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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE BARSHARE, SUBSTRATUM, AND SHOVEL PLOUGHS ; 
AND MANNER OF USING THEM EXPLAINED. 


plough ; and I believe, one of the most difficult 
processes in mechanicks.—Not being able to 
find arule to work by, which would produce the 
desired shape ; I determined upon trying ex- | 
periments by testing, or realizing such shapes | 
as fancy might dictate ; in the course of which, 
I have (besides the number I have seen of other’s 
make) made sixteen different patterns for the 
mouldboard of the plough. And whether the 
present is the perfect shape, futurity will tell 
us. But that which I have found tobe most com- 
plete, is partly a section of a cylinder, whose | 
radius is about equal to the width of the furrow 
the plough is intended to turn ; but made so that 
the fore and rising part is considerably concave, | | 
and the lower part behind rather convex.— 
The mouidboard is made of castiron. (This is 
a great improvement in the structure of ploughs, 
because, if we can once attain the perfect shape, 
we can always retain it.) The top of my mould- 
board extends up tothe beam, and is attached 
to it by a strong screwbolt, which passes through 
an iron brace that extends from the top of the 
mouldboard down to the hec! of the shear and 
handle of the plough. 

THE COULTER.—I have made some plonghs 
to work without any coulter at all, and where | 
there is no tussicks, ora stiff sward to cut,I | 
believe they are quite as well, and many say 
much the best without in all such as clover, 
stock, or stubble land, and some use them in 


a blue grass sod. I have made many ploughs 
Remarks on Ploughing, Planting end Tillage ; with some observations on the Drill Husbandry:| with the common sward coulter, but applied to 


Prepared by Gipeon Davis, Manufacturer, Georgetown, D.C. for the “ dmMERICAN FarMER.” |the side of the beam, instead of passing through 
it. The advantage of applying the coulter in 
The present time is one of much inquiry,!also, to caution all persons whomsoever, against/this way is, thatit stands plum, and cuts the sod 
research and practical experiment, in Agricul-|makimg and using, or vending those improve-|so that all the after part of the plough except 
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tural and Manufacturing affairs, which forebodes; ments without my consent. 


vast results. We are told, that in the Eastern, as 
wellas this Western World, many men of the 


: STRUCTURE. 


the land side, runs clear of the edge of the furrow, 


In order to give a betterjand that it may be used with or without the 


idea of the structure of those implements, I|coulter at pleasure ; and as there is no coulter 


highest attainments and greatest refinement,/have obtained drawings to assist me.—Although 


mortice through the beam, it is stronger, and 


are not only turning their attention to the pro-|the plough has been the most material imple-jless apt to be abused. Very recently, I have 


motion of Agriculture, Manufacturing, and In-|ment of husbandry, for thousands of years, I 
ternal Improvements; but are endeavouring to|have not learned that there has ever been much 
adapt their habits to a rural life ; with a view,) attention given to its structure until within a few 


to systematise the art of husbandry, and render 
it more pleasant, profitable, and honourable — 
Hence it is, that science having united her pow- 
ers to effect the plan—research must go its 
faithful rounds, and explore every part. With 
the knowledge of chemistry, much has been 
explained already ; and by the knowledge of 
Arts, every process is scrutinized with accu- 
racy so just, that habits in husbandry, no matter 
how ancient, or how much revered must 
yield to plans more perfect—And implements 
or machines, no matter what their structure, 


jyears past. But since it has become a subject 
of attention, many very interesting men have 
undertaken to advance its improvement, and a 
reat many forms have been made, and tested.— 

aving come at a knowledge of what others have 
done, together with the use of the Dynanometer, 
by which I could with certainty test each re- 
sult ; has afforded me an opportunity of realiz- 
ing facts respecting improvements in the plough, 
which I believe will justify me in recommend- 
ing those which I have made. 

The first drawing exhibits a figure of the 


applied a horizontal coulter. This I believe to 
be entirely a new structure of the coulter, and 
so far as it has been noticed, is much admired ; 
it may be made of cast or wrought iron, or steel, 
has an edge at each end, that when ene is worn 
dull, the other can be applied. It is so construct- 
ed as to answer every purpose in cutting the 
sward or sod, and still preserves the broad cir- 
cular throat of the plough, which is so construct- 
ed as to prevent the plough from cloaking ; this 
is an advantage that those will know how to 
compute, who have been ii the habit of turning 
in large growths of clover, weeds, stubble, &c, 
its form may be seen by referring to the drawing. 
Each end of the coulter is seen, one in its pro- 


or how much celebrated they may hitherto) Barshare plough, taken perspectively, so as to|per position just forward of the fore part of the 
3 have been, they must all give place to such us/delineate the most materiai parts. By which|mouldboard, the other end resting against the 
a are found to be better adapted to their respect-/it will be seen that the shear, (or cutting edge) |outside of the left hand handle. 
l- ive purposes. ; is made of wrought iron; and so shaped, as to} STOCKING. My ploughs are put together 
k Under these impressions, { am quite aware) be easiest made, strongest, and easiest kept in|without mortice or tenon, but with iron screw- 
i- that the time is coming, . prree it isnearat/repair. It is fastened to the plough with two|bolts, the beam being fastened to the top of the 
e- hand) when implements of husbandry will be} screwbolts, one passing through the mouldboard |mouldboard with a single screwbolt, from aswivel 
j valued by their merits only, and not by their and wing of the shear; the other through the|by which they can be so constructed as to adjust ; 
e, appearance, or price, or the recommendation of|heel of the shear and handle of the plough. I|so as to work after two or three horses abreast ; 





whoever may take a fancy to that particulat 
form. Therefore, having applied the word 
improvement to those implements which I make ; 
the object of this communication is, to convince 
those interested in their use, of the fact ;—and 


believe the point and edge of this share to be 
the most natural and perfect shape. 
The next is the moulding part, or mouldboard. 





which iseffected by fixing ablock between the han- 
dle and the end of the beam, when the block isin, 
it is then set to work after three horses ; it is 





The shaping of the face of which, is found to be}also necessary to havea brace to extend from the 
the most material part in the structure of the}/screw outside of the beam to the handle and 
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fastened with a screw bolt; this brace prevents 
that end of the beam from drawing down by the 
operation of the team When the block is out, 
and the beam drawn up te the handle, there is 
no need of the brace ; the plough is then set to 
work after two horses. abreast; or two or more 
oxen. I fasten an iron brace on top of the beam 
to the main screwbolt, and to the right hand 
handle which answers two purposes—one is to 
support the handle, the other for the plough 
line to lie on, and prevents it from being caught 
under the furrow.—In constructing this plough, 
I have endeavoured to retain, and add every 
thing necessary to make it perfect, and to 
avoid every thing that could be done without. 
The timber is! worked as nearly strait as possible, 
in order to avoid working it across the grain. 
When those ploughs are first put to work, in 
some situations, it will be necessary to rub the 
mouldboard with a brick, or sandstone, in order 
to make it scour, and be sure to remember, that 
the plough will never work to perfection, until 
the mouldboard does scour compictely smooth 
They are calculated to run deep or shallow by 
alterivg at the clevis, and backbands. Ifthe team 
shbuld walk wide, so that the plough would 
incline to take rather too much land; put a 
iece of Jeather between the handle and beam. 
f the team should crowd to the furrow, so that 
the plough does not take land enough, take a 
little off of the beam, and so repeat the process 
until the plough runs exactly to suit the team. 
SUBSTRATUM PLOUGH. The 2d figure, 
is made much in the form of the common shovel 
lough, except the leg, the lower part of which 


strong screw bolt, which weterm the leg-iron ; 
to this the shovel, whether round or square 
(see figure 4) is fastened with a single screw pin. 
The plough can be adjusted, that is set to work, 
deep or shallow, by putting a bit of wood or 
leather between the leg iron and the leg above 
or below the screw bolt, as may be required— 
and when one part, or corner of the shovel wears 
dull, loosen the screw and turn down another, 
and repeat that process until the shovel is worn 
all round. The shovel may be made of wrought 
iron or sheet iron ; the present are made of cast- 
iron which are found to be much the cheapest ; 
and most uniform; they are made concave, 
and work with the concave part forward, by 
which means they work deeper, pulverise the 
ground finer, and leave it much evener on the 
surface, than the common shovel plough does. 
Those ploughs are well calculated to work in a 
deep soil, sand, orloam. 

I have reason to believe, that the shovel 
plough is not known (or at least used) at all in 
some parts.of the country. They are certainly 
a very useful implement ; but tothose not accus- 
tomed to use them, they are at first quite un- 
pleasant to operate with ; this is owing to their 
standing ona single point, of course would incline 
to run any other way as soon as the right one, 
therefore, need strict attention. Buta few days 
practice will render them quite pleasant to work 
with, and it will be found that they will pul- 
verise the ground to greater perfection, than any 
other implement.—One difficulty in operating 
with the shovel plough is, the management of 
the horse: the ploughman must hold the plough 


is made of a strong bar of wrought iron with;with both hands, then if the horse is awkward, 


the edge forward, bent in a suitable shape and 
attached tothe beam witha screw bolt, and to 
the wooden part of the leg, by means of two 
strong straps, rivited to the iron, and screwed to 
the wood ; thus constructed it is simple, and very 
strong considering its weight. The cutting edge 
or substratum shove: may be made of wreught 
iron or steel, and of any shape, square, round or 
oval; the present are made of cast iron, .and 
round, so constructed that both sides are exactly 
the same shape, a countersink on each side, 
whilst one formsa rest for the toe of the leg iron, 
the other protects the burr of the screw, by 
which it is fastened on, from wearing. When 
the shovel is worn to a bevil on the underside 
(in front) so that it don’t stick properly to its; 
work, loosen the screw and turn it until a sharp} 
part is brought forward, and so repeat the pro- 


cess until it is worn to a bevil all round, then} 2 


take it off, and turn it upside down; this will 


place the bevil on the top, and render the shovel E 


completely sharp, and so proceed as before.| #3. 
Those | ———=—- 


Price for the substratum plough §8. 
ploughs are designed (in part) to work after the 

rshare Plough, in the same furrow, in order 
te produce a deep tilth, without burying the 
soil or mixing the under stratum with it ;} this 
they will do with the power of two horses, or a 
yoke of good*oxen in common land, to the depth of 
. from 6 to 10 inches, and to the greatest perfection. 


Also to be used in the drill husbandry, in the}: 


eultivation of small grain, corn, potatoes, &c 
whenever it is desired to cultivate the land deeply 
without mixing the under stratum with the soil. 
They will pulverise the ground to any depth, 


without casting a furrew so as to cover the small-} “ 


est vegetable, and by enlarging the shovel (or 
cutting edge) and altering its shape, this ploguh 
may be adapted to working land foul with 
weeds, and what is termed aa tobacco. 
Figure 3. ADJUSTING SHOVEL PLOUGH. 
The stock of which is made much in the form 
ef the common shovelplough, There is a cast- 
iron fastened to the lower end ef the leg with a 





or wild, he is to manage also. Take double 
lines, and make them just so long that the 
ploughman can stand, or walk at ease, with the 
line over one shoulder, and round his back, and 
under the other arm ; thus it will be found, a 
little practice with some skill, will enable the 
ploughman to manage the most refractory horse 
if he will only pull, and without saying but very 
little tohim. By twisting the body a little he 








can incline the horse tothe right or left, and by 
holding back regulate his speed or stop him at 
any time. 











PLOUGHING. Many very interesting far 
mers, have taken up the idea, that deep plough- 
ing is an improvement in the art of husbandry ; 
that—in fact, the deeper they plough thei: 
ground, the deeper they make the soil ; and o’ 
course the richer the land. With whom this 


notion originated I have not learned, and it mat- 





o 





ters not: as it is entirely incorrect. As for 
making land rich, merely by deep ploughing, 
it is just as absurd, as to attempt to satisfy hunger 
by drinking more water.—The case is very plain. 
In deep ploughing, where there is but a thin soil, 
it is either buried so deep as to be of little or 
no use to vegetation ; or is mixed with so much 
clay, (or under strata) that itis all made poor, 
and of quite as little use.—Deep ploughing quali- 
fies the ground to receive more moisture, and 
will afford an opportunity for the roots of vege- 
tation to run deeper. Hence it is, that where 
farmers plough their land deep, their crops 
suffer less with drought; and will sometimes 
yield a better increase. But the land is not any 
the richer, for the deep ploughing.—Deep plough - 
ing done inthe common way, is very injurious 
inthe production of troublesome weeds, and all 
such growths asthe husbandman wish to keep 
clearot. The reason is because the seeds are 
buried at every depth from the surface to the 
bottom of the ploughing, and at every operation 
in tillage, which brings them within the influence 
of the atmosphere, they vegetate and grow; 
thus it is, that the farmers are so much beset 
with these unwelcome growths. My idea with 
respect to a preventive is, to work so shallow 
with the barshare plough, that all the seeds that 
are turned under, will be within the influence of 
the atmosphere, where they will vegetate and 
grow, and when they get to a suitable size, turn 
them under with a plough, or cut them off at 
a proper depth, with some suitable implement, 
and they will perish. By an attention to such a 
process, as this proposed, I believe the farmers 
might get clear of many very troublesome weeds, 
which it is almost impossible to get rid of, whilst 
they plough their land deep at one operation. 

In that portion of the country, best adapted to 
the growing of wheat, with which I am most 
acquainted, if the soil is found to be 3 inches 
deep, the land is said to be very good.—Then, 
suppose it to be a clover lay, and that it be plough- 
ed 7 inches deep; that there be 4 inches of 
clay thrown on top of the soil; that it be sown 
with wheat, and harrowed in (I have seen this 
process practised in some neighborhoods, and 
produce tolerable crops of grain.) But some 
very unfavourable effects must result—The first 
hard rain that valls on land in that situation, 
(especially if the clay has been made very fine 
by harrowing) it will become soft, and run, 
or cement together like mortar; and form a 
coat or crust, which when wet, water will hardly 
penetrate ; of course, instead of soaking into the 
ground, much will run off, which, besides wash- 
ing the land; the crop needs the moisture.— 
And, when that coat or crust becomes dry, it is 
very hard aud unfavourable to the growth of 
vegetation.— Again, when the surface of a fieid 
iscomposed of clay, the atmosphere operating 
on it—it becomes very fine and compact, so that 
it holds too great a portion of water, at or near 
the surface ; it is the water, that the frost ope- 
rates. on,—frost has no effect on the clay when 
dry; hence it is, that a clay surface with its 
thia coat of verdure will freeze to a considerable 
depth in a situation where a rich soil with its 
thick coat of verdure would not freeze atall; and 
this is the reason why winter grain is so much 
effected by the frost when sown on clay, and 
clover so much drawn out of the ground during 
the winter season—When clay has been operat- 
ed on by the frost, and is thawing, the particles 
become so extremely fine, that they will foatia 
running water to a great distance ; thusit is, that 
fields, the surface of which are composed of clay, 
wash so much. 

The great art in husbandry, is to assist nature, 
which we see has fixed the soil en the surface, 
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universally, in the growing of every thing, from 
the most tender plant, to the most solid oak. It 
is the soil that contains the principal part of the 
vegetable matter, which must be decomposed, 
anc also in solution, (that is mixed with water,) 
before it is qualihed for vegetable food ; if so, 
the soil should be kept on the surface ; because, 
there the atmosphere has the greatest influence 
on all matter. If this is admitted as the fact ; 
see how contrary to the nature of those things, 
most of the husbandmen act. Yet so it is— 
When the soil is kept on the surface, it decompo- 
ses or rots the fastest. Its particles, though 
they may become as fine, or even much finer 
than those of clay, yet they have not that adhe- 
sive quality, which would make them run, or ce- 
ment together, like mortar, as the clay does— 
And when rain falls on the soil, it soaks through 
so long as the broken strata underneath wiil re- 
tainit, and evenif the water runs off, a surface 
composed of soil, does not wash as much, as 
when composed of clay. And when dry, it is not 
too hard, it never bakes, it is so qualified as to be 
exactly right. Besides this, it is known, that 
dark colours attract a greater portion of heat 
from the atmosphere, than light colours do, and 
I presume that it is the heat of the atmosphere, 
that renders vegetation active, and enables it to 
perform offices necessary to its lite and growth ; 
this assures us, that the soil should be kept on the 
surface. Again when the soil is buried 3 or 4 
inches under the natural stratum, the atmosphere 
has but very little influence onit ; and even if it 
had, it is a considerable time before the roots of 
vegetation, (which is planted or sown on the sur- 
face) run deep enough to derive any benefit from 
it ; this also would teach us, that the soil should 
be kept on the top. 

The Ist section in this drawing is intended to 
exhibit a view of deep ploughing, done in the 
common way—a shews an open furrow,— 
cut 7 inches deep, and 14 inches wide, in land 
where the soil is only 3 inches deep ; 6, the fur- 
row slice turned over on the bottom of the pre- 
ceding furrow, with the soil down, and 4 inches 
of clay ou the top of it; c,a plant of corn with 
its roots first in the clay, entirely above the soil; 
d,the unbroken stratum, on the left hand, and un- 
der the tillage 

The 2d section, will exhibit ploughing, done at 
two operations: an open furrow (is seen) cut only 
3inches deep, 10 inches wide ; and that the fur- 
row slices, including the soil only, are turned 
ever ona bed of substratum, pulverised to the 
depth of 9 inches, (this is done with the substra- 
tum: plowgh,) a plant of corn is seen with its roots 
fixed in the soil. On the left hand and under- 
neath is seen the unbroken stratum. 

( To be continued ) 
ee a 
FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 
CHICORY THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR 
WEST INDIA COFFEE. 

Several specimens of Germanic, formerly call- 
ed Westphalia Coffee, have been placed in my 
hands by an importing commercial house of this 
city, with a request that after a sufficient num- 
ber of trials of the beverage it yields, I would 
give some account of the plant from the root of 
which it is obtained, together with an opinion of 
its dietetic properties and effects. 

A quantity of this prepared substitute for cof- 
fee, having been introduced from the manufac- 
tories in Germany into this city, which I under- 
stood from the importers is intended to be offered 
for sale, it appears to me proper that the citizens 
who may be disposed to try, or habitually use 
the beverage made from it, should be acquainted 
with the intormation requested. I have, there- 
fore,.subjoined an account of the plant from 


which this succedaneum 1s prepared, after hav- 
ing frequently used in my family the beverage 
made from the specimens sent me, both alone 
and combined with coffee. 

Germanic or Westphalia Coffee is manufac- 
tured from the root of the Cichorium Intybus,* 
Succory, Cychory or wild succory.t This plant 
is not a native, but has been introduced into the 
United States, probably with grass seeds, and 
has become naturalized, being frequently met 
with along the margins of cultivated fields, and 
by road sides, among rubbish. In the neighbour- 
hood of this city it is quite common, and par- 
ticularly abundant on the Ridge Road near town, 
and on the Frankford and Germantown roads. 
It is sometimes, but not frequently met with in 
the Neck, on the Lancaster Turnpike Road and 
other highways. The root is perennial, shaped 
like a carrot or raddish root. ‘The stem is about 
two feet high, erect and branched, its branches 
straggling, garnished with a few short leaves, 
those of the lower part of the stem and those 
proceeding from the root, being much longer, 
and resembling the leaves of dandelion. The 
flowers are bright blue, sometimes white, about 
the size and form of those of dandelion. The 
endive or winter curled sallad, of our markets 
(scarole or scariole of the French) is a specics 
of the same genus to which the Cichorium Inty- 
bus belongs, and by Poiret is conjectured to be 
the identical plant, varied by culture, thouch the 
endive is more generally supposedto be a dis- 
tinct species originally from the East Inclies. 

Every part of the wild succory root has a fresh 
and bitter taste; and in a greater degree in the 
wild plant, than in that subjected to cultivation. 
On breaking it a milky saponaceous juice exudes, 
which is bitter and slightly styptic—this juice 
seems to contain the peculiar virtues of the plant. 
These are said to be stoumachic, stimulating, re- 
freshing, aperient, demulcent, resolvent, deob- 
struent, &c. Geoffery asserts that the mild 
bitterness of the succory invigorates the stomach, 
excites the appetite, aids digestion, and frequent- 
ly promotes perspiration and expectoration. 
Murray is inclined to think it useful in emacia- 
tions, melancholy, hypocondria and consumptions, 
and in diseases of the throat and breast. Van 
Swieten declares that the root of succory has had 
extraordinary effects in visceral obstructions and 
the disorders which they produce. Several 
writers of great respectability say that hysterical 
females have been cured by the use of the juice 
of this plant, and that the decoction either with 
or without milk has been serviceable to melan- 
choly hypocondriacs. Some authors pretend 
that the powder of the dry leaves acts beneficial- 
ly in diseases of the skin, in gout and rheuma- 
tism. The expressed juice has been medicinally 
employed, and it is said, often successfully in 
catarrhal engorgements of the lungs and in vis- 
ceral derangement. United with ammoniac and 
other stimulating articles, it has frequently been 
used in intermittent fevers: but it cannot be 
doubted that in most cases which it is believed 
'to have cured, the good effects were derived 
‘principally from the associated medicine. This 
opinion is supported by Alibert, who remarks, 
in opposition to the extravagant encomiums on 
the virtues of succory, that they are at least 
problematical as regards the removal of obstruc- 
tions and cure of intermittent fevers ; and that 





* An inaugural dissertation on this plant by 
Rodolphe Jacques Camerurius, was published at 
Tubingin, to which the curious are referred. 

} Chicoree, chicoree sauvage, French ; zicho- 
rien, wegwart, hinllzuft, German ; cicoria, cico- 
rea, radickio, Italian ; achichoria, chicoria, Shan- 
ish 3; wegwarda, Swedish. 





hesees no good reason to assign to the plant an) 
peculiar efficacy against certain diseases. 

Chaumeton, Chamberet, and Poiret state that 

succory root is very much used in the north of 
Europe, and in France, as a surrogate for coffee, 
and that itisused in the latter country to adulte- 
rate the coffee which is sold in powder or ground, 
in the shops: and I learn from the importers of 
the prepared substitute, who have requested this 
account, that immense magazines or factories, 
are established in Germany, for the sole pur- 
pose of its preparation. The manufacturers 
collect the root towards the end of autumn, it 
is then cut in slices, dried, afterward torrified 
and pulverised or ground. The French authors 
say, “it is used in infusion or decoction with water, 
to make a drimk which has all the appearance 
and bitterness of coffee, without possessing the 
other precious qualities of that useful beverage. 
But that it is nevertheless applied to the same 
uses, either alone or mixed with milk or cream.” 
They state that it is necessary to take great 
recaution in keeping it, since, in large masses, 
it is liable to spontaneous combustion. Murray 
states that five houses in Augsbourg, were con- 
sumed by a fire which had originated in a maga- 
zine, inthe midst of a great quantity of this sub- 
stance. 
The Egyptians consumed immense quantities 
of succory, and the Greeks also used it. In Eu- 
rope it is continually cultivated for economical and 
pharmaceutical purposes. Cattle eat the leaves 
during scarcity of pasture, and they never at any 
time show dislike to them. It thrives in any 
kind of soil, and any exposure, resisting droughts, 
deluges of rain, hail, or cold. It grows speedily, 
and forms an excellent forage for cattle in the 
spring. Under cultivation, it is bleached, like 
celery, by screening it from air and light, and in 
this state, forms an excellent and healthful sallad. 
Geoffrey says that intermittent fevers, which 
had resisted other means, had been cured by a 
free use of succory sallad. 

To return to the root, as a substitute for coffee. 
From the preceding accounts of the properties 
of succory, it will be evident that it is, compara- 
tively with coffee, an inert, or at least an inactive 
plant. And it is doubtless destitute of the subtle, 
heating and very stimulating effect of the favour- 
ite beverage made from coffee seeds. The em- 
pyreuma, on which the fine flavour and exhilira- 
ting powers and much of the peculiar effects of 
coffee depends, is wanting in the succory—it can 
therefore never be made to possess the delicate 
and grateful taste of coffee, while it will certain- 
ly be incapable of producing the same injurious 
effect. From the trials I have made of it, I bes 
lieve, as a dietetic article of family use, it is more 
healthful than rye coffee, and has a softer and 
more agreeable taste ; it is less injurious ito de- 
licate constitutions than coffee—it is less heating, 
more perspirative, less stimulating than coffee ; 
and, though far inferior, as every substitute must 
be, to genuine coffee taken in moderation, I yet 
believe the health of the community, the female 
part of it especially (to whom there can be no 
doubt coffee is peculiarly injurious,) would be 
benefitted by using a moiety or two thirds of 
this article, mixed with one half or one third .of 
genuine coffee. ‘That it is preferable to torrified 
rye as a succedaneum,I fully believe. And this 
opinion is supported by the sensible properties of 
succory root, and those preserved in the prepar- 
ed surrogate. Under these impressions, and 
influenced by the opinion that rye coffee is, to 
most constitutions hurtful, to some extremely 
prejudicial, I feel no hesitation in recommending 
to my fellow citizens the use ot succory coffee ; and 
so favourable is my opinion of its healthfulness and 





jeconomy, that it is my intention to propose te 
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the honourable the Secretary of the Navy, that 
it be introduced into the diet of sailors on ship- 
board, and soldiers in marine posts. The opinion 
just stated of the anhealthfulness of rye coffee, 
demand a word or two in its justification, since it 
is so palpably opposed tothe prejudice and inter- 
est of a large proportion of our population. It 
is grounded on the observations | have made in 
my professional practice for some years past. | 
have found numerous instances of distressing 
cholic and flatulence in delicate constitutions and 
sedentary persons, traceable to no other source, 
which have appeared a short time after the free 
use of rye coffee; and which continued until I 
interdicted its use as a daily beverage. But I 
have seen other more distressing affections, at 
tended, particularly in females, with violent 
habitual spasms—produced, as I believed, by 
small portions of spurred rye or ergot, which 
hac been mixed with the pure grain. In such 
cases, I have only succeeded in procuring relief, 
by interdicting the use of the beverage. My 
suspicion of the presence of ergot has arisen from 
an actual detection of elongated grain in masses 
of unground torsified rye, which grain appeared 
to be nothing more than the incipient state of 
the spurred or poisonous seed. The same thing 
I have observed in examining the heads of rye 
in the rye fields, during botanical excursions. 
While I am sensible that great care is taken by 
the manufacturers of rye-coffee to cleanse the 
grain of extraneous substances, I still believe 
that the cockle seed and half-spurred grains will 
elude detection. I subjoin a translation of the 
remarks and directions printed in German on the 
papers in which the succory coffee is enveloped, 
with this single remark that it should be made 
either mixed with coffee or by itself, by pouring 
boiling water on it through a bag or strainer. 
WILLIAM P. C. BARTON. 


Use and qualities of this Surrogate of Vest 
India Coffee. 

This elegant Surrogate of coffee is very con- 
ducive to health, does not heat the blood—is not 
injuricus to the eyes—nor does it affect the 
nerves, but assists digestion. 

It may be drunk without any addition or with 
a small proportion of coffee, agreeably to the 
taste of the persons using it ; it is prepared in 
the usual manner of coffee. 





Directions for using the Germanic, formerly 
called Westphalia Coffee. 

To one portion of 3 cupstake of this coffee 1-4 
Loth, this would be according to our weight only 
the eighth part of an ounee, and appears to me 
a great deal too little; and if you wish to have 
it quite similar in taste to real coffee, add 3 or 
4 beans, and prepare it as usuai. But even with- 
out this addition, it will be found an agreeable 
beverage, as in its preparation the greatest clean- 
liness is observed, and its component parts consist 
enly of such things as are conducive to health, 
by nc means injurious ; and may be submitted to 
any medical examination. 

Professor Barton’s remarks wil] prove interest- 
ing to our readers, so far as they explain the 
medical qualities and effects of Chicory and of 
Rye, when'used instead of coffee—but those who 
have been subscribers from the commencement 
ef this work, will recollect that several commu- 
nications, commencing with one from Judge 
Holmes, of Winchester, in the first volume, have 
been published, to show, that of all substitutes 
for ree coffee, the root of this plant af- 

fords the best ; and that it is, perhaps, yet more 
deserving the attention of Farmers, as food for 
their stock. Mr. Bellinger, recommends it as 





being little affected by the winter in South Caro- 
lina, and as yielding the best early pasture for 
sheep. Fora very satisfactory paper, in relation 
to the uses, mode of planting, and yield of 
Chicory, the reader is referred, especially, to 
the American Farmer, vol. 3, page 65.—dit. 
Am, Farmer. 


———D 0a 
FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER, 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS OF MISSOURI, 
SENATE CHAMBER, Marcu 3, 1823. 
Mestrs. Gales and Seaton : 

Gentlemen—I wish you to publish the enclosed 
letter. Ihe facts stated in it, relative to the ve- 
getable productions of Missouri, will give cor- 
rect data for forming opinions about the soil and 
climate of that country. The writer isa gen- 
tleman of science, character, and fortune, great- 
ly attached tothe pursuits of agriculture, and 
entitled to an implicit confidence in all his state- 
ments, 

Yours, respectfully, 
THOMAS H. BENTON. 





Franklin Missouri, Nov. 24th, 1822. 

Sirn—Agreeably to your request, I have for- 
warded to you some of the largest specimens of 
plants which have been reared in my garden this 
year, with a few others of two years growth.— 
You will bear in mind, that I have not travelled 
for these samples out of my own garden, which 
was laid out on the poorest part of my Jand, and 
on which there has not a particle of manure 
been spread. It isa rich sandy loam; contains, 
for vines and other small fruits, &c. eleven aeres, 
and has too great a portion of sand in my own 
estimation, but in the opinion of my neigh Yours, 
a great deal too much. 

Perhaps it may afford some satisfaction to 
know, I live on the north bank of the Missouri 
River, about 180 miles above its mouth, in lati- 
tude 39, and in a bottom whose greatest extent, 
from East to West, is about 25 or 26 miles, and 
whose average breadth is about 2 miles. I know 
of no part lessthan one, nor many above 3 miles 
in width. At Boon’s Lick, the bottom is about 
its medium breadth. That ourcountry is incom- 
parably rich in its products of corn, wheat, and 
such articles as are generally raised in the Wes- 
tern countries, I believe has never yet been dis- 
puted, and I need not particularise them. 

It is known to most, that an individual of any 
species of plant may accidentally attain to great 
size, even Ona poor soil ; and that some soils 
abound with salts peculiarly adapted to the nur- 
ture of particular species of plants ; and that, 
consequently, the whole species will be reared 
to great perfection on them. But, it is not 
known by any farmer, that a great variety of 
plants can be raised, to great perfection, for a 
series of years in succession, unless the soil and 
climate be both rich and warm. Let me not 
theorise, but leave it for others to conjecture the 
causes of the great fertility of our country: facts 
are all I vouch for ; and these not conjectural, 
but such as ] have determined by the trial. 

By the by, these theories, or conjectural cau- 
ses, though a source of much error, have yet af- 
forded me much occasional amusement, and I 
seldom go to Tennessee without experiencing its 
exhilirating influence. My acquaintance meets 
me, and €xclaims, “* Ah ! my old friend, are you 
alive yet, and just come from that co/d country ?” 
Hardeman. “ Il amalive, you see, and I left the 
Missouri but ten days ago.” ‘ Well, what are 
the timesthere? Isuppose you came down to 
purchase your old plantation again: or perhaps 
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Missouri ; and, as for cotton, I raise what I 
want.” H. “ Come, come, my friend, that will 
not do—for cotton to grow in the Missouri, is out 
of the question.” ‘‘Why so?” “ Because it 
lies too far north ; and because itis so much ele- 
vated ; for you know that high mountains, even 
in low latitudes, are covered in the summer 
time with snow ; therefore, a high latitude, and 
a high country conjoined, must produce the most 
extreme cold.” Generally, here, I yield tomy 
acquaintance; and answered his conclusion, by 
stating the advantages we derive from this cold: 
That it is the only spot of earth which civilized na 
tions allow to be inhabited by civilized people— 
that is, free from the visitations of the Devil : 
that, infact, he once came here, piping hot, and 
was immediately seized with such a cAi//, that 
he ran back, swearing he would never visit so 
cold a place again. Thus I break with those 
whose idle dreams prevent them from observing 
useful facts. But, the cotton: I raised about 
1,200 lbs. in the seed, peracre, this year. I say 
about, for I was away trom the State in Septem- 
ber and part of October, when a part was picked 
out, and put up without being weighed; but, from 
what was gathered before I left home, and since 
my return, I am satisfied there is no great error, 
It is the opinion of some men, that a certain 
number of daysis necessary to perfect a vegeta- 
ble, in any sojlor situation, and that cotton, be- 
ing a native of a southern country, where the 
seasons are long, in which this plant grows, it 
cannot be brought to maturity in ours Here is 
another sort of theory, about which I shall not 
detain you so long as I did with the other, but 
simply say: I planted my cotton about the 28th 
of April: adrought was then prevailing here, 
and it continued until the 30th of May, at which 
time a rain fell. Ina few of the first days of 
June, my cotton came up ; on the 6th July, I saw 
blooms ; on the 16th August, it began to open ; 
and the field was picked over on the last days of 
August. Our old friend, Dr. John Sappington, 
who lives a neighbour to me, says his cotton 
came up fromthe 8th to 10th June, the seed 
having laid in the ground something more than 
five weeks ; and he raised this year, by actual 
measurement of the ground, and weight of the 
cotton: To say, 104acres of ground, picked out 
before the 15th instant, 10,272 lbs. of clean dry, 
white cotton, of fine staple. His letter to me 
this day, and now lying before me, informs me 
of this ; and, further, that there is now open in 
his field from 1,800 to 2,000 lbs. to be gathered. 
In order to test this theory a little better than 
Obadiah did his, by his wife and cow, I plant- 
ec some Indian corn on the first day of May.— 
On the 9th June, it wasin silk ; on the 15th July 
it was ripe. I planted some of the new corn, 
which was then ripe enough for the purpose, on 
the 10th July ; ou the 11th August it was in silk ; 
on the 10th September it was ripe ; being the 
second crop, or two generations in 4 months and 
10 days. Iplanted some other new cornon the 
first of August ; and on the Ist September it was 
in silk ; on the Ist October it was ripe. Thus, 
in 61 days I have perfected a generationof Man- 
dan corn. 

The timber is not generally tall in our country, 
particularly near the prairies, where it is thinly 
set ; the bodies are low, with large spreading 
tops, even in our richest lands. Inthe bottoms 
it is otherwise ; for there it is thickly set, and 
tall. Gen. T. A. Smith has had several cut into 
rail lengths, 11 feet long, and 7 cuts to thetree, 
which would require a body of 84 feet of straight 
timber. Mr. Hater cut one, afew days ago, in 
this hottom, from which he got 8 rail lengths, of 
llfeet each. Allow, then, asis really done, for 
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logs off, it must have taken a tree of 95 feet to 
produce these raillengths. A hollow sycamore 
tree, which stands about half a mile from me, I 
measured, and found it required 43 feet to com- 
pass it. This is the largest that I ever saw. 

Lately, I measured some trees which I am 
rearing for shade, and their girths were, Catal- 
pa 2 years old, 374 inches round, proportional 
height—-Black locust, 13 round—Balm of Gil- 
ead, 13 5-8 round—Catalpa exe year’s growth 
74inches round—W hite Mulberry, 6 inches round 
—Sweet Cherry, 54 round—Tulip poplar, 6 round 
—Sycamore one year old, from a stump in the 
garden, 10} inches round—Grape vine, one year 
also, 3 inches round, 20 feet long. Annual plants 
—Black mustard, 9 feet high, 44 inches round ; 
this is the evangelical mustard that the fowls ot 
the air roosted upon. White do. 4 feet 5 inches 
across the leaves—Ruffle do. 4 feet 3 inches 
across the leaves; Palma Christi, 143 inches 
round, and supported me standing erect at the 
main fork, 4 feet above the grevnd, and 13 
branches being below, most of which were 8 feet 
in length. Asparagus stalk, 3 inches round, 8 
feet 3 inches high, the root being only two years 
old. Salmon Radish, 194 inches round, 264 long ; 
another 184 round, 364long. White summer, do 
23 inches round, 16 inches long, and broken off 
by drawing up, the point 2 inches thick. Hemp 
stalk, 15 inches round, its branches 9 feet long. 
My hemp raised for seed grew in length from 12 
to 15 feet. 
measured in length, 18 feet 7 inches. ‘Turnips 
now growing, one measured on the 9th inst. 30 
inches round. Yesterday I drew up three, which 
grew about a foot apart, and their measures were 
27, 28, 284 inches round. I raised this year on 
two vines, they were so blended 1 could not sepa- 
rate them, 4468 cymlins, or squashes. On one 
vine I raised 96 citron melons ; one, taken as a 
medium size, weighed 7 lbs. then 96 X by 7672 
lbs. I had three days ago dug from one hill, one 
bushel and a half and one quart of Jerusalem ar- 
tichokes ; these were raised without any cultiva- 
tion, except the planting of 3or 4 small bulbs in 
the hill last spring. ‘This plant I have seen 
growing spontaneously in the prairie near St. 
Louis. 

On the 16th instant I killed a steer 54 years 
old, which was raised and fattened in the bottom 
without being fed, except 15 days to prevent his 
falling off before the weather would change— 
neat beef, 884 pounds, tallow, 181 pounds. He 
was inferior to several others of the same age. 

I cannot forbear saying something more about 
my asparagus. I have 12 square rods set with it, 
not one particle of manure. The roots planted 
in the native soil, 18 inches apart, and 6 inches 
deep. Since! sat down to write, one bunch has 
been counted, and it contains 81 stalks. This 
abundance istrom one root in two years time. 

My vineyard contains from 6 to 800 plants, 
mostly of European kinds; and they grow luxu- 
riantly, as you will perceive from the specimen 
above stated; it was the Bordeaux. Our native 
bunch grape is acknowledged, by all who have 
tasted them, to surpass any other indigenous 
grape in the United States. I shali transplant 1 
or 200 next spring, to ,see if cultivation can im- 
prove them. 

In the fore part of this week, in getting timber 
to build a cabin, I found about a peck of bees- 
comb, hanging toa /imé. The negroes, after I 
left them, got it down, and stated, on inquiry, 
that it contained a quantity of good honey. This 
fact I mentioned to two other persons severally, 
and they each told me of something similar, which 
fell er their own observation. One said he 
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was hunting for deer last fall, and found a large 
quantity of comb depending from a limb—he had 


One stalk, raised by my neighbour, 
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3 others with him, and they shot through the 
comb, and cut off with their rifle balls as much 
honey as they all could eat, and left the remain- 
der for the next fortunate hunter. The other man 
to whom I related my story, believing it not to be 
a new case, said, that, in the summer, he went 
with 4 others to a prairie, about a mile off, and 
in the bottom, to run a race, and while they were 
getting their switches to ride with, they found as 
much honey as they could all eat, suspended from 
a limb not longer than a chainpost. Thus, hav- 
ing mentioned my case to but two others, and 
they both knew something better, I concluded it 
was a Case so common as not to merit the relation; 
therefore, I left the story at rest, except my 
sending it thus to you. 
Respectfully yours, 
JOHN HARDEMAN. 





Col. BenrTon, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


HYDROPHOBIA IN SHEEP. 


Sfringdale, Va. 18th March, 1823. 
DEar Sir, 

The effects of hydrophobia were singularly ex- 
hibited a few years since, on a flock of sheep be- 
longing to the plantation of my father, in this 
county. As the facts were at thetime perfectly 
novel to me, and may still be interesting to oth- 
ers, I have thought them not wholly unworthy of 
a place in your excellent paper. 

In the month of February, 1810, while it was 
intensely cold, and a very deep snow covered the 
ground, the flock of sheep were confined in a 
small enclosure surrounding a fodder house, which 
served the double purpose of supplying them with 
food and protecting them from the inclemency of 
the weather. In this situation they were visited 
by a dog belonging to one of my neighbours, 
which, although there had been something rather 
extraordinary in his appearance and conduct, had 
evinced no very marked symptoms of hydropho- 
bia. About daylight in the morning he was dis- 
covered by the negroes, in pursuit of the sheep 
in their inclosure ; but on seeing them, and being 
menaced with a stick, he ran off, but instead of go- 
ing immediately home he took the direction to a 
neighbouring village, where he bit two cows, and 
disclosed other marks of unusual ferocity and ill] 
nature. These circumstances at length excited 
suspicion of the true nature of his malady, and 
on his return home, he was shot. Upon examin- 
ing the sheep, it was found that 15 or 20 had 
been bitten, most of them so slightly that in one 
instance, only, was it thought that death would 
probably ensue, merely from the wounds. The 
peculiar manner in which the animals were bit- 
ten, and the number injured, showed that the 
dog was actuated more by a strange and malig- 
nant propensity to mischief, than from the mere 
desire of food. Instead of killing them immedi- 
ately, he appeared to have attacked them merely 
for the purpose of teazing them ; and the impres- 
sions of his teeth were barely visible, on their ears 
and faces, and not unfrequently on their legs — 
In every case however, he succeeded in bringing 
blood; most of the female sheep were in their 
last stage of pregnancy, and so triflmg was the 
injury they sustained, that they bore their lambs 
as usual, without exception ; and before the lapse 
of afortnight, their wounds were entirely healed. 
About this period hydrophobia first made its ap 
pearance. ‘Two of the flock were found sick, 
and unable to stand, before they were known to 
be effected. Ina few days the disease was ob- 
served in several others, and in this manner three 
or jour ineach week, disclosed the symptoms, 
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and six weeks had elapsed before the whole num- 
ber bitten, had been affected. 

There was a peculiarity attending the early 
symptoms, which soon marked the individual 
destined shortly to become a victim to the drean- 
ful malady. It first attracted attention by pursu 
ing and tormenting its associates, by almost in- 
cessant libidinous actions. The diseased were 
all females, and several with lambs at their sides ; 
yet their venerial inclinations were so powerful, 
that they exhibited in a most astenishing degree, 
the manners and actions of the other scx. In 
this manner did some of them, with persevering 
industry, teaze and torment a companion, for 
twenty orthirty minutes, until the fugitive would 
find shelter by mingling with the flock—a second 
would then be attacked in the same manner, and 
have to runthe same vexatious round; some- 
times the fugitive would turn upon its pursuer, 
and by an effectual resistance obtain relief. This 

aroxysm would intermit occasionally, and the 
infected sheep, would feed peaceably, with the 
others, if not disturbed ; but upon approaching 
the flock, it could readily be recognized by its 
bold countenance, staring or glassey eyes, and an 
advance to make battle. In this state of the dis- 
ease they would attack a man with much resolu- 
tion, and beat him with their heads. In some in- 
stances I recollect seeing them advance from fifty 
to one hundred yards, from the flock, and attack 
persons so furiously, that they were obliged to 
defend themselves with sticks. After discovering 
more than common strength and vigor for a short 
time, an instantaneous debility appeared to come 
on, and theirlimbs refused to do their office. I 
have seen them inthe very act of advancing vi- 
gorously to battle, fal as suddenly, as if shot by 
a ball from a gun. Ina few minutes their strength 
would return, and they would rise again, to 
renew the combat. ThisI think might generally 
have been considered the second stage of the 
disease ; yet inthis situation their amorous pre- 
pensities continued, for I have seen them fall, 
while pursuing other sheep of the flock. These 
paroxysms, or falling fits at last, became more 
and more frequent—the animal refused to take 
food, and became too feeble to follow the flock.— 
But even in this state of excessive debility, and 
while apparently suffering the most excruciating 
pain, the inclinations which predominated 
throughout the disease would still manifest them- 
selves, until a complete exhaustion would termi- 
nate the struggle. Che lambs which had con- 
tinued to suck during the lives of their dams, 
were now fed by hand, and if I recollect aright 
were without an exception raised. The wool 
was invariably saved after the death of the sheep, 
without any inconvenience whatever; indeed as 
a proof that the blood of the infected animal 
cannot beinjurious, unless commingled with that 
flowing in the veins of the living ; the skins were 
taken from several hogs, which died of hydro- 
phobia, the same time, and the bodies frequent- 
ly eaten by the others, with entire impunity.— 
It was aremarkable circumstance, that with the 
infected animals, putrefaction ensued almost im- 
mediately after death. - 
Very respectfully, 
WILLIAM M. BARTON. 
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ONIONS — POTATOES —cGrounp sviTABLe 
FOR—SELECTION OF SEED, &c. &c. &c. 





In vol. 4, page 374, a communication was 
published from a gentleman of the first respecta- 
bility in New York, communicating an important 
fact, respecting the preservation of vines from 
the ravages of the bug, and stating also, “ should 
“you desire it, 1 can send you some seed of an 
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“Onion of very superior quality, a large Uat 
“white Onion—a kind we have raised in our 
“garden for more than twenty years in the 
‘same beds, without finding any necessity for 
“change of seed.”—Accordingly he has had 
the kindness to send some of the Onion seed, 
and with them, the following hints, which maj 
prove useful. —Ludit. 4m. Farmer. 
Bedford, 7th March, 1825. 

Sir—I have received your polite letter, and 
agreeably to your request, now forward to you 
by mail some onion seed, and some more melon 
seed. The ground should be highly manured 
for the onions; and the young plants not suf- 
fered to stand too thick. It is not necessary to 
change the ground— we have raised them now, 
for nearly twenty years—year after year, in the 
same beds, and we perceive no symptoms of 





With these among other views that might be 
stated, we beg leave to second the recommenda- 
tion of the committee for the establishment of a 
LITERARY AND AGRICULTURAL SEMI- 
NARY. We shall not attempt to state minutely 
what would be its peculiar organization, but 
mercly give some hints as to a general plan that 
might perhaps be adopted. Let a suitable farm 
for the various purposes of agriculture, of two, 
three, or four hundred acres to be selected—to| 
be placed under the immediate superintendance 
of an accomplished theoretical and practical far- 
mer. Let a suitable building, or buildings, be 
erected upon it for an Academy ; and let able in- 
structors of the English, Latin, and Greek lan- 
guages, a professor of Natural Philosophy, of 
Mathematics, and of Chemistry, particularly 
agricultural chemistry, be provided. Here let 
all farmers who are able, send one or more of 








degeneracy. Our melons are likewise planted 
every yearin the same place. The great secret 
of preventing your vegetables from degeneérating, 


their sons, unless specially designed for the be- 
fore named professions; and even then, if our 


of those works that have been long required in 
this country, and that, I conceive, must and will 
circulate extensively, from the value and im- 
portance of the information it contains. The 
cultivation of the grape, considered as a branch 
of agriculture, isof much greater importance than 
it has hitherto been supposed to be. It has been 
estimated, from correct data, by the author, that 
an acre of ground would yield 15,000 lbs. of 
grapes, which, at 6} cents per lb. would make 
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$937 50 

700 gallons of wine, at $1 per gallon, 700 00 
1,637 50 

Expenses, labor, capital, &c. 500 96 
Profit, $1,137 50 


If such be the profit of a single acre of ground 
planted in vines, it must be obvious that scarcely 
any other branch of agriculture could be more 
productive. Andas this, too, can be carried on 


is keeping your ground rich, and observing very/ideas are correct, twoorthree years spent in such in connexion with other crops, it is a matter of 
great care in selecting your seed. When we,an institution, would be of great advantage —Let astonishment that it has been so long neglected 
take up our onions, they are spread in the gar-'the said farm then be properly divided for the in our country. In a political point of view, 


den walks, and one or two dozen of the largest 
and flattcst, are immediately selected from the 
whole quantity for seed. A few years since, in the 
spring, being scant of seed potatoes, we unwisely 
planted the screenings, that is, the potatoes 
which were too small for the table ; and the 
crop was hardly worth gathering. This lesson, 
has taught us to select the /argest potatoes for 
seed. I take the liberty of sending you the list 
of premiums offered by our Agricultural Society ; 
and when more at leisure than at present, may 
trouble you with some statements relative to our 
premium crops. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant. 





iG A southern, or even a middle state 
farmer, would be surprised to see a list of 
all the articles sold from a New England 
farm—instead of relying on one, or two, or 
three, they cultivate something of every thing, 
to suit, and to fill up all times and seasons, and 
though the sum received for any one may be 
trifling, the aggregate is considerable. He seils 
from a small farm, cider enough to pay for 
his groceries—beans to pay for his leather— 
hops to pay for his children’s schooling, and so 
forth—reserving unbroken the proceeds from 
his chief products, to accumulate for his children 
—for old age, or a “rainy day.”—Zdit. dm. 
Farmer. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 





On the policy and advantages of Professorships 
for teaching young people, who intend to pursue 
farming for a livelihood, how to conduct their 
agricultural operations on scientific principles, 

r. Madison’s address to the Farmers of Vir- 

inia, and the report tothe Legislature of New 

ork by Judge Buel, are so able and satistactory, 
that nothing more need be said on that view of 
the subject ; but there is yet room and necessity, 
for collecting details, tomake known the history, 
and the practical effects of such establishments in 
Europe, with a view tothe better organization 
ef such, as may, and we hope will soon be insti- 
tuted inAmerica, The following remarks from 
the Editor of the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser, present interesting general views, and 
prove that couldthe writer give. more time to 
the consideration of the subject, he might afford 
yet stronger and more ample illustrations 


Kdit. Am. Farmer. 


jvarious purposes of agriculture ; and let it be also, its importance cannot be too highly ap- 


cultivated inthe best manner, by the students ; preciated. ‘We pay, annually,” says a writer 
who should have their time appointed between quoted by the author, “ to foreign nations a sum 
hours for study, for labor, and for recreation. Injof money for wines, spirits, and materials for 
this way a competent knowledge of all the im-;making spirits, and for fresh and dried grapes, as 
portant branches of education taught in -our Col-'great as our whole sfecie medium.” If, then, 
leges, might be acquired ; and in addition, when the demand of our country for wines and grapes, 
the pupil had completed his course of instruction could be met without resorting to foreign nations 
he might return home a thorough bred theoreti-' for a supply, this immense sum would be retained 
cal and practical farmer. We would also have/in the country, and applied to other objects of 
an experienced Horticulturist attached to the in-/industry and national wealth. These are sub- 
stitution ; and a large garden cultivated. This jects, however, at which I can but barely glance. 
might be divided into parcels of various dimen-;Time,will not allow me to enlarge upon them. 


sions, suited tothe age and capacity of the scho- 
lars selected from time to time for this depart- 
ment. As an inducement to labor, and an incite- 
ment to superior excellence, premiums might be 
awarded for the greatest skill, or the most labor 
performed in a given time; and the whole pro- 
duce of the farm, garden, &c. should be applied 
towards defraying the expenses of the institution. 
This would greatly lessen the expenses, which| 
would otherwise be incurred by the students, and 
would enable many farmersto educate their sons 
in the institution, who, in common cases, would 
be obliged to content themselves with giving 
them nothing more than a common school educa- 
tion. The farm should also be well stocked ; and 
in winter, each scholar should have the care of 
}a certain number of animals. He might also 
|perform other work, such as threshing, cutting 
| wood, &c. &c. 

It does appear to us, that institutions upon 
this or a similar plan, would be of incalculable 
benefit to our ceuntry. By acquiring an educa- 
tion in this way, the pupil would be inno danger 
of getting a sickly constitution, so frequently the 
effect of sedentary habits. Their activity would 
be increased by exercise, and their nerves braced 
and strengthened by labour. Instead of the pale 
and ghastly countenances frequently brought 
from College rooms, we should see the rosy 
cheeks of health—bodies strong and athletic, and 
eyes sparkling with vivacity—but we have not 
room to pursue the subject. The public have 
our general ideas, thrown hastily together ; and 
this must suffice for the present. We mav re- 
sume the subject 

From the National Intelligencer. 
CULTIVATION OF THE VINE, &c. 

A small work has lately issued from the press 
of the enterprising booksellers, Davis & Force, 
of this city, entitled “ A Memoir on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Native Grape, and the best mode of 
making Wine,” by Maj. Adlum. This is one; 





The indigenous vines are very numerous through- 
out the United States; in almost every iatitude 
and soil they are to be found springing up, and 
spreading out inthe richest profusion. The most 
of these, says our author, “are capable, by pro- 
per cultivation, of yielding a wine suferior to the 
best cider, asa wholesome beverage, and equal to 
most imjiorted wines.’ But these, he very cor- 
rectly asserts, are dimin‘shing daily, from the 
progress of improvement and the rapid increase 
of pepulation ; and, if not attended to in time, 
will become altogether extinct.” To avert this 
evil, which might ultimateiy be deeply lamented 
Maj. Adium has. I understand, devoted a consi- 
derable portion of his life to the propagation of 
the native grape, and the fabrication of native 
wine. This wine Ihave drank, and, with many 
others, have no hesitation in saying, that it is not 
at all inferior to most of the foreign wines we 
receive, and that the grapes themselves are ex- 
cellent for the table. 

The object of the present little work is to dif- 
fusea knowledge of the mode of cultivating the 
grape and of making wine, the want of which, it 
is presumed, has been the cause why so little at- 
tention has been paid to this very vaiuable pro- 
duction of the vegetable kingdom. This infor- 
mation, which the author has condensed and 
embodied ina few pages, will be found highly 
useful toall who wish to add to their wealth or 
their gratification, and will, I sincerely hope, be 
the means of extending the cultivation of this 
very vajuable production of our country. To 
those who have gardens, as well as those who 
have farms, or country seats, tt must be delight- 
fulto have their vacant ground bespread with 
vine-covered arbors, and to be able to regale 
their friends with the luscious fruit, and the not 
less luscious juice, of the grape. It would be, 
indeed, to realise the delicious picture of beauti- 
ful France, and to make this a amo still more 
lovely, more independent, and more 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


FROM THE UNITED STATES MAGAZINE, 


CANAL THROUGH THE ISTHMUS OF 
DARIEN. ; 

Ingenious men have been much occupied with 

the idea of a communication between the Atlan- 

tic and Pacific Oceans, through what is termed 

the Isthmus of Darien. The late changes inthe 


have given to this subject an additional interest ; 
and we hope that the desired communication will 
rank among the first public acts of our sister re- 
public of Colombia. But a few years have pas- 
sed since a canal of the extent, was considered 
only to be the parallel of an Egyptian pyramid, 
requiring the wealth of an absolute monarch, and 
the labor and skill to be wielded by such power 
alone. Now, a single member of our young re- 

ublic, constructs canals of many hundred miles 
in extent in the short space of four years, with 
an expense comparatively insignificant; and 
overcomes obstacles hitherto deemed insurmount- 
able. 

Our attention is now called tothis subject bya 
MS. map of part of the Isthmus of Darien, with 
an accompanying memoir in Spanish, which have 
lately been put into our hands by our distinguish- 
ed townsman, Dr. Mitchill. The map appears 
to be genuine, and is constructed as late as 1821, 
by W.E. Cortin. It embraces that portion of 
the Colombian republic, through which flow the 
rivers Atrato and St. Juan, between the latitudes 
of six and ten degrees north. 

Humboldt, the most accurate and indefatiga- 
gable traveller of ancient or modern times, 
has enumerated no less than nine different points 
of communication between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans, the most northerly being at the riv- 
er Columbia, and the most southerly a conjectu- 
ral passage in Patagonia. The mountainous 
range of the Andcs opposes an irremoveable bar- 
rier to afree water communication, at all these 
points but two ; and it is tothese two points we beg 
leave at present to direct the attention of our 
readers. : 

In latitude 80 deg. 12 min. north is the mouth 
of the river Atrato, called Baracoa, emptying in- 
tothe Bay of Candelaria at the bottom of the 

lf of Darien. This bay is sufficiently large 
or all the ships in the world; it has good ancho- 
rage from fifteen to twenty fathoms, and shelter- 
ed from all winds. There isa bar of 200 varus 
in breadth, with five feet at low water, across 
the mouth of the Atrato, consisting of hard sand. 
The Atrato, inthe memoir above referred to, is 
estimated at 530 miles in length, to its source, 
and isnavigable for steam boats drawing six feet 
water, about 400 miles, to its junction with the 


presents itself, less tedious and dangerous, and 
which seems to us far preferable. 

Following the course of the Atrato from its 
mouth, a distance of about 150 miles, we come to 
a tributary stream, entering from the north, 
called the Naippi. This river presents no great 
obstacles to navigation, for a distance of 45 miles, 
from which point, a portage of six miles brings 
us to the bay of Cupica, opening to the Pacific. 
This portage is level and well adapted to a canal ; 
and Cupica bay is safe, and sheltered from all 
winds. It is here, we think, that the only ad- 
vantageous junction of the two eceans must be 
undertaken. 

The shoal and rapid course of the Quito, clear- 
ly exhibits such an elevation of the country, as 
would prevent the construction of a useful canal 
in that direction—presenting the objection of 
numerous locks, and perhaps a deficiency of water 
at the summit level. The little cut made in 
1788, will remain more an object of curiosity 
than of utility. 

By the river Naippi, on the contrary, with a 
level portage, and perhaps assistance from the 
river Nasique that discharges itself into Cupica 
bay, a canal can easily be made, which would 
give facility tothe transportation of merchandise 
trom one sea to the others We are not however, of 
the number of those who think that this channel 
would for centuries, be widened by natural causes 
sufficiently for sea vessels. From the most exact 
barometrical experiments the difference of level 
between the two seas cannot be but few feet— 
which difference may readily be ascribed to the 
want of minute accuracy attending this mode of 
measurement. From geological appearances, 
we are warranted in concluding, that the whole 
sea of Antilleshas at a distant period been land, 
of which the numerous islands, are the remains. 
Hence, the gradual operations of the sea may, 
in the course of ages, make a passage through 
the isthmus ; but there never will, we imagine, 
be effected by human agency, a free water com- 
munication for the largest ships. Humboldt has 
enumerated the many and important consequen- 
ces that would ensue, if the two continents were 
disjoined ; and the lynx-eyed jealousy of our 
English brethren, has already anticipated the 
serious results of this disruption, affecting the 
stability of her eastern empire.* 

The countries watered by the rivers Atrato 
and Naippiare represented as fertile, and occupied 
by numezous hordes of hostile Indians, by which 
it isrendered necessary for boats on these rivers 
to be well armed. These hordes, under better 
political institutions, will be harmless, or disap- 
pear; and we consider it a matter of congratu- 
lation, that the spot designated fer this important 
work ialls within the limits of our sister republic, 
Colombia, 





Quito. It strongly resembles our Mississippi, - in 
its inundations, its numerous windings and bay- 
ous, and in being filled with logs, sawyers, and 
other impediments to a safe navigation. These 
obstacles will be removed, as the country be- 
comes settled and cultivated. Pursuing the 
course of the Quito, by a very shoal navigation, 
to nearly its source, we have only to cross the 
Ravine de la Kaspadura, a distance of four and a 
half miles, and we arrive at the bank of the riv- 
er St. Juan, which empties into the bay of Cha- 
rambira, in the Pacific. 

Weare indebted to Humboldt for the knowl- 
edge of the fact, that as early asthe year 1788, 


* A canal across the isthmus would facilitate the 
subjection of Japan, by giving the western shore 


be $50,000 per annum, taking into consideration 
the commerce and travelling which would result 
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on thisgreat post rout. The steam boats would 
leave Philadelphia early in the morning, send the 
passengers in the canal boats at Lamberton, dine 
inthe steam boat at Brunswick. and arrive at the 
Battery by sunset without difficulty or fatigue. — 
No time should be lost in commencing the pro- 
ject. 

— eee, | 





CURE OF THE DYSENTERY. 

A physician at St. Clairsville, Ohio, states 
that “during the autumn of 1821 and-i822, the 
dysentery was very prevalent in the eastern sec 
tion of the state, and in the latter season peculiar- 
ly obstinate. The various remedies recommend- 
ed for that loathsome and distressing disorder, 
were prescribed with but little advantage, for 
the disease seemed to bid defiance to our utmost 
skill, and rendered all our remedies impotent 
and ineffectual. Thus baffled by a disease we 
could not remove, and the excruciating sufferings 
of our patients demanding immediate relief, we 
were compelled to resort to some other than the 
usual mode of practice. And accordingly, I 
prescibed to a young woman of strong constitu- 
tion (but at the time laboring under a violent 
attack of the dysentery,) ten grains of the 
prussiate of iron, (in milk,) every two hours, and 
the effect was so immediate, salutary and com- 
plete, as at once to astonish the patient, the 
nurse, the friends and myself; since which I 
have used itin a great number of cases, with the 
most happy effects, and believe it to be a most 
valuable and entirely safe medicine, (in the hands 
of the skilful physician.) Since the publication 
of Dr. Zollikoffer’s book, I have used it in some 
cases of bilious remittent fever, with great ad- 
vantage, but in larger portions than he recom- 
mends, say from eight to fifteen grains in a dose, 
and repeated every six hours. 

“TI am indebted to Dr. Wright, of Baltimore, 
for the knowledge I have of this remedy, as it 
was from a paper published by that learned gen- 
tleman, some years ago, that I received the first 
hint of making use of the prussiate of iron as a 
medicine.”—Salem Messenger. 


—<> () Ga —_—__ 


AMERICAN PORCELAIN. 

The editors, a few days since, when they pub- 
lished an article from North Carolina, on the 
subject of Porcelain Clay, did not recollect the 
manufactory of porcelains or American China 
which has been established at Corlaer’s Hook, 
by Dr. Mead, andina state of operation for ma- 
ny years past. Specimens of this manufacture, 
of unquestionable beauty and fineness, were 
exhibited during the late war. On the return of 
peace, with its influx of foreign imports, this ~ 
business declined. But the last time I was at the 
establishment, some time last fall, it contained 
upwards of ten thousand pieces ready for baking. 





of the continent, the advantages of the superior 
resources of the eastern shore. America may be 
looked upon as a steffiing stone to the European 
strife, which has in view to reach eastern Africa.' 
It is the nursery of the race of men who are to 
conquer and civilize Asia—Vide Crawford’s 
History of the Indian Acrhifielago, vol. 8 fi. 337, 
et seg. 
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RARITAN CANAL. 








an enterprising monk, caused a canal to be made, 


The Trenton True American has reason to be- 


The doctor is at present absent from the city, or 
he would doubtless give a full and satisfactory ac- 
count of this interesting branch of our domesti¢e 
manufactures —MV. Y. faper. 
—— (0 
DONT SCALD YOUR POULTRY. 

A writer in the Connecticut paper remarks 

upon scalding poultry, as follows: Scalded fowls 


are ill looking and will not seil for so much as 
those that are picked, avd soon spoil, otten 


connecting these two rivers: by means of which, lieve that the expense of completing the Raritan, before market; otherwise the feathers although 
in rainy seasons, loaded canoes have passed from and Delaware Canal will not exceed $250,000.— not of the first quality will amply pay for pluck- 
the waters of the Atlantic, to those of the Pa- It would be cheap at a million, calculating theling. By scalding, poultry is deprived of its deli- 
cific. Itis not, however, our intention, at pre- immense advantages which tie three states would | cious flavour, is made insipid, often producing 
sent to examine this particular route, as — from it. The tolis would in a short time! what is termed rising on the stomach. 
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FROM THE MAYSVILLE EAGLE. 

John Wilson, better known as ** Walking Wil- 
son,” commenced trading to New-Orleans, in the 
spring of 1800 ; completed his forty eighth voy- 
age during the last summer, averaging nearly 
two anc a half trips per season; and during that 
period has travelled by land and water one hun- 
dred and twenty eight thousand miles, in the 


prosecution of trade, as will'appear from the fol- 
lowing exhihit. 
48 tripsto New Orleans, 1600 miles 78,000 


Walked 20 trips through the wilderness 


returning, 800 each 16,600 
12 do. on horseback, do. 9,600 
16 do. in steam boats, 1600 do. 25,000 

128,000 


Wilson has more than once beaten the United 
States’ mail whilst walking ; man could never 
keep side and side with him ; has never been 
overtaken by man on foot or horseback ; is about 
forty years of age ; possesses a constitution ap- 
parently unimpaired ; has amassed a portion of 
“ earthly goods,” and isnow inthe “ full tide of 
successful experiment,” making his forty ninth 
trip. Wilson is a native of Mason county, Ken- 
tucky. 

En © ae 
A PARODY 
On Moore’s favourite song of the Woodpecker. 
I knew by the post that so gaily display’d 

The sign of abear, that a tavern was near, 
And I said if a cask of good gin was e’er made, 

The man that wasthirsty might hope for it 

here. 
It was noon, in the mud puddles scatter’d around, 

In silence repos’d the voluptuous hog ; 

Every leaf was at rest, and I heard not a sound, 

Save the innkeeper flogging a mischievous dog 


And here in this lone little spot, I exclaimed, 
With apipe in my mouth anda drop in my eve, 

With acask of good liquor, old rye coffee nam’d, 
How blest could I live and how calm could I 

LIF. 

By the side of yon oak, where an old toper sips 
His glass of gin toddy, how sweet to recline, 

And to know that the liquor I raised to my lips, 
Had never been tasted by any but mine. 
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iG» Those wh.» receive this, the first number, 
will be considered subscribers to the fifth volume 
of the American Farmer. They will according- 
ly remit the amount of a year’s subscription, forth- 
with, by mail at the risk of the Editor, and be 
pleased to accept his sincere thanks, for their 
continued prenes. and his assurances, that no 
pains shall be spared to give to this volume, such 
variety and value, as will make it worthy of being 
recommended by its present patrons, to the no- 
tice of their neighbours and friends, 

_—_—S 

a7” Commodore Porter’s squadron, has arriv- 
ed at St. Thomas. The steam-boat Sea Gull, be- 
ing the first vessel of that sort ever seen there, 
“astonished the natives.” Mdearing of continued 
depredations »n American commerce, by Porto 
Rico privateers, the commodore made—steam im- 
mediately to correct the procedure. 

——— (0 

LATER NEWS.—Later intelligence, by a few 
days, is received from France by the brig Oak, 
Capt. Weeks, at Boston. War was considered 
inevitable, though it was not expected that any 
formal declaration would be made; the King’s 
Speech being sufficiently intelligible. Troops were 


—— 
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leaving Paris to join the main army on the Fron- 
tiers, preparatory to their march upon the 
Spanish Capital——-The Spanish Amdassador had 
left Paris for london, on his way home. England 
has taken no part—merely fanning the embers— 
it iseasier to kindle than to extinguish war—like 
the wood cutter’s fire which gets abroad in the 
mountains. Produce of ali kinds had risen in 
jrice. 





Letters received from Havre of the 2d February, 
state as follows. 

“War is all the talk here at present ; and it 
is the general belief that England will make 
common cause with Spain. Cotton rose yester 
day three cents per lb. and all in market was 
bought up. It is now 26 sous per. lb,”—The 
following is a poscript to a letter from a very 
respectable French house at Havre, of the same 
date. 

“A house of this city, yesterday received, 
by express, from Paris, orders to purchase all 
cotton remaining in market, for account of a 
nouse in Paris, which is very intimate with our 
prime minister, M. de Villele. We are assured 
the minister is interested in the speculation.— 
if it be so, vou may consider it certain that” war 
will take place between France and Spain. 

Another says, 

“There has been a great rise in every ar- 
ticle of produce in our Market, tobacco excepted. 
Cottons have risen 3 or 4 sous.—Georgia may 
be quoted at 26 sous, and as the demand Is great 
will no doubt go higher—Thirty sous have been 
refused for Louisiana. St. Domingo coffee has: 
sold at 42 sous. French sugars at 110 per cent. 
profit, although they have fallen a little in Paris. 
All kinds of dye woods have risen very much, 
and rice is worth 42 franmcs—some even ask 45. 
In any event, the French cannot make war before 
the first of Ap..u, and great caution should pre- 
vail on your side not to give too high prices, 
counting on the certainty of war, for I cannot 
yet think, as many do, that it is inevitable. I 
will write to you by the Montano, to sail in a 
few days. The Hector isin the roads.” 

=) 
PRICES CURRENT.—coRRECTED WEEKLY. 

Fiour, best white wheat, $7 50—Howard st. 
Superfine, $7 25—fine do. $6 75—Wharf,do. $7— 
'Wheat white, $1 50to 1 55—Red do., 75 to 80 cts 
—-Rye, 75 to 78 cents—-Corn, 59 cents.-— 
country Qats, 43 cents— Beef, 8 cents per pound 
—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
con, round, 8 to 9 cenis—-Pork $4 50 to 
5 50 per c. Ib 6to 8 cts. per lb.—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per Ib.—Beans, $1 574 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts —Red Clover Seed, $7 50 
to7--Orchard Grass do. $3-—-Herds’ Grass do. $3-- 
Timothy do. $5—Millet, $2—Flax Seed, 75 to 80 
cts.—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 35 cts. 
per gal.—Apple brandy, 30 to 52 cts.—-Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts——Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
No. 1, $3 624 per bbl.—No. 2, $3 374—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush—Coarse, do, 75— 
Butter, 26 to 25 per ib get i8j cts. per doz. 
—Turkeys, 75 cts. to $1—Geese, 37}$to 50 cts. 
Chickens, $2 per doz.—Straw, $17 per ton— 
Hay, $10. 

WHEAT.—Several cargoes of Wheat were 
sold yesterday at 155, 156, 157 a)1158 cents per 
bushel. 

Mary.anp Tosacco.—Fine yellow, from $25 
to 30—Yellow, 16 to 20—Fine rec, 10 to 14— 
Conmynon red, 4to 7, 

Prices of Seed at Philadelphia —Herd’s Grass 
of the best quality, $1 per bushel—Orchard 
Grass, $2—Timothy, $3—-Clover, $6-——Millet 














Hay at $18 per ton. 


THE CELEBRATED HUNTER EMPEROR, 
Imported four years ago, by Messrs. Tabb and 


Smith of Virginia, for the purpose of improving. 


the breed of horses in our country, has been ob- 
tained by the subscriber, for the present season. 
This noble animal is a fine bay—with black legs, 
mane and tail—handsomely marked in the face, 
and possessed of all the points which constitute 
perfection in the most useful horse, viz. size, 
beauty, strength, activity, and spirit. It is, in- 
deed, a rare thing, to see a horse of such ample 
proportions—and at the same time, so active and 
light in his movements, 

Emperor will cover at $12 the spring’s chance, 
$5 the single leap, and $20 to insure. The 
Groom will be entitled to 50 cents in each case.— 
It is indispensable, that the money be paid by 
the 10th of September, for every mare not in- 
sured—otherwise double the amount will be for- 
feited. The most satisfactory proofs have been 
received by the subscriber; which will be ex- 
hibited to any person having a desire to see them ; 
that this horse is not only remarkably sure to get 
foals, but that they are superior, both for size 
and beauty. It is believed, that so favourable 
an opportunity to improve our stock of horses, 
in this state, will not again speedily occur—and 
gentlemen from the adjacent counties, and the 
Western Shore, will be accommodated with 
good pasturage, on moderate terms. Those who 
intend to breed from Emperor, will consult their 
own interests by applying in time—because he 
will be limited as to the number of mares, and 
totwo stands, viz. at the stable of the subscriber, 
and at the town of Easton. It isa fact, that the 
excess to which thisthing is carried—superadded 
to incessant travelling about, is two often attend- 
ed with disappointment—frequent failures being 
the inevitable consequence. 

N. GOLDSBOROUGH. 

Otwell, Talbot County, March 22. 

N. RB. No mare will be considered insured, 
Without a written agreement to that effect. If 
an insured mare be sold, or transferred, the in- 
sured price must be paid. 
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WANTS A SITUATION, 

As an Overseer, aman who has asmall family. 
He is acquainted with all the branches of Agri- 
culture, as practised in England. Respectable 
references will be given. A line left at the Post 
Office directed to A. B. will be attended to. 

_————~) 
AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
i> Complete sets of the first, second and third 
vols. of the “* AMERICAN FARMER,” new and cor- 
rected Editions, can be had of the following per- 
sons ; price of which, bound, $5 per vol. or $4 
in Sheets :— 
M. CAREY & SONS and E. LITTELL, PAi- 
ladelfthia. 
W. A. COLMAN, New-York. 
WELLS & LILLEY, Boston. 
WM. F. GRAY, Fredericksburg. 
PETER COTTOM, Richmond, Va, 
RICHARD COTTOM, Petersburg. 
E. THAYER, Charleston, S.C. 
JOSEPH GALES, Raleigh, V. C. 
W. F. REDDING, special agent, now journey- 
ing through the Southern States. 

The fourth volume, now publishing, can be 
forwarded to any part of the United es, on 
application being made, by letter or otherwise, te 

J. S. SKINNER, Baltimore. 











Printed every Friday at S4 annum, for JOHN S. SKINN Ed. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 





Remarks on Ploughing, Planting, and Tillage ; 
with some observations on the Drill Husbandry. 
Prepared by Gipron Davis, Manufacturer, 
Georgetown, D. C. for the “ AmERICcAN Far- 
MER.” 

[ CONCLUDED. ]} 

PLANTING,—Say of corn, as being the most 
familiar. It isa practice with many, in laying 
off for corn, (or making the furrow to plant in) 
to plough tolerably deep, with a view, that the 
corn when planted down in that situation, will 
send forth its roots deeper, (than if planted 
shallow, or nearer the surface) that it will sus- 
tain a drought better, that it will derive more 
benefit in the course of its tillage, and that it 
will be less liable to be blown down by a storm. 

But if the husbandmen would make themselves 

acquainted with the nature of the case, they 

would find, that it matters not, whether they 
plant deep or shallow, the roots will run to their 
proper depth, and no deeper. That it is the 
heat, or influence of the atmosphere, that enables 
the seed to vegetate and grow ; that if the seed 


is planted teo deep, it will not vegetate at all,' 
but rot in the ground, as much does; that when, 


planted in a deep furrow, it is commonly cover 


bake or form a crust ; through which, sometimes, 


the plant cannot force its way ; and mostly, very| 
The \ : jall inter A . . ° . 
would become convinced, that in laying off for! ahsol (especially winter grain) it is just as 


unfavourable to the growth of the plant. 


corn, it is best to make the furrow very shallow, 


with the richest soil that can be obtained. That 
if covered with arich soil, it will not’ bake, nor 
form a crust over it, that will hinder its com- 
ing up, or be unfavourable to the growth of the 
plant. 


TILLAGE.—On this process there is much 
difference of opinion; some break their land) 
deep, and cultivate the crop shallow; some break| 


lieve, often times, there is complaint at 
drought when there had been moisture plenty, 
ifthe land had been so prepared and worked as 
to have retained it, Another objection to the 
hilling system is, that it leaves the ground very 
unpleasant in consequence of the hills and hol- 
lows. I believe, in the most perfect system, in 
the cultivation of summer crops, the first care 
should be, to keep the soil as completely on the 
surface as possible, and (in broken or hilly land) 
to keep the surface as even, or level as possible ; 
and till the ground as deep as possible. I would 
say twelve inches deep; and even more than 
that if it could be done. When the soil is kept 
on the surface, though it is not more than one 
inch deep, it will prevent the ground from bak- 
ing ; intime of rain the water will soak through 
it, and by having the stratum underneath broke 
to sufficient depth, the land will absorb all the 
moisture, and entirely prevent washing; and, 
I believe, since my memory, would very nearly 
have prevented any complaint of drought. I 
conceive this to be a subject deserving of much 
attention, because it is an expensive operation. 


DRILL HUSBANDRY.—It is said the drill 
husbandry originated, (or at least was found) 
|with the North American Indians, in their 
‘manner of cultivating corn.—Tull, by some is 
called the father of it: he introduced the prac- 





: . ©, |tise first in England.—Perhaps the celebrated 
ed with a poor clay, (or other stratum,) in which | 5 P 
there is but very little vegetable food: of course it pursued it to the greatest extent. 
cannot produce a strong growth; and again, | 
that this kind of clay or stratum, by the action of! 
heat and moisture, is liable to adhere together, and! 


Cooke, has profited most by it, because he has 
To that por- 
tion of the agricultural community, who have, 
and are turning their attention to the cultivation 
of small grain, this is a subject deserving much 
attention. It hasbeen fully ascertained, that to 
raise the most perfect and profitable crop of small 


absolutely necessary to cultivate it, as it is to 


;cultivate maize coin, or other plants in order to 
and also, to cover the seed shallow, and above | ensure the most perfect and profitable crops of 
all to be particularly careful to cover: the seed| 


them. I believe that in the common mode of 
tillage, so far as I have been acquainted, land 


\does not produce more than from one third to 
jhalf as much wheat, as it will of corn; that if 


there was as much attention and labour bestowed 
in the tillage of wheat (and other small grain) 
as there is in the tillage of corn, land would 
produce quite as much wheat, as it will of corn— 
Isaw an experiment made last year which con- 


their land shallow, and cultivate the crop deep ;|vinced me fully, that with a suitable tillage it is 


some both break and cultivate deep, and others 
shallow. Formerly, in the cultivation of corn 
especially, it was considered, (by many, or per- 
haps most,) absolutely necessary to hill the 
plant. And as it is said, “that whatsoever the 
son seeth the father do, that he doeth,” so in 
the present case, the hilling system still has 
many advocates. But they that willexamine the 
case, will find objections to hilling in the tillage 
of corn, potatoes, &c. The first is, that when 
the plant sends forth its roots, they are fed at 
a proper depth, and of course, if the plant is 
hilled, that set of roots will be covered too deep ; 
they will cease to grow ; andthe plant must send 
forth another set of roots to obtain food necessa- 
ry to its support, which, if the husbandman 
through kindness should hill the plant again, 
will cease to grow also, and the plant must 
send forth another set at a proper depth ; thus at 
every process in hilling we hinder the growth 
of that set of roots then in operation ; and no 
doubt, injure the growth of the plant. Another 
reason is, that when the ground is thrown into 
hills and hollows, in time of rains, the pulverised 
part being hilled up lays so much inclined, that 
the water cannot so well soak in, and the middle 
being an open furrow on hard earth, the water 


possible, to make land of common quality yield 
from two to three times as much wheat as it will 
with the common management. 


In the present process ip cultivating wheat, 


support the plant; and especially, if the plant 
has a large family of the Hessian fly to maintain, 
because in that situation the fly (or rather the 
nit) would consume the sap about as fast as the 
roots could procure it, and sometimes faster, in 
which case the plant must perish, as we see 
many do. Perhaps much light may be thrown 
on this subject by explaining a circumstance, 
that I presume has not generally been taken 
notice of. The nit of the fly is found in the 
stool of wheat on the ground, but so near to the 
surface, that it may be said, they live between 
Wind and water; and that it is their element 
exactly, because the greatest influence of the 
atmosphere is to be found there, and as the wheat 
grows they are raised up from the surface of 
the ground ; or the probability is, that the heat 
would become so intense that they could not sus- 
tain it, and of course wouldperish. The fly being 
considered the greatest enemy to the growing 
of wheat, it is certainly a matter of much impor- 
tance to find out some plan which would restrain 
their ravages. Now I believe it possible to 
pursue a process in the cultivation of wheat, 
that will prevent the depredations of the fly, 
perhaps entirely. We know that they live in 
the vegetable on the ground; that if they are 
put under the ground they must perish ; because 
that is not their element; there they cannot 
exist: Then the secret is, bury them ; this de- 
serves the more to be recommended because 
it can be done, not only materially tothe destruc- 
tion of the fly, but greatly to the benefit of the | 
wheat, and well worth the attention of the farm- 
er when his wheat crop is not at all affected with 
the fly. 








The Sd drawing is intended to exhibit a view 
of the drili husbandry; a. a. a. are the rows of 





there are several objections, manifest to every 


either buried too deep, or there is too much clay 
or other stratum mixed with it ; in fact, the sur- 
face is too poor to mature a crop equal to the 
strength of the land. When wheat is sown on 
a surface of clay or other poor stratum, though 
it may come up quick and handsome, yet there 
cannot be a strong growth ; such a result, it is 
not in the nature of things to expect to produce 
a strong grewth of wheat ; the surface must be 
composed of soil, (or awich earth) let the under 
stratum be what it may. If the surface is com- 
posed of clay or other poor stratum, during 
winter the frost will draw the bulb of the root 
of wheat out of the ground, andthe stoo! (or plant) 
will only be sustained by the small roots or fibres 
that will extend from it. Some seasons the 
wheat will remain a considerable time, much 
in the same situation, before it will become 
vigorous enough to send forth other roots, or 





would incline torun off; so much so, that I be- 


Vol. 5—2. * 


shoots to assist in gaining the necessary food to 


wheat (or other grain) sown in drills ata suitable 
one that will examine the case ; one is, that lands| distance a part, (1 suppose about nineteen inch- 
having but a thin soil, are commonly broke up| €s, in land broke at two operations ; 6. the soil 
too deep, the consequence is, that the soil is\of three inches depth turned over with a bar- 


share plough, and kept on the surface ; c. the 
under stratum broke nine inches deeper with a 
substratum plough; d. the unbroken stratum 
underneath. Lines are seen between the rows, 
which represent the tracks of the harrow teeth ; 
e. ¢. shew atrack, or operation of the substra- 
tum piough in the tillage of wheat, for which use 
this plough is designed to be perfectly adapted ; 
f, the leg of the plough in operation. 

Now to effect this mode of tillage, I will pro- 
pose what is certainly practical in the very 
worst case ; say a stiff blue grass field ; one man, 
one bov and three horses to perform the work. 
That whether for corn, or wheat, or any other 
grain, the first operation should be to apply the 
whole team of three horses to a very heavy 
strong harrow of about 32 inches in width, hav- 
ing nine very strong teeth, the harrow to be 
loaded so as to be a heavy draft for the team; 
then set to and harrow that very stitfest blue 
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grass field, and cross harrow it; harrow it again, 
and then cross harrow it, until the blue grass and 
sod are both torn all to pieces, which will be 
found to bea cheap way of subduing blue grass, 
especially if the weather is very dry. Then put 
one horse to a small barshare plough and turn 
the soil, thus pulverised, completely over ; this 
will bury the vegetable matter at a suitable 
depth for it to decompose most to the advantage 
of the soil, because the soil will receive and re- 
tain the vegetable matter as it is decomposed ; 
if it is suffered to lie on top of the ground, much 
of it would be carried off by evaporation. This 
operation should be performed by the boy, be- 
cause it would be the easiest ; and there should 
bea strict watch kept over him that he should 
not plough but very little deeper than the soil, 
whether three inches, or only one in depth, this 
is a matter of very muchimportance. Then the 
man should take the two horses and substratum 
plough, follow the barshare in the same furrow, 
and use his endeavours to work the ground as 
deep as the team were able, which would vary 
very much according to the quality of the stra- 
tum for a crop of wheat ; this may be done after 
harvest. Then harrow the ground lightly with 
a large harrow. Then with a small (or one 
horse) barshare plough lay off furrows very 
shallow at about nineteen inches distant, from 
centre tocentre; this will lay the land complete- 


follow after with his substratum plough urged 
by two horses, using his endeavours to pulverise 
the under stratum as deep as possible.—Then in 
the 8th month, August, sow about one Sushel of 
oats or one peck of buckwheat per acre, and 
harrow it in, then sow the clover or other grass 
seed on the surface, thus treated, and harrow it 
again. Then look at the result. The land 
worked to a great depth, with the soil at the 
surface having the stubble and other vegetable 
matter, (if any) mixed with it, so as to render 
it as loose as it can be made, wel! adapted to the 
nursing of tender roots. That when the clover 
or grass comes up, the oats, or buckwheat will 
come up also, and during hot weather protect it 
from the sun, and when frost comes, it will pros- 
trate itself and protect the grass from the frost. 
In the ensuing spring we may expect to see that 
field make a rich appearance indeed. But it will 
be said, this costs a great deal of labour ; but 
without this labour we cannot expect to reap a 
plentiful harvest. This is my present belief, 
resulting from experience, and observation, 
which is submitted—with again urging the use 
of the small, strong, heavy harrow, in destroying 
the blue grass sod, that powerful enemy to the 
growth of wheat andclover; this harrow will 
be found just as much preferable to the scarifier, 
as it is stronger and cheaper. 





horse plough and turn the soil over again, and 





after the 20th of the 9th month, September,} At the request of my friend Gideon Davis, 
sow the wheat broad cast, 14 bushels to the'and for the use of the Agricultural part of the 
acre, and harrow itin lengthways with the lay-,;community: This is to certify, that in breaking 
ing off; the wheat will come up completely in,my land for corn last spring, (about 60 acres) I 
drills, also in the hollows, having higher ground followed the barshare plough, with a substratum 
on either side, which, by the operation of the plough. until I had broke about 25 acres.—I be- 
winter, will in some measure keep hilling the |lieve the average depth of my ploughing with 
wheat ; this will tend much towards keeping the the barshare was about five inches. That the 
bulb of the root under ground, in which situation substratum plough worked about seven inches 
the plants will be much more vigorous, than if deeper, in the same furrow ; making the whole 
that part is drawn out; and also destroy much depth twelve inches. That otherwise, in the 
of the fly by burying it. As soon as the ground planting and tillage, the management was just 
has become settled in the spring, harrow it, either the same, and the land of about equa) quality 
length or crosswise, as may seem best; and throughout the field. That, the corn on that 
whenever it has become dry cnough to be injpart where the substratum plough was used, 
suitable order, plough one furrow in each row grew about twelve inches ta'ler, kept its colour 
with the substratum plough as deep as possible./throuyh the season; and produced at least fiity 
And as it is seen that another eperation with per cent.more corn. That the corn on the other 
the harrow or plough would be of use to the crop, part of the field, suffered very much with the 
apply it. If. tolerable wheat land was treated|drought ; and fired considerably. ; 
thus, there would be little or nocomplaint of the JOSEPH DELAPLANE, 
fiy—of the hard wimer—of the washing rain, February 18th, 1823, 
or of drought—and above all, of the light crop.! Montgomery County, Md. 
Land of common quality, treated in this way, 9 
would yield quite as many bushels of wheat per ——— 
acre, it is believed, as it would of corn with the FROM NICHOLSON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
CULTIVATION OF HOPS. 


best tillage. For clover or other grass, so un- 
certain by the common mode of sowing the seed! The hop planters estcem the richest and 


on a surface composed of clay, in the spring of strongest ground, the most proper ; and. if it is 


ly in lists (or gs go as soon as Sooke 





the year, and among a crop of small grain, what rocky withintwo or three feet of the surface, the: 


could reasonably be expected? but thatit would hops will prosper well; but they will by no 
spring up, in the first moist growing weather, means thrive on a stiff clay or *spongy wet land. 


as it commonly does. And again, thatasthe sea- Hops require to be planted in a situation so open’ 


son becomes dry and hot, and besides this, the as that the air may freely pass round and between 
ground sapped by the growing crop of grain, sure them, to dry up and dissipate the moisture, 
ly those tender plants of grass must be poorly | whereby they willnot be so subject to fire blasts, 
provided for ; of course they dwindle, they die ;' which often destroy the middle of large planta 
the consequence is, that the seed and labour of|tions, while the outsides remain unhurt. The 
sowing it, are both lost, and most of the husband-|hills should be feight or nine feet asunder, that 
men still wonder why they cannot succeed in|the air may pass freely through them. If the 
raising clover and other grass quite as tender/ground is intendedto be ploughed with horses 








when young; it is no wonder at all to me. 
Though I loak back, and sce that I have tread 
in those very Same steps over and over again, 
and very much to my loss. But . efter having 

ursued the mode of preparing the land and cul- 
tivating the grain just described, the husband- 
man will go on, and after harvest, when his field 
has been gleaned by stock, turn in with his one 


between the hills, it will be best to plant them 





* If some shongy wetland is laid dry by either 
ofien or hollow drains it will bear the best hops. 

+ Manu hopis are filanted in Kent and Sussex, 
at six anda half feet each way, with five sets to 
a hill as described—and four folks are used to 
leach hill. 








in squares, chequerwise ; but if the ground is 
so small, that it may be done with the breast- 
plough or spade, the holes should be ranged in a 


quincus form. Which way soever you make use 
of, a stake should be stuck down at all the places 
where the hills are to be made. Persons ought 
to be very curious in the choice of the plants as 
to the kind of hop; for if the hop-garden is 
planted with a mixture of several sorts of hops, 
that ripen at several times, it will cause a great 
deal of trouble, and be a great detriment tothe 
owner. 

The two best sorts are the white, and the grey 
bind, the latter is a large square hop, more har- 
dy, and isthe more plentiful bearer, and ripens 
later than the former. 

There is another sort of the white bind, which 
ripens a weck or ten days before the common, but 
thisis tenderer anda less plentiful bearer, but it 
has this advantage, that it comes first to mar- 
ket.{ If there is a sort of hop you value, and 
would increase plants and sets from, the super- 
fluous binds may be laid down, when the hops 
are tied, cutting off the tops, and burying thein 
inthe hill ; or when the hops are dressed, all 
the cuttings may be saved, for almost every part 
will grow and become a good set the next spring. 
As to the manner of planting the sets, there 
should be five good sets planted in every hill, one 
in the middle, and the rest round about sloping. 
Let these be pressed close with the hand, and 
covered with fine earth, and a stick should be 
placed on each side the hill to secure it. When 
the hop ground is dug in January or February, the 
earth about the hills, and very near them, ought 
to be taken away with a spade, that you may 
come the more conveniently at the stock tocut it. 
About the end of February, if the hons were 
planted the spring before, or if the ground is 
weak, they ought to be dressed, in dry weather ; 
but else, if the ground is strong and in perfection, 
the middle of March will be a goed time ; and 
the latter end of March, if it is apt to produce 
over rank binds; or the beginning of April, may 
be soon enough. Then having with an iron pick- 
er, cleared away all the earth out of the hills, so 
as to clear the stock, tothe principal roots, with 
a sharp knife you must cut off all the shoots 
which grow up with the bind the last year ; and 
also all the young suckers, that none be left to 
run in the alley and weaken the hill. It will be 
proper to cut one part of the stock lower than 
the other, and also to cut that part low, that 
was left highest the preceding vear. In dres- 
sing those hops, that have been planted the year 
before, you ought to cut off both the dead tops, 
and the young suckers which have sprung up 
from the sets, and also to cover the stocks with 
fine carth, a finger’s length in thickness. About 
the middle of April the hops are to be poled, 
when the shoots begin to sprout up; the poles 
must be set to the hills deep into the ground, with 
a square iron picker or crow, that they may the 
better endure the winds—three poles are suth- 
cient for one hill. These should be placed as 
near the hill as may be, with their bending tops 
turned outwards from the hiil, to prevent the 





t There are anumber of different sorts, known 
by the following names in Kent and Susser. 

lst. The Golden—They are productive and 
early, if planted on a fine dry deep mellow soil. 

2d. Larly Grape—Answers ona loamy soil, 
they are hardy and productive. 

3d. Backward do.—Suit a stronger soil, they 
are hardy and firoductive. 

4th. Ruffler.—Are a coarse sort, are early and 
answer onstrong land. 

5th. Old Canterbury.—Reguire land similar to 
the Golden. 
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binds from entangling ; and a space between two 
poles ought to be left open to the south to admit 
the sun beams. 


Asto the tying of hops, the buds that do not 
clasp of themselves to the nearest pole when they 
are grown to three or four feet high, must be 
guided to it by the hand, turning them to the sun, 
whose course they will always follow. ‘They 
must be bound with withered rushes, but not so 
close as to prevent them from climbing up the 
pole. This you must continue todo till all the 
poles are furnished with binds, of which two or 
three are enough for a pole, and all the sprouts, 
and binds that you have no occasion for, are to 
be plucked up, but if the ground is young, then 
none of those useless binds should be plucked up, 
but should be wrapped up together in the middle 
of the hill, About the beginning of July, the 
hops begin to blow, and will be ready to gather 
about Bartholomew tide. A judgment may be 
made of their ripeness by their strong scent 
their hardness, and the brownish colour of their 
seed. When by these tokens they appeai to be 
ripe, they must be picked with all the expedi- 
tion possible ; for if at thistime a storm of wind 
should come, it would dothem great damage, by 
breaking the branches, and bruising and disco- 
louring the hops ; and it is well known that hops, 
being picked green and bright, will sell for one- 
third more than those that are discoloured and 
brown. 


The most convenient way of picking them, is 
into a large square frame of wood, called a bin, 
with acloth hanging on tenter hooks, within it, 
to receive the hops as they are picked. Thebest 
method of drying hops, is with charcoal on an 
oast or kiln, covered with hair cloth, of the same 
form and fashion that is used for drying malt.— 
The hops must be spread even upon the oast, a 
foot thick or more, if the depth of the curb will 
allow it ; but care is to be taken not to overload 
the oast if the hops are green or wet. The oast 
ought to be first warmed with a fire before the 
hops are laid on, and then an even steady fire 
must be kept under them ; it must not be too 
fierce at first, lest it scorch the hops; nor must 
it be suffered to sink or slacken, but rather be 
increased till the,hops are nearly dryed, lest the 
moisture orsweat, which the fire has raised, fall 
back iscolour them. § When they have lain 
about “nine hours, they must be turned, and in 
two or three hours more, thehay be taken off 
the oast. It may be known when they are well 
dried, by the brittleness of the stalks, and the 
easy falling off of the hop leaves.| As soon as 
the hops are taken off the kiln, lay them ina 
room tor three { weeks or a month to cool, give 
avd toughen ; for if they are bagged immediate- 
ly they will powder, but if they lie a while (and 
the longer they lie, the better, provided they 
are covered close with blanketsto secure them 
from the air,) they may be bagged with more 
safety, as not being liable to be broken to pow- 
der in treading, the better and the harder they 
are trodden, the betcer they will keep. 

. . Be 

§ After the hops have been frut uport the oast 
about half an hour, rolls of Brimstone are iui 
ufion the fire—quantity in firofiortion to the co- 
lour of the hops, from half a found toa found 
and a half. 

{ 4s soon as they are taken off the oast they 
ought to be sifted through a sieve, with ofienings 
about an inch syuare, to take out the stalks and 
the hofis, that are not sufficiently dryed, 

§ They are generally bagged sooner in the 
above counties than recommended in this account, 
viz.in less than 48 hours, if thoroughly cool. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
NAKED BARLEY. 
Long Meadow, March 14th, 1823. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esa. 

I procured from a friend in 1821, a few grains 
of Naked Barley,* which I have carefully culti- 
vated, and intended to enquire its value, through 
the medium of the Farmer, but on the receipt of 
No. 46, Vol. 4, I got the information desired. 

Mine wasa small experiment ; in 1821, I plant- 
ed 50 grains, on the 15th April, and made 5 gills. 
In 1822. I made from those 5 gills, one bushel 
and three quarts, weighing 63 lbs. per bushel. It 
was planted 13th April, (too late,) and cut 28th 
June. I think it is a very early productive grain, 
and will give the small quantity I have, a fair tri- 
al this season, sown broad cast. 

This is a trifling affair to trouble you with, and 
by many it may be thought unworthy of atten- 
tion, but it isby this kind of attention, that we 
acquire a knowledge of the value of any plant. 

Farmers are frequently imposed on, by those 
who first offer rare seeds for sale, and I gene- 
rally make experiments on a small scale; if 1 
find the article not valuable, or curious, 1 dis 
cardit ; for instance, the Helligoland bean was 
puffed off, as a very valuable field bean, produ- 
cing very abundantly. I procured two pints, 
which cost me two dollars, (at the rate of sixty- 
four dollars ver bushel.) I planted them care- 
fully, in good ground, expecting to make enough 
to plant an acre or two, but was disappointed ; I 
planted them two years, and concluded I had 
been imposed on. It is not necessary to give the 
character of this bean, as I believe all who have 
pianted it, have discarded it ; I think it is worth- 
less in the extreme, but I speak only from my 
own knowledge ; it may have succeeded better 
with others. I could name a number of other 
seeds, I have planted, and discarded as unpro- 
jfitable. But ‘vhen experiments are made on a 
jsmall scale, the expense istrifling, and although 
_we may be frequently disappointed, we are some- 


itimes gratified in the result ; but it does not ap- 
pear, that the properties of the Naked Barley, 
has been ascertained here, and it may possibly 
turn out to be a valuable grain to cultivate.f 

| Although the large class of Farmers, the ren- 
ters of land, are not generally experimenters, 
jthere are a great number of intelligent, wealthy 


! 





now prevailing, who are making direct attacks 
upon old prejudices and systems, which may re- 
sult in lasting benefits to the country. And it is 
by the exertions of those aided in their commv- 
nications, by the agricultural societies, and the 
periodical agricultural publications, that the 





| * The Barley mentioned by our correspondent 
A, isot the same kind, with that we noticed in 
/No. 46, Voi; 4, as having been cultivated by 
| Captain Hall, of Harford county, Md. some of 
,wiiuch has since been brought to Baltimore 
tor sale as per advertisement, on the last page of 
|No. 48. We believe that this variety of Barley, 
iwill be found more profitable to the farmer, 
ithan the kinds usually cultivated, and very pro- 
ibably be more desirabie than these to our brew- 
ers —dit. im. Furmer. 

t Itis perhaps more incumbent onusto report 
jwhen the resultis unfavourable, than when it is 
|promising—where is the benetit of experiments, 
if the result be not made known? What would 
we say of the Pilot, who being wrecked upon an 
unknown sheal or rock, would refuse to anchora 
buoy as a signal of danger to his brother mariner ? 
Yet we fear it is too much the fashion to suf- 
press a knowledge oj failures in cases of new and 





unsuccessful processes. —Ldit. dm. Farmer. 


persevering agriculturists, excited by the spirit, 





it 
spirit of improvement will increase—your paper, 
as a vehicle of communication, is doing its full 
part. 

But, sir, improvement will be gradual. It is 
almost impossible to persuade, or drive the old 
three field farmers of Maryland, from their ro- 
tation of crops, which have been pursued by 
their ancestors for many generations. 

I have been farming twenty-four years, and 
have sometimes made pretty good crops ; for in- 
stance, I have had 25 bushels of wheat per acre, 
for a field; this wasthe greatest quantity of straw 
lever saw, on so much ground ; but it was, in 
spots, very much injured by the rust, or the 
quantity of grain would have been greater, I 
have had 85 bushels of wheat off two acres.— 
I have had six stacks of Lawler wheat off six 
acres, which were generally estimated te be 
large enough for 40 or 45 bushels per stack, but 
the straw was very long, and it is a kind of wheat 
that does not yield well from the stack, and I 
had but 23 bushels per stack. I have had 50 
bushels of oats per acre, and as good crops of 
corn as my neighbours, say sometimes 30 bushels 
per acre; I have had 30 bushels of corn, 33 cart 
loads of pumpkins, and five loads of cymblins, 
off five acres planted in rows, alternately : I 
have had three tons ot herd grass hay per acre, and 
very frequently, very fine crops of clover; I have 
never weighed the produce of an acre of clover, 
when cured, but I one year, secured 627 cart 
loads. I have had upwards of 300 lbs. flax per 
acre ; barley has never succeeded with me, ruta 
baga and potatoes, I have cultivated with great 
attention, but I have never made a great crop of 
either, and although I have made tolerable crops 
of all those articles, I have sometimes made ve- 
ry indifferent ones. But when I compare those 
products, (and some of them are pretty good,) 
with the eastern crops, as published in the Far- 
mer, say *72 bushels winter, 44 bushels spring 
wheat, 84 bushels oats, 130 bushels corn, up- 
wards of 600 lbs. flax, 60 bushels barley, 48 bush- 
els rye, from 6 to 800 bushels ruta baga, pota- 
toes, and mangle wurtzel, &c. per acre, I am 
astonished at the difference, and am willing to 
ack nowledge myself a novice at the business. 

The crops I notice, as having made myself, 
are not to be considered asthe general produce 
of my land. Far from it ; they are parts of the 
;best crops I have ever made, and compared with 
my general crops, and those of my neighbours, 
of two barreis of corn, per thousand hills, and 
from six to ten bushels of wheat, for one sown, 

roves that our lands are capable of much higher 
improvement, and although I am considerably 
advanced in years, I hope yet to improve by the 
examples set before me, and the information de- 
rived from the experience of others, 





A. 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ALBION’S 4th LETTER TO HIS SON. 








The country wins me still ; 

I never fram’d a wish, or form’d a flan, 
That fiaiter’d me with hopes of earthly bliss, 
But there I laid the scene. 





In the 3d letter I gave you some hints resnect- 
ing sheep, and now I propose giving you a 
description of the Albion farm—from the pian’ 
which you have had of this farm, it may be 
seen, that numbers one to ten inclusive, being 
one half part of the same, was arable land, cul- 
tivated on a regular and an unchangeable system 
of cropping, aad the remaining half part, was old 
pasture and meadow ground, which had rot been 
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ploughed for, at least, a century: indeed, to 
plough this ground, and particularly that part in 
pasture, would reduce its value at least one 
half, as it would require another century to re- 
cover the mischief done by the plough. 

Through the centre of the farm, from north to 
south, ran, with a gradual fall, astream of water, 
sufficiently largé to turn a small mill, and 
the east and west sides of the farm had a gentle 
fall into this stream, so that the whole farm 
formed a valley, looking towards the south. 

When this property was first inclosed into 
ficlds, the proprietor had in view the present 
system of management, and divided the arable 
part accordingly into ten fields of 30 acres each, 
so that by following a ten-field system, no field 
had two kinds of cropping in it at the same time 
—each field, on the whole farm was inclosed by 
a white thorn hedge, anda ditch three feet deep, 
and three and a half feet wide at the top, on 
the side of the fence most exposed to the stock, 
or else on the side where it would the more 
readily take off the superfluous water; these 
fences were kept good at so little expense, by 
plashing and scouring out the ditches, that they 
were a source of profit to the tenant, as they 
furnished him with — faggots for farm yard shel- 
ters, wattled fences, and fire wood. 

The highest ends of the arable fields, were, 
originally, of a brown, loose, sandy soil, intermix- 
ed with some smail flint stones, and the lower 
ends of them were of much the same kind of 
soil, but very wet, occasioned by the under 
strata of all the arable fields, which lay from 
nine to twelve inches below the surface, being 
avery solid white clay, similar in appearance to 
pipe clay, but in some parts it was of the nature 
of marl, which might be ascertained by putting 
it into streng vinegar, when it would ferment 
like yeast—but by sough or under drain'ng all) 
the wet parts of these fields, and ploughing the 
whole of them in autumn, with a very strong 
plough, and four huge horses, some of the whit« 
clay was turned up, and where this could not 
be effected by the plough, the mattock and shovel 
were employed, until the whole surface was well 
covered with the under strata, which occasioned 
a vast improvement. 

The grass ground was one half part of the 
farm, and had a surface of brown sandy clay, 
resting on an under strata of dark lead coloured 
clay, particularly greasy and tough, and quite 
impervious to wet; this ground was originally 
too wet, but by sough or under draining the wet 
parts, and sinking the ditches round the pastures, 
the whole was made sufficiently dry, and became 
very valuable ground for breeding and feeding 
stock, being covered with a herbage consisting 
of rough stalked meadow, or orchard grass, 
smooth stalked meadow, sheeps fescue, sweet 
vernal, meadow catstail, or timothy, rib grass, 
. white clover, cow grass, and a vust number of 
other grasses, which altogether formed a most 
beautiful smooth verdure, and particularly so 
in the autumn, winter, and spring—a short time 
after the sward dresser had been passed over it 
—one hundred and twenty acres of this grass 
ground, could be, at any season of the year, 
covered with water, one half of which was 
meadowed, and the other half pastured alter- 
nately. 

By turning to the plan, you may see the di- 
rections of the artificial water courses, which 
were made to convey waterto these grounds— 
these cuts were exactly ona level, from one end of! 
them to the other, and had no outfall at the south 
end ; and all the soi}, taken out in forming them, 
was placed on the fof side, next the arable land, 
so that when a pair of draw gates were let down, 
which were placed at the top end of the origina 








water course, all the water was forced into the 
artificial cuts, and having no other way to escape, 
flowed regularly over their level sides into the 
meadow, trom one end tothe other, covering the 
surface two or three inches deep—where the 
water was interrupted by small cuts, - running 
nearly parallel with the main feeders, and like 
them exactiy level ; these cuts were repeated, 
so often as the water appeared inclined to collect 
together, in order that it might be carried regu- 
larly over the whole surface of each piece of 
ground, when it fell into the original water 
course, where it turned a mill, that thrashed and 
ground all the grain, and at the same time cut 
all the hay and straw eaten by all the stock on 
the farm. 

The buildings on the farm, were all of brick, 
and covered with welch slate; the barn adjoined 
the mill, the stables, sheds and other buildings 
adjoined the barn; and the thrashing machine 
was tarned by water. 

The house was three stories high, and had two 
sitting rooms 14 by 16 feet—servant’s hall, kitch- 
en and back kitchen each, 14 by 20 feet—in the 
latter was a complete set of brewing utensils, 
where two hogsheads of ale, and an equal quan- 
tity of beer could be made ata brewing, and 
water was conveyed by lead pipes into the kitch- 
ens, stables, sheds and foldyards, the whole be- 
ing planned with a view te save manual ladour as 


much as possible. 
bi ALBION. 


FROM THE WINYAW INTELLIGENCER. 


Stateburgh, 8. C. Jun. 1823. 

Sir,—I enclose you some further observations 
and experiments made by Dr. Bracey upon the 
rot in cotton the last year, which taken with 
those made by him in 1821,* will, I think, settle 
the question so long agitated about its origin. 
A committee of the CLAREMONT AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, appointed to select such pieces for 
publication as are presented to it, and thought 
to be the most interesting and worthy of public 
notice, have requested me to send you Dr. Bra- 
cEy’s for insertion in your useful paper. 

With sentiments of respect, I am, Sir, your’s, 
&c. , 





* See Winyaw Intelligencer of January, 2d, 
1822. 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE ROT. 


BY DR. XENOPHON J. BRACEY. 


In a small detached field of about 15 acres, 
I had the stalks and trash of the preceding 
year’s cotton collected and burned. he seed 
were ther. soaked 24 hours in a strong solution of 
salt and water, and carefully rolled in fresh wood 
ashes, and planted in beds in the usual manner. 
In another field, I had the fibres of cotton burned 
off the seed by setting fireto the heap, stirring 
it briskly, so as to destrey effectually all eggs 
&e. these were also soakedin brine, and rolled 
in lime. These preparatory steps gave me a 
good stand, and vigorous growth when young— 
but early in the month of August, the rot had 
made a formidable appearence in both these 
fields, the cotton was very forward on account of 
the seed, having been procured from the extreme 
art of North Carolina, bordering on Tennessee. 
enveloped several plants, with gauze entirely, 
first clearing away every appearance of larva, 
egg, or imsect;I then covered several limbs, 
containing many pods on them, in all about a 





dozen, under three of the gauge sacks, I placed! 


some insects* and rendered them, as well as 
all the others, inaccessible by close tying around 
the body of the plant. The envelope remained 
until nearly the whole of the pods opened, or 
about the last of September,—in the course of 
which time, much of the adjoining cotton rotted, 
the season having been uncommonly wet. Not- 
withstanding, I could not discover a puncture, or 
even the slightest appearance of rot on any one 
of the pods so protected, except the three plants 
which had insects placed within the covering, 
nearly every pod rotted on those, or were mate- 
tially injured by frequent punctures—I am cer- 
tain that the whole would have rotted had not 
a few days dry weather intervened, which saved 
14 pods out of 52, the aggregate number on the 
three plants. There were about 170 pods on 
the other plants enveloped, which leoked larger 
than those around, and were entirely free from 
the black specks observable on all unprotected 
cotton—and I am fully impressed with the belief, 
that they yielded more cotton, though I did not 
weigh them to test the fact. One of the insects 
under one of the coverings produced about 40 
young ones in the latter part of August, and they 
were able to produce rot aout 6 days after. 
This circumstance induced me to collect about a 
dozen insects, and place them under three tum 

biers, dividing them equally. I fed them daily 
with fresh pods of green seed cotton, for a week ; 
ithey all appeared healthy, and punctured the 
pod, about every two hours for sustenance, dur 
ing the night as well as day—I then fed those 
under one of the tumblers with black seed pods, 
and continued the green seed to the others ; at 
the end of another week, all under the glass fed 
with black seed cotton died, the others continued 
healthy, at.d seemed to feed rather oftener than 
at first. In the course of a few days after, I 
found, upon changing the pods, that one of them 
which had been under the glass 24 hours, had a 
number of eggs on it, which I carefully preserv- 
ed, Sy returning it under the covering, and plac- 
ed a cotton leaf under the other glass. Two 
days after I found the leaf almost covered 
with eggs, which hatched in four days. I then 
had at. innumerable brood of small black insects 
which collected in groups on different parts of 
the pod, givingthem an ulcerated appearance. 
I was obliged to sweep them off carefully with 
a feather in order to renew their daily food. In 
the course of two or three days, they began to 
assume a greenish cast, and gradually developed 
all the appearances, which has been described on 
a former occasion. 

1 wish therefore to correct conjectures formed 
the last year in regard to their manner of pro- 
fpagation. The egg certainly brings forth the 
insect, and it speedily matures, without under- 

oing any change except in size and colour. 

ow often they multiply their species in the 
course of the year, 1 am unable to say, but believe 
it to be more than once?—Ihe matured insect 
probably undergoes a change at the approach of 
winter, but as yet I have not been enabled to 
detect it,, It is not material whether it does 
undergo @ change or not ; the object of this re- 
search has been direeted, in ascertaining fully 
the cause of rot, by which means we might be 
enabled to come also at the remedy—bat se 
far as my researches go, the remedy seems re- 
moved, if possible, to a greater distance ; such 
as have been heretofore recommended, are at 
least, perfectly ineffectual—and the only one 
which now holds out to be really successful, is 
planting together alternate rows of black and 
green seed cotton. This plan has succeeded in 





believed. 





* Genus, Cimex Linn. Species, Velox, ae it is 


= 





- You will perhaps hear of his groaning about the! 
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two fields in which it was planted this year ; 
perhaps from the dislike the insects have to the 
black seed the intermixture deceives and con- 
fuses them—by which means they are driven 
from the field. 


ee () a 
From the Farmers’ Messenger. 


SIGNS OF A POOR FARMER. 

He grazes his mowing land late in the fall, and 
his pastures early inthe spring, and consequently 
ruins both. Some of his cows are much past 
their prime. He neglects tokeep the dung and 
the ground from the sills of his buildings ; and it 
costs him twenty dollars to make repairs when 
one dollar’s worth of work would have been suffi- 
cient if performed at leisure time ten years be- 
fore. He sows and plants his land until it is ex- 
hausted before he thinks of manuring. He has 
generally too much stock, and many of them un- 
ruly. He is almost sure to have a good deal of 
stake and pole fence. He says that he cannot 
arm it for want of money: this is frequently the 
case with good farmers, but you may know a 
sloven by his inattention to little things—his 
children’s shoes are spoiled for want of shoe 
strings to tie them, or for want of a little tallow 
t su: p'e them—his door hinge comes off for want 
of anail, andthe door is destroyed for want of 
ahinge, and his mow istrampled on and cattle 
gored for want of a door; and all this loss is oc- 
casioned by not timely driving and clenching a 
single nail. Nothingis in order—he has a place 
for nothing, and nothing in its piace. Ifhe wants 


a 


and exertion makes him poor, and his poverty 
tendech to poverty. You will generally see the 
smoke begin to come out of his chimney long af- 
ter day light in winter. His horse stable is not 
daily cleaned out, or his horse littered and cur- 
ried. —Boards, shingles, and clapboards are to be 
seen cff his buildings month after month, without 
being re-placed. He feeds his hogs with whole 
grain and suffers them to be much injured for 
want of a warm bedand warm pen; he seems to 
live without thinking; if his lambs die, or the 
wool comes off his sheep, he does not seem to 
think that it is for want of care and food. He is 
generally a troublesome borrower, and frequent- 
ly forgets toreturnthe thing which he has bor- 
rowed. 

In a word, a poor farmer in the strict sense of 
the word; is a poor creature—he is a poor hus- 
band, a poor father, a poor neighbour and a poor 
citizen. A good farmer may be poor, but a poor 
farmer cannot act his part well: in other words, 
he cannet be good as a man or as a christian. 


ee 0 aa 


PUMPKIN SEED OIL. 
To the President of the Hampsire, Franklin and 
Hampden Agricultural Society. 

Dear Str—As a member of your Society, I 
deem it to be my duty to communicate to you 
the result of an experiment that I have made on 
Pumpkin seeds, in the Linseed Oil Mill. 

A number of my neighbors furnished me this 
lyear with seeds, which, together with my own, 





a gimblet, a chissel, ora hammer, he hunts ‘*up/made about nine bushels, and on making the 


chamber, out atthe barn and corn-house, in the 
cupboard, and lastly when he has spent more 
time in pursuit than it takes him to do the job, 
le finds it down cellar. He keeps no stock of the 
smallest things: if a button or a bail to a pail 
gives way, or a key toa yoke, ora pin to a sled, 


jexperiment, I found that they produced about 
six gallons of oil, and probably when the expe- 
riment is tried upon a large scale, they will 
produce more. I tried the oil on the screw of 
ithe Oil Press, and find that it answers an equal 
purpose, to prevent friction as sweet oil, and of 


ora helve toan axe, astring or a swingle to a/course it will be good to use on the axletrees of 
flail, or even a tooth toarake, he has none to re-/carriages that are made of iron, either alone, or 


place them. He seldom does any thing in stor- 
my weather, or in an evening, and is sure to keep 
no ihemoranduin of little jobs that are to be done. 


hardness of the times frequently in a bar room.; 
Death and the tax-gatherer he knows must 
come; yet he makes no provisions for either of 
them. Although he has beenona piece of good 
land for twenty years, ask him for a grafted ap- 
ple, and he will tell you that he could not raise 
them for he never had no luck. His mdolence 
and carelessness subject him to many accidents — 
He looses soap or cider for want of a in the 


mixed with tar, to prevent friction. I have also 
tried it inthe lamp, and find it to be as inflamma- 
ble as lamp oil, and without the offensive smell 
of that oil ; andthe light emitted from’ it is of a 
greenish yellow tinge and is easier to the eyes, 
and, especially, when reflected from white paper, 
than the weak glimmering light of a candle, and 
of course the light is easier to read or write by, 
and especially to weak eyes. 

I have been informed by gentlemen of medical 
skill, that the seeds of pumpkins have so great 
atendency to promote urine in animals, as to 
render them unfavourable to their health ; and 





midst of his busy ploughing, his plough breaks 


because it was not housed ; and when he is reap-' 


aneighbor of mine informed me that his geese 
‘became so relaxed as to be unable to go, by 


ing away from home his hogs break into lis gar-/eating pumpkin seeds.— These circumstances in 


den for want of an additional board. He docs 
not take the advantage of his business by driving 
it when he can, and consequently he is like the 
old woman’s son, “so busy that he never does 
any thing ;”or at least he seldom finishes one 
thing before he begins another, and therefore 
brings little to pass, and is often to be seen in a 
great hurry. He is seldom neat in his person, 
and ‘wilt sit down to table without combing his 
hair, and ‘suffer his children to do so without 
washing ‘their hands and faces. He frequently 
drives his cattle with aclub, and is generally late 
to publick worship. His children are also apt to 


jduced me this season to cut open my pumpkins, 
and take out the seeds before ae them to my 
cattic, and I found by the experiment last fall, 
land the beginning of winter, that my horned 
‘cattle, shecp, and swine derived the greatest 
benefit with the least expense to myself of any 
thing that ever I tried in the agricultural line. 
And from the little experience that I have had 
asa farmer, Iam induced to think, that there is 
no one article that is cultivated, from which so 
much advantage can be obtained, by so little 
labour, as from the cultivation, and right use of 
the pumpkin. It is probable that the oil of 


be late to school, and their books are torn and! pumpkin seeds may be made a complete substi. 


dirty. He is careless ; his children and domes- 
ticsare sotoo. Ashe has no caterprise, so he is 
sure tohavenomoney. If he nust have money, 
he frequently makes great sacrifices to get it ; 
and as he is slack in his payments, and buys al- 
together on credit, ke pays throuch the nose tor 


tute for tallow ; and when it is once introduced 
into use it will probably be worth at least $1.50 
per gallon. Children can with the greatest ease 
take out the seeds when the pumpkin is cut open, 
with a spoon ortheir hands, and spread them ou 
a floor where they wiil soon dry; and it is pro- 
per that they should be preserved clean, and 





every thing. His want of forethougit, econumy, 





without being suffered to mould. In the United 
States, where there is such an unbounded region 
of land, and labour above the price of produce, 
the main object of the farmer ought not to be 
the obtaining of the greatest quantity of produce, 
from the best piece of land, as in many places in 
old countries which are so crowded with popu- 
lation as almost to be in a state of starvation, anc 
labor of no consequence; but the obtaining of 
the greatest quantity from the least labor and 
expense, taken together. I have no idea that 
fields appropriated exclusively to pumpkins 
would be profitable like those of corn and pump- 
kins planted together; for if they be planted 
too thick they are an inconsiderable damage to 
each other. There ought not probably to be 
more then one pumpkin suffered to grow to twen- 
ty hills of corn, otherwise they are apt to choke 
the growth ofthe corn, and not produce so many 
or so good pumpkins either. It costs scarce any 
more labor to raise corn and pumpkins in the 
same field than it does to cultivate it exclusively 
for corn, and perhaps the crop is worth a third 
more. On the whole, I am inclined to think that 

this subject is worth your notice. 

I am yours, &c. 

Respectfully, 
JOSIAH WHITE. 
Northampton, March 17, 1820. 


—_ << 6 —a——— 


NAVAL OFFICERS. 

The attention of the officers of our navy to the 
arts, sciences, improvements, valuable products 
and curiosities of the different parts of the world 
which they visit, has often been mentioned with 
the approbation that it deserves, It seems as 
if they generally felt themselves bound to bring 
home something that might gratify or benefit 
their fellow citizens. A late instance is thus 
noticed inour Baltimore papers 

“Captain C. G. Ridgely has presented to the 
University of Maryland, for the museum, a col- 
lection of minerals, formed during his late visit 
to South America, and which includes several 
of the most interesting productions of Peru and 
Chili, principally from their gold and silver 
mines. Capt. R. has also presented, with other 
general curiosities, a couple of specimens of 
earthen ware, found near the tombs of the Incas, 
which shew that considerable skill in the art of 
pottery existed among the ancient Peruvians, 
hese specimens, when compared with the 
fragments of similar works found in the western 
states, may, possibly, throw some light on the 
probable history of the civilized tribes who ap- 
pear once to have inhabited that portion of our 
continent,” 

We may add, that capt. Spence, of the navy, 
has forwarded to us “a sketch of Spanish con- 
tinental America,” showing the various estab- 
lishments therein, up to the year 1810, the 
epocha of the revolution. It makes three folio 
pages, of elegant penmanship, displayed in the 
most pleasing manner, with the judgment of an 
experienced statistical writer. € cannot copy 
this intothe REGISTER soas to do justice tothe 
original ; and, from the great changes that have 
taken place, it would not afford much of that sort 
of information about those regions which the 
people are most interested just now in obtaining: 
but we are not the less thankful, on that account, 
to capt. Spence for his interesting compliment. 

Niles’ Register. 
a ‘ 

An English publication observes, that “seeds 
when not su‘hciently ripe, will swim, but when 
arrived at full maturity, they will be found uni- 
ormly to fall to the bottom ; a fact that is said 
to hold equally true of all seeds,” 
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RECAPITULATION. 
From Baltimore to Amsterdam, 6098 
Do. do. Rotterdam, 6127 
Do. do. Bremen, 4749 
Do. do. Hamburg, 630 
Do. do. Cowes& Market 338 
Do. do. London, 305 ; 
Do. do. Boston, 130—18377 
Do. the District to Amsterdam, 2686 
Do. do. Rotterdam, 828 
Do. do. Bremen, 2426 
Do, do. Cowes & Market 2775——8715 


Numberof hhds. Maryland Tobacco 

shipped from 1st January to 31st 
December, 1822. 

To which add what remained in the 
state on the Ist January, 1823, viz: 
In the Warehouses in 3altimore, 

On board of four vessels then load- 
ing, 

In the Warehouses on the Potomac, 
including Bladensburg—-estima- 
ted number, 

Inthe Warehouses on the Patuxent 
and Bay-side up to the Severn— 
estimated number, 


27092 


8456 


924 


2250 


1750—13380 





40472 
Deduct what remained in the state 
the Ist January, 1822, viz: 

In the Warehouses in Baltimore, 
On Board the ship Athens, loaded. 
in December, 1821, & not cleared 
on the Ist of the following month, 
In the Warehouses on Potomac inclu- 
ding Bladensburg, as ascertained 
tobe, 

In the Warehouses on Patuxent and 
Bay-side up to the Severn—esti- 
mated number, 


5070 


728 


1240 


1200-8258 





Which makes the Crop of Maryland 
Tobacco, the growth of 1821,to be hhds. 32234 


—— 0 
PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR PROMO- 
‘ TING AGRICULTURE. 


November 19—sStated Meeting. The Presi 
dent in the Chair. 

A Communication was read from Mr. James 
Williams of Philadelphia County, dated Novem- 
ber 18, accompanied by several specimens of 
Ruta Baga Turnip, Mangel Wurzel, fable Beet, 
and Carrots all of a very large size. The Mane 
gel Wurzel of his crop averaged four pounds 
each ; several weighed 8 or 9 lbs. some 10 Ibs 
and measuring 16 to 22 inches in circumference. 
Some of the Table Beet measured nearly as 
much as the Mangel Wurzel. Many of the Car- 
rots weighed between 2 and 3 lbs. and several 
measured near the crown from 9 to 11 inches 
round, and averaged about one pound. One quar- 
ter of an acre produced 87 bushels, equal to 
about 10 tons per acre. The Mangel Wurzel 
yielded at the rate of 400. bushels, or 12 tons per 
acre. The soil was not favourable tv the culti- 
vation of tap roots. These valuable crops were 
cultivated with the horse hoe-plough, invented 
by Mr. Williams, and tried before several mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Society at their exhibi- 
tion inJune last, to their decided approbation, as 
stated in the Report. Hethinks that with it, and 
ina proper soil, 20 tons of either of the roots 
mentioned may be obtained, or 50 bushels of In- 
dian corn with the same labour, could be gather 
ed. Considering the extremely dry weather du- 
ring thé last season, the size of the roors and the 
quantity yiclded by the land of Mr. Williams was 
considerable, and shows the good effects of good 
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FROM THE FEDERAL REPUBLICAN. - 
A Statement of the croft of Maryland Tobacco, the growth of 1821, and the Exports of the same in 1822. 
Peet aoe = a — 
t.Jt.] € jae| § |S23i s 
— of | Vessets’ Names. | SELSE] &§ | FL] Ss level g ToTat. 
earance. | as 2 NS | = 3 5S Ossi s 
iS} q 1S 1 =! § 
1822, Jan. 26; Ann 278 ] 
Feb. 6) Hibernia 437 | 
2} Athens 728 
20} Kolla 629 | 
“| Pallas | 543 
“| Brunswick 454 | 
Mar. 16} Wabash 395 
22) Mandarin 430 | 
23| Philip 450 
“| Unity 84 
25} ThomasGibbons | 226 
26, William | 506 | 
May 1| Edward | 407 
2| Graff Zinzendorff | 167 
6| Brig Agile 130 
9| Governor Griswold 487 ; 
10} London Packet | 448 
14| Lady Munroe 52 
June 5| Edward Foster 202 
10} Dumfries 414 | 
13| Nestor | 340 
20| Janus 400 
27| Frederick | 285 | 
28} Herman | 311 
July 16) Wabash 391 
“| Henry Clay 481 
19] Plato $38 
22} Rolla 595 
30} Virgin 317 
“| Miltord 375 
31} Brunswick 377 
Aug. 1) Hibernia 231 
3} Philip 282 | 
“| Fabius 305 
12} Jason 401 
13} William Penn 491 
“| Jupiter 408 
Sep. 4 achsamkeit 396 
11| Mary 502 
21; General Lingan 467 
Oct. 4| Edward 287 
1 Arathusa 497 
19} Thomas Gibbons 349 
24) Massassoit 253 
Nov. 7} Engle 132 
4| London Packet 461 
22; Balloon 337 
27| Edward Foster 180 
Dec. 3} Emma 347 
4) Philip 380 oe eet 
6098 | 6127 | 4749 | 630 | 305 | 338 | 130 | 18,377 hhds. 
—————————— OO ee 
From George Town and Alexandria. 
- 1822, Mar.20) Repeater 350 | 
April 2} Eagle 735 
10} General Lingan 593 
May 1) Hope 223 
July 1} Wilhelmina 499 
10} Delta 550 
12} Ventrossa 350 
“| Midas 300 
29} Neva 367 
Aug. 3| Virginia 432 
3} Abigail 435 
17| Eight Sons 363 ; | 
20} Fagle 731 | 
Sep. 3] Marquisot Anglesea | 243 
10| Medtord 431 | 
20| Grampus 370 | 
Oct 20; Ann 329 
Nov. 18} Ulysses 654 
Dec. 12} Halcyon 361 
31' America 399 
4 | 2686 | 828] 2426] | | 2775 | 8715 hhds. 
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vourable circumstances of soil and season.— 
Crops, equally good, if not superior to that of, 
Mr. Williams, were raised this year, by Mr. 
Walker, W 7 Village, Philadelphia 
County ; and % r. Joshua Gilpin, on a very 
elevated spot Sf ground back of Wilmington, 
Delaware. The drill system was pursued in 
both instances, and the land properly prepared. 
The uncommon fine and late autumn, enabled 
Mr. Gilpin to put in a crop of wheat after his 
turnips were pulled. ; 

Mr. James Vaux attended the society, and ex~- 
hibited a stem of a young apple tree perforated 
in various places above ground, but not extend- 
ing to the branches, nor descending to the roots. 
The stem being sawn into blocks, and connected 
by a wire running through their centres, showed 
the depredations of the insect fully. Several 
hundred apple trees inthe orchards in Philacel- 
phia County, from which this specimen came, 
have been killed by these insects. Farmers 
should examine their young trees frequently, and 
with an awl or other pointed tool, or iron ware, 
destroy the insects by perforating the puncture 
made by them. ‘The holes ought to be filled with 
thick lime wash, to keep out the rain and pre- 
vent future attacks in the same places. 

Specimens of very large French Chesnuts, in 
the burrs, the growth of the present year, from 
Mr. Shallcross, of dope Farm, near Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, were shown, The roots produ- 
cing the tree from which they were taken, was 
planted in the year 1806, and bore fruit for the 
first time in the year1816. The nuts came from 
France. In 1820, one nut selected from a burr 
containing two others, weighed 20 dwt. 6 grs.— 
‘Lhe other two were of a large size. No fruit- 
bearing tree offers greater inducements to the far- 
mer to plant than these large Chesnuts. In the 
south of France, in Spain and Italy they consti- 
tute the principal part of the diet of the labour- 
ing class of people in the country. The trees 
may be obtained from some of the American 
Nurserymen. 

In the third volume of the Memoirs of the 
Philadelphia Socicty for promoting Agriculture, 
may be seen a paper onthe cngrafting of the 
Chesnut tree, by a mode pursuc din France, cal- 
led “pipe or ring grafting,” ai on the profit of 
an orchard of these trees.—Unicn. 
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FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS. 


ON THE CULTURE OF PEAS, 

The pea is a native of the southern parts of 
Europe, and is found growing spontaneously in 
the westetn parts of our own continent. The 
family is a large one, containing several species ; 
but of these the fe/d fea alone comes within the 
scope of our present purpose. Of this, there are 
two varieties, denominated from their colvur, 
the grey and the green; both productive, and 
(when separated from the skin that surrounds 
them) a food of excellent quality for man; 
wholesome, nutritive and pleasant : and for cat- 
tle, whethe, in a dry or green state, much to be 
recommended. Sheep, cows and horses are par- 
Roath fond of them; and hogs are more 
promptly and economically fattened on a mixture 
of pea and barley meal, in a state of accetus fer- 
mentation, than by any other food. 

The structure.of the roots would indicate, 
that peas are an exhausting crop; and it is on 
this evidence, that in Europe they are admitted 
only in long, or six years rotations; butif we ex- 
amine the leaves, in regard to both number and 
form, we will probably find reason to modify this 

inion, and allow, that by stifling weeds, by 

ecking evaporation, and eventually by their 





own fall, they meliorate the soil and render it 
more favourable to subsequent crops. 

Following turnips, the preparatory labour for 
a pea crop, is not great. One, or at most two 
ploughings, will be sufficient. Sowing, as a gen- 
eral rule, oughtto follow ploughing, without loss 
of time ; and care should be taken, that the seed 
be not laid too deeply. The two methods, row 
and broad cast sowing, may be indifferently pur- 
sued. By the former, the seed is economised, the 
product increased, and the sei] better tilled ; but 
not, as some have supposed with such decided 
advantage as to outweigh the saving, in time and 
labour, of the latter, 

The length and feebleness of the stems of peas 
and the little tendrils they throw out for support, 
indicate the advantage of mixing with them other 
plants of more erect growth, which may prevent 
the peas from falling and lodging. For this pur- 
pose, rye, oatsand beans have been selected, and 
with great advantage. 

This crop is employed either in a dry or ina 
green state ; between which every farmer will 
select, according to circumstances, It the mar- 
ket for peas be brisk and high, he will in harvest, 
thresh and sell the grain; if, on the other hand, 
peas are low and pork high, the moment the 
pods fill, he will turn in his hogs upon them, and 
with the following advantages: Ist, the hogs feed 
and fatten themselves, without any additional in- 
terposition of his labour ; 2d, no particle of their 
manure is lost ; 3d, the dedris of the crop, refused 
by the hogs, is given back to the soil; and 4th, 
the rooting of thsee animals, which in other cases 
1s an injury, is in this a benefit. 
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INVENTION OF AN IMPROVED TREAD 
MILL. 


Mr. Richmond, who is engineer to the gas 
works here, and whose mechanical inventions so 
evidently point out his just ideas of the principles 
of mechanics, lately exhibited through the me- 
dium of Mr. Hopper, the County Surveyor, to 
the magistrates assembled at the Shire-hall, the 
model of an improved Tread Wheel. It was desir- 
able that the motion of the tread wheel should be 
accelerated at pleasure, without the necessity of 
.he connexion of the flour mill ; and that it shou'd 
likewise be made applicable to the punishment of 
any lesser or greater number of prisoners. An- 
other object was also sought, that of making it 
more or less laborious, so as to apportion it to 
the delinquency and sentences of the parties put 
to work. The mills already erected are generally 
upon the principle of revolving 120 times in an 
hour, or twice in a minute. The present im- 
provement will enable the governor of a prison to 
regulate the velocity to his own desires ; to make 
the labour easy or oppressive, and all this with- 
out the necessity of connecting the works with 
machinery for grinding ; or it may be converted 
to any such use, at discretion. The model itself 
must have required much time, as it is finished 
in the most conplete manner. This improved 
mill moves with a triangular action; having 
levers and weights; the balis attached to whica 
regulate the opening and shutting of flyers which 
are attached, so as to increase or decrease the 
weight upon the centre, and by that me ans render 
the labour greater or less. The simplicity of 
the movements will tend mach to protect it from 
a probability of frequent defect. The Bench 
were much pleased with the production, and ex- 
pressed their approbation in very flattering terms 
to Mr. Richmond {for the ingenuity of his inven- 
tion, and the peculiarly clear manner in which 
he had illustrated it by his model. We have 
heard some observations as to the propriety of 








the speculation which the county has been driven 
into in order to afford labour ; and whether it 
produced loss or gain was not a consideration ; 
the quantity of flour manufactured, the com- 

lainants say, is thrown into the market, and has 
Its weight in the depression of the article ; whilst 
a capital is necessarily employed out of the 
county purse; it will therefore be accomplishing 
a most important object as regards the public, 
and give infinite satisfaction to the magistrates of 
counties, if labour can be found, even without 
profit, as such was never the object so much 
sought; the prevention of loss being the grand 
desideratum. Mr. Richmond’s improvements 
promise to produce such results, and we sincerely 
hope he will reap his merited reward As a 
proof of the manner in which the project was 
received, atread mill, with such improvements, 
was directed to be put up, without loss of time, 
in Halsted Bridewell. The idea of the tread 
mill is of Chinese origin, in which country they 
are usedtor drawing water, &c. An index, or 
sort of clock, nick named a ¢edl-tale, is proposed 
to be affixed tothe new mill, by which the Gov- 
ernor Can ascertain the number of revolutions in 
agiven time, whether he may be present or not. 
—Chelmsford Chronicle. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


ANGOLA PEA. 

Sir—The Abbe Raynal, in his 11th book,* 
speaks of an Angola Pea. It grows to the height 
of four feet, lives four years, and its fruit (a Pea,) 
is highly nourishing. It is useful in Medicine 
and Surgery; and grows in the most barren 
parts of the West Indies, Will any of your 
readers give us an ideaon the subject, as it is 
probable it may e highly useful inthe Southern 


States. 
A SOUTH CAROLINIAN. 

















* Raynal, London edition, 8vo. 1778, fr. 475. 


HOW TO PROCURE A NURSERY OF 
YOUNG LOCUSTS. 


Hills, Ohio County, Va. March 22, 1823. 


I have had great success in raising the Black 
Locust tree, (Robinia pseud acacia,) from the 
seed, for many years, until last spring, when I 
nearly met with a total failure. A knowledge of 
the circumstances under wnicn this happened, 
may be of service tosome of your readers, 


Onthe 29th of March, I, as usual, placed my 
seeds intoa small vessel, and poured boiling wa- 
ter uponthem. Those that floated were thrown 
away. When the temperature of the water 
had descended to that of the atmosphere, I 
poured it off of the seed, and dropped them in- 
to a drill, made by drawing the end of the han- 
dle of arake, along the prepared ground, with 
a little pressure. ‘The earth, thus pushed out of 
the drill, was brought back over the seed, which 
covered them from three-fourths to an inch 
deep. 

The morning was fine and warm, for the sea- 
son, but it became cold in the afternoon, and con- 
tinued so through the night. Next morning, 
the surface of the ground, nearly, if not quite 
down to the seed, was frozen. 

On the 26th of April, the young plants began 
to appear. I think, about a fifth of the seed 
did not vegetate. This was a much greater loss 
than] had ever before experienced. Indeed, in 
all my former trials, I believe that every sound 
seed put intothe ground germinated, 
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Some time in May, about the 20th I think, we 
had a slight frost, which killed all my young lo- 
custs, except about a half dozen. 1 lost from 
140 to 150. 

It would seem from this, that the seed ought 
either to be sown later, or the young plants pro- 
tected, on frosty nights. 

Receive my good wishes, 
LAW. A. WASHINGTON. | 
Mr. Joun S. SKINNER. 
—enn 0 ee 
A QUESTION. 
Said Lady Bab, to Lady Sue ; 
*“*] wish I were as blessed as you-- 
Your husband is polite and kind, 
Of gentle manners—generous mind— 
Obliging, gay—in friendship warm, 
With every quality to charm.” 
“ Pray Lady Bab,” cried Lady Sue, 
“How came my husband—entre nous, 
“So intimately known to you.” 
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FINE BEEF. 
In the stall of Mr. James Elmore on Saturday 
last, we had the satisfaction to see a display of 
beet, which for its quality, and the neatness with 





which it was dressed and handled, has never 
been excelled in any country. This superb lot 
of cattle, reflected credit on the breeder, the; 
grazier, and the victualler ; and, for one, we| 
can say, fromtrial, afforded particular pleasure | 
to—the consumers. ‘ 

It is to be regretted, that the particulars, as to} 
live and dead weight, comparative weight of 
offal, tallow and nett butcher’s meat, were not) 
more minutely ascertained, because after all, it 
is in a comparison of these particulars, and the 
age, that we arrive at what is called the “ proot” 
and profitableness of the animal. 

The weight as ascertained were—the Bake- 
well bullock, bred by Gen. Ridgely, and fatted 
by Mr. Barney, of Port Penn—1306 pounds, at 
five years old—he was extremely fat, for that 
age, and would have attained great weight, in 
two years more. The bullock, of Gen. Ridge- 
ly’s celebrated Dutch stock, also fatted by Mr. 
Barney, weighed-#405. Mr. Isaac Clements’ Tees- 
water bullock, 1351—his Holstein bullock, 1230, 





and his cow of the Porter breed, 914. The fine 
Maryland bullock, bred and fed by Mr. Pearce,| 
rising six years, weighed 1541—and a spayed! 
heifer, in beautiful condition, gave 643 pounds. 

We have much pleasure in adding, that our’ 
citizens appreciated properly, the policy of giv- 
ing prompt encouragement to the taste, skill and 
labour, of those who, with Mr. Elmore, thus 
contributed to the credit of our market, for, we 
understand, that the whole lot, making 8390 
pounds, was sold at very liberal prices, at an 
early hour of the day, on which it was exhibited. 

———e 0 ea 


SEED RECEIVED FOR DISTRIBUTION, SINCE LAST 
NOTICE. 

Warley Peas—Seawright Peas—Dea’s Peas— 

from Dr. John S. Bellinger, Barnwell district, 
“South Carolina. 

Guinea Corn—and Snap Bean for table use— 
from J. Dozier, Summerville, South Carolina. 

Millet seed, from Wm. Coxe, Burlington, N.J. 

Varinas, or Spanish ‘Tobacco seed, from V. 
Maxy, Esq. Annapolis, Md. 

Cora raised in Ohio, by the Watugh-paugh- 
connetta tribe of Indians, presented to the Eai- 
tor, by Thomas Ellicott, Jr. with the following 
note 
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“‘Herewith you will receive an ear of Indian sion to confidence. They are ‘the most positive 


Squaw Corn, the seed of which I obtained whilst 
in the State of Ohio, and was raised by the 
Waugh-paugh-connetta Tribe. 

** ‘The above seed I had planted, and it proved 
to be very superior for Roasting ears, and about 
four weeks earlier than such as is in common 


juse, and generally bearing from five to seven 


ears On each stock. 

““N. B. They yield about 50 per cent. more 
than any other. 

——— OS 

W AR—and its effects on the frice of produce. 

_ Since our last the prospect of war in Europe 
increases. The King of Engl.nd in his speech 
to parliament, says—‘ Faithful to the principles 
which his Majesty has promulgated to the world, 
as constituting the rule of his conduct, his Ma- 
jesty declined being party to any proceedings at 
Verona, which could be deemed an interference 
in the internal concerns of Spain on the part of 
Foreign Powers. And his Majesty has since 
uscd, and continues to use, his most anxious en- 
deavours and good offices to allay the irritation 
unhappily subsisting between the French and 
Spanish Governments ; and to avert, if possible 
the calamity of war between France and Spain.” 

The French House of Deputies in reply to the 
King, say amongst other things eguad/y true, and 
honorable—* By concerting with the Holy See 
measures which are about to restore to the 
churches the pastors of whom the revolution had 
deprived them, your Majesty has provided for 
the first want of your frecfle, and consolidated 
social order on its long convulsed basis. 

““ Sire, topreserve Spain from imminent ruin, 
the consequences of which would be fatal to our 
own tranquility, you have summoned to arms 
100,000 Frenchmen; at their head marches a 
prince of your family; of that august family. @/- 
ways frodigal of its blood, when its glory and 
ours are at stake. [A good one!} Such an army is 
worthy of having tor its chief a prince of tried 
valor ; his virtues form the true pledge which 
your Majesty presents to the feofle whom you 
wish to deliver ; to the people whom it is offered 
a salutary support, to assist them in finally es- 
caping from the anarchy which devours them, in 
guaranteeing, at the same time their own hap- 
piness and the repose of nations, under the pro- 
tection of institutions freely emanating from the 
legitimate authority. [Meaning the King.) 

‘It belonged to your Majesty alone to deter- 
mine on the greatest questions of war and peace. 
This function of the high perogative confided to 
you by Providence, you have exercised with that 
deliberation which such grave circumstances. de- 
mand,” 

THE KING OF THE DONS SAYS TO HIS CORTES, 
“* Messieurs Defiuties—l have received with 
lively satisfaction the message which the Extra- 
ordinary Cortes addressed to me on the 11th 
inst. and, perceiving in itthe conformity of their 
sentiments with my own, I, anew, congratulated 
myself upon being placed at the head of a nation 
which so many qualities distinguish, The sen- 
timents of honour and national independence, so 
profoundly rooted inthe hearts of Spaniards, 
offer me the securest guarantee that the exist- 
ing political institutions, the object of their pre- 
dictions will continue unalterable, notwitastand- 
ing the efforts of their most violent enemies 
How, in this respect, canI entertauuthe slightest 
doubt, when I am witness of the effusion of the 
patriotic sent'ments and generous resolutions 
which willrender the sitting of the Congress on 
the 9th and 11th of this menth eternally memo- 
rable ? Thosedays have shown gentlemen; what 
a nation is capable of when the conformity of 
elevated sentiments gives so generous an impul- 





and most eloyuent answers tothe calumnious im- 
|putation with which the communications of fo- 
reiga cabinets are filled, and which have excited 
the surrprise and indignation of the Extraordi- 
jnary Cortes.- Nations will at once see the free 
|Manifestation of my sertiments and principles, 
they will be convinced that the constitutional 
King of the Spains enjoys the free exercise of all 
ithe rights vested in him by the fundamental 
j}code, they will form an exact idea of the true 
origin of the disorders which afflict the country, 
The sacrifices which, under these circumstances, 
the honour and independence of the state require 
will be cheerfully made, for nothing is considered 
too greata sacrifice by a nation habituated to suf- 
fer, and to hear no othercry than that of liberty and 
honour. Formyselt, convinced more and more of 
the imperious necessity, thatall the children of this 
great family should assemble round the constitu- 
tional throne, I will steacily follow the route 
which my duty prescribes to me; and, if the 
spectacle of a nation destined to defend her in- 
dependence and laws do not restrain those who 
meditate to invade her, 1 will place myself at her 
head, certain of victory in the most just of causes, 
which is at the same time that of all the free 
nations of the earth,” 


(Signed) “FERDINAND. 
** At the Palace, Jan. 11, 1823.” 
-—> 0 ae 


PRICES CURRENT.—corrREcrep WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 50—Howard st, 
Superfine, $7 25—fine do. $6 75—Wharf, do. $7 to 
7 124—W heat white, $1 55 to 160—Red do., $150 
to 1 55—Rye, 75 to 78 cts.—Corn, 56 to 57 cts.— 
country Oats, 43 cents— Beef, 8 cents per pound 
—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
con, round, 8 to 9 cents perlb.—--Pork $4 50 to 
5 50 per c, 1b.—6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts—Red Clover Seed, $6— 
Orchard Grass do.$3--Herds’ Grass do.§3--Timo- 
thy do. $5—Millet, $3 to 4 50—F lax Seed, 75 to 80 
cts—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 35 cts, 
per gal.—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts.—Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
No. 1, $3 624 per bbl—No. 2, $3 374—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush—Coarse, do. 75— 
Butter, 20 to 25 per lb—Eggs, 18} cts. per doz. 
—Turkeys, 75 cts. to $1—Geese, 374 to 50 cts, 
Chickens, $2 per doz.—-Hay, $17 per ton—- 
Straw, $10. 

Marytanp Tosacco.—Fine yellow, from $25 
to 30—Yellow, 16 to 20—Fine rec, 10 to 14— 
Common red, 4to 7, 
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AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
7” Complete sets of the first, second, third and 
fourth vols. of the “‘ AMERICAN FaRMER,” new 
aad corrected Editions, can be had of the follow ng 
persons ; price of which, bound, $5 per vol.or $4 
in Sheets :— 
M. CAREY & SONS and E. LITTELL, PaAi- 
ladelphia. 
W. A. COLMAN, New-York. 
WELLS & LILLEY, Boston. 
WM. F. GRAY, Fredericksburg. 
PETER COTTOM, Richmond, Va. 
RICHARD COTTOM, Petersburg. 
E. THAYER, Charleston, S.C. 
JOSEPH GALES, Raleigh, NV: C. 
W. F. REDDING, special agent, new journey- 
ing through the Southern States. 
he fifth volume, now publishing, can be 
forwarded to any part of the United States, on 
application being made, by letter or otherwise, to 
j. 5. SKINNER, Ba/timore. 
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[COMMUNICATED FOR PUBLICATION IN THE 
AMERICAN FARMER. ] 
To the Honourable the Senate and House of Re- 
prresentatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled. 


THE MEMORIAL 
Of the Board of Manufactures of the Penneyl- 
vania Society for the encouragement of Ameri- 
ean Manufactures. 
RESPECTFULLY SREWETH, 

That it is with extreme reluctance we feel con- 
strained by asense of duty to ourselves and to our 
common country, to undertake to prove, that the 
existing tariff of the United States is unjust, op- 
pressive, partial, and impolitic ; and loudly calls 
for a radical revision and correction. 


I. We believe it unjust and ofifressive— 


Because it taxes necessaries of life most ex- 
orbitantly high, some of them used exclusively 
by the poor, and admits at low duties, comforts, 
conveniences, and luxuries, used. chiefly and 
some of them exclusively by the rich. 

If this be proved, as we hope will be the case, 
we fondly flatter ourselves, that enlightened citi- 
zens of all classes, paying due regard to their 
own honour, and that of their country, will not 
only not oppose a revision and correction of it, 
but unite in the accomplishment of that object. 

The duty on molasses is about 42 per cent.— 
on boheatea, 120—on souchong, 150—on brown 
sugar, 100—-and on salt about 180. These are 
all necessaries of life. Three of them are used 
exclusively by the poor, and, according to the 
practice of wise nations, and the dictates of rea- 
son, common sense, and justice, ought to be ad- 
mitted at low duties. The rich, deriving far 
more advantage thanthe poor, from the protec- 
tion of government, and being able to contribute 
incomparably more in proportion to their means, 
ought tobe taxed accordingly. It would there- 
fore be unjust, even were the duties equal on 
both. What decision then must be passed on a 
system which taxes the poor ten, fifteen, and 
twenty fold higher than the rich, as will appear 
clear as the noon-day sun from the following de- 
tail? Gold and silver plate, jewels, lace, lace 
veils, watches, &c. pay but 7$ per cent. duty— 
clocks, silks, satins, cambric linens, bomba- 
zets, tartan plaids, gauzes, and Canton crapes, 
but 15—china, elegant cutlery, girandoles, and 
lustres, but 20—and plated ware, fine muslins, 
calicoes, kerseymere, broad cloth, Cashmere 
and merino shawls, Brussels carpets, &c. &c. 
but 25. 

We respectfully solicit your most serious con- 
sideration to this exhibit—being persuaded that 
the tariff of no nation in the civilized world affords 
a more striking picture of oppression of the poor 
—partiality to the rich—or violation of the fun- 
damental principles of sound legislation. It ap- 
pears that 100 dollars worth of salt paysas much 
duty as 720 dollars worth of Brussels carpets— 
900 dollars worth of girandoles or porcelain—or 
2400 dollars worth of plate ! 


II. The tariff is partial in the extreme. 


A wealthy sugar planter, with an annual in- 
come of 3, 4, 5, or 10,000 dollars, is, as appears 
above, protected in his bulky staple, of which 
the freight is very high, by a duty of 100percent.— 
the tobacco planter by duties all but prohibitory 
—the cotton planter by aduty of 374 per cent.— 
and the farmer by a duty of 33 percent. on hemp 
—150 percent. on cheese—and by duties averag- 
ing about 100 per cent. on foreign spirits, to pro- 
tect him in the market for his grain for distilla- 
tion, and in the sale of his rye and apple. whis- 
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key and peach brandy—whiile all manuiacturc 
of flax are admitted at 15 per cent.—the grea! 
mass of those of iron, steel, brass, lead, tin 
pewter, china, pottery, and stone at 20 percent 
—and manufactures of cotton, (at or above 25 
cents per square yard,) wool, and copper at 25 
per cent. 3 

We respectfully invite your attention to the 
preceding view—and feel confident that the ex 
treme partiality of these features of the tariff 
will not be controverted. 


Ill. TZhetariff is manifestly impolitic. 


It is a maxim in political economy, consonant 
with the practice of the wisest statesmen, to ad- 
mit raw materials, whereon the industry of a na- 
tion may be employed, and whereby its wealth 
and presperity may be promoted, either abso- 
lutely duty free, or oneasy terms. This maxim 
we have ourselves adopted in parts of our tariff, 
witness hides, furs, block-tin, &c. imported du- 
ty free. But in other cases, the duty on the 
cumbersome raw material is equal and in some 
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stated, this clamour was excited, and when its 
operation was so severely felt, agricultural pro- 
ducts underwent a great rise. In 1814, cotton 
was 13 cents per lb.—in 1816, it rose to 27—In 
1815, wheat was 125 cents per bushel—in 1816, 
it rose to 175. But the case of tobacco is far 
more strong and striking, and entitled to more 
weight, from the consideration that among the 
most ardent accusers of the manufacturers, were 
to be found some prominent citizens almost whol- 
ly engaged in tobacco planting. Tobacco in 1815 
according tothe treasury returns, was only $96 
per hhd. whereas it rose in 1816 to $185. This 
is a rise, which, under no circumstances, has 
ever taken place with manufactures, and must 
settle the question for ever in the mind of every 
honorable member of society. 

Il. “ Trade will regulate itself.’ “Let us 
alone.” “ Itis wrong for government to inter- 
Sere with private pursuits or capital.” “ Capi- 
tal will always find its most beneficial mode of 
employment.” 


Whenever application has been made to con- 





nearly double that of the manufactured article— 


hemp, underthe secdnd. Flax, which, from its! 
bulk, is subject to considerable freight, pays 15 
ercent. Linens of every kind, fine and coarse, 
ussia diapers, damasks, thread stockings, and, 
all other articles made of flax, as above stated 
pay only the same duty. Cotton pay s 374 per 
cent. duty. Whereas cotton stockings pay but 
20—and fine manufactures of cotton 25. Hemp 
paysa duty equal to 33 per cent. But hempen 
cloth, (except Russia and German linens, Russia 
and Holland duck,) pays only 20—Russia duck 
16—and Ravensduck 25 per cent. ‘To this part 
of our system, there are two equally strong ob- 
jections. It is as partial as impolitic. 

We now proceed to notice some of the objec- 
tions to an alteration of the tariff. 


I. £xtortion. 


The clamour raised, and the h and 
other angry passions excited against iu- 
facturers, in 1816, for alleged extort ig 
the war, which was the principal cause aLeir 


being abandoned in the succeeding year the 
ruin in which they were overwhelmed, requires 
serious consideration, as the same feelings and 
prejudices still prevail in certain quarters, gene- 
rating jealousy and alienation between fellow 
citizens, who having onecommon interest, ought 
to regard each other with kindly sentiments.— 
We hope to prove the accusation undeserving of 
notice. We single out, (as has been frequently 
done heretofore in vain,) the article of superfine 
broad cloth, which is a fair example. Other ar- 
ticles will stand or fall with it. That species of 
cloth was sold before the war for seven or eight 
dollars—and was raised during the war to twelve, 
thirteen and fourteen. This was regarded as an 
instance of base extortion, and was the grand 
foundation of the obloquy then cast on manufac- 
turers. But the fact was never brought into no- 
tice, that Merino wool was sold previously to 
the warat 75 cents per lb.—and raised in 1814 
to threeand four dollars! The extortion, if any, 
was therefore*on the part of the sellers of the 
wool—and not on that of the manufacturers of 
the cloth—as it is susceptible of complete de- 
monstration, that the per centage of profit was 
less on the high than on the low priced cloth. 
But this accusation could not come with the 
least propriety from any other class of society— 
as at that period they all enhanced their prices in 
proportion as the demand rose. The merchants, 
on the declaration of war, raised the prices of 
foreign articles, in many cases, 60, 70, and 100 


gress for an increase of the duties on imported 


Flax falls under the first description—cotton and|merchandise, Chambers of Commerce in differ- 


ent cities have used great exertions to prevent 
success—and have presented petitions, memori- 
als and remonstrances against the measure, on 
the ground that “trade would regulate itself” — 
that “it ought to be let alone.” ‘This course, we 
are sorry to say, for the honour of our country, 
was pursued with great zeal and ardour even in 
the years 1817, 18, and 19, when desolation and 
destruction pursued the manufacturers, who 
were in vain struggling under all the disadvanta- 
ges of inexperience, want of skill, and slender 
capitals—and when nothing was wanting but the 
powerful protection of the government, to foster 
their establishments to a maturity of strength 
which would bid defiance to foreign rivalship.— 
Yet by a strange inconsistency, these very Cham- 
bers of Commerce were seen, sometimes in the 
same session, praying for counteractions, restric- 
tions, and exclusions of foreign tonnage, as well 
as for special favours for “the regulation of 
trade.” Our statute book abounds with acts of 
the most exclusive and restrictive character in 
favour of our merchants—always sought for 
when in any way necessary—and always granted 
when sought for. ‘The second act passed by con- 
gress at its first session had this object in view— 
and it has never been lost sight of since. We 
are therefore warranted in saying, that “ det-us- 
alone,” in the mercantile language, strictly means 
to let the merchants import and export whatever 
may suit their purposes, how pernicious soever it 
may be to the general welfare, or to the industry 
orhappiness of any class of their fellow citizens. 
But when their interests require it, the “* /et-us- 
alone prolicy”’ is laid aside—and the government 


\is loudly called onto interfere for their protec- 


‘tion. We instance, from the great mass of laws 
lof this description, the law respecting plaster of 
Paris—and those to counteract the colonial laws 
of Great Britain, and the navigation laws of 
France. We would ask, and it would be found 
difficult, without condemning this policy, to give 
a satisfactory reply—Why the importation of 
ships should not be allowed at low duties, to de- 
stroy the art of ship. building, and blast the for- 
tunes of the shipowners, as well as that of cot- 
tons or woollens, toruin the proprietors of cot- 
ton and woollen manufactories? With what pro- 
priety or consistency did the same Chambers of 
Commerce that solicited the government to torce 
Great Britain to relax her colonial system for 
their advantage, use all their efforts to debar 
their fellow citizens from a small addition to the 
duty on goods of which the importation was ef- 








percent. In the year 1816, when, as we have, 
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fecting their destruction? Why, in one word, 








‘fect whatever to its proximate cause. 
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should one species of industry and one class of 
citizens be protected by every kind of restric 
tion that can be devised, and another species and 
class be subjected to the overwhelming competi- 
tion of foreign rivals? 

We beg leave briefly to state, that every nation 
in the civilized world, except Holland and the 
United States, imposes heavy duties on, or ac- 
tually prohibits, such articles asinterfere with or 
destroy the domestic industry of the country — 
The four greatest nations in Europe, Great Bri 
tain, France, Russia, and Austria, have systems 
abounding with various restrictions. France pro- 
hibits manufactures of steel, brass, copper, wool- 
len cloths, wove cotton goods, cotton yarn, 
watches, clocks, &c. &c. The prohibitions in 
the Russian tariff amount to three hundred and 
ten articles, embracing the important manufac- 
tures of iron, brass, steel, copper, wool, leather, 
silver, glass, flax, hemp, and cotton. _ England 

rohibits altogether a variety of articles, and 
imposes a duty of 172 per cent. on printed linens 
—164 on linen sails—80 on glass—75 on china, 
earthen ware, and manufactures of leather, skins 
and furs. Seventy or eighty enumerated articles, 
and all that are not enumerated pay 50 per cent.) 

Spain, Portugal, Prussia, Denmark, Sardinia, 
Sweden, Mexico, and Peru, pursue the same 
system. The latter subjects to double duties, 
“ such articles as directly frrejudice the industry 
“of the country—such as ready made clothes, 
“ whiteand coloured leather, boots, shoes, chairs, 
“ sofas, tables, commodes, coaches, calashee, sad- 
“ dies, and other manufactures of harness, iron- 
a mongery, wax, sfiermaciti, and tallow can- 
* dies.” 

It cannot possibly be supposed that we possess 
more wisdom, and have devised a more perfect 
system. than the oldest and most prosperous na- 
tions inthe world. 

But if we refuse to profit by the salutary les-! 
sons and examples of the rest of the civilized 
world, it would be unwise not to profit by our own 
melancholy experience. We wish to recal to 





} 


tions of the present year, we look with the most 
serious apprehension. They so far exceed the 
amount of the export of our productions, that al- 


various other kind, within the year above 
$4,500,000—and exported 6 or 7,000,000 of specie 
more than we imported—we still have uot by 
some millions met the demands of Europe on us 
tor the fiscal year recently closed. 

It is an important truth, demanding the most 
serious and solemn consideration, that by those 
extravagant importations, we hold specie pay- 
ments, so vitally important tothe character, the 
morals, the happiness, and the prosperity of the 
country, by a very precarius tenure.—Wheun- 
ever importation greatly exceeds exportation, 
the balance must be paid in specie: and 
when that payment goes to the extent it 
reached in 1784, and 5. and in 1815, 16, 17, and 
18, the consequences in all future times, as in 
times past, must necessarily be tremendous, 

To our fatal experience of the ruinous conse 
quences of extravagant importations, and the ne- 
cessity of controlling them by legislative interpo- 
sition, we can add that of Russia and Holland, 
which ought at once to preclude all controversy 
on this subject, and tosettle the question without 
appea'. Russia, which had prospered for a series 
of years, under the restrictivesystem, made a total 
change early in 1820, abrogating its prohibitions 
and greatly reducing its duties. The consequen- 
ce- during 1820 and 1821, were fatal toits in- 
dustry, happiness, wea:th and prosperity, which 
were most dreadfully impaired. The limits of a 
memorial prohibit entering into detail—and we 
shall only quote the pithy statement of the Rus- 
sian government, dated March 23, 1822, when 
the “* /et-ws-alone fiolicy” was wholly renounced 
—* Agriculiure without a market—industry with- 
“out prrotection——languished and declined. Spe 
* cie was expfiorted. And the most solid commer- 
** cial houses were shaken.” The whole invalua- 





our recollection the awful scenes of 1784, 5, 6, 
7, and 8, when intense suffering and distress) 
stalked through the land—when tender, and ap- 
praisement, and stop laws disgraced and disho-} 
noured the statute books of one-half the states in) 
the union—when civil war raised its bold front in, 
Massachusetts—and when our citizens were dis-' 
posed todoubt whether all the baasted blessings 
of the revolution, were not likely to vanish * dike 
the baseless fabric of a vision.” 

‘To what was this shocking state of things ow 
ing? To extravagant importations of foreign 
goods alone, whereby we were drained of our 
specie, a general paralysis produced, and proper 
ty of every kind was sacrificed at one-half, one- 
third, or one-fourth of its former value. The 
merchants who were then, as now, in favour of 
the “‘ let-ws-alone policy,” suffered in the gener- 

wreck with the rest of the community 

If from that dreadful p riod, we direct our 
eyes to the disastrous years 1816, 1817, 1818, and 
1819, when so much distress pervaded the land, 
we find the same causes and the same effects.— 
We find that to the extravagant importations of 
1815 and 1816, nearly the whole of the sufferings 
ef the country may be as fairly traced as any ef- 
Those im- 

ortations exceeded our means of payment by 
our natural geetenee. The balance was paid 
in specie. The banks were drained—all of them 
obliged to press on their customers—and no small 
number to suspend specie payments altogether— 
and thus bankruptcy and ruin swallowed up thou- 
sands of our citizens, particularly in 1819. In 
this case, as in the former, the mercantile wane) 


ble document may be seenin our gazettes. 

The facts of this case are immensely important 
—and ought never for a moment to be disregard- 
ed by ourstatesmen. Narrow and illiberal views 
of this grand subject, have assumed an hostility 
between the different classes of society, and sup- 
posed that the promotion of the prosperity of 
manufactures, by protecting duties, would be 
pernicious to agriculture and commerce. No- 
thing can possibly be more foreign from the truth. 
Their interests are identified. It is impossible 
that so great a national branch of industry, as 
that of the manufacturing class, can prosper or 
decay, without the other branches enjoying a 
portion of the prosperity or suffering a portion of 
the decay. In confirmation of this plain theory, 
Russia found, as we have found by our own fatal 
experience, that although by opening the flood- 
gates to foreign merchandise, and duying 
goods where they could be had cheapest, manu- 
jactures and manufacturers may be the first to 
suffer, yet agriculture and commerce ultimately 
partake equally in the disastrous consequences. 

Holland is at present writhing under the con- 
sequences of the “‘ /et-us-alone frolicy.” Her ta- 
riff bears the same date as ours, 1816. It impo- 
ses very light duties. Since its operation com 
menced, her finances have failed—her industry 
is paralized—real estate has fallen throughout 
the kingdom, (except at the Hague and in Brus- 
sels,) one-third—and one-ninth part of the papu- 
lation of the most industrious country in the 
world is actually dependent on public support for 
a living. 

In every other science, but polical economy, 





largely shared in the gen ral disasters. 


. 


when a theory is broached, it is according to the 


nn 
Tothe consequences of the enormous importa- dictates of reason and common sense, 


,this ordeal, it is abandoned. 
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subjectet 
to the test of experiment—and if it cannot pass 
It is melancholy to 
‘reflect, that in the grand science of promoting 


though we have remitted of government and|the happiness and prosperity of nations, this 
United States’ bank stotk, exclusive of stocks of! sound procedure is wholly abandoned ; and that 


so many of our most estimable citizens, yielding 
‘themselves to plausible but delusive theories, 
‘shut their eyes to the deleterious consequences 
produced in Spain, Portugal, Ireland, Poland, 
‘Russia, and the United States, by the “ /et-us- 
alone folicy”—as well as to the incalculable bene- 
tits derived by Great Britain and France, and the 
vast additions tc their “ wealth, fiower and re- 
sources” trom the restrictive system. 


II. The injustice of taxing the many for the 
benefit of the few. ; 
This 


pos has been so often reiterated, that 
many Of Our citizens are impressed with an 
opimen thatthe manufacturers are but a“ few,” 
and form avery “ insignificant” part of the com- 
munity. In an address recently delivered by a 
member of an agricultural society, which has 
inemorialized congress against the applications of 
the manufacturers, they have been styled “ the 
** most insignificant and inconsiderable interest in 
“this nation! !” We deeply regret the use of 
such harsh language, so wholly unlooked for, so 
wholly unfounded, and so well calculated to ex- 
cite irritation and retalliation. The orator must 
have been ignorant of the fact, that this “* most 
msignificant and inconsiderable interest” actually 
comprises, in the eleven old states, from 
Maine to Maryland inclusive 1,064,742 souls, be- 
ing 22 per cent. of 4,839,738, the total popula- 
tion of those states ; and about 1,349,000 in the 
whole union, being about one-seventh of its ag- 
gregate population. The manufacturers “pur- 
chase from their agricultural fellow citizens all 
the animal food—all the bread stuffs—four-fifths 
of the drinks—all the timber, except mahogany 
—one-third of the sugar—and ninety-nine paris 
in one hundred of the tobacco, which they con- 
sume. Moreover. all the flax, all the hemp, all 
the wool, all the hides, all the skins, and all the 
furs furnished by our fields and forests, find a 
ready market in the workshops” of this “ insig- 
nificant interest,” who are thus iguominiously 
held up tothe contempt of their fellow citizens. 
In one word, the market this “‘ caste” affords its 
agricultural brethren, is six fold greater than 
the markets of all the world besides, and not 
subject to the destructive fluctuations of foreign 
markets. 


IV. The dangers of monopoly. 


It is asserted that protecting duties will afford 
the manufacturers a monopoly—and enable and 
induce them to impose on the public by charging 
exorbitant prices. Therecannot be any monopo 
ly in this country. There is no power to’ grant 
one. Every species of industry, of whatever 
kind it may be, is open to every citizen without 
exception. It has been conclusively observed on 
this subject by one of our greatest statesmen— 
*“ When a domestic manufacture has attained to 
“perfection, and has engaged in the prosecution 
“ of itacompetent number of persons, it invaria- 
‘bly becomes cheaper [than the foreign article.] 
“The internal competition which takes place, 
** soon does away every thing like a monopoly, 
“and by degrees reduces the price a, the article 
“to the minimum of a reasonable profit on the capi 
“ talemployed.” But we ure notto depend on 
theory. We have the most satisfactory experi- 
ence on the subject. The objection is set at rest 
by the experience of the duties on yarn, coarse 
cottons and nails. These duties are very nearly 





prohibitory—and, so far from realizing the gloomy 
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anticipations of the consequences of prohibi- 
tory dutics—those articles are furnished of bet- 
ter quality and cheaper than they were when 
foreign rivals enjoyed the market. 

V. It will destroy the revenue. 

Our demands for the productions of Europe 
will increase with our population and our pros- 
perity—and the tariff may, without difficulty, be 
so far modified, that the increased duties on the 
articles which we must continue to import, will 
amply compensate for any deficiencies that may 
arise from the diminution of other articles, for 
which our citizens will provide substitutes.— 
Silks and linens, neither of which are at present 
manufactured here to any extent, would afford 
an addition to our revenues, of probably one mil- 
lion of dollars. A variety of other articles might 
be pointed out, which would admit of additional 
duties. For along time we cannot supply our- 
selves fully with cottons or woollens. It cannot 
be doubted that an addition to the existing du- 
ties of 124 0r 15 per cent. on what we must con- 
tinue to import, would amply compensate for the 
defalcatior. of the amount resulting from an in- 
crease of the domestic production. 

VI. The dangér of smuggling. 

On this point very few observations will suffice. 
We impose 80, 90, 100, and 150 per cent. on teas, 
sugar, wines, and spirits, without any apprehen- 
sion of smuggling. It is, therefore, highly in- 
correct, to magnify the danger of smuggling, to 
deter congress from imposing duties of 30, 35, 
or 40 per cent. on manufactures. There is no 
body of merchants in the world more fair or ho- 
nourable than ours—and it is a libel on them to 
suppose the existence of this danger. 





Most of the observations we have hitherto of- 
fered, partake of a local or sectional character, 
merely to meet and obviate sectional prejudices. 
But it does the subject great and manifest injus- 
tice, not to consider it on a grand national scale, 
so far as it affects the interests of a rising em- 
pire. We will now present one feature of our 


policy, predicated on the national importance of; 


this subject. 

We have probably exported this year 135,000,000 
Ibs. of upland cotton. At 8 pence sterling per lb. 
which isthe average of the year in Liverpool, it 
amounted to £4,500,000 or about $20,000,000.— 
Had we manufactured 35,000,000 lbs. additional 
—and the increase in value by the manufacture 
been but four-fold,* it would amount to about 
$20,000,000, the actual amount of the whole crop, 
leaving a°national gain of about $15,000,000 for 
rent, wear and tear of materials, wages of la- 
bour, and profit of capital. 


ly published, and the actual state of the produc- 
tion of cotton in all the countries where it is cul- 
tivated, as well. as the great increase of con- 


sumption, there is no doubt that the residue} 


And from the luminous: 4 
circular letter of Cropper, Benson & Co. recent-|servations merely io the costume of the last 


to raise it. And nothing but extending the do- 
mestic consumption can produce this decrease.— 
The interests therefore of the cotton planter and 
cotton manufacturer are indissolubly identified— 
and the general prosperity, wealth, power, and 
resources of the nation materially depend on the 
regulation of our policy with a steady eye to this 
identity. Cropper, Benson & Co. expressly state 
that by a decrease of the exportation, our plan- 
ters “ might sell their cotton at any price.”’— 
What an impoftant field for reflexion on the im- 
mense advantages presented to us by bounteous 
nature, which we lavish for the support of fo- 
reign industry and foreign governments! ‘These 
considerations might be advantageously extended 
to various other branches of our industry. 

We could make large additions to this memo- 
rial—but we hope we have adduced sufficient 
reasons to prove, as we stated, that the tariff is 
unjust, oppressive, partial, and impolitic—and 
requires complete correction. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Philadelphia, December 30th, 1822. 

. Signed by erder of the board, 
WILLIAM TILGHMAN, 
President of the Pennsylvania Society for the 
encouragement of American Manufactures. 
Attest. 
Henry Horn, Sec. firo tem. 
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ANECDOTES OF DRESS IN THE LAST 
CENTURY. 

The love of novelty, it has been truly observed, 
is the parent of Fashion. Asthe fancy sickens, 
says a writer on this subject, with one image, it 
longs for another. ‘This is the cause of the con- 
tinual revolutions of habit and behaviour, and 
why we rose so industrious in pursuing the 
change ; this makes fashion universally followed, 
and is the true reason why the awkwardest 
|people are as fond of this folly as the genteel- 
est. This passion for novelty, particularly in 
the article of dress, seems for ages to have 
been a predominant feature in the English char 
acter, and with the exception of our neighbours, the 
French, may be said to be almost peculiar to it. 
Most of our early writers make some allusions to 
it in their works, and Dr. Andrew Borde, ina 
satirical tract published by him in the reign of 
Henry VIII., to show the then excess of the 
folly, has prefixed, in a rude wood-cut, the figure 
ofa naked Englishman with a piece of cloth and 
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but very different in shape and materials from 
those of the present day, being in general very 
small, and frequently made of leopard skin. 
Diamond stomachers adorned the ladies’ bosoms, 
which were composed of that valuable stone set 
in silver, in a variety of figures, upon black silk, 
and which must be admitted to have been a bril- 
liant, if not elegant ornament. Satin gowns 
were lined with Persian silk ; and handkerchiefs, 
and Spanish leather-shoes, lined with gold, were 
common with persons of respectability. ‘To 
these different articles the ladies added bare 
necks, with gold and other crogses suspended 
from them. Those odd little circular pieces ot 
black silk, called fatches, prevailed also at this 
period to a most extravagant degree ‘These 
were stuck on different parts of the female face, 
and varied in size. Frequent allusions are made 
to these fancied “‘ beauty spots,” by early comic 
writers, 

In 1709, a lady’s dress is that descrthed in an 
advertisement to recover one that was lost: “A 
black silk petticoat, with a red and white calico 
border; cherry-coloured stays, trimmed with 
blue and silver; a red and dove-coloured damask 
gown, flowered with large trees ; a yellow satin 
apron, trimmed with white Persian; muslin head 
clothes, witi: crows-foot edging ; double ruffles, 
with fine edging ; “ a‘black silk furbelowed scarf, 
and a spotted hood.” In 1711, a lady’s riding 
dress is advertised for sale, in the Sfiectator, of 
blue cambiet, well laced with silver; being a 
coat, waistcoat, petticoat, hat, and feathers. And 
another advertisement, 1712, mentions an Jeabella 
coloured Kincod gown, flowered with green and 
gold; and a dark coloured cloth gown and petti- 
coat, with two silver orrices ; a purple and gold 
atlas gown, a scarlet and gold atlas petticoat, 
edged with silver; a wrought under petticoat, 
edged with gold; a black velvet petticoat ; a/- 
legah petticoat, striped with green, gold, and 
white ; anda blue and silver silk gown and petti- 
coat ; a blue and gold atlas gown and petticoat, and 
clogs, laced with silver. A Mrs, Beale, at the 
same period, advertises her loss of a green silk 
knit waistcoat, with gold and silver flowers add 
over it, and about fourteen yards of gold and 
silver thick lace on it ; with a petticoat of rich 
strong flowered satin red and white, all in great 
flowers or leaves, and scarlet flowers with dlack 
sfiecks brocaded in, raisec high, like velvet or 
shag 

The ladies wore hooped petticoats, scarlet 





a pair of sheers, debating on the fashion he shall 
have his clothes made in. Purposing in the few: 


slight notices which follow, to confine our ob | 





|century, we shall pass over the fashions of those 
‘which preceded it, with only quoting some gene-| 
lral remarks :-— 

* The party-coloured coat,” says the author of; 


cloaks, and masks, when walking. The hoops 


| were fair game for the wits, and they spare them 


not :-— 


** An elderly lady, whose bulky squat figure, 

By hoops, and white damask, was render’d much 
bigger, 

Without hood, and bare neck’d, to the Park did 
repair, 


would have produced as much as the whole has!a Treatise on Dress, published in 1761, “was! To show her new clothes, and to take the fresh 


done. The price abroad has fallen by excess of|first worn in England in the time of Henry I. 
exportation.| Nothing but a decrease is likely;Chaplets, or wreaths of artificial flowers, in the 
itime of Edward III. ; hoods and short coats with- 

* Very recent accounts from Great Britainjout sleeves, called tabarts in the time of Henry 
warrant the belief that the increase is 7 or 8 fold. \V.; hats in the time of Henry VII.; ruffs in 
The exports of cotton goods from Great Lritain the reign of Edward V1.; and wrought caps and 
this year are about £23,000,000 or abdove|bonnets in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Judge 
$100,000,000. {Finch introduced the band ia the reign of James 

t The average price in Liverpool in 1819 was\i.; French hoods, bibs, and gorgets were discon- 
153 fence sterling. That year there were onty|tinued by the Queen of Charles I.; the commode, 
205,000 bales imported from this country. The\or cover, was introduced in the year 1687; 
next year the importation was 300,000 bales, and'shoes of the thes fashion, in 1633; breeches in 
the frice fellto 13d. In 1821, the imfortation|stead of trunk hose, in 1634; and perukes were) 
continued at 300,000 bales—and the frrice fell to\first worn after the Restoration. | 
lid. This year the quantity increased considera-| About the year 1700, the .ladies wore Holland. 
bly, and the frrice has fallen to an average of 8d,|petticoats embroidered in figures, with different: 
Tiese are facts which cannot be too seriously con-|coloured silks and gold, with broad orrices at; 
sidered by our statcamen. the bottom. Muffs were at this period in use, 














air: 

Her shape, her attire, rais’d a shout and loud 
laughter ; 

Away waddles madam—the mob hurries after, 

Quoth a wag, thus observing the noisy crowd 
follow, 

As she came with a hoop, she’s gone off with a 
hollow !” 


An advertisement, in 1703, gives a whole-length 
portrait of a youth in midale life. Such a figure 
would attract much wonder in the streets of Lon- 
don at present. “He is of a fair complexion, 


light brown lank hair, having ona dark brown 
frieze coat, double breasted on each side, with 
black buttons and button-holes ; a light dregget 
waiscoat, red shag breeches, striped with black 
strines, and black stockings.” 
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The ridiculous long wigs of 1710 were very 
expensive. One was advertised as stolen that 
year, said to be worth five guineas. ‘This how- 
ever, was a trifle; for Drumver’s “fair wig,” 
in the Tatler, cost “forty guineas.” But, lest 
it should be supposed that the gentlemen only 
were expensive in decorating the head, take the 
prices from the Lace Chamber on Ludgate-hill: 
“One Brussel’s Head, at £40; one Ground Brus- 
el’s Head, at 430; one loeped Brussel’s 
Head, at £30.” Wigs maintained their ground, 
though not so enormously large in 1720; 
at which period white hair for them was all the 
fashion, and bore a monstrous price. They were 


upon the ends; overthis the hair was combed 
straight, the sides curled, and the back turned 
up, and the whole powdered ; diminutive caps of 
gause adorned with ribbands, and miniature hats 
generally of black silk, trimmed, were stuck on 
the tower of hair with long pins. The waist 
was covered by a large-bodied gown, drawn ex- 
ceedingly close over stays laced still closer ; the 
hips sometimes supported a bell hoop ; the shoul- 
ders alternately sinall cloaks and cardinals ; the 
former of muslin and silk, and the latter almost 
always of black silk, richly laced. 

This description of dress altered by degrees to 
the present fashion, ‘The head insensibly lowered ; 





still a more important article of dress in 1734; 
but the favourite colour had then changed—those} 
of “ right grey human hair” were four guineas! 
each; light grizzle ties three guineas; right| 
grey haman hair “cue perukes,” from two! 
guineas to fifteen shillings each, which was the; 

rice of dark ones; and right grey bob perukes | 
rom two guineas and a half to fifteen shillings, ! 
the price only of dark bobs; those mixed with 
horse hair were much lower. !t will be observ- 
ed, from the gradations in price, that right grey 
hair was most in vogue, aud dark hair of no esti- 
mation. 

A lady, corresponding with her friend, whim- 
sically describes the dress of the box-lobby loun- 
gers 01758; from which it will be seen, what- 
ever we may think of them, that our ancestors 
were by no means behind hand with us in folly. 
“some of them,” she says, “wore those loose 
kind of great coats which the vulgar call * wrap- 
rascals ;’ with gold-laced hats slouched, in humble 
imitation of coachmen ; others aspired at beimg 
oe and had dirty boots and spurs, with 

lack caps on long whips; and a third sort wore 
light scanty frocks, little shabby hats, put on 
one side, and clubs in their hands.” 

In 1760, the ladies are stated to have worn the 
following species of caps:—The French night 
cap; the Ranelagh mob; the Mary Queen of 
Scots cap, andthe fly cap. The latter we may 
suppose was the most esteemed, as the iate Queen 
Charlotte, when she landed in England in 1761, 
was, in compliance with the English costume, 
habited in “‘ a gold-brocade, with a white ground ; 
had a stomacher ornamented with diamonds, and 
wore afly-caf, with richly-laced lappets.” 

The ieee Chronicle for 1762, enumerates 
the following articles of male attire, on which it 
indulges several witty remarks. Of hats, there 
were, the Kevenhuller ; the sailors, described as 
uniformly tacked down to the Crown, and laugh- 
ably said to look asif they carried a triangular 
apple party upon their heads ; the Quaker’s hat 
which is said to spread over their heads like a 

nt-house, darkened the outward man, to signi- 

they have the inward light. Some are des- 
cribed as wearing their hats (with the corner 
that should come over their foreheads in a direct 
line) pointed in the air. ‘These were called 
*“*Gawkies.” Others are said to not above half 
cover their heads, but between beaver and eye 
brows, to expose a piece of blank forehead, that 
looks like a sandy road in a surveyor’s plan. 
Of wigs then in use, are satirized, among others, 
* the ’prentice minor bob, or hair cap; the citi- 
zens sundry buckle, er bob major; the apothe- 
cary’s bush ; the physical and chirurgical tye ; 
the scratch, or the blood’s scu!l covering, and the 
Johu’s jemmy or white and all white, in little curls 
like a fine fleece on a lamb’s back. This last is 
the species of wig now frequently worn by a gen- 
tleman’s coach-men.” , 

Taking the fashion generally within the last 
40 or 50, we find the ladies heads covered with 
cushion, as it was termed, generally formed of 
horse hair, and something like a porter’s knot set 





the horse hair first gave place to large natural 
curls spread over the face and ears; the cap en- 
largec to an enormous size, and the bonnet swell- 
ed in proportion. Silks became unfashionable, 
and printed calicoes, and the finest white muslins 
were substituted. Hoops were entirely discon- 
tinued, except at Court. .These were all im- 
provements; but it is only of late years that the 
ladies—much to their honour, have thrown aside 
most of the hateful attempts to supply nature’s 
deticiences, and now appear in that native grace 
and proportion which distinguishes an English 
woman. The hair cleansed from all extraneous 
matter, shines in beautiful lustre carelessly turn- 
ed round the head, in the manner adopted by the 
most eminent Grecian sculptors; and the form 
appears through their snow-white draperies in 
that fascinating manner, which excludes the 
least thought of impropriety. Their hats and 
bonnets of straw, chip and beaver, if somewhat 
less would be extremely becoming; and their 
velvet pelisses, shawls, and silk spencers, aré 
contrived to improve, rather than injure the 
form. 

The male dress, like the female, changed almost 
insensibly from formality to ease. This was etfec- 
ted merely by altering the cut of the clothes ; the 
materials are the same as they were a 100 years 
ago; the colours however, are more grave. In- 
stead of “ Claret-coloured clothes, Pompadours, 
light blue, with silver button-holes, &c., deep 
blue, dark browns, mixtures, and blacks, are 
now worn by the sedate and the gay, the young 
and the old. In point of shape, there is, and 
always will be, a continued variation. The hat 
has as many different forms and denominations 
as it had inthe times we have been speaking of, 
though not ofthe same kind. The modern neck- 
cloth should not be omitted, especially as it has 
been more ridiculed than other parts of the male 
dress. Itis enough to say, though some have 
considerably reformed it in this particular, that 
it has been compared to a towel tied under the 
chin. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the aboli- 
tion of the unnatural custom of wearing hair- 
powder. The appearance of this, in a young 
person at least, though only discontinued a few 
years, is becoming now quite Gothic.—Aldion. 


0 


NORTH DEVON CATTLE—rTHEIR PRICES 
IN ENGLAND. 


Many gentlemen express surprise at the prices 
asked for cattle of improved breed, from impor- 
ted stock, without reflecting sufficiently on the 
causes, which go to shew the justice and reasona- 
bleness of such prices. The breeds in highest 
estimation now in England, are the Improved 
short horns, the Herefords, andthe North Devon 
cattle. These several breeds, inthe perfection 
they now exhibit for the various purposes, for 
which neat cattle are reared, have been brought 
totheir present condition, by immense expense, 
by great skill in the selection of the proge iitors, 
and unwearied attention to every particular, for 


more than half a century. Is it then reasonable 
to expect, that — should be sold for any thing 
near the prices of common cattle? As well 
might we expect to purchase a fine full grown 
tree, bearing abundantly the high flavoured pip- 
pin, for the price we should have to give for the 
scion of acommon redstreak. We have ascer- 
tained by actual purchase, the cost of the im- 
roved short horns, when procured under the most 
avourable circumstances, and from one of the 
very best breeders of that stock in England— 
and we have already stated at different times, the 
prices of the Herefords purchased by Mr. Clay, 
and others in Kentucky ; but the North Devons 
of full blood, which have fallen under our notice, 
were afree and spontaneous offering, to their 
present owners, by that enlightened and gener- 
ous English farmer, Mr. Coke of Norfolk. His 
opinion of their superior qualities, has already 
been published inthe Farmer, but we knew not 
what would be the cost of such cattle in England, 
Having heard thata gentleman whoowns a cov 
of this breed, had sent to England to procure 
some heifers, we solicited such information, as he 
might have received, as tothe prices at which 
they are selling, to which he has politely replied 
by the following note.—dit. dm. Farmer. 





Baltimore County, 11th February, 1823. 
Mr. Joun &. SKINNER, 
Dear Sir,—In answer to your enquiry res- 





pecting an order sent to England, for Devon Cat- 


‘tle, I take pleasure in communicating the result. 


Last May I wrote to Messrs. Wm. and Jas. 
Brown & Co, of Liverpool, to purchase ana ship 
to me, by avesselin which I had previously en- 
gaged accommodation for them, three full bred 


|Devonshire Heifers, provided their cost did not 


exceed $70 or 80 each, and or. the 4th July, they 
wrote as follows: 

“ We should be very glad to carry your wish- 
es into effect, as respects the stock you want ; 
but we are sure it isquite impossible at the pri- 
ces youquote. The Earl of Sefton is the only 
person in this neighbourhood who has any De- 
von Cattle, and he bought them at Mr. Chiid’s 
September sales, at two or three times the price 
you mention, and none of his Lordship’s are to 
be sold.” 


If I mistake not, you are in possession of the 

rices obtained by Mr. Child, at his /as¢ Septem- 

a sale for Devon cattle, and which I think will 
confirm the above letter. 


Your’s very respectfully, 


—— So 
THE UNNATURAL SON. 


A certain farmer in Connecticut, possessing a 
small estate, was persuaded by his only son, (who 
mas married, and lived with his father,) to give 
him a deed of the property. It was accordingly 
executed. Soonthe father began to find himself 
neglected—next removed from the common ta- 
ble, to a block in the chimney corner, to take 
the morsel of food reluctantly given him—at 
last, one day the unnatural son resolved to try 
once more to break the heart of his sire. He 
procured a block, and began to hollow it. While 
at work, he was questioned by one of his chil- 
dren what he was doing. “I am making a 
trough for your grandfather to eat out, of,” was 
the reply. ‘* Ah,” says the child, “and when 
you are as old as grandf.ther, shal I have to 
make atrough for you to eat out of?” The in- 
strument he was using fell from his hand—the 


block was cast on the fire—the old man’s forgive. 
ness asked, and he was restored to tue situation 





his age and worth entitled him. 
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POPE’S THRESHING MACHINE. 

In the fourth volume, page 253, we published 
the “ REPORT ON INVENTIONS,” made to the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society, by their 
Committee, Messrs. Josiah Quincey, Cyrus Al- 
ger, and Paul Moody. Inthat report these gen- 
tlemen speak of Mr. Pope’s Threshing Machine 
as follows :— 

“The machine which most attracted the atten- 
tion of your Committee, was one presented by 
Joseph Pope, Esq. of Boston, a gentleman long 
known by the public by his inventions and me- 
chanical ingenuity. This machine is patented— 
intended to work by hand, in its present model, 
but easily capable of being enlarged and applied 
to a horse power. 

The material to be threshed, passes through 
opposite sets of surfaces placed transversely in 
a frame. They are respectively moving rods— 
and constitute athreshing power on an open floor 
composed of stationary rods. 





EXPLANATION, 

a The revolving Beater, the rods of which strike 
the grain 2660 times in a minute, 

5 The parallel fluted Rollers, ‘hat assist in con- 
ducting the straw forward to the Beater. 

e The circular or endless cloth, an which is 
spread the material to be thrashed, and 
which conducts the straw to the rollers (4). 

d@ The shears worked by a small crank at the 
end of the axle of the wheel (*). 


ee ST 


It was stated to your Committee that it thresh- 
ed fifty bushels of grain in 12 hours—and four 
bushels and 12 quarts of oats in one hour—and 
that a common sized sheaf passes through it and 
is completely threshed in one minute. The la- 
bour is done by two hands, one destined to turn 
it, the other to feed it, or one man and two boys 
are sufficient for the same purpose. 

Inthe experiment made betore the committee, 
it threshed the grain out perfectly. And it is 
obvious that with avery small expense, it may be 
converted into a machine for cutting straw witbout 
any injury to its threshing power. 

Owing to an accident, for which the owner of 
the machine is not responsible,it was not duly en- 
tered, although it was brought to Brighton and 


for that purpose. 
As your Committee consider the machine as 
likely to be very useful, and as Mr. Pope has 
been at great expense and trouble forthe purpose 
j of bringing it to Brighton, your committee appre- 











e The curved floor, cousisting of slats, on which 
the grain is beaten out 
J The wheel turned by hand. 





CERTIFICATES. 
Philadelphia, March 6th, 1823. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esq. 
Sir,— According to your request, I forward you 
the enclosed documents relative to a thrashing 








machine, invented by my father, that you may, 


deposited in the society’s room in proper season | 


hend that some notice ought to be taken of it, 
and they therefore recommend that he should 
have a premium of $20, he producing the re- 
quisite certificates of its being used and approv- 
ed by a practical farmer.” 

Since that time, frequent inquiries have been 
made by our correspondents for more precise 
information, as to the construction, power and 
capacity of the machine—we have endeavoured 
“‘as in duty bound,” to gratify these inquiries, 
and now spread before them the resuit of these 
endeavours, and if they prove not satisfactory, it 
will be our misfortune—not our fault.—We begin 
with the engraving and description of the ma- 
chine itself, and these are followed by the certifi- 
cates of members of the Pennsylvania Agricultu- 
ral Society—all of them practical farmers, and 
many of them known tous, and extensively known 
through the country, as gentlemenin whose word 
aud judgment every reliance may be placed.— 
Edit. Am, #armer. 








should it be your pleasure, give them publicity 
in your paper, the American Farmer. 

This is the same machine that obtained the 
premium at the last Brighton Cattle Show. A 
description of it is fully contained in the Sche- 
dule, annexed to the patent, a copy of which I 
herewith hand you—attended witn several cer- 
tificates, testifying its capacity, both as a hand, 
and horse machine. The power of a man exer- 


cised at the lever, to which the horse is attached, 


} 
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EEE 7 7 : 
being sufficient to move the hand machine, with 
the greatest ease, it appears obvious to all those 
who have witnessed this effect, that a horse pos 
sesses ample power to work with light labour, «# 
machine of larger dimensions, and ot much great- 
er capacity than the hand machine in its present 
form. You will perceive by the certificates ac 
companying this, that the machine with hand 
power, is capable of thrashing five dozen sheaves 











use, with pleasure ; Iam well satisfied with its 
principles, it appears tome to be better adapted 
to thrashing, than any machine 1 have seen or 
heard of ; it thrashes much cleaner and more ex- 
peditiously, than is usually done by the flail or 
by horses, and without the objections to the 
latter method. 

This machine should always be made to work 
by a horse, when it can be attended by infirm 





of wheat in an hour, and that the same machine, 
with the application of herse power, thrashes 
ten dozen* an hour—this it performs without the 
use of the shears—The shears indeed, should 


men, or small boys, who could make but little 
|way with a flail; the same power may be at the 
|same time carried to the fan for cleaning the 
grain. 


not be considered as a necessary appendage to the; Although I did not ascertain the quantity 
hand machive, and are only advantageous when|thrashed in-a giventime, yet I am perfectly sa- 
the straw is long—for by removing with them tisfied, it is the interest of every farmer to have 





the thick ends or butts of the straw, the labour 
at the wheel is thereby much reduced, and a 
more considerable quantity of grain, may be 
beaten out, than can be thrashed in the same 
time from the straw if whole—I forward you a 
certificate by which you will perceive how much 
thrashing by hand is accelerated, with the assis- 
tance of the shears. 

The hand machine can be constructed at little 
expense, the materials, including the shears, cost 
$13, and it can be made by a good workman, (say 
a joimer or a carpenter) in 12 days. 


I am, with due respect, your’s &c. 
JOSHUA HUMPHREYS. 


one. 
(Signed) 





Delaware County, Penn. 5th March, 1823. 
‘Mr. J. Popr, 

| Sir,—We with pleasure reply to your request 
to have our opinion of your thrashing machine, 
‘as we have witnessed the operation of it, first by 
jhand, and. subsequently by horse power ; and are 
decidedly of opinion (from its execution, simpli- 
city and little liability to get out of order) that 
-it is fully entitled to the patronage of the practi- 


The extra expense of the wheels for the ap- cal farmer. We think a machine of the size of 


plication of horse power, does not exceed $20. 
Iam sir, respectfully, 
Your very obedient servant, 
JOSEPH POPE, Jr. 





the one you exhibit, operated upon by the pow- 
‘er of a man, would be quite sufficient to do all 
ithe thrashing required on the smaller sized farms 
‘in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia—gnd that 
/one equal to the power of one horse, would with 


* Ten dozen sheaves of wheat here yield five facility thrash all the grain grown on the largest 


bushels of grain. —dit. dm. Farmer. 





|farms we are acquainted with. We are also of 
opinion from the trials we saw made, that it will 


( The foliowing Certificate will prove what ad-|thrash cleaner than is usual with the flail, whilst 


vantage is ggined by using the shears. ) 


This is to certify, that we the subscribers, 


witnessed the operation of Mr. Jos. Pope’s newly 
invented patent hand thrashing machine, in Mr. 
Joshua Coolidge’s barn in Watertown, and it beat 
out clear, forty sheaves of winter rye, that yield 
ed three bushels of grain, in twenty four minutes, 
(Signed) JOSHUA COOLIDGE, 
: ISAAC STONE, 
JOSHUA COOLIDGE, Jr. 
SAMUEL SYMONDS, 
WILLIAM JOHNSON. 
Watertown, Massachusetts, 
November 1, 1822, ; 

The thrashing machine constructed by Mr. 
Joseph Pope, agreeably to his patent, has been 
fixed up at my farm for about two weeks past, 
for the inspection of the public, and has been in 
operation most of that time, thrashing of wheat. 


It has well and clearly thrashed, in twenty-five; better suited to our purposes, than any thrashing; 


minutes, sixty sheaves of wheat, requiring one 


ithe straw not broken but bruised and softened, 

is left in the most favourable state for fodder. 

Very respectfully, &c. 

(Signed) THOS. SMITH. 

sign AARON CLEMENT. 
Powelton, Philadelphia me 

March 5, 1823. 

Joun S. SxinveR, Esa. 

Dear Sir,—I can reply to your inquiries, about 
Pope’s thrashing machine, from close examina- 
tion of its construction, and attention to its per- 
formance, both here and at Brighton. It was 
exhibited to our society—tried by their commit- 
tee, and has been again in operation before se- 
'veral of our directors, and many other farmers, 
(not “ Dilletanti,” nor ** Book farmers,”) who are 
‘not less satisfied than myself, that since it has 
been adapted to the power of one horse, it is 
iby its simplicity, cheapness, strength, and force, 





imachine which we have seen. It costs fifty 


man to feed the machine, and a man or boy to/dollars, occupies not more room than a fan, 


take away the straw. 
constructed for hand power. A horse was used 
to try its operation, although, the force required, 
was not morethan any common man could easily 
exert.—It is fully my opinion that a large ma- 
chine (such as the power of any horse would be 
adequate to keep in operation) would easily thrash 
twenty dozen sheaves of wheat per hour—and 
from the simplicity, power and cheapness of the 
machine, I think it will become highly beneficial 
to all practical farmers who may use it. 
(Signed) MANUEL EYRE. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 25, 1823. 





Delaware County, Pontreading Farm, 
March 1, 1823. 
Mr. Jos. Pope, 


This is a small machine!thrashes 120 sheaves per hour, and canbe car- 


ried in a cart, or taken to pieces at will. 
lam, dear sir, 
Your’s truly, 
JOHN HARE POWEL, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Penn. 
Agricultural Society. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
BROMUS CANADENSIS—(CHEAT.) 
Dear Sir—You are not unacquainted with the 
propriety and advantage of proper names, and 
good definitions. By fixing these, disputes are 
often settled. Indeed provincial names are a 
high road to error—forit is no uncommon thing 





Sir,—I have seen in operation with a horse,) 


for five different names to be affixed to one vege- 
table, and again the same name to be applied to 


your small thrashing machine, intended for hand {five different vegetables. The subject of this 





essay, 1s an instance where the same provin- 
cial name is given to two distinct articles.—~ 
Bromus Canadensis as above, is called Cheat, 
and sois Lolium Temulentum.* They are both 
objects of great superstition—the former in this 
country, and the latter in England—not only 
among the illiterate, but I find it adhering tu the 
better informed, like a paralytic plant, without 
a foundation. It is to these I address myself.— 
A few questions will be proposed, to bring this 
article to a solitary standing, which alone would 
render it very suspicious, and cause it to yield 
in the balance, to one grain of reason, in coun- 
terbalance. 

Iask the credulist, in the first place, if he ever 
knew (the article inquestion, to be excepted for 
the present,) any one vegetable to become 
another genera? And has not the vegetable 
family been as constant to produce after its own 
kind, as the animal race? 2d. Did he ever 
know any one animal, to change to another gene- 
ra, by metamorphosis, or by procreation, viz. a 
dog become acat; an ox, turn to anass ; or even 
a mouse grow toa rat? 3d. Did he ever know 
of a vegetable changing to an animal; even an 
orchis become a butterfly, or a gnat? which 
they so much resemble, in some of their specics. 

4th. Did he ever know the converse of the 
above, i. e.an animal become a vegetable, viz. 
a polypus become a sensitive plant, or a tubula- 
ria become a honeysuckle? For these are as near- 
ly approaching, as any thing I have seen in the 
two kingdoms. ‘Tosome of these questions, me- 
thinks, [hear a good old farmer, (who has by 
some mistaken whim, resolved to protect his son 
from hard hands, and brow sweats,) reply that 
his Tommy has read at the college of some lov- 
ers, that were changed to mulberry trees ; and 
that he had found a buok that told how to turna 
dead heifer, intoa swarm of bees. Well, my 
good old father, I can only say, that your pol- 
ished son, will surely outdo all that you have 
ever done. He hasonly to read Gulliver to fin- 
ish his education ; where he will hear of some 
talking horses, that will take his orders, and su- 
percede his overlooking, whilst’ he may stretch 
his dandy limbs, and floating trowsers, beneath 
the oak, andthere in soft luxuriant idleness, en- 
joy the breeze ; or read of Cadmus, Ajax, and 
Proteus too. 

I will warrant that he will soon see a genuine 
metamorphosis on his farm, and his wheat will 
assuredly become cheat. But remember, my 
good friend, all these odd things happened in old 
times ; 1 want some proof in things of later date — 
in our day, when substances are acted upon, more 
by physical powers, than by fiction. But the 
authority of Virgil, or even Ovid,is very unfa- 
vourable to your theory in this article—for they 
both mention the famous cheat, without any idea 
of its being either a natural child of wheat ora 
metamorphosis.t 

It is granted, that there are changes in vege- 
tables—but what are they ?- Are they not mon- 

rels? i.e. two hermaphrodite plants, mixing 
their pollen and ligmatic irritability produce a 
third, varying from both ; thus our common to- 
bacco, mixing with another species of tobacco, 
produces a half blood ; and this new species, or 
rather variety, being impregnated again, with 
our common tobacco, will produce a three-fourth 
blood—in this way, they may be carried on and re- 





* This difference of oftinion in the two coun- 
tries, is enough to overset their assertion. 

t+ Intenqgue nitentia culta infelix lolium et ste- 
riles dominenter aven@.—VIRGIL. 

Lolium tribuligue fatigant 

Tritices messes et inexpugnabile gramen. 

. Ovip. 
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on 
duced back again, as was tried by Mr. Kolroe- 
ther, and soof animals.t But where is the other 
plant, that is to be the mother or father, of 
cheat ? Even supposing it to be a mongrel, none 
canbe shown. It certainly is not rye—and yet it 
is remarkable that there are no hybreds, from 
these two grains, so often grown together. But 
you may ask, whence comes this seed of cheat, 
and why peculiar to wheat grounds. Answer me 
first, whence comes the white clover, when we 
dress a piece of low ground with ashes. If you 
cannot answer this, I will. It comes from that 
great stock of seeds, that is buried below the 
point where exposed to air, they would rot, or 
vegetate—some perhaps 1000 years past. When 
the ground is putin that order, that admits them 
to rist, and a manure that isa )-eculiar stimulus 
to them is applied, they come forth in a hard 
sod, and without this stimulus ,they sleep. But 
in cultivated ground, a reigning crop keeps them 
under, if the weather and tillage suit. When 
ground is too wet for wheat, the cheat seed 
spring. The time and all other circumstances 
favouring it ; and so of other articles innumera- 
ble. 5S. V. 5S. 


—— 


t Cobbet, to shew that he did not understand 
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ed, from a want of its proper ‘food, and that our 
climate has, happily proved too severe for the 
other. 

Inthe West Indies (when the green +ed cotton 
grew to sucha height, as occasionally to require 
the use of ladders, in gathering in the crop, 
and when its cultivation was repressed, only 
by the want of the saw gin) the rot was unknown, 


introduction of the green seed among us, from 


tothe southward and westward, long before it 
and among us, it had become almost general 


lina; whereas it hes now extended to the neigh- 
bourhood of Halifax Court House, and even to 
the south mountains in Virginia; where this 
particular species of cotton had been partially 
cultivated tor the greater part of a century, with 


times. The presumption then is, that the eggs 
of the insect were brought into this country, with 
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It has also been said, that if the rot were oc- 
casioned by an insect, that insect would be seen 3 
and, there is no doubt, but that it would be seen, 
if the cotton planters could be roused to the 
same skilful, and patient investigation, by 
which Linneus is said to have preserved all the 
timber, of the navy yards, in Sweden. 

The last objection which occurs is, that if the 








nor, was it known in this country, until after the}/rot were occasioned by a winged insect, the eggs 
of this insect (according tothe usual economy of 
the southward and westward of our own conti-{all the insect tribes, which, during some period 
nent; it existed also, in a most ruinous degree,|of their existence, are winged) would become 


worms, and would, occasionally, be found inthe 


was much known, or much noticed among us ;/cotton pods as the worm in the peach, and other 


stone fruits, &c. but in this instance,there is a 


while yet unnoticed, or unknown in North Caro-|clear misapprehension of the theory of some of 


those, who impute the rot to an insect, even a 
winged insect: they do not impute the evil toa 
worm, the produce of an egg, deposited by a 
winged insect itself, puncturing the pods, to 
draw its nourishmest from them, and thereby 


out any suspicion of the rot, until the present/superinducing upon them an incurable malady ; 


while it, the winged insect, may continue its 
species, by depositing its eggs, on some part or 


the seed, from the southward and westward of{other of the plant preyed upon, or on the pods ; 
our own cohtinent ; that the difference of climate |so that, if every part of the plant, usually left in 
between its ancient, and its present places ofjthe fields during winter, could be destroyed, per- 


every thing he writes about, denies the effects of|abode, may not be sufficient for its complete de-jhaps by fire, the eggs deposited on such parts 


what is called the sexuality of filants, and at the 
same time, absurdly sufifioses the bulbs of frota- 
toes under ground, to have a secret contamina- 


ting influence ! 
FROM THE WINYAW INTELLIGENCER. 


CLAREMONT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Mr. Cleiand Kinloch’s report on Rot in Cotton. 


The great agricultural interests of our country, 
the cotton crops, have suffered, of late, so much 
from what is commonly called the rot, that any 
enquiries into the subject are supposed to be not 
uninteresting to this Society; and, it will now 
be attempted to be shewn, that some palliative, 
at least, of this great evil may reasonably be ex- 
pected, from a careful destruction of all the dead 
stalks, leaves, pods, &c. that are usually left in 
the cotton fields, during winter, and frem keeping 
for more than a year, all cotton seed, reserved for 
the purposes of manuring, or of planting. 

It is well known, that many of the insect tribes, 
which prey upon vegetables, deposit their eggs! 
on some part of the plant preyed upon; so that! 
the succeeding generation finds its proper food, 
within its reach, while it is yet too feeble, to go 
far in search of subsistence ; in some cases, the 
eggs are supposed to be deposited on the seed of 
the favorite plant ; thus, whenever the seeds of 
a plant, called the silk plant, have been import- 


ed into this country from Portugal, a new, andjof the plant, from a well known cause of disease, 


remarkabie insect has always appeared on these 
plants; when the species of this plant has been 


lost among us, the insects has disappeared ; and|cause of the evil, is probable; but if it orif any 
upon a new importation of the same seed, the ;thing else, common tothe whole plant, were the 


same insect has again made its appearance: a 
similar circumstance has occurred, too, with re- 
gard to the black seed cotton ; which, when first 
cultivated in this country, some 70 or 80 years 
ago, was entirely free from the attacks of an 
insect, called the chenille ; but, upon a renewal 
of thiscultivation, after an interval of many years 
with seed from the West Indies, the chenille (at 
that time the great scourge of the West Indies) 
soon made its appearance among us, and, in some 
parts of the country, were not less destructive, 
than the present rot in the green seed: The 
presumption then is, that in those too cases, the 
eggs of each insect have been brought hither 
with the secd, thatthe race ofthe one has perish 





struction ; and that it has gradually spread over 
the whole extent of the cotton country, either 
by an interchange of seed ; or from the prevail- 
ing wind of the summer season, wafting the in- 


when inits winged state. 
Some of the planters of this neighbourhood 
have, formerly, procured cotton seed from parts 


been planted on lands, newly cleared, and at a 
distance from other cotton fields, the crop is said 
to have suffered less from the rot, than other 
crops ; but when these precautions have not been 


northern seed, and of our own; from which it 


brought into bad company. 
Lastly it has been found, that considerable 





might share their fate ; and if all the seed, re- 
served for use, could be kept for more than a 
year, the eggs deposited on this seed might be 
hatched, while in such keeping ; and their pro- 


sects before it ; or from flight of the insect itself,;duce might perish from a want of the usual sup- 


ply of food: thus in the West-Indies, when the 
ravages of the chenille became intolerable, the 
cultivation of the black seed cotton was abandon- 


of North Carolina, where the rot had never made |ed, throughout whole districts; and when, after 
its appearance ; and when this northern seed has]an interval of one or two years, this cultivation 


was resumed, the chenille was first scarcely 
known, and its ravages, for several seasons to- 
gether, were inconsiderable ; until wafted about 
by winds, or spreading themselves by flight, they 


attended to, there is said to have been no per- again increased to their former destructive num- 
ceptible difference, between the produce of this|bers; upon every return to this cultivation, the 

eggs deposited on any parts of the plant, or onthe 
may be presumed, that the northern seed was/seed, must, it is presumed, have been hatched, 
probably free, from the accompaniment of the/and their produce must have perished, and an 


eggs of the insect ; but that it suffered from being |entirely new generation must have arrived, from 
some of the neighbouring districts. 


At any rate, if the rot should be a disease of 


benefit was derived, from opening, at the com-|the plant, the use of seed, more than a year old, 
mencement of winter, the cotton trenches, des-|may still be advantageous ; for as itis well known 
tined for the next crop, and strewing therein, the|that the flour of some vegetables is in some cases 


necessary seed at once, leaving it uncovered,/affected by the age of the seed, the age of the 


were thus exposed to all the inclemencies of the 
weather, and many of the eggs, deposited upon 
them may have perished for such exposure. é 

It has indeed been confidently asserted and}! 


‘until the usual season for planting; these seeds|seed may possibly, have some effect on their 
health ; and among the experiments, which this 


interesting subject seems to demand, from every 
agriculturist, we may, it is thought, be justified, 


n recommending one, that holds out a double 


upon very high authority, that the rot is adisease|chance of success. 


among plants, a superabundance of sap ; and that 


superabundance of sap may be a prediopeningy: 


primary cause, we might expect, that all the 
pods of the same plant would be similarly affect- 
ed, which every cotton planter knows, not to be 
the case: in this neighbourhood, there is a spe- 


The experiment indeed was made, and fairly 


made, the last season, by a member of this socie- 


y; seed more than a year old, was planted on 
and newly cleared, and at a distance from all 


other cotton fields, but unfortunately the whole 
was destroyed, by the freshets. 
oe eae ~ 


Editorial Correspondence. 

















cies of the pear, the fruit of which becomes rot- 
ton at the heart first, about the period of incepi- 
ent maturation ; but every pear of every tree of 
this species (so far as it is known) is every year 
affected in the same manner ; a similar instance 
of a particular species of the apple occurs, at a 


Richmond, Fed. 11, 1823, 


VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY—eExtractr To THE 


EDITOR, FROM A MEMBER OF THE VIRGINIA 
LEGISLATURE. , 
The prospects of our University are impro- 


well known orchard in North Carolina; while|ving. We have obtained a third loan of $60,000 


no single solitary instance is known, of such 


to complete the buildings. 


The original annui- 


cesultory, and capricious distinction, as by the}ty of $15,000, set apart from the income of our 


rot in cotton, whenever destruction may, fairly, 
be traced to a disease of the plant. 





literary fund, for our University, is now char- 
ged with the interest of $180,000; that is, to 
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the amount of $10,800, leaving only $4,200, of 
free income. Yesterday and to day, we have 





Aloof from scenes Of riot, noise and strife, me 


‘Enjoys the comforts of a rural life. 


made an effort to get the debts of the Universi-: Him no anxiety, no fears appal ; . 


ty extinguished; but have failed. It cannot be 
done till next session of Assembly. Should it 
be then effected, measures may forthwith 
thereafter be taken, to engage professors, with 
the view of opening the institution inthe fail of 
1825. Delay is the price we pay for unanimi- 
ty. But unanimity will come. The opposition 
iminishes, and the institution is gaining 
round. We shall in a few years, have all 
‘irginia with us; and headed by the admired 
sage of Monticello, I trust we shall accom- 
plish a work that will bea lasting blessing to 
the Union. I think you may calculate pret- 
ty confidently, that our University will open in 
two years from this time, wiich i hope will be 
in time for your sons. 


MILLET. 
Burlington, March 28, 18253. 





Dear Sir, 

observe in your 52d number, just received, 
mention is made of white millet seed, received 
from Col. Pickering. I am desirous of ascer- 
taining whether this is the same kind, which I 
have cultivated for several years, of which I 
send for your inspection a small sample.* In 
1821, I had about 11 tons from 5 acres, and last 


year about the same product, from another lot of 


about S5Sacres. Icradled it as wheat, bound it in 
large sheaves, brought itin the following day— 
threshed the sheaves atthe end of several months, 
without unbinding them, and obtained about 17 
bushels of seed per acre; returned them to the 
mow for the use of my horses, who ate it as 
greedily as the best timothy hay. This mode of 
managing the millet saves much room, as it is 
very bulky ; more seed is saved, than when cut 
with the scythe as hay—I calculated the pro- 
duct at about 20 bushels per acre, including the 
seed remaining in the unbound sheaves. In 1821 
I had about 30 bushels, weighing 55 lbs. each, 
ground for my hogs, who ate it as eagerly as in- 
dian meal, given to them at the same time.— 
Both crops were sowed about the 6th June, and 
gathered in the middle of August--they were 
sown after Indian corn—one year with one plough- 
ing, and the other with two, and harrowed in, 
without ao pe eeng difference—the quantity 
of seed, half a bushel per acre—the averaged 
length of the straw, about 5 feet. I have this 
year sold it at one dollar per bushel for seed, 
which is much in demand. 
Very respectfully, your’s, 
WM. COXE, 


_ Joun S.SKinNER, Eso. 


* The millet sent by Mr. Coxe, is of the com- 
mon kind, and that which is generally referred 
to in communications which relate to that grain. 
That from Col. Pickering, was very different, 
being somewhat larger, rounder, and whiter 
grain.—L£dit. Am. farmer. 
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BY T. G. FESSENDEN. 

RURAL PEACE AND INDEPENDENCE 
That man is fortunate, who, timely wise, 
Life’s peaceful blessings can discern and prize, 
¥V ho ne’er his talents, wealth nor time employs, 
In quest of costly and tumultuous joys ; 
Nor churlishly refuses to partake 
Of God’s good things, created for his sake,— 
Spurning the gifts of Deity design’d 
‘To cheer and bless the lot of human-kind— 
= some good books, some good companions 
est, 

“ Health in his veins, and quiet in his breast,” 


\Hene’er submits to “ low ambition’s” thrall, 
!Ne’er condescends a falsehood to impart, 


| But makes his tongue the herald of his heart— 


'Ne’er stoops to high, nor spurns at low degree, 

His manners still from affectation free, 

.He never masks grim malice with a smile, 

‘Nor makes hypocrisy the guise of guile. 

‘Though sometimes blunt, he always is sincere, 

‘And what he is, is willing to appear. 

Though no rich labors of a foreign loom, 

‘Nor’costly paintings decorate his room, 

Light, but sound slumber, softly seals his eyes, 

-Vhat boon of innocence and exercise, 

|Which monarchs covet, but cannot enjoy, 

'Sweetly rewards his every day’s employ. 

Health tempers all his cups, and at his board 

Reign the cheap luxuries his fields afford. 

Seen from the eylet-holes of his retreat, 

High Life appears a bubble and a cheat ; 

He marks the many whoto ruin run, 

'Knaves who undo, and fools who are undone, 

Some by a sordid thirst of gain control’d, 

‘Starve in full stores, and cheat. themselves for 

gold, 

Others devour ambition’s glittering bait, 

Striving to gain the dignities of state, 

Much harder, and more dirty work go through 

Than farmers can be call’d upon to do ;— 

Beholding these, is thankful that his lot 

Gives peace and freedom in a country cot. 
aa 0 ae 

TO PRODUCE A YELLOW ROSE, WITH- 
OUT A THORN. 

Take the genistella, or sweet broom ; cut it 
down to within a few inches of the ground, en- 
graft upon the centre stems, slips from the white 
rose bush, and if the process is properly managed, 
you will produce the rose without a thorn and of 
colour as vellow as the most brilliant jonquil. 


WEN WARM, 
BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, APRIL 11, 1823. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

Since the last number was issued, later dates 
have been received from England, by the way of 
New York. France and Spain are preparing for 
war, but the blow had not yet been struck. It 
is yet impossible to say, what will be the precise 
course taken by England. It is known that we 
do not speculate in great matters of state, ex- 
ceptto draw conclusiony as to the probable effect 
of political movements on the prices of the com- 
modities, which constitute the staple products of 
those who patronise the Farmer. Irom the best 
view we have been able to take of the latest 
news, it appears to us, first, as to England—that 
she is waiting to seehow the Spaniards will meet 
the first shock—should'they preserve harmless, 
the person of the King, and make resistance 
worthy of their cause, the English will proba- 
bly, after a few months aid them, with her fleet 
and her money—she may reckon also, on the 
hearty co-operation of Portugal—but 

Spain herself, seems to be in a most critical 
situation.—On the one hand, it appears certain, 
that the King is secretly in the views of France, 
and the danger is, that his treachery will pro- 
voke them to dethrone and decapitate him; in 
which case, the cry of revolution and bloodshed, 
will be raised against her, and she will lose not 
only the actual assistance of the government of 
England, but the moral force of public opinion, 
in her behalf.—Of France—it is said that disaffec- 
tion has been manifested, in the ranks of the 
French army on the frontiers, and so great was 


























the riot and uproar in the House of Deputies, 
that it was found impossible to proceed with busi- 
ness.—Thus it appears that the Spaniards have 
more to hope from opposition tothe war in France 
itself, than from any other resource—but another 
month may demonstrate the short-sightedness 
of all these conjectures—we have’ carefully no- 
ted all changes which have taken place in the 
prices, they will be seen however to vary very 
little, from our last quotations. 
—— 0 a 
Prices Current at London, March 5. 

Ashes, U. S. pearl, per cwt. 52s. cotton, S. isl- 
and, fine, good and middling, per 1b. (duty paid) 
11d. a is. 8d ; stained and ordinary 7 a 10d; N. 
Orleans 8 a 10d; Georgia bowed7 a 9d; Caro- 
lina rice, new, per cwt.41 a 44s; old 37 a 40s; 
tar, Carolina, per bbl. 15s ; Virginia, 17s; to- 
bacco Maryland, cargoes (in bond) per 100 Ibs. 
27 a 30s; fine yellow, per lb. 164 a 214d; fine 
colour, 13a 144d; light brown, 6 a 9d ; 8 ord. 
and scrubs, 24 a 54d; Virg. ord. and dry, 3 a 4d; 
part faded, with flavor 4 1-8 a 44d; middling do. 
44 a 54d; part black 5} a 7d, fine black and 
sweet scent, 7 a 74d ; stemmed 4 a 64d; do. very 
fine 64 a 7}d ; Kentucky leaf3 a 4d; stemmed 
4 a5d; cargoes per 100 lbs 23 a 23 5d; turpen- 
tine, rough, per cwt. 16s 6d a 17s. 

The demand for cotton has been considera- 
ble, and the advance of } per lb. on the East 
India sale has been readily obtained. The pur- 
chases since our last are chiefly on spec ulation— 
the sales consist of 2400 bags, &c. viz. in bond, 
300 boweds 7}d fair, to 84 good; 200 Madras, 
5 7-8d and 6d good and fair; 500 Surats, 5 5-8d 
fair, to 6d good fair; 1300 Bengals, 5 1-8d and 
5 1-4 ordinary, 5 3-8 a 5 3-4, middling to good 
fair, and 6d good. Also, 75 Grenadas fair 94d 
duty paid, and 80 fine Demerara 11d. 





Prices Current at Liverfiool, March 6. 

Cotton Georgia bowed, 6} a 83d ; Sea Island, 
7a104d; N. Orleans.7}3 a 104d; Tennessee, 
64 a 7$d—Tobacco, James River, leaf fd. 24a 
23d; ord. sound, 3 a 44d; middling, 5 a 54d; 
good and fine, 6a 74d ; stemmed, 3 1-2 a7 1-2d; 
Rappahannock. leaf, 2 1-4 a 4 1-4d; do. stem- 
med, 3a 5¢—Ashes, N. Y. Ist pot, 58s ; Boston, 
58s; Am. pearl, 55 a 58s—Rice Carolina, in 
bond, 20 a 23s—Tar, Am. 13 a 16s—Quercitron 
bark, N.Y. 12 a 14; Philad. 13 a 16s—Turpen- 
tine, rough, 12 a 14s. 6d. ' 

—[—ee 0 ae 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 

PRICES CURRENT.—corREcTED WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 50—Howard st. 
Superfine, $7 25—fine do, $6 75—Wharf, do. $7 to 
7 1243—Wheat white, $1 55 to 160—Red do., $150 
to 1 55—Rye, 75 to 78 cts.—Corn, 61 to 63 cts.— 
country Oats, 55 to 624cts.— Beef, 8 cts. per lb. 
—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
con, round, 8 to 9 cents perlb.—-Pork $4 50 to 
5 50 per c. lb.—6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per 1b.—Beans, $1374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts.—Ked Clover Seed, $6— 
Orchard Grass do.§3-—Herds’ Grass do.$3--Timo= 
thy do. $4 50—Millet, $3—Flax Seed, 75 to 80 
cts.—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 35 cts. 
per gal—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts.—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts——-Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
No. 1, $3 624 per bbl—No. 2, $3 374—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 75— 
Butter, 20 to 25 per lb —Eggs, 18} cts. per doz. 
—Hay, $17 per ton--Straw, $10. 

Mary.anp losacco.—Ten hogsheacs of fine 
red tobacco, the crop of Mr. B. M. Hodges, from 
Patuxent, sold this day at 44 a 114 per hundred. 
This parcel was greatly enhanced in value, from 
the very judicious manner in which it was assort- 
i ed, and its general excellent condition, 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
ni DELAWARE CANAL. 


TO THE CITIZENS OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Friends and Fellow Citizens—We submit to 
your most serious reflection a subject of more im 
portance to your vital interests, to the prosperity 
of ourcapital, and to the general welfare, than 
any that has been under consideration for years, 
which, we regret to state, has not hitherto at- 
tracted that degree of attention, which it ought 
to command. We mean the completion of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, which, for 
fifty or sixty years past, hasbeen at various times 
presented to the public view—but, by 4 most ex- 
traordinary and unaccountable fatality, has hith- 
erto mocked the sanguine hopes and anxious ex- 
pectations of our public-spirited citizens, and re- 
mains a reflection either on our want of good 
sense to discern, or of public spirit to promote 
our true interests. 

‘To the unfortunate result, we should readily 
reconcile ourselves, were the difficulties of the 
undertaking insuperable, or the expenses so great 
as to be beyond our ordinary resources, In that 
case, such an issue as has taken place, would be 
perfectly natural. But when we consider the 
immense disparity between the sum required for, 
and the boundless advantages that would accrue, 
from the completion of this object—and further, 
when we reflect on the wealth, the great resour- 
ces, and the increasing population of our capital, 
we are truly humbled and mortified that such a 
magnificent undertaking, so easy of accomplish- 
ment, should have so long lingered in the execu- 
tion—that so little progress has been made in it, 
and that even now, without some extraordinary 
exertions, its completion seems almost as re- 
mote as it appeared twenty years ago. 

The object of the present address is to produce 
those exertions, and to convince you, fellow citi- 
zens, how intimately connected in this case are 

rivate interest and public spirit—and that in 
ollowing the expanded and liberal dictates ef 
the latter, you will as fully promote the former, 





as if you were solely actuated by mere views of 


personal advantage 
We shall now state the actual situation of the 

funds of the Canal Company, the deficit which is 

requisite to be supplied, in order tocomplete the 
work, and proposea simple plan for accomplish- 
ing that object: 

Of the original subscriptions, there are 
about 700 on which the instalments re- 
cently called for have been paid, the 
balance on which, of course, may be 
safely calculated on. This balance is 
95 dollars per share, equal to 

There are 306 shares, on which there 
have been 100 dollars each paid, and 
the same due, equal to $30,600—of 
which suppose about two-thirds to 
be collected 

There are 82 shares, on each of which 
€0 dollars have been paid—and 140 
dollars due—99, on which 30 dollars 
have been paid, and 170 dollars due, 
leaving a balance on the whole 181 
shares, of 28,000 dollars; we witl 
suppose one-half may be collected, 

equal to 

There are 344 shares, on some of which 
only 5, and on others 15 dollars have 
been paid, leaving a balance of 66,700 
dollars—but as few of these will pro- 
bably be completed, we make no cal- 
culation on them. 

€0 new shares 

Subscription from the Philadelphia Bank 


$66,500 


$20,000 


$14,000 


$12,000 
100,000 
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Subscription from the State of Maryland 50,000 
State of Delaware 25,000 





Funds actually secured - - $287,500 





The recent estimate by Mr. Strickland, 
of the expense of a canal for sloop 
navigation, sixty feet wide at the 
surface, nine feet deep, and 14 miles 
long, from Newhold’s landing, oppo- 
site the Pea Patch, to Black creek, is $700,000 





It theretore follows, that the deficit is only 
about 412,500 dollars, and that 2000 shares, at 200 
dollars each, would very nearly suffice to com- 


plete this great work, a main link in the chain of 


internal water communication from Boston to 
South Carolina. 

And surely, there cannot be any difficulty in pro- 
curing, by proper exertions, in the city and liber- 
ties of Philadelphia, containing 130,000 inhabi- 
tants, and about 22,000 houses, individual sub- 
scriptions to this amount. 

Gentlemen acquainted with the feelings and 
views 0a this subject, of the citizens of Delaware 
and Maryland, assure us, that we may safely cal- 
culate on considerable aid from thence, particular- 
ly from the eastern shore of Maryland. But we 
lay no stress on this aid, as the object can be ac- 
complisied by Philadelphia alone. 

There is not in the United States, perhaps not 
in the world, a situation for the location of a ca- 
nal, which would produce more advantage than 
the proposed one would insure to Philadelphia. 


oe of those rich countries, are absorbed by 
ew, York and Baltimore, which furnish in return 
tlre same proportion of the foreign and domestic 
merh**dise consumed there. In seeking the for- 
mer market, vessels from that quarter are expos- 
ed tothe risk and loss of time attendant on doub 
ling the capes of Virginia. Were the proposed 
communication opened, can it be for a moment 
doubted, that most of the sloops which navigate 
the Chesapsake, would almost as naturally seek 
this market, as those which shall navigate Lake 
Erie will seek the Albany and New York markets 
as soon as the great western canal is completed? 

Should Philadelphia acquire by this canal, even 
but one half of the increased trade, on which we 
may confidently calculate, the real estate in the 
city, and the industry and talents of its citizens, 
would he enhanced in value from 10 to 20 per cent. 
This consideration comes home to the * business 
and bosom” of every individual in the community, 
without exception. And itis a truth susceptible 
of demonstration, that it would amply repay our 
citizens, if the whole present balance of the sub- 
scription were raised, without any expectation of 
interest. Indeed it is not an extravagant calcula- 
tion to assume that the advantage which would 
accrue even to those who support themselves by 
the labour of their hands, would compensate them 
for the expenditure, were it to devolve on them 
alone. To illustrate this position, which would 
otherwise appear paradoxial, we submit the fol- 
lowing striking view of the subject to your calm 
consideration. 


The shares are 200 dollars each. And as the 


‘(completion of the canal will probably require 


three years, the subscriptions might be arranged 
as follows :—20 dollars when the requisite number 
of subscriptions is procured—60 dollars at the 
end of the first year—60 at the end of the second 
—and 60 at the end of the third. Thus 2000 in- 








25 


dividuals, paying merely at the rate of about one 
dollar and a quarter weekly, (a sum which could 
be afforded, by those who work for six or seven 
dollars per week,) wouldin three years complete a 
work, the want of which, during the last war, 
cost the government and individuals, in the extra 
expense of transportation, probably 750,600 dol- 
lars ; individuals probably half as much in the 
amount of captures ; and a third in the circum- 
scription of trade—and the want of which has 
long been a subject of reproach to the nation, and 
of regret to every citizen who has any regard for 
the public welfare. Has the world then ever 
witnessed a much more extraordinary delay than 
has taken place in this case, with so practicable 
and useful an undertaking ? We believe not. 

But fortunately, however light the sacrifice 
would be, to subscribe without expectation of in- 
terest, there is no occasion for such a sacrifice ; 
for there cannot be a doubt that the stock of this 
canal would be as productive as almost any other 
stock in the U, States, probably yielding from 8 
to 12 per cent. per annum. 

There is one point to which we earnestly re- 
quest your particular attention. Different routes 
have been proposed by different gentlemen, each 
supported by plausible arguments. Hence oppo- 
|sition has been excited. To this diversity of opi- 





{nion may the delay of the great work be in some 


degree ascribed: for we lament to say, that many 


gentlemen, some ef them of great public spirit, 


have resolved to afford no support tothe canal, 
unless the particular route to which they give a 
freference is udopted! ! This spirit is truly un- 


To the shores washed by, and adjacent to, the/fortanate—is greatly to be deprecated—and we 
Chesapeake and the Susquehanna, the Potomac/hope will be for ever abandoned. The para- 
and the Rappahannock, and partly the James’s| mount object is to cut a canal so as to open a com- 
river, Philadelphia would through this canal af-; P 

ford the most natural and advantageous market. epeake andthe Delaware. The particular loca- 


At present three fourths, perhaps more, of the!tion is altogether a secondary consideration.— 


munication between the great waters of the Ches- 


There have been three, four or five routes pro- 
posed, any one of which would completely sub- 
serve the interests of Philadelphia.——Let us, 
therefore, lay aside-al c.aeroversy on the subject 
of the route—exert our-energies tu raise a suffi- 
cient sum to complete the grand work—and then 
let the site be determined by the board of mana- 
gers, under the advisement of experienced engi- 
neers from New York, who have no undue bias 
for any particular location. 

The following statements of the exports and ton- 
nage of the three ports of New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore, will show the decline, speak- 
ing comparatively, of Philadelphia, and the ne- 
cessity of making every exertion toregain, as far 
as possible, the rank from which she has fallen. 
In 1796, Pennsylvania was the first exporting 
state in the union—Her exports were above a 
fourth part of the whole of those of the nation at 
large—whereas, in 1820, she sunk to the seventh 
grade—and her exports were not a fenih part of 
of the whole.. der domestic exports in the latter 
year were not a seventeenth fart of the exports 
of that description ; for the total domestic exports 
or 1820, were $51,683,640—whereas those of 
Pennsvlvania, were only $2,948,879. 

- Total Exports Foreign and Domestic. 
NEW YORK. 


1793. 1802. 1818. 1820 
2,932,370 13,792,276 17,872,261 13,163,244 
PHILADELPHIA. 

6,958,834 12,677,755 8,759,482 5,743,549 
BALTIMORE. 

3,665,056 7,914,225 7,570,734 6,609,364 


Registered Tonnage employed in the Foreign 





Trade. 
1793. 1801, 1816, 
New York, 45,355 106,023 191,355 
Philadelphia, 60,942 109,036 77,730 
Baltimore, 26,792 55,986 83,122 
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Total Tonnage entered in 1821. 


New York, 217,538 
Philadelphia, 78,049 
Baltimore, $6,837 


After recommending these tables to your sober 
and attentive consideration, we conclude, with 
the fond hope, as the subscription is so small, and 
the terms of payment are so very easy, that no 
citizen, but those whose circumstances will not 
justify them in incurring the expense, will hesi- 
tate to subscribe towards this grand undertaking 
as far as his means will allow. We shall receive 
with equal thankfulness subscriptions for single 
shares as for five or ten, when the former are re- 
gulated by that regard to the means of the sub- 
scriber, which prudence and common sense dic- 
tate. 

Resolved that a committee of five members for 
each ward in the city, Northern Liberties and 
Southwark—and two for Moyamensing and Pas- 
syunk, be authorized and empowered to procure 
subscriptions for the completion of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware canal on the terms herein 
stated :-— 

Form of Subscription. 

The subscribers hereby pledge themselves to 
pay the subscriptions annexed to their names 
respectively, in the following manner :— 


20 dollars per share as soon as shares 





are subscribed. 


6C dollars ‘on the ist of May, 1824. 
60 dollars on the Ist of May, 1825. 
60 dollars on the Ist of May, 1826. 


But this subscription is not to be binding unless 
shares are subscribed within three months 
from this 10th of April, 1823. 
[Sl —— 
FROM THE WINYAW INTELLIGENCER. 











proboscis in the pod about two minutes, appa- 
rently extracting the juices, increasing during 
that time greatly in size, from the quantity of 
fluid taken in, I suppose, as nourishment ; it then 
withdrew its proboscis, laying it up along the 
breast, quickly hiding itself, among the leaves of 
the plant. As I had ‘ong discarded the belief 
that the rot was owing to an insect, and ¢0 dif- 
ferent was this from the insect said heretofore 
to depredate the fields in the night, I was about 
to turn my attention to something else, and think 
no more of it ; when, shortly after, I saw another 
emerge from its hiding place, on an adjoining 
plant, and with great readiness, reached a pod, 
which it soon penetrated, and remained nearly 
the same length of time the first did, and retir- 
edina similar manner. My attention was now 
awakened, and I began diligently to search for 
them, success soon gave me an opportanity of 
properly identifying them by close examina- 
tion. I left this spot, and went to a part of the 
field, where noimpression had been made on vege- 
tation and quietly concealed myself in a place, 
where there was much fresh rot aroundme ; so 
soon as all was guiet, (as it seems to Se particu- 
larly necessary to be still some time, before they 
move about) I observed on one pod, two of 
these Insects, both having entered their probos- 
cis before I discovered them, and were extract- 
ing the juices from the pod. As soon as they re- 
tired, I tieda thread arourid the pod, and exam- 
ined it attentively, but ebserved no change as yet ; 
I soon had another and a third opporwnity of 
marking pods, which I saw the insect puncture. 
About two hours after, I visited these pods again 
and observed the perforations had changed to a 
deep green, exactly on the part of the pod, I had 
seen the insects bore. The day after I visited 
them again, and discovered two out of the four, 
had turned dark and beginning to enlarge, the 
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The following extracts, are taken from a Commu- 
nication made by Dr. Bracey to the Hon. W. 
D. James, Chairman of the committee on Rot 
in Cotton. 

“On a spot of luxuriant cotton, which I had 
observed to rot rather worse than the rest of the 
field, 1 was induced to try various experiments, 
such as taking away the bed, twisting the branch- 
es, wounding the stalk, breaking the limbs, &c. 
I found when vegetation was by auy means inter- 
rupted, the rot was uniformly checked, and the 
wounded pod, either healed up, or spread no 
farther. I had marked several peds, by binding 
athread around them, to observe minutely, the 
changes, in the various stages of rot, as well as 
effects, of lessening the circulation of the juices. 
The rot becomes manifest, first, by a spot of 
deeper green, about one twelfth of an inch in 
diameter which ultimately mortifies, and de- 
stroys the whole, or a great part of the pos. 
1 found the rot to vary in its destructive tenden- 
cy, depending on the state of luxuriance, its situ- 
tion, anc the weather, as in wet weather, the 

lant was tender, and abounded with redundant 
juices, consequently more easily punctured, and 
more disposed to mortification. In dry weather 
the exterior of the pod is tough, and very little 
of the fluid of the plant in circulation. These 
circumstances combined, evince the great dif- 
ference, which may have deen remarked by 
every planter, in the progress, and cessation so 
often manifested, durirg the season of rot. In 
attentively watching the changes, which resul- 
ted from my experiments, in the modes of inter- 
ruption of vegetation, the least likely to injure 
the plant, and at the same time arrest the pro- 
ss of rot—I observe on one of the marked 
s,a Small Insect, busily engaged puncturing 

it, in which it succeeded; it remained with its 





others seemed less, and healing. I suppose I 
had by this time seen about fifteen insects in all. 
I caught two or three, carried them home; and 
the day after, having kept them about fifteen 
hours without food, I placed them under a tum- 
bler, with afresh pod of Cotton, and it was in- 
deed remarkable to see the quickness they mani- 
fested in piercing it. No injurious ar destruc- 
tive change takes place in punctured pods, which 
have been detached from the pliant, or where 
vegetation is even properly checked. In my 
succeeding visits to the pods marked in the field, 
most of them rotted exactly as I had observed 
the rot to progress before I knew any thing of 
the insects, some of them healed up,as I have 
remarked many do, which I did not see punctur- 
ed, both before and since the discovery of the 
insects. 1] therefore discard the erroneous doc- 
trine of the disease existing in the plant itself, 
finding that I had mistaken effect for cause 
and had been heretofore, obliged to reconcile 
diseased plants looking vigorous, producing 
healthy pods, and sound cotton, and- many other 
contradictory circumstances, which have all 
become consistent, and natural so soon as the 
insects were discovered. 

It is a well known fact, that every plant has 
some insect, which. feeds, almost exclusively on 
it, cotton affords many insects nourishment, as 
the cut worm, various eaterpillars, and two 
branches of the family of the hemoptera-tribe, 
class cimex, one kind large resembling the 
blood sucker, and nearly as large as the ar- 
tichoke bug, of.these there are very few in num- 
ber, but their puncture which is generally about 
the foot stalk, is very destructive. The other 
is very small, and numerous, and would scarcely 
attract notice, from its harmless appearance, 
but in truth is the great and formidable enemy, 
jin the destruction of our cotton crops. This 

















small insect, makes a puncture in a pod of cotton 
which resembles exactly the puncture made 
with a small needle, yet the puncture made 
with a needie, never deranges the contents 
of the pod, because it takes out nothing; but a 
plethoric state of the plant, which isa predispo- 
sing, and not a primary cause, (as is shegea by 
some,) becomes instrumental in its destructive 
tendency, only when a portion of the fluid of the 
pod, has been taken out, though ever so small 
in quantity. This fact I proved, among many 
other experiments, in the following manner: I 
constructed an instrument, with an extremely 
sma!l and delicate end, which I introduced in a 
puncture first made with a needle, and drew out 
by the action of a piston, a small portion of the 
fluid of the pod—rot uniformly followed, every 
instance, in which I used this instrument ona 
plant, in a state of repletion; yet it never occur- 
ed, trom a puncture made, with a needle alone. 
Therefore it seems that the nutriment extracted 
by the insect deranges the circulation of the 
fluid in the pod, and mortification ensues, by 
such an abundant supply from the plant, restor- 
ing the loss, that the powers of the pod, are un- 
able to assimilate it. 

Rather more than half the punctured pods, 
retin wet weather, or on moist situations, but 
in dry weather, when the plant does not abound 
in juices, not more than one in twenty is destroy- 
ed, the rest sustaining very little injury. This 
insect seems to extract nourishment from no 
other substance, as! have kept them until they 
were nearly starved and could never yet get 
them to puncture any other substance, than pods 
of cotton, though they were repeatedly offered, 
many kinds of wheat and vegetables. 

It may perhaps be asked, why the green seed 
cotton should rot and the black seed when fresh 
from the Islands be exempt from it? I can only 
recommend to such as find a difficulty on that 
head, to taste a pod of each, and the evidence 
will be such as requires no great powers of 
epicureanism, either in man or insect, to select 
the sweet agreeable taste of the one, from the 
disagreeable bitter of the other. 

Naturalists assert that immense numbers, of 
various insects, perish every yearin the midst of 
vegetation, merely because they are unable to 
find the exact food to suit their taste ;—it is on 
this ground that Louisiana has been freed from 
the rot ; as the planters ceased getting supplies 
of green seed from abroad, and their own stock 
of seed become changed to black seed (as it soon 
does) by successive planting, and the influence 
of climate and soil, the insects perished for want 
of their proper food,consequently the rot ceased. 

The eggs of the insect are deposited on differ- 
ent parts of the plant in October ; we bed inthe 
undecayed leaves and parts of the stalk in spring, 
consequently we literally plant the insect in the 
egg state, which becomes a worm, by the influ- 
ence of the summer’s sun; which worms, in due 
time, becomes this insect, having its proper food 
within its reach, these changes take place, in 
the latter part of July and beginning of August. 
At first they are small and green, and wouid at 
this time attractno notice, onaccount of its harm- 
less appearance ; they are at this age to be found 
in very great numbers, and not withstanding their 
apparent insignificance we begin to see punctures 
and rot; soon they change toa brick dust colour, 
being at thisage much less than the lady bug, 
of an oval form, flat, without wings, six legs, runs 
very fast, with a pair of horns or feelers, and 
carries its proboscis, drawn close under, along 
the chest ; they remain but a few days in this 
state, before the body lengthens, and they ac- 


uire wings, having attained when fully matured, 
e size, and something of the appearance of the 
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fire fly, possessing great activity, and vigilance ; 
they fly off at the approach of any thing, and are 
not now to be seen in such numbers, but are 
rather difficult to find at this age. They feed 
very often in the course of the day, which ac- 
ccunts for the great destruction of cotton from 
this heretoforeinvisible enemy. They emigrate 
Eastwardly at the rate of from ten to twenty 
miles annually, and appear in that respect alone 
analogous to the Hessian fly. 

I cannot omit this opportunity, of suggesting a 
few hints on the important point of prevention, 
and remedies. I have oftenheard that the burning 
of brimstone in cotton fields, has entirely stop- 
ped and prevented further losses from rot ; as yet, 
Ihave hadno experience on the subject, but from 
the well known pernicious effects of brimstone on 
insects, I am strongly disposed to credit it, but 
the advantages in its application would be just 
after the insects had changed from the worm, 
until their maturation, as at this period they are 
without wings, and could not escape.—Checking 
the growth of the plant, by taking away the 
bed of earth about it, either with hoes, or ploughs, 
twisting the stalk of the plant &c. an excellent 
remedy—the pod by being deprived of the re- 
dundant juices, sustains little or no injury from 
the puncture. 

Ithink however, that the burning of the un- 
decayed leaves and stalks would be a much 
more effectual remedy ; originally they were 
burned, and I question if that plan was still pur- 
sued, generally, but the rot would be greatly 
lessened, if not entirely prevented, as it would 
be the most favourable time todestroy their eggs.” 





Cotron.—A Mr. Dunham, of Long Island, hasas- 
certained by experiment, that cotton can be raised 
in the Northern States without fear of injury from 
the frost. He planted the seeds in the early part 
of May; the plants began to flower in August, 
and continued to grow until the first frost which 
checked all further vegetation. There had been 
one picking before the frost; and after the frost 
there were other pickings, viz. on the Ist and 
20th November ; onthe Sth, 14th, and 25th De- 
cember; on the 14th January ; anda few more 
pods were expected to be gathered about the 
1st February. It appears that after the frost 
has stopped the progress of vegetation, there is so 
much nourishment left in the plant that every pod 
of any size matures, expands, opens, and vields 
as good cetton as that which is produced before 
the frost. Mr. D. planted and hoed his cotton 
in the same manner as corn is commonly cultiva- 
ted.—Hamp. Gaz. 

—a> 0 a 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES 

AND DOGS—-BY AN EXPERIENCED 

SPORTSMAN. 

I shall begin by making known the most use- 
ful medicine tor horses that I am acquainted with. 
I have constantly used it for above thirty years, 
and, may in truth say, I have given it one hun- 
dred times. I shall relate how I first proved its 
surprising efficacy. About thirty yearsago, when 
I was confederate on the turf with my friend 
Mr. Robert Pigott, when his celebrated horse 
Sark was at his best,—Mr. Pigott trusting the 
whole conduct of his stables to me, I came, some 
days before the meeting$, to try his horses and 
my own, and to see his horse Shark take his last 
sweat, before he ran with Lord Abingdon’s Levi- 
athan, for a very large sum of money we both 
had depending on that race. 

Shark went through his sweat, at the dawn of 
day, very well, and to my perfect satisfaction ; 
after which he was taken home, fed, and locked 
up, till twelve o’clock at noon. At twelve 
v’clock, w the trainer, Thomas Price, and 
myself ca tohis stable, we found all his legs 
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swelled, his hind legs very much indeed, quite uP 


to the hocks, and his fore legs considerably. 
was much alarmed, and told Tom Price to keep 
the door locked, that none of the boys might see 
the condition he was in, and that I would send 
a servant to Mr. Pigott, to inform him, that he 
might get his money off. 

Price said, “Sir, you are alarmed at that which 
is of no consequence whatever. Horses’ legs, 
after sweating, frequently fly, and, I assure you, 
I have had many horses more swelled than Shark 
is. Provided his legs are not fine by to-morrow 
night, I will suffer death ; and, to prove to you 
my sincerity, I will, if you will allow me, stand 
every shilling you have onthe race ; and I know 
you have a very large sum depending. I will 
give him something which, by to-morrow night, 
shall make his legs as fine as they were yester- 
day.” ‘You shall give him nothing,” said I, 
“unless you tell me what the medicine is com- 
posed of.” “It is the most simple and innocent 
of medicines, sir: I will write it down for you, 
and you shall go yourself to the apothecary’s and 
have it made up, and see it given to him your- 
self. It is this: ONE POUND OF NITRE, AND HALF 
A POUND OF SULPHUR, (flower of brimstone, ) 
MIXED UP INTO A MASS WITH MOLASSES.” For 
Shark, I had it made up with honey, being so 
valuable a horse ; but I never have given it to 
any other horse, except made up with molasses 
—and I look both on the honey and molasses, as 
only vehicles to give the nitre and sulphur. Be- 
fore one o’clock at noon, I gave Shark a ball of 
it, as large as a good-sized hen’s egg; at night 
another ; the next morning, another ; and, in the 
evening, about five o’clock, another. At night, 
when we shut the stable up, we could scarcely 
perceive that his legs were at all swelled ; and, 
at day-break the next morning, his legs were as 
fine as they ever had been. He had ¢wo balls 
given him the first two days, but only one every 
day after, until the day he started for the match, 
which was seven days after he had taken his 
sweat. His exercise was stopped only two days, 
daring which time he was only walked, which, I 
am convinced, benefited him, for he was a deli- 
cate horse. All running horses and hunters, must 
be well purged ; if they are not, they will never 
stand their work, without flying (fo pieces, as the 
grooms vulgarly call it. 

It is not necessary to purge draft horses, or 
hackneys. I have not F pat cgerias one for above 
thirty years. You need only give them one ball, 
as big as a hen’s egg, every day, until they have 
taken the whole mass which I have prescribed. 
Give this in the spring ; and, provided yoy find 
their legs swell again, from work, or that they 
look unkind in their coats, give it them again,— 
for you need never stop their work. 

Farmers, who are fond of having their cart- 
horses look well in their coats, when they goto 
market, are in tne habit of giving antimony and 
other noxious drugs to their horses; this medi- 
cine will answer every purpose, and is most in- 
nocent and simple, and very efficacious. 

Ignorant John Groom, and the farrier, equally 
ignorant, whenever a horse looks unkind in his 
coat, and most particularly when his legs in the 
least swell, give him, for two or three successive 
days, a strong diuretic ball ; which makes the 
horse stale profusely, weakens him, and is detri- 
mental to his constitution. Diuretic balls are 
composed of rosin, juniper-berries, and other vio- 
lent, strong diuretics, violent in their operations, 
and noxious to the animal. The medicine I 
recommend is perfectly innecent, and so mild and 
gentle in its operation, that it acts insensibly on 
him, and isnot to be perceived, but by the cure. 

, The first horse, after Shark, I gave this mcdi- 





cine to, was a most valuable brown horse, a hun- 
ter, presented to me by my worthy and old friend, 
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Lord Egmont. The man who sold him to mv 
friend, had deceived him, by telling him, that the 
horse had been properly physicked before the 
season. I had not rode him much above a fort. 
night, ere he flew all to pieces. 

My groom came in one morning, and desired 
I would look at my horse. I found his coat ex- 
tremely rough, staring, and unkind to the feel, 
and his legs very much swelled. I gave him, the 
first day, two balls; the second day two balls ; 
and every day after only one ball, until he had 
taken the whole mass. I hunted him on the fifth 
day, his legs being nearly as fine as they had 
been, and his coat every day looking better and 
kinder to the feel. Since thattime I have given 
it to some hundreds of horses. 

I gave this receipt to a horse dealer in London, 
an old acquaintance of mine, who was accustomed, 
whenever he had purchased a lot of horses in the 
country, when any of them flew at the heels, their 
legs swelled, or looked unkind in their coats, to 
put them under a regular course of physic ; by 
which method he lost the sale of his horses for 
six weeks. He has assured me that, ever since 
Igave him my receipt, his horses have, inten 
days, been fit to shew to any gentleman. 

I do not assert that this medicine will cure a 
confirmed grease in horses’ heels, but it will 
cure an incipient disorder. Be sure never to ap- 
ply any grease or ointment to the horses’ heels, 
nothing but a turnip poultice. If the grease be 
obstinate, nothing but mercury will cure him, 
thus administered: Give the horse Two DRACHMS 
OF CALOMEL OVER-NIGHT, AND THE NEXT MORN 
A COMMON ALOETIC PURGE. This must be re- 
peated three times, stopping one ur two days 
between each dose; after which give him the 
nitre and sulphur balls. This process will cleanse 
him thoroughly. 

When horses come in from hunting and per- 
fectly i inthe stomach, when you give them 
a double feed of corn, before they have ¢aten one 
half, you sometimes will observe them leave off 
feeding for a time, turn their heads back and 
look at their flanks ; sometimes they will even 
lie down for a minute or two, then get up 
and fin‘sh their corn. Wise John Groom says 
directly, to a master as wise as himself, ** Sir, 
your honour’s horse has got the gripes ; I will 
give bim a comfortable drink, which will soon 
relieve him.” John Groom might just as well 
rub the horse’s, or his own shins with a brick- 
bat. This proceeds from the horse having 
worms. The worms, as hungry as the horse, 
begin to feed ; and, by moving about in the body 
of the horse, make the horse, for a time, sick. 

Two drachms of calomel, given over-night, ty- 
ing his head up to the rack, so that he cannot 
eat any thing, and half a dose of the common 
aloetic physic the next morning, three times re- 
peated, will kill the worms, and bring them from 
the horse. ( To be continued. ) 
—>S> |’) aoa 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Sir,—There is nota country upon our globe, 
which possesses greater facilities for agricultural 
improvement, than the United States of Ameri- 
ca, nor any one which offers so great advantage, 
to the industrious and prudent experimentalist. 

Our shins, nationai and private, visit every 
clime, we have the unfettered, uncontrouled dis- 
posal of the produce of our labour, and for which 
we obtain higher prices, than any other nation.— 
I do not confine my views to the great staples of 
our country, grain, tobacco, cotton, and sugar ; 
for the grazier, the orchardist, the gardener and 
ornamental planter, have yet a wide field for im- 
provement, and much to learn from the thousand 
years experience of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

In France, and mere so in England, it is rare 





that a vessel returns from a foreign vovage, with- 
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out bringing to a beloved wife, to a father, a 
mother, a relative, friead, or perhaps public in- 
stitutions, some rare or valuable animal, superi- 
or domestic poultry, birds for their voice or beau- 
ty, seeds of delicious culinary vegetables, trees 
deciduous or evergreen, shrubs and plants use- 
ful or ornamental, &c. &c. 

From my earliest recollection, I have been 
much devoted to rural improvements, and may 
now boast, that my collection cf hardy fruits, of 
every kind, of trees and shrubs, both useful and 





———— 


that we are carried away by mistaken prejudice, 
in favour of high prices. I have lately seen one, 
recently imported by Mr. John Riddle of New 
Castle, Delaware, at avery trifling expense ; yet 
her size, form, and disposition to yield milk and 
meat, is quite equal to any thing, which I have 
seen—she is from some part of Germany. 

Young cattle, from one to two years old, can be 
picked up in various parts of Europe ata trifling 
cost, and the expense of importation, (if owners, 





ornamental, most of which have been collected 
and propagated by my personal labour, cannot 
well be excelled by any farm in our country. — 
My collection has not been expensive, but has 
been made by steady industry, through more 
than forty years, yet strange to tell, but true 
as strange, that with the exception of one cork 
tree, and one Sicilian chesnut, I cannot point to) 
a tree, or shrub, of foreign growth, presented, 
by a travelled friend or acquaintance. 

I am not disposed to impeach the taste, mie 
otism, intelligence, or industry, of my fellow 
citizens ; I rather think that the neglect which I 
sem of, arises as much from indifference in 
our farmers, who live near to, and have frequent 
intercourse with our great commercial cities, as 
from inattention in our travellers. There has 
not been a clear understanding between these 
classes—perhaps I should, with more propriety, 
go to the fountain head, and impeach our nation- 
al legislature, with a shameful disregard to the 
subject upon which I am treating. 

The public land at Washington is so extensive, 
that thirty acres might be apportioned for a gar- 
den, in which tocollect the various trees, shrubs, 
and plants, of our own, and every other country. 
The members of congress, coming from every 
section of our country, would not only most 

. cheerfully assist to make a collection, but they 
would take home with them, the various seeds 
and plants, which a well managed institution 
would supply. Even now, do we not stand in- 

‘ debted to early enterprise for all our grains, 
for our cotton and sugar, for every good fruit, 
and for all our culinary vegetables? Are we not 
indebted to foreign nations for our horses, cattle 
sheep, &c. and can we be so vain, as to suppose 
that we have arrived at that state of perfection, 
which does not require further improvement ?— 
In fruits we are extremely deficient, we have yet 
to find that apple, pear, peach, cherry, and 
grape, which is most perfect in the particular 
section of the country in which we reside. Itisa 
fact indisputable, that the apple, (and no doubt 
other fruits,) which may be most valuable in one 
district, is good for but little in another. 

The redstreak so highly esteemed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Baltimore, both for cider, and keep 
ing, is with me a most worthless fruit. I have 
two fine healthy trees, which produce abundant- 
ly, their beautiful fruit, yet I have never been 
able to make a gallon of cider from them, or 
keep an apple to the last of November. Itis the 
same with the cataline, and maiden’s blush, they 
produce well, but rot immediately —On the 
other hand, m\ newtowr pippins are nearly double 
the. size, keep equally well, and are thought to 

_be much higher flavoured, than the pippin grown 
upon Long Island, where it originated. 

If our ministers and consuls abroad, are want- 
ing in taste and patriotism, they should be in- 
structed to forward to the national garden, every 

roduction of the earth, which can benefit their 
ellow man; but fruits and forest trees, the seeds 
‘of grain, grass, and culinary vegetables, should 
be the first object. The improvement of our 
live stock, must be left tothe enterprise of our 
merchants. For the horse, you already have 
my Opinien, but with regard to the cow, I fear 


commanders, and supercargoes are so disposed,) 
will ona return voyage be trifling. 

The purchaser for his guide, will have to 
judge from the general appearance of the stock, 


ry sea port town of Europe, the cattle kept for 
the use of that town, are always the best, which 
the neighbouring country can produce, and pos- 
sessing a specific (not an imaginary) value, for 
the dairy or shambles, they can always be pur- 


ment to select. 

We yet want the celebrated Norfolk polled or 
hornless cattle, valued as hardy, and great milk- 
ers ; they no doubt could be procured at fair pri- 
ces. ‘These polled cattle, would prove an ac- 
quisition, where many young horses are kept ; in 
my time, I have lost a most valuable brood mare, 
and three fine young colts, by the goreing of 
cows. 

Iam partial to the deep brindle colour. At 


four beeves, decidedly superior to all others kil- 


and tenderness of grain, and mixture of fat; and 
when I find they were all brindles, in no wise 
related, and without having received more than 
my usual care in feeding, Iam disposed to think 
there is something in colour. ‘The opinion of 


sive. 

We want that variety of sheep, which produ- 
ces the fine combing wool. It is reported that at 
the Texel, there is a breed celebrated for their 
great size, for their wool, and vast increase ; and 
we have never yet seen among us, the immense 
sheep of Lincolnshire, England. 

Of forest trees, we have many yet to procure, 
both useful and ornamental, and the everlasting 
teak tree of India, will immortalize the man, 
who will first introduce it in ourcountry. A pe 
rusal of the remarks of Pering and Money, to be 
found in the Analectic Magazine, Vol 1. p. 263, 
will satisfy the reader, that there isa ship tim- 
ber, of yet more value than the live oak of the 
south ; but in the south, this invaluable tree must 
no doubt be planted.* Let it not be said, that 
many foreign trees will not suit our climate, we 
have climates for all trees, and they may be 
naturalized to colder and hotter climates than 
from whence they are procured. A cork tree, 
which in its wild state, is only to be found in hot 
climates, grows quite as well as any oak on my 
farm. The sweet gum or liquid amber, the hoi- 
ly, white, red and black oak, hickory, sassafras, 
black walnut, magnolia, &c. &c. grow trom Maine 
to Florida. I have eat of the pickled fruit from 
olive trees, which grew upon Cumberland Island, 
in Georgia, quite equal to any we import ; the 
tree is large, healthy and beautiful. 

I trust that the day is not far distant, when 
Congress will pass a law, for the improvement of 
a public garcen at Washington, and for planting 
several thousand acres in Florida, with live oak, 
and teak. Weare earnestly engaged in clearing 
our lands, and in a country where land can 
scarcely be called real property, (it so often 


he live oak of Florida—see the de- 





* Respecti 





net 
pao of Florida by Mr. Vignoles. 


* 


with which the animal is associated, and in eve-: 


chased at that value, and it only requires judg-' 


very distant periods of my life, 1 have recorded | 


your city victuallers, would perhaps be conclu-! 
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changes owners,) we must not expect the same 
care and attention to plantations of wood which 
1s customary in Europe. In England, it is 
thought so important, that liberal bounties are 
given for planting private property. 

| Timber land for national use, should have the 
nation for owner, it will then be unchangeable.— 
‘A forest need not asin Europe, be converted in- 
to a sinecure, or princely establishment. If a 
ranger is appointed, let his reward depend 
upon the number of growing trees planted ; let 
him work, or at his own cost, have work done for 
his living ; his account should show but one item, 
the number of trees actually growing. 

New York, as in many other things, has set an 
example to all the states, by establishing a bo- 
tanic garden. This example’should be followed 
by every state in our union, with ground sufficient 
.to plant out the varieties of fruits, and trees, and 
ishrubs, and plants, which industry and taste cas 
collect, and for a nursery to propagate all appro- 
|ved articles. The use of the ground, under pro- 
jper restrictions, with a very moderate salary, 
| would invite a skilful manager. . 

For the great commercial states, there cannot 
j|be any excuse, and I trust that Baltimore will not 
‘any longer neglect a scheme of such general 
jutility, and of so little expense. Every mer- 
\chant should instruct his captain or supercargo, 
to bring back with him, trees, shrubs, plants and 
jsceds, nay animals, if they show superiority. 

By this method, a few years of care, would es- 
jtablish a splendid garden, worthy the public no- 





led by me, both for proportionate -veight, fineness/tice and of general benefit. 


| Wheat, our great staple, has in general been 
imported from the south of Europe. I have been 
always more successful, when I have procured 
my seed wheat, from the north, than from the 
south ; but not so with Indian corn, having never 
succeeded with northern corn, and more than 
once, have seriously suffered by the experiment. 
We do not want any better corn, than such as 
has been well proved in every state, and we do 
know, that with a little care, we may have it of 
any colour, flinty or mealy, long or short ears, 
many or few rows, and by careful selection, we 
may have an earlier or later variety. 

But varieties of seed wheat, from the north 
of Europe, is extremely desirable, as weil as fruit 
trees, vines, grasses, shrubs and vegetables. 

Out of the one hundred and fifty varieties of 
pears, which the nurseries of Paris contain, sixty 
only are esteemed fine, but believing that soil, and 
climate, may change the quality of fruit, we 
should possess every variety which their nurse- 
ries afford, and you well know, that charging cost, 
freight, commission and insurance, they will 
come cheaper to you, than from an American 
nursery. In preference, let every thing of the 
kind, come by the fall vessels. Grapes in all 
their varieties, can be had for the trouble of 
bringing in. 

Apples I do not think an object, because our na- 
tive varieties are already immense, and are an- 
nually increasing ; there is not a state or country 
in the union, which cannot claim its own variety 
of apple—I am endeavouring to make hedges 
from the apple pomace, and already discover 
new varieties of fair apples—peaches are desira- 
ble, fine aswe have them. Withina few years, 
I have seen some from France, of uncommon 
size, beauty and rich flavour. 

Of vegetables, we have many yet to procure, 
but at the same time we should use great caution 
to ascertain their properties, before they are too 
generally distributed. Thestar and biue bottle 
hyacinths, first planted in our gardens as orna- 
mental bulbs, have become a destructive nui- 
sance on many farms. 


Wild garlic was first sowed by _ on 
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the Delaware, for early pasture, and the late 
Judge James Tilghman, about 1790, imported by 
the name of sheep’s fescue, two bushels of the 
hateful ripple grass, as a superior food for sheep, 
who, we now know, will not eat it. 

All trees, shrubs and plants should be carefully 
packed and wrapped with matting or coarse can- 
vass, during the voyage ; shculd be protected 
from salt water, placed in that part of the ship 
which is neither very dry, nor very damp, and when 
they arrive in port, and are planted, should be pro- 
tected from too much light ; and 1 recommend that 
pine or cedar bushes should for two or three 
wecks be stuck around them. 

Grass and garden seeds must have air, but as 
dry as possible, the more delicate kinds placed 
in brown paper bags, and hung up in the cabin, 
the more hardy kinds put up in common biscuit 
kegs ; nuts, such as the large thin shelled walnut 
of France, the great chesnut, and fine hazlenut 
of Italy, the acorns of the cork tree of Portugal 
and Spain, and of the evergreen oak of England, 
may be mixed with earth in barrels, kegs, or 
boxes, and immediately planted on their arrival. 
The almond tree is equally hardy with the peach, 
and to insure fruit, should be planted to the cold- 
est exposure we can command, to retard the 
bloom ; but it is known that with us the shell is 
much harder thanthat of the imported fruit, and 
that nineteen times out of twenty, the kernel is 
bitter; budded trees of this fine fruit brought 
from the Mediterranean, would sell to great ad- 
vantage, and benefit our country. 

I am sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


‘March 26th, 1823. 
a 0S 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
BURNING SOD. 

That agriculture in Maryland, has not proved 
profitable seperally, is demonstrated by the de- 
sertion of many from our lands, and by the po 
verty of cultivators, although taxation is very 
light, and the owners possess slaves, and al- 
though almost every farm is near a navigable 
stream. What reason can be assigned for this, 
‘but that our land being worn out, will no longer 
yield as formerly. Corn and tobacco, have been 
‘our principal crops, and these require four 

loughings, to bring them to maturity. Our rains 
ar very heavily, and the oftener the ground is 
‘turned over, the more of the fine particles of 
mould, are of course washed away—few farmers 
keep up their cattle, and of course little manure 
is made. " 

For many years, we have been leaving out old 
fields, cutting down our woods, and cultivating 
virgin soils, but these being now exhausted, fa- 
miliés have been compelled to emigrate. 

Mr. Beatson’s pamphlet on clay or sod barning, 
has come most apropos, and promises to restore 
‘our lands cheaply, and expeditiously—I com- 
menced his practice last year, and all my neigh- 
bours remarked, what benefit my corn received, 
‘by only putting one or two handfulsef burnt sod in 
every cornhill, before I put inthe corn. I take 
up my pen now to inform you, of one experiment 
which has afforded me great encouragement, and 
which has determinec meto devote the labour of 
two hands, exclusively, to clay or sad burning.— 
‘On a very oor spot, I perceived the corn only 
about two feet high, whilst the adjoining corn, 
was five feet; having been told, that manure, 
when placed between the corn rows, would im- 
prove the crop, as the roots would shoot into it 
when the corn began to tassel, I run a furrow 
between each row, and put in, and covered over 
the burnt sod—the result was, that this poor 


corn, became as good as all the rest. In the fall 
I ploughed in my wheat, and now the wheat 
where I put inthe burnt sod, is so verdant and 
luxuriant, that you may distinguish it from the 
rest of the field, half a mile off—my neighbours 
have been surprised at the great difference, and 
calculate that it will yield twice or thrice as; 
much as the adjoining wheat, although the soil 
last year was evidently richer. 


— 





AGRICULTURE OF TUSCANY. 


Extract rrom S1tmonn’s 





7 ABLEAU. 





{Translated for the American Farmer, by a friend 
in South Carolina.] 
XI. Section. On the Assolemens. 


The assolement, or regular rotation of crops, 


The average of corn crops last year, on unma- forms one of the most interesting parts of the agri- 
nured, and commonly cultivated fields, did not culture of Tuscany ; this rotation continues either 
amount I fearto more than ten or twelve bushels during three years, and then the ground is plant- 


to the acre, the cost of four ploughings and plaut- 
ing, cannot I think be estimated at less thau seven 
doilars; if the price of corn, be three and a half 
dollars per barrel, the cultivator is nearly repaid 
for his labour, and nothing remains for wear of 
animals, and of implements, and for contingen- 
cies. 
I calculate that two hands can make 140 bush- 
els of burnt sod in two days, which are the most 
that can be advantageously. put upon an acre— 
Say that these 140 bushels, only double crops of 
corn, wheat, clover, &c. for only six years, and 
then consider the profit to make it clear, I will 
put down the expense and profit in an account. 





ESTATE Dr. EstTaTE Cr. 
Totwo hands for two Ist year, two barrels 
days, 4 more corn, 7 
Scattering the burnt 2d year, ten bushels 
sod, and hauling more wheat, 10 
stumps and sticks. 3 | 3d vear clover, 10 
— | Add the three follow- 
Days 7 ing years, 








Dollars 57} 

Let every one buy Mr. Beatson’s book, and he} 
will see, that my calculation is very moderate, | 
and that it might be doubled on the credit side. 

When 1 consider how many stumps and sticks, 
are left to rot in the woods, and to be washed in- 
to our rivers by rain, which might be converted 
into ashes, and to useful sod burning, I sigh at 
the loss of riches by ignorance—of this mode of 
making manure. 

Three or four free negroes, who have used it on 
tobacco, and in their gardens by my advice, tell 
me that it has astonished them—my neighbour 
an excellent English farmer, has long practised 
it with success, and in gardening, he had last) 
year several stalks of corn, in his garden, with 
six or seven ears. Think how by restoring worn 
out so.ls, we can support more cattie, &c.—and thus 
make stable manure, and then estimate the pro- 
fit to landholders throughout Maryland. 

When I cut down my wheat, I will give youa 
statement of the produce from the land manured 
with burnt sod in the rows, and from that adjoin- 
ing not somanured. I hope that emigration will 
henceforth cease, till we are over populous, and 
that our lands will rise in value, and that pros- 
sree will be exhibited by comforts and cheer- 
ulness, instead of long faces, and complaints 
and sickness, which are now produced by bad 
harvests.—Your’s respectfully, 

THOMAS LAW. 

P. S. I have not a fixed kiln, but carry my 
stumps and sticks to the place where I plough up 
the clay, to cover the stumps and sticks with it, 
and after setting fire to the sticks, I continue 
throwing on clods wherever the smoke comes 
out. The clods ought to be dry. 

Diodorus Siculus says, that among the ancient 
Egyptians, one of the articles or conditions of 
their marriage contracts was, “the husband 
should be obedient to the wife.’—We have often 
heard of Egyptian bondage, but never knew that 
it had been carried so far as this before. 





ed five times; or four years, when it is planted 


seven times without ever being left in fallow.— 
The three year’s course is as follows: Ist. Wheat 
followed by lupins in the Autumn. 2d. Wheat 
fo lowed in Autumn by turnips, or any other for- 
rage crop. 3d. Indian corm, millet or sagine, 
(Holcus Sorgum, Linn.) The four year’s course 
consists of—Ist. Wheat succeeded by French 
beans, (Haricots) intermixed with Indian corn, 
2d. Wheat with lupins in Autumn. 3d. Wheat 
with foragein Autumn. 4th. Indian corn follow- 
ed by millet or sagine. 


XIV. SEcTION. 


On turning in lupins as a manure. As soon as 
the wheat harvest is finished, the ridges into 
which the land had been previously thrown are 
divided into two parts, and asmall harrow which 
is called by the inhabitants Sfianuccio, is drawn 
over each second ridge, while the other remains 
untouched until the whole field is passed over, 


9/ The lupin lupinus albus, (Linn.) which is sown 


on the fields thus prepared, is a leguminous an- 
nual plant, which grows to the heighth of two or 
three feet, and requires no support; on the con- 
trary, although its stalk puts forth a great num- 
ber of branches, each is hard, strong, and of a 
very woody fibre; the flowers, which are of the 
size, form and nearly of the colour of those of the 
bean, are gathered together in large clusters at 
the end of each branch—and the long pods which 
succeed them contains the lupins, resembling 
large peas flattened. ‘he lupins are planted in 
the month of August or September, ov such of 
the ridges as have been harrowed, and are cover- 
edin withthe hoe. The ordinary moisture of 
the plane is sufficient to make them germinate 
and grow ; they are however, commonly refresh- 
ed by seasonable rains which assist their vegeta- 
tion. The lupin is generally well grown by the 
month of October, which isthe seed time for 
wheat, for which it is intended to prepare the 
land. When it has grown tothe height of 15 
inches, it is ploughed in, and left to rot in the 
land, possessing more than any other plant yet 
known, the property of fertilizing by the decom- 
position of its leaves. The same operation of 
the plough, which buried the lupin, prepares the 
ridge for the seeding of the corn, which is then 
covered witha hoe ; this operation of burning the 
lupin to fertilize the earth is what is called by 
the Italians the sovercii or rovescu ; it shows 
great knowledge of the best principles of Agri- 
culture and succeeds wonderfully in fertilizing 
the earth. The peasants sow sometimes differ- 
ent plants for the same purpose, among others, 
they sow beans, but none rot sothoroughly or so 
fast as the lupin, nor possesses the power of fere 
tilizing in so high a degree. When it is heated 
in an.oven or large kettle, so as to destroy its ve- 
getation, it becomes the most powerful of all 
manur-s; itis said that three or four pounds of 
these lupins, buried at the foot of an olive tree, 
or a fruit tree that is decaying, will restore it to 
all itshealth and vigor. Careful gardeners use 
it, but always .o very small quantities, to manure 
their orange trees, stead of horse manure—and 
produce from it surprising effects. 
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XV. SEcTIon. 
Fiarricots, or French Beans. 

Sometimes instead of lupins which enrich the 
earth, such farmers as have an abundance of 
manure, sow after the Ist vear, French beans 
which impoverish it. They are intermixed with 
some grains of Indian corn to support them, in- 
stead of sticks and branches. The kind of beans 
which bears the drought best, and is alone pro- 
per to be planted after the harvest, is marked 
with an eye about the germ, from which it is caH- 
ed faggiuole dall occhio. When these are 
planted, the course of cropping continues four 
years, because it is not until the year following, 
thatin which the beans are planted, that the 
farmer can sow the lupin for fertilizing the earth, 
by burying which, is conceived by all to be abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Second year. Fourrages. 


After wheat harvest of the second year, the 
land is turned up afresh, inthe months of July 
and August, and the forage crop is planted in 
September. The two kinds of forage crops 
most in use, are a mixture of lupins, flax, tur- 
nips, and the annual trefoil, or lupinella; it may 
appear strange to observe flax ranked among the 
forage crops, but its grain is very abundant, and 
easily gathered, the plant endures the winter ex- 
tremely well, grows quickly, and furnishes an 
abundance of leaves, of which the cattle are 
fond. As the lupin grows much faster than the 
flax orthe turnip, it is pulled up towards the end 
of Autumn. When it is well grown, and after 
being washed, it is given to the cattle who are 
fond of it—notwithstanding its bitterness. ‘The 
flax and the turnips, which are choaked by its 
growth, prosper as soon as it is taken away ; du- 
ring the winter, these last are drawn as they 
are wanted. The flax is mowed in the spring, 
and towards the middle or end of May, all has 
disappeared. Among the turnips that are plant- 
ed, not one half ripen, being rélied upon, more 
for their leaves, than for their réots, in the nour- 
ishment of cattle. ‘There are many varieties in 
Lucca ; those that are cultivated are iarge and 
long, and of a yellow skin, such as the turnips, 
which are called English turnips. Inthe planes 
of Pescia, they are large, flat, and coloured red 
and rose, the produce of the seed removed from 
one place to another, does not resemble the plant 
from which the seed was taken. 

In Parmaand Milan, more turnips are planted, 
than in Tuscany ; in the two provinces, with the 


exception of the rice fields, the assolemen is for| ~ 


two years, and consists of wheat, turnips, and 
Indian cora ; or if it is prolonged to 3 years, it is 
in order to plant beans or turnips, twice in the 
course of the third year, for the purpose of bu- 
rying them in the nature of the severcio. The 
prodigious quantity of turnips, which covers 
these rich provinces, must have been very agree- 
able to Arthur Young, when he travelled over 
them. The lupinella, or annual treféil, (trifolium 
incarnatum, Linnzi,) is one of the most beautiful 

lantg, which is cultivated asa forage crop ; its 
‘beautiful carnation oblong flowers, the deep co- 
lour of its foilage, and the vigour of its vegeta- 
tion, make it the ornament of the fields ; it is 

lanted in September, and mowed between the 
middle of April, and the middle of May, some- 
times itis intermixed with lupins, which are ta- 
ken up in Autumn, its forage is more abundant 
than that of the flax, but it is mowed only once. 

Third year. Indian Corn, 


After the forage crop is gathered in, the 
ground is completely turned up with the spade ; 
this work is commenced about the middle of April 
and is continued during the month of May ; the 
preparation of the ground with the spade, al- 


constitutes the crop for the 3d year. 
during the three months o 


Indian corn planted 


it ripens in sixty days. 


monly happens. ‘The corn is planted on large 


which o 
sprout—when it is out of harms way, the super- 


growth ; while it is growing it furnishes an abun- 


aliment. 


not injure the taste. 
on Indian corn, either in t 
or follenta. 





lenta is made like the farinata, but without! 


ing it from the fire, it should be of a solid con-| 


too much taste, has nevertheless enough to ren- 
der it palatable, without any other accompany- 
ing food. Itis probable that it would be more 


count Rumford remarks that Indian corn, wed/ 


of all grains. 














Editorial Correspondence. 





HOW TO DESTROY VERMIN ON CATTLE, &c. &c. 
Sir—I have lately read the extracts from Cob- 
bett on gardening, published in the American 
Farmer, which afford much useful information on 
that subject. s 


few instances, I think him erroneous; which er- 


one,) was so pernicious as rye. Two or three 
crops of rye, grown successively in a young orch- 


roots. 
fluvia arises from it, which poisons the trees. 


has on the soil. 








grease, and is more thick, so that in withdraw- —— 


ard, is almost as fatal as an axe would be to the/the Great Kanawha river. 
my neighbours there, by a friend in Richmond, 


When the rye is in blossom, a certain rank ef-|who called it the “ice-rind melon.” 


ways precedes the planting of Indian corn, which|corn, and keeping the ground well cultivated 
_Itisplantedjwill bring on the trees more rapidly than any 
: April,, May and|other plan ; nothing will more promote the growth 
June, although it is sometimes planted as late asjof a young orchard, than to plant it with corn or 
July, on moist spots, but there it is of a par-|potatoes for seven years in succession, and have 
ticular variety, which grows more quickly but/the ground annually cultivated, manuring round 
produces less, and is called sessantino, because)the roots of the trees yearly. 


Gentle oxen is the best kind of team for plough- 


in the plane, about*the end of April, suf-jing an orchard: with a horse team, the ends of 
fers little from drought provided it has rain/the swingle-trees are apt to bark the trees, unless 
about the beginning of July, which most com-/they are well guarded by strong stakes. 


Cobbett asserts, that the stones of fruit, never 


ridges with hoes, and although it is scatter-|produce the same kind as the original, except by 
ed with a great deal of economy, more is never-| mere accident: in this opinion, I think he is not 
theless put in, than is suffered to remain—this is| correct, notwithstanding it has been ascertained, 
done to eign against the attacks of insects,|/by experiment, that if a dozen seeds, taken from 

ten destroy it, as soon as it begins to/one apple or pear, when planted and grown, will 
produce as many different kinds, and none like 
fiuous plants are taken out, and each plant is re-/the original,—yet it is not so with stone fruit~if 
moved from the other about 10 or 1] inches on/the pits [stones] of peaches, plums or cherries 
the rows, but each row is distant about 20 inches/are planted, they will generally produce the kind 
or 2 feet—it is moulded up twice during its/from which they originated. , 


Cobbett ridicules the idea of any mixture or 


dant and excellent forage, of which the cattle/communication of vegetables or grain, without 
are very fond. The Indian corn is a great re-|exception, from the farina; however, there are 
source to the people, and furnishes an excellent|certainly exceptions to his rule on that subject— 
Mixed with wheat in bread, it gives} for instance, the mixture of Indian corn does pro- 
the bread a redish yellow appearance, but does/ceed from the farina; as far as it blows and falls 
The pesenetey live chiefly/on the silk projecting from the shoot, so far you 
e shape of farina¢a,| will find diff 
To make farinata, the meal islif a hill of corn be planted by itself, a sufficient 
thrown into a kettle or porridge pot, containing/distance from any other corn to prevent any of the 
boiling water, and seasoned with butter, oil, or|fine farina, which forms on the tassels, from blow- 
broth, (couillon,) and salt ; it is then stirred forjing onthe silk, and the tassel of the hill is cut off 
5 or 6 minutes, when the fire is withdrawn. It/betfore the frey or farina is formed, no grains or 
is served up as a soup, or thick couilli; the pol-!corn will grow on the cob.* 


erent kinds to mix. The fact is, that 


A N. CAROLINA FARMER. 


*The attention of a correspondent at Kingston, 


sistency ; it is then cut with a thread, and placed| Tennessee, is requested to this, and if facts to the 
on a& gridiron over burning coals for some mi-|contrary have come under his knowledge, we 
nutes. ‘hese two modes of using the Indian meal,/should be glad to have them under the sanction 
have the advantage of rendering very little bread) of his name—with ‘“* A North Carolina Farmer” 
necessary ; for this substance, without having/we are not acquainted.—Ldit. Am. farmer. 


TO REMOVE VERMIN FROM CATTLE. 
I have found that a strong decoction of tobacco, 





nourishing, if it was better cooked, for the la-|washed over a beast infected with vermin, will 
bouring people complain, that it fills them with-/generally drive them away; it sometimes will 
out strengthening them, while on the other hand/make the beast very sick for a short time. 


But a better remedy is to mix plenty of stzong 


jhrepared, is the most wholesome and nourishing|Scotch snuff, in train oil, and rub the back and 
neck of the creature with it, which will effectu- 
ally kill or drive away all vermin from a quadru- 


Sir, if you think the foregoing, or any part of 


RYE AND OATS DESTRUCTIVE TO YOUNG FRUITIit, worth a place in your useful paper, you are at 
TREES—CORN AND POTATOES BENEFICIAL—)liberty to publish the same. 


MIDDLESEX. 


FROM A FRIEND IN VIRGINIA. 
Saturday, 29th March, 1823. 
I have, for some years past, raised a variety of 


Although he is generally correct, yet, in some} water-melon, of a very suferior quality indeed, 
I have distributed its seed very widely, through 


rors ought to be timely corrected. For instance,|this neighborhood, and find it the opinion of every 
he recommends, amongst other crops to be grown|person, with whom I have conversed, who has 
in an orchard, rye, as one—but, in my opinion, nojtasted it, that it is vastly superior to any they 
crop ever raised in an orchard (especially a young/ have ever met with, 


I obtained the seed of this melon about the 


year 1815, at which time I lived on the bank’ of 


It was sent to one of 


I should have sent you some of its seed, a year 


Oats is a bad crop, from the injurious effect it}ortwo ago, had I not taken it for granted that so ex- 
cellent a fruit could not be raised more than a 

Cobbett says, that ploughing or digging between|year or two in the vicinity of Richmond, before 
young fruit trees, should only be done in the fall ;}its reputation would be known at Baltimore, and 
but the fact is, that planting a young orchard with|its culture eagerly attended to by the agriculturists 
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of that quarter. Upon reflection, however, I 
have thought this consideration ought no longer 
to prevent my sending you some of its seed, be- 
cause if you have this melon amongst you alrea- 
dy, the receipt of a small parcel of its seed from 
hence, can do no harm ; but should it be that you 
have it not, [ feel assured that any lover of fine 
melons, who obtains the seed, will consider it an 
invaluable acquisition. 

It is a southern melon, and requires a long con- 
tinuance of warm weather to bring it to perfec- 
tion. I would, therefore, advise its being sown 
earlier than common, and protected by small box 
es, covered with old muslin, as is recommended 
by your New York correspondent. 


L. W. 

P. S. My melons have degenerated a little, by 
other varieties being cultivated too near them. 
The purest seed are those without spots on their 
sides, having on/y a dark brown spot on each side 
of the scar, or what we farmers generally call the 
eye of the seed. Be so good as to request those 
who feel disposed to give them a trial, to sow, 
them at a distance from any other melons, which | 
will prevent their admixture. 

ee toate 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 

We have an hundred times laughed at the 
scheme of the British to build brigs of a‘ peculiar 
construction’ to ascend the cataract of Niagara, 
and so obtain the mastery of the upper lakes— 
than which a voyage tothe moon in a coal wa- 
gon, was notless impracticable. The power of; 





man, it istrue, might convey a brig round the!during the quarter, ending on the seventh day of 


cataract; but that of all the men who ever lived, ; 
with the wealth of the whole world at command, | 
could not cause a vessel to ascend it: yet we see 
that, (in a very interesting manual of New York, 
compiled by Mr. Goodenow), during the late 
war, a vessel on lake Ontario, was directed to 
proceed to Onondaga Hollow, there to receive 
a parcel of cannon balls, and thence convey them 
to Rome, where the cargo was to be discharged ! 
We are not told by whom this wise order was 
issued—but, as the fact is gravely related, we 
have ceased to laugh at the idea of sailing upp 
the cataract of Niagara!—the American exhi- 
bition of ignorance being less excusable than the 
British. 

Now, this was only about, or less than ten 

ears ago. What was then a wilderness in New 

ork, has 2 or 300,000 inhabitants—and the lands 
wrested from the forest are cover with flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle. In parts where the 
wolf, at that time, had his home, and the wild 
deer bounded as on his own soil, one thousand 
men, fit for battle, may be called together by 
the spirit stirring sound of adrum. The voyage 
from the city of New York to the city of Detroit, 
is now enjoyed as a pleasurable excursion, and 
Michilimackinac is visited by those who have 
a few days’ leisure and an inclination to ‘see the 
world.” The great lakes Ontario, Erie, and 
Michigan, have become familiar, like the Chesa- 
~~, bay ; Huron is already pressed with the 

urthen of commerce, and Suferior— 
“* the pool, 
* In which we might souse Britain’s island, whole.” 


will soon have her packets for the transport of 
men and goods. The wilcerness is conquered, 
and the busy hum of industry has succeeded the 
whoop of the wild inhabitant of the woods. By 
the power of steam, the city of New Orleans 
seems asif in the neighbourhood of the Falls of 
St. Anthony, andthe Saut de St. Marie is about 
tobe within the common range of the trade of 
New York! The Rocky mountains are as if in 
view at St. Louis; and St. Louis, that seemed 
as the uttermost point west, now in free com- 
munication with Baltimore, has opened a trade j 








with the internal provinces of Mexico' A settle- 
ment at the mouth of the Co/umdia has been 
seriously advocated in congress, and will soon be 
made under the sanction of government; and, in 
afew years, we may expect that some persons 
there, feeling themselves too much crowded, 
iike, ‘Leather Stocking’ in the ‘ Pioneers,’ will 
seek a country more west—Japan, perhaps, if 
good hunting could be expected therein! The 
history of the famous col. Boone is the history 
of thousands of his countrymen, The no less 
celebrated gov. Shelby, of Kentucky, the ven- 
erable and the brave, has, and yet lives on, a 
most elegant estate which he discovered when 
in chase ofa buffalo, after he had arrived at man- 
hood. The progress of the state of Ohio is even 
more extraordinary—she has outstripped all cal- 
culation, and stands the fourth in representative 
power.—ANiles’ Register. 

—— 0 aw 

It is said to be a specilic for the Rheumatism, 

to apply a cabbage-leaf to the part affected.— 
Choose a perfect leaf, cut off the protuberant 
stalk on the back, and place it on the part with a 
bandage of flannel on going to bed. It will pro- 
duce a local perspiration, and in two or three re- 
petitions a cure will be effected. 

A () 
PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 

DER OF THE STATE. 

Baltimore, April 7th 1823. 
A report of the tobacco inspected at, and de- 

livered from Calhoun’s Inspection Warehouse, 


April, in the year of eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty-three. 





A report of the tobacco Inspected at and de- 
livered from Smith’s Inspection Warehouse du- 
ring the quarter commencing on the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-three, 
and ending oa the thirty-first March, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-three. 

















Domes- ore Rein- 
tic this | Spect-| Total. 
growth. state. | 4: 
- aALY hhds. 
umber in- 
spected. 803 19 166 969 
Number de- 
livered. 2262 2262 

















RICHARD MACKALL, Inspector. 


TREAsuRY Orrick, ANNAPOLIS, April 9th, 1823. 
True Copy, from the original report on file 


in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 





: A report of the tobacco inspected at, and de- 
livered from Sheppard’s Inspection Warehouse, 
Baltimore, during the quarter commencing the 
sixth day of January eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty-three, and ending the sixth day of April, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 





| Growth 














Domes- Rein- 
tic — spect- | Total. 
growth. nue. ed. 
hhds. 
Number in- 269 
spected. 30 299 
Number de- 
livered. 961 3 964 

















LANCELOT WARFIELD, Inspector. 
Treasury OFFicE, ANNApPoLIs, April 9th, 1823. 


from the original report on file 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W. S. Md, 


True Copy, 
in this office. 


Domes- Growth Rein- 
. not of | oe 
tic this spect- } Total. 
| growth. state. ed. 
Namber4 hhds. 
Number in- a 
spected. 149 23 149 
Number de- : ; 
livered. 241 241 

















RODERICK DORSEY, Inspector. 

Treasury OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, April 7, 1823. 
arue Copy from the original report on file in 
this office. : 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md 





Prince George’s County, April 7th, 1823. 


A ry of the tobacco inspected at, and de- 
livered trom Queen Anne Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter commencing on the seventh 
day of January, in the year eighteen hundred 
and twenty-three, and ending on the seventh day 
of April, eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 

















Growth | i 
Pope 1 sot of | Beln- 
c . this spect- | Total. 
growth. shisha. ed. 
hhds. 
Num ber in- 56 
spected. 56 
Number de- } 
livered. 10 


























WELLS & TYLER, Inspectors. 
Treasury Orrice, Annapotis, April 9th, 1823, 


True Copy, from the original report on file in 
this office. 


B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 


A report of tobacco inspected at, and deliver- 
ed from Nottingham Inspection Warehouse, from 
the first of November, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-two, to the first of April, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-three. 














Growth : 
yaa not of | Rein- al 
Fan this ett: Total. 
5 7 state. | “° 
hhds., 
Number in- 48 ans 
spected. 48 
Number de- 
livered. 310 310 

















BADEN & BOSWELL, Inspectors. 
CREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, April 7th, 1823. 
True Copy from the original report on file in 
this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
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’ have been lying in heaps and rotting, since their 
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THE FOUR P'S. 

M. Pontac, a French magistrate of great abili- 
ties, but extremely indolent, having retired to 
his country seat, to divert himself during the 
summer season, a suitor went to him to solicit a 
final determination of a cause which had been 
many years protracted. He arrived just as the 
President was going to mount for the chase. M. 
Pontac being of a facetious disposition, bade him 
stay till he came back, andin the meantime to 
amuse himself with finding out the meaning of 
the letters that were over his gate, namely—four 
P’s—When M. Pontac came back from the 
chase, he found his dangling suitor. ‘“ Well, my 
friend,” says the Judge, “* Have vou made out 
the inscription?” ‘ Yes, my Lord, that I have.” 
“Aye, well, what is it?” It is pauvre plaideur, 
prenez fratience—(Poor pleader, pray have pa- 
tience.)—The real signification of the letters was 
Peter Pontac, Premier President ; but M. Pon- 
tac was so pleased with the new turn ingeniously 
given to them, and so admonished by the reproof 
itconveyed, that the cause was decided next day. 


—= () =a 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


AGRICULTURAL FNQUIRIES. 
Warrenton, N.C. April 8. 
Would you be good enough te make enquiry 
through the Farmer, for the best mode of pre- 
paring mustard for table use, from the seed—the 
process of cleaning it from the husk—as that 
which comes for sale, isso much adulterated, as 
to be useless—such information I doubt not, 
would be highly acceptable to many of your! 
country su')scribers. G. 
SEED) 
Mr. SKINNER, 
Be good enough to correct an error in my com-) 
Munication, as published in the Farmer, No. 2,'. 
vol. 5. For “I have had 30 dushels corn, 33 cart 
loads pumpkins and 5 loads of cymblins, off five 
acres, &c.”’ read “30 barrels corn, &c.” A. 














BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1823. 








jG The Printer assures us, that we may confi- 
dently promise the Index to the fourth volume, to 
go along with the sixth number—and we trust it 
will be found ample and satisfactory. 

— a 

> Note on Mr. Law’s communication on burnt 
sod.—We should suppose that for this purpose ay 
permanent kiln might be constructed at a very tri- 
fling expense—such as has been in use for several 
years at Harewood, Mr. Oliver’s estate in back 
river neck. This contrivance is highly worthy of 
the attention of thousands of farmers on our river 
shores, where immense masses of oyster shells 


contents were devoured by the rude native lords 
of the soil, some hundred years ago. This kiln 
is dug out on the side of a hill—the shells and 
brush wood, old rotten trees, fence logs, &c. are 
brought, and with the shells, deposited in the 
kiln from the upp«r side of the hill, and are with- 
drawn and carted off from the bottom of the kiln 
on the lower side. The kiln is of the shape ofa 
common copper kettle or boiler—was dug out by 
an Englishman, for ten dollars—kas neither brick 
or stone work about it, and will burn one thou- 
sand bushels of shellsatatime ; supposing that from 
the side of a copper kettle, a narrow slip to be cut 
out perpendicularly, and you have the shape of 
the kiln, the sides of which bake harder and har- 
der, the oftener it is used—a littie caution is used 
in the beginning, to preserve a vacuum under the 








bottom of the kiln to promote the burning, and 
the whole operation is conducted by the farm 
hands, at an inconceivably small expense of time 
and labour. This simple and yet Mehly impor- 
tant manure-matufactory, is of Mr. Oliver’s own 
suggestion, and would of itself, entitle him to 
the thanks of thousands, who might avail them- 
selves of it, to restore the fertility of immense 
tracts of river shore lands, which being the first 
settled is the soonest exhausted. 

The entirely new and beautiful aspect given to 
Harewood estate within a few years, would exceed 
the belief of those who knew it only in the wild, 
wasteful and barbarous condition in which it was 
when purchased by the present proprietor ; and 
it is obvious that its melioration is the work of 
new and spirited plans of improvement, struck 
out and practised by him, and is not attributable 
alone to his ample means. 

It is there alone, and ona large scale, that we 
have seen the operation of faring and burning 
actually and advantageously going on—whereof 
we read so m:ich in, but get only an idea from the 
English books. Our calculation on the spot was, 
that inthe manner in which paring and burning 
is there conducted, with a rafidi‘y that surprised 
us—each acre afforded as much manure as would 
dress four acres well for turnips—We should be 
glad to describe the process as we have witnessed 
it, but we are, just now, pressed for time and 
space. 


——_— 0a 
SEED RECEIVED FOR DISTRIBUTION, SINCE LAST 
NOTICE. 


Variety of the best muskmelon seed, from C. 
E. Rowan, Esq. Charleston, S. C. 


Ice-rind water-melon seed, from L. A. Wash-! 


ington, Esq. Winchester, Va. 
Early golden corn, from Brazil, from Mr. Brown 
— Baltimore. 
<0 <———_ 
LATEST NEWS. 
FROM FRANCE—DIRECT. 
New York, April 15, neon. 

The elegant fast sailing ship Howarp, captain 
Holdrege, arrived yesterday morning, from 
Havre, having sailed on the 14th ult. 

Paris, March 9.—The Duke of Reggio has 
this day taken his leave of the King, and sets off 
to-morrow to take the command of the first corps 
of the Army of the Pyrennees at Bayonne. 

A vast number of young men from La Vendee, 
yesterday waited upon their Deputy, M. Manual, 
who had been expelled, and forcibly dragged 
from the Chamber of Deputies—who appeared 
deeply affected at this mark of their attachment. 

Extracts of letters from Havre, March 12. 

“* Many people not believing that this govern- 
ment really intend going to war with Spain, specu- 
lation has become quite cool of late, and the 
market in consequence dull, the holders of pro- 
duce not being disposed to give way. 

Prices are about the same as at our last dates, 
except for cotton, which coming in freely from 
your ports, has been sold in some instances ata 
reduction of five centimes—and one lot has been 
sold this week at 30 which the brokers say was 
worth 32 some time ago. Our imports in Febru- 
ary were heavy. The arrivals this month are 
four vessels from New Orleans with 3143 bales.— 
Our present stock may be stated at 17000 bales, 
chiefly American.” : 

We learn verbally by the Howard, that so 
strong was the expectation of war between 
France and Spain, that insurance on French ves- 
sels trom the West Indies could sot be effected in 
France, and that the French mercharts were 





paying 25 per cent. at Lloyd’s, on their home- 
ward bound West India trade. 

We also learn, that all the French men of war 
are fitting out as fast as possible, and that immedi- 
ately on the arrival of a French merchant ves- 
sel, the seamen are sent on board the men of war. 
A squadron was fitting out at Rochfort, to cruise 
on the coast of Spain, which was expected to be 
ready for sea about the Ist of April. 





Capt. Holdredge has brought dispatches for 
Govermnent, from Mr. Gallatin, our Minister at 
Paris, which were stated to be important. 


—_<=> 6 <arr——_—_ 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 


PRICES CURRENT.—correEcTEep WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 50—Howard st. 
Superfine, $7 25—fine do. $6 75—Wharf, do. $7 to 
7 123—Wheat white, $1 55 to 160—Red do., $150 
to $155—Rye, 80 cents—Corn, 60 to 63 cents— 
country Oats, 50 to 55 cents— Beef, 8 cts, per Ib. 
—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
con, round, 8 to 9 cents perlb.—-Pork $4 50 to 
5 50 per c. lb.—6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts—Red Clover Seed, S6— 
Orchard Grass do.$3 to 3 50--Herds’ Grass do.g3-- 
Timothy do. $4 50-—Millet, $3--Flax Seed, 75 to 80 
cts.—Whiskey, from the wagons, “32 to 35 cts. 
per gal.—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts.—Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
No. 1, $3 624 per bbl.—No. 2, $3 37j—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush—Coarse, do. 75— 





Butter, 20 to 25 per lb—Eggs, 18} cts. per doz. 
—Hay, $18 per ton—Straw, $11 to 12. 

Mary.anp Yospacco.—In demand; fine yellow 
20 te 35—Good do. 16 to 18—Fine spangled 16 
to 18—Fine red, 8 to 12—Good do. 5 to7—Com- 
mon do. 3 to 44—Second, 14 to 5. 








TO THE FARMERS OF MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA, 
CASTOR .BEANS, OR PALMA CHRISTI. 

A large quantity will be wanted at this place, 
as soon as they can be gathered, for which $2 50 
per bushel, (each bushel to weigh 45 Ibs.) will be 
paid in cash. The crop tobe delivered monthly, 
or semi-monthly: Lettersto J. D. Rogers, will 
be duly attended to. 

Washington City, April 10th, 1823. 








AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

iG~ Complete sets of the first, second, third and 
fourth vols.of the “ AMERICAN FARMER,” new 
and corrected Editions, can be had of the following 
persons ; price of which, bound, $5 per vol.or $4 
in Sheets :-— 


M. CAREY & SONS and E. LITTELL, PaAi- 
ladelfhia. 

W. A. COLMAN, New-York. 

WELLS & LILLEY, Boston. 

WM. F. GRAY, Fredericksburg. 

PETER COTTOM, Richmond, Va. 

RICHARD COTTOM, Petersburg. 

E. THAYER, Charleston, S.C. 

JOSEPH GALES, Raleigh, NV. C. 

W. F. REDDING, special agent, now journey- 
ing through the Southern States. 

The fifth volume, now publishing, can be 
forwarded to any part of the United States, on 
application being made, by letter or otherwise, to 

J. S. SKINNER, Baltimore, 











Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S. SKINNER. Edi- 
} tor by JOSEPH ROBINSON, onthe North West corner of Market 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every description ef Book 
and Job Printing is with neatpess and despatch—Orders 
distance ing or Binding, with directions 








from a for Prmting 
promply attended to, arldressed to J. Robinson, imore. 
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FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


PREMIUMS 
Opered by the Essex Agricultural Society, in 1823. 
The committee of the trustees appointed to 
propose objects for premiums, adverting to the 
original design of the institution—the improve- 
ment of the general husbandry of the county— 
have thought it advisable, at this time, to de- 
art materially from what seems to have been a 
eading principle in all the agricultural societies 
of the country—that of offering primiums chiefly 
for certain specific articles of husbandry, instead 
ef the combined improvements of entire farms. 
Since the formation of the Essex Society, spe- 
cific premiums ‘have produced valuable effects ; 
by demonstrating, that with high manuring, and 
culture, some former usual crops may be 
oubled, trebled, and even quadrupied. But the 
important question is—not what email lots in or 
near market towns, and abundantly supplied with 
manures, may be made to yield; but how the 
frroductive powers of farms can be essentially 
increased—and this can be effected oniy by «@ 
better management in all articles of husbandry. 
—With this in view, the committee propose to 
extend the encouragement heretofore given for 
general improvements ; and offer the following 
premiums: . 


I—MANAGEMENT OF A FARM. 


For the management of a farm, in its tillage, 
mowing, orcharding and pasturage : the quantity 
of land appropriated to each—their cultivation 
—the means and the manner of making, increas- 
ing, preserving and applying manures—their 
quantities—the respective crops and products 
—the quantity and management of the live stock 
—and the quantity of labour employed—to be 
eetailed. 


For the best- - - 
For the second best 
For the third best - 
For the fourth best 


II—DAIRY STOCK-SOILING. 


For experiments in feeding milch cows on 
green crops, from the middle of June to the 
middle of October, by supplying them to the 
full with those crops, in their stables, without 
turning them to pasture. Feeding cattle in this 
manner is called soiling. 

- - $20 


For the best - - - - - = - «= = 

For the second best - 15 

For the third best - - - - - - - = = JQ 
The whole process to be detailed. 


REMARKS. 


The greer crops may be rye (sown the pre- 
ceding year) oats, barley, millet, Indian corn, 
clover and various grasses. Any sorts of grain 
sown to protece fodder for soiling, after being 
harrowed in, should be rolled, to make the sur- 
face and the ground smooth for mewing. The 
clover and upland meadow grounds, destined 
for soiling, will be better for rolling, with a hea- 
vy roller, to make a smooth bottom, without 
which the mowing cannot be close; and if not 
close shaven, the thickest part of the grass will 
remain uncut. 

If the soil be rich and the surface smooth, the 
grass may be cut when only three or four in- 
ches high, and will then yield a good swarth. 
Such ground well set with the grasses which 

roduce what is known among us as English 

ay, and inclined to moisture, may jp this man- 
ner be mown three or four times ¥ a season. 


The cutting of the rye, oats, barley and millet 
Vol. 5—5. 
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should commence as soon as they will yield a. 
good swarth, and be finished before they have 
pussed the fowering state. If mown before 
they flower, they will shoot again ; and if the 
growth be rich, yicia second crops. 

Indian corn will be well grown for soiling by 
the 10th or 15th of July; and will continue 
green, and in full sap until the last of August. 
And in order to continue a supply of this rich, 
green food—to which probably no other vege- 
table of our country is equal, especially for 
milch cows—pieces of land may be planted in 
succession, so that some may be in full sap to 


usually strike the blades, and greatly lessen their 
value. 
If there be a piece of rich mowing land in the 
farm, its second or third crop will furnish green 
fodder to the middle or last of October. Perhaps 
late sown oats, hardier plants than Indian corn, 
may supply the place of grass. Pumpkins, also, 
during this month and the next, will furnish a 
most valuable food. 
-Allthe sorts of fodder above mentioned, like 
the young grasses of the spring, naturally dispose 
cattle to a degree of looseness, though probably 
without injuringthem. But ifany © “them operate 
to an excess, alittle good hay will .urnish a useful 
corrective. 
After November, potatoes, mangel wurtzel and 
carrots, added plentifully to their dry fodder, 
even if this be only barley, or oat straw, or wet or 
low ground meadow hay, will doubtless keep cows 
in milch till within a few weeks of their calving.* 
Cows, during the time of their going dry, and 
other stock at all times, fully supplied with ruta 
baga, or common turnips, with the same poor dry 
fodder, may be kept in high condition. In Eng- 
land, cattle intended for beef are often fattened 
on wheat straw and turnips, giving of the latter 
as many as they will eat. They commence feed- 
ing in this manner in autumn, and by the spring 
the cattle are fat for the market. The cattle thus 
fattened, and in so short a time, are of moderate 
sizes, 
Rye, oats, barley and millet, when destined for 
soiling, should be sown twice as thick as when 
intended to ripen their seeds. In like manner, 
Indian corn may be planted in continued rows 
only so far apart as to admit a small plough in its 
culture, and with the plants only four or five inches 
rt in the rows. The surface of the ground 
should be smooth in the rows, so as to admit of 
mowing the corn. 

The farmer who shall pasture some of his cows, 
and soil the others, will add to the value of the 
experiment, by keeping their milch separate, 
and noting their relative quantities from cows of 
equal goodness, and the quantity and quality of 
the butter made from each set. 


IlI.—THE DAIRY. 


For the greatest quantity of good butter, in 
roportion to the number of cows producing it, 
not fewer than four) made on any farm, from 
the 20th of May, tothe 20th of November, twen- 
ty-six weeks, and the quantity of butter aver- 
aging not less than seven pounds per week for 
each cow,- - - - = - = = = - - -§20 
For the second greatest - - - - = - - 15 
For the third greatest- - - - - - - - W 


4 





* An observing farmer, long ago expressed to 
me the oftinion, that cows should go dry five or 
six weeks before calving, to give time for the milk 
vessels to be distended, and the bag enlarged ; 
in the language of farmers, for the springing of 
the bag. Jt was his ofiinion that the greater in- 
crease of milk after calving, would amply com- 








The kinds of food and the management of it to 
be detailed. 

REMARKS. 

The object of agricultural institutions, as al- 
ready observed, Pay atc Hh ; and in Essex, 
none seems to be more wanted than in milch 
cows. If the society were to continue their pre-~ 
miums, during any length of time, merely for the 
greatest quantity of butter, they would not enforce. 
any improvement in the quality of those animals. 
Seven pounds of butter a week, for each cow, is 
less than half what the Oakes cow of Danvers 
produced, in the sametime. The seven pounds 


the last of September, when, in Essex, frosts). week therefore, are very attainable by everv 


farmer who will improve his breed of cows, and 
ted them to the full with juicy and highly nout- 


shing food. The committee trust they do not 
entertail. a ndless hope, that the premiums 
here offered will have claimants; and that in 


some future years, the trustees will be justified 
in confining these premiums to cows yielding 
ten, twelve, and fourteen pounds of butter a week, 
for twenty-six weeks in the year.” 


IV.—TURNING IN GREEN CROPS AS A 
MANURE. 


For the best experiment of turning in green 
crops as a manure, on not less than one 


acre - = s 2°28 © © © 2 © = + $15 

For the second best - - - - - - - - 10 

For the third best - - «© «= - - - - = § 
REMARKS, 


The claimants must give a particular account 
of their respective processes, and the results. 
—The object aimed at is to ascertain whether 
land can be manifestly improved by turning under 
green crops, and to what degree enriched. Each 
experimenter will follow his own judgment in his 
process ; but the following intimations may merit 
his attention. 

The turning in of green crops is a very ancient, 
though not a very general practice. Its utility 
has lately been called in question. Hence the 
desire to bring it to the test of fair experiment. 

Take an acre of land, so far exhausted at the 
last crop as to render it inexpedient to introduce 
another without a good manuring. Plough it in 
the spring, and sow it with oats, barley, buck- 
wheat, or millet—and not be sparing of the seed. 
When the crop shall be full grown, but still in 
blossom, plough it in, and sow it again. When 
this second crop shall be full grown, plough it in. 
The next year repeat this process—again nlough- 
ing in two crops ; the last by the beginning of 
October. It may then be sown with winter rve, 
to produce acrep of grain at the next harvest— 
sowing five or six pecks, because sown so late. 
Or it may lie till the ensuing May, and then be 
planted with Indian corn. The product, com- 
pared with the las* of the same acre, prior to the 
commencement of the experiment, especially ifa 
crop of the same kind, will show the value of the 
green crop ploughed in. 


ANOTHER MODE. 


The acre being divided lengthways into two 
equal parts, plough the whole uniformly in the 
spring. Sow on one part two bushels of oats 
or barley, or a bushel of buck-wheat, or three 
or four half pecks of millet; and harrow the 
whole acre alike, and so as duly to cover the 
seed which has been sown. When the crop 
has attained its full growth, but is still in blos- 
som, plough it in; ploughing the vacant half 
acre at the same time, and to the same depth. 
Sow the first half acre again immediately, and 
harrow in the seed, harrowing the other half in 
the same manner. The next year repeat the 
same process. Then the whole acre may be 





fensate the loss of going dry so long. 


sown with winter rye (3 pecks on each half ;) 
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or the land may lie (as in the process first pro- 
posed) to be planted with Indian corn the ensu- 
ing spring. In the third year, the crop put in 
must stand to ripen. The produce of each half 
acre, (both being sown or planted, and cultiva- 
ted in the same manner,) must be kept by itself, 
and accurately measured. ‘The difference be- 
tween them will show the value of the green 
7 ploughed in. 

very experimenter will perceive that no 
manure whatever is to be used—the crops sown, 
and the weeds ploughed under, excepted. 
’ Until ploughs constructed for the purpose of 
completely turning in green crops shall be intro- 
duced, it will be necessary to roll flat the green 


crop before ploughing, or it cannot be duly cov-) 


ered. Perhaps a small roller, or what is called a 
fot, only of a large size, may be attached to the 
ore end of the plough beam, to press down the 
o> to the ground, and thus cause it to be effec- 
tually covered. Such a roller, or foot, will serve 
as a gauge for the depth of the furrow in which 
the crop shall be buried. 


V.—CIDER. 


For the best cider, the pure juice of the ap- 

ple, which shall be made in the present 
year, not less than eight barrels - - - $10 
For the second best - mi *ig 
The greater part of the cider may be sold, if 
the owner please, only reserving one cask, of 


| 


society’s public exhibition in 1825 + - - $10 
For the secondbest- - - - - - + - + 7 
|For the third best - - - - - - - - + § 
The claimants are to detail their whole pro- 


| 


which a sample is to be produced at the Society’s|what sorts of potatoes he will make his trials, '.,, 
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cultivation among jus, may be obtained from the 
small seeds found in the green balls. To en- 
courage the necessary experiments, the following 
premiums are offered : 
For the best and most valuable potatoes, 
taking them for all in all, raised from the 
seed of the apples or green balls, sam- 
ples of which shall be produced at the 





\cesses, and state the results. 


REMARKS. 


Some sorts may be of superior excellence for 
their mealiness and flavor, but moderate in their 
product ; some not so weili tlavored, may be very 
abundant in quantity, and highly valuable for 
teeding live stock ; some very early ripe ; some 
growing compactly, and so expeditiously har- 
ivesteds The sorts which, combining most of 
jthese good qualities, shall be judged the most 
valuable, will be preferably entitled to the pre- 
miums, without excluding claims for potatoes of 


Viil—PLOUGHS AND PLOUGHING. 

Some ploughs are of easier draught and make 
better work than others; and some oxen draw or 
plough extremely well without a driver. The 
design of ploughing matches, is to attain all pos- 
sible perfection in both. The premiums, there- 
fore, under this head, will be confined to efficient 
ploughs of easiest draught, drawn each by one 
yoke ef oxen without a driver, ploughing. one 
quarter of an acre, and turning the best furrow, 
at least five inches deep, and in the shortest time 
compatible with the continuance of the labor to 
complete the ploughiug of an acre, if that, were 
required. 


For the best plough, team and work - - $15 
For the second best - - - - + « = 12 
For the third best - - - - - + = = 8 


IX.—SUMAC., 


The premium for this article is continued of 
course, as the claim isto be presented the ensuing 
autumn. ; 


GENERAL REMARK. 
The committee repeat—and desire it may be 





highly superior goodness, although less produc- 
itive. To facilitate the execution of these novel; 
papain, the committee offer the following 


DIRECTIONS. 


The experimenter, having determined with! 





public exhibition in 1824; with good evidence|will gather the balls when the stalks, by their 
that the casks sold were equal to that reserved. drying, indicate a ripeness in the seeds ; and if 
If sold, the claimant will state when, to whom, they are not quite soft, so that the seeds will! 
an? at what prices; and describe his whole pro- easily separate from the pulp, they may be laid) 
cess in collecting, sorting and keeping the apples, by (out of the way of frost) until the pulp be-; 
in making the cider, conducting the fermenta- gomes soft. Then mash them with the hand,! 
tion and fining, if any artificial fining be used,,;and with the aid of water, separate and wash} 
and in preserving the cider in the cask. the seeds clean. These, being dried, may be 

For some information of an eligible process in|preserved like garden seeds, until the ensuing 
making and managing cider, the committee refer spring. Then sow them in rows, in a bed of 
to the intimations contained in the explanatoryjrich garden earth, just as small garden seeds 
observations subjoined to the list of premiums for;aresown. ‘The rows may be ten inches apart ; 
162). and the plants, when grown enough to be thin- 
ned, may stand four or five inches asunder.— 


: . Keep them clear of weeds, and stir the earth 
The same premiums that were offered in 1821) “ . ‘ 
and 1822 ; to which intended claimants are refer-|Detween the fhe thi The Ir erry Type = 
red. And they are desired to give notice of |-* neal we . erry Sy ay-8 gs 
their oy og claims to the secretary, John W. as needed, 60 anne oe 


i , ; In autumn, or when the stalks become so far 
— sq. in Danvers, before the first of July dried that the roots cease to grow, dig these up 


P Papers carefully, so that the potatoes growing on the 
VIL—POTATOES, same sient may be Sead by Theimadieans for it 
Numerous experiments have been made, to|may happen that each distinct plant may produce 
increase the products of this root, and premiums'a sort different from the rest. The bulbs, or 
have been awarded for the greatest; but no/roots, of the first year, will be very small. In 
measures for improving their guad/ities have fallen'the next spring, choosing a piece of rich ground, 
under the observation of the committee. It is plant each sort in a hill by itself. ‘The product 
well known that the seeds in the affles or green of this year will furnish bulbs big enough to be 
balls, which grow on the tops of potato stalks, boiled. And this will be the time for selecting 
‘will produce potatoes, which, planted for one the best. Many sorts may not deserve any fur- 
year, and their produce a second year, will yield ther attention; but some may be of excellent 
well sized potatoes, It is from these small seeds qualities, as to time of ripening, texture, fi a- 
that all the varieties of potatoes have been pro- vour and productiveness. Their several qualities 
duced. It was in this way that a distinguished should be carefully noted ; and again be separate- 
farmer ia Ireland—a country so famous for the ly preserved and planted another year; , when 
culture of potatoes—-obtained excellent kinds. they will probably have attained all the perfec- 
From the numerous seeds in every ball, a variety tion of which their natures admit. 
of potatoes may be expected ; some early, some, Lancashire, a western county of England, as 
late in ripening—some yielding small, and others|well as Ireland, is distinguished for producing 
abundant products—-some watery, and others|good potatoes. Ireiand is remarkable for the 
mealy and well flavored. moisture of its climate; and the western is more 
Expectations have often been formed of raising! moist than the eastern coast of England. Both are 
toes of the best qualities, by planting those|many degrees farther north than Massachusetts, 
aah from the British isles ; but disappoint-|and are exempt from the burning heats and 
ment is the common result—the products of the |droughts of our summers. These circumstances 
first year have scarcely borne a resemblance to|suggest the propriety of our planting potatoes on 
the fine originals. It is very possible, and not|moist and cool grounds; thus assimilated, in some 
improbable, that some sorts superior to any in|measure, to the soils of Ireland and Leucashire.’ 


VI—FOREST TREES. 


remembered—that premiums claimed are not to 
be awarded, unless the subjects of the claims are 
decidedly meritorious. That is, the respective 
experiments must be so conducted as to exhivit 
results worthy of encouragement and imitation— 
or decisive of a question of which the solution is 
cht.” 

Where a premium has heretofore been award- 
ed to any person, he is not to receive another for 
the same object. And where any plough has ob- 
tained a premium, another is not to be awarded 
for the same plough, nor for one of the same 
mould. Some important improvement can alone 
justify an appropriation of the society’s funds, in 
causes of this nature. ; 

To allow time for enterprising farmers to make 
preparations for becoming competitors for the 
premiums now offered, the committee are of 
opinion that there should be no public exhibition 
inthe present year. The disposable funds of the 
society will thereby be increased, to reward suc- 
cessful candidates for premiums the year follow- 
ing. But whether there shall, or shall not be a 
public exhibition in the present year, the society, 
at their approaching annual meeting, will deter 
mine. As, however, some claims were to be 
made in the present year, these may be sent to 
the secretary of the society, to be laid before the 
trustees, for their decision thereon. 

The tommittee propose no premium for the 
greatest quantity of any kind of crops, The ex- 
periments already made, have demonstrated what 
is practicable ; and if those known examples of 
success are insufficient to stimulate general exere 
tions, the usual premiums must prove ineffectual. 

Essex, not being a county for grazing and fat- 
tening cattle much beyond the farmer’s own 
wants, this article also is discontinued in the list 
of premiums. 

s to the usual live-stock—working oxen, milch 
cows, young cattle, sheep and swine—they are to 
be considered as-comprehended in the manage- 
ment of a farm, additionally to the provisions un- 
der the heads No. III; and No. VIII, relating to 
the dairy and ploughing matches ; and to the fol- 
lowing article. 


X—FOR IMPROVING OUR NATIVE 
BREED OF NEAT CATTLE. 


The first most celebrated breeder of live stock 
in England, was the late Robert Bakewell; to 
whom, Mr. Arthur Young says, that country is 
indebted for just principles of breeding. Anda 
later emigent breeder says, that * before Mr. 
Bakewell’s days, we had no criterion but size; 
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nothing would please but elephants and giants.” 
And he declares “that Bakewell enabled those 
who followed his ideas, to produce two pounds 
of mutton, where only one was produced before.” 
The following were the points to which Bake- 
well specially attended : “ fine forms, small bones, 
and a true disposition to make ready-fat: which, 
ir.deed, is inseparable from small bones, or rather 
fine bones and fine forms, or true symmetry of 
the parts.” eee 

But Bakewell’s prime object, in improving cat- 
tle and sheep, was to render his animals most 
profitable in beef and mutton, And he succeed- 
ed in obtaining forms indicating strength of con- 
stitution—a disfosition to fatten, and at an early 
age—weightiness in the most valuable farts—with 
lightness of offals. If there was deficiency in any 
point, he would cross his animal with one that 
was amply supplied in that part ; and if any point 
cf his animal was too hcavy, by an opposite cross 
he would reduce the superfluity. By such ma- 
nagement, diligently pursued, he, at length, gave 
to his stock the shape and qualities he desired. 

So far as we breed domestic animals in this 
county—and the observation will apply to our 
whole state, and generally to all New England, 
we must extend our views beyond beef and mut- 
ton—and with the former combine milk, butter 
and cheese, and a fitness for /abor—and together 
with mutton, aim at the greatest quantity of the 
most useful wool. 

If Bakewell could alter the shape of his cattle, 
and lay flesh and fat on the most valuable joints 


—as was the fact,—can it be doubted that, by] 


similar attention, the quantity and quality of 
the milk of our cows may be increased and en- 
riched ? But to obtain this improvement, calves 
should be raised from such cows only as excel in 
these two particulars. 

It seems to be the best opinion, that of the dif- 
ferent breeds of live stock, those of the largest 
size are not the most profitable. The breed of 
cattle, however, should be such as to produce 
cxen, a single pair of which, at their full growth, 
should have strength sufficient, on proper tillage 
land, with weil formed ploughs, to open a furrow 
tothe depth of five, or even of six inches. Asto 
the form of the different kinds of live stock, an 
eminent naturalist and farmer in England has thus 
expressed his opinion: ‘‘ The more deep and ca- 
pacious the chest, and the shorter and lower any 
animal is, relative toits weight, the better adap- 
ted it will be to live and fatten on little food, the 
more labor it wili go through ; and 1 have always 
found the most short-legged oxen to be the best 
laborers.” 

The foregoing rules of breeding, and descrip- 
tion of good live stock, being the result of the 
experience of eminent English farmers and breed- 
ers, merit the particular attention of all who shall 
attempt to improve upon our present races of do- 
mestic animals; and are here introduced to fur- 
nish them with useful information. And in the 
hope and expectation that such improvements 
will be undertaken, the following premiums are 
offered : 

To the person who shall produce at the public 
exhibition of the society, in the year 1828, any 
number of milch cows, not less than four, of our 
ative breeds, showing manifest improvements 
therein, by an important increase in the guantity, 
and maintaining, at least, if not improving, the 
good quality of milk—the latter to be tested by 
the quantities of butter made in the six months 
next preceding the exhibition— 


For the best - - - - - - = = = = $30 
For the next best - - - += = - = = 95 
For the third best - - - - = = = = 2 


For the best pair of working oxen, or well 


= ——— 





trained steers, improved on the principles above 
stated, and exhibited at the same time— 

Fer the best pair - - - - - - - = $20 
For the second best - - - - - = - 15 
For the third best - - - - - - - - 10 


It will readily be admitted that our live stock 
demand great improvements; and no one will 
question whether such improvements are practi- 
cable. They ought then to be attempted. It 
will avail little to bestow premiums merely for 
the best that shall be produced ; for such premi 
ums might be given for a century, without effeet- 
ing any real improvements; and thus, as to live 
stock, defeat the object for which the society was 
formed. The known excellency of some oxen 
And cows, of our native breed, give assurance to 
judicious and enterprising farmers, that their 
numbers may be multiplied by observing the well- 
tried rules of breeding. he Oakes cow has 
probably not been surpassed in any country. By 
some she was judged to be under the size of our 
common cows. Her short legs probably gave rise 
to that opinion. There are, however, many larg- 
er cows in the county. 

The best bulls and cows do not al ways produce 
a progeny equal to the parents; but experience 
has shown, that from such only the highest im- 
provements may be expected. The same obser- 
vation applies to all other kinds of !ive stock. 

Farmers who shall effect great improvements 
in live stock, while they render a lasting benefit 
to their country, will lay a foundation for advancing 
their own interest, in the demand, and consequent- 
ly increased prices, of their improved breeds. 

Reflecting farmers, who shall become cardi- 
dates for premiums, will be aware, that if their 
exertions should not obtain the honor of a prize, 
they will not pass unrewarded ; as all the im- 
provements they make will either give them im- 
mediate profits, or add to the value of their 
farms. The direct object of premiums is not to 
excite merely trials of skili, but to add tothe sn- 
lid interests of farming ; and he, who shall show 
how we may add most to that solid interest, will 
obtain the highest prize. 

In behalf and by order of the committee, 

T. PICKERING. 

Salem, Jan. 22, 1823. 

——eD 0 ae 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ON THE WATER CULTURE OF RICE. 
Poplar Grove, 13 miles from Charleston. 
DEAR Sir, 

You will no doubt be pleased to receive the en- 
closed from the pen of Gen. Thomas Pinckney, 
on the subject of rice planting, the most impor- 
tant staple of South Gasoline. The system of 
water culture, as explained in the essay, is one 
highly approved, and extensively pursued by 
some of the best planters in the state ; particu- 
larly, and successfudly, by your friend, C. E. 
Rowan, Esq. from whom I received the pam- 
phiet for transmission, 

Your’s, 
WM. F. REDDING. 
A leiter from Tuomas Pinckner, Esg. to the 
Agricultural society of South Carolina, on the 


WATER CULTURE OF RICE. 


Charleston, 12th December, 1810, 
DEAR Sir, 5 
Having last year made an experiment, on a 
small scale, of cultivating rice, in a manner 
which I believe, has not heretofore been practi- 
sed in the United States, and having this year re- 
peated the experiment, much more extensively, 
with such a degree of success, as, in my opinion, 
to warrant further trial, Iam induced to request 





the favour of you to lay before the society the 
following account of the method pursued, with 
its result. 


I have taken pains, for a considerable time past, 
to obtain correct information concerning the pro- 
duction of this grain, in countries where, in con- 
sequence of itslong establishment and extensive 
use, I was induced to believe that experience 
must have suggested the most advantageous mode 
of culture ; and I observed inthe course of cihis 
investigation, that the practice of those coun- 
tries differed considerably from our own; parti- 
cularly in the application of water; for I found 
that in them, rice was generally sown and grew 
to maturity inland continually inundated to a 
greater or less depth; except during the short 
intervals necessary for occasional shifting the 
water. I, therefore, determined to endeavour to 
ascertain what advantage that method might pos- 
sess over the practice which generally prevails 
among us of keeping our rice-fields dry for a con- 
siderable portion of the first half of its growth. 
Various accidents, to which the state of agri- 
culture in this country renders us peculiarly lia- 
ble, prevented me from obtaining the result of 
my first experiments with such accuracy, as to 
erable me to lay them before the society ; they 
were, however, sufficiently satisfactory to my- 
self to induce me to persevere ; and, on Friday 
the 5th day of. May, 1809, I directed five bush- 
els of seed rice to be sprouted, which was effect- 
ed by putting it into a rice-tierce filled with wa- 
ter, which gradually leaked out after the rice 
had been well soaked; and on the Monday fol- 
lowing, the grains being fully swollen and some 
of it having protruded the germ, it was spread 
out, some slaked lime sifted over it, to facilitate 
the distribution, and was immediately sown in a 
little more than two acres of ground :—this small 
field had been planted with rice several preced- 
ing years, and had then been prepared, by the 
stubble having been hoed off and burned, and the 
soil turned and made five by the hoe: part of it 
was sown in drills atthe distance of about six- 
teen inches from centre to centre, and the re- 
mainder broad-cast ; the seed was not covered, 
but the water very gradually brought over it, cov- 
ering the land six inches deep on the general lev- 
el, but being ten inches deep on the lower parts 
of the field, and scarcely two inches over the 
uighest : directions were given to retain the wa- 
ter constantly, as nearly as could be, at that 
height, keeping it sweet and cool, by occasion- 
ally admitting fresh tide-water, and by turning 
through it a small drain from the highland. The 
rice grew through the water, and in about a fort- 
night the points of the leaves were seen floating 
on the surface. In those parts where the water 
had covered the Jand six or more inches, no 
weeds or grass appeared, except a few leaves of 
the wampee and some rushes. In the higher 
parts especially, near the edges, some water 
grasses appeared ; all these, however, were ef- 
tectually removed, being picked by hand out of 
the water, by the application of labour equal to 
the work of three labourers for one day. This 
rice, when ripe, was separately harvested and 
yielded one hundred and fifteen bushels and one 
peck of clean heavy grain; the drilled appeared 
better than the broad cast, but no accurate ac- 
count of their relative product was kept ; and, 
in fact, the whole experiment is deficient in accu- 
racy, because the land being a small! detached 
piece of very irregular shape, it was difficult to 
ascertain its precise contents. Its product, how- 
ever, certainly exceeded the average of the 
whole plantation that year, and the comparative 
experiiment was so far satisfactory, that this pro- 
duct also considerably exceeded the crops of the 





two preceding years made from the same land, 
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neither of which crops exceeded ninety bushels. 
It was also proved, satisfactorily, by this trial 
that rice would germinate, grow through and til- 
ler, or branch out, well in land constantly covered 
with from six to ten inches of water. 

Ir. the present year I have cultivated, in this 
mode, twenty-two acres at my upper plantation 
on Santee river, and forty-eight acres of my low- 
er place. A field of twenty-two acres at the 
plantation of my mother-in-law, Mrs. Motte, has 
been subjected tothe same process ; and my son- 
in-law, Mr. John Middleton, has cultivated, in 
the same way a small field containing seven and 
an half acres, at the plantation whereon he re- 
sides. The whole of these are tide-lands, and 
as the method used in all of them was nearly si- 
milar, 1 will not trespass on the patience of the 
society, by the details of more than one of them, 
and will select for that purpose the comparative 
experiment made at my upper place, because it 
was made on two fields so similar in quantity, 
quality of ‘soil, previous treatment, and indeed, 
in every respect, thata fairer test of the merit 
of each mode, could scarcely be made in one 


r. 
7 Each of these fields contain twenty-two acres 
of ovr usual plantation measure, (210 feet square 
to the acre,) they are precisely of the same 
shape ; the soil in both is a light black mould, on 
ablue clay foundation ; the clay, however, lies 
too low to affect the quality of the upper stratum 
which is too light, they both have been cultiva- 
ted upwards of twenty-years successively, in 
rice, and are only divided from each other by a 
bank : the drains and ditches in both were clean, 
the remains of the last year’s stubble was burnt 
off, and the ground prepared, by being once 


ploughed and harrowed, and assisted by the hoe) 
in low places where the plough could noc do good 


work ; the whole was then ploughed with what 
we call a trenchin ploug » into drills, being, on 
an average, nearly eighty in number on cach 
quarter of an acre (105 feet square) and the seed 
having been put to soak in water the day before, 
(No. 1 being the field intended for the common 
culture) was sown at the rate of twe bushels an 
acre, (heaped measure) on the 28th day of 
March : the seed was not covered but was suffer- 
ed to lie inthe open trench during the night after 
it was sown, that it might better adhere to the 
soil, and not’be displaced on the introduction of 
the water, which was slowly brought over it the 
succeeding morning :—this water continued over 
the land five days, when finding, on examina- 
tion, that some of the grains began to sprout, the 
field was dried and continued so until the rice was 
old enough ,to admit of being hoed, when that 
operation was well executed, and the land still 
kept dry, until the growth of the rice and the ap- 
pearance of some grass among it calied fora se. 
cond weeding, which was well executed by hoe- 
ing the intervals, and picking by hand, all the 
grass from the rows of the rice ; itthen received 
what is commonly called the long flowing, the 
water being thrown on the land, to the se of 
six or eight inches on the general level, where it 
was retained sixteen days, only occasionally 
shifting alittle of itto keepit pure. The water 
was then gradually withdrawn, and as soon as 
the land was sufficiently dry, a third hoeing was 
given, stirring the groand well and picking out 
all the grass and weeds from among the rice: it 
was then keptdry until it had formed a joint, 
when the water was again introduced and con- 
tinued, with occasional freshening, until it was 
let off to dry the field for harvest ; but during 
this flowing the grass and weeds which had come 
forward since the third hoeing were pulled out 
by hand. It was begun to be cut down on the 
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winnowed yielded nine hundred and ninety bush- 
els of rough rice, weighing forty-six pounds per 
bushel. 

I have so minutely described the method used 
in this field, that the society might be enabled to 
judge how farthis part of the experiment was 
properly conducted. 

The field, No. 2, intended forthe water cul- 
ture, was treated exactly inthe same manner 
with No.1, until after it was sown, except that 
the seed prepared forit, was longer soaked and 
approached nearer to germination ; and that one 
half acre was sown with seed that had not been 
previously wet. This field was sown onthe 2d 
and the water introduced on the 3d of April, and 
was kept as nearly as could be flowed to the 
depth of six inches, on the general level, until 
the 2ist of May; the ground, however, was so 
uneven, that I measured several plants of rice 


found that they had grown through 17 inches of 
water, while some high parts of the field were 
not covered 3inches deep. On the 21st of May, 
the rice now standing up firmly, the whole of the 
water was turned and some hands sent in to 
pull out the weeds, and on the 22d the water was 
re-admitted and retained until the 30th of June, 
when it was again completely shifted; immedi- 
ately after which the field was again flowed, until 
the 14th of July, when it wasonce more emptied 
and renewed the succeeding day ; and in addition 
to these total changes the water was partially 
freshened as often as circumstances would adinit. 
Immediately after the 14th of July, the rice be- 
gan to put out the ear, and was ready for the 
sickle on the 22d day of August, but on accoun 
of rainy weather, on that. and the two succeed 
ing days, it was not begun to be cut until the 25th 
of that month. 

Some wampee and rushes appeared early in 
this field, andthe washing of the loose earth from 
the banks covered the seed in the adjoining rows 
so deep that the rice did not come throdgh it, and 
some labour was bestowed in transplanting into 
those rows. 

The quantity of labour expended on this field, 
between sowing and harvest, was as follows: 


May 17th Eight labourers picking out? 4 days 
weeds, etc. half a day each, work 
21st 22 labourers the whole day, 22 
Nine transplanting on margin, 9 
24th One raking off green scum, 1 
25th One ditto ditto 1 
June 30th Twenty-two hands Picking } 22 
rushes, wampee, etc. 
Total days work, 59 

The product of this field when thrashed and 
winnowed, was 1069 bushels of rough-rice, 
weighing 46 pounds per bushel. 

This field must have suffered some injury from 
my having left home about a week after it was 
sown, without having given sufficient directions 
concerning the shifting of the wate, at an early 
period of its growth. I was absent near three 
weeks, and on my return found a considerable 
quantity of green scum among it, which gave it 
a very unpromising appearance ; the rice was 
then inthat state that it would have been thrown 
down if the water had been altogether withdrawn, 
it was, therefore, only freshened partially, and 
the water was not totally changed until the 21st 
of May; and as lami of opinion that pure water 
is as essential to keep rice ina flourishing condi- 
tion, as pure airis to the health of animals, 1 
have no doubt but that this field would have yield- 
ed more grain but for this neglect, The half 
acre, whereof the seed was not soaked, grew 





first day of September, and when thrashed and 


which had just appeared above the surface, and! 
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ripe, and to all appearance as good as the rest of 
the field. 

One field of twelve and another of fourteen 
acres were sown at my lower plantation, on San- 
tee river, on the 25th of April, and treated in 
the same manner; they were both harvested 
soon afterthe storm in September—the twelve 
acres yielded five hundred and ten bushels, and 
the fourteen acres six hundred and thirty-two 
vushels ef rice, weighing forty-five pounds to the 
bushel.—A violent gust of wind passed through 
the plantation while this rice was grewing through 
the water, being then six or seven inches long, 
and the agitation of the waves drew up a consid- 
erable quantity of the plants by the roots, from 
the 14 acre field, this left the rice, as we then 
thought, too thin in that field. Thetwelve acre 
field was not so much affected by the storm, and 
stood very regular and thick, and it proved at 
harvest that it was teo thick, for the ears were 
‘much smaller than those of the fourteen acre, 
and it yielded only at the rate of forty-two and an 
half bushels per acre, while the other gave at 
the rate of forty-five. 
Another field of twenty-two and a quarter of 
an acre, very much broken by a large creek, was 
sown on the 10th of May, and subjected to the 
same treatment: It yielded one thousand and 
twelve bushels, or nearly, at the rate of forty-six 
busheis per acre, of rice weighing forty-seven 
pound per bushel. The rice in this field also, 
stood too thick, and one rood which had been 
soweu broad cust, injudiciously, scarcely produ- 
ced any grain——One hundred and forty-four days 
labour was applied between sowing and harvest 
to these three fields, containing, tegether, forty- 
eight acres and a quarter, being precisely three 
days labour of one hand bestowed on each acre. 
he field of twenty-two acres, cultivated at 
Mrs. Motte’s plantation, was so very much pol- 
luted with rushes, wampee, and the species of 
jointed conch grass, called here blanket grass, 
thatthe labour bestowed on it was very consi- 
derable, and the product bad, nor was this pro 
duct soaccurately separated from the rest of the 
crop as to enable me to state the amount. I was 
not present when it was harvested, but on walk- 
ing over the field, and examining the stubble, I 
found many patches where the rice appeared to 
have been totally destroyed by the weeds, but 
where that was not the case, the rice appeared to 
have grown perfectly well, the ears of what I 
was shown as part of the crop wascertainly fine, 
but the deficiencies were so great that I should 
not estimate the product at more than a barrel 
and an half, or thirty bushels per acre. One ob- 
servation was, however, afforded by this trial, 
which is, that the accumulation of en scum 
or water moss, was prevented by twice shifting 
the water completely, during the night before 
the rice had progressed beyond the point or nee- 
dle state: and another hint of some importance 
may be collected from it, namely, not to attempt 
this mode of culture in fields so foul with water 
grasses. 
The field of abuut seven acres, cultivated ac- 
cording to this plan, by Mr. John Middleton, was 
sown on the 18th of April and reaped on the 34. 
of September, and yielded thirty five bushels. 
peracre, weighing forty-five pound per bushel ; 
the labour bestowed on it was equal to the labour 
of one hand for eleven days. is field also, was 
not in good order, and the rice evidently stood 
much too thick in it, except on the margins, which 
failed almost entirely, owing, I presume, to the 
same cause as mentioned in the first experiment. 
It was remarkable that this field, ‘which was 
sown on the 18th April, was réaped ‘On the same 
day vith another field, which had been sown on 
the 28th of March, making a difference of twen- 
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ty-one days ; and this acceleration of maturity at- 
tended all the fields thus watered, though not in 
so great a degree :—I think, however, the tria's 
Ihave made wil! authorize me to promise, that 
rice, cultivatedin this mode, will be fit for har- 
vest at least ten days before that treated in the 
manner. 
wey object, in troubling the society with the 
above tedious detail, being to induce some of our 
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sold to considerable profit at market ; and, where 
timber abounds, sawing for market would prove 
a beneficial resource. But in no respect would 
this system, if successfully pursued, affurd such 
permanent advantage and satisfaction asin the 
improved health of the persons actively employed 
in the cultivation ; for it must be evident that 
the exhalation from the water frequently shifted 
and kept in a state as pure as is here recommend- 








members to give this method a fair trial ; I hope ed, would be far less deleterious, than that aris- 
to be excused if I tresspass a little longer onjing from the mud of the swamps after the wa- 
their patience, by explaining the reasous why I |ter is withdrawn. Any person who has passed 
consider it worthy of their attention. 'near a rice-field within a few days after the wa- 
Ithink it is evident, in the first place, that te terhas been let off from it Must be convinced of 
rsue this system, much less intelligence will|the truth of this observation. But a further im- 
Be required in the cultivators, than the mode/provement in the health of our labourers may 
usually adopted; and, when we consider the/reasonably be expected to result from the expe- 
general want of information inthe agents com- rience which, of late years, has amply proved, 
monly employed, this must appear a considera-/that our pine-barrens, removed but a small dis- 
ble advantage. Every practical planter kuwal Enae from the swamps, and especially where a 
that to understand the proper periods when the!barner or screen of trees is kept between them, 
water should be admitteé ; to what depth the afford residences infinitely more healthful than 
land shouid be flowed ; how long the water should'the immediate vicinity of rice-ficids. If then, 
be retained, and how often the irrigation should, we shall find our labourers no longer bound to re- 
be repeated, requires experience, judgment and side near the rice-fields by the attention and work 
attention. In the method I recommend, the wa-/necessary tobe performed in them, according to 
tering process is certainly more. simple, nothing the present plan, isit unreasonable to hope, that 
being required but to admit the water from the, we shall, by degrees, and as circumstances may 
first to a certain height over the land, and to re- admit, remove our settlements to Convenient dis- 
tain it steadily through the whole growth at tances in the higher lands, where our people 
that height, the only skill and attention necessa- might be employed to advantage, and enjoy bet- 
ry to this part of the business being to keep the'ter health? A few persons, in this case, must 
water pure and sweet, by changing it partially, necessarily be left to attend to the watering pro- 
or altogether, as often as is necessary for that,cess; and whenthe rice approaches to maturity 
purpose, and as circumstances will permit. the water should be withdrawn a few days earli- 
Of the advantages this method possesses over er than is now customary, which would not injure 
the common mode asit respects the saving of Ia- the crop, but would suffer the first and greatest 
bour, the comparative statement, exhibited exhalations to pass off before the attendance of 
above, furnishes abundant proof; and when the the labourers would be necessary in the field. 
disadvantages arising from want of experience; Before I conclude I will mention one more ad- 
are considered, little doubt can, I think, be en-|vantage that may possibly attend this mode, with- 
tertained, but that a few years practice, would out entering into any detail concerning it, which 
enable us to diminish even the small portion of is, that this mode of culture seems calculated to 
labour applied in these trials, and the applica~ admit with advantage the practice of transplant- 
tion of the labour, so saved, toother useful pur- ing rice, whereby we may be enabled to obtain 
s would certainly be peculiarly beneficial to twocropsin one year, from a considerable por- 
the land holders of the lower country, where tion of our land ;—this, I find, is a practice gene- 


many persons possessing more land than they can 
cultivate, it must be of the utmost importance to 
them to have more than three-fourths of their la- 
bourers relieved from their present occupations 
for one-third of the year, and ready to be employ- 
ed in bringing into cultivation valuable land now 
lying useless, orof more highly improving that 
nowin use. Many planters also, who have not 





now the leisure to prepare materials for building 
and to erect dams sufficient to enable them to use 
water-mills, and other machinery for manufac- 
turing their crops would no longer be prevented 
from enjoying that benefit. Such also, as have 
pres highland near their swamps, would be ena- 

ed to plant cotton or other valuable products in 
addition to their rice crops; and they whose 
highlands are of inferior quality, might improve 
them by manures, which, in our lower country, 
are every where at hand ;. for the worst of what 
is call ine barren, abounds in weeds and 
plants which grow luxuriantly in summer ; and 
every part of vegetable as well as animal sub- 
substances, may be converted into good manure. 
It is not therefore, the scarcity of that article, 
but the want of labour necessary to collect, pre- 

re, and transport it, that occasions this great 
improvement to be so little used among us.— 
Lime, which is known to act so benefic.ally asa 
manure on the texture of sandy soils, might, du- 
ring this season of leisure, be burnt from the 
shells, with which our sea-coast abounds, with- 
in the reach of most of our rice-planters, and 
either applied tothe melioration of the soil, or 


rally pursued in Egypt, in China, in Industan, 
inthe Phillipine Islands, and in Spain; and I 
hope next year, to have it in my power to offer 
to the society the result of an experiment I have 
begun, with the hope of ascertaining whether this 
practice may be beneficially adopted in the cul- 
ture of our rice lands. 

It may have the appearance of presumption in 
a person having so little experience in this mode 
of culture, and who, it is evident, from the above 
detail, committed ‘several errours in his former 
trials, to offer instructions on the subject ; but, 
hoping that such of my friends as may be indu- 
ced totry this mode, may profit by my mistakes, 
I will venture to recommend to them to keep 
theirland dry all the winter, and to plough and 
harrow, or turn and break the soil, with the hoe, 
as well and as often as circumstances will admit, 
and for this purpose the land should be enclosed 
with good banks and well drained ; by this the 
growth of the roots and seeds of aquatick plants, 
which alone are tobe feared in this culture, will 
be. much checked if not destroyed. Until fur- 
ther experiments shall have ascertained it to be 
unnecessary, I would advise that the seed should 
be steeped in water for, at least, twenty-four 
hours before sowing, and then sown as usual in 
drills, (that in case the experiment should so far 
fail as to render hoeing necessary, that operation 
might be performed) asin this mode of sowing 
néarly every grain sown germinates. I believe 
from one and an half to one ami chree quarters of 
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cient, giving the largest quantity to those parts 

of the field which are lowest. ‘The seed should 

by no means be covered jy earth, but the water 
admitted slowly in the morning of the day after 
sowing, and increased gradually to as great depth 
as the supply of water and situation of the banks 
will admit, whereby all the loose stubble and 
trash in the field will float and be driven by the 
prevailing wind to one side or corner of it ; this 
trash should be removed, and, immediately after 
the water reduced to six inches over the general 
1evel of the field. Inthe afternoon of the fifth 
day after sowing, water should be entirely with- 
drawn from the field, and readmitted with the 
next tide, or early inthe morning of the next 
day. In five or six days more this complete 
change of water should be repeated, ‘taking care 
to effect it while the rice is still in the needle 
state, and consequently not liable to be. thrown 
down. After this the water must be kept on 
steadily until the rice shall have grown through 
it and stands firmly ; observing only to freshen 
it occasionally, by drawing off one or two inches 
and raising it again with the next tide to its stan- 
dard. Assoon asthe rice stands up strongly, the 
water should be again entirely changed, and that 
process repeated two or three times (or oftner if 
it be necessary to keep the water quite pure and 
fresh) before it is finally taken off to dry the field 
for harvest. 
I remain, with the utmost respect, 
Dear Sir, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 

THOMAS PINCKNEY. 

Jonn Cuampneys, Eso. 

President of the Agricultural 

Society of South Caretina, ¢ 
——<» 0 <<.-—— 

ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES 
AND DOGS—-BY AN EXPERIENCED 
SPORTSMAN. 

(Continued from page 27, vol. 5.) 

I shall now speak concerning inflammatory fe- 
vers. They are not difficult to cure. First, the 
horse’s ) aay should be felt to ascertain the height 
of the fever; a horse’s pulse is to be felt by ap- 
plying the palm of your hand, pressing hard, just 
behind the elbow of the left fore-leg. A horse’s 
ai in good health, should beat about forty or 

orty-two pulsations in one minute. I have known 

a horse’s pulse to beat above 80; but then the 

fever was very violent, and the horse must be 

plentifully bled; and he must be bled again the 
second day, provided the fever is not abated.— 

To this one horse I now speak of, I gave four 

ounces of nitre every day—but, in general, three 

ounces 1s sufficient, unless the fever be very high. 

As the horse will not eat corn, in which the nitre 

may be given, you must make the nitre into a 

ball, and give it him ; and be sure to drench him 

plentifully with water gruel. 

When a horse is much reduced by illness, but 
has recovered his appetite, the best thing to nou- 
rish him, I know, is malt. Put the malt intoa 
stable bucket, and just cover it over with boiling 
water; throw a cloth over the pail, and let it 
steain for about half an hour. A person I knew 
well, who used to prepare the physic for his 
horses himself, put a certain quantity of calomel 
to a certain quantity of aloes and other ingre- 
dients, into an earthen pot, and boiled them to- 
gether. From not stirring the ingredients con- 
stautly, until they were quite cold and stiff, the 
calomel ail settled at the vottom of the pot. The 
first year he physicked his race-horses, they did 
well ; but the second year, coming to the botiom 
of the pot for the physic, he killed two or three 
of his young racing colts, aud materially injured 
some Of the ageu Norses, 











a bushel of seedtotheacre, will be found suffi- 





To obviate this danger, when it be judged ne- 
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cessary to give a horse calomel, let two drachms 
be given over-night, and the aloetic purge the 
next morning. ‘lo a young colt, of two or three 
years old, you must not give above half the quan- 
tity of calomel. 

Ste the gripes, or cholic in herses, the very 
best thing you can give them, is a WHOLE BOTTLE 
OF DAFFY’S ELIXIR, MIXED IN ABOUT HALF A 
PINT OF WARM AL#, AND A LITTLE GRATED GIN- 
GER. 

When I kept a stable of horses, 1 never was 
without three or four bottles in the stable. It is 
an expensive medicine, I acknowledge ; but what 
of that?—purging must be promoted, not check- 


ed. We all know that Daffy’s elixir is made of 


a decoction of senna and warm spices. The senna 
purges gently, and the warm spices comfort and 
warm the horse’s stomach, You will find a horse 
sometimes shew that he is in considerable pain, 
endeavoring frequently to stale, and cannot. This 
is frequently taken for the gripes; but it is not 
the gripes: it proceeds from costiveness in the 
horse, and the dung-bag being so full as to press 
hard upon the bladder, which prevents the horse 
from staling. Let a boy, with a small hand, well 
oiled, rake him: the horse will stale directly. 

To ease pain in a horse’s foot, or to make a dry, 
hard, brittle, or contracted foot supple and ex- 
pand, I know nothing equal to boiled linseed, ap- 
plied warm to the foot. i." 

When the fcot be wounded by picking up a 
nail, cut by glass, or by some other accident, in 
which case gravel may have got into the foot, it 
will be necessary to apply a common poultice 
with Venice turpentine, to draw the gravel out. 

Never, on any account, grease a horse’s hoef, 
which all-wise Join Grooms do, as they say, to 
supple it ani keep it from cracking; grease has a 
contrary effect. ‘Take your horses out from the 
ciean siraw and dab their hoofs well, morning and 
evening, with stale chamber ley. 

Take a dry hoof of a horse, cut it in half, steep 
one half for several days in a pot of chamber ley, 
and the other in a pot of grease; take them out, 
wash them both clean, and lay them aside. 
short time you will findthe one steeped in cham- 
ber ley tough, genial and pliant ; the other, steep- 
ed in grease, will be hard and brittle ; this has 
been tried. You may anoint the coronet of the 
foot with a little fresh grease, but no other part 
of the foot. 

Provided a splint lies on the bone of the leg, 
so as not to impede the action of the sinew, 1 
recommend by all means to let it alone, and do 
nothing to it; but if it lies near the sinew, it 
must be taken away. The best method I am ac- 
quainted with, is to rub it with a round stick, till 
it feels somewhat soft, then prick it in many 
places with a bodkin or packing-needle, mode- 
rately hot ; be sure to make two or three holes 
quite at the bottom. A gentle blister will then 
reduce it. ; 

\V ith spavins and ring-bones I will have no- 
thing to do, Send fora skilful veterinary surgeon. 
It requires skill and practice to operate on the 
vein in blood spavins, and I believe bone-spavins 
generally incurable; at least the horse will not 
have the free use again of his joint ; and ring- 
bones are very bad maladies. 

Corns should be clean cut out, and a wide wash 
extended from the shoe, in the form of three- 
fourths of a dircle, and about two inches broad, 
over the part where the corn was, to guard it 
from sharp stones, gravel, &c. I do not approve 
of a bar shoe, it confines the dirt in the foot too 
much. f 

It is dangerous to attempt to dry up running 
thrushes, unless the h@rse be put under a course 
ef strong physic ; for, if, by sharp washes alone, 
you attempt to dry them up, the disorder fre- 





quently flies to the eyes, when, for a time, you 
nearly blind the horse. I look on running thrush- 
es a discharge of nature, much the same a sweaty 
feet in man : dry them up, and I imagine the dis- 
ease will fly to some other part of his body. lam 
certain it always will in a horse. The only safe 
method of treating them is, to WASH THEM Con- 
STANTLY WITH STALE CHAMBER LEY. I would 
also particularly recommend giving a FEW oF 
THE NITRE AND SULPHUR BALLS, provided the 
thrushes run abundantly, and smell very feetid. 

A horse cannot easily be lamed in the shoulder, 
except from a fall, a blow, or from running 
against some hard substance. But wise John 
Groom, and the farrier, provided they know not 
where the lameness really lies, swear the horse 
is lame in the shoulder; whereas the lameness is 
in their heads, and not in the horse’s shoulder. 

I will give you an infallible method to know 
whether a horse be lame or not in the shoulder. 
When you trot the horse, if he be lame in the 
shoulder, the muscles are affected, so as to pre- 
vent his extending that leg, or stepping out so, 
fa1 with it, as he will with the other leg;-he will) 
step consideradly shorter with that leg. When, 
the lameness lies below, he will extend the lame| 
leg as far as the other; but, when he puts the) 
foot to the ground, will show lameness. Ifthe) 
cause of lameness be not very‘ visible to the eye, | 











more, were it not from the fine 
exercised on. 

I have frequently bought strong boney horses, 
with feet infinitely contracted. In four or five 
times shoeing, I*have widened their feet above 
one inch, and, in time, brought them to havea 
good foot, broad and open at the heel. To ac- 
complish this, the shoe must be made quite 
cael, from the centre to the heel, not in the 
smallest degree turned in at the points; pare the 
contracted points away, and let the point of the 
heels rest onthe shoe. The heel, thus rested on 
the shoe, will naturally expand. Some people 
may say this method mi shoeing may make the 
horse cut; I deny it; the horse never cuts with 
the heels of his shoes; nay, even in the speedy 
at he strikes his leg with the centre of the 
snoe, 

When a running horse is badly let down, as it is 
termed, in the back sinews, the best way is to turn 
him to the stud ; for I am certain he will never 
stand a severe race ; and whatever you do to him 
if you hunt him, he is ever liable to break down 
in deci ground. However, in case you are deter- 


soft turf they are 


z 
mined to try him, the leg mustbe reduced first as 
much as it is possible, and then he must be blis- 
tered and fired; but, above all, he must have long 
rest given him, and the whole winter’s run, in a 
very dry fiadock, wherein there is no marshy 


you may rest assured it lies in the foot or fetlock'nor wet ground—The winter’s frost and cold 
joint: in this case send for a veterinary surgeon ;'air, will, I believe, perform the greater part of 
for, to cure it, great skill and practice is necessa-|the cure, together with long rest. 
ry, and_a thorough knowledge of the anatomy of| I own the following is a fancy of my own, and 
the foot and fetlock joint. I have known several,that I never have triedit ; but, in my poor opinion 
horses totally spoiled by lameness in the feet, and I think it stands to reason. On the former lame 
never fit for any other use but to’draw a cart or,leg, the shoe should be made full half an inch 
wagon, where they never are forced beyond a,thicker at the heel than the shoe on the other 
walk. foot, to give the injured sinew some additional 
The best method of treating gun-shot wounds relief. Indeed, I once had a capital cantering 
in horses, is, to inject spirit of wine; if that can-jhackney fired in both fore-legs. I always shod 
not be procured, use brandy, which will do ex- him at the heel of both feet, much thicker than 
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tremely well; if that be not at hand, use rum.—! 
It is wonderful how speedily horses recover from 
gun-shot wounds, provided tney are not shot in! 
the bowels or other dangerous parts of the body. 
Yet I once had a horse shot directly through the, 





centre of the body, about five inches above the 
bottom of his belly, and he was very well in a’ 
short time: and another horse of mine (it was, 
singular,) had a ball absolutely flattened on the, 
bone of the hind leg, just above the fetlock, which’ 
I cut out in the afternoon with a common pen- 
knife; the side of the ball next the bone was 
quite flat, and as broad asa shilling: it lamed 
him for some time. I saw a horse belonging to a 
captain in our regiment, in a very few months 
shot once through the neck, and the second time, 
through both buttocks. In about five weeks after 
each wound, his master rode him ; so very quick 
does the flesh of horses heal. 

Ointments should seldom be used to any lace- 
rated part, and never to gun-shot wounds ; but 
when absolutely necessary. The following is the 
best, as there is very little grease in it. 

TAKE OF LINIMENTUM ARCAI (ARCAUS LINI- 
MENT,) ONE OUNCE; OIL OF TURPENTINE, TWO 
DRACHMS ; VERDIGRIS, A SUFFICIENT QUANTITY 
TO TURN IT TO A DARKISH GREEN COLOUR. This 
is an excellent healing ointment; BUT sIMPLE 
OIL OF TURPENTINE WILL DO WONDERS. 

I have not made any observations relative to 
the shoeing of horses for several years at New- 
market: formerly they were scandalously ill shod. 
It is to be hoped that since skilful veterinary sur- 
geons have resided there, the method of shoeing 
has been altered. I have seen mény horses’ feet 
so narrowed at the heels by bad shoeing, that the 
points of the fore shoes have nearly touched at 
theheel. Iam certain this has been the cause of 





” 


any other horse ; but then I never cantered him 
at above the rate of ten miles inthe hour. He 
went so completely on his haunches, that but lit- 
tle strain laid on his fore-legs. “This is the great 
perfection in all horses’ actions. All of them go 
from their hinder parts, but very few go com- 
pletely on their hinder farts—no hunter can go 
through deep ground, unless he does; and no 
horse, which goes differently, can be used on the 
road with safety to your nec« 

( To be continued.) 

——< 6 <—ar—___ 

Doyles Town, 19th Nov. 1829. 

A writer says, “tobacco exhausts those juices 
so essentially necessary- to further digestion ; it 
creates thirst and nausea ; it destroys: appetite ; 
the complexion becomes cadaverous ; finally 
the chewer and smoker becomes a poor, misera- 
ble, attenuated, atrophic, walking skeleton 
smoking away hisfew remaining ideas, and spit- 
ting up his lungs, -until death releases him from 
all his sufferings,” The truth, we believe, is, 
that to many. constitutions tobacco is hurtful—to 
others innocent; and the true course is for those 
who find it injurious, to abstain from its use.— 
That it is pernicious to young people generally, 
is past doubt, and therefore its use by them oughit 
to be forbidden or discouraged. 

> ) <a 
THE CHRISTIAN AERA. 

The most ancient author whom we find using 
the modern mode of date, Anno Domini, is the 
venerable Bede, who published his Ecclesiasti- 
cal History in 731. It was adopted in France un- 
der King Pepin, and fully established in the 
reign of Charlemagne. he custom of begin- 
ning the year on Ist of January, commenced in 





laming numbers, and would have lamed many 
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RUTA BAGA. 

HAVE MORE NUMEROUS AND PARTICULAR EXPE- 
RIMENTS PROVED IT TO BE A PROFITABLE CROP? 
DOUBTED, AND REASONS GIVEN. 

Mr. Skinner— : 

It is important to the agricultural interest of 
our country, that the merit of any new product 


was much admired by those who passed it. Five 
hundred bushels per acre was the expected crop 
—when pretty well advanced, the tops assumed 
the appearance of cabbages, with necks three and 
four inches long—when gathered, the roots were 
hard, fibrous and tough, of a pale yellow colour, 
and unfit for the table, although greedily eaten 
by my hogs—the produce did not exceed 160 


tion of the ruta baga, which would have afforded 
a far greater quantity of nourishing food, and in @ 
more convenient and economical shape for winter 
use. 


A NEW-JERSEY SUBSCRIBER. 
April 2, 1823. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 





or mode of cultivation, should be tested by care- 
ful and accurately recorded experiments, in or- 
der that its fitness to our climate and the habits 
of our people, should be well understood. ; 

Several years have elapsed since the public at- 
tention was called to the subject of ruta baga, by 
the publication of Cobbett’s books, and the expe-|Commended by Cpbbett. 
riments of many of our intelligent and enterpris-|Sowed in his garden on the 22d and 23d of May, 
ing cultivators. Time has been ellowed for test-|and transplanted on the 20th of July. | 
ing the value of this root as a food for stock. I|this crop about the Ist June, on a very fine piece 
have seen no recent communications in your pa-|Of sandy loam, manured with about 40 cart loads 
per on the subject, and judging from my own ex-/of stable‘dung per acre. The crop was beauti- 
perience, and my observation of the agriculture eelly regular and vigorous in the early part of the 
of my own neighborhood, I am apprehensive'season. I was confident of obtaining 500 bushels 
that it has not proved so profitable a product, as per acre. In the latter part of their growth the 
-was anticipated by our zealous and enterprizing «irought became extremely severe, and was after- 
agriculturists. It is very certain that the great wards so destructive, that the lower leaves pe- 
product stated by Mr. Cobbett and other English rished, and the growth of the roots was com- 
writers, to be so common in their country, very pletely checked. I did not gather more than 15C 
far exceeds any well authenticated account of the bushels per acre of hard, fibrous, bad celoured, 
product of any €xperiment in this country. I and almost tasteless roots. They were not eatable 
have received an account, which 1 have no doubt in my family, but were relished by my hogs, who 


bushels per acre. 
lowed the ruta baga, being 51 bushels per acre. 


Sayre betorementioned, to plant earlier than re- 





é he quality of the ground may 
be fairly estimated, by the crop of oats which fol- Extract of a letter dated Scotland Neck, N. Ce 


In 1822, I was induced, by the success of Mr. 
His best roots were 


I drilled 


is correct, of a crop of 335 hushels on half an 
acre, raised by Mr. Samuel Sayre, of Sussex coun- 


have lived on them through the winter, up to this 
time. They. had the same cabbage-like appear- 


ty, inthis state, for which he received the premi- ance as the preceding crop. This same appear- 
um offered by the agricultural society of New ance was exhibited by a row raised from the seed 
Brunswick. This, however, is a solitary instance, sent by Mr. Christopher Hughes, Jr. from Swe- 
asfar as I have been informed, of a great crop in den, and which you kindly sent me a sample of— 
this state, and falls very far behind the ordinary and was equally visible in two rows from English 
crops of England, according to Mr. Cobbett.— seed, sent to me by Dr. Mease, of Philadelphia. 
The result of many careful experiments, made by I observed the same defect in the plants from 
farmers in my own neighborhood, is by no means seed sowed broad cast on the 26th of June. My 
sofavorable. I have pursued the object diligent- seed this year was bought of Mr. McMahon, and 
ly, and anxiously, for four years, and in no in-| Warranted as true yellow ruta baga. 
stance, with the most careful management, have I! I believe, from the best information I have been 
obtained more than 250 bushels from an acre. able to obtain, that the ruta baga, when sowed 
Whether the failure is to be ascribed to our cli-; before the end of June, loses much of its excel- 
mate, or to the dry seasons which have prevailed lence as tood both for man and beast. I have 
since the commencement of my course of expe-|raised them for my table for twenty years, broad 
riments, Iam unable todecide. That in some, at cast, sown in July, of a good size and quality I 
least two of my experiments, I have used good suspect much of the seed- used at this time is 
seed, lam perfectly satisfied ; and that, in no in-|spotled by mixture with the cabbage—this I have 
stance, have I omitted the closest attention to time | known by personal observation. 
and good cultivation, I can venture to assert. A} As the produce of the ruta baga is so much less 
summary of my management will probably satis-| here than in England, I have long suspected the 
fy you on these points. climate of America to be less adapted to it than 
fn 1819, I prepared an acre of fine sandy loam, |that of England. It is well known that the po- 
by twice ploughing ; 32 cart loads of well rotted tatoe, with the best management, yields much 
compost were placed in the furrows, and covered less in this country than in England, and very 
in 4 feet ridges. The seed was drilled on the 26th much less than in the Eastern states and in the 
June. Such was the severity of the drought that, British provinces. It is possible that the same 
all the seed perished, except on the sites of two effect may be produced in the two roots from one 
mpost heaps, where they came to perfection. and the same cause. 
ese few roots made about sixteen bushels, and| I have, for many tae found the benefit of 
were large, fair, well coloured and finely flavour-|raising green vegetable food for my stock. Po- 
ed. An attempt to replant was rendered abortive tatoes and pumpkins I have raised in large quan- 
by the continuance of the drought, too long to tities for this purpose—but having found my hogs 
admit of the plants attaining any size. In 1820, I particularly fond of the ruta baga, on which they 
drilled 3 acres of a sandy loam, capable of produc-| will thrive through the winter without grain, and 
ing 35 bushels of corn per acre—about 22 es of even without water, I have felt extremely desi- 





well burnt ashes, from rushes and hassocks, were 
spread broad cast on each acre—the und 
thrown into 4 feet ridges,—the time 26th June.— 
Nothing could exceed the beauty of the crop 
while growing—the leaves frequently met in the 
4 feet spaces. The best acre was measured, and 
produced only 250 bushels—their quality was ex- 
cellent, their appearance perfectly fair. In 1821, 
two acres of stronger ground were prepared by 
two ploughings, after a crop of corn 35 bushels 
per acre—about 25 cart loads of well rotted barn 
yard manure were applied—the seed drilled 26th 
June. The crop was kept in high cultivation—it 





, 


rous of convincing my mind that they were a pro- 
fitable crop. On this point, from my own expe- 
rience, and from my observation of the practice 
of others, I am compelled to doubt. I wish the 
subject to be examined by sensible and practical 
men— with this view, I ask of you an insertion in 
your very useful paper, of the loose thoughts I 
have thrown together. I shall rejoice if better 
informed men shall convince me that I am in an 
error, on a subject that is interesting to every cul- 
tivator of the soil. My present impression is, 
thar J should have raised fitty bushels of corn on 
every acre which I have applied to the cultiva- 


PEA CULTURE, 


3d April, 1823. 

“Tsuw inthe farmera few week’s past, that 
a gentleman was about to send you from this 
state, some Googie or Tory feas—should you 
receive them by the 20th April—if your land is 
kind for peas, I want you to plant a few in ground 
that was tended last year, and not cultivate them 
at all—I have for the last two years planted a 
considerable quantity in the following manner.— 
About the last of April or first of May, 1 lay off 
rows by the side of the old corn hill ; the pea 
droppers follow and drop from 8 to 10 against 
the hill, and cover them with their feet. I do 
nothing more-to them, and have had as luxuriant 
a growth as I ever have seen grown in fields cul- 
tivated in the fall. I turn my hogs in on them, 
in their green state, which fattens them very 
fast, and will not injure them, On land that 
really suits, I think them far preferable to clo- 
ver for us, as we have the vine, leaf and hulls— 
and nearly or quite as many weeds, as if nothing 
were planted in the ground.” 

RUTA BAGA. 
Worcester, ( Mass.) Afrril 1st, 1823, 
“In reference to the ruta baga, I regret to 
\Say, that I am almost alone in this part of the 
jcountry, in its cultivation. The well established 
ifact, that it communicates an unpleasant flavour 
to milk, when fed to cows, has brought it into 
bata disesteem. Still I regard it asthe most 
Valuable root for husbandry culture. It has been 
particularly -useful to me, in the keeping of 
Swine ; and added to my own observation, I have 
‘the authority of my farmer for the assurance, that 
\it is equal to one half of their keeping in sum- 
mer, with the most inconsiderable expense on- 
ly of labour. My course is to sow the seed 
thick, and as soon as the plants are of the usual 
size to set, to begin thinning them out, and giv- 
ing the green plants, which are pulled, to the 
swine. The field may thus be gone over several 
times during the season, leaving the plants at last 
as thick as they will well ripen by harvest time. 
The swine being thus fed at first, became fond 
of the roots, and will continue to eat them 
greedily through the winter. Within a few 
days I have witnessed a large basket of them 
from the cellar thrown into the pen, and appa- 
rently as readily devoured, as would have been 
so much corn. The hogs are in good condition, 
and these turnips have been their principal food, 
My sheep alsoare much improved by them, es- 
pecially about the time of yeaning. These facts 
are the rather stated, as proof that the seed 
which you kindly sent, will be appreciated by at 
least one individual, and with the thanks of the 
society for your attention, I pray you to accept 
mine for the va/ue of the present. 
With much respect, 
I am your obedient servant, 
LEVI LINCOLN, 
Cor. Sec’ry W. Ag. Society.” 
—: 0) a 

AN EXTRAORDINARY CHARACTER, 

We learn from our Penzance correspondent, 
that on Thursday, the 9th Jan. died suddenly at 
Trasza, in the parish of Ludgyan, Mr. James 
Hosken, afarmer, possessed of some property, 
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and said to be a very honest man, but of singu- 
lar opinions and eccentric conduct. Some years 
since he parted from his wife, in a fit of jealously, 
occasioned by her allowing a relative who was 
taking leave on going abroad to salute her. The 
uarrel was never made up, and he afterwards 
lived with another woman. He evinced little 
respect for the forms of religion, and in conse- 
quence of dispute with the clergyman of the 
parish, respecting a charge forthe erection of a 
tombstone at the grave of his two daughters, de- 
clared that he never would be interred in the 
church-yard. In consequence of this determina- 
tion, he fixed on a spot in his own land as the 
resting place of his mortal remains, on a hill 
near the ruins of an ancient tower called Castle 
Dennis, said to be built by the Druids, from 
which there is a view of both channels. Here a 
few years since he enclosed a small space with a 
wall, and at each end fixed a tablet. Onthe one 
is engraved “‘ Custom is the Idol of Fools ;” on 
the other, “* Virtue only consecrates the Ground.” 
In this spot his remains were deposited on Mon- 
day last, agreeably to the directions in his will.— 
concourse of between 5 and 6,000 persons at- 
tended, to whom the Rev. G. O. Smith, of Pen- 
zance, delivered a suitable discourse on the oc- 
casion—Cornwall Gazette. 


__ VHS PABMER. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, APRIL 25, 1823. 


CATTLE SHOWS. 


Every week lately has brought us hand-bills 
setting forth the premiums tobe distributed the en- 
suing autumn by the Eastern agricultural socie- 
ties. From these there appears to be no abate- 
ment of their zeal, and great imprevement in the 
seetcenes of it. In this paper we have copied 
the list of premiums offered by the Essex 
Agricultural Society, signed and probably 
prepared by the venerable PickERinc—déc- 
fause it “departs materialy from what seems 
to have been the leading principle in all the agri- 
cultural societies of the country—that of offering 
"i meres chiefly for certain specific articles of 

usbandry, instead of the combined improvements 
of entire farms.”—It will be conceded that we 
ought not to publish all these lists—for, like con- 
Stitutions, they are very much alike, and contain 

enerally little that is new and important ; not so, 

owever, with the one in question—and we have 
therefore inserted it for the consideration of the 
Maryland, and other Agricultural Societies.— 
Moreover, the reasons given for drawing atten- 
tion, and for offering their highest rewards, to 
hew objects, serve at the same time to convey 
practical information which must prove accept- 
able to most farmers. There is, however, one 
thing in this scheme of premiums we regret—and 
that is, that they are offered in—money instead of 
pieces of plate, in some specific form for dumes- 
tic ornament or use. There seems to us tobe all 
imaginable difference in the sentiment which 
must accompany the twe forms of reward—with 
the idea of mere money, “filthy lucre,” it is dif- 
ficult to associate that of generous and patriotic 
pure spirited rivalry, which conquers without force 
or ssion, and defeats without inflicting a 
wound. Money, is the common boon of vulgar 
competion in the lowest grades of human exertion 
and strife—The common stimulus proclaimed for 
the apprehension of the runaway slave and the 
house breaker is “twenty dollars reward”— 
whereas, when the premium is ‘given in the 
shape of a can or a goblet, a spoon or a 
thimble, it may be placed on the sideboard or 
the mantle, and becomes an object for exhibi- 




















‘ion and harmless boasting to our friends—and 
goes down, from one generation to another, as a 
sort of heir-loom in the family—a mark of affec- 
tion in family bequests—some simple inscription 
serving to chronicle the merits or the enterprize 
for which it was originally bestowed.—For our- 
selves, we confess that we never feel more self- 
satisfaction than when we are displaying to our 
agricultural friends, the little silver waiters, 
standing on cow’s feet—“ Presented to J. S. S. by 
the Maryland Agricultural Society, for importing 
Shepherdess and White Rose: June, 1823”—~and 
the silver pitcher, with a well engraved likeness 
of Champion on its front—ten times the cost of 
them in money would be valueless in comparison. 
For every premium, however small, some appro- 
priate symbol may be devised, combining perma- 
nence with utility—and we take occasion to repeat 
che offer of our services to have them prepared 
by Mr. Warner, who has heretofore supplied, on 
the most reasonable terms, appropriate pieces of 
plate, by order of several societies to whom his 
work has given entire satisfaction —All we desire 
is to experience the pleasure of aiding in giving 
the best direction to the bounty of those who wise- 
ly patronize agricultural emulation. | J(7It should 
be remembered that all Orders for premiums in 
this shape should be given several months before 
hand, to give time for their preparation. 


BAKEWELL, OR DISHLEY SHEEP. 

A number of very superior sheep were slaugh- 
tered and sold inthis market, early in this month, 
by Mr. Curtain and Mr. Elliott. 

The lot, consisting of forty, yielded 3834 
pounds of mutton, and 588 pounds of rough fat. 
These sheep sold, we understand, for 13 dolJars 
each, for mutton to the victualler, and some of 
them cut full four inches of clear fat across the 
ribs. What was remarkable in this case, was 
the fact that they were senerally only year 
olds past, or two years this spring, Every one 
acquainted with the difference of sheep, however, 
knows that the Dishley are chiefly remarkable 
for the fineness of their bone, and their great 
disposition to fatten at a very early age. This 
lot of sheep, were from the same gentleman, 
and are of the same breed, as those exhibited at 
the Maryland cattle show in June last, of which 
the society made such favorable mention, and 
which were afterwards sold to a gentleman at 
Wheeling: 


iG Lance Hoc.—Along with the sheep, Mr. 
Barney brought a hog, two years old last fall, of 
General Ridgely’s Parkinson stock, which weigh- 
ed = 

Nett weight of carcase, - 751 
Leaf fat, - - - - - - 88 

Mr. Barney took the precaution to measure the 
bullocks on the hoof, an account of which we 
published in Ne. 2, vol. 5—to prove the accuracy 
of the mode given by -Mr. Wright, in No. 24, 
volume 4—for ascertaining the nett weight by 
the measurement of living animals. The result 
was, that the ox of General Ridgely’s Dutch 
breed, measured to weigh 1415 pounds, and ac- 
tually weighed 1405. It is probable that a little 
experience would enable graziers to come by 
measurement, near enough tothe real weight for 
all practical purposes. 

ED) a 
New-York, April 22. 
FROM CADIZ, | 

We learn from Captain Packard, of the brig 
Walter, arrived yesterday from Cadiz, that the 
king and royal family were hourly expected at 


in that direction, which was supposed to be the 





Seville ; and when coming out he heard a firing}Thomas, St. Mary’s county 13 50—by 
Thomas, St. Mary’s county 17 a 19. 


signal of their arrival. Accounts of hostilities 
having commenced were daily expected. 
Captain Packard is the bearer of dispatches 
from Mr. Forsyth, our Ambassador at the court 
of Spain. 
It was reported at Cadiz on the 16th, that 
15,000 French troops had entered Spain, which 
increased the probability of war. A Spanish 74, 
which had been driven from Madeira with loss 
of anchors and cables, had arrived at Cadiz. 
It was reported at Madrid on the 4th, that the 
23d French regiment, which had been sent to 
construct a bridge at Sidache, had deserted with 
ali the plans in their possession, and had declared 
themselves in favour of a free constitution. 
Philadelphia, April 23. 
THREE DAYS LATER. 
The new packet ship Montezuma, capt. Potts, 
arrived here yesterday from Liverpool, brings 
Liverpool dates three days later than those here- 
tofore received. The Paris dates are not so late 
as those received at New York. 
The intelligence from Bayonne, which is to 
the 2¢ of March, is decidedly warlike. The 
army collecting in the Lower’Pyrenees is esti- 
mated at 35,000—the artillery at 160 light, and 
24 heavy guns—the number of wagons is 500.— 
The army of the Faith, in Navarre, the three 
provinces and Arragon, amounted to 15,000 men, 
to which must be added an equal number en- 
rolled in the provinces, who wait only for arms 
and ammunition. O’Donnel is to command in 
Navarre, 12,000 muskets, 12 pieces of artillery, 
and a pretty large sum of money have been placed 
at the disposal of O’Donnel and Quesada. 

The Paris correspondents of the London pa- 
pers mention, thatthe French journals give no 
idea of the state of public feeling on the impor- 
tant question of the expulsion of Manuel, and 
that the alarm in the upper circles of Ultraism 
was excessive. 

It is affirmed under the Brussels head of March 
Sth, that the English officers on half pay, who 
are on the continent, have received orders to re- 
turn to England, where they will be employed 
in actual service. 

Private letters of the 14th state, that the King 
and Cortes had left Madrid for Seville, which is 
confirmed by accounts from the latter place.— 
The first detachment was to have left Madrid on 
the 10th, and it was supposed that the King 
would attach himself to the centre party. 

-_—> 0 <a — 
PRICES CURRENT.—corRECTED WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 50—Howard st. 
Superfine, $7 25—fine do. $6 75—Wharf, do. $7 to 
7 124—Wheat white, $1 55 to 160—Red do., $1 50 
jto $1 55—Rye, 80 cents—Corn, 60 to 63 cents— 
country Oats, 50 to 55 cents— Beef, 8 cts. per li. 
—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
icon, round, 8 to 9 cents per lb.—-Pork $4 50 to 
5 50 per c. 1b.— 6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts—Ked Clover Seed, g6— 
Orchard Grass do. $3 50-—Herds’ Grass do. $3— 
Timothy do. $4 50--Millet, $3--F lax Seed, 75 to 80 
cts.—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 35 cts. 
iper gal—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts.—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts.—Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
No. 1, $3 624 per bbl—No. 2, $3 374—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 75— 
Butter, 20 to 25 per lb.—Eggs, 183 cts, per doz. 
—Hay, $18 per ton—Straw, $11 to 12. 

Marytanp Yosacco.—Grown by C.S. Ridge- 
ly, Anne Arundel county $25 a 30—by George 


Edelin, Anne Arundle county 23——-by John 
Ridgely, Baltimore county 26 50—-by Geore 
r. James 
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AGRICULTURE. 
From the Archives of Useful Knowledge. 
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AN ESSAY ON SOAP-ASHES, AS A MA- 


NURE., 

It has been found, that the produce. of soap- 
ashes in London, and its immediate neighbour- 
hood alone, amounts to above 20,000 tons annually 
and is likely to increase, more especially from the 
use of ke/f having been latey introduced into the 
London markets. The Boarp of AGRICULTURE 
having been convinced, from the most accurate 
information, and from experience, that this quan- 
tity of valuable manure if brought into more ge- 
neral use, would be an object of very considerable 
importance to the national agriculture, ordered 
an abstract of their REPORT, onthis subject, to be 
printed and circulated ; being desirous of giving 
all the publicity possible, to a circumstance so 
well deserving the attention of farmers, garden- 
ers, hofi-planters, nursery-men, and others em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the soil, more espe- 


on the borders of navigations therewith con- 
nected. 

This abstract of the report of the board of agri- 
culture, published about four years since, having 
been widely circulated, and much considered, 
has deservedly attracted the notice of agricultur- 
ists in general, and has induced them to make a 
variety of experiments with soap-ashes, on differ- 
ent soils, and for different crops. Many highly 
interesting communications, on this subject, hav- 
ing been made to us, we conceive it to bea fud- 
lic duty to render them more permanently use- 
ful, by publishing in a condensed, but popular 
form, the important facts which they contain. 

This is the objeet of the present essay. We 
shall consider the subject under the following 
heads :-— 

1. The nature of soap-ashes. 

2. Analysis. 

3. The soile on which soaft-ashes may be used 
with advantage. 

4 The quantity fer acre. 

5. The cropfis for which soapf-ashes are used, 
and the manner of afifilying them. 

6. The price. 

7. The effect of soap-ashes on grass and arable 
lands, in parks, gardens, Sc. 

SECT. IL—NATURE OF SOAP-ASHES. 

Soap-ashes differ very materially in quality, 
according to the sort of alkaline salt which is 
used by the soap-boiler. When kelp and darilla 
are the materials, the ashes are found to possess 
twice the strength and effect of the refuse of 
common potash. Much kelp being now used by 
the soafi-manufacturers in London, their ashes 
are greatly improved as a manure; as yo con- 
tain a larger quantity of neutral salt, sulphur, 
and carbon, than when barilla only was employ- 
ed. Tothis circumstance, we must attribute not 
only the different quantities per acre that are 
recommended, but also the different results which 
have attended the use of this dressing, in various 
parts of the kingdom. 

Soap-ashes afford a much cleaner manure than 
dung, A dung-hill, after laying for some time, 
is covered with weeds ; and, in using dung, the 
farmer generally introduces almost every sort of 
weed into the ground. A heap of soap-ashes is 
never covered with weeds, but with a fine sweet 

ass. 

Some ill-founded prejudices having been formed 
against the use of soap- ashes, on account of their 
sufifrosed burning quality, a statement of the fol- 
lowing fact, will, we think, completely eradicate 
them. When a piece of ground has been cover- 
ed, for a length of time, with soap-ashes and 


dung, the verdure is naturally destroyed. Those 
parts of the ground on which soafi-ashes have 
.been laid, recovered their verdure j/rst, and 
‘bring up sweet grass and white clover. 

| In East Lothian, in North Britain, the farmers 
are very careful in collecting all the kelp weed 
which is cast ashore during the winter, and 
which they lay in heaps, upon their lands. This 
is using soafi-ashes in another way. Inthe neigh- 
bourhood of Dunbar, where the farmers use 
soap-ashes, as well as the kelp weed, they pay as 
high a rent as seven founds per English acre, for 
very considerable tracts of land; which are prin- 
cipally cultivated with wheat. 


SECT. 11—ANALYSIS. 


Soap-ashes contain lime partly saturated by 
‘carbonic acid from the barilla or kelp; a portion 
‘of alkali; neutral salt ; sulphur; carbon ; silex, 
jand calx; each, separately, of the utmost impor- 
‘tance to land. According to the more minute 
analysis of Dr. Davy, the ashes from barilla con- 


jtain 91 parts in 100 of carbonate of lime, and 
cially those in the vicinity of the metropolis, and) 


quick-lime; and carbonate of soda. The ashes 
trom se/f contain calcareous matter, in the same 
state as that from barilla; gypsum ; and soluble 
saline matter, containing, apparently, nearly the 
same proportions of carbonate of soda, and of 
common salt, as in the former instance. 

It is obvious then, from the chemical nature of 
soap-ashes, that they will be applicable wher- 
ever calcareous matter is wanted in lands, and 
that they will serve the purposes of diming.— 
Soap-ashes are, indeed, much superior to quick- 
lime as a manure. 

A very respectable farmer in Holderness, 
Yorkshire, has affirmed, that he found ground 
chalk very superior to quick lime ; this however, 
from the expense of grinding it, he was obliged to 
relinguish. The soap-ashes and the chalk hold- 
ing carbonic acid, and the lime being deprived of 
it, afford a convincing proof of the superiority of 
soap-ashes asa manure. The alkaline salt and 
gypsum that they contain, will render them 
much better than common calcareous matter, as 
a top-dressing to every kind of grass. 


SECT. III.—THE SOILS ON WHICH SOAP- 
ASHES MAY BE USED WITH ADVAN- 
TAGE. 

Upon all strong and cold soils, soap-ashes will 
prove of infinite service, whether applied to the 
wheat crop or to cold wet pastures, particularly 
in Surrey. Upon the ligliter loams, it is an ex- 
cellent manure mixed, and in a moist season, its 
effects are quickly visible and permanent.* Of 
all the manures tried on /eatmoss, soap-ashes 
answered the best. 

Soap-ashes used in cold, wet, shongy, meadow- 
land, have apparently dried it, and the salts they 
contain, made it produce much greater crops of 
grass than before.{ 

They are found very good and durable, in Lan- 
cashire, on dry fastures.§ 

On a clayey loam, somewhat brashy, and par- 
ticularly om cold wet fiastures, soap-ashes have 
been used with great success. | 

Poor clay land. Soap-ashes laid on this soil, 
will form a marle 

Some cf the worst land of this sort, has been 
rendered rich «nd productive, by the use of this 
manure. 





* Malcolm’s Compendium of Mod. Husd. vol. 
iii. fi. 177. 
Wight’s Husb. Scot. vol. iii. f. 184, 
Bath papers, vol. i. fr. 133. 
§ Lancashire Repfiort, fr. 127. 
| Communications to the Board of Agriculture, 





vol. vi. fift. 324, 325. 


Vol. 5—6. r 


On thin, sandy, and hot, and gravelly soils. 
It is no less remarkable than true, that soap-ash- 
es used in these soils, will make them more firm, 
enrich them, and will be found to answer much 
better than stable-dung. Those who have never 
used soap ashes have erroneously supposed, that 
they are not fit fordry and hot soils. This, how- 
ever, is asad mistake. Soap-ashes, like lime or 
salt, are, in their nature, a very cold manure, but 
a very rich one in production. The effects of 
this manure will be seen by the farmer for seven 
years after it has been laid on the ground, if used 
in the same quantity as dung; while the latter 
would be more exhausted in ¢hree years than the 
former would be in seven. 

Soap-ashes applied to light sandy land, operate 
as a binder, on account of the quantity of lime 
which they contain. Lime descending considera- 
bly below the surface of the earth, in conse- 
quence of the repeated rains, a do¢tom is formed, 
and other manures are better retained. Several 
liberal dressings with soap-ashes will be required 
to form a good bottom; and, indeed, some time 
also, as most farmers use them and dung alter- 
nately. 

In addition to these numerous testimonies, may 
be adduced the authority of that experienced 
mineralogist and chemist, Mr. Kirwan, who con- 
siders soap-ashes to be an excellent manure.* 

These ashes will prove highly beneficial to 
soils abounding with undecomposed vegetable 
substances ; as, upon these, the alkaline sait will 
act powerfully. A confirmation of this fact may 
be found in the advantage resulting to peat-moss, 

nd low spongy meadows, from the use of soap- 
ashes. 


SECT. IV—QUANTITY PER ACRE. 


From one hundred, to one hundred and sixty 
bushels.t 

Mortimer, in his husbandsy, directs eight cu 
bical yards per acre. 

Mr. Arthur Young recommends sirty bushels 
per acre, to be harrowed in with wurnip-seed.{ 

Six loade per acre, on wet grass land.§ 

Seven loads per acre, on wet lands,! the im- 
mediate effect wonderful. 

Yen loads on poor loamy land, the effect very 
great.4 

One hundred and fifty bushels per acre, on ara- 
ble land, ploughed in with seed.** 

It is not surprising that there should be some 
slight variation in these quantities; it is not 
more than occurs every day in the accounts we 
receive of other manures. There must of ne- 
cessity, be a variation, in proportion to many 
|circumstances, particularly the quantity of the 
ashes used ; but above all others, the difference 
in the soils upon which they are spread, must 
occasion a diversity in the quantities established 
by practice. Great attention should be paid to 
the age of the ashes, as some farmers have kept 
them a year, and some have used them immedi- 
ately. The London ashes being mostly of the 
same quality, a certain quantity per acre might 
soon be established. 

SECT. V.—-CROPS FOR WHICH SOAP- 
ASHES ARE USED, AND THE MAN- 
NER OF APPLYING THEM. 

Wheat.—Mr. Mortimer, in his husbandry, says 
that siz crofis of wheat running, have been taken, 





* Essay on Manures, fi. 18. Seventh edition. 
t Donaldson’s Mod. Agr. vol. ii. fr. 228. 
j Eastern Tour, vol. i. fr. 292. 
Commun. Board of Agr. vol. vi. fr. 324. 
t Ibid. fifi. 324, 325. 
§ Memoir of M. L’Hommedieu, in the transac 
tions of the agr. society of New-York, vol. 4. 
** Memoirs of the Phil, agr. 80. vol. ii. ft. 105. 
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after eight cubical yards of soap-ashes per acre, 
have been laid on. 

By the assistance of this manure, the ground 
will not only yield a large crop, but may be sown 
constantly, without fallowing for many years to 
gether.* 

Soap-ashes are frequently employed as a fo/t- 
dressing to wheat, in smaller quantities than 
when applied to pasture, and to great advan- 
tage. They are very frequently used in Berk- 
shire. 

In the memoirs of the Philadelphia agricultur- 
al society,f it is stated, that soap-ashes answer 
best for clover and Indian corn, for wheat and 
rye. ‘They are used in an open fallow, put ona 
the time of seeding, and ploughed in with the 
seed; and have been put on after the grain has 
been sown with very great success, but the other 
method is preferred. 

Barley.—When soap-ashes were harrowed in 
with barley-seed, the benefit was plainly visi- 
ble.§ 


————— > 


Grass land and clover.—One half of a field of 


clover was top-dressed with soap-ashes-—the 
dressed part of the field produced double the 
quantity of Aay obtained from, the other.| 

In Ukeucontarihire, they are much approved 
for low meadows over-run with aquatic weeds. 
They improve the herbage, and produce abun- 
dance of white clover.4 

Dr. Cogan, formerly of Bath, observes,** that 
many persons use soap-ashes in a compost, and 
that in various quantities. One farmer tells me, 
that it is often used with road earth, in the pro- 
portion of eighteen loads of the ashes to thirty 
of the earth per acre, laid on Aasture land in the 
spring; but the following very interesting ac- 
count will evince that the above precaution is 
not necessary nor advantageous. It was trans- 


mitted to me by a plain, sensible farmer. I shall 


state his practice in his own words :— 

* My experience of soapers’ ashes is confined 
to the application of it as a top-dressing on pas- 
ture land. About twelve years ago, Lagreed with 
a soap boiler for 1,500 tons of soaper’s ashes ; 
I then agreed with an hallier, to deliver it on my 
farm. lused to apply about twenty wagon loads 
per acre, and a single bushing would let the 
whole in, I was laughed at and abused by every 
body for my folly—those wiseacres, alleging that 
my land would be durnt uf for years, and totally 
ruined, &c. &c.; all which I disregarded, and 
applied’ my soapers’ ashes EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR, Sundays excepted, reeking from the vat, 
without any mixture whatever. 

“ T tried a small quantity, (say six acres,) mix- 
ed up with earth ; but I found it was only pone 
"THINGS BY HALVES, a practice I never could 
adopt. 

“In defiance of all these prophecies my land 
NEVER BURNED ; but from the moment of the ap- 

lication, became of a dark green colour, border- 
ing upon black, and has given me sometimes 
mere, but never less, than two tons per acre, ever 
since, upon being Aayned, (kefit up, ) 42 days, 
viz. in May and June. The ground I so dressed 
was twenty four acres; and I have had one hun- 
dred and twenty sheep (hogs of the new Leices- 
ter breed) in the ground from August last to this 
day, (March 2,) but I always allowed them plenty 
of hay. And although they were culled in Au- 
gust, as the worst I had, out of seven hundred 





* Bath papers, vol, ii. p. 75. 
Commun. Board of Agr. vol. vi. fi. 323. 
Vol. ii. fr. 105. 
Young’s Eastern Tour, vol. i.fr. 292. 

i Bath papers, vol. i. p. 133. 

q Rudge’s Gloucester Report, fr. 272. 

** Commun. Board of Agr. vol. vi. ft. 323. 
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lambs, and selected for this ground, on purpose to 
“iush them, they are now as good as the best I 
have.” 

In the communications to the board of agricul- 
ture,* it is stated, that in Berkshire, soap-ashes 
are applied to coarse, wet, grass iand, in the 
quantity of six loads per acre, UNMIXED, with 
astonishing effect. The value of this manure is 
well known in the county of Berkshire.f 

Turnifix—When soap-ashes were harrowed 
in, at the rate of sixty bushels per acre, with 
turnip-seed, the use of them was extremely ap- 
parent ; the turnips were much better than where 
no manure was laid.{ 

This important fact is further confirmed by the 
practice of R. Moate, Esquire, near Watford, who 
found precisely similar effects to result from the 
use of so..p-ashes. 

We do not hesitate to affirm that a better ma- 
nure cannot be used for turnip-ground, as nothing 
so much promotes their growth. Soap ashes are 
an effectual preventive for the déick 7y which 
devours all before it, and which attacks the tur- 
nips in dry weather, while they are coming up.— 
When rain falls, this manure forces the growth 
of the turnips. If the ground be sown 
wheat after the turnips are eaten or drawn off, an 
abundant crop will be produced. If turnip seed 
be steeped in the liquor in which soap ashes 
have been infused, it will be an efféctual remedy 
for the fly.§ 

In August last, (1811,) a gentleman in Hert- 
fordshire, sowed a close of seven acres with tur- 
nip-seed, six acres of which he had previously 
manured with soap-ashes. Although the seed 
‘was put intothe ground in a bad time, the six 
acres produced an excellent crop of turnips ; 
while the single acre which was NoT manured 
with soap-ashes, afforded no turnips that came to 
/maturity: the few that did come up, were soon 
|destroyed by the black fly and wire-worm. 
| Potatoes—Mr. Townly, of Lancashire, tried 
|soap ashes as a manure for potatoes, and found 
‘the effect very great. Ground which had NOT 
_been manured, produced one hundred and thirty- 
| four pounds; that which HAD been manured with 
|soap-ashes, yielded three hundred and eighty- 
three founds. 


Mixed ashes. —Notwithstanding what has been 
\said respecting the use of soap-ashes UNMIXED, 
;some farmers who are in the habit of making 
composts, may think proper to use these ashes as 
a material in forming these heaps, and so far as 
earth is concerned, there can be no objection to 
the practice. When these ashes are applied to 
arable crops, it seems advisable to sow and har- 
row them in, previously to sowing the seed, which 
will prevent the action of any caustic quality on 
the germination of the young plant. The same 
circumstance will point out the au/umn as the 
| proper season for applying them on grass lands, 
ithough experiments may be tried with them 
early in sfiring. 

Soap-ashes are eagerly sought after at Liver- 
\pool, Hull, &c.; where they are usually mixed 
with pond, ditch, and river mud, and used in about 
four months afterwards. This, also, was the 
method pursued by Robert Thornton, Esq. of 
Clapham, who used ashes for several years, and 
thereby greatly improve a very sour fasture. 

In Cheshire, soap-ashes are usually A/oughed 
into the land. 








* Vol. vi. fr. 323. 
{ Berkshire Agricultural Report, pr. 363. 
Young’s East, Tour, vol. i. fr. 292. 
§ Zransactions of the Society of Arts, &%c. vol. 
v. fr. 47. ; 
| Farmer’s Magazine, vol. iv. pr. 56. 
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The following is the quantity of mixed ashes 
per acre, used in Surrey.* 

Upon strong loams ior wheat, ten to twelve cart 
loads. 

Upon light loams for ditto, eight to ten ditto. 

Ditio ditto darley, six to eight and ten ditto. 

Ditto ditto rurnifs, six to eight ditto. 

SECT. VI.—PRICE. 

The price of soap-ashes, when introduced from 
Flanders about two hundred years since, was as 
high as three or four shillings a load. 

About thirty years since, soap-ashes were im- 
ported into Liverpool from Dublin; but such is 
now the increasing value and extensive use of 
this article, that they are all used in Ireland, 

In the year 1777, the Essex farmers would 
readily give from twelve shillings toa guinca tor 
a wagon load, and fetch it five or six miles, and 
fiad their account ia so doing.} 

At Huil, ten’ years since, the soap-makers faid 
for having their ashes taken away ; they are now 
sold for twenty four shillings per cart load. 

At Ipswich, twenty-4ve shillings per cart load, 
besides carriage. 

In Suffolk, where the soap-makers are farmers, 
they will never sell any. 
SECT. VIL—EFFECTS. 

CROPS. 

The various effects on different crops, will be 
noticed 1 the following order: 

Wheat-—Mr. Thorne and Mr. Knivett, two 
principal farmers near Ealing have used soap- 
ashes on arable land, with great success and ad- 
vantage. They have taken the produce of one 
large soap house between them tor several years. 
These ashes produce clean crops, with neither 
smut nor weeds; and not only effectually destroy, 
but also prevent, the approach of the wire-worm 
and s/ug. which are ‘so injurious to wheat. 

From thirty-five to forty bushels of corn, per 
acre, have been taken off land that had been 
ashed, and had produced a crop of wheat, and two 
crops of clover; and, that without any other 
help than a single dressing of soaf ashes. The 
land was so poor before, it could not have produc- 
ed five bushels per acre.f 

M. L’Hommedieu, in a memoir, presented to 
the agricultural society of New-York, states, that 
ten loads of soap-ashes on poor loamy land, will, 
in_ general, produce ¢wenty five bushels of wheat, 
per acre, which defrays.the expense of raising 
the crop by more than one half. The land is 
then left in a state for yielding a crop of hay, con- 
taiming from one and a half, to two tons of hay, 
per acre, for several successive years. 

Grass and clover.—Mr. Sherwood of Abbott’s 
Langiey, has used soap-ashes with very great 
success, when mixed with composts. 

Mr. Mansfield, near Epping, had a poor sour 
pasture, that would not mow, nor would stock eat 
it; a total change was effected by the use of 
soap-ashes. The soil was strong, wet, and hea- 


See also, SECT. V. 


vy.§ 

"Lae Suffolk, a member of the board of Agri- 
culture, possesses a grass field in Wiltshire, which 
was manured with soap-ashes nearly twenty years 
since, and the improvement was very great, and 
has continued so ever since. A line may be now 
drawn where the soap-ashes were used. 

Robert Thornton, Esq. of Clapham, in some 
experiments on very sour, bad pasture, amount- 
ing to seven acres, found that these ashes added 
one load of hay, per acre, tothe crops. It pro- 





* Maicolm’s Compend. vol. ii. fi. 177, 
Bath papers, vol. i. fr. 133. 
Memoirs of Philadelphia agricultural society, 
vol. iif. 105 
§ Hesex agricultural report, vol. ii. fr. 246. 
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duced a sweet pasture bottom, with white clover. 

Mr. Packman, of Rainham, in Kent, had a 
sour and coarse pasture ; the sheep would not 
eat, and always had the rot. This pasture hav- 
ing been well manured with soap-ashes, produc- 
ed good and sweet herbage ; and the sheep be- 
came as healthy as any in the county. 

In Berkshire, Mr. Billingsly says,* he has ap- 

lied soap-ashes On very coarse, wet, grass lands, 
in the quantity of six loads per acre, unmixed, 
with an astonishing effect. The rushes disap- 

eared, and gave place to a luxuriant crop of tre- 
Fil ; and the benefit was so obvious, three or 
four years after the afiplication, that the eye 
could trace the line of separation. He pronoun- 
ces these ashes to be much superior, in such ca- 
ses, to every other manure. 

Another gentleman says,j “‘ on pasture ground 
inclined to be wet, though not sufficiently so as 
to require under-draining, I have secn the effect 
to be very striking, particularly in the second 
year. I am convinced that wet lands are pre- 
ferable from the following fact. 1 once covered 





who wishes to see his plants flourish, should be 
without soap-ashes, if he can obtain them.— 
Where they have been freely used, they will de- 
stroy all vermin, and prevent mo/es from turning 
up the ground. ‘These ashes will entirely era- 
dicate the grub, which gets into the root of 
young cabbages, and occasions the CLUB ROOT,* 
or large botches and warts. This destructive 
evil, which greatly impedes the growth of cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, brocoli, &c. is never seen 
where soap-ashes have been used in proper quan- 
tities. They prevent weeds, and improve the 
vegetables in flavor, 

Peas and beans, in fields and gardens, will be 
completely protected from the devastations of 
rats and mice, by the liberal use of soap-ashes. 

Wormeg@nd siugs.—In gardens where dung is 
profusely @mployed to force crops of Jdettuces, 
radishes, onions, and the like, those crops are 
very often destroyed by grubs and wire-worms. 
Were the gardener to lay up his dung in a heap, 
and cover it over with an equal quantity of soap- 
ashes, and let it remain for a month or six weeks, 





four acres of upland with these ashes, about) 
seven loads per acre. The immediate effect was 
wonderful. The grass grew famously, and I cut, 
certain!y, thirty-five hundred weight of hay, per) 
acre; the grass came on equally well. The 
best time of hauling out is, evidently, when the; 
ground is open, and the rain does not fall in such: 
torrents as to wash it away.” } 

A Gloucestershire correspondent, in the Far-' 
mer’s Journal for March 30th, 1812, narrates 
some interesting facts respecting the use of soap-; 


ashes on old, worn-out pasture land which are a' gardener. Soap-ashes were spread ona straw-! known in 


strong confirmation of the circumstance related | 
in pp. 289-90. This correspondent observes that! 
it is now sixteen years since he completed the; 
dressing, and that this piece of land is, at the! 
present moment, the best in the parish. He also} 


mixing it well together, he would have lettuces 
early, and of a large size, which would not be 
injured by worms and slugs. 

Snails —A gentleman at Fulham, who had.ta- 
ken great pains in cultivating a large kitchen 
garden, was greatly pestered with snails; so 
much so, that he had collected a bushel in a 
morning, and tould not keep them under. This 
evil was to be attributed, in some measure, toa 
quick-set-hedge, which separated his land from 
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Parks, Inclosures, (c.—Soap-ashes have been 
used with much success in parks and meadows.— 
For /awns they are excellent, asthey produce a 
close, thick, clover bottom. Steeped in water, 
they will destroy the worm in lawns. Manure 
being so very scarce, they are particularly ap- 
plicable to new inclosures. 

Conclusion.—What an advantage would it be, 
if, instead of being sparing of manure, farmers 
would endeavour to increase their number, and to 
render them more beneficial, by employing them 
ina more effectual manner. Were this part of 
rural economy better attended to, and more care- 
fully considered, we should see many places in a 
state of cultivation, which, on account of the 
bad quality of their soil, have, hitherto, resisted 
all our laboursto render them fertile. 

The expense of rent and taxes to the farmer, 
is always the same, whether his crops be large 
or small. How important, then, is manure / but, 
inflnitely of more consequence is it, to possess a 
manure, which will last for a long time and be 
reasonable in price. If the farmer obtain this 
manure, (and by using soap-ashes he will obtain 
it,) both expense and time are saved; and crops 
that would scarcely pay their own charges, are 
made abundant and profitable. 


A good dressing of soafi-ashes will last in the 
land, three times as long as u dressing of dung. 


REMARKS. 


The editor is indebted for the above essay to 
the author, an attentive correspondent in London. 











some adjoining grounds belonging to a market- 


berry border, next the hedge ; and, in twenty-| 
four hours, there was not a snail to be seen on 
the border, or inthe hedge. These enemies to' 


vegetation did not return that summer or au-; 


The ge, 3 of leached ashes as a manure is weil 

ew Jersey and on Long Island, and by 
a few farmers in the vicinity of Philadelphia— 
The price of a single horse cart load at the soap- 
boilers is two-thirds of a dollar; it is then carted 
to the wharf (if destined for New Jersey,) and 


_ by rendering it easy for the farmer to throw out;tant service to plants. 


advises the draining of the land before the soap-|the ground is now entirely freed from snails in the 
ashes are laid on. This, of course, applies only|most wet and hot seasons. 
to such lands as by their excessive moisture, re-| Wud /ruit.—If the snails are carefully picked 
quire the operation. The correspondent was/off the wall fruit, and a quantity ef soap-ashes 
rewarded in the year 1797, by the ath and;spread onthe border, under the wall, the snails 
West of England Society with a pair of silver, will never travel over them. 
goblets. /an excellent manure will be provided for the bor- 
Soap-ashes used on sour fasture land, will ders. The truth of this statement may be easily 
produce more hay or pasture than any other ma-/ascertained. Place a snail upona few of the 
nure; and are equally good for dressing upland soap-ashes ; it will immediately quit its shell, and 
grass. Iflai‘don in winter, this manure will pro-| perish. 
duce a large crop of hay in the following summer,| Péants—Limed soap-ashes have a strong at- 
and will afford a greater quantity in a subsequent/traction for carbonic acid, which they separate 
year. It will also destroy the coucn Gkass,|from the atmosphere, and thus render an impor- 
These ashes also absorb, 
the roots. * with avidity, the night dew in hot weather, and 
A better article than soap-ashes cannot be laid! furnish moisture for vegetation during the day. — 
on clover, in winter, and early in spring. This The following singular instance will illustrate 
manure is double the value of coa/-ashes, and will'this remark. At Marble Hall, (Surrey) some 
not cost half the money, Coal ashes are not only 'soap-ashes were, accidentally, placed round the 
very dear, but much inferior in quality, compared trunk of a poplar tree, to the height of four feet, 
with what they were formerly. This arises, in'and remained in that situation, for the space of 
some measure, from the immense quantity of'three years; on removing the soap-ashes, it was 
bricks made in the vicinity of London. All the !discovered, that seven new roots had struck into 
coal-ashes that can be procured, are sent to tiem, from the trunk of the tree. 
the brick makers, who pay a “great price for) Gravel wa/ks,—soap-ashes laid three or four 
them, and the farmer gets mere sand and dirt.'inches in depth previously to putting on the gra- 
li the farmer would once use soap-ashes, he/vel, will bind the walk, render it hard and firm, 
would buy no more coal-ashes; for the former)and effectually prevent the worm from working 
will not only improve his crop of clover, ‘but/through. 
greatly increase the wheat crop after the clover. 
It should be particularly remembered, that the} * Prefjzed to the pamphlet are two coloured 
effects of soap-ashes will not be so evident in the |A/ates of Brocoli roots ; one taken from one-half 
first, as in the subsequent years; and that these|of a bed well dressed with frrefpared soafi-ashes : 
beneficial effects are not sudden and temporary,|and which bed produced fine healthy plants, with 
but certain and lasting. very few, weeds. Another plate representing a 
Kitchen Garden.—No gentleman or gardener,|root from the other half of the bed, dressed with 
dung : four out of five plants were affected by the 
club root, and thrown away ; being ina fungous 
state. The bed was also full of weeds —Editor. 
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* Commun. Board of Agr. vol. vi. ft. 323. 
+ Ibid. pp. 324, 325. 





At the same time,jhas arisen from the use of this article. 


tumn; and, by occasionallv using the soap-ashes, put on board sloops and flats, and taken to the 


landings up and down the Delaware, and thence 


hauled as far as seven miles by the farmers.— 
{Great quantities are also taken to Long Island 


‘every winter, and much of the improvement 
there in the lands, and iti those of New Jersey, 


Three 


{years since, the editor was informed by Mr. A. 


Tayior, of Buck’s county, of the good effects of 
the ashes in destroying worms and other insects, 
afact strongly proved in the preceding, essay.— 
Knowing the value of this manure, he could not 
but see Jast summer, with astonishment and re- 
gret, TONS of it not used, near several pot-ash 
manufactories in Saratoga county, New York, al- 
though it might have been had tree of cost, and 
the lands were in great want of it: twelve and 
fifteen bushels of wheat having been stated to 
him as the common product per acre! !—ditor. 
The present price at the soap factories in Bal- 
timore 1s 5 cents per bushel.—Ad. ./m. Farmer. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 

In which the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, are 
more immediately interested. 

HUDSON AND DELAWARE CANAL. 

State of New York, 
In Senate, April 22, 1823. 

Whereas the legislature of the state of New 
Jersey has ordered the survey of an inland navi- 
gation, to connect the rivers Hudson and Dela- 
ware, a communication that cannot fail to pro- 
duce the most beneficial effects upon the agricul- 
ture, manufactures and general industry, not only 
of that, but of this state. , 

And whereas the legislature of New York, is 
desirous of giving a public testimonial of its ap- 
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probation of this branch of the great system of 
internal improvement : 

Resolved, (if the Assembly concur) That the 
canal commissioners shall send to the line of the 
above mentioned contemplated canal one of the 
Engineers in the employment of this state, (if in 
the opinion of the commissioners one can be 
spared,) for the purpose of making a survey and 
estimate thereof, under the direction of the com- 
missioners appointed by the state of New Jersey, 
to whom he shall report, as alsoto the canal 
commissioners of this state. 

Ordere}!, that the Clerk deliver a copy of said 
resolution to the Assembly. 

(Signed) JOHN F. BACON, Clerk. 

State of Aew York, ? 

In Assembly, April 22d 1823. § 

stesolved, That this House do concur with the 
Senate in their said resolution. 
By order. 
E. LIVINGSTON, 
Clerk of the Assembly. 





—- 








(Signed) 





CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 
As the public attention has been drawn to the 

Chesapeake and Delaware canal, the following 

information may not be unacceptable. 

-In 1801, a company of gentlemen were incor- 
porated forthe purpose of making a canal to con- 
nect the tide waters of the Chesapeake, with 
those of the Delaware bay. 

In 1803 and 1804, Benjamin H. Latrobe, Cor- 
nelius Howard and John Thompson, surveyed al- 
most every part of the peninsula which appeared 
suitable for canalling, and maps, plans and esti- 
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across the summit. In 1807, he estimated the 


daily supply at 144 locks full, which would pass 
29 vessels daily. In 1823, Mr. Randel measured 
this stream, and found its averaged daily supply 
tor the whole year, amount to only 79 locks full, 
which would pass 16 vessels across the summit ; 
but that in the months of July, August, Septem- 
ber and October, the daily supply was only 30 
locks full, and would be competent for the pas- 
sage of 6 vessels across the summit, or 3 each 
way the whole length of the canal. The supply 


jof water from White Clay creek will be about 


equal to that from Elk river. 

The route recommended by Mr. Randel is lo- 
cated at a place where the tide of the two bays 
have originally approached within 4} miles of 
each other, and were separated by a hill consist- 
ing apparently of gravelly loam, haying an ave- 
raged height of only 35 feet above the level of the 
tide. By the plan last mentioned, this canal was 
to have been carried upon the level of the tide, 
from which it would receive its supply of water 
to the east and west foot of this hiil, and the 
locks which were required to surmount this hill, 
were to be fed from the beforementioned streams. 
The plan which he recommends as the mos? eli- 
gible for this route, is to cut down this hill to the 
depth of the canal below the level of fiood tide ; 
to have atide lock at each bay, which would 
make still water, and prevent acurrent in the 
canal, and to feed the canal from the Delaware, 
having the ocean for its reservoir. Should this 
plan be adopted the extra cost of deep cutting 
would, Mr. Randel thinks, be more than balanced 
by the saving in making 17 miles of feeder, 18 





mates were made of various routes for this 
canal; which being laid before the board of di-| 
rectors, they decided in favour of a route, which | 
commencing at Welch Point on Elk River, about 
six miles below Elkton, crossed the peninsula ob- 
liquely in a north easterly direction, to Menden 
hali’s landing on Christiana creek, about four 
miles above Wilmington, from whence to the 
Delaware, a distance of six or seven miles, this 
creek has a depth of 10 or 12 feet of water at 
high tide. A canal along this route would be! 
about 214 miles in length, have a summit level} 
of about 15 miles in length, and would require) 
20 locks, including the twotide jocks. In 1822,| 
Wm. Strickland, of Philadelphia, surveyed a 
route for this canal, which commencing on the 
Delaware, about 40 miles below Philadelphia, at 
a place about half a mile above fort Delaware, 
erected on Pea Patch Island, crossed the penin- 
sula nearly at right angles, and arrived at Welch 
Point on Elk river, by a route 174 miles in length, 
three miles of which would be through Back 
creek, where the water is from 8 to 24 feet deep 
at low tide ; acanal following this route would 
have a summit level five miles in length, and re- 
quires 18 locks, including the tide locks. 

In 1823, John Randel, jun. of Albany, surveyed 
a route for this canal, which commenced and ter- 
minated near the same points with that laid out 
by Mr. Strickland, would have the same length, 
but its summit level would be one mile in length, 
and 16 locks would be needed, including the two 
tide locks. 

Each of these plans depended for their supply 
of water upon Elk river and White Clay creek, 
both of which could be carried to the canal as 
laid out by Mr. Latrobe, by two feeders, which, 
together, would amount to a length of 17 miles; 
to the route laid out by Mr. Strickland, by 20 
miles of feeder, and to the route laid out by Mr. 
Randel, by 22 miles of feeder. 

In 1804, Mr. Latrobe estimated the supply of 
water which could be derived to the canal froim 
Elk river, at 190 locks full per day, which would 








be sufficient for the passage of abgut 36 vessels 


locks, 100 acres of reservoir, purchasing from 7 
to 10 water-rights, together with aqueducts, cul- 
verts, &c. with the cost and disastrous contingen- 


icies to which they are liable, even though no ac- 


count be made of the abundance in the supply of 
water. And should the deep cutting prove to be, 
as its external surface indicates, a canal for ships 
can be made to connect the two bays, at a cost 
not exceeding that of one for sloops, if carried 
across the hill by locks, and fed by the abovemen- 
tioned streams. 

Shafts have not yet been sunk to test the kind 
of earth to be removed from the deep cut. This 
Mr. Randel is to do as early in the season as his 
other engagements will permit. ‘ 

Benjamin Wright, of Rome, is alsoappointed to 
explore this peninsula, and report for this canal 
the route which he may think most eligible. 
Should this latter plan be adopted and vigorously 
nursued, in four years time ships might pass from 
Philadelphia to sea by the way of the Chesapeake. 
The water communication between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore would be shortened about three 
hundred miles; and the produce from the Sus- 
quehanna, when at Havre de Grace, would, by 
this route, be within about twenty miles as near 
to Philadelphia as to Baltimore. 

When this canal shall be completed, there will 
only remain the New Jersey canal to be made, to 
give an inland water communication from the 
Capes of Virginia to Rhode Island, which in time 
of war would be invaluable.—This canal was laid 
out by Mr. Randelin 1816, (twenty-nine miles in 
length, and sixty-eight feet above the tide,) un- 
der commissioners appointed by the legislature 
of New Jersey. It was intended for the passage 
of sloops, but could be made of dimensions com- 
petent for the passage of ships, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding about 25 or 30 per centum above that of 
constructing the Chesapeake and Delaware’ca- 
nal, and would shorten the water communication 
between the cities of Philadelphia and New-York 
about one hundred and eighty miles. 

If in addition to these canals, the ship canal 
projected by E. C. Genet, Esq. and laid eut by 
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Mr. Randel in 1819, under commissioners appoint- 
ed by the legislature of New-York, be made from 
Albany, adistance of thirteen miles, to the deep 
water at New-Baltimore, (which would not ex- 
ceed about half of the cost of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal,) then the termination of the Erie 
and Champlain canuls at Albany would be acces- 
sible by ships as well as coasting vessels, by an 
inland communication from any port between 
Virginia and Rhode Island. 

It will at once be perceived, that as the water 
communication between Virginia and Lake Cham- 
plain would be nearly in a northerly direction, 
every mile you advanced along it would give a 
change of latitude, and a consequent change in the 
productions of the earth, as well as in the wants 
of the inhabitants. The advantages which wouid 
result from canals giving such facilities for the 
exchange of the products of different climates, 
and of friendly intercourse between the citizens 
of different states, could not fail to be productive 
of the most salutary consequences, both ina pecu- 
niary as well as moral and political point of view. 

[4dlouany Daily Advertiser. 
<a 

In one of the papers of the Spectator, upon the 
miseries arising from the gloomy forebodings of 
dreams, and sombre thoughts of death, known to 
be written by the celebrated Mr. Appison, is the 
following :— 

“I know but one way of fortifying my soul 
against these gloomy presages and terrors of 
mind, and that is by securing to myself the friead- 
ship and protection of that Being who disposes of 
events and governs futurity. When I lay me down 
to sleep, | recommend myself to his care ; when 
I awake, I give myself up to hisdirection. Amidst 
all the evils that threaten me, I will look up to 
him for help, and question not but that he will 
either avert them, or turn them to my advantage. 
Though | know neither the time nor the manner 
of the death | am to die, I am not at all solicitous 
about it; because 1 am sure that he knows them 
beth, and that he will not fail to comfort ar. i sup- 
port me under them.” 

These were the sentiments of that eminent 
man, who so much instructed, amused, and im- 
proved the age in which he lived, and whose 
name is handed down to posterity. The quota- 
tion I have made is in the commencement of the 
Spectator, and | find, on reviewing his numbers 
tor Saturday, that they centain so fervent a strain 
of piety, and so beautiful a system of good morals, 
and are conveyed in so impressive and agreeable 
~f manner, aa I ae but believe they would, 
if more generally rea young persons, gre: 
tend to fer en Becconll . " isin 

The mind of one not estimating the importance 
of a life of piety, and under the anxieties of a life 
of the opposite course, would, I should think, re- 
ceive some salutary impressions upon the subject, 
when he comes to see how exactly the death of 
Mr. Addison accorded with his opinions while 
living; for we read, and the fact is universally 
acknowledged, that this great man, who, in 1710, 
penned these sentiments for the edification of the 
public, did, in 1719, upon his death bed, attest the 
truth of them: for, on that solemn occasion, he 
directed the young Earl of Warwick, his step- 
son, to be called to him, who, desiring with great 
tenderness to hear his last injunctions, was an- 
swered—it is to shew “you how a Christian can 
die! and then closed his eyes forever. 

What reflections ought we to draw from this 
lesson ? i think we ought to ask ourselves seri- 
ously if we are in this state of serenity. If we are 
not, we ought to endeavour toattainit. It may be 
obtained by following the precepts of Him who 
loved us more than we love ourselves, and it will 
in the end be of more value to us, than all other 
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IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF BEE HIVES. 
Newburyport, March 3d, 1823. 
Joun S. SKINNER, Esq, 

Dear Sir—I observed in your paper, No. 48, 
Vol. 4th, an extract from the National Gazette, 
recommending the method practised in Germa- 
ny, of gathering honey, as being easier than that 
of India, and more merciful than that of this 
country, which induces me to think that Blake’s 
patent bee hive, had never been examined by 
the writer—as honey can be taken from a hive 
of that kind, and if too much be taken the bees 








“This improvement consists in the construc- 
tion of ahive, so that any quantity of honey, from 
a very small portion, to nearly one-third part of 
the whole, may be extracted at any time from 
the hive, without any serious injury to the bees, 
or without the destruction of any of the lives of 
those valuable little animals, and so that when- 
ever there is adeficiency of honey for the sup- 
port of the bees, or no more than is necessary 
for the purpose, it may be supplied or taken 
away at pleasure. Let a square box, of the size 
of the common hive, or any other convenient size, 
be made of pine, or any other suitable wood.— 
Let a number of bars be placed horizontally, at 
about one-third part of the distance, from the top 
of thehive, so that the space between each bar 
shall be about two-fifths of an inch. Let any 
number of separate boxes, say nine or more, or 
less, be so made, that they shall fill upthe whole 











can be furnished without using in one case, herbs, 
gloves, cap and mask ; and in the other lifting 
the hive tofeed them from a saucer—and besides 
it is well known, that most of the white comb 
is put in the top, therefore in taking out a box, 
as described by the plate, and replacing it by 
another, the bread, &c. of the bees is not dis- 
turbed. I enclose you a drawing of the hives, a 
copy of the schedule referred to in his letters 
om: and making part of the same, containing 

r. Blakes description of his improvement, in 
the construction of the bee hive. 
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space above the bars mentioned, with any conve- 
nient thing inserted in the tops of the boxes, for 
the purpose of extending them at pleasure, and 
let there be a cover to be placed over the whole, 
in such a manner, as may be thought most conve- 
nient.” 
(Signed) EDWARD BLAKE. 

I would also observe, that I have several of 
those hives preparing, and am confident, they 
will answer a valuable purpose—the cost is very 
trifling, and those who purchase the rights of 
vending to the several states and counties, 
charge only about $2, to each farm or individual 
for the privilege. Mr. Blake’s residence is inthe 
town ot Hartford, County of Oxford, state of 
Maine, unless he has removed within a few 
months, 

Respectfully, your obedient, 
BENJAMIN POOR. 


From the National Gazette. 
BEES. 

I have seen on the great heath of Luneburg in 
the Hanoverian dominions, hundreds of hives 
that were carried there from distant places in the 
spring of the year, for the bees to pasture on the 


‘heath flowers: herdsmen attend them, and in 


the autumn they are taken home again. 

The mode of securing the honey is this: early 
in the fall the bee father (as the person who cul- 
tivates bees is called,) protects himself with 
gloves anc a kind of cap long enough to hang over 
his neck and shoulders, and which hasa wire 
mask—and in dark rainy weather, or early inthe 
morning or late inthe evening, when all the bees 
are at a home, he turns the hives upside down— 
a match made of dry herbs, such as rue wrap- 
ped in tow and linen, which burns without flame 
and makes a great smoke, is lighted and the 
smoke blown upon the hive, and gives him an op- 
portunity of taking what quantity of honey he 
thinks they can spare, leaving a sufficiency for 
provision. Should it happen that the bee father 
takes too large a tribute, or that an early winter 








prevents the bees from replenishing their stock 
as expected—they then are regularly fed with a 
composition consisting of sugar, honey, wine and 
water, boiled together, which is put in a saucer 
under the hive. 


———>® = 
TO DESTROY THE BEE MILLER. 


This troublesome insect is making great ra- 
vages among the bees in this vicinity. A sub- 
scriber has requested us to state that he had dis- 
covered an effectual method of destroying them, 
which is as follows: To a pint of sweetened wa- 
ter (sweetened with sugar or honey,) add half a 
gill of vinegar; set this in an open vessel on the 
top of the hive, and at night, when the miller 
comes to his work of destruction, he will prefer 
this composition, and diving into it, will immedi- 
ately drown. This simple method, our correspon- 
dent assures uS, is certain success, At all events, 
it is worthy of attention; and we would recom- 
mend to the owners of bees to make a trial of it. 
—Lake George paper. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
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Dear Sir--Since I wrote you upon clay and 
sod burning, I have perused the book you kindly 
sent me, published by Mr. Gresenthwaite, enti- 
tled ** Zheory of agriculture,” in which sod burn- 
ing is condemned, “ because every hundredth 
“part so burnt, is reduced to ten, and conse- 
‘* quently ninety parts are lost—paring and burn- 
“ing have been approved, from the supposed 
* value of ashes, left after such an operation, but 
“* the approbation will be very much diminished, 
“when it is remembered that burning adds 
“nothing to those ashes. ‘That it removes all 
“the oxygen, hydrogen, and ninety nine parts 
‘out of every hundred of carbon, and the saline 
‘‘ bodies discovered before—existed before in the 
“entire vegetable.” I know not to what chemi- 
cal work he can refer, to prove, thata decayed ve- 
getable will leave a salt. We plough our land, 
to destroy blue grass, as itis termed by frequent 
exposure of its roots; do they leave any thing 
like burnt roots, turned to ashes? this must be 
proved, before his conclusions can be verified—in 
my woods I find stumps and sticks, which would 
all decay, and be washed by heavy rains into the 
Potomac—by burning these I surely gain; on my 
farm, there is the remains of a brick kiln, where 
the vegetation is always luxuriant, on this. spot 
bricks were made 20 years ago—lI can onlv attri- 
bute the great luxuriancy of vegetation there, to 
the bricks absording the moisture of the noctur- 
nal dews, and giving them out every day—if you 
weigh a salmon brick, in the summer, after it 
has been exposed tothe sun, and weigh it again 
early next morning, and you will find that it has 
increased very much in weight—I think Sir 
Humphrey Davey, (his work I cannot now refer) 
says that a good soil may be ascertained by a 
thermometer, for if it heats quickly, aud cools 
quickly, itis a good soil. That alkaline salts at- 
tract moisture, is ascertained by taking the stop- 
per out of a bottle, in which it is contained, for 
the salt will soon be all dissolved—how the ashes 
operate upon the substances in the soil I know not. 
Mr. Beatson has published his facts, and on pe- 
rusing his work, having followed his practice, 
and having experienced its good effects, I com- 
municated them to you-—facts must supersede 
theories—my neighbour had ears of corn on one 
stalk, where he applied burnt clay and ashes— 
stable manure causes weeds, and also soon evapo- 
rates during our hot summers, and under repeat- 
ed ploughings for a corn crop, it also frequently 
burns—whereas, burnt clay or burnt sod and ash- 
es, do not. My neighbor, a superior practical far- 
mer, informs me, that the last mentioned manure 
operates more favorably here than in England or 
Ireland. I have written these suggestions, lest 
the reader of the “* Theory of Agriculture’ above 
referred to, should deter them from making ex- 
periments to confirm or invalidate Mr, Beatson’s 
plan. 

Let me avail myself of this occasion, to return 
my thanks forthe various seed you have sent me ; 
these attentions are a proof of your zeal to bene- 
fit your country, by disseminating whatever pro- 
misesto be useful. The congress has 200 acres 
in Washington city, which have remained a waste 
—if a scientific gardener had been placed on this 
ground after it was enclosed, what useful experi- 
ments might have been made—what plants and 
seeds might have been brought by our patriotic 
captains of ships, and what supplies your activity 
would have afforded. Vhirty years have elapsed 
and these acres remain a waste. Pardon this di- 
gression—my heart dictated and my hand ohey- 
ed. My neighbor says, that he finds burnt sod 
or clay preferable to the best stable manure, 


THOMAS LAW. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


FLAX DRESSING MACHINE. 
To Wm. M. Barton, Esa. 

Dear Sir,—I beg your acceptance of « sample 
of flax for the inspection of the ‘“ Valley Socie- 
ty of Virginia.” ‘The bleached sample is from 
flax that was water-rotted, the dew-rotting being 
found not to answer for that process. Of the dew 
rotted parcel, I must remark, that the quality of 
the flax is not considered to be the first—all of 
this year’s crop being very inferior, and all of that 
which is dew-rotted, at any time, whatever the 
quality may have been previously, sustaining so 
much injury from the process as not to entitle it 
to first rate, however well cleaned it may be. I 
cannot, therefore, present this as very fine in 
quality, but beg your attention to the dressing of 
it. This was done by a machine of small dimen- 
sions, simple construction, and exceeding dura- 
bility, invented by Mr. Rodman Goodsell, of Onei- 
da county, New York. With this machine, dri- 
ven by one horse, a man will break, hatchel, and 
dress clean enough for the distaff, 100 lbs. per day 
—and with the same thresh 100 bushels of grain 
per day, the latter without one cent extra ex- 
As your county is celebrated for its wheat 
culture, Mr. Goodsell and myselt have determin- 
ed to send one of them to you in the course of a 
month. Should it arrive in time for your March 
meeting, please to do us the favor to call the at- 
tention of the gentlemen of the society to its per- 
formance, and drop me a line of the impression it 
produces. The price of each machine is §$100— 
that is, we furnish the machine and give the right 
to use it for that price, the purchaser paying, of 
course, the expenses attending the erection of the 
same, together with such incidental charges as 
may attend its transportation from the place 
where it may be manufactured. 

lam, with great respect, 
Your obed’t humble serv’t, 
SAM’L SWARTWOUT. 
« New York, 6th Feb. 1823, 

The Flax Machine may be driven either by 
water or horse power. 

One horse is sufficient to turn one or more of 
these cylinders. The cylinder for dressing or 
threshing requires to be driven at the rate of 
about 160 or 170 revolutions in a minute. Any 
millwright will make the calculations for the 
size of the large wheel, when intended for water 
power. For horse power, our large horizontal 
wheel attached to the horse shaft, is 12 fect di 
amcter—around this we put a strap, 5 or 6 inches 
broad, of harness leather—this strap runs round 
the shaft or axis of the second large wheel, upon 
a whirl 18 inches diameter. There isa wheel for 
a strap or band upon one end of _this axis 6 feet 
diameter, over which another strap of the same 
breadth and thickness, as that which runs over 
the large wheel, descending into the room below, 
and is attached to and runs over a small whirl 
fixed upon the axis of the cylinder, This latter 
whirl is 8 inches diameter. ‘The above calcula- 
tions are made upon the supposition that the horse 
walks three times round his path in a minute— 
the diameter of his walk being 2+ feet. 
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AN EXPEDITIOUS METHOD OF MOV- 
ING HAY. 
Culpepper County, Va. July 7th, 1821. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

In the last number of your American Farmer, 
one of your correspondents has described an ex- 
peditious mode of drawing hay to stacks, in use 
in Hardy county, Va. The same method was for- 





but that now most generally used here, seems to 
be so much more easy and expeditious, that, per- 
haps, a description of the mode may deserve a 
place in your useful paper. So slew is the pro- 
gress of even small improvements in agriculture, 
and labor saving operations, that it is probable 
many of your readers have never seen this-prac- 
tised. 

The hay being cocked, and the stacking about 





to be commenced, a hickory pole ten or twelve 


'feet long, is procured, and the knots all well trim- 
med off. The larger end of the pole should have a 
j hole bored in it, to admit aclivis pin, and to which 


the swingle tree of the horse in gear, is to be at- 
tached by means of the clivis. The smaller end of 
the pole should be brought to a smooth point, so as 
to admit its being run under the cocks of hay, and 
a leading line should be attached to the large 
end, about where the clivis goes through. A boy, 
holding this pole in one hand, thus fixed to the 
horse, and guiding the horse with the other, 
comes to the cock of hav. The pole is immedi- 
ately disengaged, by taking out the clivis pin— 
the boy then runs the pole under the cock, till 
the sharp end has passed a little distance, say 
two or three feet on the other side: he then 
throws the line attached to the large end of the 
pole, across the top of the cock, and by aslight 
bow knot fastens it to the pole on the other side, 
taking care to have the rope placed exactly over 
the middle of the cock—the horse is then attach- 
ed to the pole by fixing in the clivis; just as the 
horse sets off, it is necessary to take hold of the 
pole just behind the place where the rope is tied 
to it, to prevent its slipping, until the cock moves, 
when there is no longer any danger. After get- 
ting with the cock tothe stack, without its being 
necessary even for the horse to stop, the knot is 
slipped, and the horse goes on with the pole, leav- 
ing the cock in nearly as good a situation as when 
it was first touched. There is less work for the 
hand-rake after the cocks thus drawn, than in the 
mode described by your correspondent, and the 
draft is much less. One horse will draw, with 
ease, cocks of three hundred weight, and as fast 
as two can pitch up to one stacker. The draft is 
less, in consequence of the hay next the horse 
being somewhat raised from the ground, and the 
friction against the ground greatly reduced. 
Your constant reader, 
A YOUNG FARMER. 


The date of the preceding shews, that though 
we may, fora time, overlook good suggestions, we 
do not altogether lose sight of them. 

; Ed. Am. Farm. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Dear Sir, 

A farmer in Anne Arundle county, (a friend of 
mine) said to me a few days ago, he wished I 
would again say something to you about the use 
of plaster and slacked ashes in planting corn. I 
told him I had already said enough on that sub- 
ject, and if farmers would practice it agreeably 
tomy method, I was convinced they would be 
benefited by the experiment, and be corn-sellers 
instead of corn-purchaser's ; and lest it may have 
escaped the notice of some,I will again at Ais re- 
quest repeat my practice, which if you think pro- 
per, you may notice in your most useful paper. 

Last fall twelve months, I had my corn ground 
ploughed as deep as it could be turned by two 
horses, and left it expesec during winter to frost 
and rain; in the spring, it was as light as an ash 
heap. I again gave it a deep ploughing, then list- 
ed and planted my corn, (as early as it was pru- 
dent to do so,) planting a large handful of plaster 
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and slacked ashes mixed ; one-third of the for- 
mer and two thirds of the latter, which was drop- 
ped on the seed and covered up together. The 
early spring showers of rain were absorbed by the 
ioose ground, and the plaster and ashes brought 
soon into action upon the young plants, which 
grew off finely, and my corn was made before the 
dry weather in July and August could affect it, and 
from twenty-five acres of ground, I made 185 
barrels of corn, measured and lofted; from 
which I was able to sell fifty barrels from the 
loft, and had sufficient for the year’s use. I 
dont know of any farmer within ten miles of me, 
that made corn sufficient for their families, owing 
to the great draught last summer, and am con 
vinced, had they practiced the same method, the 
same success would have attended them. G. W. 


STRAWBERRIES. 
Frederick County, ( Va.) June, 1821. 
Sir,—On the subject of that delicious fruit call- 
edthe strawberry, I wish to solict through the 
medium of your journal, some information. My 
vines are thick and luxuriant ; they blossom well, 
and then blight. This has beenthe case, for the 
three last years: how can the blight be prevent- 
ed? I hope that some of yournumerous readers, 
will be able to give me the required information. 
Very respectfully your’s, 
R. K. M. 
——— ; 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND. 

Itis with feelings of pride and exultation that 
we observe not only the annual increase of her 
students, but also the appearance and conduct of 
the young gentlemen, which ‘iemand the warm- 
est approbation of our citizens. We were de- 
lighted to remark during last session that the fact 
ot being “a student of the University” was con- 
sidered by our best society, as a sufficient pass- 
port to their houses and hospitality. The Com- 
MENCEMENT twok place on the 5th instant, and 
we were much pieased to find the chemical hall 
fitted up very handsomely for the occasion, and 
crowded at an early hour by ahighly respectable 
audience, made infinitely more interesting by 
much of the youth and beauty of the city and 
neighbourhood, the gay decorations of whose 
dresses relieved the sombre solemnity of the 
scene and produced a charm and an interest 
which the society and approbation of woman 
alone can impart. 

The procession entered the hall at eleven 
o’clock, and took possession of the seats allotted 
tothem. First, the, Graduates, two and two—the 
Dean of the Faculty of Divinity, foilowed by the 
Professors, twoandtwo. ‘The Dean of the Facul- 
ty of Law, followed by Professors in the same 
manner. The Dean of the Faculty of ris and 
Sciences attended in the same way. Then the 
Dean of the Faculty of Physic. On Professor 
DavincGeE (the father of the institution) and Pro- 
fessor Pattison making their appearance, they 
were received with three distinct bursts of ap- 
plause by the whole assembly. The Rev’d the 
Provost followed the Proftssors, and the Regents 
closed the procession. 7 

The Professors having taken th ir chairs with 
their respected Dean (Dr. Dr But s) at the head 
of the table, Dr. De Butts read the “ manda- 
mus,” and the Right Rev. Bishop followed by 
prayer. The young gentlemen wre then asked 
a few questions by the learned body, touching the 
subject of the different thesis: and having receiv- 
ed their degrees, the commencement concluded 
with solemnity. We cannot close this article 
without adverting to the complete realization of 
the sanguine expectations which we have all 
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this most flourishing institution ; and we are gra- 
tified to observe the pride—the well grounded 
pride, which the whole population of our state 
evince in this their school, which is not second to 
any in our country, nor perhaps in the world. 
WeGhall only add—“ Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 

Our readers will be able to judge of the rise of 
the school by the following hist taken from the 
books of the University :— 

In 1820—21, the number of the students 
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In 1821—22, = - = o = QA7 

In 1822—23, - b a ae 303 
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GUINEA CORN—BEANS, &c. 
Mr. Skinner— 
“Accompanying this you will receive a head of 
uinea corn, and a small parcel of the snap bean 
ior table use, both of which Mr. R. informed me 
he did not recollect to have seen before. 

The guinea corn is extremely productive—it 
is, as you will perceive, very white and compact 
ontheear. Itis very good for table use in lieu of 
rice or small hominy, and is the best food for; 
poultry. It is also valuable food for horses. It| 
branches from the root, and every stem will bear 
an ear on the top—it suckers from almost every 
joint, which also bears an ear on the top, and is, in 
mild seasons, perennial. In the year 1821, in the 
course of my travelling through the state of Ala- 
bama, I met with the beans. They are planted 
in the rich lands of that country, in the corn hills, 
and runup the stalk. I think, however, they are 
injurious to the corn—the weight of vines and) 
leaves are apt to break down the corn~ The bean} 
is very tender until the hull becomes yellow, and 
the strings are much easier separated from the 
bean than any other kind that has come within 
my knowledge. I planted them in my garden and 
put up poles for them to run on—they are very 
prolific, and if not known in your neighborhood, 
will be a great acquisition to the kitchen gar- 
den.” 

The beans and corn have been distributed.— 
Ed. Am. Farmer. 





Bridgeton, W. N. Jersey, April 21, 1823. 
Sir,—1t would give me pleasure (and I have no 
doubt but many others would participate with 
me,) to see from the pen of Samuel Black, of 
Delaware, the writer of an essay published in the 
second volume of the Farmer, a description of his 
experiments in farming for the last four years, 
with a statement of the result both with respect 
to his crops, and the improvement of his farm 
land. Ifhis theory, as stated in that essay, will 
stand the test of experiment fairly conducted, he 
must have by this time eight inches of good soil 
and that not only without expense, but with a 
handsome profit. Now if his former calculations 
are established by experience, it will add new 
vigour to the exertions of enterprising improvers 
and make them look forward to Mr. Black’s third 
course, which is to produce twelve inches of good 
soil, as ai object not altogether beyond their reach. 
It Mr. Black will practically show that twelve or 
eveneight inches depth of so , naturally sandy, 
can be made good soi/, and that without expense, 
he will perform a service to his country which 
ought never to be forgotten. 
at twelve inches of soil and even more, can 
‘be made in some soils, I know very well ; but am 
fearful it will not be easily accomplished in a san- 
dy soil. I paid a visit tast week to the seat of 
John Hare Powei, Esq. near Philadelphia, where 


I sawa plough drawn by two pair of fine large 
oxen running to the depth of seventeen inches, 
which I ascertained by actual measurement in 
different places; this was in an elevated situation, 
and Mr. Powel informed me that the soil was not 
naturally deep, but had been made by himself— 
this however was not a sandy soil. 
in an editorial note on the essay of Mr. Black’s, 
you state that much of the soil in the vicinity of 
Baltimore, requires large supplies of manure an- 
nually repeated ; or in the language of farmers, 
it will not hold manure. Can you inform me, 
whether the capacity of this soil to retain ma- 
nure has been increased by the application of 
lime, which from another note, I learn has been 
very bountifully applied by some of your farmers. 
I feel much interested in receiving experimental 
information respecting the application and effects 
of lime on sandy soils, 
Your’s respectfully, 
EPHRAIM BUCK. 
ON THE EFFECT OF WAR AND HIGH 
PRICES. 
Kingston, ( Tenn.) 30th March, 1823. 
Sir,—In the Farmer of the 14th inst. you rather 
appear to hope that the war approaching in Eu- 
rope, may eventually be the cause of increasing 
the value of the products of the United States, 
and that it might be beneficial to the farmer. I 
have never yet seen what general good was pro- 
duced by high prices, but think it has brought 
more misery on the farming class, than any thing 
else that ever happened to them; I therefore 
hope war may not take place, and if it does, I 
hope it may not raise the price of the staple pro- 
ducts of the country—to entail such misery as is 
sure to follow ; a few might and wouid be bene- 
fitted by it, but misery would followto twenty 
where one would be benefitted, and the manufac- 
tures of the country would suffer by it. 
SAMUEL MARTIN. 


ENQUIRY ABOUT FAMILY WOOL AND 
COTTON SPINNER—ANSWERED. 

Sir—I notice, in your paper of the 14th inst. a 
query—if awool-sfinning machine, invented bya 
Mr. Brown, (of which I am the owner, in part, of 
the patent right,) will spin co¢ton as well as wool? 
The principles of the machine are precisely 
those of the common spinning wheel, which we 
know is used for both purposes; I have no doubt 
that this machine is as well adapted to cotton as 
wool—and from the little experiment I have 
made since I noticed your communication on the 
subject, I am more fully confirmed in my conjec- 
ture. But as the spinning of cotton by hand ma- 
chine, cannot be an object of consequence to usin 
this part of the country, we have never given it 
our attention. 

The machine, for the purpose intended, isa 
most perfect and useful domestic implement, and 
a thing which gives general satisfaction to every 
one who has used it—its cost here is from 18 to 
$30 according to the finish: one should be deli- 
vered in Charlestown, in good order, with suitable 
directions for its use, free of freight, for 30 dol- 
lars. Have the goodness to give this communi- 
cationto your correspondent as soon as convenient 


=—and oblige yours, 
J. R. NEWELL. 
Any communication on the subject, addressed 
as above, will be duly attended to. 
Boston, 31st Marci, 1823. 


DiI." 





LONG ISLAND PIPPINS. 
We are informed that Mr. Henry Mitchel, of 
Flushing, Queen’s county, gathered last fall from 
one tree, eight barrels of apples, six barrels 





of which were sent to Liverpool by one of the 
line of packets as an adventure. The captain 
was requested to return him the proceeds in 
British sovereigns, thirty of which, amounting 
to $133 33, were lately paid overto Mr. Mitchell, 
exclusive of freight and commissions. Such is 
the celebrity of Long Island pippins throughout 
the world, and so important is the cultivation of 
good fruit. 


———a 0 


PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE. 
Baltimore, April 7th, 1823. 
A report of the tobacco inspected at, and de- 
livered from Dugan’s Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter, commencing on the first 
Monday in January, aid ending the first Mon- 
day in April, in the year of eighteen hundred and 
twenty-three. 
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Domestic uae Rein Total, 
growth state. spected. 
RO RE rE IRS Pr 
I 59 
spected. | its 41 ” 
Number de- 
opr acme gg Oe” 522 
livered, 











True copy from the book. 
Very respecttully, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. WATERS, Inspector, 


‘ Dugan’s Warehouse. 
Treasury Orricr, Annapocts, April 12th, 1823. 
True Cofiy, from the original refiort on file 


in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 





Baltimore, 7th April, 1823. 
A report of the tobacco inspected at, and de- 
livered from Williams and Donall’s Inspection 
Warehouse, during the quarter commencing on 
the first Monday in January eighteen hundred and 
twenty-three. 





























¥ | Growth not | ; 
Domestic : Rein an 
growth. —— | spected | Total, 
Number 1n- " Ke 2 “ 
eae | 344 54 | 398 
Number de- |" 204 204 
livered. 








A true copy from the books. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOSIAS STEVENSON, Inspector. 
Treasury OrFIcE, ANNAPOLIS, April 12th, 1823. 
True Cofiy, from the original report on file 


in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 





A report of the tobacco Inspected at and de- 
livered from Upper Marlboro’ Warehouse du- 
ring the quarter commencing on the seventh day of 
January, eighteen hundred and_ twenty-three, 
and ending oa the seventh of April, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-three. 
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SCOTT & SASSCER, Inspectors, 

Treasury Orrick, ANNAPOLIs, April 12, 1823, 

True Copy from the original refiort on file in 
this office. 

B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.5S. Md. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


FLAX DRESSING MACHINE. 
To Wm. M. Barron, Esa. 

Dear Sir,—\ beg your acceptance of « sample 
of flax for the inspection of the ‘ Valley Socie- 
ty of Virginia.” The bleached sample is from 
flax that was water-rotted, the dew-rotting being 
found not to answer for that process. Of the dew 
rotted parcel, I must remark, that the quality of| 
the flax is not considered to be the first—all of| 
this year’s crop being very inferior, and all of that | 
which is dew-rotted, at any time, whatever the; 
quality may have been previously, sustaining so 
much injury from the process as not to entitle it 
to first rate, however well cleaned it may be. 
cannot, therefore, present this as very fine in| 
quality, but beg your attention to the dressing of 
it. This was done by a machine of small dimen- 
sions, simple construction, and exceeding dura- 
bility, invented by Mr. Rodman Goodsell, of Onei- 
da county, New York. With this machine, dri- 
ven by one horse, a man will break, hatchel, and 
dress clean enough four the distaff, 100 lbs. per day 
—and with the same thresh 100 bushels of grain 
per day, the latter without one cent extra ex- 
pense. As your county is celebrated for its wheat 
culture, Mr. Goodsell and myselt have determin- 
ed to send one of them to you in the course of a 
month. Should it arrive in time for your March 
meeting, please to do us the favor to call the at- 
tention of the gentlemen of the society to its per- 
formance, and drop me a line of the impressivn it 
produces. The price of each machine is $100— 
that is, we furnish the machine and give the right 
to use it for that price, the purchaser paying, of 
course, the expenses attending the erection of the 
same, together with such incidental charges as 
may attend its transportation from the place 
where it may be manufactured. 

Iam, with great respect, 
Your obed’t humble serv’t, 
SAM’L SWARTWOUT. 
» New York, 6th Feb. 1823, 

The Flax Machine may be driven either by 
water or horse power. 

One horse is sufficient to turn one or more of 
these cylinders. The cylinder for dressing or 
threshing requires to be driven at the rate of 
about 160 or 170 revolutions ina minute. Any 
millwright will make the calculations for the 
size of the large wheel, when intended for water 
power. For horse power, our large horizontal 
wheel attached to the hoyse shaft, is 12 feet di 
amcter—around this we put a strap, 5 or 6 inches 
broad, of harness leather—this strap runs round 
the shaft or axis of the second large wheel, upon 
a whirl 18 inches diameter. There isa wheel for 
a strap or band upon one end of this axis 6 feet 
diameter, over which another strap of the same 
breadth and thickness, as that which runs over 
the large wheel, descending into the room below, 
and is attached to and runs over a small whirl 
fixed upon the axis of the cylinder, This latter 
whirl is 8 inches diameter. ‘The above calcula- 
tions are made upon the supposition that the horse 
walks three times round his path in a minute— 
the diameter of his walk being 24 feet. 
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AN EXPEDITIOUS METHOD OF MOV- 
ING HAY. 
Culpepper County, Va. July 7th, 1821, 

Mr. SKINNER, 

In the last number of your American Farmer, 
. One of your correspondents has described an ex- 

editious mode of drawing hay to stacks, in use 
in Hardy county, Va. The same method was for- 


AMERICAN FARMER. 


but that now most generally used here, seems to 
be so much more easy and expeditious, that, per- 
haps, a description of the mode may deserve a 
place in your useful paper. Soslew is the pro- 
gress of even small improvements in agriculture, 
and lador saving operations, that it is probable 
many of your readers have never seen this-prac- 
tised. 

The hay being cocked, and the stacking about 
to be commenced, a hickory pole ten or twelve 
feet long, is procured, and the knots all well trim- 
med off. The larger end of the pole should have a 
hole bored in it, to admit aclivis pin, and to which 
the swingle tree of the horse in gear, is to be at- 
tached by means of the clivis. The smaller end of 
the pole should be brought to a smooth point, so as 
to admit its being run under the cocks of hay, and 
a leading line should be attached to the large 
end, about where the clivis goes through. A boy, 
holding this pole in one hand, thus fixed to the 
horse, and guiding the horse with the other, 
comes to the cock of hay. The pole is immedi- 
ately disengaged, by taking out the clivis pin— 
the boy then runs the pole under the cock, till 
the sharp end has passed a little distance, say 
two or three feet on the other side: he then 
throws the line attached to the large end of the 
pole, across the top of the cock, and by a slight 
bow knot fastens it to the pole on the other side, 
taking care to have the rope placed exactly over 
the middle of the cock—the horse is then attach- 
ed to the pole by fixing in the clivis; just as the 
horse sets off, it is necessary to take hold of the 
pole just behind the place where the rope is tied 
to it, to prevent its slipping, until the cock moves, 
when there .is no longer any danger. After get- 
ting with the cock tothe stack, without its being 
necessary even for the horse to stop, the knot is 
slipped, and the horse goes on with the pole, leav- 
ing the cock in nearly as good a situation as when 
it was first touched. There is less work for the 
hand-rake after the cocks thus drawn, than in the 
mode described by your correspondent, and the 
draft is much less. One horse will draw, with 
ease, cocks of three hundred weight, and as fast 
as two can pitch up to one stacker. The draft is 
less, in consequence of the hay next the horse 
being somewhat raised from the ground, and the 
friction against the ground greatly reduced. 

Your constant reader, 
A YOUNG FARMER. 





The date of the preceding shews, that though 
we may, fora time, overlook good suggestions, we 
do not altogether lose sight of them. 

Ed. Am. Farm. 


————=> 0) ar—_——_ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Dear Sir, 

A farmer in Anne Arundle county, (a friend of 
mine) said to me a few days ago, he wished I 
would again say something to you about the use 
of plaster and slacked ashes in planting corn. I 
told him I had already said enough on that sub- 
ject, and if farmers would practice it agreeably 
tomy method, I was convinced they would be 
benefited by the experiment, and be corn-sellers 
instead of corn-purchaser's ; and lest it may have 
escaped the notice of some, I will again at Ais re- 
quest repeat my practice, which if you think pro- 
per, you may notice in your most useful paper. 

Last fall twelve months, I had my/corn ground 
ploughed as deep as it could be turned by two 
horses, and left it exposec during winter to frost 
and rain; in the spring, it was as light as an ash 
heap. I again gave it a deep ploughing, then list- 
ed and planted my corn, (as early as it was pru- 
dent to do so,) planting a large handful of plaster 





merly adopted by some farmers in this county ; 
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and slacked ashes mixed ; one-third of the for- 
mer and two thirds of the latter, which was drop- 
ped on the seed and covered up together. The 
early spring showers of rain were absorbed by the 
loose ground, and the plaster and ashes brought 
soon into action upon the young plants, which 
grew off finely, and my corn was made before the 
dry weather in July and August could affect it, and 
from twenty-five acres of ground, I made 185 
barrels of corn, measured and lofted; from 
which I was able to sell fifty barrels from the 
loft, and had sufficient for the year’s use. I 
dont know of any farmer within ten miles of me, 
that made corn sufficient for theirfamilies, owing 
to the great draught last summer, and am con 
vinced, had they practiced the same method, the 
same success would have attended them. G. W. 

a () St, 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Frederick County, ( Va.) June, 1821. 
Sir,—On the subject of that delicious fruit call- 

edthe strawberry, I wish to solict through the 
medium of your journal, some information. My 
vines are thick and luxuriant ; they blossom well, 
and then blight. This has beenthe case, for the 
three last years: how can the blight be prevent- 
ed? I hope that some of your numerous readers, 
will be able to give me the required information. 

Very respectfully your’s, 

R. K. M. 
—— > . 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND. 

Itis with feelings of pride and exultation that 
we observe not only the annual increase of her 
students, but also the appearance and conduct of 
the young gentlemen, which demand the warm- 
est approbation of our citizens. We were de- 
lighted toremark during last session that the fact 
ot being “a student of the University” was con- 
sidered by our best society, as a sufficient pass- 
port to their houses and hospitality. The Com- 
MENCEMENT twvok place on the 5th instant, and 
we were much pieased to find the chemical hall 
fitted up very handsomely for the occasion, and 
crowded at an early hour by ahighly respectable 
audience, made infinitely more interesting by 
much of the youth and beauty of the city and 
neighbourhood, the gay decorations of whose 
dresses relieved the sombre solemnity of the 
scene and produced a charm and an interest 
which the society and approbation of woman 
alone can impart. 

The procession entered the hall at eleven 
o’clock, and took possession of the seats allotted 
tothem. First, the, Graduates, two and two—the 
Dean of the Faculty of Divinisy, followed by the 
Professors, twoandtwo. ‘The Dean of the Facul- 
ty of Law, followed by Professors in the same 
manncr. The Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences attended in the same way. Then the 
Dean of the Faculty of Physic. On Professor 
DavincGE (the father of the institution) and Pro- 
fessor Pattison making their appearance, they 
were received with three distinct bursts of ap- 
plause by the whole assembly. The Rew’d the 
Provost followed the Proftssors, and the Regents 
closed the procession. ¢ 

The Professors having taken th: ir chairs with 
their respected Dean (Dr. Dr Burs) at the head 
of the table, Dr. De Butts read the “ manda- 
mus,” and th: Right Rev. Bishop followed by 
prayer. The young gentlemen wre then asked 
a few questions by the learned body, touching the 
subject of the different thesis: and having receiv- 
ed their degrees, the commencement concluded 
with solemnity. We cannot close this article 
without adverting to the complete realization of 
the sanguine expectations which we have all 
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this most flourishing institution ; and we are gra- 
tified to observe the pride—the well grounded 
pride, which the whole population of our state 
evince in this their school, which is not second to 
any in our country, nor perhaps in the world. 
WeGhall only add—“Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 

Our readers will be able to judge of the rise of 
the school by the following list taken from the 
books of the University :— 

In 1820—21, the number of the students 


was - - - - - - - 115 
In 1821—22, - - - - 2 247 
In 1822—23, - - - - - 303 

[ American. 
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GUINEA CORN—BEANS, &c. 
Mr. Skinner— 

“Accompanying this you will receive a head of 

uinea corn, and a small parcel of the snap bean 
for table use, both of which Mr. R. informed me 
he did not recollect to have seen before. 

The guinea corn is extremely productive—it 
is, as you will perceive, very white and compact 
on the ear. 


poultry. It is also valuable food for horses. It 
branches from the root, and every stem will bear 
an ear on the top—it suckers from almost every 
joint, which also bears an ear on the top, and is, in 
mild seasons, perennial. In the year 1821, in the 
course of my travelling through the state of Ala- 
bama, I met with the beans. They are planted 
in the rich lands of that country, in the corn hills, 
and runup the stalk. I think, however, they are 
injurious to the corn—the weight of vines and 
leaves are apt to break down the corn’ The bean 
is very tender until the hull becomes yellow, and 
the strings are much easier separated from the 
bean than any other kind that has come within 
my knowledge. I planted them in my garden and 
put up poles for them to run on—they are very 
prolific, and if not known in your neighborhood, 
will be a great acquisition to the kitchen gar- 
den.” 

The beans and corn have been distributed.— 
Ed. Am. Farmer. 





Bridgeton, W. N. Jersey, April 21, 1823. 
Sir,—1t would give me pleasure (and I have no 
doubt but many others would participate with 


It is very good for table use in lieu of; 
rice or small hominy, and is the best food for, 


I sawa plough drawn by two pair of fine large 
oxen running to the depth of seventeen inches, 
which I ascertained by actual measurement in 
different places ; this was in an elevated situation, 
and Mr. Powel informed me that the soil was not 
naturally deep, but had been made by himself— 
this however was not a sandy soil. 

In an editorial note on the essay of Mr. Black’s, 
you state that much of the soil in the vicinity of 
Baltimore, requires large supplies of manure an- 
nually repeated ; or in the language of farmers, 
it will not hold manure. Can you inform me, 
whether the capacity of this soil to retain ma- 
nure has been increased by the application of 
lime, which from another note, I learn has been 
very bountifully applied by some of your farmers, 
I feel much interested in receiving experimental 
information respecting the application and effects 
of lime on sandy soils, __ 

Your’s respectfully, 
EPHRAIM BUCK. 
ON THE EFFECT OF WAR AND HIGH 
PRICES. 
Kingston, ( Tenn.) 30th March, 1823. 

Sir,—In the Farmer of the 14th inst. you rather 
appear to hope that the war approaching in Eu- 
rope, may eventually be the cause of increasing 
the value of the products of the United States, 
and that it might be beneficial to the farmer. I 
have never yet seen what general good was pro- 
duced by high prices, but think it has brought 
more misery on the farming‘class, than any thing 
else that ever happened to them; I therefore 
hope war may not take place, and if it does, I 
hope it may not raise the price of the staple pro- 
ducts of the country—to entail such misery as is 
isure to follow; a few might and wouid be bene- 
fitted by it, but misery would follow to twenty 
where one would be benefitted, and the manufac- 
tures of the country would suffer by it. 
SAMUEL MARTIN. 


ENQUIRY ABOUT FAMILY WOOL AND 
COTTON SPINNER—ANSWERED. 

Sir—I notice, in your paper of the 14th inst. a 
query—if a wool-sfinning machine, invented bya 
Mr. Brown, (of which I am the owner, in part, of 
the patent right,) will spin cotton as well as wool? 
The principles of the machine are precisely 
those of the common spinning wheel, which we 
know is used for both purposes ; I have no doubt 
that this machine is as well adapted to cotton as 
wool—and from the little experiment I have 





me,) to see from the pen of Samuel Black, of|made since I noticed your communication on the 


Delaware, the writer of an essay published in the 
second volume of the Farmer, a description of his 
experiments in farming for the last four years, 
with a statement of the result both with respect 
to his crops, and the improvement of his farm 
land. Ifhis theory, as stated in that essay, will 
stand the test of experiment fairly conducted, he 
must have by this time eight inches of good soil 
and that not only without expense, but with a 
handsome profit. Now if his former calculations 
are established by experience, it will add new 
vigour to the exertions of enterprising improvers 
and make them look forward to Mr. Black’s third 
course, which is to produce twelve inches of good 
soil, as ai: object not altogether beyond their reach. 
It Mr. Black will practically show that twelve or 
even eight inches depth of so , naturally sandy, 
can be made good soz/, and that without expense, 
he will perform a service to his country which 
ought never to be forgotten. 

at twelve inches of soil and even more, can 
be made in some soils, I know very well ; but am 
fearful it will not be easily accomplished in a san- 
dy soil. I paid a visit last week to the seat of 


subject, Iam more fully confirmed in my conjec- 
ture. But as the spinning of cotton by hand ma- 
chine, cannot be an object of consequence to usin 
this part of the country, we have never given it 
our attention. 

The machine, for the purpose intended, isa 
most perfect and useful domestic implement, and 
a thing which gives general satisfaction to every 
one who has used it—its cost here is from 18 to 
$30 according to the finish: one should be deli- 
vered in Charlestown, in good order, with suitable 
directions for its use, free of freight, for 30 dol- 
lars. Have the goodness to give this communi- 
cationto your correspondent as soon as convenient 


=—and oblige yours, 
J. R. NEWELL. 
Any communication on the subject, addressed 
as above, will be duly attended to. 
Boston, 31st March, 1823. 


— (0 


LONG ISLAND PIPPINS. 
We are informed that Mr. Henry Mitchel, of 
Flushing, Queen’s county, gathered iast fall from 





Hare Powel, Esq. near Philadelphia, wherejone tree, eight barrels of apples, six barrels 


of which were sent to Liverpool by one of the 
line of packets as an adventure. The captain 
was requested to return him the proceeds in 
British sovereigns, thirty of which, amounting 
to $133 33, were lately paid overto Mr. Mitchell, 
exclusive of freight and commissions. Such is 
the celebrity of Long Island pippins throughout 
the world, and so important is the cultivation of 
good fruit. 


eee 0 ee 


PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE. 
Baltimore, April 7th, 1823. 
A report of the tobacco inspected at, and de- 
livered from Dugan’s Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter, commencing on the first 
Monday in January, and ending the first Mon- 
day in April, in the year of eighteen hundred and 
twenty-three, 














Domestic so Rein Total. 
growth. state, spected. 
Remberied: ce Fe a ea 
159 
spected. | is | 41 , 
Number de- 522 522 
livered. " . 











True copy from the book. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. WATERS, Inspector, 
: Dugan’s Warehouse. 
Treasury Orricr, ANNAPOLIS, April 12th, 1823. 
True Copy, from the original refiort on file 
in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 





Baltimore, 7th April, 1823. 
A report of the tobacco inspected at, and de- 
livered from Williams and Donall’s Inspection 
Warehouse, during the quarter commencing on 
the first Monday in January eighteen hundred and 
twenty-three. 























; | Growth no ‘ 
Domestie : Re-ine 7 
growth. pt ng | spected | Total, 
Number in- Py a 
spected $44 54 398 
Numberde- | oo4 204 
livered. « 





A true copy from the books. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOSIAS STEVENSON, Inspector. 
Treasury OFFIcE, ANNAPOLIS, April 12th, 1823. 
True Copy, from the original report on file 


in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 





A report of the tobacco Inspected at and de- 
livered from Upper Marlboro’ Warehouse du- 
ring the quarter commencing on the seventh day of 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-three, 
and ending oa the seventh of April, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-three. 











2 Growth not : 
Domestic * hi Re-ine . 
growth. = speeted, tome 
Number in- 31 31 
spected. ; 
N umber de 69 69 
livered. 

















SCOTT & SASSCER, Inspectors. 
Treasury OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, April 12, 1823, 
True Copy from the original refiort on file in 


this office. 





B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.5. Ma. 
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PATTERSON MANUFACTORIES., | 
Rejoicing in every circumstance which has a) 
tendency to render our country independent of| 
the rest of the world, and to develope its enter- 
prise, ingenuity, wealth and resources, we cannot 
but hail with delight such intelligence as the fol-; 
lowing, let it come from what quarter it may ; but! 
we must, in candor, confess we enjoy it with a pe- 


culiar zest when it relates to a portion of our na-) 


adopted by the meeting, after a free interchange|prospect of war has created great activity in 
of opinion among the members. bread stuffs. Wheat has advanced within the 

ist.— Be it Resolved, That it is expedient in the}/last week 1s. per bushel in almost every part of 
opinion of this meeting to form “ the Maryland] England, and from the lowest point, six weeks 
Agricultural Society,” into two independent/ago, the general advance may be fairly put down 
societies—one for the Eastern, and the other for/at 40 per cent. English Flour has advanced in 
the Western Shore of this state. about the same degree. A pause took place in 

2dly —Resolved, That a Committee, consisting|the last London market, which has caused to-day 
of John S. Skinner, Benedict W. Hall, Lioyd N.ja partial reduction of 3d per bushel in this mar- 


tive state, to whose prosperity and honor we are, Rogers, and James W. M’Culloh, be appointed/ket.” 


from affection and gratitude, most heartily devot-|to frame a constitution to be submitted on Mon- 


ed. But to the information: 

The “ Voice of Passaic,” published at Paterson, 
(New Jersey,) enumerates the following manufac- 
turing establishments in that town: 

Ten cotton factories, having now in operation 
twenty thousand spindles. 

New factories erected, which, in about three 
months, will put in motion twenty thousand spin- 
dies more. 

Making 40,000 spindles employed in spinning 
cotton. 

Three extensive woollen factories. 

Two large duck factories, supplying, in a great 


measure, our havy with canvass, and working up) 


more than a ton of flax per day. 

Three manufactories of machinery, one of 
which is stated to be the most extensive and 
complete in the United States. 

Three very extensive bleach greens. 

‘Two brass and iron founderies. 

Besides paper, grist, saw, rolling, and slitting 
mills, &c, &c. 

With the great natural advantages which Pa- 
terson possesses, and the prospect it has of deriv- 
ing, at no very distant day, immense benefits from 
the contemplated canal from the Delaware to the 
Hudson, we may venture to predict that it will 
soon attain to a degree of usefulness and impor- 
tance of which every Jerseyman may well be 
proud.—T7rue Am. 

———— 0 Ger 
SIGN OF FLODDEN WELL. 

A Scotch innkeeper, who had determined on 
adopting the sign of Flodden Well, was much 
puzzled for a suitable inscription. At length he 
waited on Walter Scott, and asked aid, observing, 
that “as he had written so much about it, he 
might ken something that would do for an in- 
scription.” ‘The worthy poet immediately repli- 
ed, “why, man, 1 think ye cannot do better than 
take a verse from the poem itself.” The innkeep- 
er was very willing to do this, when Mr. Scott 
said to him, “* Why, then, you have just nothing 
to do, but to leave out one letter, and put fora 
motto— 


Drink, weary traveller—drink and pay! 


instead of fray, which you might not attend to 
so punctually —Dumfries Courier. 


THB PABUBB. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, MAY 2, 1823. 




















THE MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

Ata special meeting of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Society, held agreeably to public notice, in 
the city of Baltimore on Monday last, the 28th 
day of April, Robert Smith, President, having 
taken the chair, James W. M’Culloh was, in the 
absence of the Secretary, appointed Secretary 

ro tem. 

The attention of the meeting was then called 
by preliminary and appropriate remarks, to the 
consideration of several important resolutions 


There has been another arrival at New York, 

day, the 23d day of June next, tothe — of but it brings nothing new. 

this society, for their consideration dnd adop- 

tion; and that said committee be instructed to x 5 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 


provide therein for the annual election of a board 
of Trustees to watch over the affairs of the so-|) PRICES COURRENT.—corrEcTED WEEKLY. 
ciety—and further, that they be especially in-| Flour, best white wheat, $7 50—Howard st. 
structed to insert an article in said constitution,’ Superfine, $7 25—fine do, $6 75—Wharf, do. $7 
conferring honorary membership on all members —Wheat white, $155 to 1 60—Red do., $1 50 
of the society, who reside upon the Eastern to $1 55—Rye, 80 cents—Corn, 60 to 63 cents— 
Shore, and on all those who may hereafter be-' country Oats, 50 to 55 cents— Beef, 8 cts, per lo. 
come members of the new society on that shore, —Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
should an independent society be organized con, round, 8 to 9 cents perlb.—-Pork $4 50 to 
there in pursuance of the above resolution—and 5 50 per c. lb.—6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 
said committee are hereby further instructed to to 6 cts. per lb—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
\provide for the continuance of the right now black eyed, 55 to 60 cts—Red Clover Seed, $6— 
enjoyed by all persons residing in that section of Orchard Grass do. $3 50--Herds’ Grass do. $3—- 
the state, to compete on equal grounds, for all Timothy do. $4 50--Millet, $3--Flax Seed, 75 to 80 
premiums at our future exhibitions. icts—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 35 cts, 
Sdly.—Resolved, That the next cattle show of per gal.—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do., 
this society, on the Western Shore, shall be heldin 65 to 70 cts—Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
the autumn of the present year; and that the No. 1, $3 624 per bbl.—No. 2, $3 374—Fine 
former committee of arrangement be, and they salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush—Coarse, do. 75— 
are hereby authorised and requested to publish a Butter, 20 to 25 per lb.—Eggs, 18} cts. per doz. 
list of premiums, amounting in all to $500, to be —Hay, $18 per ton—Straw, $11 to 12. 
awarded at the aforesaid show, as soon as they, Maryianp Tosacco.—Fine yellow $20 a $30 
can conveniently designate the objects for which —good do, 13 a 18—fine spangled 16 a 20—fine 
they may deem it most proper to offer rewards. [red 8 a 13—good do. 5 a 7—dull do. 2$a 34 





tution, be instructed to transmit a copy of this 
and the foregoing resolutions, to the Hon. Ed- 
ward Lloyd, Vice President of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, and to ask his assistance to 
obtain for them a special conference, with a 
committee to be appointed by the members resi- 
dent on the Eastern Shore, upon topics connected 
with the interests and objects of our association. 
The society having adopted the above resolu- 
tions, they elected Robert Sinclair, a mem- 
ber of the committee of arrangements for this 
shore, vice Dr. James Stewart, who had pre- 
viously resigned, 
» ROBERT SMITH, President. 
James W. M’Cu.ton, See’ry pro tem. 
—Se ( O—=E 
The following extract from Dr.Joun S. BELLIN 
GER, ought to have accompanied the distribu- 
tion of the Peas—the receipt whereof was notic- 
ed in No. 2, vol. 5: 


“I thank you for the peas and the millet seed— 
I send you three parcels of early peas—of each 
kind two crops can be obtained in our state. No. 
1, (Warley peas) presented me by capt. Warley, 
of Colleton district. No. 2, (Deas’ peas) by T. 
H. Deas, Esq. of Charleston ; and No. 3, (Searight 
peas) by Mr. Searight, who keeps a public house 
in Lexington district, on the road to Columbia— 
who informs me he found great benefit from their 
cultivation, with an early and late crop of them. 
I shall be pleased if all oreither of them prove, 
on trial, worthy the notice of the farmers of your 
state.” 

—— |) ae - 

COMMERCIAL. 
A letter from Liverpool, of the 14th March, 


after stating an increased demand for tobacco, 
and that sales since the 1st of the month amount 





that were submitted | Lloyd N. Rogers, and 
which, with slight modifications, were severally 





Athly.— Resolved, That the committee charged’ plenty, no demand—Seconds, 13 a 6. 
by this meeting, with the formation of a consti-| 


One hhd. raised by Francis X. Boarman, near 
Benedict, Charles county, Maryland, on old 
rune, sold at $20—three hhds. raised by 

‘hoinas Chaney, Anne Arundel county, near 
Friendship, on old ground, sold, 1 at §20—1 at 
$13—and 1 second at $8—One hhd. very fine, 
sold by Mr. Cephas Simmons for $35. 


PRINCE REGENT. 
This justly celebrated and well known horse, 
is a dark bay, full sixteen hands high, of fine 








lform, figure, and great bone—he walks, paces, 


trots and canters remarkably light, and well. 
He is in strength, form and figure, what may 
be conceived in the description of a first rate 
English coach horse or Hunter, his eye is a 
large clear hazle, his movements graceful and 
grand, and his colts where he has stood the last 
three years, are much admired for their size, 
action and beauty. 

He will stand this season, from the Ist of 
May, from Saturday till Wednesday morning, 
in each week at Govan’s Town, under the di 
rection of Mr. John Wooden; and from Wed- 
nesday till Saturday mornings, each week, at the 
Maryland tavern, four miles from this city, on 
the Frederick turnpike road, under the direction 
of Mr. John Wattson—at the rate of EIGHT 
DOLLARS the season, for each mare, and 50 cents 
for the groom, the money to be sent with the 
mares or a note given for the amount, payable on 
the first day of August next. 

Baltimore, April 29, 1823. 
N. B. Pasturage may be had at each place for 
mares, if required. 


Printed every pty 8 Be annum, for JOHN S. SKINNER, Ed 

tor. by JOSEPH INSON_ on the North West corner of Market 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every description of Book 
and Job Printing is exeeuted with neatness and despatch—Orders 














to about 800 hhds. the letter proceeds—‘ The 


fi a distance for Printing or Binding, with directivns 
promply attended to, sddresscd to J. Roktneon, Bakionare 
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AGRICULTURE. 





WILLIAMSBURGH AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Williamsburgh Agricultu- 
ral Society, S. C. on the second Monday in Octo- 
ber last, the president, Capt. John James, deliv- 
ered the following practical address, which was 
ordered, by unanimous vote of the society, to be 
forwarded tothe American Farmer for publica- 


ail J. DOZIER, Cor. Sec. 
March 21st, 1823. 
ADDRESS. 
GENTLEMEN, 


In the district of Williamsburgh where we are 
locally situated, the soil is like the adjacent coun- 
try in many places low, flat, and broken with 
swamps, ponds, and what we term bays; that is, 
Jarge ponds grown over with bay-trees, which at 
times are overflowed with water. The swamps 
have natyral vents by creeks, so that the waters 

*fun off, if no impediments are in the way. But 
the ponds and bays, are shaped in the form of a; 
basin, brimmed round the edges to hold it in, 
and thereby it becomes putrid and unwholesome, 
and destroys vegetation, unless very soon remov- 
ed. Yet this soll when made dry is found to be 

rolific, and amply rewards the cultivator for 
Ris trouble, and expense of draining it. 

These things considered, with many others 
that could be enumerated, would it not then be 
wisdom in us all particularly to attend to it, so 
as to lead off those poisonous waters out ef our 
fields, and in those other piaces adjacent: if ge- 
nerally done by each person, who possesses or 
occupies such soilinthe district, the advantage 
therefrom resulting to ourselves, and the com- 
munity would be incalculable. In the first place, 
we would most assuredly enjoy better health ; 
our fields would produce more abundantly—we 
would save much of the money that is spent by) 
travelling in a certain season of the year for| 
health, to more salubrious parts: and much of 
thot which it now takes to pay our Doctor’s bills, 

Tomy knowledge many of you have in some 
measure been thus engaged, and have gotten your 
fields partially drained ; but Ihave to remark 
that the drains I have seen generally indicate to 
me their incapacity to lead off the water in due 
time, before its bad effects are produced in the 
plants, which is soonest done in their young and 
tender state, and if injured then, I find it im- 
practicable to restore them to their native vigor 
again, I therefore recom» end to planters to have 
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permission, I will recommend to the inexperien- 
ced planters of the south, to make suitable al- 
lowance for the difference of seasons ; ours being 
earlier, and requires sooner planting than theirs: 
our soil is generally thinner and lighter in this 
district than theirs, and will not admit of such 
deep ploughing, without greatly injuring it. In 
this I judge from experience. 


model, but am happy to observe we are begin- 
ning to find out their defects, and new modeling 
them, or purchasing the patent kind. The 
plough of late years, in my opinion, in this district, 

as been too much used im tending the crops 
after they are planted; we plough, and cross 
plough again, and again, andturn the manure 
that was laid on the soil at first, over and over, 
until its good effects become thereby destroyed 
by exposure to the sun and air, and suffering it to 
evaporate. But some planters will enquire how 
then are we to destroy the grass and weeds 
amongst it, without making great use of the 
plough for that purpose? I answer, that we 
must do it by the hoe and harrow principally. — 
For it is a well known fact, that a heavy clod or 
furrow, laid on the seed of grass, and suffered to 
remain there, will prevent it from germinating ; 
but removed by frequent cross ploughing, and 
raised up again near the surface, it will unques- 
tionably sprout, and grow if done in that season ; 
then the consequence must be, that every time that 
it is done, it will produce more grass to be killed. 
In my recollection, the farmers of half a century 
past, ploughed their fields once in the season, 
and they produced more and better corn, than 
we do now with all our ploughing ; but, man is 
prone to run from one extreme to the other, and 
this we find tobe the case in the use of the 
plough. 

Our soil if weil cultivated, will produce abunc- 
antly of red, or cow peas; they are an excellent 
substitute for Indian corn to fatten horses, being 
both grain and fodder, cattle also will get very 
fat on them, and give much rich milk ; which 
makes butter of an excellent flavour. The grain 
when scalded in boiling water, or well steeped in 
cold water, and given to hogs, make them good and 
palatable bacon for our tables ; more especially 
with a little mixture of Indian corn, to harden 
their fat. A lively sandy soil is most productive, 
and they bear best if planted by themselves on 
ridges, or beds, elevated or made with the 
plough ; but good crops have been frequently 


corn; by putting in a bunch of them between 


Of the ploughs in use amongst us—I consider 
the most of them to be very defective as to their 





the soil to receive the seed, is by raising it, 
either by the plough or hand hoe, into round 
hills or ridges, to the height of about eighteen 
inches, upon a base of about fourfeet six inches 
square, if for hills; or if ridges are prefer- 
red by the cultivator, the same width of surface 
in the base, continued on in a straight line by the 
plough, will be sufficient to form them on; che 
slip, or seed, is deposited in the top, so as to be 
buried about an inch under the soil, that the 
roots may run down through the soft earth, 
tothe hard bottom left there, where they ston 


To destroy the grass, and weeds, that will arise 
amongst the vines in their young stage, that is be- 
fore they descend to the bottom of the hills, & 
ridges, and to keep the soil loose for the potato 
to grow, I plough the earth amongst them, by 
turning the bar of the plough into the potatoes 
on the top, the share out, and slice off a part of 
the hill or ridge ; throwing the dirt into the wa- 
ter furrows below, and this on each side of them, 
only observing to take care to leave a sufficiency 
of the centre untouched to support the plants, 
then extirpate what grass, or weeds, that may 
be left remaing amongstthe plants, and in three 
or four days afterwards, when the sun has had 
time to warm the soil, reverse the plough, and 
throw back the earth that was first taken away 
from the hills or ridges, and dress them up 
again into their former shapes, and let them re- 
main so until digging time. 

The best manure for sweet potatoes that I have 
yet experienced, is first, cowpen ; second, cotton 
seed, the sprout or bud of which must first be killed 
by steeping it in water ; or lastly, unrotted straw 
laid or piaced in the bottom of the hills or 
ridges ; when they are first drawn up, it keeps 
the soil loose, and suffers the heat of the sun to 
penetrate, which is of great advantage. 

Cotton.—Every member of this society is, o1 
has been a cotton planter; we differ somewhat 
in our methods of planting, and the after cultivation 
of this most valuable plant ;~but our general plan 
is nearly the same. will therefore only give 
the inexperienced a few hints of my own me- 
thod, leaving it to their own discretion to im- 
prove thereon. Inthe winter season I endeavour 
to have the soil well broken up and pulverised, 
more especially if it be recently cleared of its 





|Vious. 


timber, and brought into cultivation, or has been 
lying waste, or uncultivated, for some time pre- 

When the season of planting is near, I 
have it laid off by the plough into beds at a pro- 


made by planting them in the field with Indian|per distance; that is, from three to four feet 


apart: which I find to be sufficiently wide, for 


this business executed if possible, before the seed |!every two hills of corn so as they can vine up the the most of my fields ; but ina strong rich mould 


is sown or planted on the soil. A great deal of 
dabour may be saved in laying out the drains to 
the best advantage, so as to have the least quan- 
tity of earth to remove—water itself isthe best 
leveller and director, and if well observed, will 
lead on to some running stream, by which it can 


corn stalks, which support them—some cotton 
planters object to having a pea and cotton crop 


should, has not the cultivator a choice which of 





pass away, and the most suitable time to discov- 
er this, is when the basin is full to overflowing. 
Our fiélds cannot be said to be ready for the| 
plough, nor to receive the seed until it is suffi-' 
ciently freed from water. 

Indian corn, with us, is generally the first; 
planted crop in the sprng season, and as early; 
too, as the months of March and April, for most 
generally the earliest planted, produces the hear-' 
tiest, and heaviest grain: but for me to attempt 
to give this society any thing new on the culture 
of that grain, after what has been so ably writ- 
ten by Colonel Taylor of Virginia, in his “ ara- 
TOR ;” and in many numbers of the “ AMERICAN 
FARMER,” might appeamto you presumptuous :— 
Itherefore refer the inexperienced in that art, to 

m, as much abier guides; jonly with their 
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them to chcose, and which torefuse ? and if the 
peas are left in the field, he can turn in his stock 
to gather them, and they will not be lost—for the 
vines ploughed in, will make manure to good ad- 
vantage. 

Sweet potatoes, our soil will produce, and they 
are a profitable crop tothe cultivator, being a 
substitute for bread, and a gvod wholesome food 
for our labourers; children are uncommonly fond 
of them, and it isa food that agrees with them: 
they are good for all our domestic animals, and 
poultry, and also fattening ; but especially for 
hogs—the value of this root is so great, and well 


it would be necessary to have them one or two 


feet wider; so that the branches when at full 


both on hand at once to harvest; and say that!growth will but just meet; for if they interlock 


time is not to be found for them. I acknowledge; 


this might sometimes be the case, but if itjbe a loss of space. 


it will be injurious, or if they cannot meet, it will 
I lay three furrows together 
to form the basis of my beds to sow my seed on, 
and I leave the remainder of the soil, if any, to 
be turned up afterwards to mould the plants with, 
and raise the beds higher, which at last will be 
from six to eightinches high. At planting time, 
split the beds, or these three furrows, laid to- 
gether lengthways, with a small trenching 
plough, or the corner of a hand hoe, to receive 
the seed, by drilling it in; one bushel to an acre 
will be fully sufficient if the ground is loose and 
mellow ; or if foul and full of clods, it may re- 
quire two bushels or more ; then cover the seed 
lightly with the earth, that the plough threw up 
in forming those trenches; use a hand rake for 


known, that it might be well considered an insult/that purpose, taking care to remove from it-all 


on your good sense, should I.attempt to advise 
you to continue the culture of it. , 
The method most generally used to prepare 


trash, or heavy clods of earth that might cover 
and smother the sprout. If the cultivator pre- 
fers his cottoa to grow in bunches in a straight 





descending and then thicken in their growth—, 
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line for the plough to attend, he can checker it 
crossways of those threefurrows, or beds, which 
was first laid off at any given distance he may 
prefer, and thereby it will be in square spaces to 
form flat hills; then in the,centre of them, open 
a trench, or hole, and throw a small bunch of 
seed in, and cover them over with the soil. If 
the field has been planted in cotton the year pre- 
vious, I reverse the beds, and form the new beds, 
onthe old water furrows. When the seed has 
sprouted, and well risen above the ground, and 
grown so as to have four or five leaves on. the 
stalks, it is then time to weed it, and lay fresh 
mould to its roots ; soon afterwards plough up 
the middle spaces that were at first left between 
the rows of cotton, and throw an equal part of it 
to the row on one side, and as much on the oppo- 
site side, so as to preserve an equal distance be- 
tween them; great care must be taken in this 
performance, that the plants be not covered with 
the soil thrown over by the plough. Then give 
the plants another dressing over with the hoes, 
and at every dressing add more soil to the roots, 
to keep it growing, unless you find it about to 
evergrow itself; thento check it, and make it 
pod, in place of adding soil to the roots, have 
some of what you had formerly laid on, scraped 
and removed from them. As soon as your plants 
are high enough to get hold of them with the fin- 
ger, it will be time tothin them out, by leaving 
them single at their proper distances, by taking 
away the most useless ones, and leaving the 
most healthy to grow. The distance to leave 
them standing must be judged from the quality of 
the soil ; on lean soil six inches may not be too 
close inthe rowson which they stand ; but on 
very rich soi), four feet or more may not be too 
much ; the air and rays of the sun must have 
room te pass between the branches, or the 
shapes, and pods, will rot.* The safest way of 
thinning it. to insure a good stand, is to do it at 
two different times ; but be cautious it be not Ge- 
layed too long at any of the times, or it will certainly 
suffer an injury. The cotton plant requires care- 
ful nursing, more particularly when young ; to 
subdue our craé grass, or more properly speaking 
croft grass, from amongst it, more especially if 
it is at first neglected, and suffered to remain un- 
til it has passed the plant leaf, is an arduous un- 
dertaking ; to accomplish this, I run my cutter 
plough lengthways of the rows, so near the cot- 
ton as not to injure, or bury it, the bar in, and 
the share out from it, and throw the soil between 
the rows, taking care to leave a sufficiency of soil 
to support the plants, to keep them from falling ; 
then hoe, or pitch vut the grass left in the cotton, 
then plough back the soil to it, and cover that 
pe dress up the beds withthe hoe, and soil 
he plants ; but this work should be performed 
before the horizontal roots has extended far out, 
or it will impede the growth of the plants, and is 
to be performed as a second dressing if possible. 


To give a minute detail of every particular cir- 





cumstance respecting the cultivation of this plant 
and to prepare the cotton for market, would far 
exceed the limits of an address; and before gen- 
tlemen-of your experience I consider it unneces- 


“a. 

yentlemen spectators : we thank you for the 
hononr you have done us in attending this day’s 
meeting of this society ; we are a small band en 
deavouring to do great good to ourselves, and the 
community at large; that is, in promoting and 
advancing agriculture: which is the true inter- 
est of every nation andclime. We need, and re- 
quire more assistance from you individually.— 





* I donot mean the rot, a fatal disease that 
has come of late years in our cotton: but the 
rot produced by an obstruction of air and light. 


We are acquainted with, and appreciate y ourtheo- 
retical and practical knowledge in the business, and 
are aware how much it would serve us, to be aided 
at our board by such practical husbandmen ?— 
Our interest in agriculture is one and the same : 
why not then associate and assist each other in 
promoting its bestinterests, by establishing and 
encouraging societies, which has been a practice 
in different states and kingdoms, from times im- 
memoria!, and they are in our day accumulating 
faster than ever in the United States of Ameri- 
ca ; we wish them much success, and every ind!- 
vidual person who devotes their time and talents 
to so laudable a purpose. 
This agricultura! society of Williamsburgh 
district, South Carolina, has existed nearly four 
years ; our soil is generally thin and light, and 
considerably exhausted; but capable of being 
improved when the proper methods are taken.— 
This and similar purposes we profess to be the 
great design of this society ; and the cause why 
we so constantly call in your assistance to help 
us; for we of ourselves can do but little of the 
much we wishto do, Therefore we solicit your 
help, by your counsels and your experience ; and 
the generations to come will bless you for it. 
JOHN JAMES, President. 
Delivered 16th November, 1822. 
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ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES 
AND DOGS—BY AN EXPERIENCED 
SPORTSMAN. 
(Continued from page 38, vol. 5.) 
Of nicking Horses. 

I once knew a most valuable horse killed by 
nicking his tail ; it mortified. The surest me- 
thod is to give him a dose of physic the morning 
before the operation is performed, and at least 
one dose more the third day. 

Of sore backs in a Regiment of Cavalry. 

All our cavalry, on service, should have a 
blanket, eight times doubled, under the sad- 
dle. It is of great utility; for, with care, you 
never will have a horse with a sure back ; and, 
at night, the man may draw it from under the 
saddle, and cover himself with it; thus he will 
ha,e two blankets to cover himself. But road- 
horses, and wagon-horses too, frequently have 
sore backs. 
A cure for sore backs. 

The best method of curing sore backs, and I 
have frequently experienced the efficacy of it, is 
tO DISSOLVE HALF AN OUNCE OF BLUE VITRIOL 
IN. A PINT OF WATER, and dab the injured parts 
with it four or five times a day. The best cap- 
tain of cavalry, I know, is not he who only fights 
his troop well in action; but he who has his 
horses in the best condition, and has the fewest 
sore backs in his troop. What a laudable exam- 
ple the German hussars, and other cavalry, shew 
us, in the care of their horses. The attention 
they pay to their horses is wonderfully meritori- 
ous. 

No Horse, out in all weathers, and standing still 

in the streets, should be curried or brushed. 

l never allow a horse of mine, which is out in 
all weather, and frequently stands for heurs in 
the street, and very often in rain, to be curried, 
or brushed; currying and brushing thins their 
coats, and makes them more liable to catch cold. 
Nor do I ever allow them to be covered in the 
stable with acloth. They are rwhbed well with 
a whisp of straw, and then with a course hair- 
cloth ; .1is makes the blood circulate, and it is 
fully sufficient. I am thoroughly persuaded, no 
cavalry horse, on service, at the picket cord, 
should ever be curried or brushed: indeed, a 
couple of curry-combs may be kept in each troop, 
in case a horse may have some hard dirt caked 
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No horse should stand on litter in the day time. 
I never allow a horse to stand on litter in the 
day-time in the stable. I speak not of running- 
horses or hunters. Provided the straw be not 
erfectly dry and clean, it perishes the feet.— 
ook to horses which stand upon half-perished 
litter, as one half of them do at the livery-sta- 
bles; you will find their feet full of dirtv, half 
perished litter. This materially injures the feet. 


An infallible lotion for blows, bruises and 





Ses 





For the present, I have nearly done with the 
treatment of horses; but will give you one re- 
ceipt more, which, of ali the medicines in the 
world, is the most efficacious. It is as beneficial 
to man and woman, as it is both to horses and 
dogs. You should never be without a bottle of 
it inthe house, It is infallible in its cure of all 
bruises, blows, and gentle strains, which horses 
and dogs receive in the field. I do not mean to 
say that it will cure a horse, which is absolutely 
let down in the sinews; but, in every other 
respect, it is a sovereign remedy. I have ha@, 
in the course of time, four or five servants who 
have slipped down stairs, and have terribly bruis- 
ed their legs, and sprained their ancles. I have 
also given it to numbers who have received in- 
juries in their limbs from falls, blows or bruises, 
ara I never have known it to fail. It was given 
to me by an old huntsman, thirty years ago. It 
may even be used when the skin is broken, or 
rubbed off; not absolutely on the wound itself, 
because it will occasion great pain; but it may 
be rubbed in well all round the wound. Takx, 
OF SPIRIT OF WINE, EIGHT OUNCES ; DISSOLVE 
ONE OUNCE OF CAMPHOR FIRST, IN THE SPI- 
RITS OF WIN, THEN ADD ONE OUNCE OF OIL F 
TURPENTINE, ONE OUNCE OF SPIRIT OF SAL 
AMMONIAC; OIL OF ORIGANUM HALF AN OUNCE, 
AND ONE LARGE TABLE SPOON FULL OF LIQUID 
LAUDANUM. It must be well rubbed in with the 
hand, for full a quarter of an hour, every time 
it is used; which must he four times each day. 
you will be astonished at its efficacy when you 

v it. 

With certainty how to know a strong and good eye 
from a weak one. 

I will now inform you how for certain, you 
may know whether a horse hasa strong and good 
eye, or a weak eye, and likely to go blind. Peo- 
ple in general turn a horse’s head to a bright 
light to examine his eyes. You can know very 
little, by this method, what sort of an eye the 
horse has, anless it be a very defective one. 
You must examine the eye first, when the horse 
stands with his head tothe manger. Look cares 
fully at the pupil of the eye in a horse ; it is of 
an oblong form—carry the size of the pupil in 
your mind, then turn the horse about, bring him 
toa ee light, and if, in the bright light, the 
pupil of the eye contracts, and appears much 
smaller than it was in the darker light, then you 
may be sure the horse has a strong, good eye— 
but, provided the pupil remains nearly of the 
same size as it appeared in the darker light, the 
horse has a weak eyc ; therefore, have nothing 
to do with him. There are contracting and di- 
lating muscles in the eye, which will plainly 
shew you,, provided you follow my instructions, 
in what state the eye is, whether it be a strong 
or a weak one. 

Many horses are attacked in their eyes when 
coming five years old, This is vulgarly called 
moon-blindness. ‘It is a periodical blindness, 
which comes and goes, sometimes three or four 
times; but, if it ever comes above once, I ima- 
gine his eyes to be in great danger. 


Of Worm’s being in a horse’s stomach. 
I have often read, in farrier’s works, and 12 








on, whieh cannot otherwise be rubbed off. 





those of veterinary surgeons, of worms in a 
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horse’s stomach—-for my own part, I cannot 
credit it ; for the peristaltic motion of the sto- 
mach is so powerful, and the heat so great, 
when the horse is alive, that I am of opinion that 
worms may as well live between two mill-stones, 
when at work, or in a hot baker’s oven, asin a 
horse’s stomach—and this I have a right to say, 
that, when the motion of the stomach ceases, 


which it does with the life of the animal, in half|with the worst or last of the lot. 


a minute, worms may move from their former 
quarters into the stomach, particularly if the 
stomach be replete with food. Certain we are, 
that no person has ever seen the stomach of a 
horse when alive ; therefore I am justified in 
saying, that I imagine it must be conjecture, and 
that I give a good reason for my opinion : how- 
ever, I will not assert, or be positive in an 
opinion which may be contrary to that of more 
experienced men. 
Wounds in the skin of horses. 

Wounds in the skin of horses will generally 

be cured BY LINT DIPPED IN FR1IAR’s BALSAM. 
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limbed and loose made. It is possible that, when 
he comes to his strength, and fills up, he may 
turn out a good horse. If you have one colt, 
which, in the trial, runs clear away from all the 
rest, you may expect that he will turn out a good 
runner. Take him, about a fortnight after, run 
him with two of the others which were the two 
first of those beaten ; for you must not run him 
Let him give 
them both twenty-one pounds. If he does not 
beat them cleverly, you have no right to expect 
that he is the best, or nearly the best horse of his 
year. 
( To be continued. ) 


0 
BALANCE OF TRADE. 

The subject of the following essay, is one of 
such very general concern, and yet one which 
has been so mystified, by writers on political 
economy, that we concluded on reading it, that 
our friends, plain farmers, would be pleased to 


I have already mentioned the great benefit of|see a matter generally considered so abstruse, 


nitre in inflammatory fevers. 


Osmer relates a/thus simplified and brought home to every one’s 


story of a horse, which he asserts to be a fact :—/junderstanding—with essays like these, we ap- 
that a horse, with the mad staggers on him,}prehend we may diversify the columns of the 


broke out of the stable at a powder-mill, and got 


Farmer occasionally, without any dereliction of 


to a cistern of water in which a large quantity of|promise or duty. Farmer’s sons may read them 


salt-petre had been dissolved. He drank plen- 

tifully of it, after which he became immediately 

well, without any thing else being given him. 

He mentions this, to shew the good effect of nitre 

in fevers. 

df Daffy’s Elixir be too expensive, give Philoni- 
um Romanum. 

I have already mentioned, that a BOTTLE OF 
Darry’s Exrxir is the best medicine I ever 
tried for a horse taken with the cholic, or gripes, 
from drinking cold water, &c. &c. But, as Daf- 
fy’s Elixir is expensive, you may give him onE 
OUNCE OF PHILONIUM ROMANUM—repeat the 
dose in one hour, if the horse be not relieved. 
Two sorts of Cholic and Gripes ; how to distin- 

guish them, and to cure both. 

You must be particularly careful to distinguish, 
for there are two sorts of cholic, or gripes; the 
one proceeds from the horse being chilled by 
cold water, &c.; che other proceeds from cos- 
tiveness and inflammation of the bowels. In the 
latter disorder you must be guided by feeling the 
horse’s pulse, to ascertain whether it be attended 
with any degree of fever. I have told you al- 
ready how to feel a horse’s pulse, and how often, 
in a minute, a horse’s pulse, free from fever, 
should beat. In this latter disorder, the duny 
must be constantly raked away, as it falls into the 
rectum. Give the horse sweet oil inwardly, to 
relax the intestines, and to supple the hard ex- 
crement, which, from dryness, may be lodged 
in the gut, which is frequently the cause of this 
complaint. Give him, every four hours, one 
ounce of the common purging salts. In this 
case, nitre is not to be given, as it acts mortally 
as a diuretic. If the horse be in considerable 
pain, he should be bled, and, if the pain be very 
violent, bleeding should be repeated, because 
there will be inflammation. 

How to judge whether or not that you have the 
best Colt of the year. 

I do not believe there ever was a better horse 
than Mr. Robert Pigott’s Shark, excepting 
Eclipse, which was a very uncommon herse. | 
will tell you what. Shark could do, by which you 
may give a tolerably good guess whether you 
have nearly the best horse of his year. Run five 
or six of your young colts together, one mile: if 
they all come in well together, you may be sure 
that not one of them is worthy to be kept in 
training, excepting you have one amongst them, 
which is an uncommonly large sized colt, large 


elementary principles of importance, applicable 
to the operations and dealings of neighbours and 
of uations. If, however, our impression in this 
respect be not well founded, we shall regret the 
indulgence of it, and only wish that we had some 
way otf taking the vote of our numerous and 
generous patrons, whose will ought to be our 
law.—Ldit. Am. Far. 


FROM THE PORTSMOUTH JOURNAL. 
In the science of political economy, thereare 
no errors so inveterate, as those relating to fo. 
reign commerce. It is but a few years, since it 
was the fashion to regard the books of the cus- 
tom-house as the only standard by which the 


theimports exceeded the exports, it was said that 
the balance of trade was against us; that we 
were running in debt to foreign nations; and that 
poverty and ruin were overtaking us. As the 
balance of trade, in this sense, has always been 
against the United States, it would seem to be 
difficult to reconcile our acknowledged prosperity 
with the correctness of the principle. But 
though better opinions begin to prevail, they are 
not universally received. We still hear predic- 
tions of ruin, because our imports are greater 
than our exports. It may be worth while to 
examine the reasons for this apprehension. 

In the case of an individual, nothing canbe 
plainer than that his imports should exceed his 
exports. How car a man become rich, but by 
receiving more than he parts with? It is the 
same with a nation, If the United States, by 
exporting sixty millions annually, can import 
sixty-four millions, it is apparent that nearly the 
whole difference has been profit. 

The error has arisen from estimating the value 
both of imports and exports at our own custom 
house, instead of estimating their value in the 
foreign country where the exchange is actually 
made. An inquirer learns at the custom house 
that sixty-four millions have been received, and 
that only sixty millions have been sent to pay 
for it; and he naturally asks how the difference 
is to be supplied. If he is not acquainted with 
the course of trade, he naturally supposes that a 
debt of four millions has been incurred ; and he 
shudders at the thought of having all the gold 
and silver drawn fromthe United States to pay it. 





to advantage, gaining thereby a knowledge of|year. 
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Yet a slight attention to the course of domestic 
trade would shew him that his apprehensions were 
groundless. In some of our distant settlements 
corn is fifty cents a bushel, and salt is one hun- 
dred. Ifa Farmer from one of these settlements 
were to come to market with thirty bushels ot 
corn, he might sell it for sufficient to purchase 
thirty-seven bushels of salt. Ifthe value of these 
articles is to be estimated at his own door, he has 
exported fifteen dollars, and imported thirty-sev- 
en dollars. But unless the expenses of his jour- 
ney have exceeded twenty-two dollars, he has 
made a profit by the exchange.—Now the Cus- 





the trade of the nation, as an account kept at a 
Farmer’s door of his out-goings, and in-comings, 
would give of the state of his business. ‘hese 
returns are valuable and necessary—but fer a ve- 
ry different purpose. ; 

The great fallacy of arguments drawn from the 
custom-house returns, will be apparent from con- 
sidering only one branch of the trade of this 
town, namely the treighting business. In the 
course of the last year, we have had twenty-seven 
Ships and twelve Brigs employed in this trade ; 
several of which have made two voyages. It 
will therefore be perfectly within the truth, to 
make a calculation upon forty voyages in the 
These vessels generally took with them 
hay and lumber sufficient to pay their pert char- 
ges inthe Southern States, say $1000 each, or 
$40,000 forthe year. They receive upon an ave- 
rage £1000 sterling each, in Europe ; or $177,600. 
Deducting from this sum, their port charges in Eu- 
rope, there are brought home in salt and iron, or 
left behind to be brought home by others $150,000. 
The whole of this sum appears on the books of 
the custom-house as imforts, without one cent of 
exfiorts to balance it.—But as from this sum, the 
Merchant keeps his ship in repair, pays his sea- 
men, and purchases the outfits of the voyage, it 
consists of interest and reimbursement of capital, 
wages of labour, and profit in the same manner 
as the price, which the Manufacturer receives 
for a piece of Broad cloth, consists of interest 


pros; erity of the, nation could be measured. Ifjand reimbursement of capital, wages of labour, 


and profit. 

A merchant sending his ship to sea, must charge 
against his voyage not only the first cost of his 
cargo, but all the outfits, provisions, and wages 
advanced to the seamen: his own or agents ser- 
vices, and the premiums of insurance. On the 
return of the vessel, he must again charge the 
adventure, with the seamen’s wages, and all the 
expenses attending the landing and sale of the 
goods. In order to know then whether the ba- 
lance of trade is for or against the Country, the 
imports of the merchant must be placed against 
all these charges, and if it exceed the aggregate 
amount we may conclude that his business can 
be continued with profit to himself and benefit to 
the country. The exports of this part of the 
country are bulky and of small value ; in many 
cases not constituting one half the consideration 
that produces the imports—yet this is all that ap- 
pears on the books of the Custom-House. 
Another error, still more inveterate, is the 
opinion that the exportation of specie is injurious 
to the country. Almost the whole of our specie 
currency is Spanish coin,—We received it in 
foreign ports in exchange for the products of our 
labour. It was received and brought home, be- 
cause it was more advantageous atthe time to 
receive it, than to barter our merchandise for that 
of the foreign country. We export it for the 
same reason ; because ii is more advantageous at 
the time, to make our purchases with it, than to 
send merchandise to be bartered. Apply the 
principle once more to an individual. He becomes 
richer or poorer, by the terms of the contracts he 





tom-House returns give just as correct a view of 
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makes, and not by the mere fact of barteriag, or 
of buying and selling for money. If he sells to A 
for money, and employs that money to purchase 
of B, he is not necessarily poorer than if he ex- 
changed his merchandise, at once, with B. If it 
would be profitable to the United States to export 
the products of agricultural industry—grain, pro- 
visions and lumber—to the East Indies and Chi- 
na, and then to exchange them for sugars and teas, 
it does not necessarily follow that the trade is ru- 
inous, because the merchandise i$ sent to the 
West Indies, there exchanged for dollars, and 
the dollars are afterwards sent to China. The 
only difference is the expense of the intermedi-| 
ate voyage, which may, or may not be repaid by 
the. profit of the first adventure, or by that of th 
final shipment. 

Principles are best tried by familiar examples. 
A Hatter, who pays his Shoemaker with money, 
is an exporter of specie. He must previously 
have imported it by the sale of hats. Whecher 
he gains or loses by the mode of payment, de- 
pends upon the fact of his getting better shoes or 
not, by paying in money, instead of paying in hats, 
If he gains by purchasing with moncy, he wil 
generally be anxious to sell for money, that he may 
employ it in his purchases. That is, he will im- 

ort specie, that he may afterwards export it. 

“he case is precisely the same with a nation. If 
money is not exported, it is perfectly certain, it 
will not be imported. In this, as in every thing 
else, it is the demand that procuces the supply. 

Again,—the quantity of money ina country is 
no certain mark of its prosperity.—We do not es- 
timate the wealth of an individual, by the num- 
ber of silver dollars actually in his pocket, but, 
by the command he possesses over the products) 
of labour. In like manner the wealth of a nation 
does not consist in its circuiating medium, but in, 
that, which the circulating medium represents—| 
the products of labour. If all the precious me-| 
tals in England were at once destroyed, she would 
still be a wealthy nation; for she would still pos-| 
sess her fertile soil, her roads and canals and} 
bridges, her buildings and manufactories, her ships) 
and merchandise. So far from the quantity of| 
money being the standard of wealth, it is found 
that money is always scarce in enterprising and} 
thriving communities when it can be profitably; 
employed ; and is always plenty, when from any 
cause, it will not pay the usual rate of interest. 

We should feel almost ashamed of stating anew 
and defending such plain principles, if every 
week did not bring us papers, in which they are 
misunderstood or perverted. 


—— 
NEWS FOR THE LADIES. 
French Female Parliament—Paris, Nov. 20, 1822. 


CuaMBER OF PEERESSES.— A committee of the 
whole chamber sat, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the necessary steps for re-establish- 
ing female conjugal authority in its pristine form. 

Madame la duchesse Haute Voix drew a very 
ag oa picture of the degeneracy of husbands 
in these times, and the wanton infringements 
which they were daily making upon the conjugal 
prerogatives of wives. “She would not,” she 
said, “ take up the time of the chamber by insist- 
ing upon the necessity there was to take immedi- 
ate steps for arresting the progress of this evil, 
because she was sure that every one of the noble 
members would agree with her, that there was 
no time to bose in suppressing an abuse of such 
magnitude. The only question was, what mea 
sures ought to be adoptec? whether the chamber 
would think it most expedient for wives to act in 
an amicable or in a warlike manner? thatis to 
say, to try the effect of flatiery and insinuation 
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their rights, and set the usurped authority of 
their husbands at open defiance? For her part, 
she was, after much consideration, of opinion 
that this last measure would be the most efficient, 
as she trusted she should satisfactorily prove from 
the documents she held in her hand.” 

The noble lady then read several petitions, the 
substance of which was as follows: that, upon dili- 
gent enquiry ip all parts of the kingdom of 
France, it appears that the spirit of matrimonial 
insubordination has spread very much during the 
last eight years ; that owing, as it is supposed, in 
a great measure, to the intercourse France has 
had with England, the married menin the former 
country have in general imbibed the false and 
dangerous opinion, that a husband has.actually 
and bona fide a right to be master in his own 
house ; and in consequence the authority of wives 
has been circumscribed in several points, upon 
which, till the above-mentioned period of time, it 
was always undisputed. Several instances of this 
were given in the different petitions which the 
duchesse read, and from which we select the most 
prominent. 

The marquise de had been compelled by 
her arbitrary husband to wear her gown half an 
inch higher in the bosom than the precise height 
fixed by the fashion (Cries of ‘too bad!’ ‘ shame- 
ful indeed!’ from several members.) Monsieur 
de T , on finding that his wife had broken her 
sclemn promise made to him when he last paid 
her debts of honour, never to game again, had 
hurried her down to his country seat, where she 
had now remained three months in durance, and 
without hope of liberation. (Exclamations of 
‘shocking’ *insupportable!’ from the mejority 
of the members.) Madame de C had been 
forced to diminish the expenses of her toilet dir- 
ing the last year nearly one half. (Violent mur- 
murs of indignation.) ‘ Yes, ladies,” continued 
the duchesse energetically, “* you may well mur- 
mur—these are grievances ; but what will you 
say to the one I am now about to state? an atro- 
cious act of tyranny hitherto unexampled in 
French annals. Monsieur L took it into his 
head to be jealous, without the least reason, of 
his wife’s most intimate friend, comte , and 
seaiag ak forbade her to receive any more visits 

rom that gentleman. It chanced that he return- 
ed home suddenly, atatime when she supposed 
he was in the country, and found her ¢efe-a-tete 
with the comte—and notwithstanding she conde- 
scended to declare that it was by mere accident 
he had been let in, Monsieur L—— had the au- 
dacity to express himself in terms of the highest 
indignation, and even tovthreaten a separation.” 
(At these words the members seemed absolutely 
electrified.) ‘ Yes, ladies,” continued the duchesse 
—‘* you may well be mute with horror and aston- 
ishment ; this is, indeed, an outrage, of which, in 
former times, no French husband would have 
dared to be gully: but such is the consequence 
of innovation. e have, by weak concessions, 
been ourselves the cause of these disorders ; and 
it is only by vigorous measures, and a determined 
assertion of our rights, that we can replace things 
upon their ancient footing. 

Madame la comtesse Tres-Doucement begged 
leave to differ from the noble duchesse—she was 
certain that coercive measures would only pre- 
cipitate the downfal of female authority, which 
she thought, by good policy, might still be pre- 
served. The question was, which was most de- 
sirable, the reality, or the reputation of power? 
(Several voices, ‘the reality, to be sure.’) “If 
this is your opinion, ladies, I think I can convince 
you that mild methods are most likely to procure 
it.” 


The noble speaker then entered on the subject 























quoted several examples, to prove that smiles, 
tears and caresses were the natural weapons of 
women ; and who, she asked, could wield these 
weapons with moré certain effect than French 
women, whom nature had gifted with the most 
seducing powers of persuasion? It had been as- 
serted that this spirit of innovation was fostered 
by intercourse with the English. This assertion 
was perfect.y false: she was no partizan of the 
English ; on the contrary, she regarded them as 
natural enemies ; but she could not refuse justice 
evento an enemy. She had been in England, had 
seen much of society there, and she could assure 
the chamber, that there was no country in Eu- 
rope in which the wives exercise a more despotic 
sway. It is true, there is a certain restiveness of 
character, if she might so express it, in the men, 
whith prompted them, occasionally, to oppose 
the measures of their wives, merely and solely 
that they might enjoy the reputativn of being 
masters: but this opposition was a mere gascon- 
ade, which never went further than words, and 
was rarely to be found but among the little gen- 
try of the provinces. The nature of it has been 
happily described by one of their poets in the fol- 
lowing lines :— 
“The surly ’squire at noon resolves to rule ; 
And half the day, zounds! madam is a fool; 
O’ercome at night, the vanquish’d victor says, 
‘Ah! Kate, you women have such coaxing 
ways!’ 
If, then, English women, in spite of their native 
pride and timidity, can by their blandishments 
subjugate their husbands, what may not French- 
women hope to effect ?” The noble speaker then 
sat down amidst great applause. 
Madame la marquise le Sage, thought that nei- 
ther of the noble members had looked at the 
matter in all its various bearings. The evil was, 
in fact, of so complicated a nature, that it was 
not possible to apply a general remedy: for if 
forcible measures might be improper in some 
cases, lenient ones would in others be equally so; 
and she had many reasons to believe, that there 
were circumstances under which a mixture of 
both might be necessary. 
After considerable discussion, the business was 
referred to a private committee of twelve expe- 
rienced matrons, who were appointed to investi- 
gate the various petitions presented to the cham- 
ber, and to draw up a matrimonial code, by which 
provision should be made for all possible difficul- 
ties which wives might have to encounter in the 
government of refractory husbands. 

Madame la vicomtesse du Fard, begged leave 
to call the attention of the chamber to the neces- 
sity of bestowing some mark of approbation ona 

erson who, though in an humble rank of life, had 
shown that he knew how to support the character 
which the French have always maintained for po- 
liteness. ‘‘ This person,” continued the vicom- 
tesse, “is Monsieur Cosmetique, a perfumer, who, 
with a delicacy worthy of imitation, offers his 
renovating bloom to ladies who fancy themselves 
troubled with wrinkles. Observe with what deli- 
cacy the word fancy is introduced” (A burst of 
laughter from some of the juvenile members.) 
“Ladies may laugh, but I maintain that an affair 
of this kind is no joking matter. We all know 
that age is not the only enemy to female charms: 
hot rooms, the vigils of the card-table, and other 
causes, may accelerate their decline ; but what 
woman of delicate feelings could bear the thought 
of applying to a coarse tradesman, who should 
inform the public, that he had invented a wash to 
take away wrinkles? It is only by looking at the 
matter in this point of view, that we-can esti- 
mate the exquisitely beautiful mixture of senti- 
ment and politeness observable in the advertise- 








on their domestic tyrants, or at once to assert 


at great length, and in a very able manner. She 





ment of Monsieur Cosmetique, for which I move 
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May 9 1823.]} ev 
that he be rewarded by a vote of thanks from the 
chamber.” ) 

After a short debate, the motion was carried 
by a considerable majority, and the sitting closed 
at three o’clock. 
ee 0 eee 


TRIBUTE TO MERIT. 
translation of « letter from Monsieur de Dombelle, 

President of the Central Agricultural Society 

of Aancy, to the Right. Hon. Sir John Sin- 

clair, Bart. dated Nancy, 7th November 1821. 

“S1r,—I have the honour to inform you, that 
on the Sd of this month, the Central Society of 
Agriculture of Nancy, has inscribed your name 
on the list of its Foreign Correspondents. The 
Diploma shall be transmitted to you without de- 
lay. I hope that you will not refuse the lustre 
which your name would procure it, to a Society 
now in itsinfancy 

“IT beg leave here to express, all the satisfac- 
tion which I experience, in achoice so honourable 
to the Society ; and to add, how mech I am per- 
sonally flattered, with the sort of brotherhood, 
which this gives me, with the person, whom I 
consider to be the first agriculturist in Europe. 

“ J] have been occupied, Sir, for some time, in 
translating your excellent ‘* Code of Agriculture.” 
If any hing can contribute to raise Agriculture in 
France, to the rank of a science, which we could 
not till now pretend to do, it will certainly be the 
publication of this work in French, being the 
most systematic, the most concise, and, in my 
opinion, the most perfect, which has hitherto 
been written in any language. 

“In the course of this work, which is already 
well advanced, I have perceived more than once, 
that I should require information, respecting 
some particulars. If you would have the extreme 
kindness, to permit me to apply to you, to obtain 
such mformation, it would be a motive for grati- 
tude, which I would well know how to value; 
and ir which all the French Agriculturists, who 
know how to appreciate your useful lessons, would 
participate with me. 

“ I have already met with some words of which 
I do not well know the meaning ; for instance, I 
do not know what is the insect called wire worm. 
I have not been able to ascertain it, nor even to 
approximate what it can be, as it does not ex- 
tend its ravages with us, to grain sown on clover, 
when ploughed up, as is the case in England. I 
do not know either, what is the plant called “ rid- 
grass,” of which I_ have not yet seen the botani- 
cal name given. Perhaps, indeed, it may have 
escaped me while reading, and I may find it out 
in the continuation of the translation. 

“'Phis work, to which, notwithstanding its im- 
pertance, lam only able to devote a short time 
every day, will still require three or four months ; 
but I hope it will be published about that time. 

I beg that you will accept the expression of the 
respectful sentiments, with which I ‘have the ho- 
‘hour to be, 

Sir, 
Your very humble and obedient servant, 

(Signed) Marruiteu pe DomBELLE ainé.” 

—$— *°= 
A NEW ARTICLE OF EXPORT. 

‘We know the fact, that Mr. H. Traphagen, a 
respectable farmer at Horsimus, N. Jersey, near 
the city of Jersey, raised last summer about 
20,000 heads of Cabbage forthe New York mar- 








. FROM THE FARMERS’ JOURNAL. 
IR— ee 

You probably know that farmers are in the 
habit of Manuring land by the eye, and in that 
way are liable to mistakes—I have found, in the 
Complete Grazier, a valuable table, and presum- 
ing the calculation to be accurate, I think its pub- 
lication may be very useful. 

I remain, your’s, &c. 





East Greenwich, March 27. 


The following table for manuring land is extract- 
ed from an English work entitled the Com- 
plete Grazier :-— 


No. of loads per acre. 
3/4|5|6|7]8 





No. of heaps to load | 1} 2 


— = —— 





At 5 yards distance.| 193/96 | 64,48 | 38 | 32| 27)24 
At 54 do. do. |160'80/53 40/32) 26/23/20 
At 6 do. do. | 134/67 |44|33 | 26| 22] 19] 16 
At 64 do. do. |114/57|38/28/22/ 19] 16/14 
At7 do. do. 98 |49| 3212419) 16] 14112 
At 74 do. do. 86 '43 |28|21]17} 14] 12] 10 
At8 do. do. 75 37 }25'18|15)}12)10] 9 


Explanation of the first two rows of figures in the 
hreceding table. 

The number of heaps, consisting of one load 
each, laid at five yards distance, is 193 to cover 
one acre ; at two heaps to a load 96 ; at three 
heaps, 64; at four heaps, 48; and so to the end 
—each of the follo-ving rows is to be read in a 
similar manner. 


<< 0 a 
FROM THE REPORTER. 


HEMP. 

The sample of hemp accompanying the follows 
ing letter, can be seen at our office. It has been 
examined by a competent judge who does not 
hesitate to pronounce it equal to the best Russia. 
The thanks of the public are due to the worthy 
gentleman, for communicating a fact of so much 
importance, which he has fully established by re- 
peated experiments. 

Springhill, February 8, 1823. 























Dear Sir, 

I send you for the inspection of the farmers of 
Fayette and the adjoining counties, a sample of 
hemp, the produce of my farm. The only differ- 
ence in the management of it from the ordinary 
mode, is in ricking it away, and letting it remain 
a year. The parcel from which this sample was 
taken, was laid down the middle of November and 
taken up the last of January. You will observe it 
has a red tinge, which was produced by spread- 
ing it too thick, and the wet warm weather mil- 
dewed it. Itis however of such a quality that I 
have ng hesitation in saying, that if all growers 
of hemp in the western country would join and 
raise such, we should soon banish the Russian 
hemp from our ports. I observe a writer in 
Niles’ Register of the 25th ultimo, estimates the 
importation to the U. States from Russia in 1821 
as follows: Duck and Sheeting $818,850, Cord- 


age $28,281, Hemp $441,114. Our exports in the 


same year of domestic articles, to Russia, amount- 
ed to $127,939, composed of Oak bark, Rice, 
Cotton, Hops, Spirits, &c. leaving a balance of 
$1,160,306 against the United States. This wri- 
ter very justly observes “ that if those articles 
now exported from Russia were made at home, 





ket; but he was unable to dispose of more than 
ene half of them in the fail from his wagons—The| 
other half of this valuable vegetable he made in-' 
te Sour Krout, which he now sells at from 8 to| 
10 dollars a barrel for exportation to India &c.| 
On Saturday we saw a wagon load of barrels of 
-Krout going on ship board.—A. Y, Gaz. 


then there would be an additional market for at 
least $1,160,306 more of domestic materials, la- 
bour and subsistence, which are now useless, un- 
employed and unsaleable. It would give anew as- 
pect to Kentucky and Missouri, if these states 
could supply ihe hemp, cordage and duck which 


among the farmers, ropemakers and weavers, of 
the west, would indeed cause the wilderness to 
blossom like the rose. Yet for the sake of the 
paltry revenue derived from those articles, the 
country is deprived of the profits of raising, ma- 
nufacturing, and distributing such articles.” But 
can or ought we to ask those favours of the Unit- 
ed States, until we first produce the hemp of a 
quality suitable? That can only be done by wa- 
ter rotting or preserving it a year. ‘The latter is 
in the power of every grower of hemp, and cer- 
tainly much the largest number of them can by 
an exertion lay one year out of the proceeds of 
their hemp, when the quality will be so much im- 
proved, and the price greatly enhanced. The 
sample sent is inferior to any of several experi- 
ments T have known made, and there are many 
farmers in the country who can testify to the ani- 
form result. Your friend and humble servant, 
NATH’L. HART 
—=0 
We feel under an obligation to our friendly 
correspondent, for the opportunity he has afford- 
ed us of giving such early publicity to the inter- 
esting event noticed below, ° 
Harper’s Ferry Free Prese. 
TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 
On the 27th of June, 1824, at 34 minutes past 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, will end the present 
Chaldean period, and leave us for the space of 
two hours and fifty minutes in sublime and plea- 
sing astonishment, as night will be realized and 
the stars visible, if our atmosphere should be 
free from clouds. The writer of this article has 
undertaken the agreeable task of making calcula- 
tions relative to the different phases and aspects 
of this great Eclipse : they are made for the me- 
redian of Harper’s Ferry, in latitude 39 deg. 29 
min. N. longitude 77 deg. 5 min. W. of Green- 
wich, and are as follows: 
Beginning of the eclipse, 4 h. 34 m. afternoon. 





Total darkness, 5 56 
End, 7 
Duration, 2 50 


The return of this Phenomenon being variable 
in consequence of the retrocession of the lunar 
nodes, which is 19 degrees and 20 minutes every 
year. Sy means of this variation, it is seldom 
seen in any country more than twice in an age.— 
It will not be visible in Europe, but will to the 
American continents, and part of the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans. 

In this instance of Eclipse, the Moon’s inhabi- 
tants on the side next the Earth (if any such 
there be) will see her shadow, like a dark spot, 
travelling over the Earth’s surface about twice 
as fast as her equatorial part moves from West 
to East, for the space of about five thousand 
miles, the breadth varying according to the Sun’s 
obliquity. 

P. S. Since the above was written, the calcu- 
lation has been pursued, and the following results 
obtained : 

The next total eclipse will occur on the 9th of 
July, 1842, at 16 minutes 44 seconds past 11 in 
the morning. It will be invisible to us, of course. 


The succeeding total eclipse, however, will be 
visible in the United States, and will happen on 
the 20th day of July, 1860, at 59 minutes 28 se- 
conds past 7 o’clock in the forenoon. 

Washington Co. Md. March 17, 1823. 


—a ) 


SPORTS OF THE TURF, 
The races to be held in May over the Union 
Course, Long Island, promise more sport than 
as ever before been offered on a similar occasion 
1) any part of thiscountry. They commence on 
\ionday, the 26th, when a sweepstakes will be 
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which are, a full sister to Eclipse, a fuil brother|the widest way of each piece so as to clear 14 


to Sir Walter, and other high bred colts, On 
Tuesday, the great. match race will take place 
between Eclipse and the horse that may be pro- 
duced by the Virginia sportsmen, for 20,000 dol- 
lars. On Wednesday, the first day’s purse, for 
1000 dollars, will be run for, and among the 
horses to contend for it ** Cock of the Rock.” 
the brother to Eclipse, and second (as is here 
thought,) only to him in speed and bottom, is 
already on the ground.—The second day’s purse 
is for 600 andthe third for $300, We understand 
that the Virginia sportsmen who accepted the 
challenge of Eclipse, have a stable of six of the 
best southern horses to bring on, and from Ma- 
ryland, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, several 
fine horses are to be produced—The number of 
superior animals that will be on the ground, 
leaves no question that the competition between 
them will afford more gratification thar. the 
sportsmen of this country have yet enjoyed. 
NM. Y. .fmerican. 


——P ae 


A DRAWING OF A MACHINE FOR BORING POSTS, 
WITH EXPLANATIONS OF 
PARTS. 


ITS DIFFERENT 





inch from one end of each, with the large auger 
intended to bore the posts, bore holes the same 
distance from the other end of each piece. These 
pieces then are to be fixed on the handle of the 
auger at each end by the small holes, not as re- 
presented in the drawing at EE, this being above 
the handle, the only way to be done on paper, but 
horizontally on one side of the handle. Thus 
fixed, the lever F which is a common pole, is put 
through the large holes of the pieces E E, and 
the auger turned with great facility by holding 
the other end of the pole in one hand and walking 
around the frame. Phis way of boring I perform 
altogether by children. But there is another way 
more expeditious but with an equal saving of la- 
bour, to be done by an able hand with a short le- 
ver about 4 feet long. In this case the borer 
stands in the same place on ofe side of the frame, 
and turns the auger with the short lever with as 
inuch ease as he could bore with any other auger 
in the usual way. 
I dm Sir your’s with great respect, 


JAMES RINGGOLD. 
Rock HAut, 8th March, 1823. 
= ee 














Editorial Correspondence. 


DRALNING MARSH LAND—RICE, POTA- 
* TOES, &c. 
Poplar Grove, S. C. 
13 miles from Charleston. 





Dear SIR, 

I am still at the plantation, enjoying the liberal 
hospitality of your excellent friend Charles El- 
liott Rowand, Esq. where I have been for the last 
seven days ; I find him so very generous that he 





| |will not even suffer me to speak to him in any 
| \terms of acknowledgment—To an honest mind, 


ii] such attentions ought to be, as they are, a pain— 





A.A. A.A. is a frame made of oak timber 6 
inches by 3, tenanted together, the long pieces 5 
feet in length, and the short 2 feet, with snatch- 


_ box notches in the centre to wedge the posts be 


fore boring, as at A A. BB. are two upright 
pieces of timber 2) inches square and of differ- 
ent length to clear the spire of the auger D when 
fixed in its conductors C C, to be tenanted in the 
pieces bb of 2} inches square, and long enough 
to travel over the centre of the notchesat A A 
in the short space of the frame, so as to keep the 
upright pieces B B perpendicular. 

CC are two pieces of inch plank 24 inches 
wide, of suitable length to extend across the 
frame lengthwise, with notches to correspond 
with the size of the shank of the auger D, and at 
such distanees apart as the holes intended to be 
bored in the posts require; the straight piece C 
to be nailed on the upper ends of the pieces B B, 
the other piece C with corresponding notches to 
be kept loose, except when the auger is fixed for 
boring, and then itis placed upon the upper part 
of the nailed piece C and confined by bars or 
nails that may be taken out and put in with the 
fingers, at each end of the nailed piece, which 
fixing is done in an instant. The pieces thus fix- 
ed form an unerring conductor tothe auger which 
cannot deviate from its course in turning, 

D is a large auger 24 inches, fixed to turn 
with a lever, which makes the labour of turning 
so easy that children of 5 or 6 years old can work 
it, and consider it as an amusing play for them. 
Ihave had all my posts bored this winter by two 
small boys 6 years old, one of them my own son. 
The auger for this mode of boring, is fixed in the 
following manner, take two picces of timber not 
liable to crack or split, 9 inches long, 4 inches by 
2 in width, bore holes with an auger 1} inch, 


|because there is no probability of my ever being 
able to return them. 

I wish you could be here to take a view of the 
beautiful Cherokee hedge fence, extending eight 
or ten miles around Poplar Grove plantation :— 
The description which you have published in the 
American Farmer of this ** non descrift,” is cer- 
tainly a modest one. When nature is in her de- 
solation, we are here presented with the lively 
and cheerful prospect of a gay and beautiful gar- 
den, flourishing even in the rigour of winter. 

Mr. Rowand is, unquestionably, and he has the 
reputation, of being one of the best Planters in 
South Carolina. Heis now about 51 years of age 
—is the descendant of a Scotsman—has two plan- 
tations—the one where I now am, consists of 1000 
acres, 500 of which is cultivated in rice—-100 in 


corn and potatoes—all the rice, corn and potato 
land is reclaimed marsh, situated on Stone River, 
and which -yields him immense crops. His me- 


thod of draining land originated with himself— 
the particulars of which he has published in the 
American Farmer, and a model of h‘s trunk, gate, 
é&c. was also communicated.* 

The trunk used by Mr. Rowand, without devia- 
tion, has been found to answer every possible 
service for the last thirty years—and one is now 
in operation flooding his rice-fields to-day, which 
was put in the ground in March, 1795.—1 am per- 
suaded that the publication of a drawing from 
the model which he sent you, with a few lines of 
explanation which can be made from his commu- 
nication, would be very useful information to all 
future reclaimers of marsh land. 

Mr. Rowand is amongst the most zealous friends 
to Agricultural improvement in this country-— 
some part of every day is devoted to strangers in 





* And loaned by the Editor to some good friend 
who never returned it. ” 





answering enquiries which are made of him. I 
enclose you a list of names of,persons te whom he 
has gratuitously sent boxes of the Rose Cuttings. 
It will give you an idea of the public spirit, the 
disinterestedness—the genuine amor patri¢ which 
actuates such menf—and will show how much 
may be done by a single individual, acting under 
such dispositions. Several boxes of diiferent roots 
are now waiting the return of bh:s boat from 
Charleston, to be sent to different parts of the 
United States. 

Your’s respectfully, 

WM. F. REDDING. 

The above extract is from a private letter on 
business, and was not intended for publication— 
but it seemed a fit occasion to make publick ac- 
xnowledgment of Mr. Rowand’s liberality and 
useful services to the good cause, and to congra- 
tulate the publick on the increasing prevalence 
of a disposition amongst farmers, for the inter- 
change of good offices in this way. 

Eiit. Am. Far. 

+ The list gives the names of fifty-one of the 
most eminent citizens and practical agriculturists 
in the states of Maryland, Massachusetts, Virgi- 
nia, the Carolinas, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Dela- 
ware, Louisiana, and that of Lemuel Taylor, Esq. 
Matanzas, and Sir John Sinclair, Scotland. 

Edit. Am. Far. 
a 0 
AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. 
Extract to the Editor from Frederick County, 
Virginia, April 23, 1823. 

It is with pleasure I inform you that our crops 
of small grain are unusually fine, and promise an 
abundant harvest. They are much superior to 
any crop since 1819, and with the exception of 
that memorable year, I think I have never seen 
them better. 


i eeeneetiinel 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 





Poolsvilie, Md, May 2d, 1823. 

“ The crops of wheat and rye in this sectio 
of country and opposite this, in the limestone 
lands in Virginia, have a pleasing appearance, 
and the present scarcity of grain, together with 
rye straw is great—as great'a scarcity wasnever 
witnessed by the oldest settler among us. The 
crops may be pitched, and great crops aimed at, 
if they should get through, but it will be (in the 
general phrase) a tight rub. 

Corn and rye is selling in Virginia, at one dol- 
lar per bushel. Grass seems to up slowly, 
and vegetation has been much checked by the 
very severe frost of Friday morning 25th ultimo.” 
With respect, 

HOMAS WHEELER, 
——<———< 


PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE. 

A report of the tobacco Inspected at and de- 
livered from Lower Marlboro’ Inspection Ware- 
house in Calvert county during the quarter com- 
mencing on the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-three, and ending oa the 
first of April, eighteen hundred and twenty 
three. 














r Growth not 
Domestic <eht Re--nm 
growth. —— speeted. Total. 
Number in- 
46 46 
spected. 
Number de- 95 95 
livered. 

















JAMES W. LAWRENCE, Inspector. 
Treasury Orrick, ANNApouis, April 28, 1823. 


True Copy from the or 
this office. b. 


iginal report on file in 
HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. ; 

The inspecting committee of this society, will 
meet on Tuesday evening the 6th inst. at Mr. 
Brantingham’s Tavern, in Broadway near Art- 
street at 6 o’clock P. M.to receive all such ve- 
ctables, flowers, and fruit, as may be brought 
or prize competition, and will continue to meet 
there every Tuesday evening (except on the last 
Tuesday in each month, being the regular 
monthly meetings at Broadway House) until fur- 
ther nvtice. 





ComMITTEE. 

John R. Murray, 

John McNab, 

Themas Hogg, James McBrair, 

Peter Hattrick, James Dick, 

From the specimens of skill already exhibited, 
avery handsome display is expected on Tuesday 
evening, particularly of choice Spring flowers.— 
he early cucumbers produced before the socie 
ty on the 29th of April, raised by Mr. William 
Wilson of this city, and Mr. Arril, in the gar- 
dens of S. Van Renselaer, Esq. of Albany, do 
these gentlemen much credit. Mr. Arril’s cu- 
cimber was 10 inches in length, and 8 inches in 
circumference, and in as fine perfection as could 
be raised in the middle of summer. The bunch- 
es of sea kail, by Mr. Floy, will probably be the 
means of introducing into general culture, this 
choice vegetable so much extolled in Europe ; it 
seems to suit this climate well, and the cultivation 
is very simple.—V. Y. paper. 

ee ) aaa—— 
LITERARY. 

Proposals, for publishing by subscription, a coL- 
LECTION OF FUGITIVE POEMS, moral, sentimen- 
tal and satirical—by Selleck Osborn. 

The author of the articles which are to com- 
pose this volume, never wrote witha view to fame 
or profit; he merely obeyed the impulse of the 
moment. Of those which were sent to the press 
he seldom retained copies, and they were usually 
forgotten by him, until recalled to his mind by 
the public prints, which have often gratified him 
by flattering notice, but have also frequently an- 
noyed him by mutilations which were extremely 
mortifying. This last circumstance (besides pri 
vate solicitations and other motives,) has induced 
him to collect, with considerable pains, his scat- 
tered effusions, and to add some unpublished 
pieces; which, altogether, will at least have the 
merit of being genuine—and perhaps that of in 
culcating, to the best of the author’s capacity, 

ood prise:pies and amiable sentiments—exclud- 
ing all matters relative to party politics. 

Disinterestedness is not pretended: It is con- 
fessed that a liberal patronage would be very ac- 
ceptable, on various accounts. The author con- 
fides in the tried zeal of his friends throughout 
the Union, for the promotion of his interest in 
this case. 

_ The volume will be neatly printed in a duodeci- 
mo form, of 200 pages, on handsome paper, with 
type entirely new, and well bound in boards, at 
$1, payable on delivery. A commission of twelve 
per cent. will be allowed to agents on all returns 
made. 

Gentlemen holding subscription papers, will 
please return them by the first of June next, or 
as soon us reasonable efforts have been made to 
ebtain subscribers. 

All communications to be addressed to the au- 
thor, at Merchants’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Boston, March 24, 1823. 

A subscription paper may be seen in the office 
of the American Farmer, and the editor of this 
paper will be happy to receive the names of gen- 
tlemen who may be disposed to subscribe—be- 
lieving, as he does, that patronage would be, in 


Martin Hoffman, 
William Curr, 


ence both to the poems and their amiable am 
benevolent-hearted author. 
DP) a 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY: 
Br 7.J. Rocers, Eso. 

This work, commemerative of the actions 
and virtues of the heroes and statesmen of the 
American revolution is likely to receive a very 
extensive patronage, and to be emiched by biog- 
raphies from the pens of some of the most learn- 
ed and eminent men in the country. We have 
observed with great pleasure the names of seve- 
ral distinguished living Americans on the subscrip- 
tion list, and have seen one or two letters from 
others of equal «i:stimc sion, enclosing biographi- 
cal sketches to the Editor ot the work. 

ED () ee 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 

To the Editors of the National Intelligencer. 

GENTLEMEN: It is probable that the late ses- 
sion of Congress has terminated without any de- 
finitive ineasures in relation to firm and perma- 
nent establishments on the coast of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

As a good map of the country, from that ocean 
to our present Western States and Territories, 
would tend greatly to enlighten the public mind, 
now awakened to that quarter, I subjoin the 
south western boundary of the United States, 
with those of Louisiana and Arkanzaw. 

The latitude of the northwest point of the Lake 
of the Woods has been ascertained, by a British 
Engineer, to be 49 degrees, 27 minutes. This 
gives 7 degrees, 27 minutes from the south bound- 
ary on the Pacific tothe parallel of the north- 
west point of the Lake of the Woods. These 
make a meridian line of the length of 517 miles, 
and 77 hundredths ; of which the half will be 
about 259 miles. If this be assumed for the 
length of the east and west sides, and 300 miles, 
as before proposed, for the north and south, they 
would give a double tier of Territories and States 
containing each about 77,700 square miles, with 
the exception of those on the coast. 

However it may, eventually, be necessary to 
control the boundaries of States by mountains and 
rivers, the country is, at present, too imperfect- 
ly known for that purpose. 

A. B. WOODWARD, 

City of Detroit, March 13, 1823. 

—EEED 0 ae 
CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 

The subscriptions for this important underta- 
king proceed with a degree of success equal to 
the most sanguine expectations. The amount 
subscribed within the last eight or nine days is 
above $80,000. The Schuylkill bank yesterday 
subscribed $10,000, and the Hand-in-Hand Insu- 
rance Company $5,000. The subscriptions in 
one block of buildings in Chesnut ward amcunt 
to $5,800.— American Sentinel. 


The following remarkable instance of the saga- 
city of a Dog is copied from the Canadian Times 
of April 11, printed at Montreal : 

“On Saturday, 29th ult. Mr. Dunn, formerly 
of this city, in attempting to go from Lapraire to 
his mills, a few miles distance, on the ice of the St. 
Lawrence, the horse and sleigh sunk through the 
surface, andthe former immediately disappeared. 
By his struggling in the water the horse became 
disengaged from the sleigh, which floated—by 
this, Mr. Dunn, who had fallen through the ice 
when he sprung from it, supported himself for 
some time. During his stay in this perilous situ- 
ation, astrange dog who had seen the accident, 
came from the shore and endeavoured to rescue 


him to the shore. So great were the exertions 
of this noble animal, that he very nearly shared 
a fate from which he was endeavouring to save a 
human being. While the dog was exercising, by 
influence of instinct, a degree of generosity that 
is often found wanting in many of our race, Mr. 
Wood of St. Johns, succeeded in reaching to Mr. 
Dunna pole, by which, after considerable exer- 
tion the latter was rescued from his dangerous 
situation, The above facts were related to us by 
« person who had them from one of the parties 
concerned.” 
See) 6 
SAILING CARRIAGES. 

A machine, invented by a gentleman of Christ 
College, Cambridge, was lately tried at New 
Market. In shape, it is nearly that of an isosce- 
les triangle, a*d it moves with the broad end for- 
ward, on four wheels. It has a boom thirty-two 
feet long, and an exceeding high mast. It will 
carry twelve persons at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour. To the axle of the hinder wheels is 
fixed a rudder, It can go on a wind, and tack as 
a vessel at sea, and is capable of being so correct- 
ly guided, that the pilot, at pleasure, can run the 
wheels over a stone.—London Mag. 


= SS 


The King of England has presented to the na- 
tion the Library of his father. The following ig 
his letter to Lord Liverpool, announcing the do- 
nation. The trusteesof the British Museum are 
to have the disposition of his Majesty’s gift. 
Dear Lord Liverfiool—The King, my late 
revered and excellent father, having formed, du- 
ring a long series of years, a most valuable and 
extensive library, consisting of about one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand volumes, I have re- 
solved to present this collection to the British 
Nation. 

Whilst I have the satisfaction, by this means 
of advancing the literature of my country, I also 
feel that I am paying a just tribute to the memo- 
ry of a parent, whose life was adorned with eve- 
ry public and private virtue, 

I desire to add, that I have great pleasure, my 
lord, in making this communication through you. 
Believe me, with great regard, your sincere 


friend. 
(Signed) 
Pavilion, Brighton, Jan. 15, 1823. 
The Earl of Liverpool, K. G. &c. 


G. R. 


—_ 
EPITAPHS. 
At Ockham, in Surrey, 1736. 
The Lord saw good, I was lopping off wood, 
And down fell from the tree; 
I met with a check, and I broke my neck, 
And so death lopp’d off me. 
At Selby, in Yorkshire. 
Here lies the body of poor Frank Row, 
Parish clerk and gravestone cutter ; 
And this is writ to let you know, 
What Frank for others used to do, 
Is now for Frank done by another. 
At Northallerton, 


Hic jacet Walter Gun, 

Some time landlord of the Sun. 
Sic transit gloria mundi! 

de drank hard upon Friday, 

That being a high day, 
Then took to his bed, and died upon Sunday. 
In the old church of All Saints, in Newcastle. 


Here lies poor Wallace, 

The prince of good fellows, 
Clerk of Allhallows, 
And maker of bellows. 





him from drowning, by laying hold of the collar 





of his coat, and using violent exertions to drag 


He bellows did make ’till the day of his death ; 
But he that made bellows could never make breath, 
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AXIOMS IN FARMING. 

The following maxims are by Thomas Cooper, 
Esq. 

: Two crops of grain should not succeed each 
other: they should be separated by potatoes, clo- 
ver, grass, turnips, beets or carrots for stall 
feeding. 

2. Good agriculture requires no naked fallows : 
fallow crops [any hoed crops] that compel you 
to keep the ground clean while they are growing, 
answer the purpose. 

3, Manure once in four years. 

New-England Farmer. 


TEND WARIS. 














BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, MAY 9, 1823. 





The committee vf arrangement have deci- 
ded, that the next Maryland Cattle Show, shall 
be held at the Maryland Tavern on the Frederick 
Road, in the month of October next—the day 
will be announced, after consultation has been 
held with the society on the Eastern Shore. In 
the mean time the premiums to be awarded, 
have been agreed upon, and will be proclaimed 
in the next Farmer—when it appears, we hope 
the Editors in this State, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, will copy it into their respective papers. 

_—_—=—Iaa 


A GREAT CONVENIENCE FOR GOOD 
HOUSEWIVES. 

Daniel Richardson, an ingenious and respecta- 

ble mechanic, has brought to great perfection, 

he REFRIGERATOR or Portable Ice House.— 

Good housewives only can calculate the many 


Duke of Angouleme had arrived at head quar- 
ters, and it is naturally to be inferred from this 
circumstance, that Spain would be forthwith in- 
vaded, it his royal highness did not receive coun- 
ter orders in a few days from Paris. 

The King of Spain, accompanied by six thous- 
and troops, left Madrid on the 20th March, for 
Seville, as previously settled by the Cortes. 

The Traveller of the 31st announces that in- 
telligence had been received by arapid convey- 
ance from the head quarters of the French army 
of theeastern Pyrenees, informing of the arri- 
val there of the Duke d’Angouleme, on the 22d 
March. It hac been reported that strong disaf- 
fection had been manifested in that division of 
the French army, (about 32,000 men ;) but 
nothing was said of it in letter by this convey- 
ance. There was a report that Mina entered 
the French territory on the 17th, but it appears 
to have been without foundation. Mina was at 
Perthus onthe 18th. 

A new Poem by Lord Byron, called “ The Age 
of Bronge,” was published in London, on the Ist 
of April. 

LiveRpoot, March 28. 

The animation which our cotton market show- 
ed last week, subsided on Saturday. 

The Liverpool Mercury contains an acceunt of 
the shipwreck of one of the packets from Dublin 
for Liverpool. Upwards of one hundred fassen- 
gers perished, 

Accounts, it is said, have been received from 
Admiral Kreusanstern, that a Russian officer had 
accomplished the extraordinary journey of 50 


BELLFOUNDER, 


The wonderful Norfolk Vrotter, imported July, 
1822, from England, to Cover this season, 1823, 
at twenty dollars, and one dollar the Groom— 
the money to be faid to the Groom at Covering. 


This celebrated horse, is a bright bay, with 
black legs, standing 15 hands high ; his superior 
blood, symmetry, and action, excel those of every 
other trotting Stallion. He is allowed by the 
best judges in Norfolk, to be the fastest and best 
bred horse ever sent out of that county. He has 
proved himself a sure foal getter, and his stock 
for size and substance are not to be surpassed— 
they are selling at the highest prices of any hor- 
ses in Norfolk. 

iG7 BELLFOUNDER was got by that well 
known, fast and high formed trotter, Old Bell- 
founder, out of Velocity, which trotted on the 
Norwich road in 1806, sixteen miles in one hour, 
and though she broke fifteen times into a gallop, 
and as often turned round, won her match. In 
1808, she trotted twenty-eight miles in one hour 
and forty-seven minutes, and has also done many 
other great performances against time. 

Belliounder, at five years old, trotted two 
miles in six minutes, and in the following year 
was matched for two hundred guineas to trot 
nine miles in thirty minutes, and he won, easily 
by twenty-two seconds. His owner, shortly after 
challenged to perform with him seven‘een miles 
and a half in one hour, but it was not accepted. 
He has since never been saddled or matched. 

Old Bellfounder, was a true descendant from 





dayson the polar ice, and had arrived at an en- 
tirely open polar sea. 
April 4. Our cotton market generally has 





useful and economical purposes to which this 
contrivance may be applied. The improvements 
made by Mr. Richardson, have so far perfected) 
the Refrigerator, that it may now be fully relied, 
upon, for keeping butter, milk, meat, eggs, fruit, 
vegetables, or any article of househould con- 
sumption, perfectly cool, fresh and pure. AH 
the above named articles, may be preserved in 
these machines, as long as desirable, perfectly 
sweet, clean and free fromtaint. The Refrige- 
rator may be deposited in the cellar, in the gar- 
ret, inany part of the house, or even in the open 
sun, without any perceptible injury to the con-) 
tents ; it dees not require to be replenished with| 
ice, more than once in three days, during the hot-; 
test season ; and it is attended with another ad- 
vantage—complete security against every species 
of vermin, to which it is totally inaccessible, and 
in winter, it will keep any article from freezing, 
that is deposited init. Every family ought to 
have one—the price is from $15 to $25, accor- 
ding to size—and the manufactory is in East- 
street, opposite Mr. Nevins’ Church. 


(I ——— 


fic~ We have succeeded in obtaining some 
very interesting information, respecting the pre- 
paration of flax, which will be given to our rea- 
ders, inthe next farmer, if, in the mean time, 
we obtain the necessary engravings of the ma- 
chinery. ‘The result of this information is, that 
all attempts to dress it, without wretting, have 
been unavailing for practical and common use— 
and that of the two modes of wretting, by dew 
and water—the latter is the more expeditious, 
and in other respects, the preferrable one. 

a |) 


LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 

The ship Minerva, Capt. Wilson, in 28 days 
from Liverpool, has brought papers of that place 
of the 5th April, feom which it appéars that no 
accounts had been received of the commence- 


| 
| 


been in a very dul! and declining state through- 
outthe past month. Some speculative purchases 
had the effect of producing a temporary im-} 
provement, but, not being followed up to any ex- 
tent, the demand again subsided, and during the 
present week the market has been quite as dull 
and depressed asin any preceding one this year. 
Our quotations are fully 4d. per lb. lower in New 
Orleans, and }d- per lb. in every other descrip- 
tion, than on the Ist ultimo. i 

The total sales of the month amount to 48,000 
bags, of which 5,000, chiefly new Upland, have 
been taken on speculation, and 2,000 exported ;) 
besides which about 5,000 bags chiefly American, | 
were forwarded into the country unsold. 


ED ee 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 


PRICES CURRENT.—cor RECTED WEEKLY. 
Flour, best white wheat, $8—Howard street 
Superfine, $7 25—fine do, $6 75—Wharf, do. $7 to 
7 124—Wheat white, $1 55 to 160—Red do., $153 
to $1 57—Rye, 80 cents—Corn, 60 to 63 cents— 
country Oats, 50 to 55 cents— Beef, 8 cts. -per lb. 
—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
con, round, 8 to 9 cents perlb.—-Pork $4 50 to 
5 50 per c. lb.—6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts, per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts—Red Clover need, $6— 
Orchard Grass do. $3 50--Herds’ Grass do. $3 
Timothy do. $4 50--Millet, $3—Flax Seed, 75 to 80 
cts.—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 35 cts. 
per gal.—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts.—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
No. 1, $2 50 per bbl.—-No. 2, $2 25-—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 75— 
Butter, 20 to 25 per lb —Eggs, 18} cts. per doz. 
—Hay, $18 per ton—Straw, $11 to 12. ; 
MaryLaxnp Yosacco.—Same as last report. 
Three hhds. raised by Col. C. S. Ridgley, sold, 
one at $30—one at $22—and one at $10 50.—two 
hhds. from Pennsylvania, Westmoreland county, 





ment of Sostilities on the Spanish frontier. The 


wold at $14 50. 


' 


‘commended to the 


i 


the original blood of the Fireaways, which 
breed of horses stands unrivalled, either in this 
or any other nation. Bellfounder is strongly re 
a by the subscriber, as 
combining more useful properties than any other 
horse in America, and will ‘stand during the 
season, at his stable in Charlestown, where all 
mquiries, post paid, will be attended to. 
SAMUEL JAQUES, Jr. 


Charlestown, (Mass.) April 22, 1823. 


TS 


FOR SALE, 


A fine bull calf, eight months old, three-fourth 
Alderny, and one fourth of General Ridgely’s 
famous Dutch stock—price $50, enquire of the 
Editor 
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PRINCE REGENT. 


This justly celebrated and well known horse, 
is a dark bay, full sixteen hands high, ‘of fine 
form, figure, and great bone—he walks, paces, 
trots and canters remarkably light, and well. 
He is in strength, form and figure, what may 
be conceived in the description of a first rate 
English coach horse or Hunter, his eye is a 
large clear hazle, his movements graceful and 
grand, and his colts where he has stood the last 
three years, are much admired for their size, 
action and beauty. 

He will stand this season, from the 1st of 
May, from Saturday till Wednesday morning, 
in each week at Grovan’s Town, under the di 
rection of Mr. John Wooden; and from Wed- 
nesday till Saturday mornings, each week, at the 
Maryland tavern, four miles from this city, on 
the Frederick turnpike road, under the direction 
of Mr. John Wattson—at the rate of EIGHT 
DOLLARS the season, for each mare, and 50 cents 
for the groom, the money to be sent with the 
mares or a note given for the amount, payable on 
the first day of August next. 

Baltimore, April 29, 1823. 

N. B. Pasturage may be had at each place for 
mares, if requircu. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


SoME OBSERVATIONS ON VEGETATION, AND MA- 
NURES, BY THE EDITOR OF THE EMPORIUM OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 











Agriculture. The art of selecting and raising 


to the best advantage, those vegetable substan- 
ces that serve for the use of man. 

It is not my intention to enter at large into the 
extensive theory of this first of arts, or to give a 
detailed account of practices adopted or recom- 
mended by the numerous writers on this prolific 
subject : but a few genera observations hitherto 
seldom noticed in the connection now presented 
to the reader may furnish more accurate ideas 
than commonly prevail. 

The theory of agriculture relates to I. the pro- 
perties of the plan itself. II. of the climate and 
soil in which it is placed. III. the mode of ac- 
celerating its growth and increasing its size. 

Writers on agriculture, ignorant for the most 
part of the physiology of animals as well as ve- 
getables, have usually considered and treated of 
plants as inanimate beings : they are not so. 

Every plant is the production of an organized 
seed endued with the property of vegetable life, 
and of being acted upon by appropriate stimuli. 
This vegetable life is originally excited and sub- 
sequently continued by the application of what 
may be called zatura/ stimuli, much in the same 
manner as in animals. Thus the pollen of the 
pointal received by the chive, and thence propa- 
gated tothe seed vessel, impregnates the seed, 
and excites the action of the living fibye, which 
afterwards proceeds according tothe laws of or- 
ganization peculiar to each plant. This action is 
continually renewed by the application of vegeta- 
ble food by means of which the germ is dilated 
till the plant arrives atits full growth. All this 
is perfectly analogous to the impregnation of the 
animal germ in the ovarium, and its subsequent 
growth to full age and size. 

In animals, the muscular fibres have the pro- 
perty of contracting on being irritated. Jrrita- 
bility as it is called. So have vegetable fibres.— 
The sensitive plant, the hedasyrum, the dionzxa 
muscipula of Carolina, the phenomena of plants 
growing in adark place and turning tothe light, 
are proofs of this, if not of voluntarity. The 
separated twigs of hedasyrum, are irritable, like 
aseparated muscle. Mr. Howard has lately dis- 
covered the same property inthe pollen, on the 
application of alcohol. (Trans. Linn, Society of 
London.) 

Animals have feeling, perception, or sensibility, 
and the power of voluntary motion, So have 
plants. 

The facts adduced by Percival, Smith, and 
Darwin, and the whole class of phenomena re- 
lating to their search of food, and the propaga- 
gation of their species seems to put this beyond 
reasonable doubt. Towhich may be added the 
habits avd customs of the parasite plants. 

Animals though perfect in al! their parts, may 
be stinted in their growth by too small a quantity 
of food, and by other means ; and this diminu- 
tion will affect the size of their offspring. The 
case is precisely the same with plants. By plen- 
ty of food and favourable situations, animals may 
be increased in size. So mav vegetables. By 
breeding from selected couples of a large size, 
the size of the animal offspring is increased.— 
Hicreon was founded the successful practice of 
the greatest cattle breeder in England,, Mr. 
Bakewell of Ditchley ;.and the same set of ex- 
periments has been repeated with equal success 
on plants by Mr. Cooper of New Jersey. Mr, 


Bakewell increased the flesh on particular bones, 
of his cattle, and propagated this propensity — 
Mr. Cooper has in like manner propagated not 


Vol. 5—8. 


lis grass ! 
jgetables, and so arewe who devour them. 


merely increase of size, but increase of size in 
particular parts of the plant, and propensities to 
earlier vegetation. 

In animals, appetite may be provoked, and di- 
gestion assisted, by the artificial stimuli, of what 
physicians call Condiments, salt, pepper, wine, 
acids, bitters, &c. Such alsoisthe property of 
vegetables. Their hands, mouth, and stomach, 
are in the soil; and by the application of artifi- 
cial stimuli, such as lime, common salt, alka- 
lies, plaster of Paris, &c, their roots may be ex- 
cited to want, to seek, totake in, and to digest 
more nutriment than they would otherwise use. 

Animals may be surfeited with too much nour- 
ishment. So a plant will die if setin a mere 
dung-heap. Animals may be poisoned. So may 
plants. Every metallic combination for instance, 
except oxygenated and carbonated iron, and 
calx of manganese (and lead?) in smal] quanti- 
ties, being poisons to the vegetable. 

By the artificial stimuli of condiments, ani- 
mals may be excited too much, and indirect de- 
bility will ensue. Sois it with plants. In like 
manner, excess of these artificial stimuli will 
take away their beneficial effects, as half a pint 
of wine may assist, when a bottle will injure di- 
gestion. Thus, from the experiments of Sir 
John Pringle, and Dr. Watson, (Bishop of Lan- 
daff) it appears that a small quantity of common 
salt is a septic to the animal fibre, and a manure 
to vegetables, while a large quantity, is the do- 
mestic antiseptic of cookery, and destroys vege- 
tation altogether. _So in the experiments of 
Judge Peters, two bushels of gypsum will pro- 
duce a luxuriant crop ; 6 or 8 will prevent it. 

In animals, when parts of muscular or other 
fibres, are weak, diseased and dying, artificial 
stimuli can be applied to excite an action in the 
living and healthy parts, by which the dead are 
separated and sloughed off. So in plants, the ar- 
tificial stimulus of those substances which are 
not manures in the sense of affording nourish- 
ment to the plants, but only as exciting a strong- 
er and more healthy action inthe living fibre, 
will kill the weak and diseased roots, while they 
invigorate the more healthy. This is the mode 
of action (in part) ‘of lime, gypsum, salt, &c. 
usually classed among manures, but which do 
not enter into the composition of the plant it- 
self.* 

Animals are resolveable into gasses, lime and 
phosphoric acid. There is no peculiar animal 
earth. The phenomena of marine animals, the! 
experiments of Vauquelin onthe production of; 
lime inthe hen, and some other facts, make it 
probable, that the lime of the bones, as well as 
their phosphoric acid, is the product of anima- 
lization. 

Vegetables are resolveable into gasses and fix- 
ed alkali by fire: by putrefaction their alkali is 
either decomposed, or escapes, for no fixed alkaii 
is found on the incineration of vegetables which 
have undergone completely the putrefactive pro- 
cess. Both vegetables and animals contain in 
their fluids accidentally, unessential quantities of 
iron, manganese, and neutral salts. ‘Thus the 
bloed contains iron, albumen, mucilage, the se- 
rum, urine,uric and phosphoric acids, with bases 
of lime, soda, volatile alkali. Soin plants, ni- 
tre is found in borrage, in nettles, &c. and oxa- 
lates in some. Hence it appears, that the essen- 
tially component parts of animals and vegetables 
consist chiefly of two or three gasses. 

Again. Animal fibres are made from plants. 
So true is the scripture exclamation that all flesh 
An ox and a sheep are made up of ve- 
No- 
thing is nourishment to an animal, but what was 





* Vide Sir Humphrey Davy, contra. 





originally a vegetable. In like manner nothing 
is nourishment to a vegetable but what enters 
into the permanent composition of a vegetable. 
We find large plants grow in pure sand (Vanhel- 
mont,) in sand and clay, in common clay, in lime- 
stone, in limestone and sand, limestone and clay, 
and in all the combinations of these common 
earths, nay evenin sulphur, in shot, in pounded 
glass, but we do not findthat these earths or ei- 
ther of them, are any permanent and essential 
parts of the composition of a plant any more than 
of an animal. In a human body of 2001b. weight, 
we may find about the fourth or fifth of an oz. of 
common salt, and we may /rerfafis find in clover 
the same proportion of gypsum, but these are 
accidental parts of the composition, 

More accurately. Whena vegetable is de- 
composed by: means of fire, in close vessels, we 
procure, 1st. a considerable quantity of water.— 
2dly. Pyroligneous acid or an empyreumatic vi- 
negar. Sdly. On the top of these and mixed 
with them, is a quantity of strong oily matter, 
that smells of tar and smoke. 4thly. A great 
quantity of carburetted hydrogen gas, to wit, 
about 50 quarts to the lb. avoirdupois of fine saw 
dust. All woods, and (I believe) all vegetables, 
furnish it in some proportion. Sthly. A 5th or 
6th in weight of charcoal, and nearly equal in 
bulk to the vegetable itself ; of this about 90 
parts in 100 are frequently pure carbon, when 
well burnt and freshly made and weighed. 6thly. 
Alkali : inland plants furnish the alkali of pot- 
ash ; marine plants generally furnish the alkali 
of soda. The alkali of potash obtainable from 
the green woods usually employed for the pur- 
pose, does not exceed one part in 16 or 1800 parts, 
7thly. earthy salts and iron in minute and acci- 
dental proportions. 

Now, The water, is hydrogen and oxygen. 

The pyroligneous vinegar, is carbon, hy- 
drogen and oxygen. 

The oily matter is carbon and hydrogen. 

The carburetted hydrogen, is carbon and 
hydrogen. 

The charcoal is nearly pure carbon. 

The alkali, isan oxyd of a metal. 

The iron, or manganese may be acci- 
dental, but one or other is almost al- 
ways found, though in minute propor- 
tions. 

Some vegetables, as the farinaceous that con- 
tain giuten, and the succulent tetradynamious 
plants that contain albuminous matter, furnish 
also azot. So do mushrooms, trufles, and mo- 
rells, which on distillation give out volatile alkali, 
the base of which is azot. But the vegetables 
that furnish azot, are exceptions to a general 
rule. Lime also invery small quantities, is fre- 
quently found in vegetables, but nothing tends to 
induce us to regard it, as other than an acciden- 
tal substance. 

The result is the same, when vegetable mat- 
ter is decomposed inthe moist way. Thus: let 
us take the case of a Distillery, and consider the 
process that goes onthere. ‘The bruised grain is 
mixed with water: then yeast, (that is, carbo- 
nic acid gas enveloped in mucilage) is put to it.— 
The gas acts upon the grain, and decomposition, 
and new compositions take place. Great quanti- 
ties of carbonic acid gas are evolved : alcohol 
is formed : then vinegar, which is alcohol united 
tooxygen. Whatdothese products amount to, 
but carbon and hydrogen, and the oxygen imbib- 
ed from the atmosphere? For every drop of 
vinegar is made at the expense of a particle of 
alcohol united to a particle of oxygen. 

Inthe case of the decomposition of animal! sub- 
stances, whether in the dry, or the moist way, no 
acid appears : we get azot, a fetid animal oil, 
swimming at the top of a volatile alkaline liquor, 
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nate of ammonia comes over. The retort con- 
tains an animal charcoal, consisting of azot, car- 
bon loosely combined, the base of the prussic 
acid, and if bones be used, phosphat of lime. 

In this case, the azot, the lime, and the phos- 
phorus, seem to be new combinations, the result 
of animal organization modifying chemical affini- 
vy. There are many districts of Pennsylvania, 
perhaps the best pasture land in it, that do not 
contain a particle of limestone. Such for in- 
stance as a great part of the county of Luzerne 
and the beech country comprehended between 
the north east branch of Susquehanna, the New} 
York state line, and the Delaware. ‘There is no 
finer grass country; but limestone is rare 
throughout the greatest’ part of this space. A 
calf bred up there, will have dones, that is phos-| 
phat of lime : his flesh will yield azo, cither by! 
distillation, or by the nitric acid. 
he get it? ‘The soil contains none; the grass on! 
which he feeds contains none, but the ox is| 
chiefly composed of azot and phosphat of lime! | 

Hence it appears that about 99 parts out of a 
hundred of vegetable matter, consist of carbon 
and hydrogen of which the carbon far exceeds in 
quantity. 

Hence also, the pabulum or food of vegetables, 
can only be carbon and hydrogen, or those sub- 
stances which are easily decomposeable into car- 
bon and hydrogen. 

Hence’ animal matter is the best of manures, | 
because, the carbon it contains is more easily 
disengaged, and the substance more easily de- 
compesed than even putrescent vegetable matter, | 
Hence it is that in steel furnaces and in case-har-| 
dening, animal charcoal is thought to aid the’ 
operation; the carbon of animal, being more 
easily separated, than the carbon of vegetable, 
charcoal. 

Hence we learn to distinguish, manures of 
nourishment, from manures of stimulus, and 
from mechanical manures; and we are taught 
that every vegetable and every animal substance 
when decomposed, furnishes pabulum to vegeta-| 
bles; and that every such substance so decompo-| 
sed is amanure of nourishment, and that nothing 
else is or can be. It may be taken for an axiom, | 
that from man to a cabbage or a lichen, nothing) 
can be converted into nutriment for the living 
fibre, but what has been a permanently compo-| 
nent part of living fibre before. 

Other properties of vegetables there are, simi- 
lar (rather than analogous) to those of animals, | 
which the necessary brevity of a short essay, will} 
notpermit to be detailed at length. It may be 
ebserved however, that plants like animals may 
be transplanted from one climate and soil to anoth-| 
er, provided the difference be not very great, and 
care be taken to accustom them gradually to the 
change. Indeed, vegetables like animals will 
accustom themselves to the change in a genera-) 
tion or two, provided the difference be not above 
8 or 10 degrees of latitude or of mean temperature. 
The range is not yet ascertained. 

On the preceding properties of vegetables, and 
their analogies to animals, may all the agricul- 
tural doctrine of manures be well founded.— 
These analogies have been remarked by others, 
but their application in this respect has not been 
heretofore sufficiently observed, 

Animals differ from vegetables in having a 
more extended Fey of locomotion. The ani- 
mal (cases nearly zoophytical, excepted) can 
move the whole of his body from one place to 
another—a plant can only move its root-fibres 
The convolvuli, and other 
parasite plants, are in some degree exceptions ; 
but the general rule is, that the immoveable cen- 





sand; argil or clay: and calx or lime. 


ito be considered by the cultivator, 
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germ falls, or the seed or plant is set with intent 


that it should remain. Hence the use of that 
kind of manuring which consists in the admix- 
ture of soils of various depths and adhesion, for 
the mechanical purpose of keeping the plant 
steady. 

II. Of the climate and soil. 

Noexperiments have been made to ascertain 
with precision the bounds of latitude or tempera- 


This is done by manures. Hitherto, every sub- 
stance added to soil, orto the plant while grow- 
ing, which effected, or was meant to effect these 
pagposes, was called a manure, But, from what 
has been said, manure ought to be considered in 
at least four divisions, 1. Manures of nourish- 
ment. 2 Manures of stimulus. S. Manures of 
moisture. 4, Mechanical manures. 

Manures of nourishment. Five different theo- 





ture which prohibit the naturalization of exotic 
plants. In France, Younc has marked the lines! 
of the maize and the vine culture. In this coun- 
try maize grows tolerably well from lat. 42, and 
beyond it to Georgia. 


The latitudes of cotton and rice, are not 


Yn 


states, 


ries have been started on this subject, the pabu- 
lum of vegetables. 

1, Practical men have’for ages discovered the 
use of dung in agriculture, and hence the com- 


Wheat is not so good and) mon and oldest theory was, that the juices of de- 
productive south of Virginia, as in the middle|composed animal and vegetable substances ia the 


gross, were the chief pabulum of plants. 


yet exactly ascertained. Coffee has not yet had; 2. VANHELMONT’s experiment suggested waser 


a fair trial inour southern states, nor the sugar 
cane. Much indeed yet remains to be done in 


government in the West Indies. 

Agriculturists have many vague denomina-' 
tions of soil, such as clay, loamy, marly, sandy, 
limestone, limestone gravel, sandy gravel, sto- 
ney, poor light soil, rich black soil. These are 
tolerably descriptive in a general way ; but as 


‘the theory of the art improves, we shall need 


more accuracy. Of the primitive earths, none 
need be noticed under this section, but silex or 
The 
others have never been yet found in sufficignt 
quantity to produce any notable effect, except in 
the hurtful quality of magnesia when combined 
with lime, as 2to 3 first noticed by Mr. Trn- 
NANT. It is evident that for the mechanical pur- 
pose of increasing or lessening adhesion, sup- 
porting the plant, and admitting its fibres to 
shoot more freely, clay, sand, and limestone are 
mutually manures to each other; acting me- 
chanically by their mixture. Thus in Cheshire 
and Norfolk, in England, the clay and marl pits 
furnish an excellent and permanent manure to 
the sandy soil above ; and assist moreover in re- 
taining manure andimbibing moisture. 


But it is not merely the mechanical mixture of 
soils that may be useful ; for the experiments of 
M D’arcer and M. Fasront have shewn us, 
that in the temperature of 100° of Fanr. differ- 
ent earths have different capacities for retaining 
moisture ; so that by judicious admixtures, this 
valuable property in soils may be increased or 
diminished ; and as none of the earths are found 
perfectly pure in soils, (clay, for instance, re- 
taining 66 per cent. of sand without losing its 
distinctive character) a field isopened for ascer- 


combinations. 


moist way. 

Besides-the tenacity of soils, and their capa- 
bility of retaining moisture, their defth is also 
Some plants 
have long tap-roots, such as rhubarb, liquorice, 
carrots, parsnips, madder, &c. These are evi- 
dently unfit for any soils, but of loose adhesion 
and of considerable depth. Equally preposter- 
ous would it be to use a soil like the Genesee flats 
of 20 feet deep of light, rich mould, for grasses 
that spread upon the surface. Again, where 
soils are naturally sandy, dry, and arid and the 
climate warm, plants should be selected, whose 
roots penetrate deep and beyond the influence of 
atmospheric evaporation. Thus, in this country 
asin the south of France, Lucerne, ( medica ) 
and chicory (chicorium intubus ) would be luxu- 
riant where no other grass would grow. 

Il]. I come now to consider the mode of ac- 
celerating the growth and increasing the size of 





tre of a plant’s situation isthe place where the 


; 


plants. 


that earths would chemically combine in the; 


as the pabulum, but although some plants will 
live, none will flourish in mere water. The 


Where does\this respect, and much is doing by the British French experiment of the decomposition of wa- 


ter, and the discovery of the excretion of oxy- 
gen, give countenance to the opinion that water, 
though not the pabulum, is decomposeable, and 
is a pabulum ; furnishing hydrogen: and it is 
also a component part of the plant even as water. 
The curious experiments of M. Braconnot add 
strength to this opinion. It is not yet known 
whether plants can decompose azot, but I am 
strongly inclined to suspect this substance to be 
a compound, for we have no fact to shew that ani- 
mals absorb it from the atmosphere. 

3. Dr, Hunter, of York, in his Georgica/ 
Essays, persuaded the world for some time, that 
oil was the pabulum of vegetables. But neither 
his theory nor his practice succeeded. 
| 4. Dr. PrikstLy, who had more right to form 
theories and conjectures than any man living, 
(because he furnished more facts of extensive ap 
plication in chemical philosophy than any other 
man,) suggested that fAlogiston was the pabu- 
um. Some experiments of ARTHUR YOUNG, 
made in consequence of this supposition, tend to 
support it. But though in all probability in 4am- 
;mable gas may be converted into nutriment to 
.vegetables, yet it is far from being true, that 
this isthe only gas which can. The gasses that 
escape from a dung-hill contain much carbon, 
azot, and ammonia, as well as various stimulat- 
ing saline compounds. We know too, that elec- 
‘tricity, and the galvanic fluid, seem to aid vege- 
‘tation to a certain degree: but the action of 
\these fluids is more satisfactorily accounted for, 
;on the doctrine of stimulus, than of pabulum.— 
| That oxygen is not nutriment, is clear, from its 
being an excretion of plants in a healthy state, 
land in vigorous action, under the influence of the 


i ale ° * * 2 . } 
jtaining this Se eon Mr yan Pa eee sun, as Dr. PrrEsTLEY, and afterwards M. In- 
6 nei 


‘GENHOUZ discovered. Hence, although fluid 
manures may contain the elements of phlogiston, 
or the combinations of phlogiston, this latter can 
not of itself be taken as the only food of plants, 
Both plants and animals are resolveable into gas- 
ses of which phlogiston may be a part, but there 
is something else which feeds and dilates the 
muscles of animals, and the leaves of trees, for 
they furnish something else. 

5. Dissatisfied with former theories, Mr. Kir- 
WAN, has proposed carbon or charcoal as the 
food of plants ; and declares his opinion that if 
charcoal could be rendered soluble in water it 
would be the most efficacious manure. It is true, 
that charcoal and carburetted hydrogen, are 
found in the incineration of all undecomposed ve- 
getables, but they contain also alkali, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, &c ; nor is there any fact to prove 
that charcoal (or the oxyde of carbon) is either 
solublein any liquid, or taken up as charcoal by 
any vegetable, or decomposed by any natural 
process ; soot as atop dressing is a tolerable ma- 
nure iff England, but its use may be accounted 
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tor from the saline substances it contains. From 
every fact hitherto known, the pabulum of vege= 
tables, appears to be exhibited to plants gener- 


ally inthe form of a liguid. Hence, whatever}/products of land, tolerably 


theory of ingenious speculators be adopted as the 


Many thousand acres of land hitherto barren, 
have been converted into excelleut pasture 
ground, by its surprising influence. Even the 
good, have been in 
some instances doubled by using it. The theory 


simple and homogeneous pabulum o vegetablejof its action was not understood. Judge PETERS 
bodies in a living state, the old theory and thejof Philadelphia, who first collected. the opinions 
old practice must, and ought to prevail, namely,jof our farmers, on the subject of the gypsum asa 
that the only manure of nourishment to be de-jmanure, ventured to suggest, that the vitriolic 
pended on, is dung, (i. ¢.) decomposed animaljacid was the fertilizing principle of this manure ; 
vegetable substances ; which contains within it- But Mr. Priestly of Northumberland, has given 
self every substance that theory has hitherto as-jthis opinion a fair trial, both by means of sulphur 


signed as the food of plants, ready tobe afforded 
gradually, by the continual decomposition of the 


jand of sulphuric acid, in all proportions, without 
the slightest appearance of success. We shall 


various compounds which the dung contains : and/have therefore asI think, torecur to the theory 


although it may be.of use by dung-heaps to aid 
this decomposition, yet even in an undecomposed, 
or partially decomposed state, this gradual de- 
composition amounts in the end to the same 
thing. This is applicable to ground bone, wool- 
len rags, horn shavings, &c. All the difference 
is that time is gained by the artificial and com- 
plete decomposition of these substances. 

Manures of stimulus. Whatever accelerates 
the growth, orincreases the size of plants, and 
does not actually enter into the composition and 
substance of the vegetable, can only be consid- 
ered as a manure, by stimulating the healthy 
fibre of the plant, by destroying the dead and de- 
caying fibres, and by assisting the decomposition 
of undecomposed animal and vegetable substan- 
ces dispersed through the soil. It is thus that 
gyufisum or plaster of Paris acts, being the most 
efficacious septic among the neutral saline sub- 
stances. Of these manures of stimulus, none 
are as yet incommon use, but lmme, gypsum, and 
common salt, 

Lime, is limestone deprived of its water and 
carbonic acid amounting to 44 per cent. by fire.— 
In this state, its stimulating powers are obvious- 


ly much greater, than inits natural and neutral! 


state of limestone. But even pounded limestone 
is a promoter of vegetation mechanically, on 
clayey and sandy lands; and this earth appears 
to be a specific stimulusto whiteclover, and per- 
haps to the potato. Hereto may be referred the 


rubbish of old buildings, and marl, which is 


clay about one half of limestone. 


Common Salt. This, until the duty of two 
thousand per cent. in England, was a very com- 
mon manure in Cheshire ; the facts relating to 
it, in this point of view, are collected in War- 
son’s chemical essays. In this country, Gypsum 
is much cheaper. 

Gyfisum, plaster of Paris, vitriolated lime, or 
sulfhat of lime. This has not been certainly 
found in any plant, but by M. MopEL, acciden- 
tally, in rhubarb, (Journ. degfthys. vol. 6. p. 14,) 
even this I suspect to be a fallacy ; for the char- 
acters of gypsum were not then well ascertained. 
About two bushels per acre to clover or corn 
seem to be a full quantity. It attracts the mois- 
ture from the air, and dissolves gradually when 
strewed on the ground. It is brought here from 
France and the bay of Fundy, and has also been 
lately tound in New-Hampshire, and on lake 
Erie. There is also some in Maryland on the 
Chesapeake, about one hundted miles below 
Baltimore, and throughout the Genesee country, 
and on the waters of the Chippawa. As itis not 
a component part of any plant, either in whole, 
or in its own component parts, it Cannot 
act upon healthy vegetables but as a stimu- 
lus, and upon Giseased and dead ones, by its septic 
power. Experiments remain to be tried as to 
other manures of this description. 

Gyfsum particularly deserves attention, con- 
sidering that it has effected almost a complete 
revolution in the agriculture of Pennsylvania.— 


first advanced by myself in the year 1793, that it 
acts asa.septic to dead fibres, and as a stimulus 
to living ones. 

Manures of moisture,and Mechanical manures. 
Their action in giving defith by new addition ; in 
giving ‘enacity by mixture, as clay with sand, or 
vice versa—in giving capacity to retain moisture, 
on the principles suggested by the experiments of 
Fasroni and D’ARcET, is too obvious to require 
further elucidation. 


Such are the ideasthat occur to me as throw- 
ing some light on the theory of this complicated 
‘and most important subject, and suggesting the 
rationale of the application of manures, in cases 
not hitherto well understood. T. C. 

DO 
GUINEA GRASS. 

The following article is of the first importance 
(to the agriculturist. It has been handed tous by 
la gentleman of this town, who has himself im- 
‘ported a small parcel of the seed, with a view to 
test its utility by experiment ; and who has re- 
/quested its publication in our paper, that others 
interested in the promotion of agriculture, may 
be induced to follow his example. 

We recommenc to our readers the perusal of 
the followiag communication. There can be no 
doubt of che correctness of the statement. Its 
‘importance, especially to this section of the 
country, must be self-evident. 

[ Capfie-Fear Recorder. 


Mr. Smita—l am so much convinced of the 
immense importance of introducing the culture 
and propagation of the Guinea Grass, and of the 
highly beneficial consequences that will reward 
those, who will take the little trouble of trying 
faithfully, an experiment, that I cannot resist 
the temptation of making one more effort to 
bring it into notice. The paper you published 
was too long for the attention of many readers, 
and the facts too scattering to obtain their parti- 
cular notice and recollection. I therefore afford 
you an opportunity cf essentially serving your 
customers and country, by sending you a short 
but distinct view of the important subject from 
the former publication, and an account of my 
own success. 


If it be found to succeed in North Carolina, it 
will be more valuable than the discovery of a 
gold mine. 


Sir Bryan Edwards—In Jamaica, it is consid- 
ered next in importance to the sugarcane. Most 
of the grazing farms throughout the Island, were 
originally created, and are still supported, chiefly 
by means of this valuable herbage. Hence the 
plenty of horned cattle forthe butcher and plan- 
ter; which is such, that few markets in Europe 
can furnish beef at acheaper rate, or of a better 
quality, than Jamaica. 

It yields a quantity of grass almost exceeding 
belief. 








From not more than sixplants, a pint of sce’! 
was given to one person. No doubt but a smal! 
proportion of the product. 

In the East Indies it grows to the height of 
seven feet—admits of being frequently cut— 
makes excellent hay. Cattle cat it both in a 
fresh and dry state, with great avidity. 

Col. Laurens, formerly President of Congress, 
Ambassador, &c. sowed one-fourth of an acre, of 
very indifferent land, in drills. Seed sprung, and 
soon covered the ground with grass four feet 
high and upwards. In August, he divided one of 
the roots into twenty-eight parts, which were 
immediately replanted. Every part took root 
and grew finely. 

Dr. Brown sowed the seed, in the city of Nat- 
chez inthe month of April, in holes two feet 
apart; When the plants attained a proper size, 
he took them up, and dividing the roots, set them 
out when the soil was wet, filling up the ground 
he had appropriated for the experiment. Began 
tocut the grass onthe 16th July. 164 stalks from 
6 to7 feet high, growing from one root, weigh- 
ed together 50 pounds—the number of stalks 
were 184, some of which measured ten feet 
eleven inches in length. Some part of the lot 
very poor soil—grass there 6 and 7 feet high. 

One acre will more than support five horses 
most abundantly the year round.—One-eighth of 
an acre, of very fertile land, near Fort Adams, 
from plants set out the first and second week in 
May, without any trouble except cutting down 
the first growth of grass onthe 20th June, say in 
five or six weeks, allowed cutting for plough 
horses and mules, and supplied them with as 
much as they could eat during the whole sum- 
mer. On the 25th September it had been cut 4 
times, andin two weeks would be cut the fifth. 

From twenty roots, the fourth cutting yielded 
250 lbs. of green grass. 

No kind of grass supports the heat of the sun 
better—and from the first of July until killed by 
the frost, it will afford a constant and abundant 
supply of green food. 

The seed should be sown as early in the spring 
as the danger from frost is over, and the plants 
set out when two orthree inches high. They 
will readily take root. A basket or two of the 
young plants will be sufficient for an acre. 

i One hundred plants would enable a poo: 
family to keep a cow in town, or supply a dray 
horse with food, all the summer. 

EXPERIENCE. 

About the 20th of May, Mr. A. 5S. Allen hav- 
ing kindly brought me some seed, which Mr. 
Gales obligingly sent me, 1 sowed part_ of it ina 
bed 52 feet long by 5 feet wide, in three drills.— 
From it I have planted out at Smithville, 187 
rootsin a bed 23ieet square. Ihave planted an 
irregular piece at home, with 200 roots; and 
from the same bed many more roots can and 
ought to be taken, it having been sown, by anun- 
skilful hand, irregularly and too thick. This, 
with a little difference of the soil at one end ot 
the bed from the other, occasions the grass to be 
uneven. Some of it actually measures a little up- 
wards of 6fcet6 inches. I should have began to 
cutthis this day, [July 5.]—but observing that 
Dr. Brown, who sowed as early as April at Nat 
chez, began only the 16th of July, I think I shall 
defer it till that day. Besides the above bed, 
which I shall call my experiment bed, I have 
sown a much larger space of ground, from which 
I shall have it in my power to give liberally, to 
any persons, without distinction, disposed to 
give it due attention, and will leave their names 
with you. 


COLUMELLA. 
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and sometimes concrete volatile alkali, or carbo- 
nate of ammonia comes over. The retort con- 
tains an animal charcoal, consisting of azot, car- 
bon loosely combined, the base of the prussic 
acid, and if bones be used, phosphat of lime. 

In this case, the azot, the lime, and the phos- 
phorus, seem to be new combinations, the result 
of animal organization modifying chemical affini- 
ty. There are many districts of Pennsylvania, 
perhaps the best pasture land in it, that do not 
contain a particle of limestone. Such for in- 
stance as a great part of the county of Luzerne 
and the beech country comprehended between 


the north east branch of Susquehanna, the New| beyond it to Georgia. 
lhere is no| productive south of Virginia, as in the middle;}composed animal and vegetable substances in the 
rare | states, 


York state line, and the Delaware. 
finer grass country; but limestone is 
throughout the greatest part of this space. A 


=— 


germ falls, or the seed or plant is set with intent 
that it should remain. Hence the use of that 
kind of manuring which consists in the admix- 
ture of soils of various depths and adhesion, for 
the mechanical purpose of keeping the plant 
steady. 

II. Of the climate and soil. 

No experiments have been made to ascertain 
with precision the bounds of latitude or tempera- 
ture which prohibit the naturalization of exotic 
plants. In France, Younc has marked the lines 
of the maize and the vine culture. In this coun- 





This is done by manures. Hitherto, every sub- 
stance added to soil, orto the plant while grow- 
ing, which effected, or was meant to effect these 
purposes, was called a manure. But, from what 
has been said, manure ought to be considered in 
at least four divisions. 1. Manures of nourish- 
ment. 2 Manures of stimulus. 3. Manures of 
moisture. 4, Mechanical manures. 

Manures of nourishment. Five different theo- 
ries have been started on this subject, the pabu- 
lum of vegetables. 

1. Practical men have’for ages discovered the 








try maize grows tolerably well from lat. 42, and! 
Wheat is not so good and, 


The latitudes of cotton and rice, are not 
yet exactly ascertained. Coffee has not yet had) 


use of dung in agriculture, and hence the com- 
mon and oldest theory was, that the juices of de- 


gross, were the chief pabulum of plants. 
2. VANHELMONT’S experiment suggested waver 


calf bred up there, will have dones, that is phos-/a fair trial inour southern states, nor the sugar asthe pabulum, but although some plants will 


phat of lime : his flesh will yield azo, cither by 


icane. Much indeed yet remains to be done in 


The 


live, none will flourish in mere water. 


distillation, or by the nitric acid. Where does this respect, and much is doing by the British French experiment of the decomposition of wa- 


he get it? The soil contains none ; the grass on 
which he feeds contains none, but the ox is 
chiefiy composed of azot and phosphat of lime! 


‘government in the West Indies. 
Agriculturists have many vague denomina-' 
tions of soil, such as clay, loamy, marly, sandy, 


ter, and the discovery of the excretion of oxy- 
gen, give countenance to the opinion that water, 
though not ¢he pabulum, is decomposeable, and 


Hence it appears that about 99 parts out of a jjmestone, limestone gravel, sandy gravel, sto- 1S @ pabulum ; furnishing hydrogen: and it is 


hundred of vegetable matter, consist of carbon 
and hydrogen of which the carbon far exceeds in 
quantity. 

Hence also, the pabulum or food of vegetables, 
can only be carbon and hydrogen, or those sub- 
stances which are easily decomposeable into car- 
bon and hydrogen. 

Hence animal matter is the best of manures, 
because, the carbon it contains is more easily 
disengaged, and the substance more easily de- 
compesed than even putrescent vegetable matter. 
Hence it is that in steel furnaces and in case-har- 
dening, animal charcoal is thought to aid the 
operation; the carbon of animal, being more 
easily separated, than the carbon of vegetable 
charcoal. 


Hence we learn to distinguish, manures of 


nourishment, from manures of stimulus, and 
from mechanica: manures; and we are taught 
that every vegetable and every animal substance 
when decomposed, furnishes pabulum to vegeta- 
bles; and that every such substance so decompo- 
sed is amanure of nourishment, and that nothing 
else is or can be. 
that from man to a cabbage or a lichen, nothing 
can be converted into nutriment for the living 


fibre, but what has been a permanently compo-| 


nent part of living fibre before. 

Other properties of vegetables there are, simi- 
lar (rather than analogous) to those of animals, 
which the necessary brevity of a short essay, will 
notpermitto be detailed at length. It may be 
ebserved however, that plants like animals may 
be transplanted from one climate and soil to anoth- 


er, provided the difference be not very great, and | 


It may be taken for an axiom, | 





} 


ney, poor light soil, rich black soil. 
tolerably descriptive in a general way ; but as 
‘the theory of the art improves, we shall need 
more accuracy. Of the primitive earths, none 
need be noticed under this section, but silex or 
sand; argil or clay: and calx or lime. The 
jothers have never been yet found in sufficignt 
‘quantity to produce any notable effect, except in 
‘the hurtful quality of magnesia when combined 
|with lime, as 2to 3 first noticed by Mr. Trn- 
|NANT. It is evident that for the mechanical pur- 
|pose of increasing or lessening adhesion, sup- 
‘porting the plant, and admitting its fibres to 
shoot more freely, clay, sand, and limestone are 
|mutually manures to each other; acting me- 
chanically by their mixture. Thus in Cheshire 
and Norfolk, in England, the clay and marl pits 
furnish an excellent and permanent manure to 
the sandy soil above ; and assist moreover in re- 
taining manure andimbibing moisture. 


| But it is not merely the mechanical mixture of 


soils that may be useful ; for the experiments of 


These are 3 


also a component part of the plant even as water. 
rhe curious experiments of M. Braconnot add 
strength to this opinion. It is not yet known 
whether plants can decompose azot, but I am 
strongly inclined to suspect this substance to be 
acompound, for we have no fact to shew that ani- 
mals absorb it from the atmosphere. 

3. Dr. Hunter, of York, in his Georgica/ 
Essays, persuaded the world for some time, that 
oil wasthe pabulum of vegetables. But neither 
his theory nor his practice succeeded. 

4. Dr. PRixstLy, who had more right to form 
theories and conjectures than any man living, 
(because he furnished more facts of extensive ap 
plication in chemical philosophy than any other 
man,) suggested that /hlogiston was the pabu- 
lum.- Some experiments of ARTHUR YouNG, 
made in consequence of this supposition, tend to 
support it. But though in all probability in 4am- 
mable gas may be converted into nutriment to 
vegetables, yet it is far from being true, that 
this isthe only gas which can. The gasses that 
escape from a dung-hill contain much carbon, 


> > r av > Ss i . . : 
M D’arcer and M. Fasront have shewn us,!o7o¢ and ammonia, as well as various stimulat- 


that in the temperature of 100° of Faur. differ- 
ent earths have different capacities for retaining 


‘ing saline compounds. 


j 


We know too, that elec- 
tricity, and the galvanic fluid, seem to aid vege- 


moisture ; so that by judicious admixtures, this tation to a certain degree: but the action of 
valuable property in soils may be increased or these fuids is more satisfactorily accounted for, 


diminished ; and as none of the earths are found 
perfectly pure in soils, (clay, for instance, re- 


on the doctrine of stimulus, than of pabulum.— 
| That oxygen isnot nutriment, is clear, from its 


taining 66 per cent. of sand without losing itS' being an excretion of plants in a healthy state, 


|distinctive character) a field isopened for ascer-| 


es . * . . } 
jtaining this property in different admixtures and sun, as Dr. PrigsTLEY, and afterwards M. In- 
| combinations. 


For Mr. WEpGwoop discovered 
that earths would chemically combine in the 


care be taken to accustom them gradually to the er ways 

ehange. Indeed, vegetables like animals will} Besidesthe tenacity of soils, and their capa- 
accustom themselves to the change in a genera- bility of retaining moisture, their defth is also 
tion or two, provided the difference be not above to be considered by the cultivator, Some plants 
$ or 10 degrees of latitude or of meantemperature.| have long tap-roots, such as rhubarb, liquorice, 





The range is not yet ascertained. 

On the preceding properties of vegetables, and 
their analogies to animals, may all the agricul- 
tural doctrine of manures be well founded.— 
These analogies have been remarked by others, 
but their application in this respect has not been 
heretofore sufficiently observed, 

Animals differ from vegetables in having a 
more extended sphere of locomotion. The ani- 
mal (cases nearly zoophytical, excepted) can 
move the whole of his body from one place to 
another—a plant can only move its root-fibres 
and its branches. The convolvuli, and other 
parasite plants, are in some degree exceptions ; 
but the general rule is, that the immoveable cen- 
tre of a plant’s situation isthe place where the 


carrots, parsnips, madder, &c. These are evi- 
dently unfit for any soils, but of loose adhesion 
and of considerable depth. Equally preposter- 
ous would it be to use a soil like the Genesee flats 
of 20 feet deep of light, rich mould, for grasses 
that spread upon the surface. Again, where 
soils are naturally sandy, dry, and arid and the 
climate warm, plants should be selected, whose 
roots penetrate deep and beyond the idfluence of 
atmospheric evaporation. Thus, in this country 
as in the south of France, Lucerne, ( medica ) 
and chicory (chicorium intubus ) would be luxu- 
riant where no other grass would grow. 

Il]. I come now to consider the mode of ac- 
celerating the growth and increasing the size of 





plants. 


and in vigorous action, under the influence of the 


‘'GENHOUZ discovered. Hence, although fluid 
manures may contain the elements of phlogiston, 
or the combinations of phlogiston, this latter can 
not of itself be taken as the only food of plants, 
Both plants and animals are resolveable into gas- 
ses of which phlogiston may be a part, but there 
is something else which feeds and dilates the 
muscles of animals, and the leaves of trees, for 
they furnish something else. 

5. Dissatisfied with former theories, Mr. Kir- 
WAN, has proposed cardon or charcoal as the 
food of plants ; and declares his opinion that it 
charcoal could be rendered soluble in water it 
would be the most efficacious manure. It is true, 
that charcoal and carburetted hydrogen, are 
found in the incineration of all undecomposed ve- 
getables, but they contain also alkali, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, &c ; nor is there any fact to prove 
that charcoal (or the oxyde of carbon) is either 
solublein any liquid, or taken up as charcoal by 
any vegetable, ar decomposed by any natural 
process ; soot as atop dressing is a tolerable ma- 
nure iff England, but its use may be accounted 
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tor from the saline substances it contains. From 
every fact hitherto known, the pabulum of vege= 
tables, appears to be exhibited to plants gener- 
ally in the form of a liguid. Hence, whatever 
theory of ingenious speculators be adopted as the 
simple and homogeneous pabulum o vegetable 
bodies in a living state, the old theory and the 
old practice must, and ought to prevail, namely, 
that the only manure of nourishment to be de- 
pended on, is dung, (i. e.) decomposed animal 
vegetable substances ; which contains within it- 
self every substance that theory has hitherto as- 
signed as the food of plants, ready tobe afforded 
eradually, by the continual decomposition of the 
various compounds which the dung contains : and 
although it may be. of use by dung-heaps to aid 
this decomposition, yet even in an undecomposed, 
or partially decomposed state, this gradual de- 
composition amounts in the end to the same 
thing. ‘This is applicable to ground bone, wool- 
len rags, horn shavings, &c. All the difference 
is that time is gained by the artificial and com- 
plete decomposition of these substances. 
Menures of stimulus. Whatever accelerates 
the growth, or increases the size of plants, and 
does not actually enter into the composition and 
substance of the vegetable, can only be consid- 
ered as a manure, by stimulating the healthy 
fibre of the plant, by destroying the dead and de- 
caying fibres, and by assisting the decomposition 
of undecomposed animal and vegetable substan- 
ces dispersed through the soil. It is thus that 
gyfisum or plaster of Paris acts, being the most 
effitacious septic among the neutral saline sub- 
stances. Of these manures of stimulus, none 
are as yet in common use, but lime, gypsum, and! 
common salt, 








Many thousand acres of land hitherto barren, 
have been converted into excelleut pasture 
ground, by its surprising influence. Even the 
products of land, tolerably good, have been in 
some instances doubled by using it. The theory 
of its action was not understood. Judge PETERs 
of Philadelphia, who first collected.the opinions 
of our farmers, on the subject of the gypsum asa 
manure, ventured to suggest, that the vitriolic 
acid was the fertilizing principle of this manure ; 
But Mr. Priestly of Northumberland, has given 
this opinion a fair trial, both by means of sulphur 
and of sulphuric acid, in all proportions, without 
the slightest appearance of success. We shail 
have therefore as I think, torecur to the theory 
first advanced by myself in the year 1793, that it 
acts asa septic to dead fibres, and as a stimulus 
to living ones. 


Manures of moisture,and Mechanical manures. 
Their action in giving defith by new addition ; in 
giving fenacity by mixture, as clay with sand, or 
vice versa—in giving capacity to retain moisture, 
on the principles suggested by the experiments of 
Fasroni and D’ARCET, is too obvious to require 
further elucidation. 

Such are the ideasthat occur to me as throw- 
ing some light ou the theory of this complicated 
and most important subject, and suggesting the 
rationale of the application of manures, in cases 
not hitherto well understood. Fe & 


—a 0S 
GUINEA GRASS. 
The following article is of the first importance 


to the agriculturist. It has been handed tous by 
a gentleman of this town, who has himself im- 





Lime, is limestone deprived of its water and’ ported a small parcel of the seed, with a view to 


carbonic acid amounting to 44 per cent. by fire.— 
In this state, its stimulating powers are obvious-' 
ly much greater, than in its natural and neutral 
state of limestone. But even pounded limestone 
is a promoter of vegetation mechanically, on 
clayey and sandy lands; and this earth appears 
to be a specific stimulus to whiteclover, and per- 
haps to the potato. Hereto may be referred the! 
rubbish of old buildings, and marl, which is 
clay about one half of limestone. 

Common Salt. This, until the duty of two 
thousand per cent. in England, was a very com- 
mon manure in Cheshire ; the facts relating to 
it, in this point of view, are collected in Wat- 
son’s chemical essays. In this country, Gypsum 
ismuch cheaper. 

Gyfisum, plaster of Paris, vitriolated lime, or 
sulphat of lime. This has not been certainly 
found in any plant, but by M. MopEL, acciden- 
tally, in rhubarb, (Journ. degfhys. vol. 6. p. 14,) 
even this I suspect to be a fallacy ; for the char- 
acters of gypsum were not then well ascertained. 
About two bushels per acre to clover or corn 
seem to be a full quantity. It attracts the mois- 
ture from the air, and dissolves gradually when 
strewed on the ground. It is brought here from 
France and the bay of Fundy, and has also been 
lately tound in New-Hampshire, and on lake 
Erie. There is also some in Maryland on the 
Chesapeake, about one hundted miles below 
Baltimore, and throughout the Genesee country, 
and on the waters of the Chippawa. As itis not 
a component part of any plant, either in whole, 
or in its own component parts, it Cannot 
act upon healthy vegetables but as a stimu- 
lus, and upon diseased and dead ones, by its septic 
power. Experiments remain to be tried as to 


other manures of this description. 

Gyfisum particularly deserves attention, con- 
sidering that it has effected almost a complete 
revolution in the agriculture of Pennsylvania.— 


test its utility by experiment ; and who has re- 
quested its publication in our paper, that others 
interested in the promotion of agriculture, may 
be induced to follow his example. 


We recommenc to our readers the perusal of 
the following communication. There can be no 
doubt of the correctness of the statement. Its 
importance, especially to this section of the 
country, must be self-evident. 

[ Capie-Fear Recorder. 


Mr. Smiru—l am so much convinced of the 
immense importance of introducing the culture 
and propagation of the Guinea Grass, and of the 
highly beneficial consequences that will reward 
those, who will take the little trouble of trying 
faithfully, an experiment, that I cannot resist 
the temptation of making one more effort to 
bring it into notice. The paper you published 
was too long for the attention of many readers, 
and the facts too scattering to obtain their parti- 
cular notice and recollection. I therefore afford 
you an opportunity cf essentially serving your 
customers and country, by sending you a short 
but distinct view of the important subject from 
the former publication, and an account of my 
own success. 


If it be found to succeed in North Carolina, it 
will be more valuable than the discovery of a 
gold mine. 


Sir Bryan Edwards—In Jamaica, it is consid- 
ered next in importance to the sugarcane. Most 
of the grazing farms throughout the Island, were 
originally created, and are still supported, chiefly 
by means of this valuable herbage. Hence the 
plenty of horned cattle forthe batcher and plan- 
ter; which is such, that few markets in Europe 
can furnish beef at acheaper rate, or of a better 
quality, than Jamaica. 

It yields a quantity of grass almost exceeding 
belief. 





From not more than sixplants, a pint of sce?! 
was given to one person. No doubt but a small! 
proportion of the product. 

In the East Indies it grows to the height of 
seven feet—admits of being frequently cut— 
makes excellent hay. Cattle eat it both in a 
fresh and dry state, with great avidity. 

Col. Laurens, formerly President of Congress, 
Ambassador, &c. sowed one-fourth of an acre, ot 
very indifferent land, in drills. Seed sprung, and 
soon covered the ground with grass four feet 
high and upwards. In August, he divided one of 
the roots into twenty-eight parts, which were 
immediately replanted. Every part took root 
and grew finely. 

Dr. Brown sowed the seed, in the city of Nat- 
chez inthe month of April, in holes two feet 
apart: When the plants attained a proper size, 
he took them up, and dividing the roots, set them 
out when the soil was wet, filling up the ground 
he had appropriated for the experiment. Began 
tocut the grass onthe 16th July. 164 stalks from 
6 to 7 feet high, growing from one root, weigh- 
ed together SO pounds—the number of stalks 
were 184, some of which measured ten feet 
eleven inches in length. Some part of the lot 
very poor soil—grass there 6 and 7 feet high. 

One acre will more than support five horses 
most abundantly the year round.—One-eighth of 
an acre, of very fertile land, near Fort Adams, 
from plants set out the first and second week in 
May, without any trouble except cutting down 
the first growth of grass onthe 20th June, say in 
five or six weeks, allowed cutting for plough 
horses and mules, and supplied them with as 
much as they could eat during the whole sum- 
mer. On the 25th September it had beencut 4 
times, andin two weeks would be cut the fifth. 

From twenty roots, the fourth cutting yielded 
250 lbs. of green grass. 

No kind of grass supports the heat of the sun 
better—and from the first of July until killed by 
the frost, it will afford a constant and abundant 
supply of green food. 

The seed should be sown as early in the spring 
as the danger from frostis oVer, and the plants 
set out when two orthree inches high. They 
will readily take root. A basket or two of the 
young plants will be sufficient for an acre. 

i One hundred plants would enable a poor 
family to keep a cow in town, or supply a dray 
horse with food, all the summer. 


EXPERIENCE. 

About the 20th of May, Mr. A. S. Allen hav- 
ing kindly brought me some seed, which Mr. 
Gales obligingly sent me, 1 sowed part_ of it ina 
bed 52 feet long by 5 feet wide, in three drills.— 
From it I have — out at Smithville, 187 
rootsin a bed 23 feet square. Ihave planted an 
irregular piece at home, with 200 roots; and 
from the same bed many more roots can and 
ought to be taken, it having been sown, by anun- 
skilful hand, irregularly and too thick. ‘This, 
with a little difference of the soil at one end of 
the bed from the other, occasions the grass to be 
uneven. Some of it actually measures a little up- 
wards of 6feet6 inches. I should have began to 
cutthis this day, [July 5.]—but observing that 
Dr. Brown, who sowed as early as April at Nat 
chez, began only the 16th of July, I think I shall 
defer it till that day. Besides the above bed, 
which I shall call my experiment bed, I have 
sown a much larger space of ground, from which 
I shall have it in my power to give liberally, to 
any persons, without distinction, disposed to 
give it due attention, and will leave their names 
with you. 

COLUMELLA. 
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FROM THE HARTFORD COURANT. 





CANADA THISTLE. 

A few days since I called on a member of the 
Litchfield County Agricultural Society, who 
showed mea piece of ground from which he had 
easily and effectually eradicated the Canada 
thistle. Asthis subject is becoming very inter- 
esting to this portion of the county, I trust an ac- 
count of the process by which this object was et- 
fected will not be unacceptable to your agricultu- 
ral readers. 

The secret consists in cutting off the plant nea 
the ground at the change of the moon, or in the) 
new moon, as near the change as possible, in 
June or July. This, my informant says, will ge- 
nerally destroy all the plants in the first year, 
but should any shoots sprout the next year, let 
the same course be pursued, and in two or three 
years there willnot a root remain. 

This process of course is better adapted to ca- 
ses where the evil has but just commenced.— 
This is the third year from the commencement of 
the operation on the small piece I was shown, say 
from two to four rods square ; and at this time 
not a Canada thistle isto be found there; al- 
though three years since they constituted the 
principal growth. That the circumstances at- 
tending this case were correctly detailed, was 
confirmed to me by a neighbour of my informant 
who was present and who had witnessed the 
whole process. He informed me that he derived 
his information from a farmer in Dutchess coun- 
ty, by whom and in whose vicinity this course 
has been extensively pursued, and with uniform 
success. The uiscovery was first made, asI am 
informed, through the same channel, by an ob-| 
serving farmer in Troy, N.Y. Some years since, 
being much infested with these troublesome 
weeds, he cut down a quantity of them in the 
vicinity of his house, and was surprised to find 
the next year that those he had thus served did 
not shoot up again. Upon recurring to dates, 
found they had been cut exactly at,the change of 
the moon in June. This induced the same result, 
but subsequent and more extensive experiments 
have determined the best time for cutting these 
noxious weeds tobe as I have before stated. 

A FARMER, 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


Natural History. 


PART FIRST.—ON THE CONDITION OF 
ANIMALS. 
Chap.1—On the Duration of Animals. 

Each species of animal is destined, in the ab- 
sence of disease and accidents, to enjoy existence 
during a particular period. In no species, how- 
ever, is this term absolutely limited, as we find 
some individuals outliving others, by a considera- 
ble fraction of their whole life. In order to find 
the ordinary duration of life of any species, there- 
fore, we must take the average of the lives of a 
number of individuals, and rest satisfied with the 
approximation to truth which can thus be ob- 
tained. 

There is but little resemblance, in respect to 
longevity, between the different classes, or even 
species of animals. There is no peculiar struc- 
ture, by which long-lived species may be distin- 
guished from those which are short-lived. Many 
species, whose structure is complicated, live but 
for a few years, as the rabbit, while some of the 
testaceous mollusca, with more simple organiza- 
tion, have a more extended existence. If longevi- 
ty is not influenced by structure, neither is it 
modified by the size of the species, While the 
horse, greatly larger than the dog, lives to twice 
its age, man enjoys an existence three times 














The circumstances which regulate the term of 
existence in different species, exhibit so many pe- 
culiarities, corresponding to each, that it is diffi- 
cult to offer any general observations on the sub- 
ject. Health is precarious, and the origin of 
diseases generally involved in obscurity. The 
condition of the organs of respiration and diges- 
tion, however, appears so intimately connected 
with the comfortable continuance of life, and the 
attainment of old age, that existence may be 
said to depend on the due exercise of the functions 
which they perform. 

Whether animals have their blood xrated by 
meens of lungs or gills, they require a regular 
supply of oxygen gas. But as this gas is exten- 
sively consumed in the processes of combustion, 
putrefaction, vegetation and respiration, there is 
occasionally a deficiency in particular places for 
the supply of animal life. But, in general, where 
there is a deficiency of oxygen, there is also a 
quantity of carbonic acid or carburetted hydro- 
gen present. These gasses not only injure the 
system by occupying the place of the oxygen 
which is required, but exercise on many species 
a deleterious influence. To these circumstances 
may be referred the difficulty of preserving many 
fishes and aquatic mollusca in glass jars or small 
ponds; as a great deal of the oxygen in the air 
contained in the water, is necessarily consumed 
by the germination and growth of the aquatic 
cryptogamia, and the respiration of the infusory 
animalcula. In all cases, when the air of the at- 
mosphere, or that which the water contains, is 
impregnated with noxious particles, many indivi- 
duals of a particular species, living in the same 
district, suffer at the same time. The disease, 
which is thus at first endemic or local, may, by 
being contagious, extend its ravages to other dis- 
tricts 

The encemical and epidemical :liseases which 
attack horses, sheep and cows, obtain in this 
country the name of murrain, sometimes also the 
distemper. The general term, however, for the 
pestilential diseases with which these and other 
animals are infected, is epizooty, (from ex; upon, 
ind C#ev an animal.) ' 

The ravages which have been committed 
among the domesticated animals, at various 
times, in Europe, by epizooties, have been detail- 
ed by a variety of authors. Horses, sheep, cows, 
swine, poultry, fish, have all been subject to such 
attacks; and it has frequently happened, that the 
circumstances which have produced the disease 
in one species have likewise exercised a similar 
influence over others. 

That these diseases arise from the deranged 
functions of the respiratory organs, is rendered 
probable by the circumstance, that numerous in- 
dividuals, and even species, are affected at the 
same time; and this opinion is strengthened, 
when the rapidity with which they spread, is ta 
ken into consideration. 

Many diseases, which greatly contribute to 
shorten life, take their rise from circumstances 
connected with the organs of digestion. Noxious 
food is frequently consumed by mistake, particu 
larly by domesticated animals. When cows, 
which have been confined to the house, during 
the winter season, and fed with straw, are turned 
out to the pastures in the spring, they eat indis 
criminately every green plant presented to them, 
and frequently fall victims to their imprudence. 
It is otherwise with animals in a wild state, whose 
instincts guard them. from the common noxious 
substances of their ordinary situation. 

The shortening ef life, in consequence of the 
derangement of the digestive organs, is chiefly 
produced by a scarcity of food. When the sup- 
ply is not sufficient to nourish the body, it be- 
comes lean, the fat being absorbed to supply the 





longer than the former. 


deficiency,—feebleness is speedily exhibited,— 
the cutaneous and intestinal animals rapidly mul- 
tiply. and, in conjunction, accelerate the downfal 
of the system. 

The power of fasting, or of surviving without 
food, possessed by some animals, is astonishingly 
great. An eagle has been known to live without 
food five weeks,—a badger a month,—a dog thir- 
ty-six days,—a toad fourteen months, and a bee- 
tle three years. ‘This power of outliving scarcity 
for a time, is of signal use to many animals, 
whose food cannot be readily obtained ; asis the 
case with beasts of prey, and rapacious birds.— 
But this faculty does not belong to such exclu- 
sively. Wild pigeons have survived twelve days, 
an antelope twenty days, anda land tortoise eigh- 
teen months. Such fasting, however, is detrimen- 
tal to the system, and can only be considered as 
one of those singular resources which may be 
employed in cases where, without it, life would 
speedily be extinguished. 

In situations where animals are deprived of 
their accustomed food, they frequently avoid the 
effects of starvation, by devouring substances to 
which their digestive organs are not adapted.— 
Pigeons can be brought to feed on flesh, and 
hawks on bread. Sheep, when covered with 
snow, have been known to eat the wool off each 
other’s backs. 

The various diseases to which animals are sub- 
ject, tend greatly to shorten the period of their 
existence. With the methods of cure employed 
by different species, we are but little acquainted. 
Few accurate observations appear to have been 
made on the subject. Dogs frequently effect a 
cure of their sores, by licking them. ‘They eat 
grass to excite vomiting ; and probably to cleanse 
their intestines from obstructions, or worms, by 
its mechanical effects. Many land animals pro- 
mote their health by bathing, others by rolling 
themselves in the dust. By the last operation, 
they probably get rid of the parasitical insects 
with which they are infected. 

But, independent of scarcity, or disease, 

comparatively few animals live to the ordinary 
term of natural death. There is a wasteful war 
every where raging in the animal kingdom.— 
rribe is divided against tribe, and species against 
species, and neutrality is nowhere respected.— 
Those which are preyed upon, have certain 
means which they employ to avoid the foe; but 
the rapacious are likewise qualified for the pur- 
suit. The exercise of the feelings of benevo- 
lence may induce us to confine our attention to 
the former, and adore that goodness which gives 
shelter to the defenceless, and protection to the 
weak, while we may be disposed to turn, precipi- 
ately, from viewig the latter ; lest we discover 
marks of cruelty, Where we wished to contem- 
plate nothing but kindness. These feelings are 
usually the companions of circumscribed and 
partial observation, and fall far short of the object 
at which they aim. 

It would be impious in us to inquire why the 
waster has been created to destroy. It isenough 
if we know that rapacious animals occupy a sta- 
tion in the scale of being. And, while we eager- 
ly explore the various methods employed by the 
defenceless, to secure themselves from danger, 
and evade the threatened death ; it is suitable 
for us likewise to contemplate the various means 
employed by carnivorous animals to gain the 
means of their subsistence. When we seea hawk 
in pursuit of a lark, we are apt to admire exclu- 
sively, the dexterity of the latter in avoiding de- 
struction, and to triumph when it has obtained 
the requisite protection ina thicket. We seem 
to forget that the digestive organs of the hawk 
are fitted only for carrion; and we lose sight of 
the benevolence and wisdom exhibited, in giving 
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to its wings a power of inflicting a deadly blow, 
and rendering the claws suited for grasping, 
and the bill for tearing in pieces the quarry. We 
are not, therefore, to take confined views of the 
animal kingdom, if we wish to read the lessons 
concerning the providence of God which it teach- 
es. He that causeth the grass to grow for the 
cattle, and herb for the service of man, likewise 
giveth meat in due season for the young lions 
which roar after their prey ; and feedeth the ra- 
vens, though they neither sow nor reap. We see 
rapacious and defenceless animals existing, yet 
we do not observe the former successful in extir- 
pating the latter. Limits are assigned to the ra- 
vages of this universal war. The excess only of 
the ‘population is cut off,—and this excess, on | 
whose production so many animals depend for| 
subsistence, is as uniform as the means used to 
restrain its limits. 

These various circumstances which we have 
now enumerated as limiting the duration of ani- 
mals, preserve the balance of life, restrain within 
suitable bounds the numbers of the individuals, 
of a species, and give stability to that system, the! 
wise arrangements of which can only be disco- 
vered by a close examination of the whole. 


Chapt. 2.—On the distribution of animals. 


In examining the zoological productions of dif- 
ferent countries, we observe, that the species 
which arecommonly met with in one district, are 
rare, or not to be detected, in the others. If we 
confine our attention to any one species, we shall 
observe, that there is some particular country 
where the individuals are most numerous, and 
where the energies of life are exerted with the 
greatest activity. As we recede from this dis- 
trict, the individuals become less numerous, their 
increase goes on at a slower rate, and those which 
are produced are rather of dwarfish stature: at 
length, we reach the limits beyond which they 
do not extend. The geographicai distribution of 
each species, therefore, may be represented by a} 
circle, towards the centre of which, existence 
can be comfortably maintained; but as we ap- 
proach the circumference, restraints multiply, 
aud life, at last, becomes impracticable. Each| 
species has a range peculiar to itself, so that the 
circles of different species intersect one another 
in every possible relation. 

The extent of the earth’s surface over which 
the individuals of a species are dispersed, can 
only be ascertained after a long series of observa- 
tions, conducted by naturalists in different coun- 
tries. Hitherto the geographical limits of but 
few species have been satisfactorily determined. 
These chiefly beleng tothe larger species of qua- 


the ass and the quagga, the lion, the hippo; otamus, 
and polar bear. Inthe tribes of the less per- 
fect animals, the species of which have been in- 
vestigated by few, the extent of their GEOGRa- 
PRICAL DISTRIBUTION has been very imperfectly 
determined. 

Before proceeding to the examination of the laws 
which regulate the geographical distribution of 
any one species, it is expedient that we previously 
make ourselves acquainted with the range of 
country it inhabits, the situations im which it has 
been observed. and the peculiar characters it ex- 
hibits in these different situations, 3ut while 
this minute and varied information is requisite 
for the purpose of investigating fully the physi- 
cal history of any one species, it is enough, for or- 
dinary investigations, that we ascertain those dis- 
tricts and situations where the individuals are 
most healthy and most prolific, and those where 
they do not exist. By comparing the p)ysical 
circumstances of the former with those of the 
latter, it will be no difficult matter to disco- 


ver those conditions which promote the vigour 
of life in the one, and restrain or destroy its ener- 


gies in the other. What, then, are those condi- 
tions which limit the geographical distribution of 
species ? 
stances connected with temperature, food, situa-, 
tion, and foes. 

I. TEMPERATURE. 





We have already stated, that the degree of 
heat at the equatorial regions appears to be most} 


viously possessed by the warm-blooded animal 
and probably in an inferior degree by those which 
are termed cold-blooded. But in all the efforts 
made by the system, to secrete extraordinary de- 


They appear to be limited to circum-/grees of either heat or cold, there is so great a 


portion of vital energy expended, that exhaustion 
and death follow its long continuance. In all 
cases where the influence of the seasons are to be 


.jresisted by efforts of this kind, it would be requi- 


site to continue them uninterrupted for many 
months. ‘hese efforts, however, are dimivished 


favourable for the increase of living beings, and/jn extent and duration by a variety of the most 
that they diminish in numbers as we approach | wonderful arrangements, exhibiting the infinite 
the poles, There is no latitude, however, which resources of that Wisdom which planned the 
the perseverance of man has yet reached, where constitution and continuance of the animal king- 
living beings have not been observed. The icy'dom, ‘To the chief of these compensating or 
shores of the arctic regions are peupled as well counteracting circumstances, we shall now brief- 
as the arid plains or shaded forests of tropical cli-\\y advert. . 

mates. When, however, an inhabitant of the) 
colder regions is transported to a warmer dis-| 
trict, the increased temperature is painful, the) — 
functions become deranged, and disease and 
death ensue. The inhabitants of the warmer re- 
gions, when transported to the colder districts, 


(To be continued. ) 





\nternal Improvement. 


ON THE PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE, 
experience inconvenience from the change of TO MARYLAND, OF A CANAL TO THE 
temperature, equally hurtful to the system, and} SUSQUEHANNA. 
tatal to its continuance. rhe polar bear appears | Of two or more evils, a wise choice will always se- 
to be accommodated to live in aregion, whose| “(ect the least ; but of two or more bencfits, the 
mean annual temperature is below the freezing greatest. 
oot — well etgplied wei food, hy pence ya In attending to the different objects of internal 
languish in lame Cold spring- water poured et dae which have lately been proposed, 
on I m seems to revive him for alittle ; but all re- | namie =f seperier kespertone’ Ss pooterng Mee 
lief is temporary, the climate is too ‘hot for the eaeents eae Sale pulirity or: Marne” 
acevoneat of Tk, Tadddiaed ( Vive: in 0 bittsade have noticed sundry canals: one, for example, 
ate li he eyelet is reduired pris ne Set heat 7o™ above the obstructions in the Susquehanna 
: ; , ; iriver to the city of Baltimore; the Potomac ca- 
chiefly, it seems incapable of generating the cold ma we as 


“te > il inal, from the town of Cumberland, upon that ri- 
requisite to counteract the effects of even a tem- i'ver,down to tide water in the District of Colum- 
perate climate. The inhabitants of the torrid '€-'bia; the cross-cut canal, as it has been called, 
gions, on the other hand, seem capable of gene- fom the said tide water to Baltimore ; also a ca- 
rating cold chiefly, all their organs being adapted y4} to issue out of that of the Potomac, at the 
for resisting high temperatures ; and hence, when highest eligible point of separation, and from 
brought to cold districts, they are incapable of thence to pursue the most eligible route to 
generating the LRA degree of heat. Baltimore—which, for distinction I shall desig- 
In those districts where the individuals of a nate by the name of the junction canal ; because, 
species are most vigorous and prolific, the tem-|in my opinion, its most advantageous location 
perature most suitable for existence prevails —' would be to form a junction between the Susque- 
The native country of the horse is probably Ara- hanna and Potomac cana s; and the Chesapeake 
bia. There he exists in a wild state in the great- and Delaware canal, to open a mere direct water 


——S 








est numbers. Inthe Zetland Islands, where he 
he is nearly ina state of nature. he is approach- 
ing the polar limits of his distribution. He has 
become adwarf. He does not reach maturity 
until his fourth year, seldom continues in vigour 
beyond his twelfth, and the female is never preg- 
nant above once in two years. At the line where 


| the energies of the horse terminate, however, the 
drupeds, as the African and Asiatic elephants,} 


rein-deer becomes a useful substitute. Its equa- 
torial limits do not reach the shores of the Baltic. 


The variations of the seasons, which bring 
along with them corresponding changes of heat 
and cold, exercise a powerful influence on the 
distribution of animals, in reference to tempera- 
ture. Some species appear to possess a consider- 
able range of temperature, within which life can 
be easily preserved, and all its functions regular- 
ly performec, We do not mean to intimate, that 
there is any animal which can live in our climate, 
for example, and remain uninfluenced by a dif- 
ference of temperature of upwards of twenty de- 
grees between summer and winter. The consti 
tutional arrangement suited to the one season, 
would be prejudicial during the continuance of 
the other, But there are many animals which 
live in the same district both in summer and win- 
ter, and even in districts differing considerably in 
their mean annual temperature. What, then, 
are the means employed by these species to pre- 
serve life in the midst of such vicissitudes? The 
power of producing heat or cold, is a property ob- 





jcommunication between the cities of Baltimore 
‘and Philadelphia. 

That these are a// objects of great importance, 
‘I am disposed, most readily, to grant; but I pre- 
— it will by no means follow, that they are all 
so equally poised in the interest of Maryland, as 
\for neither to be entitled to a preference. By a 
\late writer in the Federal Gazette, who has par- 
‘ticularly recognized all the abovementioned ca- 
‘nals except the junction, we are told, that he true 

means to effect one, is to secure the accomfpilish- 
pes of all; and in the plenitude of his ardour, 
lafter supposing the Maryland canals to cost five, 
or even six millions of dollars, he has enquired, 
whether that amount can be an obstacle, taking 
into view the extended benefits of the work and 
the immense patronage that it must and ought to 
rec ive? 

Were it only a well established fact, that we 
were in possession of the necessary funds, or that 
the fatronage in favour of the undertaking would, 
doubtless, be adequate to furnish the money to 
the amount required, I would willingly admit, 
there was then no obstacle—and (o me it would be 
extremely gratifying to know, that either of these 
facts certainly existed. But as this animated in- 
quirer has, in this respect, offered no other proof 
than his own implied assertion, I confess, that to 
me some better assurance appears to be indispen- 
sible, before we could with safety commence our 
operations ta secure the accamplishment of all, to 
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the amount of so many millions of dollars. Weyfifth of thatextent being understood to be water, 
ought, at least, to have some distinct knowledge|we have of land, bat very little more than ten 
where, and by what means, the money could be|thousand square miles. Hence it follows that 
obtained to discharge the amount expended. todo us equal justice, our liberality and our en- 

Let it be understood, that it is by no means my |terprise would be on a far with what has been 
intention, upon the present occasion, to interpose |so highly extolled im the citizens of New York, 
the least discouragement to our undertaking a//,; were our populaticn to furnish two millions of 
to the utmost extent that may rationa//y be with-jdoilars, or the extent of our soil one million and 
in our power to accomplish, to advantage. Onjahalf with a small fraction over in both instan- 
the contrary, this is a business in which ] am de-|ces. The correctness of these sums may readily 
cidedly in favour of our doing all we can do, It is|be verified by two small operations in the rule of | 
a business in which J am particularly anxious that|/three, thus—a population of 1,400,000 : is to} 
all may be willing to display the most laudable li-| 107,000 :: as 7,500,000 of dollars : are to 2,000,000, | 

! 





berality; because I am convinced there is no other /and a fraction equivalent to eighteen hundredths ;! 
way in which itis at all possible for us to be liberal |and 46,000 square miles of country: are to 10,000 
with equal benefit, cither to ourselves or to the |:: as 7,500,000: are to 1,500,000 dollars, and a} 
community at large. Hence it is, with me, an/fraction equivalent to thirteen hundredths. 


the fortune to attract some attention in different 
parts of the Union, In general, they appear to 
have produced conviction; though we claim for 
them no other merit than that of stating plain 
principles in plain language. AS the subject is 
important, and as several answers to our argu- 
ments have been attempted, we shall be pardoned 
for offering a few additional remarks. 

What is called the balance of trade, isthe dif- 
ference between the value of the imports and ex- 
ports of a country. We attempted to show that 
when the balance of trade is said to be against a 
country—that is, when she imports more than she 
exports—so far trom its being a sign of decay and 
ruin, it is rather a mark of prosperity. When a 
fisherman carries out with him 50 hogsheads of 
salt, worth $200, and brings home 450 quintals of 


ardent desire that we may act wisely; that we 
may be careful to adopt no plan that may be cal- 
culated, ultimately, to defeat the very important 
ebject in view ; that we may not place ourselves 
even in a situation abundantly worse than the in- 


From the preceding calculations it is evident, |fish, worth $1100, he would smile to hear us say, 
that if we are now to be called upon for money to [that he was ruining either himself, or his country. 
a greater amount than the sums above stated, then; He would reply, that he had made a profitable 
are we not called upon to imitate, but to trans-|voyage ;—his imports exceeded his exports.— 
cend, the celebrated example of New York ; and;When a farmer goes to market with a load of 
that iz form nearly a three, to nearly a four fold! pork which has cost him $50 to raise, and returns 





experienced boy, who, after having introduced 
his empty hand intoa narrow mouthed jar, grasp-|ratio, should the sum be €,000,000. Again, had) 
ed it as full as it could hold of filberts, and was|the cost of the New York canal exceeded its’ 
then in exquisite distress, in consequence of his present cost, in the same proportion that their, 
being unable to get any out, until an old man, out |population, or the extent of their soil and ours, | 
of pity, advised him to let gothe part that he had |upwards of 25,000,000 in the former case, and in, 
seized too much, and that ¢/en he might easily suc-|the latter, upwards of 34,000,000 of dollars, | 
ceed with the rest. Butit is evident that our di-}would have been required for, as our population, | 
Jemma would, in fact, be abundantly worse, were |497,000 : is to theirs, 1,400,000:: so are seven’ 
we unadvised/y to undertake too much, and ex-jand a half: to 25,000,000 ; and as our 10,000 
haust the whole of our funds before any part ot|square miles of soil: are to their 46,000 :: se are 
the work should be completed. We would not/seven and a half : to 34,000,000 of dollars, reject-| 
then have it in our power to release from our jing both fractions, 
grasp the part that we had seized too much. We)| These calculations, founded as they are, upon) 
should be completely unable to proceed with the the certainty of geographical evidence, except | 
rest. All would ¢#en be gone. All would ¢/en be|in relation to the cost of the New York canal, 
lost. Ourlabour and expense would both be entire-;must, themselves, be too certain to be doubted ; 
ly useless, by reason of nothing being in a situation |and I have also been thus particular in my expla- 
to make us the least compensation for either. nations, that every one, capable of perfor ming a 
The writer before mentioned, after having re-|smail operation in the rule of three, may, if he 
cognized the New York canal, as a work justly |pleases, ascertainthe correctness of the whole, to 
eulogized and admired by all the world, which \tisown satisfaction ; totally independent of any 
already begins to enrich and reward, with amfle|statement et mine. From these premises, which 
profits, those who have wisely as well as patriot-|if scrutinized to the very utmost, I trust, will 
ically loaned their money to it, has affected, with be found to be substantially certain, I am now pre- 
emphasis, to enquire—can Maryland /Acsitate ‘pared to draw the following conclusions, equally 
ajier this CxrU mpile £ Does noé the canal 172 Ne We ;cert aim: 3 To every rational understanding, 1t 
York teach a firactical lesson and stimudate to ex-|must doubtless be evident, that the enormous 
ertion ? That the canal of New York presents |sum of 25 or 34,000,000, would have been entire- 
an example Aighly laudadle, and worthy of imi-|ly too heavy, even for the state of New York— 
tation, to the utmost practicable extent, [am dis-|and by parity of reason 6,000,000 are equally too 
posed most willingly to admit; and it is further | heavy ior Maryland. 2 rhe actual fact being 
my candid opinion, that with an equal capac'ty to |Mow ascertained, that 7,500,000 are in a fair way 
accomplish an undertaking of such incalculable |to be managed, to very great advantage, by New 
utility and importance, it would be very impro- |York, it fullows, from absolute calculation, that 
per were Maryland even to hesitate. But where|With superior local advantages, to stimulate to 
is the evidence, permit me to ask, of the real ex- |¢xertion, Maryland ought, with equal facility to 
istence of this capacity? It is true, the same |Manage the raising of 1,500,000 or 2,000,000.— 
writer has positively asserted, that, what Aas been |3. But as it is understood that 6,000,000 would be 
done there, can be done here. It is conclusively |required to open the whole of the Maryland ca- 
evident, however, that this is by no means, nei- |"4ls, instead of attempting a// at once, we are 
ther possibly can be, the fact,—unless it were al- |/ere forewarned, out of two or more benefits, 
so the fact that the state of Maryland were equal-|Wisely to choose the greatest, for which our 
ly as large, or at least as populous, or otherwise |Means May be competent ; and, in this way, I 
us wealthy, as the state of New York. am persuaded, we shall have it completely in our 
The palpable error into which the author jn |POWST 4s I hope hereafter more fully to explain, 
: 1g 2 to outstriy New York, and derive from our one 
question, has very unhappily fallen, may thus be | as hat 2.000.000. far greater benefits, in 
*xplained from his own words. He says, it is and a hall, OF 4,0UU,U™, = 5 “ Mente 
a ; . 7 ed. ,|proportion, than can reasonably be anticipated 
now ascertained that the canal of New York, wiii|P'° eh a et a ‘ ; 
aP 1, trem their 7,500,000, that is from an expenditure 
not cost more than seven millions and a haif of f th ane & hel? ve Gilded thé eintuat éf 
dollars. Upon reference being had to the late | ‘ree and anhalt, or Ave tines 


edition of Morse’s Universal Gazetter, published |°“"* WM. KEN WORTHY: ” 
in 1821, the population of that state, according 


2 











to the last census, appears to be nearly 1400 
thousand, for 46 thousand square miles of coun- 
try, whereas our population at the same time, 
was only about 407 thousand, for a few square 
miles /ess than 14 thousand ; and owing to one 


Political Kconomy. 


FROM THE PORTSMOUTH ORACLE, 
BALANCE OF TRADE. 
The remarks which we made in the Journal, a 








few weeks ago, on the balance of trade, have had 


with a load of salt and iron worth $75, which he 
has purchased with the proceeds, besides paying 
his expenses, he would wonder a little at that po- 
litical arithmetic which would teach him that he 
had made a losing journey. 

The principal difficulty attending this subject, 
has arisen from the high rate of exchange. It 
has been said that when merchants have to give, 
for many successive months, 10 or 12 per cent. 
advance for bills of exchange, it is conclusive evi- 
dence that the country is getting in debt; that 
there are not goods enough sent to Europe to pay 
for those which we bring home, and of course 
that a high rate of interest is paid for money 
there. We hope to show, by a plain example, 
that the whole of this reasoning is fallacious. 


Exchange, in its technical sense, is the sum 
given in one country for the transfer of a debt 
due in another. When the price given is the 
same sum as that which is to be received, ex- 
change is said tobe a¢ far—when it is more than 
that which is to be received, exchange is in ad- 
vance, or ata premium. Now, as the design of 
the purchaser of exchange is to employ the mo- 
ney in the foreign country, where the debt is due, 
itis obviousthat he will never give more advance 
for exchange, than the sum it would cost him to 
transport specie to the same place. That is, ex- 
change can never be higher than the freight, in- 
surance, and commission charged upon the trans- 
portation of money. For why should A. give B. 
ten per cent. for one hundred dollars payable in 

éngland, when he can send one hundred silver 
dollars to England for about one and a half per 
cent. 

But it may be said that exchange is at present 
actually 10 per cent. advance ; and yet there are 
dollars in the country! The apparent difficulty 
may be removed by a single example. 

A. owes a debts in England of $482, which he 
wishes to pay. He purchases of 5. a bill of ex- 
change for £100 sterling, for which he givesa 
premium of 10 percent. When he remits it, his 
account stands thus— 


£100 sterling, at par,or $444 - - $444 44 
10 per cent.advance - - - - - 44 44 
—_—_—————— 

$4188 88 


He, therefere, has paid here $488 88 for £100 
sterling in London. Now what is the value of 
these one hundred pounds in London? How much 
of his debt will be paid by it? 

By the last advices, dollars were worth in Eng- 
land, 4s. 94d. per oz. or 4s. 1jd a piece. A. there- 
fore, receives in England $482 41 in the place of 





of $488 88 paid here. He has really given then 
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only $6 47, or one fer cent. and forty-one hun- 


dredths for exchange, instead of 10 per cent. 


Now, what would have been the result, if he 


had shipped specie, 
-heretore ship that sum— 


Premium given here for Spanish dollars, 


1 percent. - - - - - = = 4 82 
Freight, half percent. - - - - - - = 241 
Insurance, one percent, o 6 rhe oe . Tae 


$494 05] 





Editorial Correspondence. 





plants ot wheat thus affected, 


Kditor’s office. 

—sb 0 oo 

| Vineyard, near Georgetor 
April 27th, 1823. 
J.S. Skinwer, Esq. 


ji7-We are truly sorry to learn that the flat- 
instead of buying a bill cf/tering prospect of a great wheat cr@p is already 
exchange? He owes $482 in England ; he would |sreatly impaired by the ravages of the fly. Some 

with a view of the 
$482 00 IMsect, in its larva state, may be seen at the 


I feef myself under great obligations to you for 


the interest and trouble you have'taken in recom- 
mending the cultivation of the vine, kc. In con- 
sequence of which, I have sold.this season about 
7,000 cuttings, and gave to gentlemen who have 
sent me cuttings, &c. near 2,000 more—and they 
have been sent as far as Boston, north-eastward,and 
to beyond Savannah, in Georgia, south. But the 
| Virginians have taken a decided lead, and from 
the number of correspondents I had from thence, 


wn, D. C.2 and the beginning they have made, (although at 


the beginning it may appear small,) I have no 
doubt but that in thirty years from the present 


Dear Sir,—I send for your acceptance by the time, it will be a considerable article of export 


It would have cost him then $12 05, or more) Schooner Stag, I. Nevitt, master, ten bottics rh bho that state; without, in the smallest degree, 
than two and a half per cent. to have shipped |W!) 1 a box, and one book 3 the neg “ire ‘interfering with their other agricultural pursuits. 
specie. Even if we deduct the premium given please Ley send to the honourable Robert are or products. New York comes next, and from 
for dollars, there will remain $7 23, or one and, With my respects,—not as president oF the Agri- the gentlemen who have got cuttings from me, 
a half per ceut. as the cost of remittance ; or|Cultural Society of Maryland,—but 7“ Ht au there will be a fair trial of the cultivation of the 
nine cents in the hundred dollars more than the,©!4 acquaintance and friend. As a society, they /grape as far north as Albany ;—-and a gentleman 


price of exchange. Bills of exchange, therefore, 
are, at this moment, sold’ for /ess than their true 
value. Andif they are any criterion of the state 
of trade, England is in debt to the United States, 
instead of the United States being in debt to 
England. 


This result will doubtless surprise those, who 
consider the rate of exchangt as a sure standard 
by which to ascertain the balance of trade. But 
we have other facts equally conclusive. For 
many years past, exchange has been from 15 to 


,appear to be, as yet, too much engaged in attend- 
‘ing to Bakewell rams, short-horned bulls, ram- 
pant stallions, pigs, &c. to condescend to take 
‘into view, or even a glimpse, of so trifling a sub- 
ject as the cultivation of the vine, and making 
wine—a thing, which, no doubt, will add ( before 
the end of the present century, ) one hundred 


millions of dollars, annually, to the agricultural 
firoducts of the United States. 
| ‘Two bottles of the wine marked “Champaign,” 


was made from the Munier, or Miller Burgundy 
grape, just as they were turning to ripen. I was 


who lives 80 miles in the country from Savannah, 
in Georgia, got as many cuttings as any one per- 
son, with the intention. of making wine. 
I am, dear sir, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
JOHN ADLUM. 


Monticello, April 11, 1823. 
Dear Sin,—I received, successively, the two 
bottles of wine you were so kind as to send 
me. The first, called tokay, is truly a fine wine, 
of high flavor, and, as you assure me there was 


20 per cent. in favor of England and Spain, and obliged to pull them then, as they began to crack : ry poms ley Pile 
from 8 to 12 per cent. in favor of the United and burst, and the bees were also making great|"°t@ drop of brandy or other spirit in it, I may 
States against the island of Cuba. Is that island, havock among them. ‘This wine had 60 lbs. of sec it is a wine of a good body of its own. The 
with all its great and valuable exports, on the sugar to the barrel of 32 gallons; the grapes,!S¢cond bottle, a red WW, I tried when I had good 
verge of ruin? Is she getting in debt from 10 to though not ripe, were tolerably sweet. The corks |JU4ses at we table. We agreed it was a wine 
20 per cent. a year to Spain, to England, to the of this wine ought not to be drawn until some/OP€ Might always drink with satisfaction, but of 





United States? We believe there will scarcely time in the month of June, when I expect it will 


be found an advocate for the old doctrine of the 
balance of trade, that will venture to assert it. 


The truth is, the rate of exchange with any 
particular country, depends more upon the actu- 
al valuation of money, than upon any supposed 
balance of trade. Inthe United States, dollars 
have, by law, a fixed value. In England, the 
price of them fluctuates like that of any article 
of commerce. If, instead of being worth in Eng- 
land, as they now are, only 4s. 1jd each, they 
should rise, as in 1810, to 4s. 7d, it is evident that 
$444 here would again purchase £100 sterling in 
England. But would such a rise in the value of, 
dollars alter the balance of trade ? 


country was more or less indebtedto England? | 


In Cuba, doubloons pass for seventees dollars, om the Bland Madeira grape, a native of Virgi- 
nia, and has at the rate of ten per cent. of spirit 
in it. 


while here they are worth but fifteen. Spanish 
dollars are therefore always worth in Cuba from 
6 to 8 per cent. advance, when payment is made 
in doubloons. This single fact shows the whole 
operation of the principle. Bills on the United 
States are always above par, because dollars can 
be obtained for them; and because dollars, when 
obtained, can be sold above par for doubloons.— 
The whole difference in the rate of exchange, 


loons, and here by dollars. 


Would it from the Schuylkill Muscadel and Constantia 
make our imports less, our exports greater ?— grapes. None of these three wines have any 
Would it be, in itself, any evidence that this brandy, or other spirit in them. 


gallons of spirit in a half pipe, say 55 gallons.— 
‘These last four kinds had trom 25 lbs. to 30 lbs. of 
sugar to the barrel. 
was made the first week in August last—the 
others in September, except that marked 1821. 
The tokay appears to have undergone a very 
therefore, arises from the fact, that the nominal complete termentation, and scarcely a particle of 
price of commodities is regulated there by doub- the saccharine quality in it left undecomposed.— 
As soon as doubloons The burgundy ought to be one year older to com- 
are directly exchanged for dollars, an advance is plete its fermentation; or, probably, its saccha- 
- upon dollars, and the difference vanishes. In rine quality mi,ht be decomposed and become al- 
i 


sparkle. 

Two bottles, marked “ Tokay.”—This wine 
was made of a grape | found at Mrs. Scholl’s, at 
Clarksburg, Montgomery county, Md., and also at 
J. Johnston, Esq’s. Frederick county. I could not 
trace where the grape originally came from ; buc 
a German priest, who saw them ripe, said they 
were the true Tokay, sucha as ie had seen grow- 
ing in Hungary. They are a beautiful grape to 
the eye, and tolerable to eat—but from their man- 
ner of growth, &c. lam strongly inclined to think 
they are a native of this country. 

Two bottles, marked “ Burgundy,” are made 


Two bottles, marked “ D. M. 1821,” are made 


Twe bottles, marked “ D. M. 1822,” had four 


That marked champaign 


no peculiar excellence, Of your book on the 
culture of the vine, it would be presumption in 
me to give any opinion, because it is a culture of 
which I have no knowledge, either from practice 
or reading. Wishing you, very sincerely, com- 


| pom success, in this your laudable undertaking, 


assure you of my great esteem and respect. 
TH:JEFFERSON. 


Montpellier, April 12, 1823. 

Sir,—I received, some days ago, tee two co- 
pies of your memoir on the cultivation of the vine, 
with a bottle of your tokay ; and I have since 
read your lettcr, enforcing the importance of 
making the vineyard an appurtenance to Ameri- 
can farmis. 

The memoir merits well the public attention, 
to which it is offered. It is so long since I tasted 
the celebrated wine whose name you have adopt- 
ed, that my memory cannot compare its flavor 
with that of your specimen from an American 
grape. I am safe, I believe, in saying that the 
latter has an affinity to the general character of 
the good Hungarian wines, and that it can scarce- 
ly fail to recommend itself to discriminating pa- 
lates. 

The practicability and national economy of 
substituting, to a great extent at least, for the foe 
reign wines, on which so large asum is expended, 
those which can be produced at home, without 
withdrawing labour from objects better reward- 
ing it, is strongly illustrated by your experiments 
and statements. The introduction of a native 
wine, is not a little recommended, moreover,.by 





ke manner, the whole difference in the rate of cohol by next August. But I shall not have an/its tendency to substitute a beverage favourable 
exchange between this country and England opportunity of knowing, as the quarter cask is| to temperate habits, for the ardent liquors so de- 
arises from the difference of the legal standard of out, and not one dozen of the wine left. I have/ structive to the morals, the health, and the social 


money. ‘The price of commodities here is fixed two barrels of wine made from the same grapes,| happiness of the American people ; and it may 
by dollars ; in England, by pounds sterling—re-|but they are not so good as this cask was,—one/|be added, which is so expensive to them also: 
presenting guineas. When dollars are exchang- having more flavour, and the other is meagre,'for besides the actual cost of the intoxicating 
ed for dollars, we have already showr, the differ jowing to the different stages of perfection in| draughts, the value of the time and strength con- 
sumed by them is of not less amount. 


ence is in our favour. which the grapes were gathered, 
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I shall forward one of the copies of thegnemoir, 
as you desire, to the Agricultural Society of Al- 
hemarle ; to which your letter will also be com- 
municated, that the members may have the be- 
nefit of the suggestions and remarks which it con- 
tains. Nothing seems to be wanting to the addi- 
tion of a desirable article to our productions, but 
decisive efforts, to which the patronage of the 
agricultural societies may contribute a seasona- 
ble stimulus. With friendly respects, 

JAMES MADISON. 
J. Apu, Esa. 
a |) 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

In reply to an enquiry of your correspondent 
R.K. M. in your 6th number of vol. 5, relative to 
the failure of strawberries which have appa- 
rently blossomed vigorously, I would suggest, as 
the cause, the undue proportion of male and fe- 
male plants. These can be discovered by their 
blossoms. I have been, for some time, in the ha- 
bit of paying attention to this point, with a view 
to promoting the fruitfulness of my plants. A 
neighbor of mine, remarkable for his knowledge 
and skill in gardening, showed me a most beauti- 
ful bed in full blossom last spring, from which he 
lid not gather a gill of strawberries, and which 
ne afterwards dug up. In the 2d volume of the 
Transactions of the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don, p. 993, August 5, 1817, is a letter to the se- 
cretary of the society, from Mr. Michael Keens, 
gardener of Isleworth, from which the following 
are extracts, in answer to a letter requesting a 
detail of his practice in raising strawberries: 

“There are many different sorts of hautboys ; 
one has the male and female organs in the same 
blossom, and bears very freely. But that which 


I most approve, is the one which contains the 


male organs in one blossom and the female ih 
another, In selecting these plants, care must be 
taken that there are not too many male plants 
amongst them ; for as these bear no fruit they 
are apt to make more runners than the females. 
I consider one male to ten females the proper 
proportion for an abundant crop. I learned the 
necessity of mixing the male plants with the 
others by experience, in 1809. I had before that 
period selected female plants only for my beds, 
and was entirely disappointed in my expectations 
of a crop.” 

These remarks apply to all other varieties, 
with some difference in the extent of their opera- 
tion. It may be easily discovered by the stamens, 
which are the male blossoms. It is a matter 
perfectly understood by our best. practical gar- 
deners, that an attention to the selection of their 
plants, is well rewarded by an increased quanti- 
ty of fruit. A New-Jersky SusBscRiver. 

May 8th, 1823. 








THD PARUBB. 











BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, MAY 16, 1823. 


o> Messrs. S. V. Merrick, & Co, Philadelphia, 
have been invested with the privilege of making 
and selling Mr. Pope’s newly invented thrashing 
machines, in any State south of New-York—all 
persons desirous of -knowing any thing more 
about them, will please therefore address them- 
selves directly, tothe above named firm. 

The above privilege will cease for any county 
or state, when the exclusive right for such coun- 
ty or state may be sold. 


0 
LIVERPOOL MARKETS—7th April. 
From Myers’ Price Current. 

Montreal Pots have declined considerably, 90 
bls. by auction havirg been sold at 66s. 9d. and 








subsequently 150 bls, at 65s. 6d. to 66s. 6d.—Pearls 
have also been sold at a considerable reduction, 
56s. having been accepted for 10 bls. by auction, 
and 20 to 30 have since been sold at 55s. per cwt. 
The market has however, since become more 
firm. 

Nothing worthy of notice has occurred this 
week in Flaxseed, and the market has become 
ianguid. 

Our Grain market this week, upon the whole, 
has been rather heavy ; yet some considerable 
transactions have taken place between the specu- 
lators in wheat, at some trifling reduction ; but 
which, however, has not tended to any general 
depression, and our quotations remain nearly the 
same as last weck. 

50 bags Pimento have been sold at 94d. per Ib. 

100 casks new Carolina Rice of a mixed quali- 
ty, have been sold in bond at 23s. 9d. to 248. per 
cwt. 

500 bbis. Am. Tar have been sold at 14s. per cwt. 


The sales in Turpentine consist of 500 bbls. at 
14s. Sd. being adecline of 6d. per cwt. 

Very little has been done in Tobacco, the sales 
for home consumption and for Ireland this week 
having been very-limited, and only 30 hhds. of 
Kentucky leaf at 24d per lb. have been purchased 
for shipment. 

4shes—Pots, N. York and Boston, £3 8s. a 
£3 10s.—Pearls, 2 16 a 2 17—Pots, Montreal, 
36a3 7—Pearls215 a216. Flaxseed, £2 11s. 
a3. Flour—new in bond, £1 6s.a £1 8s. Rice, 
Carolina, inbond, £1 a£#1 3s. 

— 0 ae 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT.—coRRECTED WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $8—Howard street 
Superfine, $7 25—fine do. $6 75—Wharf, do. $7 25 
sales—W hite wheat, $1 60 to 164—Ked do., $157 
to $1 60—Rye, 85 cents—Corn, 56 to 58 cents— 
country Oats, 50 to 55 cents— Beef, 8 cts. per lb. 
—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
con, round, 8 to 9 cents perlb.—-Pork §4 50 to 
5 50 per c. lb.—6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas,! 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts.—Red Clover Seed, $5 50, 
to 6--Orchard Grass do. $3--Herds’ Grass do. $3-- 
Timothy do. $4 50--Millet, $3--Flax Seed, 75 to 80 
cts —Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 35 cts. 
per gal—Apple brandy, 30 to $2 cts.—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts.—Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
No, 1, $2 50 per bbl—-No. 2, $2 25-—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do, 75— 
Butter, 20 to 25 per lb —Eggs, 125 cts. per doz. 
—Hay, $18 per ton—Straw, $11 to 12, 


Marytaxn Tosacco.—Fine yellow, $27 to 35 
scarce—good do $20to 25 do.—inferior do. $15 to 
18 do.—spangled $15 to 18 do.—fine red $10 to 14 
—good do, $6 to 8—common do. $4 to 6, plenty— 
dark $3 to 4 do.—seconds $14 to 6 do. 

Mr. John Kilgour of St. Clement’s bay, St. Ma- 
ry’s county, Maryland, sold 12 hogsheads on 
Monday last, 8 crop and 4 seconds, tor 6 and 4 
dollars—the same quality it is said, would not now 
sell so well by $1 per hundred at least. 

There may be seen in the office of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, and we invite planters to look at 
them, several samples of tobacco, extraordinary 
by every circumstance connected with them, 
amongst others, there are 

Some bundles of tobacco, from the estate of 
Governor Goldsborough, cn the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland—vof beautiful texture, and very bright 
nutmeg colour—exceeding in these respects any 
thing we have seen from that section of the state, 
whence we seldom see any but of the dudlest 
guality. ‘There arealso some bundles from Side- 
ling Hill, in Somerset county, Pennsylvania, which 











came down the Juniata 
market. 

This sample excels in the dridliancy of its yel- 
low colour, even any thing we have yet seen, and 
certainly gives to the cultivator, W.C. Dorsey, 
a right tothe highest rank amongst planters— 
the more so, as we presume the cultivation of to- 
bacco must have been very recently undertaken 
in that part of the country. It further establish- 
es the fact of the peculiar adaptation of the soii 
there to the production of tobacco of the first 
quality. We hope that $35 124, the price ob- 
tained in this case, has rewarded Mr. Dorsc, 
for his enterprise and trouble. We understood 
that Mr. Goldsborough’s tobacco would, when 
left with us, have commanded $20 per hundred. 
It is probable it was produced on land in Dorset 
county of lighter quality than the generality of 
Eastern Shore land,—but it proves that Mr. 
Goldsborough has made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the most approved mode of culti- 
vating and handling commodity. 





———— 


and Susquehanna, to this 
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PRINCE REGENT. 


This justly celebrated and well known horse, 
is a dark bay, full sixteen hands high, of fine 
form, figure, and great bone—he walks, paces, 
trots and canters remarkably light, and well. 
He is in strength, form and figure, what may 
be conceived in the description of a first rate 
English coach horse or Hunter, his eye is a 
large clear hazle, his movements graceful and 
grand, and his colts where he has stood the last 
three years, are much admired for their size, 
action and beauty. 

He will stand this season, from the Ist of 
May, from Saturday till Wednesday morning, 
in each week at Govan’s Town, underthe di 
rection of Mr. John Wooden; and from Wed- 
nesday till Saturday mornings, each week, at the 
Maryland tavern, four miles from this city, on 
the Frederick turnpike road, under the direction 
of Mr. John Wattson—at the rate of EIGHT 
DOLLARS the season, for each mare, and 50 cents 
for the groom, the money to be sent with the 
mares or a note given for the amount, payable on 
the first day of August next. 

Baltimore, April 29, 1823. 


N. B. Pasturage may be had at each place for 
mares, if required. 
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AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
J Complete sets of the first, second, third and 
fourth vols.of the ** AMERICAN FARMER,” new 
and corrected Editions, can be had of the following 
persons ; price of which, bound, $5 per vol.or $4 
in Sheets :— 
M. CAREY & SONS and E, LITTELL, Pii- 
ladelpthia. 
W. A. COLMAN, New-York. 
WELLS & LILUEY, Boston. 
WM. F. GRAY, Fredericksburg. 
PETER COTTOM, Richmond, Va. 
RICHARD COTTOM, Petersburg. 
E. THAYER, Charleston, S.C. 
JOSEPH GALES, Raleigh, N.C. 
W. F. REDDING, special agent, now journey- 
ing through the Southern States. 
The fifth volume, now publishing, can be 
forwarded to any part of the United States, on 
application being made, by letter or otherwise, to 


J. S. SKINNER, Baltimore. 




















Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S. SKINNER. Edi 
tor, by JOSEPH ROBINSON, on the North West corner of Marke! 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every description of Book 
and Job Printing is exeeuted with neazness and despatech—Order 
from a distance for Printing er Binding, with proper directios 
promply attended to, addressed to J. Robinson, Baltimore. 
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Sir 
I have great pleasure in sending to you for 


insertion in the “‘ American Farmer,” extracts 
of two letters, which I received from a young 
gentleman of Philadelphia, while on his tra- 
vels in Europe. From the interesting nature 
of their contents, I solicited permission of the 
writer, who has returned to this city, to publish 
them; and he having consented, I cannot withhold 
them any longer from your readers ; who, I am 
sure will, like myself, derive both amusement and 
useful information from them. 

With my best wishes for the extended circu- 
lation of your excellent journal, 1 am very re- 
spectfully, J. M. 

Philadelphia, May 7, 1823. 





Liverfrool, December 9, 1821. 

My Dear Srr, 

When in Munich last spring, I had the good 
fortune to make the acquaintance of a gentle- 
man,* who takes great interest in the advance- 
ment of agriculture in Bavaria, and he was so 
kind as to present me with a number of Pam- 
phiets, treating on the agriculture of Germany, 
and illustrative of the intentions of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Bavaria, of which he is 
secretary ; he also gave me some grass seed. 
With the view of opening an intercourse between 
the Philadelphia Agricultural Society and that 
of Bavaria, I took the jiberty of proposing to pre- 
sent these articles in his name as Secretary of the 


mencement of an interchange of good offices, that 
might be highly beneficial to both institutions. 
The idea pleased him very much, and he request- 
ed me to do so, and also addressed the enciosed 
communication to the Philadelphia Agricultural 
Society, and desired me to express verbally to 
the members of it, the great pleasure his 
society would have in communicating any thing| 
useful to American agriculture, and the satisfac-; 
tion he and his associates would feel in being in 
correspondence and amity with an institution 
that has effected so much good as the Philadel- 
phia Agricultural Society, of whose respectabili- 
ty and utility he appeared to be well informed. 
The grass seed is called “esparcette” in Gernfan, 
it grows luxuriantly on the miserable gravelly 
plains round Munich, and attains to the height of 
our Timothy, [a] and grows much thicker; in 





* Count Hazzi, Counsellor of State to the King, 
of Bavaria. 

a] As there are iwo filants cultivated in the 
United States, under thename of “timothy grass,’ 
it may be prrofier to state, that the one here refer- 
red to, isthe “ Phieum Pratense,” Lin. 

The “esparcetie” seed arrived safely. Itis 
the saintfoin, (hedysarum onobrychis, Linn. ) 
and much cultivated on the Continent and in Eng- 
land. In the latter country, it is uniformly sown 
in suils having a substratum of chalk, to prevent 
the plants wasting themselves by the descent of 
their roots. In the United States, as we have no 
chalk, a soil must be chosen having a hard fran 
below of clay. The only objection to this grass is, 
that it does not bear drought well, and in this re- 
spect, is not to be compared to Lucerne, which if 
sown in a deeft soil, as I have long since seen, 
will flourish when clover, green grass and all 
others are dead from heat and want of moisture. 
Thad an opfifortunity of testing the comparative 
merits of these two grasses last summer, in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. A full opportunity of 


T ———— 





short, it flourishes where nothing else will exist, 
and has the excellent quality of great durability. 
I was shown some that had been sown seven 
years, it appeared in good condition and likely to 
continue yet several years: I saw some saintfoin at 
Holkam this summer, that had been sown fif- 
teen years, Two yearsago Mr. Coke plastered 
it,and hethinks it will attain the age of twenty 
years before he will deem it necessary to turn it 
in. Mr. Coke, from the experiments he has 
made at Holkham, where the sea air has great 
influence, is of opinion, that plaster will answer 
very well on the sea coast: I myself have seen it 
used on the sea coast of France. Toreturn from 
this digression; the esparcette must be sown at 
the same time that our common red clover is 
sown. . 

I have to express my obligations to you for 
your kind letter of introduction to Dr. Rigby, of 
Norwich, which procured me the acquaintance 
of a man eminently distinguished in his profes- 
sion, and for numerous acquirements in several 
sciences. Dr, Rigby treated me with the most 
hospitable kindness, and among numerous other 
favours introduced me to Mr. Coke, at whose 
princely establishment, I spent my time in the 
most agreeable and instructive way. The won- 
ders effected at Holkham, by the skill, indus- 


ucation, and attended by a man on a mule to car- 
ry our baggage, &e. On the 4th instant, we pas- 
sed through the beautifully hilly environs of this 
city, which are very well cultivated, almost ex- 
clusively in maize ; numerous country seats are 
also situated on fine sites: oak and many other 
kinds of trees have vines planted at their roots, 
and now cover them with a luxuriant growth of 
grapes, which hang down over your head, and of 
which you may take as many as you wish, by ex- 
tending your hand, as you ride along the road. 
After passing through eighteen miles of this fine 
country, we arrived at the celebrated mineral 
springs of Caldas de St. Miguel, which are very 
much frequented by persons afflicted with rheu- 
matisms, gout, cutaneous disorders, &c. There 
were two hundred and eighty patients; and fre- 
quently as many as five hundred persons here, for 
relief by these sulphur baths, which are more 
powerful than those of Aix la Chapelle, Bath, Ba- 
den, or indeed of any I have visited, excepting 
those of Banos, near Salamanca. ‘The springs 
are five innumber, and vary intemperature : the 
least warm, has 101° of Fahrenheit ; the warmest 
bath has 125° Fahrenheit: it is an oblong well, 
three feei and a half deep, twenty-five feet long 
by fourteen broad. All the baths are free to those 
who choose to take advantage of them. The vil- 





try and capital of Mr. Coke, can only be proper-|!xge is very rural; the principal part of it is 
ly appreciated by a minute personal inspection of built round a square, which is planted with trees 
them. Whilst at Hoikham,I had in my possession ‘and shrubbery, and is ornamented with statues, 
a piece cut out of an American newspaper, acom- fountains, seats, &c. Two of the baths are situ- 
munication from Judge Peters, to the Philadel-'ated at one end of the square, one on each side 
phia Agricultural Society, relative to an appara-/of the gate by which you enter. The valley in 
tus used under the direction of Miss Coke, for) which this village is situated, is extremely beau- 
dressing flax and hemp. If you recollect, the tiful; it is five miles long, and varies in breadth 
judge mentions that application had been made 'from one to three miles ; there are lofty hills on 
to Lord Castlereagh for permission to send one to each side, on which are large detached rocks and 
America, for the Philadelphia Agricultura] So-!stones, so whimsically placed by nature, as to re- 
ciety, which was refused ; when Mr. Coke read semble castles, villages, monuments of druids, 
it, he and Miss Coke laughed heartily at the se-;&c. ‘The whole valley is cultivated in the most 
rious importance attached by his lordship to a beautiful manner: the maize is of the finest and 
thing of such comparative insignificance, and re-|largest growth; the vines entwine themselves 
gretted that he should wish to prevent such an|amung the trees, and frequently rise up to their 
instrument from becoming generally useful. Ijtops; every where there is shade and an agreea- 
have observed sea-sand used as a manure in|ble freshness of the air; the cottages of the pea- 
Wales, Ireland and in Northumberland county,!sants are scattered every where. ‘This on the 
England. When it is placed, particularly that continentis quite a curiosity, for the agricultural 
which contains small shells, on cold, wet or clay-|population is generally collected in towns and 
ey tenacious soils, it has been found useful in'|villages. A fine stream of water runs between 
counteracting those bad qualities. I do not know gardens, and thickly planted trees and shrubs, 
if it has been used inthat way, in ourcountry. [6] and in some small meadows, I saw some white 
and red clover for the first time since [I have been 

Chorto, August 25, 1822. [in Portugal; This stream is turned to such good 
I received your favour of the 15th May, which !account, that it not only moves many mill wheels, 








‘came to hand just as I was mounting my mule to/but is so conducted, as to irrigate the greater 


take an extensive tour to the north of Portugal, part of the valley, which without its assistance, 
and through the celebrated wine district cf the! would not in this dry climate, grow one twentieth 
Douro. I returned two days ago, after an ab-|part of the maize we saw. We left with regret 
scence of twenty-two days from this city. As I this delightful valley, the residence of an honest, 
suppose vou have not much acquaintance with {industrious andrich peasantry ; and after a jour- 
this remarkable country, I presume some me-jney of three hours arrived just before dark, at 
moranda of what I have seen, will not be uninter-;Guimaraens, a large ancient city of fourteen 
esting to you. thousand people which has figured considerably 

I left Oporto in company with a young Eng-/inthe history of Portugal. It has an industrious 
lish gentleman, of amiable manners and good ed+/population, engaged in agriculture, and in the 
‘manufacture of cutlery, and linen from Russian 
in consequence of four hundred bushels having flax, and from some little of their own growth. 
been sold this season, firincifpally among the Ger |The country round, is an extensive plain or val- 
mans of Berke’s county, under the name of \ey of a circular form, surrounded by mountains : 
“ Swiss clover,” hy a ferson who imported the it is altogether covered with oak trees with vines 
seed: This I had from the importer. “ Espar-| growing onthem, and maize, like the fine vale of 








cette” is the German name for saintfoin. In Ita- 
ly, this grass is called \upenetla, and under that 
name, was introduced among other valuable grass- 
cs a few years since, by Mr. Crawford, on his re- 
turn from his embassy to France. 

[6] Sea-sand is very commonly used asa ma- 
nure on the sea coast of Monmouth county, New- 





trying the saintfoin, will be had in Pennsylvania, 


Jersey. M. 


Caldas just described. Next morning, after see- 
ing every thing remarkable, we continued our 
journey, passing ever a high mountain thickly 
covered with oak trees, and live oak, and about 
noon, arrived in the ancient and celebrated city 
of Braga, the dugusta Bracharorum of the Ro- 
aans. It was formerly much more considerable 
ian at present, but it is still the capital of the 
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wealthy province of “ Entre Minho e Douro,” 
the residence of an indolent archbishop, whose 
salary amounts to seventy-two thousand dollars 
per annum. Notwithstanding this is an arch- 
episcopal town, and has nine monasteries and two 
convents, the hot beds of vice and ignorance, its 
gee of fourteen thousand souls, is remarka- 
ly industrious, and manufacturing : making a 
great quantity of hats, which supply the poor peo- 
»le of Spain, and the greater part of Portugal. 
Ihey also manufacture a good deal of cutlery, and 
shawls made of wool, which in England and in 
the United States, are known under the name of 
“ Braganza shawis.” The environs of Braga, 
like those of Caldas and Guimaraens, consist of 
a valley surrounded by mountains, for this pro- 
— is entirely composed of mountains and val- 
lies. 

The cultivation of Braga is the same as that 
above described: the people are remarkably in- 
dustrious. You see the peasant women and girls 
go to market with great loads on their heads, 
with the distaff in their hands, which is the com- 
mon instrument for spinning throughout the Pe- 
ninsula. The young children and old men are em- 
ployed in the same manner ; and no one appears 
to be idle, excepting those connected with the reli- 
gious houses, which unfortunately abound in this 
country. How different is this province from 
those in the south of Portugal, Estremadura, 
Alemtejo and Algarve. Here every inch of 
ground capable of producing any thing is culti- 
vated with the greatest care. Cork, olive, ches- 
nut, oak and elm trees are every where seen, 
with the vine entwined round their branches, 
which add to the beauty of the country and pro- 
duce moisture, so necessary in this dry climate. 
‘The population is extremely thick, and 1s scatter- 
ed in small villages and in cottages over the coun- 
try. The people are gay and industrious, and in 
short, every thing bears the appearance of a 
flourishing country and a happy people. In the 
south, on the contrary, you see thousands of 
acres of land, the greater part of which would 
bear excellent wheat, and produce oil and wine 
in the greatest abundance, entirely uncultivated: 
no trees, few villages of the most miserable ap-) 
pearance ; every thing is parched and burnt up 
by the excessive heat of the sun ; not mederated 
by trees and streams of water as in the north; 
the people also are serious, gloomy, listless and 
indolent ; badly clothed, and every thing about 
them indicates misery. Many persons impute 
this wonderful difference to the iffluence of cli- 
mate, but I think with little reason: I would 
rather ascribe it to political causes, for I have 
remarked that the neighbourhoods of the seats 
of arbitrary and impolitic governments are un- 
cultivated and extremely miserable, whilst the) 
districts of the same country that are further re- 
moved from the metropolis, though they do not 
possess such natural advantages, are more pros- 
perous, and have a more independent and spirited 
population: this remark is strikingly illustrated 
by two or three examples that I will instance. 
‘The environs of Madrid are a barren wilderness, 
whilst the extremities of the kingdom are perfect 
gardens, Biscay, Cataluna, Valencia and Murcia. 
The neighbourhood of Rome, which was tormer- 
ly teeming with a wealthy and happy people, is 
now a sickly deserted meadow; whilst the dis- 
tricts, tHgt are removed from the blasting influ- 
ence of priestcraft, are among the most flourish 
ing countries of the world. Bologna, Ancona, &c. 
the countries dependent upon Lisbon, are just 
such as you might expect a bad, despotic and 
suicidal government would make them ; whilst 
the provinces of the north, where the government 
has been more a name than a reality, are well 
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cultivated and extremely rich, and inhabited by; 





a respectable and comparatively enlightened peo- 
ple. But te return to our journey. From Braga 
we made a pilgrimage to a beautiful church and 
convent, called ‘* Bom Jesus,” (good Jesus,) situ- 
ated on the summit ofa high mountain, which is 
resorted to by thousands of the ignorant, bigoted 
people. From this elevated place, we had a 
splendid landscape of great extent and beauty. 
At the distance of fifteen miles, is the ocean, in 
the intermediate space the valley of Braga culti- 
vated in the beautiful manner peculiar to this 
province, and abounding in towns, villages and the 
country seats of wealthy proprietors. To the 
north, the lofty mountains which separate Spain 
from Portugal, are the principal objects compris- 





ed inthe view. From this place, we traversed 
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that the Leonese sheep travel a great deal, 
(which every one says improves the wool) they 
being driven in the autumn to Andalusia and the 
southern part of Fstremadura for pasture during 
the winter ;* and driven back to their homes, 
after the 25th of March, where the pasture is 
more abundant in the summer than in the south, 
Previous to arriving at Salamanca, we passed 
through J.os Banos, a place well known for the 
efficacy of its hot sulphur baths. The water 
has the temperature of one hundred and thirty- 
two degrees of Fahrenheit: the physician ap- 
pointed by government to watch over the Baths, 
to see there is no improper use made of these wa- 
ters, would hardly permit us to bathe in them, 
without examining us, to see what our maladies 


one hundred and twenty miles of mountainous; were. He could scarcely believe that our only ob- 


country, abounding in fertile vallies, which are; 


ject intrying them was curiosity; he consented at 


cultivated by an industrious people, and arrived length, when I told him that I had tried those of 


at the city 


of Braganza, which like Braga, was! Aix la Chapelle, Bath, Baden, Caldas-in Porta- 


a place of more note in former times than at pre-| gal, &c. without being injured by them; but he 


sent. 
the present royal family of Portugal previous to 


‘Fhis was the residence of the ancestors of | 
‘in more than seven minutes and a half, which 


required us to promise that we would not remain 


their elevation to the throne: it is now only im-j| was quite unnecessary, for we found the water so 


tier for the vast trade it carries on illicithy m! 
ritish goods F vet rpoges cottons and woollens, | 
hen we were there, no less than/effected by the use of these waters, for rheuma- 


with Spain. 
one million six hundred thousand dollars worth 


|tisms of long standing, gout, &c. &c, 


very hot, that we could not stay even one minute 
init. The physician told me that miracles are 


It not be- 


of goods were in store, all intended to be smug- ing the proper season, which is September, there 
gled into Spain. This place has but one thousand; were not more than one hundred patients using 


eight hundred inhabitants, but is rather increas-|them. 


ing in consequence of the large trade with their 
neighbours. From Braganza to Miranda, thirty- 
five miles, there is nothing remarkable except the 
rude method of thrashing out the wheat, whichis 
the only produce of this district. A frame, like a 
sled without runners is drawn by two oxen, which 
are goaded forward by a little girl, who sits on 
the sled to add to its weight; underneath the sled, 
are rows of sharp flints, the size of those used in 
musquets, which are intended to cut up the straw 
to about an inch in length, which is kept for the 
fodder of the cattle ; there being no hay, nor any 
other food but this, for them. In Spain, and 
in other parts of Portugal, this operation is per- 
formed with horses, oxen or mules, and shod in 
such a manner as to cut the straw to the proper 
size Inthe interior of Spain, grass is nearly, 
and hay is entirely unknown. In Madrid, I do 
not believe there is a cwt. of the latter used in 
the course of the year; straw supplies its place 
altogether. At Miranda, where we were obliged 
to go through the ordeal of a custom-house ex- 
amination, previous to going out of Portugal into 
Spain, we were treated in the most shameful man- 
ner. The chief of the office, threw every diffi- 
culty in our way, and embarrassed us as much as 
he could, hoping to get a considerable bribe from 
us; we finally adjusted all difficulties by leaving 
in deposit the yalue of the duty, (ten per cent.) 
charged on carrying our mules out of one king- 
dom into theother. Wecrossed the river Douro, 
and entered Spain, at the custom-house of Vil- 
lerino. Here we expected to be treated with 
the same harshness as on the other side; but we 
experienced all the liberality and gentlemanlike 
accommodation, that lam happy to say, I have 
frequently received from the Spaniards on former 
occasions. From the frontier to Salamanca, one 
hundred miles, the country is for the most part 
mountainous and extremely favourable for sheep, 
which are in this province, (the kingdom of 
Leon,) very mumerous, and are decidedly the 
best in the peninsula for their wool. At Bilboa 
and Seville, (the export towns for Spanish wool, ) 
the Leonese wool sells for, from nine to twelve 
rials per pound; whilst the Arragon, Asturias, 
and other good wool is not worth more than six 
to eight rials per pound. The reason of the 
great difference in the qualities of this wool is, 


At Salamanca we were so fortunate as to 
meet the Rector of the Irish College of that 
place, whose acquaintance I had made four 
months before in Madrid. This old gentleman 
treated us with the frank hospitality and kind- 
ness for which his nation is remarkable. This 
splendid-seat of literature and science is a mere 
shadow of what it was twenty years ago, pre- 
vious to the devastations it experienced from the 
English, French, Spanish and Portuguese armies, 
by whom it was taken and retaken three times 
by storm ; from these conflicts it has suffered ex- 
tremely. Out of one hundred and thirty publick 
buildings, such as convents, colleges.and churches, 
not more than seventy-three now remain ; nine 
only are now attached to the University. Still 
there is enough remaining in this city, to make it 
one ofthe most interesting places for its size, (it 
only has sixteen thousar.d inhabitants,) in Eu- 
rope. The Ay-untamiento,t Plaza de constitu- 
we gothic cathedral, the university, library, 
the college, the Jesuits college, the Duke of 
Alva’s palace, and many other noble and chaste 
buildings which it contains, would do honour to 
Petersburgh, Paris or Dublin: formerly, fifteen 
thousand students attended here for instruction, 
which is entirely gratuitous: now there is not 
quite one thousand students. 

The people of this city have a noble enthusi- 
asm for liberty; six hundred of the most respec- 
table of the male population left it whilst we 
were there, to march as volunteers against 
their brethren of Navarre and Cataluna, who 
have been incited to rebellion, and to the de- 
struction of the present order of things by the 
French government, and by the disaffected 
nobles and clergy of the country. The citizen 
soldiers went out of town singing Riego’s hymn, 
and other patriotic songs, and were accompanied 
by the great mass of the inhabitants a considera- 
ble distance. There are forty-two thousand of 
these militiamen to murch from all the provinces 
of Spain to the same destinations. I sincerely 
hope these energetic measures will put down the 
** facciosos ” of the north, but I have some fears, 
that they have been resorted to too late, for the 








* The supply of food, not the change of cli- 
mate is the secret. M. 
+ The Town house. 
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insurgents, owing to the dilatory proceedings of 
the former ministries, have acquired such a force 
and consistency, that it will require much blood 
and treasure on the part of the liberals to de- 
stroy. Unfortunately for the country, there has 
not been a ministry since the revolution, until 
the present, that has acted with firmness and pa- 
triotism ; indeed they have winked at, and se- 
cretly encouraged rebellion: but the present 
ministers are all known patriots and clever men, 
all of them are companions of Riego, and are de- 
termined to do all in their power to carry liberty 
forward triumphantly. After staying in Salaman- 
ca seven days, we left it with regret, and turned 
our faces again towards Portugal. We passed 
‘through no towns of importance. Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
which, though it has great celebrity from the vic- 
tory gained by the allied army over the French, is 
a small town, and situated in an uninteresting, dry 
and half uncultivated country. I have frequent- 
ly thought it a pity, that in the dry, parched 
countries of Spain and Portugal, they do not know 
the value of gypsum, which is so admirably cal- 
culated to serve as a succedaneum for moisture : 
it abounds in many parts of the peninsula. I 
have seen between Toledo and Madrid, on the 
‘banks of the Tagus, immense hills of this valua- 
ble mineral, which might be floated down the 
river, and thus supply the greater part of the 
peninsula with a manure that is peculiarly adapt- 
e to its dry soil. I have told several sensible 
men in both countries of the regenerating effect 
of gypsum on our worn out soil, at which they 
were surprised, not appearing to know any thing 
about its excellent qualities. Our distinguished 
townsman, Mr. M‘Clure, who is now in Madrid, 
told me that in the course of liis extensive tours 
over Spain, he never heard of its being used. In 
entering Portugal, we crossed a small river, and 
after traversing thirty miles of interesting coun- 
try which is thickly covered with almond, olive, 
and cork trees, we came to St. Joas de Pesqueira, 
a village situated on the river Douro, and within 
the celebrated wine district, where all the port 
wine ismanufactured. At this village there are 
eight noble and wealthy families living, who own 
‘the largest vineyards in the district; to one of the 
wealthiest and most intelligent of these families, 
we had recommendations, and staid some days at 
their house. We went over the vineyards with 
‘persons competent to explain every thing we saw, 
so that we got a great deal of information re- 
specting this interesting subject. 

The process of making wine is simple. The 
grapes being perfectly ripe, are cut and carried 
in baskets on men’s shoulders, and put immedi- 
ately into the press, which is a reservoir of a 
square figure, three feet deep made of stone or 
wood: the grapes are trampled upon by the la- 
bourers feet as long as any juice can be expres- 
sed from them. The juice runs into a vessel on 
one side of the reservoir, through a. hole over 
which is placed a'basket by way of a sieve, to 
prevent the husks, seeds or stalks from escaping. 
After the first pressure or treading, the mashed 
grapes are collected intoa heap; this being sur- 
rounded by a cord in close circles, aad having 
boards and pieces of wood laid over it, is then 
pressed by the lever, which is sunk upon it, and 
allowed to remain in that situation till the liquor 
ceases to fiow. The lever is then raised; the 
boards and cords being taken off, the mass is 
broken by hoes, and is made to undergo a second 
treading, and again it is subjected to the pres- 
Sure of the lever. This process is repeated a 
third time, for the purpose of procuring the 
“Agua Pe,” a kind of beer resembling very 
much, lively spruce beer. In the last process, 
however, the mass when broken up, is as dry as 
achin; and therefore previous to pressing it, a 
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quantity of water must be added to it in the pro- 
portion of two barrels of water to a pipe that has 
been obtained of juice. The mass remains under 
fressure a long time, generally all night, when 
this infusion is drawn off and put into casks for 
immediate use of the workmen, and is sold ex- 
tremely cheap to the lower class of people. The 
lever is a large beam of wood, which goes across 
the reservoir, extending five or six feet beyond 
it, and is connected at its furthest end, with the 
spindle, where is a female screw: at the upper 
end of the spindle, is a male screw, while its 
other end is fustened by means of an iron hook to 
a ring fixed on a large stone, the size of which is 
proportioned to that of the press. This method 
of making wine, is general throughout the penin- 
sula, excepting at probably a half dozen vine- 
yards whose owners use the press, (like our cider 
press,) which is employed in France and on the 
Rhine. Intelligent persons tell me, that the 
French system is more economical, and every 
way preferable to the Portuguese, and will be 
adopted when the people become more enlight- 
ened and bétter informed. The best vineyards 
are on the northern side of the Douro witha 
southern aspect: the river runs through a deep 
glen from the east to the west, so that the vines 
are sheltered from the cold north winds. The 
best wine is produced in the lowest part of the 
glen near the river, where there is no circula- 
tion of air, and an insupportable heat prevails in 
summer. This “ wine district,” properly speak- 
ing, for the whole north of Portugal produces 
wine im the greatest abundance, is only twenty- 
seven miles long by from two to five miles broad, 
extending on.both sides of the river; no wine 
but that which is grown in this district, is per-; 
mitted tobe sent to England, therefore it is called: 
“‘ factory wine,” and even all the wine produced 
here cannot go to England; but only that which 
has been tasted by the “ Porto Royal Wine Com- 
pany’s” servants, and which is accompanied by a 
** billete” or permit, can be sent to thatcountry. 
For this “ dillete”” you pay twenty dollars per 
pipe, so that the English cannot get wine as 
cheap as the people of the United States, or of 
any other nation which is not obliged to take fac- 
tory wines ; but any one who has bad wine which 
he cannot sell for the Brazil, American, or home 
market can immediately by purchasing a ‘“‘di/- 
lete”? from the corrupt wine-tasters, have it sent 
to England, so that the object of the igstitution 
which wasto prevent any but the best wine, (fac- 
tory,) from going to England, is entirely defeated 
ia this manner; and now the worst wine can ea- 
sily be metamorphosed into the best by the ‘‘di/- 
lete.” Last year, no less than twenty-three thou- 
sand seven hundred pipes went to Great Britain, 
which, at the average of £32 sterling per 
pipe, is seven hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
four hundred pounds sterling, or, three millions 
four hundred and twelve thousand eight hundred 
dollars: but in the year 1812, the exportation to 
Great Britain, amounted to upwards of thirty 
thousand pipes, and the average price was forty 
pounds. The highest price ever given for a pipe 
of wine was in those days of extravagance three, 


hundred pounds sterling. The whole product; 


ofthe “‘ wine district,” is generally seventy thou- 
sand pipes per annum. This year it will fall 
short of that amount; but last year, it far ex- 
ceeded it: that which remains after thé English 
supply, is consumed at home, or sent to Brazil, to 
the north of Europe, and to our country. Six 
thousand, two hundred pipes were last year dis- 
tilled into brandy, at five pipes, on the average 
of wine toone pipe of brandy. The white wine 
is preferred for distillation, because it is stronger 
as they ne here; but this is an odd reason, for 
every one knows that in France, only the weak- 


est and most worthless wines are converted into 
brandy, and they are much better than strong 
wines for this object. The cultivation of the 
vine is here more expensive than in any othe: 
part of Europe, for the vineyards are all on the 
acclivities of the mountains, so that to keep the 
soil from being washed down, it is necessary to 
build terraces, which is done at great expense, 
of stones, so that there is a vast inequality of va- 
lue between cultivated land and uncultivated; 
the firstin a good exposure, is worth from one 
thousand eight hundred dollars, to two thousand 
two hundred dollars per acre, whilst the latter 
will only bring one dollar or two dollars. The 
vines are kept cut close, none lenger than three 
or four feet ; they produce the second year under 
favourable circumstances, but the fruit is not 
much valued till the third year: they go on ina 
progressive course of amelioration until sixty or 
seventy years old ; but whilst the quality of the 
frees is improving, the quantity is diminishing. 
he French have a proverb, which is more true 
in thiscountry than even in France, for the vines 
last much longer here thanthere. ‘ La maison 
de votre pfrere, da vigne de votre grand-pere, et 
Olivier de vos ateux.” Usually five thousand 
vines are necessary for a pipe of wine ; however, 
there are instances of fifteen hundred young vi- 
gorous vines producing that quantity. All the 
wine is made by “Gallegos,” Spaniards from 
Galicia. A man with one hundred pipes per an- 
num is considered rich. The gentleman with 
whom we sojourned, has three hundred and twen- 
ty per annum, and in the course of five years, he 
expects it will reach to five hundred pipes, for 
the greater part of his estates have been planted 
only three years. A conventof Franciscan friars 
has two estates, which last year yielded the en- 
ormous quantity of six hundred pipes: the culti- 
vation is increasing rapidly. The Douro fur 
nishes a cheap, though not very safe means of con 
veyance to market for the produce of this wealth, 
country: the rapids in the river, require the 
greatest care on the part of the boatmen to pre- 
vent accidents, which in dry seasons, are by no 
means uncommon. Our host who has just been 
elected member of the Cortes, is determined to 
do his utmost to annul the privileges of the Royal 
Wine Company, which are of very great injury 
to this country; inasmuch as they depress indus- 
try by withdrawing competition. Among other 
impolitic rights they possess, the most injurious 
is, the monopoly of brandy, by which all distillers 
are obliged to sell to them the surplus of what 
they do not require for their owa consumption, 
the Wine Company always fixing the price! In 
consequence of this, not one fourth of the brandy 
that would be made but for this monopoly is dis- 
tilled, and it is necessary to import a considerable 
quantity annually from France and Cataluna. 
Our friend is also desirous that the commerce be- 
tween the United States and Portugal, should be 
augmented: we only import of this wine, about 
one thousand five hundred pipes annually : it is 
much cheaper than Madcira or Bordeaux, and 
Portugal requires a great many articles from our 
country, which if we had a free trade, would ren- 
der the connexion reciprocally advantageous. We 
might export to the north of Portugal, an im- 
mense quantity of rice and tobacco, staves, and 
occasionally some flour. We descended the ri- 
ver Douro to Oporto in a boat, in company with 
fifteen other persons, and sent our mules down by 
land. It is impossible to imagine scenery combin- 
ing so many natural beauties, aided and embel- 
lished by human industry, as these sixty miles of 
this river pessenins. The first twenty miles, 
there is nothing te be seen but mountains tower- 
ing over mountains on both sides of the river, 
covered to their very tops with vineyards, with 
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here andthere a neatly whitewashed wine press- 
house or country seat: lower down the shores, 
are more rugged and romantic; the rocks in 
many places become perpendicular, and the cul- 
tivation is entirely changed; the vineyards cease, 
but the more beautiful method of growing grapes, 
that of entwining the vines round the boughs of 
trees, commences. Maize is cultivated-in great 
abundance ; every commanding site is appropriat- 
ed to some church, or convent, or gentleman’s| 
seat; and innumerable villaves line the shores,! 





ble at six years of age, whilst the latter is not so 
till ten years; and even then, it may produce 
much or little fruit. ‘The garden is watered ar- 
tificially by means of wells, from which the wa- 
ter is raised by oxen; for seven months of the 
year, they work sixteen hours per day ; without 
this, the trees would die, for they require a great 
quantity of moisture. Every fifteen days, they 
must receive this salutary nourishment ; as there 
is no rain excepting for about forty days of the 
year. Mr. O’Niell has no less than five welis, 


which with the great number of large beats pass-| four of which are at work for the above mention- 
ing up and down the stream, give a cheerful ed period, which makes this cultivation expen- 
and bustling appearance. They reminded me of sive. In five years, the oranges and lemons will 
the life and activity which is seldom seen except alone yield fourteen thousead five hundred dol- 
in Great Britain, or on some of our own rivers.|lars per annum: for he has replaced the dead 
Wearrived at Porto at dusk, just in time to see|lemon trees with orange trees, which will be 
all the beauties of its rich environs, after an ab-|clear profit, because the lavender, wines, corn, 
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asserted, that the whole excess of importation is 


“clear gain.” We only contended that the 
whole excess of importation was not clear /oss, 
an assertion that will be found every week in one- 
half of the newspapers of the United States. 
But from an expression in the last paragraph of 
the New York writer, it is apparent that his dif- 
ficulty does not arise wholly from misapprehen- 
sion of our argument. The cause lies deeper.— 
Like many of our good citizens who attempt to 


a superstitious reverence for gold and silver.— 
*“* The excess of importation,” he says, “ is dear- 
ly paid for by our precious metals,” &c. How 
came we to have the precious metals? Or to 
take his own example, how came the flour mer- 
chant to have thirty-eight silver dollars, as well 
as a barrel of flour to send to England to exchange 





sence of twenty two days, highly pleased with fruit, &c. which he grows, will pay the whole ex-|for hardware and broadcloth ? 


our tour, and very grateful to the simple, good 
natured, but ignorant people of the country for 
their hospitality and kindness. We travelled 
about four hundred and eighty miles. 

I observe by some Philadelphia gazettes, that 
an aloe * has been exhibited in flower. In this} 
country and in the south of Spain, it is the! 
most common plant that grows; I have seen ma-| 
ny millions of them in full bloom: they form the! 
common hedges of the fields, they are very solid, 
but have the disadvantage of spreading them 
selves too much. In this country, they multiply | 
by shoots or suckers, and augment consequently 
without cultivation: they do not as is generally 
believed by the English and Americans, produce 
a flower but ence ina hundred years, and then) 
die ; but usually in from six to eight or nine years, | 
when ‘tis true thev die, but shoots spring out! 
from the roots, and succeed those that perish. 


pense of cultivation. ‘Twenty-one acres produc- 
ing fourteen thousand five hundred dollars, is 
equal to six hundred and ninety dollars per acre 
perannum!! ‘This subject should interest our 
Georgia, Florida and other southern neighbours. 
My dear Sir, with very great regard, 
Your obliged friend and servant, 
G.R 
a — ema 
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BALANCE OF TRADE. 
We find the following letter in the last New 
York Statesman. Itis a good omen for an oppo- 
nent to begin to lose his temper. 


“ To the Great * Oracle’ at Portsmouth. 


““Srr ; You have already told the people, with! 





Certainly, by 
having sold other barrels of flour for silver— 
_And what difference does it make to the country 


| whether he exchanges his flour directly with an 


|Englishman for cutlery, or whether he first ex- 


changes it with a Spaniard for silver, and then 
exchanges the silver with the Englishman ? 

All trade is effected by darter, and where there 
jisno fraud, itis an exchange of equal values.— 
|The fair profits of trade arise from the addition- 
lal value whicha man is able to give his merchan- 
| dise. The merchant in Charleston, who sends a 
bale of cotton to Providence, confers upon it, by 
its transportation, an additional value. It is 
worth more at Providence than at Charleston, 
and is therefore bartered fora greater quantity 
of merchandise, whether that merchandise be 
checks and ginghams, or ounces of silver. The 
only reason that the price of silver and gold does 
not vary as much as that of cotton, is, that, being 


The Professor of Botany of the University of} becoming dignity, what every body admits, that,) more durable in their nature, they are not effect- 


Coimbra told me this, and it has been since con-| 
firmed by scores of other persons. In the 4 
ern province Algarve, where it grows to the! 
greatest perfection, the leaves of the aloe, are) 
cut up and given to cows for want of better fod-| 
der ; they are also made into baskets, which are} 
nandsomely wrought, and sent to all parts of the} 
kingdom. 
of the leaf; but they decay in water, so that it) 
will never be of much utility; the threads how-| 
ever might serve for many kinds of instruments. | 
But oranges and lemons are the most valuable’ 
productions of the country as regards profit. 
At Mr. O’Niell’s, (American consul at St. Ubes,) 
country seat, two miles from St. Ubes, where I 
‘staid six days, I got very interesting particulars 
on this subject. Mr. O’Niell’s garden consists of 
twenty-one acres, principally planted with oran- 
ges and some few lemon trees; the latter do not 
succeed so well. From these two objects alone, 
he hada clear revenue last year of five thousand | 
dollars, and it would have been six or seven more, | 
but for a misfortune that occurred to his lemon! 
trees in the autumn of 1819, when he lost by| 
frost, no less than one thousand two hundred 
trees, which is an annual loss of three thousand 
dollars, until the injury can be repaired by other 
trees. But he has given up the cultivation of 
lemons, which area precarious crop in his garden, 
owing to its exposure, and pays a great deal of 
attention to oranges, which are quite sure, and 
never fail. The best orange trees are from 
twenty-five years oid and upwards; he has one 
sixty-three years oid, which produced last year, 
six thousand eight hundred oranges, all fit to be 
shipped. I saw an orange tree at Cintra, two 
_ hundred years old, full of fruit. Engrafted trees 
produce earlier and more, but natural trees pro- 
duce finer and better fruit. The first is profita- 








if aman who’has exported one barrel of flour, 
which has cost eight, and will sell for ten dollars, 
has received any commodity in return for that 
flour of the value of 50 dollars, his profit is 42 
dollars, and that he and the country are becom- 
ing rich. 

** Be so good as to throw some light on the fol- 


Ropes, &c. are made from the threads' lowing question: If a man export a barrel of 


flour for which he has paid eight, and which will 
yield ten dollars, and also export 38 dollars in 
silver, for which commodities he receives in re- 
turn 50 dollars worth of foreign fabrics, pray, 
my dear Oracle, what are the profits of his ad- 
venture to himself and to the country ? 

*“ AN OBSERVER. 

** The above query is induced by the perpetual 
repetition that the excess of importation is so 
much clear gain, whereas it is dearly paid for by 
our precious metals, stocks, public security, &c.” 

If we understand the question above proposed, 
it is a very simple one, and admits of a ready an- 
swer. The exporter has parted with 46 dollars, 
and has received 50. His gross profit, therefore, 
is 4 dollars. The amount of his nett profit de- 
pends upon circumstances not stated in the ques- 
tion If we suppose the voyage to be made to 
England, the charges will be about 3 per cent. 
upon the dollar, for 
Freight and insurance, equal to 
And upon the flour, for freight and insur- 

ance 
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, $2 16 
Leaving $1 84 as nett profit to the shipper. If 
we suppose the shipment to have been made in 
an American vessel, the ship owner has received 
$1 66 for freight; and the whole profit to the 
country has been three dollars and fifty cents ; 
the remaining fifty cents being the compensation 
for the risk incurred in transportation. 
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We never asserted, and never have heard it 


ed by crops and seasons, and being easy of trans- 
portation, it is not possible to give them a great 
additional value by carrying them from one coun- 
try toanother. ‘he price is therefore settled by 
an average of the demand of all nations that have 
a commercial intercourse with one another. 

Much of the confusion on this subject has ari- 
sen from the attempt made by every nation to 
settle the relative value of its coins. When con- 
gress enacted that every dollar should contain 416 
grains of silver—and every cent 208 grains of 
copper—and that one hundred cents should be 
equal to a dollar, it fixed the relative value of sil- 
ver to copper as 50 to 1. They might as well 
have enacted that one pound of pig iron should 
always be worth two cents and no more, in eve- 
ry part of the country. A Spanish milled dollar 
has not unfrequently been exchanged for 106 
cents ; and yet the statute declares that 100 
cents are just equal to a dollar. On the other 
hand, when there has been a want of small coin, 
we have known a silver dollar exchanged for 97 
cents; the act of Congress notwithstanding. 
Whenever there is a demand for merchantable 
silver—such as Spanish dollars for the East India 
market—the price, compared with that of gold 
and copper, rises; when there is no such demand 
the price falls. When merchantable silver can 
be profitably exchanged for foreign commodities, 
as in the East Indies and China, dollars are ex- 
ported ; when merchandise of other kinds can be 

rofitably exchanged for silvér, as in the West 

ndies, dollars are imported. Just as wheat is 
sometimes carried from New York to Liverpool ; 
and sometimes brought from Liverpool to New 
York. 

The quantity of gold and silver in a country is 
no more a standard of its wealth, than the quan- 
tity of.iron or wood. So farasithas exchange- 
able value, it constitutes a fart of the national 
wealth, but no more. A merchant does not reck 
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on his property by the number of dollars in his 
drawer. On the contrary, as soon as he receives 
money, he endeavours to part with it, by laying 
it out in the purcase of other merchandise. He 
cannot add sufficient value to silver dollars, to 
make a profit by keeping them. A farmer who 
exchanges his only dollar with a neighbour for a 
load of manure, has not become poorer by the 
exchange—though he has “* exported all his pre- 
cious metals.” We should think the neighbour 
who sold his manure for money much nearer to 
ruin. The purchaser, by a judicious use of the 
manure, may add to its value, and ensure a large 

rofit at harvest ; while the seller, if he did not 
himself exjort his dollar, could add nothing to 
its value; and, in autumn, would have only the 
consolation of having “ kept his precious metals at 
home.” 

With regard to the transfer of stock and pub- 
lic securities to England—so pathetically alluded 
to by the writer in the Statesman—a very satts- 
factory account can be given. It is well knowu 
that money can be borrowed in England at 4 per 
cent, upon a pledge of United States Stock. I 
then, capital can be advantageously employed in 
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fail, if given when the dog -vas first taken ill. 


I have observed that dogs, in the distemper, 
absolutely die for want of nourishment: for, if 
very bad, they refuse all food. I am convinced 
that I have saved the lives of several, by drench- 
ing them, three or four times a day, with strong 
beef or horse broth, with a little meal in it ; mak- 
ing it a thin gruel. 

I have found the turbith mineral, in the dis- 
temper, by many degrees the most efficacious ; 
and I can with truth say, it does not often fail 
when given in the early stage of the disorder. 
Although this medicine is not a certain cure in 


which dogs are very subject to, J never knew it! 


The violent Bilious Fever which dogs are very 
subject to. 

The disorder I shall next speak of, is a violent 
bilious fever, which kills a dog in three days, 
provided he be not relieved. The symptoms are 
as follow: first he feeds very sparingly ; shortly 
after that, he loses that fine, florid, flesh colour, 
in his mouth and gums, which begin to assume a 
pale cast : in a very few hours after, he will turn 
as yellow as a guineain the mouth and eyes. The 





this country, it is certainly desirable that the’ 


moment he looks dull and heavy, refuses his food, 


larly on the back bone. 
to wash the dog, or let him go into the water ; 
telling me, that he would callin about five days. 
When he called, the dog was apparently well; so 
much so, that he said he did not think it necessa- 
ry to rub the dog again ; however, I made him 
dab the blotches again, and rub once moze in.— 
When he called to be paid, I told him that, upon 
the distemper, yet, in a violent and fatal disorder,|/my honour, if he would discover how the liquid 
and ointment were made, I would give him two 
guineas, and never discover it till after his death. 


there will be a sediment at the bottom. 
ointment is thus made :—TAaKE HALF AN OUNCE 


about five minutes, for that to dry in and pene- 
trate ; after which he took a pot of ointment, and 
rubbed the dog in well, for at least ten minutes, 
under the fore legs, and on the belly, but farticu- 
He then desired me not 


He consented. The liquid is thus made :—Hatr 


AN OUNCE OF QUICKSILVER IS PUT INTO A 
BOTTLE, WITH HALF AN OUNCE OF OIL OF 


TURPENTINE, FOR ABOUT EIGHT HOURS BEFORE 


USING IT: 
AND SHAKE 


SHAKE THE BOTTLE FREQUENTLY, 
IT ALWAYS WHEN YOU USE IT, for 
The 


OF QUICKSILVER 5; PUT IT INTO A BOTTLE, 


WITH HALF AN OUNCE OF OIL OF TURPENTINE 5 


LET IT STAND FOR EIGHT HOURS, SHAKING 


THEN TAKE FOUR 


TTE BOTTLE FREQUENTLY ;: 
OUNCES OF HOGS-LARD, AND BY DEGREES MIx 
BOTH TOGETHER, A LITTLE OF EACH AT A 
TIME, TILL THE WHOLE BE INCORPORATED.— 
He told me, that he always carried two pots of 
ointment with him, one stronger than the other, 
in case of a dog being very bad with the mange. 


greater part of our public debt should be trans-/and begins to look pale in the mouth, before he 
ferred to England upon such terms. We have turns, in any considerable degree, yellow, you 
in this-neighbourhood a very extensive manufac-| must give him the medicine, or I will not be an- 
tory—the one at Dover, so well described by the swerable for his cure. The quantity is TWELVE 
editor of the Statesman last summer—and WElGR AINS OF TURBITH MINERAL MADE INTO A 
: have another just commenced at Sommersworth,'gar1, wirn ANY syRuP, the same as in the dis- 
| which will be of nearly equal importance. If'temper. Give this three or four days following :|! , : 
the proprietors of these establishments should jon the fourth day, he will either be totally out of Che strongest ointment was made with only 
happen to be owners of public stock to the amount danger or dead. You must by no means bleed |fAree ounces of bog s-lard, but with the same 
of $100,000, and should want to expend that sum/him in this disorder: if you do, you will kill ;quantity of the quicksilver and turpentine. 
in their manufactories, it would surely be better’ him, In avery few years, I have had six or se- (To be continued. ) 
for them to borrow it in England, than to sell yen dogs taken with this disorder ; and, upon my}. —_—a Ga 





their stock here. It could not certainly be a ve-| word, I never lost but one, and that by my own] coymuNICATED FOR PUBLICATION IN THE 
ry ruinous transaction for themselves or the coun-' negligence ; which I will prove to you. AMERICAN FARMER. 
try, if they enjoyed the use of the money, and) An old gamekeeper and huntsman, who was| 7» the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society 


received for interest $2,000 a year more than they 
aid. 

. The great fall in the price of Exchange during 

the last fortnight, illustrates very strongly the 

remarks upon exchange, which we offered a few 


my servant, said to me, justasI wasatbreakfast:| As it is the implied duty of every member of 
“ One of your dogs, sir, did not feed last night this society, to contribute his mite to augment the 
well; you observed that, and told me to look to great mass of agricultural information, which this 
the dog, and examine him the very first thing in association will doubtless collect, I cheerfully 
the morning. I let him, sir, out of the stable, to} volunteer a short notice of the subject to which I 


weeks ago. But we have already exceeded our 
limits and fear that we have trespassed too much 
upon the patience of our readers. At some future 
time we shall resume the subject. 


— 0S 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES 
AND DOGS—BY AN EXPERIENCED 
SPORTSMAN. 


(Continued from page 51, vol. 5.) 
The distemper in dogs. 
Now to the diseases of dogs.—I am acquainted 
but witli two, which are most fatal to them, name- 
ly, the distemper, and a violent bilious fever, 


run about ; but I observed him to be rather dull, ! 
and not in such good spirits or so gay as the oth- 
ers. I wish, sir, you would come and look at him.” 

I went directly, and examined him; looked 
into his mouth, and examined his cyes. I did not 
observe that he was even faini-coloured in the 
mouth ; but I left him at home that day, intend- 
ing to return about five o’clock ; desiring the ost- 
ler to feed and take care of him. I went that 
day above twelve miles distant, and, finding a 
great deal of game, I stopped at a village conti- 
guous, sported there the next morning, and shot 
my way home to where I had left my dog. On 
my arrival, I found him very bad indeed; he was 


have as a farmer, devoted more attention than to 
any other, namely, the selection of the best breed 
of Cows for a butter dairy. 1 have long been of 
the opinion that in England particularly, the great 
breeding country—trom whence we derive our 
finest stock—too much attention was paid, and 
vast sums of money expended, in the vain endea- 
vour to procure a race that shall excel in all the 
three great points of “ the pail, the yoke, and the 
knife,” as they are technically termed; and 
whilst other gentlemen were selecting the finest 
forms to feast the eye, and a carcase which if 
well fed would grow to an enormous size, I want- 


ed a small animal, whose carcase was too valuable 
for beef, that would subsist on a small quantity 
of food, bear the heat and drought of our summer 
and autumn, and produce the greatest quantity 
of rich and delicious butter, in proportion to the 
food consumed. In pursuance of this object, I 
procured a pair of the cattle of the island of Al- 
derney, and, to compare with them, imported 
from Ireland the celebrated Kerry cow, and from 
France the beautiful little Brittany. I soon sa- 
tisfied myself that neither these, nor any other 
breed in the country, would bear a comparison 
with the Alderneys. And an experience of now 
six years, has tended to confirm that conclusion. 
Still it was said the Alderney cattle were too 
delicate to bear our severe winters ; and in com- 
pliance with the notion of the celebrated French 
naturalist, Buffon, that “‘man in America be- 
cameé a degenerate animal, and the stories rais- 
ed by those whose interests led them to endea- 
vour to obstruct the march of improvement in 


which they are very subject to, from hunting in 
hot weather ; particularly if they have not been 
thoroughly purged before the season. I never 
as yet have found any medicine which can be reli- 
ed on as acure forthe distemper indogs. I have 
given Doctor James’s powders, and many other 
medicines. Some have died, some have lived. 
The most efficacious I know of, is one which I 
have frequently tried for above eighteen years, 
and never gave any other. It is not always to 
be relied on; but it is by far more certain than 
any other. I cured twu dogs last year, 1813, 
which were both very bad, so much so, that I 
despaired of their lives. ‘The medicine isas fol- 
lows: TuRBITH MINERAL, TWELVE GRAINS, 
MADE INTO A BALL, WITH ANY SYRUP. Give 
one dose every day, for three or four days in suc- 
cession, This is the quantity for a fuil-grown 
pointer: give a young puppy, three or four 
taonths old, five grains; one of seven months 
old, seven or eight grains. 


as yellow as a guinea in his mouth, and lay 
stretched out and extended on his side. I gave 
him the above medicine, but he died the next 
evening. Had I returned home the first evening, 
I should have saved my dog: the most “arly at- 
tention and relief is necessary in this di: “er, as 
well as in most others, 
Of the Mange in Dogs ; how best to cure it. 

I will now inform you how I have, for above 
twenty years, treated dogs which have had the 
mange. About that time I was very much em- 
ployed in the recruiting service, and could not 
give up much time to my dogs; soJI sent for an 
old man, who made a good livelihood by curing 
dogs. My dog had the mange; not very bad, 
but something much worse with it; he had eight 
or ten large blotches on his body, as big as large 
hazle-nuts. The old man took a bottle out of his 
pocket, and first dabbed the blotches with a bit ot 
tow each two or three times. He then stopped 
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our gigantic country, by stating that the valuable 
merino sheep introduced into our climate, would 
nolonger produce fire wool. So it was asserted, 
‘that although the imported cattle might main- 
tain their individual excellence, -yet their de- 
scendants would only partake of their good 
qualities in an inferior degree. My experience 
has been sufficient to refute these unfounded alle- 
gations. I have now a little full bred Alderney 
cow, reared on my farm, that will be only four 
years old next harvest. She had her third calt 
on the first of last month; and on the 19th, we 
made rather more than ten pounds of delicious 
butter from twelve quarts of her cream, obtained 
from fourteen milkings, that is, in one week. Her 
only food through the winter has been good hay 
and brewer’s grains; the latter article well 
known to be useful in promoting the secretion of 
milk, but not increasing the quantity, or improv- 
ing the quality of butter. A sample of the butter 
obtained from this cow was sert to the exhibi- 
tion held last year by the Philadelphia Society 
for the promotion of agriculture, and pronounced 
by the best judges to be far superior to the prize 
butter, though not offered for a premium. One 
remarkable property of the cream of the Alder- 





ney cow, is, the readiness with which it is convert- 
ed into butter. The week in which we kept it 
separate, “it came” as the phrase is, in five 
minutes. Andin churning it mixed with the 
cream of other cows, we usvaily have had the 
Alderney butter come first, be taken out of the 
churn, and the operation continued half an hour 
or more before a second gathering of butter has 
taken place. 

AsI have now an increasing stock of this valua- 
ble breed, I hope in future to give some further 
authentic details in relation to their superior 
qualities. REUBEN HAINES. 

Germantown, 4th mo. 12, 1823. 

EEE 0 ae 
CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR—No. 4. 
For the Exhibition and Sale of ull kinds of Live 

Stock, Agricultural Implements and Household 

Manufactures—to be held at the Maryland Ta- 

vern,on the Frederick Turnpike Road, four 

miles from Baltimore, in the month of October 
next. 

The Committee appointed on behalf of the Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Society, to make arrange- 
ments for a Cattle Show and Fair, for the exhibi- 
bition and sale of live-stock, agricultural imple- 
ments, and household manufactures, have resolv- 
ed that the said show and fair be held at the 

lace and time above mentioned, and that the 
ollowing premiums be offered and awarded, to 
the owners of the best—that is to say: 
HORSES. 


10 





For the best Sow - - - - 


the second best - - - - 5 
SHEEP. 

For the best MerinoRam_ - - - $10 

the best of any other do. - - - 10 

For the best two Merino Ewes_~ - . 10 

the best of any other breed - - 10 

For the five best fat Wethers - - 10 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
For the agricultural Machine or Implement 
that may be new, and be thought 


worthy of reward by the society $20 

And a second best - - - - 10 
PLOUGHING MATCH. 

For the best Ploughing, by S horse - 10 

Ploughman - - - - 2 

For the best Ploughing, by 2 horses - 10 

Ploughman-—s- - - 2 


HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 
For the best piece of Kersey, not less than 10 


yards, - - - - - - $5 
For the best piece of Flannel, not less than 10 

yards, - - - - - - 53 
For the best piece of Cassinet, not less than 

10 yards, - - - - - 5 


For the best piece of Carpeting, notless than 
20 yards, - - - - - - § 

For the best Hearth Rug, - - - - 5 

For the best Counterpane, - - - - 5 

For the best piece of Sheeting, not less than 

12 yards, - - - - - 5 

For the best piece of Table Linen, not less 

than 10 yards, - - - - - 

For the best piece of Towelling, not less than 

10 yards, - - - - - 

For the best pair of knit Woollen Stockings, 

For the best pair of knit Cotton Stockings, 

For the best pair of knit Thread Stockings, 

Each of a size tor men or women. 
For the best Grass on Straw Hat or Bon- 
net in imitation, - - - - - 
CROPS. 

For the best 4 acre of Carrots - : 
acre of Mangel Wurtzel : 
acre of Potatoes - - 
acre of Lucern - - - 
acre of Ruta Baga ~ - 
acre of common Turnips - 
ten acres of Indian Corn - 
acre of Flax, (by John Travers, 

Esq., proprietor of a duck ma- 
nufactory at Paterson, N.J.)a 
silver goblet, valued at 
<wenty acres of Wheat, Rye and 
Oats—each - - 5 
ten acres of Barley - - 5 
FERMENTED LIQUORS. 
For the barrel of best Cider - - - § 
5 gallons of best home-made Wine 
Forthe sample of the best Butter, not less 
than 5 pounds, a butter-knife witha 
silver blade, - - - - - 

Second best, - - . - ° e.g 

A statement of the manner of managing the 
cream will be desirable. 

The Show and Fair will be held between the 
middle and the last of October ; notice will here- 
after be given of the particular days; in desig- 
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5|nating them, particular regard will be had to 


the convenience of the Eastern-shore Society. 
There will be reserved premiums, to consist of 
pieces of plate, making the whole sum offered, 
amount to 500 dollars. 
The above premiums will be awarded only tor 
animals bred within the State of Maryland, or 








For the best Stallian s «2s «#- 2 
the second best - - - - 10 
For the best brood Mare - - - - 15 
the second best - - - - 10 
ASSES. 
Forthe bestJack - - - - - §10 
the best Jenny - - - 5 
the best Mule. - - - - . 15 
the second best - - - - 10 
CATTLE. 
For the best Bull over 2 yearsold - - $15 
the bestunder2ycars - - ~- 15 
the second best do. - - - - 10 
For the best Milch Cow ie, cael 15 
the second best - - - - 10 
For the best Heifer + - - - 15 
the second best - - - - 10 
For the best yoke of Oxen - . - 15 
the second best - - - - 10 
SWINE. 
For the best Boar a3 ume 4 - $10 
the second best + - - - 5 


within the District of Columbia. But male ani- 
mals of the several kinds above specified may be 
entitled to premiums, though bred out of the 
State and District, provided the owner of such 
male animal shall secure his continuance in the 


State of Maryland, to be bred from, for one year 
trom the granting of the premium. 

It is to be understood, that whenever a premi- 
um for any specimen of Agricultural Implement, 
piece of Machinery, or article of Manufacture, 
may be claimed merely from the want of compe- 
tition, or where the thing presented for premium 
shall be considered as possessing no merit worthy 
of encouragement, the judges shall have a right 
at their discretion to withhold such premium.— 
But this regulation, shall not extend to Live 
Stock, as the best offered will gain the premium 
without any exception. 

In no case will a premium be given for Live 
Stock, unless the owner shall have notified Mr. 
J.S.Skinner, of his intention to offer for the same, 
and shall have entered the particular animal 
with him three days previous to the Exhibition. 

Persons having fine animals, though not intend- 
ed to be offered for premiums, will gratify the 
Society by exhibiting them in their field. And 
for the purpose of preparing proper arrange- 
ments, and stalls, for the accommodation of all 
stock offered for premiums or for show, it is re- 
quested that all persons intending to offer stock 
tor show only, as well as those offering them for 
premium, should give notice to Mr. J.S. Skinner, 
of such intention at least ten days prior to the 
Exhibition. 

All premiums awarded by the Committee, will 
be distribu ted in articles of Plate; and the Com- 
mittee, to whom the charge of these regula- 
tions shall be entrusted, shail determine the na- 
ture and devices of the plate and medabs so to be 
distributed. C. RIDGEBY, (of H.) 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangemen’. 
Jamis Howarp, Secretary. 





Miscellaneous. 
PERFUMES A PREVENTIVE AGAINST 
MOULDINESS. 


Dr. M’Culioh, of Edinburgh, has published a 
paper in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
city, in which he points out that all essential oils 
possess the property of preventing the growth of 
mould. His observations are of such general 
utility, that we copy them into our more popu- 
larly circulated pages for the public benefit. 

Ink, paste, leather and seeds, are among the 
common articles which suffer from this cause, 
and to which the remedy is usually applicable — 
With respect to articles of food, such as bread, 
cold meats, or dried fish, it is less easy to apply 
a remedy, on account of thetaste. Cloves, how- 
ever, aml other spices whose flavours are grate- 
ful, may sometimes be used for this end; and 
that they act in consequence of this principle, and 
not by any particular antiseptic virtue, seems 
plain, by their preventing equally the growth of 
those minute cryptogamous plants on ink, and 
other substances net of an animal nature. 

“ The effect of clovesin preventing the mouldi- 
ness in Ink, is indeed generally known ; and itis 
obtained in the same way by oil of lavender, 
in a very minute quantity, or by any other of the 
perfumed oils. 

“ To preserve Leather in the same manner 
from this effect, is a matter of great importance, 
particularly in military store-houses, where the 
labour employed in cleaning harness and shoes is 
a cause of considerable expense, and where 
much injury is occasionally sustained from this 
cause. Thesame essential oils answer the pur- 

ose, as far as] have had an opportunity of try- 
ing effectually. The cheapest, of course, should 
be selected, and it would be necessary to try oil 
of turpentine, for this reason. The total inter- 
ruption of all my pursuits has hitherto prevented 





me from carrying these trialsas far as ! intended 
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“It isa remarkable confirmation of this cir- 
camstance, that Russian leather, which is per- 
fumed with the tar of the birch tree, is not sub- 
ject to mouldiness, as must be wel) known to all 
who possess books thus bound. They even pre- 
vent it from taking place in those books bound in 
calf near to which they happen to lie. The fact 
is particularly well known to Russia merchants, 
as they suffer bales of this article to lic in the 
London docks in the most careless manner, for a 
great length of time, knowing well that they can 
sustain no injury of this nature from dampness, 
whereas common curried leather requires to be 
opened, cleansed and ventilated. Collectors of 
books will not be sorry to learn, that a few drops 
of any perfumed oil will insure their libraries 
from this pest. 


“Dr. M. began some experiments with the 
same agents on wood, to prevent the dry rot, but 
not having time to carry them on, le recommends 
the important investigation to others. With re- 
gard to paste, he preiers rosin to alum as a pre- 
servative ; but lavender, or any other strong 
perfume, such as peppermint, anise, burgamot, 
are perfectly effectual for years, however the 
paste iscomposed.” ‘That whichthe Dr. himself 
employs in labelling, &c. is **made of flour in 
theusual way, but rather thick, with a propor- 
tion of brown sugar, and a small quantity of cor- 
rosive sublimate. The use of the sugar is to keep 
it flexible, so as to prevent its scaling off from 
smooth surfaces ; and that of the corrosive sub- 
limate, independently of preserving it from in- 
sects, as an effectual check against its fermenta- 
tion. ‘This salt, however, does not prevent the 
formation of mouldiness. But asa drop or two 
of the essential oils above mentioned is a com- 
plete security against this, all the causes of de- 
struction are effectually guarded against. Paste 
made in this manner, and exposed to the air, dries 
without change to a state resembling horn; so 
that it may at any time be wetted again, and ap- 
plied touse. When kept in a close covered pot, 
it may be preserved in a state for use at all 
times.” 


He proceeds—“‘ This sig? seems also ap- 
plicable to the preservation of seeds, particular- 
ly in cases where they are sent from distant 
countries by sea, when it is well known that they 
often perish from this cause——Dampness, of 
course, will perform its office at any rate, if 
moisture is not excluded ; yet it is certain that 
the growth of the vegetables which constitute 
mould, accelerate the evil, whether by retaining 
moisture, or by what means, is not very appa- 
rent. This in fact, happens equally in the case 
of dry rot in wood, and indeed in all others 
where this cause operates. It isa curious illus- 
tration of the truth of this view of a remedy, 
that the aromatic seeds of all kinds are not sub- 
ject to mould, and that their vicinity prevents it 
in others with which they ere packed ; they also 
produce the same effect daily, even in animal 
matters, without its being suspected. Notto re- 
peat any thing on the subject of cookery, I need 
only remark, that it is commonto put pepper 
into collections of insects or birds, without its 
having been remarked that it had the same pow- 
er of keeping off mould, as of discouraging or 
killing the f/inus omnivorous, or other insects 
that commit ravages in these cases. 


“In concluding these hints, I might add, in il- 
lustration of them, that ginger-bread and bread, 
containing carraway seeds is far less liable to 
mouldiness, than plain bread. It will be a mat- 
ter worthy of consideration how far flour might 
be preserved by some project of this kind. 


FROM THE.CHARLESTON COURIER. 
VALUABLE PRESENT. 

We are informed, that John Hume, Jun. Esq. 
has presented to the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, for their Museum, a splendid collection 
of specimens of Ornithology. 

The Santee and its neighbourhood, are abun- 
dantly fertile in the varieties of the feathered 
tribe. In the rivers, creeks and rice grounds, 
the various species of ducks are to be met with 
in every direction, as well as of other birds ; a 
few months alone, would suffice to collect speci- 
mens sufficient to fill an elegant Museum. 

The cedar swamp on Washa, the property of 
John Middleton, Esq. is well calculated to facili- 
tate the study of the naturalist, and he who is 
an admirer of nature would there be gratified 
with asight of her in one of her wildest moods. 
This swamp is upwards of 10 miles in extent; in 
most parts the water is deep. The cedar and 
other trees grow so closely together that the pro- 
prietor has been necessitated tocut a path for 
beats and canoes. At this season, the largest al- 
ligators may be seen on every dead log ; and in 
the tops of the trees, the great American herons, 
white cranes, and fish hawks have built their 
nests. ‘The Darter of Wilson, a bird so imper- 
fectly known, may be seen in flocks in the air, 
or perched on trees looking for their food. 

During the cold weather, nearly all the varie- 
ties of ducks that visit the United States, are to 
be found in this magnificent repositery ; and the 
naturalist who has obtained the proprietor’s per- 
mission will then find ample field’ for his resear- 
ches in this branch of science. 

The fields and swamps of Carolina are import- 
ant, not only for the staple commodities of life— 
but they yieldte the student, faithful resources 
of information. and.of interest. The proverbial 
hospitality of our planters, affords the most am- 
ple access to the discovery of rare and.valuable 
information ; and the elegant leisure of the opu- 
lent cannot be more pleasingly employed, than 
by enriching the science of nature, and contribu- 
ting tothe treasures of art. 
Hof: Beer.—For a half barrel of beer take half 
a pound of hops and half a gallon of molasses; 
the latter must be poured by itself into the cask. 
Boil the hops, adding to them a teacupful of pow- 
dered ginger, in about a pailful and a half of wa- 
ter, that is, a quantity sufficient to extract the 
virtue of the hops. When sufficiently brewed, 
put it up warm into the cask, shaking it well in 
order to mix it with the molasses. Then fill it 
up with water quite to the bung, which must be 
left open to allow it towork. You must be care- 
ful to keep it constantly filled up with water 
whenever it works over. When sufficiently 
wrought to be bottled, put about a spoonful of 
molasses into each bottle. 

> 0 ea 
Exfieditious Travelling--We are indebted, 
says the Albany Daily Advertiser, to a gentleman 
from Portland, lately on a visit to this city, for the 
following communication. 
Distances from Albany to Portland, Maine, and 
time taken up in travelling, by steamboats and 
stages, via New-York, Providence and Boston. 
Miles. Hours. 


From Albany to New-York, 150 18 
New-¥ork to Providence, 200 20 
Providence to Bosten, 40 6 
Boston to Portland, 110 8 


500 56 
500 miles in 2 days and 8 hours, through the most 
interesting parts of the Northern and Eastern 





[London Lit. Gaz. 


States, and the Capitals of four of them. 


~ THE WET TAX. 


A true statement of Mr. Ichabod Boozy’s we’ 

tax for the year 1822, viz. 

One day spent each week at the store, 
equal ta 52days, which at 4s per day 
amounts to - - : $34 67 

Parts of other days spent at the stores every 
week, besides the above, say in all 20 days 


at 4s. - - - - $13 35 
One gill new rum drank on each of. those 
days, say 90 gillsin all, at 4 cents Is 3 60 


The same quantity bought to treat his bro- 
ther, Obadiah Boozy, and other good 
friends by way of reciprocal civility 3 60 
Twenty-five glasses of brandy, bought oc- 
casionally to stimulate the system, give 

an appetite, and brighten the spirits, at 

8 cents - - - - 2 
Thirty glasses of gin and molasses, to coun- 
teract the evil effects of the brandy, at 

6 cents - - - - 1 
Losses sustained by reason of his being ab- 
sent from home, viz: 

Damage to three tons of hay by rain, it not 
being got in season—good hay half spoil- 
ed, 3 tons, at 4 dollars - - 
Damage tothe corn by brother Obadiah’s 
cattle, that broke in while the boys were 
gone a fishing—about 20 bushels lost 
Loss on a yoke of steers which he was 
obliged to sacrifice to get money to pay 
his other taxes, worth. $40, sold for $30, 
Bill of cost paid on a suit by Capt. 1. the 
trader, for his rum score for 1821 


Q0 


8% 


00 


60 


10 00 


5 68 





Total amount of Mr. B’s wet tax, for 1822 $96 68 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


Cabin Point, Va. 14th May, 1823. 

Sy an order of the Surry county Agricultural 
Seciety, I am directed to assure you of its grati- 
tude, not only for your kindness in sending the 
seed, &c. but for your unremitting zeal in the pro- 
motion of agriculture and its rights. I am also, 
Sir, directed, through you, to present to General 
T. M. Foreman, of Maryland, the thanks of the 
society for the Bene Oil and Seeds, which, by the 
members of the society, is duly appreciated. [I 
can assure you it affords me much pleasure in 
complying with this part of my duty as a mem- 
ber of the corresponding committee of the Sur- 
ry Agricultural Society. 








Waddington, ( N.Y.) May 2, 1823. 

“Tam assured by a seedsman occasionally in 
my employ, who served his time with one of 
the first nursery-men anc seedsmen in Ireland, 
that it is absolutely necessary in turnips, to trans- 
plant the young plants intended for seed, as soon 
as they are fit for the first year ; so that before 
es the seed, they will be twice transplant- 
eda. 





i Scotland Neck, May 8, 1823. 

“SirI send you by mail, one half ounce of 
the Georgia Pea, andone half ounce of the Black 
Pea, which we have lately got in this neighbour- 
hood. The Georgia Pea is prised for its being a 
good bearer, for its quantity of vine,. and from 
their not rotting ; they will lie in the field all the 
winter and come up in the spring, produce abun- 
dance of vines and some peas. From seeing this, 
1 was first led to plant them, as E wrote you some 
weeks past. The black pea is said to be some- 
what earlier, and if possible more hardy. Should 
you want any of them jor another year, I can 
ore) ty by the way of Plymouth a bushel or 
wo, 
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Albany, 13th May, 1823. 

Mr. Clement Saidler, who has formerly been 
extensively engaged in the worsted manufactory 
in Ireland, has recently imported into this neigh- 
borhood a pair of English sheep (the name of the 
breed I do not know,) of very heavy carcase (the 
buck weighed 194 lbs.) and long fleece, suitable 
for worsted fabrics. He expects more of them 
this season. It is a fact worthy of remark, 
that perhaps a fourth or a third of the imported 
woollen goods are of worsted fabric; and yet no 
attempt has ever been made, to my knowledge, 
to establish a worsted manufactory among us, or 
to introduce the sheep whose fleece is peculiarly 
adapted for the manufacture of worsted goods. 
Mr. Saidler deserves lasting credit for his efforts 
to remedy the defect. 

My indisposition prevented my calling up, at its 
proper time, the bill I reported relative to the 
agricultural school ; for as it contemplated mere- 
ly a plan of the organization of the studies and 


pearance first, and she had no doubt of that hav- 
ing been the way she lost her strawberries. Pos- 
sibly that may have been the case with R. K. M.; 
Should any of your correspondents cultivate haut- 
boys, I wish they would be s9 obliging as to give; 
all the information they can on the subject, and: 
say where a few of the vines can be had. The; 
writer of this assures them, that she would take’ 
the greatest delight in doing it for any subscriber; 
to the American Farmer. 


A LOVER OF FRUIT, 
——a 0 E——- 


TO TAKE HONEY. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

There is a gentleman in the lower part of your 
native county, who knows much better how to 
take honey from bees than the German mention- 
ed in your paper, (No. 48, vol. 4,) and with less 
expense than Blake’s patent hives. I was once 











— 


terwards told that the ma/e vines made their ap-jbrings news sixteen days later than that received 
by the Manhattan. 


All doubt as to the intentions of the Bourbon 


G vernment respecting Spain, is now at an end, 
(he troops o: France crossed the Bidassoa, the 


frontier river, on the 7th of April, and by th 
latest accounts received at Paris, they appear to 
have occupied Vittoria, Bil!boa, and the port and 
citadel of Guetaria [a small fishing town, con- 
taining, about fifty houses] without meeting any 
serious opposition from tae Constitutionalists. 

In the British House of Lords, the Earl of Li- 
verpool strongly deprecated the conduct of France 
towards Spain—and in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Canning said, ‘“‘ that to any menace or force 
against Spain, come from what quarter it might, 
the ministers of England would not be a party.” 

A letter from Liverpool dated the 24th of April 
says,—“ Ere the receipt of this, you will have 
heard of hostilities having commenced between 
France and Spain. How the war will eventuate, 


labours, and an estimate of the expense of the)an eye-witness of his taking it, and partook ofitime only will determine; but it is pretty appa- 
school, I had given it the latter form. I havejthe nice dainty. He has no need of cap, mask or rent, the success of the French has not been equal 
very little doubt it would have passed ; but as the gloves—so far from shiclding himself, he rolls|to their expectation at the onset. Speculations 
subject was a-novel one to many, I concluded to his sleeves up above his elbows, and goes at it jn wheat, anticipating a continual demand, has 


defer it for another year. 


jwhen the sun is at its meridian, knowing that the 


been re-commenced, and prices here are about 3, 


The season is remarkably backward with us.'bees are all at that time from home. The bright~ and in London 4s. per qr. higher within the week. 
The apple is not in bloom, and probably will not'er the sun the betcer, and the month of August is|'The business in cotton has been about an average 


be in less thanten days. Seeds put in the ground 


ihis honey harvest. When he goes, as before 


jextent, and without any alterationin prices. No- 


(corn, melons, &c.) two weeks ago, have not yet! mentioned, at mid-day, he takes off the zof of the thing done in rice. 


Winter grain, however, has 
The winter was very 
Grass has, as yet, a 


began to vegetate. 
a pretty good appearance. 
favourable for those crops. 
promising aspect. 
I am, dear sir, with sentiments of esteem, 
Yours, &c. J. BUEL. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 





Milford, Del. May 18th, 1823. 
The wheat on the Eastern Shore and this part 
of Delaware is nearly destroyed by the fiy. Far- 
mers despair, in some places, of getting their 
seed. The best will not make more than half a 
crop. 
Saat 
HESSIAN FLY. 
Centreville, Queen dAnn’s county, Md. 
May 15th, 1823. 5 
Mr. SKINNER, 
This is the second week of the session of the 
county court for this county, 
course, the best information from every neighbor- 


hood in it respecting the growing crop of wheat ;) 
s. The pros-| 
ect of an abundant crop, which existed three or! 


and most lamentable, indeed, it is. 


our weeks ago, is now completely blasted. So 
great have been the ravages of the Hessian fly 


and we have, of, 


hive and takes out as much honey as he thinks) 
proper; nailson the top and goes on to another, ! 
and another, until he is done. ‘The honey is as, 
nice and white as it can be—the bees will imme-} 
diately fill up the vacant place, and the next year) 
you have nice new honey again, as the gentleman 
informed me. A LOVER OF HONEY. 
May 11th, 1823. 
—) a 
HOW TO RECLAIM FROZEN PICKLES. 
Albermarle County, May 9, 1823. 
DEAR Sir, 

You have published very many valuable re- 
ceipts in the American Farmer, please add this 
to the number, as one which has been frequent- 
ly tested, and found always to answer. When 
vinegar in which pickles are preserved becomes 
frozen, it renders them soft, and unfit for use: in 
such cases, let the vinegar be drained from the 
same, put into a vessel and boiled, and again 
|poured upon the pickles ; they will then become 
jfirm and hard as before the frost. S. 


———— 


IRON LANYARDS. 
Mr. Rogers, a gentleman of Portsmouth, New- 
Hampshire, has invented and obtained a patent 








within that: period, that many farmers now des- for a new method of setting up and securing Ships’ | 
pair of making their seed, and the crops of almost Shrouds. Chains are used instead of Lanyards, and! 
every one has deteriorated from one half toa the Shrouds are tightened by a moveable Screw} 


third. Our accounts from Kent and Talbot lead of such power, that one 


us to believe that our brother farmers in those 
counties will not fare better than ourselves. 
A SUFFERING AGRICULTURIST. 
ED) a 
Mr. Skinner, 

Sirx,—Observing in the American Farmer, vol. 
5, No. 6, information wanting on the cultivation 
of Strawberries, I am induced to make known to 
vou a conversation I had with an old and respect- 
able lady, a few weeks since. I was making my 
complaints of a disappointment I had met with 
in raising hautboys ; I had, after frequent trials, 
succeeded in raising a very handsome bed of vines 
—but they all proved to be male: she said she 
once met with a similar disappointment. Having 
a wish to plant out anew lot very early in the 
spring, she picked out all the biggest, best look- 
ing plants ; the consequence was, that she never 
had any strawberries from those vines. She wasaf- 


man can, with ease set 
up the rigging; securing at any time every half 
inch gained from the slack or stretch of the 
shrouds. Fora ship of three hundred tons, each 
chain will weigh about thirty pounds; and con- 
sidering their durability, are probably cheaper 
thanrope Lanyards. The apparatus has been ex- 
hibited at Merchant’s Hall, and approved by ma- 
ny competent judges. 


“PEN PABIIR. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, MAY 23, 1823. 


INVASION OF SPAIN—COMMENCEMENT 
OF HOSTILITIES. 

The regular packet ship Leeds, capt. Stoddart, 

which sailed from Liverpool on the 24th of April, 

arrived at New York on the 18th instant—she 














Tosacco.—About 200 hhds. Kentucky Leaf 


hawe been sold at 2} a 4d. per lb.—some small 


parcels of very fine Virginia for France, at 7a 
74d.—and about 40 hhds. for Dublin, at 63 a 9d. 
per lb. 

—w FP 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 


PRICES CURRENT.—corRRECTED WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $8—Howard street 
Superfine, $7 25—fine do. $6 75—Wharf, do. $7 25 
sales—White wheat, $1 60 to 164—Red do., $157 
to $1 60—Rye, 85 cents—Corn, 56 to 58 cents— 
country Oats, 50 to 55 cents— Beef, 8 cts. per lb. 
—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
con, round, 8 to 9 cents perlb.—-Pork $4 50 to 
5 50 per c. lb.—6 to 8cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts.—Red Clover Seed, $6-- 
Orchard Grass do. $3--Herds’ Grass do. $3-- 
Timothy do. $450--Millet, $3-—-Flax Seed, 75 to 80 
cts—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 35 cts. 
per gal.—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, none in market—Herrings, 


jNo. 1, $2 50 per bbl—-No. 2, $2 25—Fine 


salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 75— 
Butter,{20 to25 cts per !b —Eggs, 125 cts. per doz. 
—Hay, $18 per ton—Straw, $11 to 12. 

Topacco generally sells as per last accounts— 
we have received reports of the following parti- 
cular sales :—James Mullikin, Montgomery coun- 
ty, Md. 2 hhds —1 sold at $35 50, 1 at $15 50— 
Thomas Davis, Frederick County, Md.—5 hhds. 
sold at $20 round, in the County, before it was 
packed—W. C. Dorsey, Somerset, Pa 1 red 
hhd. sold at $18—Richard Snowden, 2 hhds, sold 
at an average price of $20—one of them was 
worth more than $20. 

The news of the actual commencement of hos- 
tilities between France and Spain does rot ap- 
pear to have had any effect on the prices of coun- 
try produce. 


Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S, SKINNEH, Ede 
tor, by JOSEPH ROBINSON, on the North West corner of Market 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every description of Book 
and Job Printing is executed with nea:ness and despatch—Orders 
from a distance for Printing or Binding, with proper directions 
promply attended to, addressed to J. Robinson, Baltimore. 
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£, 30th May, 1823. 











—Internel Improvement. 


First hear, or at least fully, and equally, under- 
stand beth sides, and then Judge.—No. II. 

9, The Baltimore American under date 2nd May, 
1823, has announced that the whole of the stock 
required for the Chesafieake and Delaware canal 
is believed to be subscribed. Should this be the 
fact, it may be fairly presumed, that nene of our 
money will be wanted upon that occasion, and in 
that event, a/so, eur choice may, with great pro- 
priety, be reduced to a single alternative. The 
cross-cut and junction-canals, or such other sub- 
stitute canal as may be adopted instead of the lat- 
ter, in consequence of its being their avowed 
object to increase the benefits of the Potomac 
canal, to Maryland, may very correctly be con- 
sidered as its appendages. ‘Thus, it will only be 
necessary to collect the evidence in favour of the 
Susquehanna canal, and of the Potomac canal and 
its appendages, so as to hecome correctly acquaint- 
ed with the merits of both, and then to decide 
accordingly between them. 

10. Iam aware that some members of the late 
Maryland Assembly aivocated with zeal an appro- 
priation of three hundred thousand, others of half 
a million of dollars, out of the state treasury for 
opening the Potomac canal, and that it also ap- 
pears to be selected by some of our citizens as the 
object of our farticu/ar attention and munificence. 
But this, it is presumed, was nothing better than 
avery inconsiderate and over hasty conclusion ; 
adopted without ever waiting to become acquaint- 
ed with, and much less to investigate the clear 
and decided evidence that exists, in the greatest 
abundance, in favour of a new channel to the Sus- 
quehanna; and at the same time, without any 
thing better in favour of the Potomac canal and 
its appendages, than mere assertion. This, 1 be- 
lieve, has constituted the only evidence that has 
fallen under my notice, which the Potomac ad- 
vocates have vet produced in its favour, From 
this circumstance it may, very rationally, be in- 
ferred that the subject admits of no other ; for, as 
no judicious mariner would ever substitute cob- 
webs instead of cordage for a cable, so neither 
can be it supposed, even for a moment, that anx- 
ious advocates, exerting themselves in support of 
a great public question, would commence with, 








and for months continue to deal out the cobweb- | 
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Reading to Middletown, and in addition has ob- 
served that this last village is surrounded for 
30 or 40 miles, in every direction, by a country 
the most fertile; the most fruitful, and the best 
cultivated in America ; a country which may with 
great profiriety be called the Belgium of the 
Union. By the same writer the vast country up 
the Susquehanna, is afterwards recognised as be- 
ing excellent for wheat, or, in other words, an 
inexhaustible granary by which might be dou- 
bled the exports of Philadelphia. 

13. Whata vast acquisition ¢#en would this trade 
be, if it were added to the exportsof Baitimore? 
Should the country prove very uneven indeed, so 
asto elongate our water route to Middletown to 
the length of 100 miles, (otherwise, it wll, in all 
probability, be considerably less,) let it be remem- 
bered that the one which has been located from 
thence to Philadelphia is 140 miles. Thus, we 
have great cause for encouragement. Thus, there 
would be a difference of 40 miles, or perhaps 
more, in favour of Maryland: and it cannot be 
supposed, that boatmen, when at the point of 
separation, where they were either to take one 
route of 140 miles, or an equally advantageous 
one of only 100 or /ess, would ever be so regard- 
less of their own interest as to prefer the more 
distant market, unless it should be understood 
that it would be so much better when there, as 
amply to reward them for the additional time, la- 
bour and expense that would be required. 

14. In accordance with this evidence that of our 
Baltimore authors, who have written upon the 
subject is also highly favourable. By one of those 
it has been said, that, the Susquehanna alone is 
the natural outlet of a country, of itself suffici- 
ently extensive to maintain a city of the first 
magnitude. By another, we are informed, that, 
the importance of the Susquehanna is but imper- 
fectly understood ; thatit may be connected with 
the Allegany river, and with Lake Erie: that it 
tafis every line of communication in Pennsylvania; 
that it reaches the Genesee country by the Seneca 
lake, in the richest fart and in tke centre of the 
state of New York ; that its commerce is of vast 
importance, and that there can be no doubt of 
its immense utility to Baltimore; and conse- 
quently to the state of Maryland at large; 
for as it is natural for all fluids presently to 





find the true level, so also the benign influence 


evidence of assertion, but forthe very substan |of increasing intercourse, commerce and wealth, 


tial reason a/one, of its being completelv out of! 


like that of the sun inthe firmament, will sfeedi- 


their power to avail themselves of any that was;/y, and with infallible certainty expand and dif- 


better. 


fuse itself far and wide through the whole fo- 


11.Secretary Gallatin, in his celebrated report to|fudation. 


Congress in 1808, on roads and canals, has observ- 


15. But that portion of evidence to which, upon 


ed, that in order to be frroductive it is necessary|the present occasion, I desire most particularly 
that acanal should ofien a communication with ajand respectfully to invite the candid attention of 
natural extensive navigation which will flow|every individual, and more especially of every 


through that new channel. 
to the Susquehanna, would in this respect, be 
greatly preferable to the Potomac canal, and its 
appendages must, a¢ ovce, be conclusively evident 
to every person whois at all acquainted with the 
superior magnitude and extent of the former; and 
it can only be necessary for those who are not, to 
trace the different branches of the two rivers, 
upon a large and well executed map, to be per- 
tectly assured of the fact. 

12. The Philadelphians were some years past 
earnestly entreated by one of their authors, to bring 
to their city the trade of the Susquehanna, by 
whom they were also farticularly congratulated 
ufion this great geographical advantage, which 
he said, would give. to their market the exclusive 
custom of a numerous fieofile inhabiting the upfr- 
her branches of that river. The same author has 
also strongly urged the necessity of engrossing 
the commerce of the Susquehanna by completing 
what he said might, emphatically be called the 


That a new channel: 


advocate of the Potomac Canal and its appen- 
dages, remains yet to be noticed. The great 
preference justly due tothe trade of the Susque- 
hanna has been ably set forth, and with great* 
force of reasoning confirmed by a Committee of 
the Senate of Maryland whose report is recog- 
nised under the article ‘ Navigation Inland,” 
pages 380 and 381, of the New Edinburgh Ency- 
clopedia. In that report it is expressly stated 
that viewing the Navigation of the river Susque- 
hanna as a subject of great and boundless*im- 
fortance, the Committee have given to it their 
fullest and most attentive consideration. Then, 
after adverting to the citizens of Maryland be- 
ing convinced of its vast utility and benefit, and 
their anxious solicitude for legislative aid in its 
favour the next sentence of the report is in these 
words: Under these circumstances your Commit- 





* This report was also fiublished in the Balti- 





golden-link of the water-chain crossing from 
\ OL. 5.— 10. f 


more Morning Chronicle under date 18th Febru- 
ary, 1822. 


tee cannot but recommend it as a subject worthy 
of the deepest reflection, and fraught with con- 
siderations of vital importance to the State of Ma- 
ryland, 

16. In a subsequent part of the same Report, 
“That particular district of country to which the 
“benefits of the turnpike roads in Maryland are 
“most immediately extended, lying between the 
** Susquehanna on the one side, and the Potomac 
“on the other, and extending Northwestward 
“from Baltimore to the North-mountain, com- 
“ prehending the Conecocheague valley, is said 
“to have been, accurately measured on a map of 
“the country, and found to contain 5000 square 
“miles, Those portions of the country bordering 
* upon the various tributary streams of the Poto- 
“mac, westward of the South-mountain in Ma- 
“‘ryland, and the Blue Ridge in Virginia, have 
““also been measured and found to contain 
** 10,000 square miles.” (Only ten thousand, let it 
be remembered.) ‘ But when your Committee 
“ direct their attention to that portion of the coun- 
“try through which the Susquehanna flows, they 
“‘embrace within their view a field of greater 
“and more enlarged dimensions. By an accu- 
“rate measurement of those expanded regions 
*‘ situated upon the Susquehanna and its numer- 
“‘ons wide spreading branches they have been 
“found to contain about 20,000 square miles, ex- 
*‘ clusive of 10,000 square miles more of adjacent 
‘*country, lying upon other waters in the states 
“‘of Pennsylvania and New York;” (making toge- 
ther, thirty thousand square miles, let it be re- 
coliected, which is an extent of country equiva- 
lent to six times our wagon communication, and of 
three times the magnitude of but ten thousand 
square miles on the Potomac,) “ forthe produce 
“‘of which country, should the navigation of the 
‘*Susquehanna be improved to the extent cen- 
“‘templated, Baltimore must inevitably become 
“the most convenient market. 


17. ‘‘ From these estimates it is abundantly evi- 
“dent that the trade of the Susquehanna, (flow- 
“ing as it does through a country of vast extent 
‘“‘and inferior in point of fertility, [let it be re- 
“membered, ] to no portion of the United States, ) 
“isa trade involving in its nature, a very exten- 
“sive, permanent and growing interest. Were 
“the Potomac (continues the report,) improved 
“to the utmost possible extent, its trade must be 
“considered but of minor importance, (but of 
“minor importance let it be recollected,) when 
“compared with that of the Susquehannna; the 
“ Potomac, flowing as it does through a country 
“ of comparatively small extent, and by no means 
“celebrated for its richness and fertility. 

18. “In addition to this it may be remarked, 
“ that to however great an extent the productions 
“of the soil may find their way intothe Potomac, 
(and equally so of the Potomac Canal) * howe- 
“ver extensive the demand for foreign commo- 
“dities at Georgetown and Washington, the state 
“of Maryland can derive but little benefit from 
“it. The advantages secured flow into a differ- 
“ent channel: they go to fill other coffers—not 
“those of the State of Maryland. (How very 
accurate is every syllable of this description !) 
“ But improve the navigation of the Susquehan- 
“na, to the extent proposed, (say the Committee) 
“and you bring to the city of Baltimore, a trade 
“* of incalculable extent and value,” (let it be re- 
‘““membered,) the benefits of which must be 
“imparted to every section of the state, and 
“ which cannot fail richly to remunerate us for 
“* whatever aid may be extended to it —” 

19. The foregoing evidence from its being part- 
ly geographical, and in other respects of an une- 
quivocal and well attested character, I trust it will 





accordingly be appreciated by the public as be- 
ing entirely divested of the cobweb texture, and 
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made up of the strongest materials, suclt as those 
of a three fold cord, which, it has been very 
justly observed, i# not easily broken. 

WILLIAM KENWORTHY. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
JOHN S. SKINNER, ESQ. 

DEAR SiR, 

So much has been written and said, about 
“Improved Short Horns,” that there is little to 
be given by me in their praise, but the results oi 
my immediate observation, I had ample opportu- 
nities abroad, Ihave most sedulously availed my- 
self of all the means within my reach at home, 
to obtain accurate information on the comparative 
merits, of the various breeds of neat cattle, of 
which we are possessed. I control more than a 
thousand acres of alluvious meadow, as well as 
many farms, and large bodies of wild lands, in 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Maine. I am thus 
led to mingle with farmers both in this and in 
other states, to examine their cattle, and ascer- 
tain their properties, as well as the products ot 
the soil; whilst my own farm enables me to pro 
secute any systemof experiments, which I may 
be led to attempt 1 have had cattle bred in Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Virginia, Maine, Massachu- 
sects, Vermont, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
I have traced every importation, of which I had 
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that whilst yielding milk, they become thin, has 
been proved to my entire conviction. Might not 
“Albion” be asked whether he did not forzet, that 
although it is difficult to “ blow hotand coid at the 
same time,” that it is possible to blow hot in June, 
and coldin January. ‘The tendency towards fat, 
proceeds, I should presume, from the power of 
the animal’s stomach, and intestines to separate 
the nutritious, from the excrementitious parts ot 
itsaliment. Nature wisely destines certain por- 
tions of nutritious matter at proper times, for the 
secretion of milk—that milk is an unctuous, and 
very nutritious fluid, cannot be questioned—much 
therefore of nutrition is withdrawn by the milk 
from the formation of fat—but does it follow, that 
such poxgions as have made butter, or produced 
fut in the calf, when no longer directed towards 
the secretion of milk, must necessarily lose all 
their properties, and pass off in urine or in dung? 
Do we not invariably find, that all cows when 
dry become more readily fat than ‘vaen they give 
milk? Isit not tu be inferred that the matter 
which would have passed off in milk, may be 
made to produce fat? Does not our experience 
show in «at amilies of wild cattle, where the 
perverseness of man has not interfered with the 
dispositious of nature, that when kept quiet, and 
well ted, they exhibit great tendency towards 
secretions of fat. Inthe cattle even of Asia and 
China, in the Kyloes of Scotland, in the wild 





heard. I can distinguish Mr. O’Donnell’s, Pat- 
terson’s, Gough’s, and Parkinson’s importations| 
for Maryland—the Holstein, d/dernev, Lrish,; 
Dutch, Flanders, Brittany, Pole and Short Horn} 
breeds brought into Pennsylvania by Mr. Sims, 
Cunningham, Ross, Waln, Hamilton, Kettland,| 
Guest, and Haines: the families of various de-! 
grees of affinity, to the pure race of * Short 
Horns,” carried to New York by Col. Deveaux, 
and Mr. Heaton—the Leicestershire, Lancashire, | 
and Hereford cattle, taken to Connecticut, Mas-} 
sachusetts and Maine, by Mr. Wadsworth,} 
Stewart and Vaughan. Of most of these impor-| 
tations Ihave had individuals, and of all, have| 
carefully examined some of the progeny, either 
here, or at a distance. 

I have possessed an hundred and fifty cows, 
calves, bu)locks, and bulls within three years. lam| 
amember of the society of learned farmers, I have 
attended cattle shows without number, I have 
read “Albion,” “the Memoirs,” and I reside) 
near farms to * large dairies devoted :” thus with-| 
out boasting of my brilliant accomplishments, or| 
elaborate acquirements, in all that relates to the 
tail of a sheep, the buttock of a bull, or the bag 
of a cow, I may venture to state what I, and my 
cattle have done. 

For some animals of the breeds, which I de-! 


signate, I had given great prices ; yet the best of| 
them all, I sold for but sixty dollars a head, about) 
the time, I gave nearly five hundred dollars for) 
two imported “ Improved Short Horn” cows—! 
and from Mr. Williams of Massachusetts procured | 
eighteen er twenty yearlings, and calves by his, 
extraordinary Bull Denton. 1 have since obtain-, 





breeds of Louisiana, and in the little mountain 
cows of America, such disposition is generally 
shown, 

The mistaken ingenuity of the breeders of 
Holland, whence all the deepest milkers, whe- 
ther Holderness, ** Old Short Horns,” Holstein, or 


}hatever they may be termed in America, are in 


some measure derived, carried them into an ab 
surd “cross,” affording excessive secretions of 
bad milk; thus not only prematurely exhausting 
the animal by which they are given, but at all 
times requiring great quantities of food for her 
support. That disease, peculiar tendency towards 
fatness, or leanness, or copious supplies of thin, 


jor lesser quantities of rich milk, or even the de- 


termination of a particular color, towards any de- 
finite part of the body, as white at the end of a 
Devon’s tail, may be established by persever- 
ance, and art, every man conversant with the sub- 
ject, will readily believe. Because a Dutchman 
chooses to wear out his cow, or have a race ot 
animals, which will not readily become fat, even 
when dry; and the cupidity of the venders o: 
milk in the neighborhood of large towns in Eng- 
laud, or America, has led them to propagate 
this unthrifty breed of cattle, is it to be interred, 
that the efforts of Collings, and his coadjutors, 
could not obtain by crossing a family, which are 
fitted at different times for the production of milk, 
and secretion of fat. 
, Se. 
CURWEN. 
Philadelphia County, April 10th, 1823 
Murray’s System of Chemistry, says “the 


Yours 


ed, three imported heifers ; for one of them by,;blood is a compound of this kind,” &c. * aad it 
North Star from a cow by Comet, I paid in Eng-|** we suppose a fluid thus passing through tubes of 
land five hundred dollars. Among my stock a,‘ different diameters, and undergoing successive 





Chinese and Devon heifer, a yearling and cow 
from an imported Devon, by an English bull, al- 
so heifers, and cows bred upon our meadows and| 
mountains have been placed, to decide the ques | 


tiens, which have caused among breeders so much |} J 
All my experience has shown, that thc |" change, all that is necessary being the propulsion 
‘of the blood through minute vessels, capable of 


dispute. 
extent of excellence in the animal. whether. in 
Aoints, proferties, shape, dishosition, early matu- 
rity, or tendency to secrete fat, or afford rich 
milk is determined, by the degree of affinity to 
the pure race of Improved Short Horns. That 
my Durham cowsare deep milkers, that ¢hey arc 
hardy,* have elastic pliant hides with thick soft 
coats, that when dry, they are easily made fat, 








* decompositions, we may easily conccive that ve - 
“ry @ifferent products may be formed from the 
“same origixal compound. This affords a simpie 
“ view of the nature of secretion. No complicated 
“apparatus is requisite for the performance of th 


“contraction. It has accordingly frequently been 
“ observed, that new products are formed without 
“the intervention of glands; such is the formation 
“of the fat or of the muscular fibre. It iseasy to 
“conceive that the formation of these may take 
“place in the extreme vessels, where these pro- 
“ ducts are deposited ; and in like manner, ‘nthe 
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“mere course of the circulation, may be formed the 
“gluten, albumen, and other principles of the blood 
‘itself. From secretion a variety of products are 
“‘formed, as the bile, milk, fat, the bony matter, 
‘the matter cf membranes, and a variety of others. 
‘These complete the formation of anima! matter, 
*‘and comprehend its several varieties. Such are 
“the different steps of the process of animalization. 
“ The food is digested in the stomach, mixed with 
“animal matter in the intestinal canal, and convert- 
“‘edinto chyle: this mingles with the blood, and 
“loses a portion of carbon in the lungs: in the ex- 
“treme vessels it is converted into the general 
“principles of animal matter; and inthe glands, 
“is converted into various secreted products.” 

White, vol. 4, chapter 1. of the formation of 
the digestive organs of the cow, page 13. “The 
“stomach then may be considered both as a muscu- 
“lar and as a vital organ. If we view it in another 
“light we shall consider it as one continued bibu- 
“lous surface, suck-ng up the chyle as it is form- 
“ed, and conveying it by means of the milk-vessels 
“to the four receptacles which are named the quar. 
“tersofthe udder. There is another order of absor- 
“bent vessels inthe stomach, and in the small ine 
“‘testines also, especially in the upper part, nam- 
“ed lacteals, which ramify through the mesen- 
“tery, and terminate in the thoracic duct, hav- 
“ing previously passed through what are named 
“the mesenteric glands; that is for the most 
“‘ part, for some are seen going over their surface. 
“These lacteals are subsidiary, and occasional 
“in their office, serving to convey chyle when 
“*the mesenteric glands are inflamed and obstruct- 
““ed. Chyle, as we find it in the lacteals, is exact- 
“ly like milk in every respect, and is, in fact, the 
“‘same thing. The fluid of the thoracic duct is 
“different ; it is semitransparent, has always a 
“little oil floating on it, and is now and then 
‘* found mixed with a little blood, which proba- 
“bly falls into it after death, from the great 
“vein in which it terminates. This depends 
‘*‘on the value of that part giving way, in con- 
““sequence of death. Chyle and milk are then 
““ precisely the same thing ; and in the cow there 
‘““are three thoracic ducts, two going to the ud- 
“der and conveying milk, and one to a great 
“vein near the heart, conveying that fluid from 
“which the blood is formed. When the animal 
“has young, the lactiferous vessels, for so the 
“minute branches of the two former thoracic 
“ducts should be named, have a predominant ap- 
*titude to absor) the chyle, and a sufficient quan- 
‘““tity only is taken up by the chyliferous vessels 
“going to the third thoracic duct to supply the 
“heart.” 

* The hardiness of this breed of cattle, was 
forcibly evinced, on the estate of a scientific and 
eloquent agriculturist, whoin his contempt of the 
old tashioned mode of delving, and ploughing the 
earth, unluckilv left his barns without fodder, and 
his tielis bare of grass, to the great mortification 
of himself in the last spring, when he emerged 
trom his closet, and discovered that his schemes 
had all failed, and his cattle had starved, except 
those of pure ‘“‘ Improved Short Horn” blood. 


— 





Note.—The Editor takes the liberty of ad- 
ding the following extract from a letter from 
Col. Edward Lloyd, speaking of the Improved 
Short Horns, Champion, Shepherdess and White 
Rose—sent in by Mr. Charles Champion of 
Blythe, Nottinghamshire, England.—Col. Lloyd 
observes “J found Champion and the heifers in 
fine order on my return; they were, and still are 
too fat. I assure you that Shepherdess reduces 
but slowly, although I feed her alone on corn 
tofis—and Champion is stili too fat, although I 
have reduced his feed to a half gallon of meal per 
day. Their futtening qualities far exceed my 


. 


expectations, and are almost incredible.” 
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From Phillips’ History of Cultivated Vegetables. 


FLAX, OR LINE.—LINUM. 
Natural order, Grecinales. A genus of the Pen- 
tandria Pentagynia class. 

The Greeks called this vegetable Ajvev, and 
the Latins had no other name for it than Linum, 
both in its growing state and when prepared for 
the spinner ; hence the Italians and Spaniards 
have derived the word Zino ; and the French, 
Lin. The ancient Britons called it Lyne from the 
same source. The word Flax is derived from 
the Saxon lear, or Flex; but we still term it 
Linseed and Linen cloth, although when speaking 
ef the plant we call it Flax. 

We know twenty-two species of Linum, four 


had not the least idea of forming a covering, 
even to protect themselves from the inclemency 
of the weather, and were so barbarously ignorant 
as not to have the least knowledge of the art of 
cultivating plants or fruits of any description. 

The making and use of linen cloth appears to 
have been invented previously to the Deluge, as 
we read that Noah slept in a tent.* 

Egypt, which appears to be the country that 
“dam, the second son of Noah, resorted to, from 
its being called in Scripture, the Land of Ham, 
soon became the garden of the East, and the seat 
of aits. 

“Israel also came into Exypt, and Jaccb so- 
journed in the land of Ham.”’t 

Ham is supposed to have led a pastoral life, 





of which are said to be indigenous to our soil. 
The flax is scarcely superior in appearance to 
the common grass ; yet on no other vegetable has| 
the ingenuity of man been so extensively em-| 
ployed, or exerted with such success. 
/ithout the aid of flax, this island might have, 
remained unknown and unpeopled. Its assistance 
enabled the European sailor to discover a new, 
world, and people to whom we must have re- 
mained strangers but for the fibres of this herb, 
and from whose territories we have since enrich-| 
ed our isle with the most usefu! roots, the most. 
luxurious fruits, and ornamental plants. It was’ 
with flax that we first made wings to our vessels, 
with which we travelled with the swiftness of 
the eagle, and extended our commerce tothe most 
distant parts of the globe. 
Dezdalus is said to have been the inventor of 
sails for ships, by which he fled from Crete, to es-, 
cape from the revenge of the incensed Minos, 


-who had condemned him to be confined in the} 


labyrinth which he had constructed. Dedalus' 
arrived safe in Sicily, where he was hospitably 
received by Cocalus, king of that island. From 
this circumstance the ancient allegory states, that, 
he made himself wings. This was at least 1350} 
years before Christ ; and we find that sails were: 
certainly used before Homer’s time, who says 
“the winds aloud 
Howl o’er the masts, and sing through every. 
shroud.” | 
At that period the use of hemp was not discovered | 

Flax is a slender plant, that seldom exceeds’ 
two feet and a half in height. From its fibrous, 
bark we procure the comfort of linen, and the, 
beauty of lace; its very rags are manufacture | 
into the most exquisite of all our luxuries, viz.' 
the paper that enables distant fajends to hold con-| 
verse, and communicates the wisdom of the learn-! 
ed of every age and language. 

How the fibrous qualities of this plant were. 
first discovered, it is beyond the powers of re-!| 
search to ascertain ; probably the earliest use of} 
this pliable plant was to twist into bands fer the’! 
purpose of attaching productive vines to unfruit- 
ful trees. Thus Milton describes the employ- 
ment of our first parents: 


——"“ or they led the vine 
To wed herelm ; she’spoused, about him twines , 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings | 
Her dower, adopted clusters, to adorn 
His barren leaves.” Book 5. 
As man multiplied, the necessity of ensnaring 
wild animals and securing domestic ones, would 
naturally call his attention to the formation of a: 
cord; and when once a band was formed of the! 
whole plant, it would easily be discovered that 
the fibres were the part that afforded the strength. 
When New Holland was first discovered, it 
was observed that the natives, who subsisted 
principally on fish, had invented a kind of net 
made of the fibres of flax, by inserting the loops 
into each other without a knot ; yet these people 
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but his son Mizraim, wno is mentioned in profane 
history by the appellation of Menes, assumed the 
style of king, and built the town of Memphis. 
His wife Isis, whom some suppose to be the same 
as lo, is said to have taught the art of agriculture, 
and employed herself diligently in cultivating 
the earth, for which she was deified, and the 
worship of Isis became universal in Egypt. The 
priests of this goddess were clothed in dinen gar- 
ments, 7 

About 300 years after the flood, Abram and 
his family went into Egypt to avoid the famine ; 
and on their return the following year, the book 
of Genesis notices, that Lot, the nephew of 
Abram, had flocks and herds, and fents. 

Pharaoh arrayed Joseph in vestures of fine 
linen: and when Moses called down the plague 
of hail upon Egypt, it destroyed the flax. 

“ Andthe flax and the barley was smitten; 
for the barley was in the ear, and the flax was 
bolled.”£ 


That the art of weaving had attained a won- 
derful perfection in Egypt in those days, we 
learn both from profane and sacred history. 

The Israelites appear to have carried the art 
with them when they were delivered from bon- 
dage ; for they were commanded in the wilder- 
ness to make offerings for the tabernacle, of 
“blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and 
goats’ hair.” 

“Thou shalt make the tabernacle with ten 
curtains of fine twined linen, and blue, and pur- 
ple, and scarlet: with cherubims of cunning 
work shalt thou make them.’’§ 

In the 28th chapter of the same book, we have 
a description of the holy garments for Aaron, 
which were of fine linen. ‘* And thou shalt em- 
broider the coat of fine linen, and thou shalt make 
the mitre of fine linen, and thou shalt make the 
girdle of needle-work.” 

* And all the women that were wise-hearted 
did spin with their hands, and brought that which 
they had spun, both of blue, and of purple, and 
of scarlet, and of fine linen. And all the women, 
whose heart stirred them up in wisdom, spun 
goats’ hair.”’| 

Egypt continued to be celebrated as the coun- 
try of flax and linen in the days of Solomon, 
whose merchants traded thither nearly a thou- 
sand years after the time that Abram visited that 
land. 

“* And Solomon had horses brought out of Egypt, 
and linen yarn: the king’s merchants received 
linen yarn at a price.”"4 

“IT have decked my bed with coverings of ta 





* Gen. ¢c. ix. v. 21. 

t+ Psalm, cv. v. 23. 

t Exodus, c. ix. v. 31. 

§ Exod. chaft. xxvi. v. 1. 

4 Exod. chafi. xxxv. v. 25, 26, 
4 1 Kings, chap. x. v, 28. 


a 


a; 


pestry, with carved works, with fine linen ot 
Egypt.”’* 

The prophet Isaiah notices this manufacture of 
the Egyptians, about 250 years later than Solo- 
mon. This prophet menaces Egypt with a 
drought of so terrible a kind, that it should in- 
terrupt every kind of labour. 

“* Moreover, they that work in fine flax, they 
that weave net-works, shall be confounded.”f 

Ezekiel the prophet, in his description of the 
riches and the merchandise of Tyre, speaks of 
the productions of Egypt, about 150 years after 
Isaiah. 

“Fine linen with broidered work from Egypt 
was that which thou spreadest forth to be thy 
sail.t 

From the Egyptian linen, the principal gar- 
ments of the priests of the heathens, as well as 
those of the Israeiites, were formed. The Eastern 
kings and princes were also habited in linen, 
therefore flax formed a considerable branch of 
the teade of Egypt ; and their method of mak- 
ing fine linen, was carried to such a wonderful 
nerfection, that the threads which were drawn 
out of them were almost imperceptible to the 
keenest eye. Pliny states, that some of the thread 
made from flax was finer and more even, if pos- 
sible, than the web of a spider, and yet so strong, 
that it would give a sound nearly as loud asa 
lute-string. This author states in the first chap- 
ter of his nineteenth book, that he had seen an 
Egyptian net made of so fine a thread, that, not- 
withstanding every cord in the mesh was made of 
150 threads twisted, yet it could be drawn through 
the ring of a finger. “ I have known,” says this 
writer, “one man who could’ carry about as 
many of these nets, as would encompass a whole 
forest.” He adds, that Julius Lupus, who was 
governor of Egypt, possessed one of these nets, 
but that the most extraordinary net-work was 
that which was shewn in the temple of Minerva, 
in the Isle of Rhodes; every thread of which 
was twisted 365 times double, agreeably to the 
number of days inthe year. This singularly curi- 
ous piece of workmanship had formerly belonged 
to Amasis, who from a common soldier became 
King of Egypt, about 526 years before the Chris- 
tian wra. 

The author has now in his possession a piece 
of linen cloth, which was woven in Egypt as 
long back as the Trojan war. It will naturally 
be surmised, that it is a part of the envelope 
of amummy. In comparing this cloth to that of 
our linen of the same fineness, and examining 
them through a microscope, it is observed, that 
the warp of the ancient linen is not so close as 
that of the present make, but that the woof is 
pressed much closer: it would consequently be 
more durable, wear softer, and be less susceptible 
of soil, than modern linen cloth. 

The Athenians, who were an Egyptian colony 
from Sais, followed the custom of their ancestors, 
by applying themselves to raising flax for linen 
cloth : they therefore worshipped Minerva, who 
was also styled Hrgatis, or the workwoman, for 
he exce ency in spinning and weaving ; and who 
is supposed to be no other than the Egyptian Isis ; 
for the Evyptians, to remind the people of the 
importance of their linen manufactory, exposed 
in their festivals an image, bearing in its right 
hand the beam or instrument round which the 
weavers rolled the warp of their cloth. This 
image was called Minerva, from Manevra, a 
weaver’s loom. The name of Athene, that is al- 
so given to this goddess, is the very word denot- 
ing in Egypt the flaxen thread used in their 








* Proverbs, chah. vii. v. 16. 
+ Isaiah, chap. xix. v. 9. 
Ezekiel, chaft. xxvii. v. 7. 
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looms. Near this figure, which was intended to 
warn the inhabitants of the approach of the 
weaving or winter season, they placed another of 
an insect, whose industry is supposed to have 
given rise to this art, and to which they gave the 
name of Arachne, (from arach, to make linen 
cloth) to denote its application. All these em- 
blems, transplanted to Greece, were by the geni- 
us of a people fond of the marvellous, converted 
into real objects, and indeed afforded ampie room 
for the imagination of their poets to invent the 
fable of the transformation of Arachne into a spi- 
der. Ovid, who has set this story in a beautiful 
light, says, Arachne was 

“One at the loom so exquisitely skill’d, 

That to the goddess she refused to yield. 

Low was her birth, and small her native town, 

She from her art alone obtained renown. 

* * * * * * * 

**Oft to admire the niceness of her skill, 

The nymphs would quit their fountain, shade or 

hill.” 

After Minerva had accepted the challenge of 
Arachne, the poet thus elegantly describes their 
work: 

“ Straight to their posts appointed both repair, 
And fix their threaded looms with equal care : 
Around the solid beam the web is tied, 

While hollow canes the parting warp divide ; 

Through which with nimble flight the shuttles 

lay, 

And for the woof prepare a ready way ; 

The woof and warp unite, press’d by the toothy 

slay. 
Thus both, their mantles button’d to their 
breast, 

Their skilful fingers ply with willing haste, 

And work’d with pleasure: while they cheer 

the eye 

With glowing purple of the Tyrian dye: 

Or, justly intermixing shades with light, 

Their colouring insensibly unite. 

As when a shower transpierced with sunny rays 

Its mighty arch along the heaven displays ; 

From whence a thousand different colours rise, 

Whose fine transition cheats the clearest eyes: 

So like the intermingled shading seems, 

And only differs in the last extremes. 

Then threads of gold both artfully dispose, 

And, as each part in just proportion rose, 

Some antique fable in their work disclose.” 


The Greeks made a linen of so fine a fabric, 
from the flax which they cultivated near Elis, 
(Now Belvedere,) that it sold by weight at the 
price of gold. This is the flax which Pliny calls 
Byssus, and from which a kind of lawn or tiffany 
was made. The same author says, a flax is now 
found out which will not consume in the fire ; 
this he calls living flax, and says, he saw at a 
great feast, all the table-cloths, napkins, and tow- 
els, thrown into the fire, which received a clean- 
liness and lustre from the flames, which no water 
could have given it. This kind of cloth was used 
at the royal obsequies and funerals, to wrap round 
the corpse as a shroud or sheet, in order to pre- 
serve the ashes of the body, from mixing with 
those of the wood of the funeral pile. Pliny adds, 
that this flax grew in the deserts of India, where 
the country is parched and burnt with the sun: 
he says, it is difficult to be found, and as hard to 
be woven, being in short fibres. In its natural 
state, the colour was reddish, but by burning it 
became bright: it was esteemed as precious as 
oriental pearls. It does not appear by this ac- 
count, that the Romans were acquainted with its 
being, a mineral substance. 

The art of making this fossil linen is nearly 
Jost, although John Baptist Porta, the inventor of 
the camera-obscura, assures us, that in his time 
(from 1445 to 1515) the spinning of asbestos was 
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a thing known to every body at Venice; and it 
is said to be still in use by the Princes ef Tar- 
tary, in burning thei: dead. . 

A handkerchief made of this substance, which 
Dr. Plot judges to be of a nature between stone 
and earth, was long since presented to the Royal 
Society of London. This has given several 
proofs of its resisting fire ; and when taken out 
red hot, it did not burn a piece of white paper, 
on which it was laid. 

The asbestos is found in thé island of Anglesey 
in Wales, and in Aberdeenshire in Scotland, in 
some parts of France, in Tartary, Siberia, and 
several other places ; and were there a demand 
for this incombustible cloth, or a price given 





equal to the trouble of manufacturing it, we soon 


shops of our metropolis. 


other purposes than garments at a very early pe- 


lumns, and ornamented with gigantic statues of 
their gods, and colossal figures of their inferior 
deities. In these immerse courts not only the in- 
habitants of a whole city, but often an entire 
kingdom assembled, to celebrate a festival, or to 
obey the mandate of their sovereign. As the art 
of weaving became more known, these gorgeous 
edifices were occasionally hung with rich cur- 
tains of linen cloth, to shade and protect the guest 
from the sun or weather. The first chapter of 
the book of Esther describes the feast which 
King Ahasuerus gave in the third year of his 
reign to all the princes and servants of the 127 
ee over which he reigned, from Ethiopia to 
ndia. This feast lasted 180 days, at the expiration 
of which he feasted all the people that were in 
Shusham, “ both great and small,” for seven 
days, “‘ in the court of the garden of the king’s 
palace,” where were white, green, and blue hang- 
ings, fastened with cords of fine linen and pur- 
ple, to silver rings and pillars of marble. 


The Romans appear to have derived this idea 
from the Egyptians, as Lentulus Spinther was 
the first who caused the great amphitheatre at 
Rome to be covered with fine curtains. This was 
about the period when Antony was in Egypt: 
and Pliny observes, What the sails of the ship in 
which Antony and Cleopatra came to Actium, 
were dyed purple. 

Julius Cesar caused the Forum at Rome to be 
covered with fine curtains: as also the whole of 
the principal street called Sacra, from his own 
dwelling to the cliff of the Capitol. This sump- 
tuous sight, says Pliny, was beheld with great 
wonder and admiration. 


Marcellus, during his /Edileship, upon the ca- 
lends (or first) of August, caused the roman Fo- 
rum to be hung and canopied with curtains, that 
those who came to plead at the bar might stand 
under the shade. ‘“ What a change,” says Pliny, 
“ since the days of Cato the Censor, who advised 
that the said Forum should be paved over with 
caltrope, to keep away the lawyers and busy 
pleaders.” 


Nero caused the amphitheatre to be covered 
with curtains of asky-blue, spangled with stars. 

We now see the rustics of our awn country 
enjoying their pipe and their ale beneath the lin- 
en canopy in a rural fair, as proud of their liberty 
as the Eastern monarchs were of their temples, 
or the Romans of their dictatorship. 
“**T is liberty that crowns Britannia’s isle, 

And makes her barren rocks and her bleak 

mountains smile,” ADDISON, 


should recover the art, and have it on sale in the} 


But to return to flaxen linen: by looking back; 
into history we shall find, that it was used for, 


riod ; tor the stupendous temples of the heathens,, Kon j 
and the courts of their palaces in ancient times,{their under-tunics were made of fine wool or 
were open buildings surrounded with massy co-{hair ; and hence arose the occasion for frequent 


linen as -early as the birth of Christ. The Spa- 
niards were the inventors of fine Cyprus or clear 
lawn, which was made from the flax of Arragon 
and Catalonia. France then produced a flax from 
which sails were made: Holland and Flanders 
produced linen cloth at the same period. The 
Germans of those days carried on the spinning 
and weaving of linen in vaults and caves under 
ground, which was also the practice of the peo- 
ple of Lombardy in the time of Pliny.* 

The fine muslins of the East Indies were also 
made by persons kept under ground, who 
were never allowed to see the light. Children 
were entombed from their infancy in these dark 
abodes, in order to gratify the vanity of the 
wealthy with a finer thread than could be drawn 
by the eye that was blessed with the sight of day. 
Our East India Company has suppressed this 
subterraneous weaving. The art is now happily 
lost, and no Christian can wish its revival. 

Linen was not worn by the Hebrews, Greeks, or 
Romans, as any part of their ordinary dress: 


bathing. It has been observed that the introduc- 
tion of linen shirts has been found to lessen the 
prevalence of leprosy. 

The Emperor Alexander Severus, who was 
murdered in the year 255 4. D. was the first per- 
son who wore a linen shirt: but the general use 
of so necessary a garment did not become com- 
mon till long after him. 

The making of linen cloth in England was 
probably introduced by the !tomans, who certain- 
ly cultivated flax in this country. 

Before Britain had become so great a commer- 
cial nation, each town or village had its weaver, 
and every good housewife was expected to fur- 
nish her family with linen of her own spinning. 
The farmer’s daughters were early instructed in 
this art, and their female domestics filled up all 
their vacant hours at the distaff or wheel. ‘Tus- 
ser, in his advice to the farmer, for May, says, 

** Good flax and good hemp, for to haue of hir 
owne, 

In May a good huswife wil see it be sown: 

And afterward trim it, to serue at a need, 

The fimble to spin, and the carle for his seed.” 
In the same author’s directior.s for July, he says, 
“* Now pluck up thy flax, for thy maidens to spin, 

First see it dried, and timely got in.” 

Flax has for many ages employed and enriched 
the French nation. Their city of Cambray first 
manufactured that beautiful linen called from 
thence Cambric, for the purchase of which, Eng- 
land for many years contributed not less than 
£200,000 per annum. 

In the reign of George the Second, several 
salutary laws were enacted to prevent, this great 
loss of our wealth ; and an Act passed in the 
4th of George the Third, c. 26, to regulate the 
cambric manufactory, not long before introduced 
into Winchelsva in Sussex, but which soon failed, 
and was abolished. Laws have been made to pre- 
vent the selling and wearing of French cambrics 
and lawns in England, but which have only es- 
tablished their fame as being superior to our own. 

The fine fibres of this plant have also afforded 
the French, as well as the Flemings, a valuable 
article for commerce in their lace of Brussels, 
Valenciennes, Lisle, Mechlin, Normandy, &c. 
Our legislators have laid heavy fines and duties 
to prevent the importation of this article of luxu- 
ry, but with little success, for while it is admitted 
at court, it will naturally be seen in private soci- 
ety. Flax is not knownin Ch 

From the seeds of this vegetable is drawn 
linseed oil, so useful to our house painters and 
other artists. 











Spain was celebrated for her manufactory of 


* Book xix. ¢. 1. 
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«© Whether their hand strike out some free design, 
Where life awakes, and dawns at every line, 
Or blend in beauteous tints the colour’d mass, 
And from the canvass call the mimic face.” 

POPE. 

The seeds are esteemed an excellent emollient 
and anodyne: they are used externally in cata- 
lasms, to assuage the pain of inflamed humours; 
internally, a slight infusion of linseed, by way of 
tea, is recommended in coughs as an excellent 
pectoral, and of great service in pleurisies, ne- 
hritic complaints, and suppressions of urine. 

Cold-drawn linseed oil is of great service in all 

diseases of the breast and lungs, as pleurisies, 

peripreumonies, coughs, asthmas, and consump- 
tions. It likewise helps in the colic and stone.* 
In pleuretic pains, says Raygerust, I have oft- 
en experienced linseed oil to be the most success- 
ful medicine I could prescribe ; for it immediate- 


soil, that the tree may sooner recover from the 
checkit receives in the transplanting.* By giving 
such dimensions to the holes, the roots may be re- 
gularly spread out in every direction, without 
being crowded. He disapproves of making nur- 
series in very rich soils; because they will gene- 
rally be transplanted to poorer soils, and so be 
sensibly and injuriously checked in their first 
growth. He thinks it better to transplant from a 
aor to a rich soil, than from a rich to a poor one, 
Most of his trees are grafted with winter fruit. 
In selecting his fruits, he is careful to choose the 
kinds that are good bearers, as well as of good 
qualities ; grafting ever again, with other fruits 
such trees as are not sufficiently productive. Col. 
Putnam has found it beneficial to young trees, to 
wash them in the spring with a composition of lime, 
clay, fresh cow dung and water; as it removes 





the moss, destroys the insects that find harbours 


He kept no particular account of his dairy 
but his cows, six in number, had done well. 

Col. Putnam’s mede of making manure, he 
states as follows: 

“In the autumn I clear the barn-yard, and car- 
ry the manure into large and compact heaps, in 
the fields where it is intended to be used. The 
yard is then covered with turf, loam, or pond mud, 
and such other materials as are found on the farm, 
suited to making manure. These, together with 
the droppings of the cattle in the winter and 
summer, and the relics of their fodder, are mixed 
together in the course of the snmmer, and made 
into fine manure. This I use principally on my 
grass land ; spreading it from the cart, after the 
grass is grown several inches. 

“T have a cellar under my barn, in which the 
winter dung and urine of the cattle are collected. 
By mixing with these, in the cellar, meadow 


‘i 


; 
i 


in the rough bark, and gives a smooth, vigorous'turf (or sod) coarse hay and corn stalks, the quan- 
and lively appearance tothe trees. He has found|tity is much increased. I also carry large quan- 
the desired success ; for, by its balsamatic and em- jit serviceable to vary the manures applied to his tities of materials to my hog pen, which is so si- 
plastic virtue, it consolidates the affected parts. |trees, according to the nature of the soil. He has'tuated as to be kept moist ; and from the industry 
The oil, boiled with honey, clears the face andjfrequently sown barley, or other grain, around of the swine in preparing this manure for the 
skin of spots, and ail cutaneous blemishes.t them, and when 18 or 20 inches high dug it in. field, I find more benefit from them than in any 
Linseed oil consists of parts so subtile, that it}This he has thought one of the best modes of ,other way. ; , 
cannot be kept in earthen vessels, without trans-/manuring them; and (as well as every other} His usual stock consists of six oxen, eight 
udation, way of manuring) should extend to three or|cows, one bull, two horses, and several extra cat- 
The lint made from linen rags has ever been) four feet from the tree, all round; continuing this tle to be soldin the spring, and from six to twenty 
in great use in surgical cases, from its softness,)practice at least until the trees have attained a'swine. : 
smoothness, and flexibility ; whereas that made/good size, and are in a good thriving and bearing Col. Putnam closes his statement as follows: 
from cotton can never be used about wounds, on|state. “Some of my [wet] meadows have been con- 
account of its denticulated parts, which dispose} For several years past, he has annually broken verted into excellent English mowing grounds, 
to inflammation. up three or four acres of his pasture land where, by carrying about six inches of gravel on to them 
Formerly the seed of the flax was occasionally|principally covered with small bushes and moss, in the winter. In the first place I divide a mea- 
{ used with corn to make bread, but it was consi-|and planted the same with potatoes er corn ; and’ dow into lots about three rods wide, by ditches— 
* dered hard of digestion, and hurtful to the sto-|when laid. down to grass found himself amply|turning the turf bottom upwards—and_ taking 
mach. Ina scarcity of corn which happened in;compensated. care to have the middle of the lots the highest, 
Zealand in the sixteenth century, the inhabitants} It has been his practice to plough, inthe warm) So that they may bea little sloping towards the 
of Middleburgh had recourse to linseed, whichjweather in August, the land intended to be plant-jditches. Plough the turf and gravel together, in 
they made into cakes, and which caused the death]ed the ensuing spring ; at which time it is cross-|the spring, and plant it one season with potatoes : 
of many of the citizens who ate it; causing/ploughed. By ploughing when the earth is warm,|the crop will be as good as in common fields. 
dreadful sweilings of the body and face. Plinyjhe says, the sod is better rotted, and more easily; Then carry on one or two inches of top soil, anda 
informs us, that the peasants in Lombardy andjrendered fit for tillage crops. Ploughing late in| g00d coating of manure ; and from land thus pre- 
Piedmont had formerly used as food, a sweet/autumn he thinks not advantageous. Thus culti-|pared, I have obtained my largest and best crops 
kind of bread or cakes made from this seed, but}vated one or two years, the land will be ina good|of English hay. 
which in his time was only used in their sacrifi-|}condition for English grain and grass. The same ———) eos 


ly facilitated respiration, and promoted spitting. 
In hzmoptoe, also, I exhibited the same oil with 
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ces to the gods. 

The quantity of linseed annually imported into 
these kingdoms, was, in the year 1780, estimated 
to be not less than 240,000 bushels. 

There is an act of parliament now in force, 
which forbids the steeping of flax in rivers or 
any waters where cattle are accustomed to drink, 
as it is found to communicate a poison destructive 
to the cattle which drink of it, and to the fish in 
such waters, 

nn 0 ae 
From the last Pamphlet fiublished by the Essex 
Agricultural Society. 
COLONEL PUTNAM’S FARM. 

Col. Jesse Putnam’s farm is situated in the 
North Parish in Danvers, about six miles from 
Salem. It contains about 114 acres; to wit—44 
of tillage—40 of pasture—and 18 of wet or low- 
ground meadow. His wood land is not in Danvers. 

Most of his tillage land is covered with orchards 
of apple trees; of which about 1200 are large 
enough to bear fruit ; and 400 have been planted, 
or grafted, from two to six years. He raises his 
own trees in nurseries; which he renews from 
time to time, to supply his own wants. He consi- 
ders the spring the best time for transplanting 
trees. In this operation he digs the holes four 
or five feet in diameter, and two feet deep: into 
which, in planting the tree, he introduces rich 




















land will need to be broken up again, as often as 
once in six or seven years. 

“The raising and curing English hay (he re- 
marks) occupies a large portion of our time; and 
rewards our labour as well as any thing that is 
done on the farm: and the object of cultivating 
other crops is, in a good degree, to prepare the 
land for this most important crop. 

The produce of his farm, in 1821 and 1822, as 


follows: 


1821. 1822. 

English Hay 24 tons 30 tons 
Oats for fodder 3 do. 4 do. 

Wet] Meadow Hay 8 do. 7 do, 

arley for fodder 0 do. 3 do. 
Indian Corn 70 bush. 150 bush. 
Potatoes 800 do. 300 do. 
Barley 70 do. cut for fodder. 
Onions 0 do, 159 bushels, 
Carrots 40 do. 90 do. 
Turnips 20 do. 150 do. 
Cabbages 10 doz. 30 doz. 
White Beans 2 bush. 7 bush. 
Green Peas for market 4 do. 50 bush. 
Summer Apples 130 do. 150 do. 
Winter Apples 600 do. 600 do. 
Pork 2000 lbs. 2000 lbs. 

umpkins 2 tons. 4 tons. 





* James. 
t Germ. An. 6 & 7. 
¢ Hist. Plant. ascrip. Boerhaave. 





§ In planting trees, the roots shouid be covered 
with earth at no greater depth than before their 
removal, 


near as he could estimate the same, he states as 


Were it even practicable to insert the proceed- 
ings of all the Agricultural Societies, there would 
be found inthem so much sameness, as to render 
such astep uninstructive and inexpedient. Still 
it gives us pleasure, when we can, to record the 
incipient measures, relating to the formation of 


Societies, and the first proceedings which serve 


to shew that the zeal which created them is fair- 
ly in operation—producing beneficial effects to 
Society. Inthis hight we view, and for this rea- 
son we now insert, the auspicious commence- 
ment of an association at Pittsburgh, under the 
Presidency of Judge WILKINs, an eminent ci- 
vilian, deservedly amongst the most popular citi- 
zens in Western Pennsylvania.—£dit. dm. Far. 


EXHIBITION AND FAIR. 

In conformity with an Act of the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, the first annual meeting of the 
‘Society for the promotion of Agriculture and 
Domestic Manufactures, in and for the county of 
Allegheny,” was held oa Monday the 28th inst. 
at the town of Allegheny, opposite Pittsburgh.— 
The Society occupied the public grounds iu the 
centre of the village, on one side of which en- 
closures were prepared for sheep and swine, and 
a temporary building erected for the exhibition 
of domestic manufactures. 

At 12 o’clock, the business of the day being 
opened by the Rev. Mr. Stockton with an appro- 
priate prayer, WiLL1aAm WILKINs, Esq. the pre 
sident, delivered an interesting address, in the 
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red, and pronounced to be the best. 


one —— —_ — . iia 
presence of a great concourse of citizens who at-|Blankets Mrs. O’Hara, Pittsburgh 2d best, James Melvin, spoons 5 
tended from all parts of the county, notwithstan-| Ditto Mrs. J. Irwin do 3d do. Miss Snodgrass, do. 5 
ding the unfavourable weather.—After which|3 prs. Woollen Socks and Stockings, Mrs. M.}] Best Flannel, Miss Ann M‘Clure, ditto 5 
the committees for the examination of the dif- M‘Donnel, St. Clair Woollen Cloth, W. Arthurs, ditto 10 
ferent subjects proceeded to discharge the duties |4 do. worsted Cotton ditto, Mrs. Habbet, Pittsb. Lindsey, John Hodge, ditto 5 
assigned them. 1 do. Stockings and 2 pr. Socks, of Thread, knit Carpeting, Mrs. Darlington, ladle 10 
The following list of Stock and Domestic Ma- by Mrs. Jane Davis of Ross, aged 71. | 2d best, Mrs. J. Irwin, spoons 5 
nufactures, were exhibited: 1 do. Woollen Stockings, Miss Cowles, Pittsburg] Best Bonnet, Mrs, Sheppard, ditto 5 
STALLIONS. 2do. Socks and Stockings, Susanna Reese, Wil-}2d do Miss Petar ditto 3 
North Star, dark bay, by D. Phillips, St. Clair kins ; ; ; Hat, Mrs. Mary J. Hays, _—_ ditto 5 
Jolly Farmer, by Wm. Wilson, Elizabeth |? Bonnets of split Straw by Mrs. Sheppard, Pitts-}Linen Socks, Mrs. Jane Davis, ditto 5 
Stallion by John Fife, St. Clair ‘ burgh . aes eis ae eee 28 Stockings, Mrs. Davis and 
: r nf _ sri do, oO. iss Petar, 10 iss Cowles, spoons 5 
Ditto from Westmoreland county, much admi é™ dc. and Hat Mrs. Miller, Indiana | Woollen Stockings, Mise Susan Rees, ditto 3 


BROOD MARES. 
Dun, by Wm. Wilson, Elizabeth 
Dark bay _ by Samuel Ewalt, Pitt 
Messenger, by Ch. H. Israell, Mifflin 
by Richard M‘Clure, Elizabeth 
by —— M‘Fadden, Robinson 
COLTS. 
Dark Chesnut, 2 years old, H. Hultz, St. Clair 
Sorrell, 18 mo’s Jno. Morrow, do. 
Bay do. George Wallace, Wilkins 
Blooded Colt, Consul, (from Messenger and horse 
Consul) 2 years old, Ch. H. Israell, Mifflin 
Colt, 3 do S. Sinclair, Elizabeth 
Filley Adam Coon, Versailles 
NEAT CATTLE. 


Grey, 


Bull by Chr. Cowan, Fayette 

Ditto Geo. Wallace, Wilkins 

Ditto James Gray, Ross 

Bull Calf, under 2 years old, by do. do. do. 
Cows. 

Milk Cow Wm. B. Foster, Pitt. 

Hiefer Wr. Robinson, Jr. Ross 


Cow and Hiefer, James Gray, do. 
These cattle of Mr. Gray, are of a very supe- 

rior size and form, and exhibit strong marks of a 

stock of imported neat cattle. 

A pair of Calves, yoked, well matched and trac- 
table, were exhibited by Wm. Montgomery, of 
Ross. 

Swine. 

1 Sow R. Sylvester, St. Clair 

1 do. Zenos Neal, Pittsburgh 

1 do. with 4 pigs, James Miller, Ohio 

1 Boar Robert Hays, St. Clair 

1 Pig 16 mo’s. old, wt. 218 lbs. A. Beelen, Pittsb. 


Pigs Alexander Hill, Pitt 
Sheep. 
Merino Buck Jacob L. Glaser, Pitt 
Ewes Ditto do 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
1 piece Linen Shirting 30 yards, Mrs, Geo. Wal- 
lace, Braddock’s Field 


1 ditto 3l yards ditto do 
3 ditto do. 733 yards, J. Melvin, Ross 

1 ditto do. Miss Snodgrass, St. Clair 
iditto do. Mrs. M. Fleming, Wilkins 


i ditto Flannel 24 yards Miss A M‘Clure, Miff. 
i ditto do. Mrs. Chess, Ross 
Iditto do. 30 yards, Mrs. Bat. O’Hara, Ind. 
1 ditto do. and 2 Coverlets, Mrs. Sample, Ross 
3 ditto Woollen Cloth 3-4 wide, Wm. Arthurs, 
St. Clair 

1 ditto Lindsey 31 yards, John Hodge, Pittsburg 
1 ditto Birdseye, Miss Cowles, do 

1 ditto Carpeting 40 yards, Mrs. Jno. Irwin, Ross 


1 ditto do. Miss Chess, St. Clair 

1 ditto do. A. Lee do 

1 ditto qo. Isaac Harris, Pittsburgh 
1 ditto o Mrs. Darlington, do, 

2 ditto do. Mrs. Stockton, Ross 
iditto do. John Hodge, Pittsburgh 


The pieces of Carpeting exhibited, were all fine 
specimens, both as to color and texture, and 
much admired. 


1 do. imitation of Leghorn, Miss M’Clean, St. 
Clair 

1 Hat Mrs. Mary J. Hays, Mifflin 

Miss Weigly of Hempfield township, Westmore- 

land county, exhibited 2 elegant Bonnets of 

her own making, which rivalled in fineness 

and beauty, the best Leghorn. 

Mrs. Mowry, of Pittsburgh, exhibited a very 

handsome piece of Table Linen. 

Mr. Parsons, Razorsand Pen-knives of his own 

manufacture. 

Hugh M‘Masters, several pieces of Cassinet and 

Cotton Cord. 

Isaac Harris exhibited several pieces of Stueben- 

ville Cloth, and also several pieces of Phila- 

delphia manufactured Calicoes, which were su- 

perior in every respect to imported goods at 

the same price. 

Miss Mary Ann Irwin of Franklin, Venango, ex- 

hibited a white Cape, made from Goose-down, 

which was much admired. 

Mr. Matthews, a very handsome Saddle of pe- 

culiar workmanship, which sold for $45. 

George Evans had on the ground, rs elegant 
Plough, of Woods’ patent—also a Corn-shel- 

ler. . 
An Axe made by Wm. Montgommery, and a 
horse shoe, madeof Union Rolling-mill Iron. 
Nails, by Richard Bowen; weight 90 penne. 
600 nails ineach pound, and made in 6 hours 
at his factory. 

Locks and Latches, by Jas. Patterson, of Bir- 
mingham. 

Handsome Japauned Waiters and Trays, made 
by John Whitaker, Grants Hill, Pittsburgh. 


A piece of Thread Lace, Miss Haney, ditto 
To Mrs. Flemming for her superior industry 

in manufacturing Coverlets, Shirting and 

Table Linen, spoons 
To John Keen of Indiana township, for a sample 

of Castor Oil, from beans raised by him on his 

own farm. Mr. Keen has raised this year 15 

acres of this plant—silver spoons §5, and a 

Volume on Agriculture. 

To Wm. Montgomery, for his yoke of young Ox- 
en, spoons $3. 
To Anthony Beelen, for his Shelled Barley and 

3 boxes of Cigars, spoons $5. . 

Mr. Beelen raised the tobacco out of which 
these cigars were manufactured from seed pro- 
cured from the Havana. 

The Society had also before them a box of ci- 
gars presented by A. W. Foster, Esq. of West- 
moreland county, as a specimen of tobacco culti- 
vated by himself, near Greensburgh, from the 
Havara seed. 

The cigars of both these gentlemen were wel! 
flavoured, and wanted only age to equal the im- 
ported ; though mere luxuries it is well to have 
along with our luxuries the profits of their culti- 
vation and manufacture. 

This being the first exhibition of the kind in 
this county, many were not prepared to enter in- 
to competition in several subjects; the display 
of manufactured articles was therefore deficient 
in number and variety, though excellent and ad- 
mirable in quality: Several specimens ef live 
stock expected from a distance did not arrive, in 
consequence of the bad roads and disagreeable 
weather. Hereafter the society will fix an ear- 





Water-proof Hats, by Edward Patchell. 


by Lieut. Wells, through the direction of capt. 
Talcott, of the U.S. Arsenal. 

Also, a very fine Musket, made at the Arsenal. 

Fine specimens of Beets, Carrots, Celery and 
Ruta Baga, raised by John M’Garrowgill, and 
a very large Radish, by J.J. Neal, of Mifflin. 

Crofis.—Samuel Bell raised the average quantity 
of 32 bushels of wheat per acre, on 8 ucres of 
ground, 


PREMIUMS. 
On Tuesday at 2 o’clock, the following premi- 
ums were awarded: 
For the best Brood Mare, to Mr. M‘Fadden, $10 
in silver plate. 


Best Colt, C. H. Israell 5 
Filly, Adam Coon 5 
Bull, James Gray, silver cream jug 10 
Bull Calf, James Gray, spoons 5 
Milk Cew, Wm. B. Foster, ladle 10 
Heifer, Wm. Robinson, jr. cup 6 
Sow, Zenos Neal, spoons 5 
Pigs, Alex. Hill do. 3 
Merino Ewes, J. Glaser 5 

; Manufactured Articles. 

Best Linen Shirting, Mrs. Geo. Wallace, silver 

cream jug $10 





lier time and more suitable day for the exhibition, 


U.S. € pounder, mounted ; made in Pittsburgh,| Provide larger accommodations: for the show of 
by M‘Clurgs and M‘Knight, (issued for the|domestic manufactures, and make such arrange- 


state of Kentucky, and on its way thither) sent; ments generally for the better as their experi- 


ence has suggested and their means will permit. 

In consequence of the number of gentlemen 
from different parts of the county who took this 
opportunity of joining this society, its funds have 
received a considerable accession, and will ena- 
ble them on the next occasion to offer higher 
premiums and extend them to other objects. It 
is impossible here not to notice the liberality of 
our farmiers and citizens generally in contribu- 
ting to this institution ; to feel gratified at the 
cordial support it has received from all quarters, 
the candour with which it is regarded, and the 
good sense and public spirit of the people at 


large. 
HARMAR DENNY, Sec’y. 
Wednesday, Oct. 30, 1822. 


—<=a 0 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


FALLS OF THE GREAT WABASH, 

Mount Carmel, Edward’s county, Iilinois 
Dear Str, March 20, 1822. ‘ 

May success attend the labours of Afr. Ailes ! 
May Baltimore ever maintain a high rank for pa- 
triotism and individual enterprize! Being a 
“pioneer” as you have properly styled me, in 





these new regions of the earth, I feel disposed to 
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drop a line occasionally. On yesterday I receiv- 
ed a letter from Boston, which has induced me 
just this minute to drop my “ gun” (having been 
successful in procuring my wife a pair of fine 
ducks) and now, a “Ay by the impulse of the 
moment, to scribble a few lines, which if you can 
decvpher you will do well. : 

You will recollect, that on the 16th of April 
last, I addressed you a letter containing a sample 
of cotton, the production of our soil, both of the 
timber and prairie lands. I marked the prairie 
cotton first rate, and the timbered lands (on the 
river) second rate ; and at the same time enclosed 
like samples to the Postmasters-at Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston, not having any knowledge 
of the manufacturers of those places; it was not 
till yesterday that I received the return from 
the latter place. I now, sir, lay before you the 
general opinon thus obtained of our cotton ; the 
manufacturers having reversed my rates, and 
given the preference to the river-land production. 
Mr. Skinner in his answer (dated August 5th, 
1822,) to my circular of April 16th, states “I 
have shewn the samples of your cotton to our 
chief manufacturers, who admire it on account of 
its beautiful whiteness, and the fineness of its fi- 
bre, but they find its staple somewhat shorter 
than desirable, still the best is very good, and 
would bring 16 cents per lb. here at present: 
the other would bring 14 cents.” 

Messrs. W. Young, Son, & Co. manufacturers, 
Rockland, on Brandywine, Delaware, under date 
of June 11th, 1822, in answer to my circular, 
states, that the Post Master of Philadelphia 
having put my circular into their hands, they 
found “the samples of cotton enclosed of a beau- 
tiful white, but in stapleand strength resemble 








the Alabama and Tennessee (cotton); what sta-|P 


pie they have is very weak, and that of the par- 
cel marked first is worst. It is impossible to say 
at what rate they would pass in our market ; 
there is but little demand for any thing that is not 
goad staple, as there are few objects it could be 
applied unto at present. ‘The samples would an- 
swer only for the coarser yarn, wadding, batt and 
candlewick. The colour is excellent, and per- 
haps the staple in general is better than that 
sent.” (This wasa fact, having only picked up 
the first locks that came to hand.) ‘All the manu- 
facturers choose that cotton which is strong sta- 
ple; it isthat which brings their goods with re- 

ute intouse. Your cotton is also very clean. 

Je have not yet spun any cotton. Our woollen 
factory produces every kind of cloths,” &c. (pri- 
ces stated.) 

Peter H. Schenck, Esq. of New York, writes 
June 13th 1822, “The Post Master of this city 
(Gen. T. Bailey) hanced me your letter of the 
16th of April last, with two small samples of 
cotton. I own a cotton factory, and am manu- 
facturing about 8000 yards of goods per week, and 
am using the first quality of Louisiana cotton, and 
no other (about 2000 Ibs. per week.) ‘he sam- 
ples of cotton you sent are very handsome and 
clean. The latter quality is very important. 
The staple is not as long as the Louisiana. Such 
cotton would now bring 16 cents—any reasonable 
juantity, but it must be clean, and the staple not 
injured by the gin. You mention your wish to 
enter into a contract for a large supply, you will 
find no difficulty at any time to sell your cotton in 
this market, if it all turns out equal to the sam- 
ples———But I must have a much larger sample 
to judge of its real value.” 

As the cotton market is down, our country 
women are manufacturing our own cotton, and 
find it superior to any that has ever been 
brought from below. Indeed the Tennessee and 
Alabama cotton cannot come into competition 
with it. 
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William Hill, Esq. of Boston, under date 12th 
February, 1823, states “that your letter with 
samples of cotton was put into my hands seve- 
ral months since by the Post Master, &c. The 
cotton looks bright and clean, though the stapl« 
is rather short. Louisiana cotton is worth here 
15 a 16 cents per lb. Georgia upland 10 a 15 
cts.; cotton like your sample would bring 13a 
15 cts.; and I think an exchange might be made 
to advantage with the agents of some of the 
manufacturers for some domestics, &c. having 
been for several years past in this trade, have 
acquired considerable knowledge in the article 
of cotton, &c.” 


When the rage for settling new countries shall 
subside, I do not hesitate in stating that it will be 
found that the country situated between the 
Ohio and Mississippi, particularly that district 
embraced within the bounds of the state of Illi- 
nois, must become the garden of these western 
regions ; and although the first settlement of this 
country has, and will be attended with serious 
difficulties on account of sickness, yet every im- 
pediment will be removed by that ardour and 
enterprize with which the climate and soil must 
unquestionably prompt its inhabitarts to mani- 
fest. Such were the evils attending the settle- 
ment of Ohio, and much worse, but how spee- 
dily removed ! 


The soil is unquestionably the best in the world. 
It is superior to that of Ohio, Kentucky, India- 
na, Tennessee, Alabama, or Missouri. ‘The soil 
of Illinois is more uniform than that of any dis- 
trict of country of the same extent. It varies 
very little from Wabash to Mississippi, is high 
and breaking into waves in every direction, and 
resenting landscapes that I defy any artist to 
imitate. The prairies in spring, summer and 
autumn are beautiful beyond description: in 
winter they are gloomy— 


**So fades the lovely blooming flow’r, 
Frail smiling solace of an hour; 

So soon our transcient comforts fly, 
And pleasure only blooms to die.” 


The highlands of the Missouri elevate the 
winds, and give stability to the climate, or rather 
more so than is enjoyed by the other western 
states; this is evident, asthe grape, May duke, 
cherry, and Portugal peach will flourish here 
that will not grow elsewhere, this side the moun- 
tains. I will-but add one more remark in rela- 
tion to the soil, and that is from its appearance 
it will never wear out. The French have tried 
it for more than 100 years, and the land yields 
as kindly asever, andas abundantly. From two 
to six feet (sometimes ten) we have the black 
mould, from ten to fifteen feet of yellow clay, and 
this generally founded on a strata of stone coal, 
or blue clay—and under thisa slate or sand rock. 

The following are the remarks of a medical 
gentleman on this subject. ‘“‘I present you with 
some specimens of a substance found from the 
surface of the earth to the distance of fifteen or 
twenty feet, or more below it, in digging wells 
in this country ; I suppose it to be sulphate of 
lime, gypsum, or in other words, plaster of pa- 
ris. Bethis as it may, itis worthy of remark, 
that ona bank of earth taken up in digging wells 
here, and where the substance abounds, grass, 
weeds, and I believe other vegetables grow as 
luxuriantly as in almost any cther piace. This 
substance exists in small bodies of from an inch to 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, very rough, 
sometimes branching, and of various lengths. 

The conclusions I draw from these facts are, that 
the land here will be always highly productive, 
and that a thousand years from now, when the 
face of the land may be much worn, still vegeta- 


tion will go on as kindly as at this time, the 
force of fertilization here being inexhaustible.” 

Respectfully yours, &c. 

1 


jJ—.. 





December 15th, 1822. 
All of which, I respectfully submit to yom 
consideration, to do with as you see proper. 
I am, dear sir, 
Your ob’t. ser’t. 
THOS. S. HINDE. 

P.S. The site we have selected, and now 
improving is a very beautiful one, at the junction 
of the White rivers and Wabash, and the Patoka 
river also—forming a junction with the Wabash, 
about an half, or three quarters of a mile below 
White river, and the falls are all above. 

N. B. J find that Mr. Jefferson in his Notes on 
Virginia was correct in asserting that the Ca- 
tawba (otherwise called Catalpa) tree was a na- 
tive of the Wabash, I was ata loss at first to 
know what kind of tree it was, when I first saw it 
in its native state, growing like other trees very 
tall, being surrounded by the forests: trees as 
well as men will contend for the supremacy ! but 
when unobstructed in an open space, they branch- 
ed out as usual, and had the same appearance as 
those cultivated. Zhe running rose, described 
by your correspondent of Carolina, is a native 
also of Ohio and Illinois; I ornamented a part of 
my house with them in Ohio, where they are 
abundant, and have planted them in my yard at 
this place; they are green in summer and winter ; 
in the winter they are covered with leaves, and 
the stalks will run 15 or 20 feet or more. 











Editorial Correspondence. 
AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS—RE- 
VERSED. 

Dear Srr, Wheatland, May 19th, 1823. 
In No. 7, of the American Farmer, I observe 
an extract from my letter to youof the 23d ult. 
and a corresponding one from another corres- 
pondent, giving the most favorable representa- 
tion of the state of our crops in this section of the 
country ; as I conceive it to be of importance 
that the community should be kept correctly 
informed as to our “ agricultural prospects,” and 
as these prospects are most wofully and fatally 
changed since the date of the above communica- 
tions, I deem it to be my duty to apprise you of 
the melancholy fact, to guard against the evils 
that might arise from erroneous impressions on 
this interesting subject. In consequence of the 
general failure of crops for the three preceding 
harvests, together with the reduced prices of 
the staples of the country; the body of our 
farmers had become awfully embarrassed in 
their pecuniary circumstances, and they laudas 
bly determined to make an extraordinary effort 
last fall to relieve themselves’from their diffi- 
culties by putting in much larger crops of small 
grain than usual. The rye having been previous- 
ly committed to the earth, the seeding of wheat 
commenced early inthe month of September; 
and many of the largest crops were put in, and fi- 
nished by the first of October. During the plough- 
ing season not a drop of rain fell, and that ope- 
ration was consequently performed in the best 
possible manner. “At the latter end of Septem- 
ber the rains set in—the wheat was brought up 
finely, and being liberally nourished by a canti- 
nuation of the most genial seasons, vegetation 
advanced with a rapidity and vigor never before 
experienced, and our fields by the month of De- 
cember were as verdant, and the growth as 
luxuriant as generally in the month of April. The 
winter was not considered tobe unfavorable. Ve- 
getation continued to advance with unprecedented 











rapidity during the early spring—and our fair 
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flattering prospects received no check, until a few|may we not,receive prompt and conclusive testi- | 60 to 65 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 70—But- 


days after the first of May, when the wheat|mony of its usefulness, from the enlightened Vir- 
was discovered fo be at a stand; this was at/ginians, and their lately appointed engineers ? 
first attributed to the May-weed which sprung} The Virginians, ever conspicuous for their li- 
up in our fields a thousand fold thicker than was/beral patronage of patriotic pursuits, will not be 
ever known ; but as this weed is very short-lived, | wanting in justice to the individual citizen whom 
and had heretofore been regarded as harmless,/they have cherished, upon this occasion—nor will 
no apprehensions were entertained that as soon their regard for consistency of character, suffer 
as its ephemeral growth was over, our crops would jimposture to escape their keenest sensibilities—if, 
revive and flourish without farther interruption. |indeed, there shall be any possible cause of sus- 
Delusive hope! From that time the crops were)picion, as to the facts upon which a general 
perceived to decline daily and rapidly—and the adoption of this Cement must mainly depend. 
farmer soon became assured that his hopes were; Since there appears to be no medium more apt, 
blasted by the ravages of an enemy whose pow-|(or whose efforts will be more generally aided by 
ers of desolation are unbounded, and against! public journalists) for free discussion and frank 
whose assault he possesses no means of resist-|communications, than your widely extended pa- 
ance. The havock committed by the Hessian per, the public may be reasonably contented, un- 
fly is without example, and surpasses all des- \der the hope and expectation, of soon seeing am- 
cription. Our fields are literally laid waste, and /ple reports from the inquisitorial powers of the 
YADKIN. 





cattle are turned on many of them, which three jancient dominion. 


or four weeks ago promised an ample remunera- 
tion to the industrious farmer for his anxious and 
toilsome care. His late hopes, so bright and so 
buoyant are converted suddenly into black des- 
pair. I have already said that our people 
are generally in debt. This misfortune exists to 
an alarming and awful extent. What they will 
now do under this new and severe calamity I can- 
not tell. It is only known to him who in his in- 
scrutible wisdom dispenses it!—Our clover has 
wholly failed for the two last seasons, and its 
place occupied with innumerable weeds of the 
most pernicious kind.—The Rye crops are re- 
markably good. 

I have given you, my dear sir, a gloomy, but a 
faithful picture—rest assured it is not exaggerat- 
ed. 

With sincere regard and esteem, 
Yours truly, 
H, S. TURNER. 

N. B. Great complaints, as usual, of the grub 
or cut-worm, in the early planted corn. Even 
mine has been severely attacked under circum- 
stances that have resisted its effect uniformly 
for many successive years. 

——> / a 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
DOMESTIC RESOURCES. 
American genius is ever on the alert to supply 
the demands of science and the arts—as well to 
elevate national character abroad, as to promote 
its aggrandisement at home. : 
Whilst we proudly vaunt the discoveries of 
Perkins and others, who astonish the world with! 
their philosophical speculations, and practical re- | 
sults, we should not be unmindful of more hum- | 
ble labours in the cause of Internal Improvements. 
A late “ National Intelligencer” announces an 
invention of no ordinary importance: ‘ The 
Virginia Water-proof Cement”—If the article 
really merits the high character given to it, if 
like many visionary projects, and false concep- 
tions, its obscure author would impose on public 
credulity, no doubt the truth of the case will be 
soon established under the new order of things, 
ordained by the legislative wisdom of Virginia. 
The speedy consummation of nee the 
oldest enterprise of the kind, in the United States 
—the James’ River canal, and up-country navi- 
gation, seems reduced to moral certainty. The 
renovated vigour and zeal with which the works 
are now said to be progressing, sensibly influen- 
ces her southern sisters—Our contractors for 
aquatic masonry, may promise themselves great 
advantages by substituting native materials; as 
more economical than those imported from 
foreign countries. 
Hence then, Mr. Skinner, may not the sub- 
ject be worthy of your correspondents’ attention, 


15th April, 1823. 


WEN WAW MN. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, MAY 30, 1823. 

















ter, 20 to 25 cts per lb.—Eggs, 124 cts. per doz. 
—Hay, $17 per ton—Straw, $10. 

Tosacco is selling nearly as per last report— 
Fine Red Patuxent Tobacco, part of the crop of 
R.W Bowie, of Prince Georges, hasbeen inspect- 
ed and sold this week—8 hhds, best, for $15 50— 
two second, for $8—five crop at $11—two se- 
cond at $5—This crop came into the market in 
fine condition for exportation—Two hogsheads 
made in Calvert county by Mordecai IF’. Smith, 
sold for $18. 


~~ 


wr _ 
CIRCULAR. 


Falls of the Great Wabash, Mount Carmel, Ed- 
wards county, Illinois, March 17th, 1823. 


Sir, 

The undersigned commission merchants of this 
place, have commenced the present season, the 
shipment of the produce of this country, and will 
keep a bacon establishment for curing and pre- 
paring it for foreign market, in the best manner: 
(the bacon and beef of this countrv, when wel! 
cured is of a superior quality.) They will also 











iy It has been already intimated that we 
were endeavoring to collect information in re-' 
gerd to flax and Aemf—their natural history, | 
culture, modes and means of preparation, &c.| 
Our wishes have been accomplished to the ex-| 
‘tent anticipated. The Editor will be absent, 
sad a week or two on business of the General, 
Post Office, and cannot hand to the printer the 
ifiractical parts of this information, as they are 
chiefly in manuscript, and will require some 
attention to the arrangement of them. The parti- 
culars, obtained directly from and through the, 








very interesting, more especially perhaps to our 
friends in the west, whose lands are so well 
adapted to the growthof hemp. They embrace 
an engraving of Goodsell’s patent hemp and 
flax dresser, and will probably appear in num- 
ber 12. In the mean time it is hoped that as a' 
part of the natural history of vegetables, withwhich 
all farmers’ sons and daughters ought to acquire 
some knowledge, we shall be justified in inser- 
ting these articles, long as they are. 

A New York paper, speaking of the flax dres- 
ser and grain thresher, says, “one man can get 
jabout 150 pounds a day, or 100 lbs. flax ready for 
jspinning; or 10 bushels clean clover seed; and 
‘two men will thrash and clean from 80 to 100 
bushels of wheat with the same machine, with 
a very little variation, They are getting into 
general use in South Carolina, for cleaning rice, 
instead of thesexpensive mode of pounding, as 
heretofore.” 





— 0 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 


PRICES CURRENT.—corRRECTED WEEKLY. 


Flour, best white wheat, 48—Howard street 
Superfine, $7 25—fine do. $6 75—Wharf, do. $7 25 
sales—W hite wheat, $1 60 to 164—Red do., $1 57 
to $1 60—-Rye, 85 cents—Corn, 56 to 58 cents 
—country Oats, 40 cents— Beef, 8 cts. per lb. 
—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
con, round, 8 to 9 cents perlb.—-Pork $4 50 to 
5 50 per c. lb.—6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to) 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts —Red Clover Seed, $6— 
Orchard Grass do. $3--Herds’ Grass do. $3—- 
Timothy do. $4 50-——Millet, none--Flax Seed, 75 to 
80 cts.—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 35 cts. 
per gal—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts——Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, $6 50, scarce—Herrings, 


ship pork, beef, lard, tallow, beeswax, flour, 
kiln dried corn meal, venison hams, deer and 
bear skins, and poultry of all kinds ; beans, peas, 
potatoes, &c. The want of a proper knowledge 
of the market and merchants of your place, has 
induced us to address our circular to you, sir, 
with a request that it be put into the hands of 
gentlemen who will feel an interest in participa- 
ting in the trade of our infant country. We shall 
be happy to enter intoa contract, or contracts 
almost to any amount on an advance of one third 
or one fourth of the amount required, and make 
the delivery here, at New Orleans, or at your 


agency of S. Swartwort, Esq. of New York, are ort 


We are respectfully yours, &c. 
THOS. S. HINDE, 
SCOBY STEWART. 


P. S. We will contract at a stipulated price 
for produce or purchase up, and ship on com- 
mission only. 

REFERENCES. 


OverRsSTREET & Biair, Louisville, Ky. 

TownsLrey & Bonny, Wew Orleans. 

Hon. Henry Cray, Lexington, Ky. or at 
Washington City. 

Hon. Joun McLean, Com. Gen. L. Office, 
Washington City. 

Joun S. Skinner, Esq. Baltimore. 


N. B. Our cotton is gradually coming into mar 
ket—a supply of this article may also be had 
The crops of whéat will be short, there will in 
all probability be a scarcity of perk. 


FOR SALE 


At a low price and on a Jong credit, the FARM 
on Elk Ridge, occupied by Mr. H. Scott, and 
formerly owned by Luther Martin, esq. containing 
about eleven hundred acres. ‘ 

It 1s situated about eleven miles from this city, 
near the Washington road, and is considered re- 
markably healthy—The situation is handsome, 
and the land easily improved by plaster and clo- 
ver. This property will be divided if required, 
and immediate possession given—For terms ap- 


ply to 
ROBERT & JOHN OLIVER. 


SS = 
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Printed every Friday at 34 annum, for JOHN S. SKINNER, Ed 
tor. JOSEPH ROBINSON, onthe North West corner of Market 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every description of Book 
and Job Printing is executed with neatness and despatch—Orders 
from a distance for Printing or Binding, with proper directions 

















to enauire into, and to investigate its merits? and 


No. 1, $3 per bbl.—-No. 2, $2 75-—Fine salt, 


promply attended to, addressed to J. Robmsen, Baltimure, 
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Internal Improvement. 


ON THE PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE, 
TO MARYLAND, OF A CANAL TO THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No. III. 


States and Communities, no lees than Individu- 
als, are hastening to the vortex of ruin, in 
proportion as they suffer their expenditures to 
exceed their income. 

20. Under this proposition I propose to ex- 
plain, the former prosperous situation of the 
principal emporium of Maryland, and the immi- 
nent danger which now appears to await it un- 
less suitable, and effectual measures shall be adopt- 
ed for its relief. By referring tothe statistics of 
Baltimore, it appears, that in 1790 our popula- 
tion was only 13,503; that in 1800 it had increas- 
ed to 26,514; in 1810 to 46,555; and in 1820, 
according to the last Census, to 62,627. Conse- 
quently, our number, during the three last 
intervals of ten years each, has been annually 
advancing at the rate of 1300, 2000, and 1600 
respectively ; and taking the whole average of 
the last 30 years, our yearly increase, during 
that period, has exceeded 1600. Were the same 
ratio of increase to continue for 30 years to come, 
our population in 1850 would be enlarged to 
110,000 ; and if we might take the liberty of ex- 
tending our views to the end of a second period of 
30 years, our number in 1880, at the same rate of 
increase, would amount te 160,000. 

21. But in the opinion of some this estimate is 
greatly below the number, that, with due en- 
couragement, and a reasonable state of pros- 
perity, that period may be expected to realize ; 
and such an anticipation appears to be complete- 





‘ly warranted by only giving our calculation a 


different form: It appears, that, within the last 
30 years prior to 1820, an increase which then 
commenced at 13.503 had, in 1820, attained to 
62,627. ‘This, it may be recollected is more than 
four and a half to one; and by computing in 
that ratio, four and a half times our last innume- 
ration will produce upwards of 280,000 for our 
number 30 years hence ; and four anda half times 
that result amounts to 1,260,000 for our popula- 
lation in 1880. 

22. I am aware that, zo some, the latter esti- 
mate, may, at first sight, appear to be a visiona- 
ry calculation ; that by some it may even be de- 
nounced as a great and improbable result. But, 
before such a decision is formed, permit me to 
request that the subject may be fairly and delibe- 
rately examined. Upon examination it will be 
found that many instances have actually occur- 
rediin which mone but large calculations are ade- 
quate tothe purpose; in which none but very 
high numbers are even in the vicinity of the 
truth. The population of Jeddo, for example, is 
stated at one million; of London, at nearly ele- 
ven hundred thousand; of Canton, at one and a 
half to two; of Nankin at two; and of Pekin at 
three millions of ,inhabitants. Hence we have 
conclusive geographical evidence of cities, so 
great as tocontain more than double the number 
anticipated in the estimate before us; so very 
great, as to exceed it nearly in the ratio of two 
and a half to one; of a population, so extremely 
numerous, as to have passed through the whole 
series of tens and hundreds of thousands, up, not 
only to a million, but to ¢wo and even to three 
millions, From what cause then, is it to be in- 
ferred, that the population, wealth and impor- 
tance of Baltimore will never rise to an equal 
height with those cities in the scale of pre-emi- 
nence? Our local advantages for a very exten- 
sive prosecution of commerce, at home and 

are known to be numerous. They are 
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also appreciated as being of the first magnitude, 
and were their excellencies only judiciously de- 
veloped and improved, capable of furnishing 
subsistence, habitation and clothing to a very ex- 
tensive and crowded population, 

23. But therecan be no stronger earnest to Balti- 
more of a capacity for future greatness than our 
own rapid growth to an exalted rank among the 
most opulent and enterprising cities in the world. 
In less than a common life time we have risen 
from the rank of an obscure hamlet, to that of 
acknowledged importance. We are now the 
third in frofiulation and the fourth in commerce 
in the United States. Jo the great rapidity of 
our growth in size and in consequence it is be- 
lieved that a parallel can no where be found in 
the annals of history. In the year 1752 the ex- 
tent of our improvements consisted of 36 houses, 
and that of our population to 360 individuals, ad- 
mitting that each house was occupied by a family 
of tenin number. Our present number in 1820 as 
has already been stated was 62,627. This amounts 
to an increase of 174to 1; whereas were we to 
succeed in realising the anticipated population 
in 1880, of 1,260,000 the required ratio would ve- 
ry little exceed 20to 1. Hence, then, if we may 
venture to judge of our future by our fast in- 
crease of population the estimate in question in- 
stead of being denounced for extravagance, would 
appear to be entitled to confidence for its modera- 
tion. An increase of only 20 to 1 during a future 
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different in amount, varying from two hundred 
dollars and higher, down to fifty the lowest of 
all. Hence one hundred dollars might be assum- 
ed as being under the medium; but upon the 
present occasion precision in the sum is by no 
means material. Every individual who pleases, 
is very respectfully, invited to make his own es- 
timate according to his own mind. The general 
principles designed to be explained will be as 
certainly developed by a sum that is too high, or 
too low, as if it were correct. With this under- 
standing let the most moderate sum of fifty dol- 
lars be selected, and at that rate the yearly ex- 
penditure of sixty thousand persons, (omittin; 

the odd 2,627) will amount to three millions of 
dollars. Were the medium sum of one hundred 
dollars to be adopted, six millions would then be 
the result. 

27. From the preceding calculations the evi- 
dence appears to be clear and conclusive, that 
there must be more than three millions of dollars 
annually expended by the citizens of Baltimore, 
for subsistence, habitation and clothing. This is 
certainly a very serious sum to be raised yearly ; 
and it is equally certain, that the method and 
means by which it can best be accomplished, re- 
quire to be very seriously considered Nor is it 
by any means sufficient that they should be only 
considered, and for the business there to remain. 
It isin the next place, a//-important, that the whole 
energies of Maryland should be consolidated and 








period of 60 years, which has lately commenced, ‘united together, as the strength of one man, to 
is very far short of 174 to 1 during a period of 67 accomplish, whatever may, upon a candid and 
years, only seven years longer, that has recently accurate investigation of this highly interesting 
expired. |subject, be certainly ascertained to be within the 
24. But whether Baltimore will continue to capacity of the state, and at the same time most 
flourish, or not, essentially depends upon future extensively beneficial tothe great bulk of its po- 
events. It may most essentially depend upon our pulation. 
own attention or inattention tothe improvement 28. This, it must be evident to every reflect- 
of those great local advantages peculiar to our ing mind, is the only judicious and safe course 
situation. Had internal improvements been here- for us to pursue; the only course, in fact, that 
tofore neglected, and had we continued destitute can possibly secure to us a state of future pros- 
of the acknowledged advantages, to the commu- perity. Should we on the contrary, unhappily 
nity, of our numerous turnpike roads, there are for us, become divided in our opinions ; should 
many substantial reasons for believing we shoudd it, in consequence of any strange error of choice, 
not have risen to more than half our present be determined, at all hazards, to neglect the be- 
wealth and importance, as an emporium of com-/nefit of the many, for that of the few only; to 
merce; and it is presumed there are reasons reject an object of great and select one of /itt/e im- 
equally numerous and substantial in favour of the portance, in promoting the interests of the state 
conclusion, that it is impossible for us to experi-,at large; or should we injudiciously undertake 
ence half the advancement that otherwise awaits more than we can accomplish, and by that means 
us, should we zow relax in our efforts; should accomplish nothing ; under these circumstances, 
we now give up to content ourselves with what) what better can we, rationally, expect, than that 
has alreacy been done; and continue to neglect our expenditures will presently exceed our in- 
the far greater objects in point, utility and im- come, than, that the vortex of ruin must of ne- 
portance which still remain to be accomplished. cessity open, a// horrible before us ; and that we, 
25. The time has now undoubtedly arrived through the extravagance of our folly, cannot 
when the great rapidity of our growth, has ren- fail to be precipited, headlong, into its most 
dered it indispensibly necessary, on our part,'direful centre? 
carefully to examine our present situation. To 
neglect this, willto a certainty, it is presumed, 
be neglecting the only possible means of our fu- 
ture prosperity. That abundant resources are 
required to supply our present population, even 
with subsistence, habitation and clothing, is too ROUTE RECOMMENDED FOR A CANAL 
evident to be doubted. Every individual re- FROM THE POTOMAC. 
quires a daily supply of the necessaries and con- 


WILLIAM KENWORTHY. 
a Oe 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


veniences of life; the cost of which will be far 
greater in some instances than in others. Many 
who are wealthy ‘‘ fare sumptuously every day,” 
and spend an abundance. There are many, 
again, who have éut little, and who of course can, 





Locust Level, Frederick County, 
May 18th, 1823. 
Joun S. Sxinver, Esq. 
| Sir—The contemplated Potomac canal begins 
to attract the attention of the citizens of Fre- 


‘ jderick and the county generally; and as the 
spend but little. : . _ _|Potomac is the sole property ot Maryland to low 
26. Under these circumstances, and including water mark, I deem it just, that the citizens of 


in the consideration, men, women and chilcren of: Maryland have the preference, if not the entire 
every description, I have procured a variety of! privilege, of using its waters for their own be- 
estimates to be made, of the least sum that upon|nefit, i they think proper; and a canal to the 
an average of the whole, might, most likely, be'city of Washington, would be of no advantage to 
required for the support of each individual. These:the citizens of Frederick county, (excepting a 





estimates made by different persons were very|few individuals immediately on the banks of the 
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river.) Buta canal to gore through the Mary- 
land tract, New-Town, (Trap) through Frederick, 
Newmarket, or tothe Poplar springs, where it 
asses nearly through the centre of the richest 
and in the county, would be convenient for all ; 
and from the weaith‘of the citizens of Frederick, 
and the county generally, I have no doubt but 
they would contribute largely either by taking 
stock, donatious, or suffer themselves to be hea- 
vily taxed, to aid in having the canal completed. 
I am well acquainted with every part of the route, 
which I presume would be most advantageous to 
conduct said canal through Frederick county. 1 
would suggest commencing about two milcs be- 
low Harper’s Ferry, near the Stone mill, keep- 
ing nearly with the present road to Peynes’ hill; 
where, by making a short curve, it would avoid 
the hill ; then no material obstacle through the 
Maryland tract, crossing Catoctin creek, near 
Matthews’ mill, or to New-Town, (Trap) to 
Catoctin mountain; and where the present poad 
crosses isa chasm, and a small stream ranning 
down eastwardly, nearly from its summit, al- 
most forming a natural canal; from thence, pas- 
sing over two small branches of Ballengers’ creek, 
which empties into Monocasy, about three miles 
S. E. of Frederick. No obstructions to Frede- 
rick, where it might unite with Carrol’s creek, 
which runs through the town, and has been ca- 
nalled a piece east of the town—from thence to 
Monocasy, nearly level—about lialf a mile below 
Monocasy turnpike bridge, is a chasm through 
the hill, (where a small rivulet runs, which 
empties into Monocasy,) almost forming a natu- 
ral canal—from thence to New-Market, crossing 


the head of a branch of Bush creek, which runs 


S. W. into Monocasy; then keeping nearly with 
the present turnpike road to the Poplar springs, 


dog to turn to a cat, or an ox to an ass; an or- 
chis to a butterfly ; a polypus to become a sensi- 
tive piant, ora tubularia to a honey suckle ? &c.— 
Now let me ask in my turn, if S. V. S. had lived 
before such discoveries were made, would he 
have known that a mule could be produced from 
the two distinct kinds of animal, the horse and 
the ass ?—Or that good apples could be obtained 
by ingrafting on the stalk F ahawthorn? Ashe 
has introduced the names of Virgil and Ovid into 
his essay, let me ask, by the way, if those two 
great men might not have been acquainted with 
cheat, without ever ascertaining how it was pro- 
duced? For how many ages do we find the world 
to have remained in the dark, on subjects of 
much greater magnitude, than the one under 
consideration ? 

The only attempt that S. V. S. makes to shew 
that cheat is not produced from wheat, is a bare 
assertion, and to me a very improbable one; that 
the seeds rise near the surface of the earth, and 
sprout, after lying in statu quo for a thousand 
years, at a considerable depth. Now, to take 
this essayist on his own ground of probabilities, 
I leave it tocommon sense to say which of these 
two theories is the most credible—that wheat 
turns to cheat, or that cheat seed remain one 
thousand years inthe earth without rotting or 
sprouting? S. V. S. will never convince his rea- 
ders of the truth of his theories by mere dog- 
matical assertions, unsupported by proof or argu- 
ment. 

Ihave, Mr. Editor, been for several years ve- 
ry much annoyed by cheat in my wheat crops— 


to believe, that this pest isthe production of spu- 
rious wheat. ThoughI confess that, (like S. V. 


(crossing, probably, some of the head waters of S.) I have considered it a strange production. 


Linganore.) At the Poplar springs, commences 
a branch, or small stream, which runs nearly 
direct tothe Patapsco ; from whence, I conceive, 
there would be but little difficulty of proceeding 


to ,Baltimore. From the knowledge I have of 
America, (and! have travelled through sixteen of|den out, to be cheat. 


the states, and principally with a view of explor- 
ing the country,) I candidly believe a canal can be 
conducted on, or near the route I have described, 
with as little (if not less) expense for the dis- 
tance, than in any other part of America, (some 
parts of the southern states near tide water ex- 
cepted ;) and none could be constructed, which, 
in my opinion, would be more profitable. The 
advantages to Baltimore, Frederick, and the 
neighborhoods it would pass through, would be 
infinite. 
I remain your friend, 
And very ob’t. serv’t. 
JOHN HUGHES. 


AGRICULTURE, 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF CHEAT. 
Sir, 

In looking over one of the numbers of your pa- 
per for the month of r we. I observe an essay on 
cheat, signed S. V. S. This correspondent of 
your’s, ridicules the notion, that cheat is produ- 
ced from wheat—and styles those who believe it, 
the superstitious and the credulous. I have al- 
ways believed that this metamorphosis did take 
place, and shall still run the risk of being 
classed among the credulous and superstitious, 
until I receive stronger proofs than any offered 
by S. V. S. that it does not. Passing over his 

easantry about the good old farmer and his book- 
 Newat son Tommy—let me enquire what has he 
brought forward to prove that wheat does not 











are 1st—I never saw cheat grow in any land pre- 
vious to acropof wheat’s being in it—2dly. I 


wheat, (and nothing but wheat,) had been trod- 
Sdly. If land is fallowed 
where wheat has been reaped, immediately af- 
ter harvest, nearly half the produce will be cheat 
—4thly. If you sow wheat, where anover quanti- 


ty of ashes is deposited, a considerable portion of 


the produce will be cheat.—Sthly. I never saw 
this result, under the abovementioned circum- 
stances, after the seeding of any other grain but 
wheat. Why may not the grains of wheat be 
ane on by a combination of circumstances in 
climate and soil tochange them to bromus cana- 


its-growth and appearance, except in the head, 
which assimilates more to that of oats. We 
find that Indian corn will change its kind merely 
tby moving it from a northern toa southern cli- 
mate and soil, We also find that by a particular 
combination of circumstances in the climate and 
soil, this plant sometimes produces grains where 
nature intended the tasselto grow; and atothers, 
that the place both of the ear and tassel is sup- 
plied by fungus. Is not this lusus naturz as re- 
markable, as the change of wheat into a farina- 
ceous production very similar to it ? 

I hope S. V. S. will not consider me as assert- 
ing positively that grains of wheat produce the 
bromus canadensis; nor as one unwilling to be 
convinced to the contrary, whenever he shall 
bring forward satisfactory proof. /T should be 
glad to ascertain that it was not the production of 
wheat, and hear some plan devised for eradicat- 
ing it from our wheat lands. 

——- verte, 
AIN SENSE. 





and have from every observation, been induced d 


The premises from which I draw this conclusion, |¢ 


have known the whole production of a yard where} 
























idensis, a plant varying very little from wheat in 


| Fa DESTRUCTION OF YOUNG FRUIT TREES.—- 
I have in the last three or four years lost many! 
é 


(June 6, 1823. 








produce cheat? Why, he asks, if we ever knew a|promieing young apple trees, by a small brown 


worm, resembling in shape the common cut- 
worm, which gets into the body, and preys upon 
the soft wood, just underthe bark. They at- 
tack the trees early in the summer. [If the trees 
are not narrowly watched, the first intimation 
given of the presence of the worm, is a rapid de- 
cline of the tree ; which, upon inspection, has the 
circulation of the sap completely cut off by the 
ravages of this worm, between the bark and 
hard wood of the tree.+A remedy for this evil, 
from some of your correspondents would be ac- 
ceptable to—your’s, &c.! 
P. S. 


een 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


HOW TO IMPROVE LAND BY GREEN 

rALLOW. ; 

Sir, 

On the 12th day of June, 1821, I broke up for 
the first time that year, a small lot of tolerably 
_ ground, clean fallow ; it was too dry, there- 

ore turned up so much in lumps that the harrow 
could not reduce it to tolerable tilth; however, I 
sowed thereon, millet, and early in June, clo- 
ver seed, and harrowed them in. Some of the 
millet on the most friable parts exceeded six feet 
in height—it was harvested when fully ripe. The 
clover seed took well, though the season was not 
favourable: stood the winter well, (though the 
ground was of that kind which throws up, or 
spues,) and produced a remarkably fine crop the 
ensuing spring. 

This experiment, I may remark, was an acci- 
ental one, but the result excited attention. I 
have observed that of the clover seed sowed in 
February, on winter grain, much is washed off the 
general surface, (for it isto be kept in mind 
hat most of my land is of the kind mentioned 
above, and two well known to need further des- 
cription,) and deposited thickly in low places: 
any which germinate favourably, perish before 
harvest, and very many wither after that period 
under the scorching sun, not having acquired suf 
ficient strength to stand the sudden and violent 
shock, the loss of so great a protector in time of 
utmost need; sothat on the whole, the plar.ts 
which are thrivingin October, bear but a small 

roportion to the seed sown. Clover seed, I have 
ound, stands a better chance when sown with 
oats ; but the last difficulty stated above—the sud- 
den exposure, takes place here ; besides I must 
plough, and seed early, to ensure the crop. Now, 
supposing my ground to be previously set with 

clover, I must, in the first case, forego, in a 
great measure, the advantage which a growing 
crop will receive from the decomposition of vege 
table matter; and in the second case, I shall 
have but little decomposition to profit by. May 
not these difficulties be greatly obviated by the 
use of millet, thus: From the first to the tenth 
of June, turn in the clover lay, and immediately 
sow clover and millet seed. “he millet will give 
acrop of hay, excellent, I knéw it to be, when 
cut as it begins to ripen; and will protect the 
clover plants till after the dog days. They will 
be then uncovered in a thriving state, at a time 
when they can receive no considerable check 
from heat, and ready to profit by the autumnal 
dews. This process may be repeated the next 
year, and the next ; thus annually giving and re 
ceiving. I believe, also, that we cannot find a 
better time than this to apply stable manure, ei- 
ther as it regards the fitness of the manure, the 
economy of using, or the immediate double bene- 
fit to result—I mean, to spread it moderately be 
fore the plough—its conjunct action, with the de- 
composing clover, will, I think, be peculiarly fe- 

itous. Another advantage of considerable im 
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portance, will result from this pian, viz : the de- 
struction of noxious weeds, (wild onion, or garlic 
among the number,) which cultivation at this 
season tends to produce. , ‘ 

Iintend to make a fair experiment this summer, 
and have made this communication, in hopes that 
some others may be induced te do likewise. 

Respectfully your’s, 
W. iB. R. 
ee) Oe 


WAKE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of farmers and other citizens of 


this county at the court-house, on Thursday last, 
a Society bearing this title, was constituted un- 
der the provisions of the late act of Assembly, 
for the encouragement of Agriculture. Moses 
Mordecai, Esq. was elected President ; William 
Boylan, John Whitaker and Allen Rogers, Vice 
Presidents; Hartwell King, Treasurer ; Joseph 
Gales, Seeretury ; and the following gentlemen 
were appointed Managers for the ensuing year, 
viz: William Polk, Charles L. Hinton, William 
Whitfield, William Hill, John W. Charles, Demp- 
sey Powel and Wesley Jones. 

The Society then adjourned to meet at Mrs. Je- 
ter’s long room, on Wednesday of May court, 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

[M. C. paper. 
—e 0 aaa 

From Phillips’ History of Cultivated Vegetales. 


HEMP.—CANNABIS. 
Natural Order, Scabride. A genus of the Di- 
ecia Pentandria Class. 
The Latin name of this plant is the same aS 
the GreekKawal:s, from KavaCes, because it pros- 
pers best near watery places. 





Although we do not produce lawn or lace from 
the fibres of hemp, yet it is a plant of great im- 
portance to Britons, as it forms the sails and tac- 
kle of our vessels, from the huge cable of a ship 
of war, to the more humble, but not less profita- 
ble net of the herring-boat. 

The sails and cordage of a first-rate man-of- 
war, require 180,000 pounds of rough hemp for 
their construction ; and it is said to average five 
acres of land to produce a ton of hemp: thus one 
of those monstrous towers of human ingenuity, that 


** Stems the vast main, and bears tremendous war, 
To distant nations, or with sovereign sway 
Awes the divided world to peace and love,” 


consumes a year’s produce of 424 acres of land to 
furnish its necessary tackle. 

From this calculation it will be seen that Great 
Britain could not furnish itself with a sufficient 
quantity of hemp of her own growth to supply 
the immense demands of our shipping. 

In the year 1763, we imported 11,000 tons from 
Russia; and Sir John Sinclair informs us, that in 
the year 1785, the quantity exported from St. Pe- 
tersburg, in British ships, amounted to 17,695 tons, 


land. In the year 1788, we imported from Rus- 
sia 58,464 tons, the produce of nearly 300,000 
acres, which at £20 per ton, would net the Rus- 
sians £1,269,280. In the year 1783, France con- 
sumed 200,000 tons of hemp, of which more than 
one third was imported. 

An act strongly demonstrating the folly of lay- 
ing prohibitions on articles of commerce, (which 
often strengthens those whom it intends to disable, ) 
was committed by the Russians in the year 1718, 
when they entered into a combination with the 
Swedes to deprive England of naval stores ; 


The English hemp is much superior in strength 
to that which grows in any other country. Sut- 
folk is the principal county where hemp is grown 
and manufactured : this is seldom or ever used for 
cordage. The cloth made from this hemp is more 
durable than the flaxen linen, as well as warmer ; 
and has the advantage of becoming whiter by 
age and use than that made from flax, which 
will not maintain its bleached whiteness. 

We import a considerable quantity of sheeting 
from Russia, which has this great advantage over 
our own hempen cloth, that, being drawn from the 
distaff, the fibres are longer and less crossed than 
those in the thread made by machinery. 

Tusser gave this valuable hint to the farmers in 
Queen Mary’s time: 

“* Where plots full of nettels be noisom to eie, 
sow there upon hemp-seed, and nettels wil die.”’ 
We cannot but observe, that with all the im- 

provements in the cultivation of this country 

since the days of that author, there are still to be 
seen many wide hedgerows that are the nursery 
of thistles and other impoverishing weeds, which 
might turn to good account if sown with hemp ; 













which would be the produce of 88,475 acres of|particularly if they were allowed to be planted by 


the poor cottagers, either with this valuable ve- 
getable or the more necessary root of the potato. 
These poor parishioners would then have an in- 
terest in keeping off copes: and in protect- 
ing the fences instead of destroying them ; their 
leisure would be spent in their own little territo- 
ry instead of the ale-house, and their children 
would acquire early habits of industry in tilling 
a plot for themselves. 

It is observed by the Rev, Thomas Radcliff, in 
his Repert on the Agriculture of Eastern and 
Western Flanders, ** that each day-labourer has, 


and would suffer none to be exported out of theirjin most cases, a small quantity of land, from a 


That this fibrous plant is indigenous to most ofjown diminions, but in theirown ships, and at their|rood to half an acre, for his own cultivation.” He 


the European countries, as well as to Asia Minor, 
we have the authority of ancient authors, in oppo- 
sition to the statements of some of our modern 
botanists, that it is a native plant of India only, 
Some of our Encyclopedias state, that the an- 
cients used hemp only gn Pliny is cit- 
ed astheir authority. In his 19th book, chapter 
9, however, he informs us that hemp is equally 
good for making cordage ; that the best for the 
purpose of making nets, and snares for wild beasts, 
was grown in Alabanda; and that the second in 
quality grew near Mylasium, both towns of Caria. 
Asa Pheenician colony settled there, it is pro- 
bable that these people, so celebrated for their 
achievements in navigation, were the first who 
discovered the use of hemp in forming cables and 
tackle for their ships. They were in ancient 
times what the Britons are at present. Isaiah 
calls their country “the merchant city, the mart 
of nations, whose merchants are princes, whose 
traffickers are the honourables of the earth.” 
Pliny states, that the hemp which grew in some 


country, grew as high as shrubs ; that it original- 
ly grew there in the very woods, without even 


own exorbitant prices; which instead of ruiningjadds, “‘ Their comfortable supply of linen is re- 
our trade and navigation, turned our attention to}markable ; there are few of the labouring classes 
our colonies, and induced us to procure from|without many changes. In riding with a landed 
North America not only a sufficient supply for the/ proprietor through a part of the country in which 
use of Great Britain, but a large surplus for ex-jhis property was situated, a neat cottage present- 
portation. ed itself: the clipped hedge which surrounded 
Our government, fully aware of the important|the garden, covered with linen, very white, sug- 
uses of hemp, has made several salutary laws, tojgested an inquiry, ‘ whether it did not belongtoa 
render its culture an object of attention. In the|washerwoman?’? The answer was, that it was 
year 1787, a bounty of three pence per stone, was/occupied by a labourer and his family, and that 
allowed on all hemp raised in England, and dutiésithe linen was all their own. In common times a 
have been laid on all that is imported. beggar is scarcely to be seen, except in the towns, 
China is celebrated for its abundance of hemp,jand but few there.” 





particularly in the province of Xensi; but flax 
is not known to grow in that empire. The excel- 
lence of the Chinese hemp was noticed by Niev- 






Every circumstance that is connected with the 
comforts of the lower classes, and every device 
that can be invented to keep them from receiving 


hoff, who attended the embassy which the Dutch|parochial relief, should be adopted ; for when 
East India Company sent to Pekin in 1655 and 6.j/once they have become familiar to this aid, their 
From this embassy more information is obtained/natural pride forsakes them, and few are the in- 


on the policy and natural history of China, than|stances of their ever endeavouring to become in- 


m any accounts since published of our own em-|dependent of the agriculturist, on whom they now 


bassies : whether this is owing ‘0 the limited ob-|weigh so heavily as to endanger the prosperity 
parts of Italy, and near Rosea in the Sabines’}servation of our naturalists, or to the jealous re- 


of their support. 
Frugality disappears the moment the labourer 
cannot obtain a living on his own personal exer- 






strictions of the Chinese, we cannot decide. 
The late Mr. Elliot sent some seeds of the Chi- 


sowing. It appears by the account of this author,inese hemp to Mr. Fitzgerald, vice-president of|tions ; and to economise, when they once use the 
that the Romans gathered the seed before thejthe Society for Encouragement of Arts: which|public purse, seems against the nature of their 





stalks, as he says the seed should be sown in Feb-jbeing sown, produced plants fourteen feet high,| mortified spirit. 


, and that the thicker it is sown, the finerjand nearly seven inches in circumference. 
emp grows. When the seed ripened in thejinduced Mr. Fitzgerald to apply to the Directors/ders it almost invaluable to the farmer as well as 


the 


This} Hemp is said to possess a property which ren- 


autumn, it was rubbed out and dried in the sun,jof the India Company, to obtain some of the seeds|the gardener : viz. that. of driving away all insects 
the wind, or in smoke, and the stalks were not/from China, which were procured in 1785 ; but|that feed upon other vegetables. It is a common 
plucked out of the earth, until after the vintage.jfew of see! oma ripened their seed in this coun-|practice in many parts of the continent to sow a 


“Tt is then,” continues he, “the work of thejtry. Dr. 
husbandman to peel and cleanse it, which thesejraising the Chinese hemp in 1787, which produ- 


inton made a more successful trial ofjbelt of hemp round their gardens, or any particu- 
lar spot where they wish to preserve their crops 


people do in the evening by candle-light.” It ap-jced one-third more of marketable hemp than thelfrom the mischievous attacks of flies or caterpil- 


pears to have been diligently sorted; as this great{best English hemp was ever known to yield 


lars. We would wish this experiment to be fre- 


observer of natural productions says, the worst|the same quantity of ground. Few of the hemp-{quently made in turnip fields ; for, should it suc- 
part of hemp is next to the bark or rind; thejseeds will vegetate if two years old ; to this cir-jceed in protecting those cro: from the ravages of 
principal part, and that of the best quality, wasjcumstance may be attributed the failure of many/flies, as well as the cabbages from the caterpillar 


called Afeea. 


attempts to raise this new variety of hemp. 


it would accomplish a most desirable end. ~ 
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It is presumed that Tusser made his observa- 
tion, that, where nettles will grow, hemp will 
thrive and destroy the nettle, from the opinion of 
the ancients as to assimilated juices, an opinion 
really not deserving the contempt it is generally 
treated with by planters. Plants requiring the 
same nourishment never thrive in neighbourhood, 
and the hemp is nearly allied to the nettle ; from 
the latter plant a tolerably good linen may be 
made, 

It will generally be observed that nettles occu- 
py a good soil, which might be advantageously 
metamorphosed into plots and banks of hemp. 

A Sussex manufacturer, who wrote on this ar- 
ticle in the Annals of Agriculture, informs us, 
that hemp may be raised for many years succes- 
sively on the same ground, provided it be well ma- 
nured, The quantity of seed required to sow an 
acre of ground, varies from nine to twelve pecks, 
according to the nature of the soil; the quality of 
the hemp also differs from the soil. The common 
height of the plant is from five to six feet. Mr. 
Arthur Young informs us, that in his tour through 
Catalonia in Spain, he saw extraordinary crops of 
hemp, where the land was well watered, and that 


The seed of hemp, being boiled in milk till it 
cracks, is accounted good for old coughs, and a 
specific for the jaundice.* Dodoens says, that, 
in his day, the hempseed, stamped and taken in 
white wine, was highly commended as a remedy 
for the jaundice and complaints of the liver. 

The juice of the green plant, instilled into the 
ears, mitigates the pains therein. 

Coles, in his excellent History of Plants, noti- 
ces the virtues of hemp thus laconically: ‘“ By 
this cordage ships are guided, bells are rung, 
beds are corded, and rogues are kept in awe.” 


aD ) me 
FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS. 


ON THE CULTURE OF PEAS. 

The pea is a native of the southern parts of 
Europe, and is found growing spontaneously in 
the western parts of our own continent. The fa- 
mily is a large one, containing several species ; 
but of these the field fea alone comes within the 
scope of our present purpose. Of this, there 
are two varieties, denominated from their colour, 
the grey and the green ; both productive, and (when 





these plants were seven feet high. The hemp 
that is cultivated near Bischwiller, in Alsace, is 
often more than twelve feet high, and upwards of 
three inches in circumference, 

From the class in which this plant is arranged 
in botany, it will be observed, that the same 
seeds produce both male and female plants pro- 
miscuously: this is one of the secrets, in the 
work of Nature, which cannot be accounted for. 
The Date has the same peculiar quality ; for 
when we plant the kernel of this fruit, it is un- 
certain whether the offspring will be a male or 
female palm-tree. 

The flowers of the fruitful hemp are herma- 
phrodital, and, like the lofty palm tree, or some 
of the lowly strawberry plants, produce abortive 
seed, without the aid of the farina of the barren 
plant. It is a curious misappellation of the cul- 
tivators of hemp, who call the fruitful plants male, 
and those that are barren female ; we are more 
surprised that botanical writers should fall into 
the error ; or, rather, copy this blunder from one 
work into another for so many ages, without cor- 
recting a mistake thatinverts the order of Nature. 

The unfruitful plants are forwarder than the 
fruitful ones by a month: this is ascertained by 
the fading of the blossoms, the falling of the fa- 

, Tina fecundans, and the stalks becoming of a yel- 
lowish cast. These plants should be drawn out 
and worked, if possible, while green, the hemp 
being then finer than that which is previously 
dried. The Abbé Bralle, in a Treatise upon the 
culture and management of Hemp, directs, that 
little paths should be made lengthways through 
the fields, at about seven feet distance from each 
other, to allow a passage for the person who 
pulls up the unfruitful mc from among the 
other, which requires to stand more than a month 
after the barren plants to ripen its seed. The fi- 
bres of the hemp are penne for spinning, by a 
similar process to that of preparing flax. The 
beating of hemp, which was formerly performed 
by hand, is now done by a water-mill, which raises 
heavy beaters, and only requires the assistance of 
a vy 8 to keep it turned. This laborious work 
was formerly imposed as a punishment for vice, 
in the houses of correction. Hogarth has noticed 
this circumstance in one of his celebrated pictures. 

It is a duty incumbent on society, not to allow 
hempen rags, or even old ropes, to be destroyed. 
They are carefully sorted by the paper-maker, 
the finest being reserved fer the ses of lite- 
rature and correspondence, while inferior sorts 
are selected for the various purposes of packages 
and paper-hangings. 


separated from the skin that surrounds them) a 
jfood of excellent quality for man ; wholesome, 
nutritive, and pleasant; and for cattle, whether 
in adry or green state, much to be recommended. 
|\Sheep, cows, and horses, are particularly fond of 
them ; and hogs are more promptly and economi- 
cally fattened on a mixture of pea and barley 
meal, in a state of accetus fermentation, than by 
any other food. 


The structure of the roots would indicate, 
that peas are an exhausting crop: and it is on this 
evidence, that in Europe they are admitted only 
in long, or six years rotations; but if we examine 
the leaves, in regard to both number and form, we 
will probably find reason to modify this opinion, 
and allow that by stifling weeds, by checking 
evaporation, and eventually by their own fall, 
they meliorate the soil, and render it more fa- 
vourable to subsequent crops. 


Following turnips, the preparatory labour for a 
pea crop, is not great. One, or at most two 
ploughings, will be sufficient. Sowing, as a gene- 
ral rule, ought to follow ploughing, without loss 
of time ; and care should be taken, that the seed 
be not laid too deeply. The two methods, row 
and broad cast sowing, may be indifferently pur- 
sued, By the former, the seed is economised, the 
product increased, and the soil better tilled; but 
not, as some have supposed, with such decided ad- 
vantage as to outweigh the saving, in time and la- 
bour, of the latter. 

The length and feebleness of the stems of peas, 
and the little tendrils they throw out for support, 
indicate the advantage of mixing with them, other 
plants of more erect growth, which may prevent the 
peas from falling and lodging. For this purpose 
rye, Oats and beans have been selected, and with 
great advantage. 

This crop is employed either in a dry or ina 
green state ; between which every farmer will se- 
lect, according to circumstances. If the market 
for peas be brisk and high, he will in harvest, 
thresh and sell the grain; if on the other hand, 

as are low and pork high, the moment the pods 

ll, he will turn in his hogs upon them, and with 
the following advantages: Ist, the hogs feed and 
fatten themselves, without any additional interpo- 
sition of his labour ; 2d, no particle of their ma- 
nure i. .»st ; 3d, the debris of the crop, refused 
by the .ogs, is given back to the soil ; and 4th, 
the rootu.ng of these animals, which in other cas- 
es is an injury, isin this a benefit. 


* Miller’s Bot. Off. 
+ Dioscorides, lid. iii. capt. 165, 








AGRICULTURAL PREMIUMS. 
Agreeably to the plan adopted by the Albany 
(N. Y.) county Agricultural society, of granting 
premiums for the best and cleanest wheat, barley 
timothy seed, clover seed and flax, without re- 
gard tothe quantity raised on the acre; the ex- 
ecutive committee, together with several of the 
chairmen of other standing committees, met at 
the capital on the 4th inst. and after a careful 
examination of the articles submitted to them, 
they awarded the premidms as follow, viz:— 
To Stephen Haines, of Coeymans, for the best 
10 bushels of wheat, having 50 bushels more of 
the same quality in his possession, all being of 
his own raising, weight 62 lb. per bushel. $14 
To Ebenezer Dennison, of Bethlehem, for the 
second best, under the same regulations, weight 
60 Ib, 11 oz. 10 
To Aaron Fullner, of Bethlehem, for the third 
best, under like regulations, weight 61 1b. 8 oz. 8 
To Aaron A. More, of Rensselaerville, for the 
best 10 bushels of barley, having 50 more of the 
same quality in his possession, all being of. his 
own raising, weight 53 lb. 5 oz. 10 
To Robert Bell, of Bern, for the second best 
under the same regulations, weight 52 lb. 10 oun- 
ces, 6 
To Isaac Crary, of Bern, for the best bushel 
of timothy seed, having in his possession 5 bush- 
els more of the same quality, all of his own rais- 
ing, 8 
To Gideon Dennison, of Bethlehem, for the 
best bushel of clover seed, having in his posses- 
sion three bushels more of the same quality, all 
being of his own raising, 8 
To Daniel Crary, of Bern, for 2d bestdo. 5 
To Jonas Shear, of Coeymans, for the best 20 
lb. of flax, having in his possession 100 lb. more 
of the same quality, all being of his own rais- 
ing, 12 
To Moses M. Stephens, of Coeymans, for the 
second best do, do. 8 
To Ebenezer Dennison, of Bethlehem, for the 
third best do. do. 6 
To Aaron A. More, of Rensselaerville, for the 
best acre of flat turnips, being 470 bu. 22 qts. to 
the acre, 10 
The committee consider it to be due to those 
who did not receive premiums, to state the fact 
that between the articles offered by them and 
those which receive the premiums, there was 
scarcely a perceptible difference. This remark 
is particularly applicable to the articles of wheat 
and barley, both of which were of the very first 
quality. The grass seeds and flax were also 
excellent of their kind, and all taken together, 
evinced an attention to these branches of hus- 
bandry, very honorable to the farming interest 
of the county. 
By order of the committee, 
JOSEPH ALEXANDER, Sec’ry. 
—e>) eae 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Scheme o 
nual Hair of the Agricultural Society of the 
Valley, to be held near the town of Winchester, 
( Va.) November 12th, 1823. 


The committee appointed by the Agricultural 
Society of the Valley, to report a scheme of pre- 
miums, to be awarded by the society to the most 
successful in the pursuits of Agriculture, respect- 
ay report :— 

hat it is estimated by the committee that the 
disposable funds of the society will amount, be- 
seen any distribution of premiums, to the sum of 
They therefore 


Premiums to be awarded at the An- 


ectfully recommend that the 


following premiums be offered to candidates at the 





annual exhibition contemplated by the society: 








& 


No. it. 
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I, CROPS. 

1. To the owner or cultivator of the best orga- 
nized and improved farm in the Valley, con- 
taining at least 100 acres under cultivation, 
considered in relation—1Ist, to yards and ma- 
nures; 2d, fences and general division ; 3d, 
rotation of crops; 4th, orchard; Sth, live 
stock ; 6th, implements of husbandry, $30 00 

9. To the owner or cultivator of the next 


best, 20 00 
3. For the best crop of wheat on at least 

ten acres, 10 00 
4. For the next best on at least ten acres, 5 00 


5, For the best crop of Indian corn on ten 
acres, 

6. For the next best, 

7, For the best crop of potatoes on one 
acre 

8. For the best cropof mangel wurtzel on 
half anacre, 

9. For the best crop of wheat on not less 
than two acres, and the best crop of 
corn on two acres and upwards, premi- 
ums discretionary with the commit- 
tee. 

10. For the best crop of millet upon half 
an acre, 5 00 

11. Forthe best crop of oats on five acres, 5 00 

II. ANIMALS. 

12. For the best bull over one and under 
four years old, 

13. For the next best, 

14. For the best bull calf under one year 
old, a silver medal valued at 

15. For the two best milch cows, 

16. For the best ram, in reference to car- 
case and fleece, 

17. For the best boar, 

18. For the best sow and pigs, 

19. For the best yoke of oxen, 

20. For the next best, 

21. For’the best stud horse kept in the Val- 
ley for six months previous to exhibi- 


10 00 
5 00 


10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
5 00 


2 50 
15 00 


8 00 
8 00 
5 00 
10 00 
5 00 


tion, 10 00 
22. For the best raised by @ member inthe 

Valley, 15 00 
23. For the best brood mare and colt, 10 00 


Il]. MANUFACTURES. 

24. For the best barrel of flour made of 

the smallest quantity of wheat, a me- 

dal valued at 

For the best 20 yds. of woollen cloth, 

at least jof a yard wide, ae 

26. For the next best, same description, 

27. For the best 20 yds. of flannel, 7-8 
wide, 

28. For the best carpeting, 20 yds. long, 

29. For the best 20 yds. of bleached linen, 

30. For the best 20 yds. of 6-4 diaper, 

31. For the greatest quantity and variety 
of domestic manufacture made in one 
family during twelve months prece- 
ding the award, 

32. For the best 50 lbs. of cheese made 
from one dairy, 

33. For the best 25 lbs. of butter, a medal 


o 
3 
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10 00 
5 00 


valued at 5 00 
34. For the best bar share plough, a medal 
valued at 5 00 


Extra premiums, to be awarded at the 
discretion of the committe, not ex- 


ceeding, in the whole, 27 50 





Total amount of premiums, $300 00 
When there is only one candidate for a pre- 
mium, a discretion will be retained in the com- 
mittee to refuse it, if the article does not appear 
worthy of it. 
Every candidate fora premium must at the 
time be a member of this society, or one of the 





family of a member, and must make report under 


oath or affirmation. 

Premiums will be awarded by the distributing 
committee for all kinds of domestic manufac- 
ture deserving them. 

If any person shall make a false report or de- 
claration on presenting an article for premium, 
he shall be expelled the society. ' 

It is expressly understood that all premiums 
will be awarded in plate. 

Those offering domestic manufactures, shall 
state the expense of making the article offered. 

No crop shall be entitled to a premium, un- 
less it shall amount to the -quantity per acre fol- 
lowing, that is to say: wheat 25 bushels; Indian 
corn 50 bushels; potatoes 250 bushels; mange] 
wurtzel, 500 bushels. 

When a crop is offered for premium, the cul- 
tivator shall report to the society ; 1st, The con- 
stituents of the soil, its situation, whether undu- 
lating or otherwise, and its preceding crop; 2d, 
The number of ploughings, harrowings, &c. &c. ; 
3d, The time of sowing, reaping, &c.; and lastly, 
The whole expense ot tillage, including the va- 
lue of manure applied. The whole of which 
shall be considered by the committee in awarding 


the premiums, 
J. KEAN, 


W. M. BARTON, 
H. St. G. TUCKER. 
April 5th, 1823. 


ED) a 
To the Corresponding Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetits Agricultural Society. 
DESCRIPTION OF A BRUSH FOR DES- 

TROYING CATTERPILLAR’S NESTS. 
Dear Sir, 

For the last three or four years, we have here 
had very few caterpillars. Last week I observed 
an increased number, though not many, on my 
young apple trees. How to destroy them most 
easily, wasa question which occurred as often as 
I have seen orchards infested with them ; while I 
always considered it disgraceful to a farmer to 
suffer his trees to be stripped of their leaves, 
and their fruit, for that season at least, to be 
a7 ge ere seeing it was very practicable to get 
rid of them, and without much trouble, by 
crushing them, when small, with the fingers. 
This was my father’s mode, when I wasa boy. 
The same long, light ladders, which served in 
autumn in gathering his winter fruit by hand, 
enabled one to come at most of the caterpillars’ 
nestsin the spring. On this effectual example, I 
have myself practised, since I became a farmer. 
Some over delicate persons might object to this 
mode ; but it is really far less offensive than the 
bare sight of large and numerous nests with 
which apple trees are sometimes filled. And if 
the operation be performed early, when the ca- 
or yeahs are pe from a quarter to a half an 
inch long, the operator, (man or boy) will feel 
no repugnance tothe process. But in full wn 
trees, some nests towards the extremities of their 
small limbs would escape, because not accessible 
by ladders. A narrow brush, formed with small 
bunches of bristles in a single row, I once thought 
might reach and destroy them; but it was not found 
effectual nor convenient. Last Saturday morn- 
ing the idea of the proper kind of brush occurred 
to me, and in the forenoon I tried it with complete 
success. 

I presume every farmer has observed, that the 
clusters of eggs producing caterpillars, are laid 
round the slender twigs of the apple tree and 
wild cherry, and effectually guarded by a gum- 
my covering, until vegetation commences in the 
ensuing spring. When first hatched, the worms 
appear about the eighth of aninch long. The 





same warmth inthe air which opens the buds, 
hatches the caterpillars to feed on the embryo 





leaves. Their first object is to provide for them- 
selves, a tent for shelter, in their new state, 
against the inclemencies of the weather. For 
this purpose, they crawl to a small fork of a 
limb, where the branches form a sharp angle ; 
and there spin and weave a web with which they 
surround it, and where they are secure against 
undue cold and heat and rain. By this small white 
web they are discovered, and are then most easily 





jhatched at the same time. 
, Situation for warmth or coolness, they are hatch- 


destroyed. But the cluster of eggs are not all 
According to their 


ed some days earlier or later. At the distance, 
therefore, of a week or ten days after the first - 
visit, an orchard should be again inspected, and 
all the latter broods destroyed. If neglected in 
this first state, they soon, by their growth, be- 
come straitened for room; and having also 
consumed the nearest forage, they march and 
take a new station, and there form a new and 
more ample tent. By such neglect the mischief 
of their ravages is increased, and they are with 
more difficulty destroyed. 

The efficient and convenient instrument above 
mentioned, for this work, is nothing more than a 
common bottle brush fastened on the end of a 
pole. Having an old one in my house, I was 
enabled to make the experiment on the day when 
the idea of so applying it occurred tome. This 
brush is made of hogs? bristles, introduced between 
two stiff wires closely twisted: and being conve- 
nient in cleaning the insides of bottles, is proba- 
bly familiarly known wherever liquors are bot- 
tled. For the information of others, I will men- 
tion, that a piece of wire ful! one tenth of an 
inch in diameter, about three feet long, doubled, 
and leaving a small loop in the middle, is closely 
twisted for the length of about eight or ten inch- 
es from the loop ; and then the bristles, being in- 
troduced between the remainder of the branches 
of the wire, and these closely twisted upon them, 
the bristles are immovably fixed ; and thus form 
(after being uniformly sheared) a cylindrical 
brush about six inches long and two and a half in 
diameter. To fasten this conveniently to a pole, 
with a small gouge, 1 made a groove about seven 
or eight inches long at the small end of the pole, 
in which nearly all the handle (the naked por- 
tion of the twisted wire) of the brush was laid, 
and bound on with three strings. 

In using the brush, press it on the small nest, 
and turning the pole in the hand, the web is en- 
tangled with the bristles, and removed: other- 
wise, you rub the fork of the limb, inside and 
outside, with a brush, when nest and worms are 
surely killed or brought down. That the expe- 
rimenter may see its mode of operation, he may 
apply the brush with his hand to a nest within 
his reach. Spruce poles are eligible, because 
that wood is light and stiff. For my small trees, 
I found a common bean pole (used for running 
beans to climb on) six or seven feet long, suffici- 
ent; and for them a longer pole would be incon- 
venient. For taller trees, poles proportionably 
long must be provided. 

If you are satisfied by my account, of the uti- 
lity of this simple instrument for destroying ca- 
terpillars, you may think it proper immediately 
to make it publickly known. Should the de- 
scription be more minute than is requested for 
communicating a clear idea of it, and its applica- 
tion, you will abridge it. 

With very great respect and esteem, 

I am, dear Sir, truly your’s, 
TIMOTHY PICKERING, 


—ED> 
From Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, 





Cisterns are vessels employed for the reception 
of rain, or other water, either under ground, such 
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as those of navigable canals, &c. or above ground, 
or domestic and other purposes. In this place 
we shall treat only of the latter. In London the 
cisterns are of lead. 


As the water collected in leaden cisterns is apt 
to corrupt, either by stagnating for several days, 
when the pipes happen to be obstructed, or by the 
deposition of feculent matter, as well as the in- 
crustation formed in such vessels, it follows that 
they ought to be frequently cleansed of the copi- 
ous sediment they contain. ‘This attention is the 
more necessary, as /ead ‘is a metal liable to be 
dissolved by acids; and, in that state, proves a 
slow, but fatal poison. Although the acidity con- 
tained in stagnant water, which has, in its course, 
béen impregnated with animal and vegetable par- 
ticles, cannot be very considerable, yet it will be 
more safe, and prudent, to prevent the formation 
of such acids, by an early attention to the purity 
of the water. 


The deeper cisterns are, the better the water 
will be kept. Where the ground is not so bad as 
to require a round form, a cube is a good figure : 
a double cube must be better, asit gains depth 
and consequently coolness. A cistern of six cu- 
bic feet, holds 16 hogsheads of 100 gallons each, 
or 26 hogsheads. A double cube of five feet 
would hold above eighteen rum hogsheads of one 
hundred gallons. The pit should be dug exactly 
by square and plumb. On the face of the pit, 
lay potter’s-clay, plasterwise, with a trowel, coat 
over coat (as it dries and cracks) two or three 
inches inall. Against this firm even face of plas- 



























































beat to a smooth, even surface. Moisten the 
clay, and beat it with switches, or small hoop 
peasy but with nothing heavy. On this clay-floor, 
ay 


th 


bucket may be used to raise the water. 


ter raise the brick or stone work. Bed the bot-| 
tom, three or four inches thick with strong clay,!from the roof were directed into No. 1 ; and an oak|speak of the most ancient days, and distant regi- 


a double bed of brick: and, on the margin of iced a stratum of well washed coarse gravel, then 
is, carry up the side walls Half brick thick, 
laying them in terras. Cover the cistern over, | finally one of the finest sand we could procure, 
but leave room to fix a small pump, which must 
be two feet from the bottom: or a roller and 


The above directions are taken from Mr. Bord- 
ley’s Essays and will answer where lime cannot be 
























had to make Mr. Hunn’s cement, before noted. 
In many places of Evrope, rain-water saved in 
cisterns is the only water drank. Stolberg says, 
he drank some in the ti of Naples, near 
three years old, and found it excellent. Mr. 
Bentham has lately taught us, that water may 
be oe during the above period perfectly sweet. 
On the flat coasts of the United States, these 
rain-water cisterns ought to be generally built : 
for the water from the ground is very bad, and oc- 
casions many of the disorders attributed to other 
causes. 

[The mortar or p 
made of lime wel 
admixture of one fourth of terras, ochre, 
iron ore, or smithey slack, (the dust of a 
smith’s shop)—T. C.) 


laister for cisterns, should be 
and recently burnt, with the 
nd 
ck- 





From Nicholson’s Philos. Journal, vol. 22, p. 354.)ties, of the original country of plants, and the 
regions to which they here been transported, is 
Account of a well for freserving and filteringjone of the most precious documents for tracing 
Rain-water for domestic purposes, where ajthe descent, the affinity, and the emigration of 
sufpifily of Spring-water was not easily to bejancient nations. Books, we have few, one might 
obtained. rather say none, which acquaint us with the fri- 
SIR, TO MR. NICHOLSON, mitive fortunes of our race.—Plain reading and 
You may perhaps deem the following account} writing, handy as we are at them now-a-days, are 
of a filtering rain-water well, which has beenjthings of which the majerity of men, taking the 
successfully tried here by the Earl of Caernarvon,|ages of the world together, have known nothing. 
not undeserving of notice in your valuable Jour-| We speak not now of the old and somewhat arbi. 
nal. His lordship has lately erected upon a dryjtrary division of the barbarous and civilized ; but 
gravelly eminence in his park, an ornamental cir-jthe people that built the pyramids and the tem- 
cular building, consisting of a room and open co-iples of Thebes, knew nothing of what we call 
lonades above, and apartments for cottagers uponjreading and writing. ‘Their hieroglyphics were 
the basement floor. Considerable discussionjin the hands of the priests, and besides were 
arose upon the mode of supplying them with wa-jabout as much of a popular science as the intre- 
ter, from the depth to which it was necessary to/gal and differential calculus at the present day ; 
sink, in order to obtain an effective well. My/with the advantage in favour of the latter, that 
friend, Mr. John Loat, builder, of Clapham, who |all who have the intellectual capacity to learn it 
had furnished the plan, for the construction of|/have the means, while thejhieroglyphics, were its 
the dome roof, mentioned to te a contrivance of/sacred mystery. The Assyrians, Chaldeans, and 
his father’s to meet a similar difficulty, which|Persians, at the most flourishing periods of their 
had been attended with invariable success, and/politics, cannot have had any other kind of wri- 
Lord Caernarvon immediately determined upon/ting. There is no proof of any thing among 
carrying it into execution. them more commodious than the arrow headed 
Following Mr. Loat’s instructions, we sunk twojcharacter, of which the construction excludes 
wells, 30 ft. deep by 4 ft. diameter each, which for|every thing like a popular use. It may have serv- 
greater perspicuity I shall call No. 1 and 2. They/ed the purpose of religion and the state, and had 
are a trifling distance asunder, and were carefully|been, perhaps associated with astronomical hie- 
clayed, to prevent percolation into the surround- roglyphics, to record Some observations of the 
ing soil, and lined with bricks in the usual man-jheavenly bodies. No one who has ever looked at 
ner. A well secured communication was madeja Babylonian brick, or drawings of the Persepo- 
between the two wells, by a small leaden pipe in-jlitan ruins, can suppose, that it extended its use 
serted two feet from the bottom. All the pipesjto the common purposes of life. But this is to 
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floor, bored full of small holes, and supported up- 
on posts, was laid in at No, 2, just above the pipe 
of communication. Upon this floor was first pla- 


ons. The Trojan war has been fought, all the 
Grecian cities founded, and the laws of Lycurgus 
established, before the Greeks learned to read 
and write ; and prose is so modern among them, 
that we can show the period of its origin. With 
the Romans, as with the Etruscans before them, 
writing was a mysterious art, in the hands of the 


| 


‘one of finer, next a stratum of coarse sand, and 


making altogether two feet in thickness of sili- 
cious substances. The water, which is received/priests, till the intercourse between Greece and 
into No. 1, oe through the leaden pipe into}Rome was established. Nor is it probable, that 
No. 2. and filtrates by ascent through the strata/in common life, any extensive use was, at any 
of sand and gravel, the space below the level of|time, made of the art. In the middle ages of 
the oak floor in both wells, acting as a cespool,| Europe it was still less practised. Charlemagne 
receives all sediment. The pump is of coursejhimself was awkward at it, and set up schools 
affixed in the filtering well. Both wells are co-|that his subjects might be better taught than 
vered up, but plenty of air is admitted to them,/their master. Even at the present day, if the hu- 
through apertures made for this purpose. man race were to passin review before us, for 
You will immediately perceive, that the merit|/one who could read a book, there would be about 
of this plan-consists altogether in the filtration|ten to whom it would be sad waste of fair rags. 
by ascent, with a competent space under the ap-|That almost idolatrous preference, therefore 
paratus. The interstices of the sand are thus|which we give to written documents above all 
never clogged, and its power is‘preserved unim-jother means of information, has, as far as the 
paired for an indefinite period. The well fully|oldest antiquity is concerned, little foundation in 
answers its intended purpose, and the water isjjustice, and is much to be deplored, when it leads 
altogether excellent. I have been tempted tojus to neglect more permanent documents of the 
submit this statement to you from a persuasion|history of our race. It is not inthe form of books 
that there are few houses, which may not be/that languages themselves are the best witnesses 
made in this manner to supply excellent water in|of the most remote antiquity. 
sufficient quantity for domestic consumption; and} The coincidence of the structure and vocabu- 
that situations abound, where the filtrating well|lary of languages carries us much farther back, 


Anciently there were cisterns all over the/may be resorted to with equal comfort and advan-|than any record they contain, for the reasons 
country of Palestine. There were some likewise |tage- 1 " that the oldest records have perished, and still 
in cities and private houses. As the cities for} 1 am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, more, because men spoke long before they wrote 
the most part were built in mountains, and the} J. R. GOWAN, jand-ages on ages of speaking men, to whom wrie 
rains fell regularly in Judea at two seasons of the helere, Newbury, _ [ting in all its forms was unknown, transmit- 
year only, in spring and autumn, people were rks, April 1, 1809. ted thei language to posterity. But language, 
















obliged to keep water in their cisterns in the 
country for the use of their cattle, and in cities 
for the conveniénce of the inhabitants. There 
are still cisterns of very large dimensions to be 
seen in Palestine, whereof are 150 paces 
long and 54 wide. There is one tobe seen at 
R of 32 paces in length, and 28 in breadth. 
Weils and cisterns, springs and foustains, are 
geserally confounded in Scripture language. 


—— 90 Oe 
FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


in any application, is but one of the monuments, 
that ‘survive the transitory generations of men, 
‘Their works and their institutions, their super- 
GEOGRAPHY.OF PLANTS. “4stitions, and their ceremonies, in various forms, 
The geography of plants is one of the most{©utlive them ; and it is not without example, that 
curious instances of the connexion of the vari-|the lineaments of the face descend, for thousands 
ous arts and sciences with each other. Far fromjof years. Let men but make some progress in 
being a topic which ought to be assigned exclu- civilization, and they divide the eavens 
sively tothe botanist, the subject of the locali-finte arbitrary signs, of which the tradition tra- 
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ceiving the least impression, retires within itsju 


vels down to the latest posterity, which estab-| 
lishes a connexion between the Hindoo, the 
Egyptian, and the Greek, anterior to any other 
record of it, and leave a memorial in their lunar 
houses and solar aspects, for ages after marble 
and paper are alike reduced to dust, This ob- 
servation had not escaped philosophers. M. de 
Humboldt has called the attention of those who 
love to study the history of man, not in the gene- 
alogy of kings or the tale of battles, but in its 
grand features of humanity, to another most ele- 
vated and attractive speculation. Most of the 
vegetables, which serve for the nutriment of man, 
the grains, the roots, the berries, which make 
up his food, have undergone migrations with the 
human tribes, and in passing from region to re- 
gion, and climate toclimate, have gone through 
various stages of developement and improve- 
ment, On an extensive collection of facts of this 
kind, notices of native places, the transportation, 
the improved form, and the use for food of the 
cereal vegetable, the potato, the palm, &c. M.de 
Humboldt has founded the most ingenious historical 
conciusions, and taught us, that if in one series 
of observations, the history of our race is writtenin 
the heavens above us, it may be traced in another 
on the surface beneath our feet. The essay on 
New Spain contains a number of speculations of 
this kind, of the most curious nature, that are 
more particularly pursued in the work before us ; 
which is completed, and itself an independent and 
separate work. 
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The following letter has been handed to us ,or fiub- 
lication. 
Mrpp.esurG, (Md.) 2nd May, 1823. 

Dear Sir—In compliance with the desire that 
you have expressed in the last communication, 
that I have had the pleasure of receiving from 
you, relative to the fact of certain vegetables pos- 
sessing the power of locomotion ; | shall, in as 
succinct and comprehensive a way as the nature 
and elucidation of the subject will admit of, pro- 
ceed with the following observations, which, I 
hope, will be considered sufficiently satisfactory 
upon the subject. : 

The power that animals are in possession of, by 
which they are enabled to move themselves from 
one place to another, is by very many supposed 
to constitute the difference between animals and 
plants ; and it certainly, in the generality of in- 
stances, isthe most correct criterion by which we 
distinguish the animal from the vegetable king- 
dom. But although every animal possesses, in a 
greater or less degree, the powers of locomo- 
tion, yet, nevertheless, the intelligent botanist is 
fully persuaded of the fact of certain plants hav- 
ing an inherent disposition in them to shift them- 
selves from situation to situation, whenever they 
are placed in a position that is more or less unfa- 
vourable to the process and progress of vegeta- 
tion. Plants, when forced from their natural situ- 
ations are endowed with a spontaneous, and per- 
haps a voluntary power of recovering themselves. 
It is perfectly well ascertained, that they are en- 
dowed with life, and consequently subject to de- 
cay and death. They are doubtless sensible to 
the action of nutriment, air, light, and to every 
thing that excites an impression that is congenial 
to their rapid growth ; or that may be calculated 
to produce destruction upon a part only, or upon 
their general organization. The unfolding and 
closing of many flowers at stated times, cannot, 
but be considered as a proof sufficiently satisfac- 
tory of the truth of this sentiment. t to ad- 
vance a little further. It is weil known to the 
most superficial observer, that all the species o: 


the sensitive plant, upon the slightest touch folds}: 
up its leaves similar to the snail, which, upon re-lof t 





shell. There is one particular species of this in- 
teresting genus of piants, the Dionea, the flower 
leaves of which, if a fly light upon them, closes 
instantaneously and crushes the insect in a mo- 
ment to death. A hop-plant twisting around a 
stick, will, upon examination be invariably found 
to direct its course from south to west, as the sun 
does: turn it in the contrary direction and secure 
it in this position, and it dies. Leave it loose in 
the contrary direction and it will recover itself in 
the course of a single night. The root of a tree 
meeting with aditch in its course, becomes expos- 
ed to the open air, the consequence of which is, it 
pursues a different direction like an intelligent be 

ing, plunges into the earth, surrounds the ditch, 
ascends upon the opposite side, and then proceeds 
on its former course.: If a wet sponge be placed 
near a root that is exposed to the air, the root will 
alter its course, and direct itself to the sponge, 
shift the sponge to another situation, and it will al- 
ter its course again. If a pole be placed at a 
moderate distance from any chimney plant, it will 
direct its course to the pole, lay hold of it, and as- 
cend to its usual height; and so of many others 
that I might at present mention. But I presume 
that the instances that I have already cited in 
support of the power of locomotion in vegetables, 
will be sufficient to satisfy your mind on this sub- 
ject. I must now close with this communication 
by observing to you, that I shall always, with the 
greatest pleasure imaginable, give you any infor- 
mation connected with this department or branch 
of natural history. I have the honour to be, Dear 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. ZOLLICKOFFER. 


Miscellaneous. 


FROM THE LONDON FARMERS’ JOURNAL. 


ON WHEELS. 
Evesham, Sefit. 14, 1822. 














Sir, ‘ 

In your Journal of the 9th instant, I perceive 
you have “selected an article” from the Georgi- 
cal Essays, “* to revive the subject of Cylindrical 
Wheels.” As you have begun afresh this contro- 
versy, I trust you will not let the subject again sub- 
side until you shall have converted those who dif- 
fer from you, or vice versa ; and, whatever the 
result may ultimately be, let it be a sine gua non 
with the advocates for or against them, that all 
theory shall be brought to the test of experiment, 
with carriages in common use, upon rea! roads: 
and give me leave also to recommend all writers 
upon the subject, in your columns, to appear un- 
der real signatures. 

In my letter published in your Journal of the 
19th of June, 1820, I referred to the extensive, 
and I may say, exclusive use of cylindrical wheels 
by the Duke of Portland, at Welbeck, Notts. 
where they have answered perfectly, though of 
different dimensions, and from three to fifteen in- 
ches in breadth. Why the same success has not 
attended the North Britons, where you say they 
have failed, I cannot determine, but depend upon 
it, it will not be found to be owing to the prin- 
cinle, but somewhere in their mal-construction. 
have, since the date of my last ietter, continu- 
ed my researches, and made many experiments, 
which have invariably induced me to hold the cy- 
lindrical wheels in the highest estimation. 

I have noticed several times in your Journal, a 
hint, which in the Number before me I find re- 
peated, thus“ It is impossible” you say “ for 
cylindrical wheels to run flat on the sole, and with 
equal pressure on roads which form (as all ours 
do) segments of circles.” However mathemati- 
correct as the solution of a preblem, nothing 

kind will be perceptible with actual wheels 
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our roads, and which, if they are segments 
f circles, I hope ere long to see altered by a le- 
gislative enactment, into the segments of a flat el- 
lipsis. I should still have remained silent upon 
this subject, if the Highway Committee had not 
abandoned in their last bill the plan of flat soles, 


1821. 


act in question, page 4, folio 9, 10, is an enactment 


surface, or more than one quarter of an inch from 
a fat surface in wheeis less than six inches in 
breadth ; or in case the several nails of the tire 
of such wheels shall not be so countersunk as not 
to project above one quarter of an inch above the 
surface of such tire, which enactment is followed 


wheels with flat soles and countersunk nails. By 
still allowing barrelled soies and projecting nails, 
it appears as if the framers of the bill had an 
idea that dished wheels could not be made or us- 
ed with flat soles, and the universality of this opi- 
nion has, I believe, been the chief obstacle to 
their general and immediate improvement : but 
the fact is, that notwithstanding the mathemati- 
cal truth, that the lesser circumference of the co- 
nical wheel in a certain degree twists, or drags, 
when going ina straight line so as to keep pace 
with that part of the wheel rolling upon a greater 
circumference, yet such dragging or twisting, 
does not injure any road if the wheel is correctly 
flat upon the sole. In comparing the effects of 
the cylindrical and the conical wheel, when at 
work, little or no difference can be discovered ; 
but between them and the barrelled soles with 
nails, deviating one quarter of an inch only, the 
superiority of both the former will be striking in- 
deed. Cylindrical whecls could not be suddenly 
and exclusively brouxht into use without great in ; 
Justice to individuals, but may be introduced gra- 
dually as new wheels are required, at an expense 
not. exceeding any other sort, and in the mean 
time the common dished wheels may be so alter- 
ed as very nearly to approach the perfection of 
the cylindrical wheel,* at the trifling expense of 
27s. per pair. The alteration I have made upon 
many of the common wheels of the country, 
which are always more or less dished, and have 
barrelled soles, has been to remove the tire, cut 
down the sole to a flat and even surface, to re- 
work the tire, and countersink the nails, at an ex- 
pense 13s. 6d. each wheel, as above stated. All 
that the most enthusiastic improver of roads can 
wish the legislature to do with respect to wheels, 
is to encourage the least injurious wheel, viz. the 
broad cylindrical one, which is at the same time 
the strongestt-and the easiest of draught ; to fix 
a minimum for the breadth of all wheels ac- 
cording to the number of horses drawing the 
same; and that every wheel, of whatever de- 
scription, shall be flat on the sole, and that the 
nails of the tire shall be so countersunk as not to 
rise above the surface ; or in other words, re-en- 
act the 69th section of the 13th Geo, Ill. c. 84, 
which was unfortunately repealed by the 16th 
Geo. III. c. 39, before the time fixed by the 
framers of that excellent statute to take eff ct, un- 
der the mistaken apprehension that the provi- 
sions relating to flat soles and countersunk nails, 





* Mr. S. here delivers the whole truth, and ad- 
mite all that need be contended for ; that is, if 
wheels be dished only as much ue strength re, 
quires, they will run as well as cylindrical ones. 

{ The stronger it may be for perpendicular pres- 
sure, but not in wear with time. 





by a clause for the encouragement of cylindrical © 


as introduced in their former bills of 1820 and | 
The moment I discovered the alteration 

in their bill, just now passed into’n act, I hasten- | 
ed to offer my evidence, but found it too late, © 
their report having been previously made. In the § 


to prevent wheels six inches in breadth, from de- | 
Viating more than half an inch from a flat or level | 
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would be “ attended with great ‘incotiveniencé.” 
‘oO My experiments have been made with cylindri- 
w cal and conical wheels, flat and barrelled soles, 
cj countersunk and projecting nails, travelling with 
_very heavy weights over almost every variety of 
té road, from the native soil in deep ruts to the well 
consolidated and smooth modern road. The 
weight above alluded to was on six-inch carts 
di weighing, when loaded, three tons four hundred 
tl weight each. -These have not been experiments 
of an hour, or a day, but of continued labour for 
n many months,f not Jess than six thousand tons 
d having been transported upon cylindrical and co- 
si nical wheels alone, finding it requisite to discard 
_ the barrelled sole altogether, not only as destruc- 
b tive to the roads, but to the wheel itself; for it 
¢ is the nature of the barrelled sole to be eternally 
upon the rock even upon the smoothest road, 
NM while the former consolidate and improve, and by 
their attrition bring a road into such a state of 
' perfection as cannot be obtained without them, no 
' more than the beautiful smoothness of a coach 
pannel can be produced by the painter without 
the aid of his pummice stone. 

I shall be most happy to give any explanation ; 
or give me leave to say, I shall be glad to see 
you here, or any other gentleman interested in 
the general improvement of the roads throughout 




















June 6, 1823. 
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ge eee COMMUNICATION. 
Mr. Rditor, “ 

I observe in your paper of the 21st inst. an ex- 
tract from the “Harper’s Ferry Free Press,’’ 
stating that on the 28th of June, 1824, and 20th 
July, 1860, there will be “ total” eclipses of the sun. 
—Now this is rather too wantonly sporting with 
the curiosity of those who are looking tor won- 
ders in the skies—for, there will be no eclipse at 
all on either of those days—June 26, 1824, there 
will be an eclipse of the sun, about sun set, but 
not visible here; also July 18, 1860, the sun will 
be about one half eclipsed. 

The astronomer who furnished that article for 
the “ press,”’ had heard of the ‘‘ Chaldean Period” 
of 18 years and some odd days and hours, when 
the same eclipse returns again, (and the two eclip- 
ses abovementioned are the first and third returns 
of the great eclipse of July 16th, 1806,) and he 
robably wisely concluded that the second return 
in 1842, would be invisible, because it would hap- 
pen in the night. But he may + A learn, that 
eclipses of the sun appear very different, and are 
“total” or not even visible, depending entirely on 
the time of the day when they happen, and the 
situation of the observer—he may also learn to 
make proper calculations for Leap Years. 

Were I to foretel the next “‘ total” or central 





the kingdom, in which case I would exhibit the 
different wheels and their effects upon the roads, 
or make any experiments with them that might be} 
“ee 

beg to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


JOHN ALLEN STOKES. 
HEAD ACHEs AND APOPLEXY. 


(From a Medical Work, entitled “ Farmer on 
Head Aches,” &c.) 


“The alarming increase of apoplectic fits for 
several years past, has naturally given rise to the 
question—What do they proceed from? Various 
opinions have been given by writers on the sub- 
ject, but none appear to be satisfactory. 

* Now, from ail the consideration I have given 
to the subject, and oe it with many corro- 
borative circumstances, I find no hesitation in com- 
ing to the conclusion, that the prevalency of apo- 
plexy is owing, in a great measure, to the intro- 

uction of the custom of wearing cravats. This 
observation will appear less extraordinary, when 
we call to mind the fact that this addition to our 
dress was not adopted until the 16th century, previ- 
ous to which period, the disorder in question was 
met with but as one to three compared to the pre- 
sent, In that day the neck was divested of every 
kind of covering, except a slight frill, which con- 
tained no warmth ; and, instead of detracting from 
dignity, it added much to the majesty of the coun- 
tenance. A mere shirt collar was worn on the 
neck by some people, but it did not operate in 
augmenting vascular action there. 

“ But I find another proof of the feasibility of 
my remarks, by the circumstances of females be- 
ing less liable to apoplexy than the opposite sex, 
alth 
su 
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ough the nature of their economy might be 

to lead much oftener to the complaint. 

Now we find that their necks are not enveloped 

in padded ligatures, and consequently the pro 

rtion of sudden deaths amongst them is much 
ess than in men. 





+ Vot months, dut years of labour must prove 
wheels. A good pair of dished wheels will last a 
farmer near twenty years with repair. Will cylin- 

rical wheels work safely till they are as old ?— 
t. 


eclipse of the sun, I should say February 12th, 
1831, about one o’clock, P. M. the sun will be 
centrally eclipsed, in the latitude of Boston, exhi- 
biting a luminous ring. D. C. 
Bethel, Vt. April 25, 1823. 
ll SS 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


CURE FOR THE GRAVEL. 

Mr. SKINNER, SiR, 

When we take a daily paper in hand, itis ge- 
nerally for the purpose of discussing the politics 
of the day, or noting the price of stocks: both 
pass away as the Ephemera. But when in com- 
pany with the American Farmer, “ we read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest” its valuable 
communications. I often copy receipts from it, 
and am inclined to measure “other people’s corn 
by my own bushel ;” and think the following re- 
ceipt may be of as much service to suffering hu- 
manity, as one for making the Hamburgh pickle. 
Should you be of the same way of thinking, it will 
find a place in your valuable paper. 

Having been much troubled with the gravel, 
I was advised by a Mr. Zane, of this city, to try 
a decoction of wild carrot, Daucus Carota, I 
made a tea from the stalks and seed, with a few 
water melon seed, and drank about a quarta 
day ; it is as palatable as China tea, when sweet- 
ened with sugar or honey. In less than a month 
from my first using it, I passeda stone 3-Sths of an 
inch long and 3-8thscircumference, of an egg-like 
form. I have ever since, when troubled with 
any pain in the region of the kidneys, taken a 
strong tea of it for my common drink, through the 
day, and always found relief. I take it with my 
children for breakfast, once a week—they make 
no objection to the taste. 

This isa remedy that is to be found by every 
farmer on his own lands; and cannot well be mis- 
taken, from its great resemblance tothe culinary 
carrot seed and flower. Mr. Casey, Seedsman, 
Hanover-st. called to my recollection, a medicine 
used by my father, composed of beards of leeks, 
birch twigs, pennyroyal and wild carrot—ad li- 
bitum—but a compound is not so easily procured 
as a simple, which alone, often causes the receipt 
to be passed over. 

Your’s ectfully, j 
WASHINGTON SPENCER, 
98, Granby-street. 





Experience says, No. 








May 18th, 1823. 


HYSON TEA, 


The fact has been demonstrated, that the 
genuine hyson tea may be successfully cultivated 
in this state. The experiment has been tried, 
and the result has been most satisfactory. A la- 
dy, the wife of Mr John Newland, of Chatham 
county, found a seed much resembling that of 
buck wheat, in the bottom of a box of tea which 
her husband had purchased in this town. She 
planted the seed in her garden and the produce 
was a splendid crop. She gave some of the seed 
to Mrs. Farrington, the lady of Mr. John Farring- 
ton, of Chatham county, who also planted the 
seed; and the writer of this article obtained his 
information from Mrs. Farrington, and also ob- 
tained from her some of the tea and seed.—He 
planted the seed in his garden, in this town, 
where it can be seen by those who are curious to 
witness the products of the East Indies trans- 
ferred to this western hemisphere. 


The writer of this article has distributed, of 
the small portion of the seed obtained by him, to 
many of his friends in this town and its vicinity. 
A treatise on the mode of curing this valuable 
plant is quite desirable. 


Fayetteville, (N. C.) May 20, 1823. 


Teh PAB, 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 1823. 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 


PRICES CURRENT.—correctep WEEKLY. 


Flour, best white wheat, $8—Howard street 
Superfine, $7 25—fine do. $6 75—Wharf, do. $7 25 
sales—White wheat, $1 52 to 155—Redjdo. $1 45 
to $1 50—Rye, 75 cents—Corn, 50 to 52 cents 
—country Oats, 40 cents— Beef, 8 cts, per lb. 
—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
con, round, 8 to 9 cents per lb.—-Pork $4 50 to 
5 50 per c. lb.—6 to 8 cts. per pound—Miutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts—Red Clover Seed, $6— 
Orchard Grass do. $3--Herds’ Grass do. $3-- 
Timothy do. $4 50--Millet, none-—-Flax Seed, 75 to 
80 cts.—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 35 cts. 
per gal.—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, $6 50, scarce—Herrings, 
No. 1, $3 per bbl—No. 2, $2 75-—Fine salt, 
60 to 65 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 70—But- 
ter, 20 to 25 cts per lb.—Eggs, 124 cts. per doz. 
—Hay, $17 per ton—Straw, $10. 


Tosacco is selling nearly as per Jast report. 


FOR SALE 


At a low price and on a long credit, the FARM 
on Elk Ridge, occupied by Mr. H. Scott, and 
formerly owned by Luther Martin, Esq. containing 
about eleven hundred acres. 

It is situated about eleven miles from this city, 
near the Washington road, and is considered re- 
markably healthy—The situation is handsome, 
and the land easily improved by plaster and clo- 
ver. This property will be divided if required, 
and immediate possession given—For terms ap- 
ply to 




















ROBERT & JOHN OLIVER. 
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ON THE PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE, 
TO MARYLAND, OF A CANAL TO THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No. IV. 


The frublic would be great gainers, were they 


to lay out ufion the making of every mile of|outét for the turnpike. 


Canal, twenty times as much as they ex- 
frend ufion a mile of Turnpike road; buta 
mile of Canal is often made at lesa expense 
than a mile of Turnpike. 

29. In —— of this very important proposi- 
tion, it may be proper, inthe first place, to state 
that it has in its favour the authority of Rees’s 
celebrated Cyclopedia, because it is an exact 
quotation from that elaborate work. But in a 
matter of the utmost importance, such as the 
present, to many, at least, it would be abun- 
dantly more setisfactory to enter into a minute 
investigation of the readity of the fact, rather 
than implicitly to depend upon any authority, 
however respectable. While we remain unac- 
quainted with the truth of a proposition from our 
own knowledge of its certainty, the knowledge of 
others will never enable us clearly to compre- 
hend it. Under these views, I have, with the 
most scrupulous attention to accuracy, collect- 
ed, either from the writings or the personal in- 
formation of men of the most extensive experi- 
ence, the series of evidence which is the basis 
of the following calculations and conclusions. 

30. From the evidence with which I have been 
thus furnished, two facts appear tobe clearly 
developed: One, that a man, a boy and a horse, 
can, with facility, transport a 25 ton boat and its 
cargo 20 miles a day, upon a canal advantage- 
ously constructed with towing paths; the other, 
that first rate five horse teams do not usually 
travel more than 20 miles a day, nor carry more 
but /ess than twotons and a half upon a turn- 
pike of the best description. Hence it follows 
that ten such teams would be required te convey 
25 tons as far inaday as the same weight would 
be taken by the map, the boy and the horse. By 
a person of extensive experience I have been in- 
formed that the first cost of a new turnpike wag- 
gon and its appendages, admitting the tread to 
be four inches and a quarter, so as to pay but 
half toll, is frequently as high as $200, and may 
be accounted low, when rated at $190; that such 
a waggon, in constant use, if substantially made, 
will last about 18 months; that $60 wili then be 

uired for new tire, which with about $10 for 
incidental charges, may be expected to hold out 
a second 18 months ; that in the next place, in ad- 
dition to $60 for new tire again, and $10 for other 
charges, $16 will be required for, new. rimming 
the wheels; that at the end of the third term 
of 18 months a general repair may be anticipat- 
ed amounting to $60 for new tire, $25 for new 
axle-trees, new bolsters, &c. with their respec- 
tive irons, and about $5 for incidental repairs 
during the fourth period of 18 months; that hav- 
ing now in the course of 6 years cost about $436, 
the best plan would be to sell it, to be u ona 
farm, for the value of the iron, for, perhaps, 
from 40 to $50. Should the owner succeed in 
realising a sale at $46, the remaining cost for six 
years, would be $390, for one waggon, and for an 
Sutfit of ten waggons $3900. 

$1. Waggon horses, for constant service upon 
a turnpike, would require to be well selected. 
For heavy draught they would require to be stout 
and strong, and inthe prime of life, in order to 
be durable. Upon inquiry being made, respect: 
ing the price of such horses it appears, that, 


they usually cost from 120 to $130, or higher ; 





It is also stated that a set of new harness would 
cost about $10, and its repairs in six years, inclu- 
ding the new collars that would be necessary, as 
much more, at least. Thus each horse and his 
harness would cost $120, and an outfit of 50 hors- 
es and harness, $6,000, to which let $3,900 be 
added for the before mentioned outfit of ten wag- 
gons, and the sum $9,900 will be the required 


$2. Let inquiry be now made as to the durabili- 
ty of the horses. In McAdam on roads, printed 
by J. Robinson, Baltimore, 1821, page 86 to 92, 
it is stated on the authority of evidence that was 
given before a Committee of Parliament, that 
a stock of stage horses will fully wear out 
upon the roads near London in three years; but, 
that, ata distance from town where the work is 
lighter, and the roads as well as the food, sta- 
bling and lodging of the horses better, they are 
calculated to last siz years. No mention is, how- 
ever, made of any situation so favourable as to 
extend their duration beyond that period. Hence 
it may very rationally be inferred, that, waggon 
horses, constantly engaged in drawing heavy 
loads upon a turnpike, where the opportunity of 
their being supplied with geod food, or a suffici- 
ency of any kind, isoften precarious, and where, 
instead of being in a comfortable stable during 
the night, (asis usual for stage horses,) they are 
exposed, destitute of any shelter, to all the in- 
juries incident to the most inclement seasons, 
would not hold out longer than four years and 
a half, the average of three and six years, the 
two extremes above mentioned. 


33. Again, according to the evidence of waggon- 
ers, and of persons of experience in the vicinity of 
Baltimore, turnpike teams of five hozses, hauling 
two tons and a half, would not last longer than 
five years. It is understood that one horse, at 
least, wpon an average, would be annually requir- 
ed to supply the places of thosethat should die, 
or otherwise become incapable of service. But 
in the foregoing instance from three to five years 
appeared to be the general estimate of the dura- 
bility of aturnpike waggon. That theerror, how- 
ever, should there be any on either side, might 
be certain to bein favour of the turnpike, and not 
of the canal; I there made choice of six years 
in preference to five—for the same reason I have 
in this instance also concluded to adopt the term 
of six years ; and having in conformity with this 
conclusion divided $9,900 the aforesaid outfit 
by siz instead of five, the yearly cost of outfit 


difference below what the general estimate 
would warrant of $330 in favour of turnpike 
conveyance. 


34. The waggoners would require to be trust- 
worthy persons, and being understood to find 
themselves, their wages cannot reasonably be es- 
timated at less than $30 per month, that is $360 
each per year, or $3,600 per annum for the fen. 
Upon turnpike roads where there is a great con- 
course of waggons, it is obvious that horse feed 
would, in all probability, be high. According to 
the evidence in this respect, the cost of each horse 
in 24 hours is usually from 624 to 75 cents, and 
sometimes a dollar. But, for the reason before 
mentioned let 50 cents be taken as the average 
estimate, at which the yearly cost of each horse 
will be $182 50, and of 50 horses $9,125. By 
the evidence before me it further appears that 
each horse, upon an average, would require a 


annum 
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35. The canal outfit would consist of a 25 ton 
boat, say 75 feet long and 9 feet beam, which 
at $2 per foot would cost $150. Owing to the 
comparatively light draught, that, for only twen- 
ty miles a day, would be presented by the boat, 
it may be fairly presumed that a horse equally 
competent tothe performance, might, with great- 
er facility, be purchased for $80, than a waggon 
horse of the superior strength required for $100. 
Owing again tothe canal-horse having to travel 
on the smooth surface of a towing path instead 
of aturnpike, it may be further presumed, that 
his harness would cost much less, and his shoe- 
ing not more than half as much as the harness 
and shoeing of a waggon horse. But having be- 
fore determined (33) that, should any thing, 
unintentionally, be either over or under-rated it 
should not operate in favour of the canal, but of 
the turnpike, I shall rate both these items at the 
same cost that has already been adopted for those 
of a waggon horse. Hence $150 for the boat, 80 
for the horse, and 20 for his harness, will to- 
gether amount to $250 for the cost of the canal 
outfit. Owing also to the turnpike wear and tear 
being abundantly more severe than that ofthe canal, 
the inference appears to be well founded, that this 
outfit would be quite as likely to last 8 or 10, as 
that of the turnpike 5 or6 years. But for the rea- 
son before assigned I shall in this instance also 
adhere to thetimeof six-years; and hence one 
sixth of $250, the sum above stated, will be $42, 
nearly, the yearly cost of the canal outfit. 

36. The doatman, itis true, ought to be equally 
as trust-worthy a person as a waggoner, but owing 
to the facility with which he may always take his 
needful accommodations in the boat, and by that 
means live nearly as cheap as at home, there is 
great reason to believe that $25 per month, that 
is $300 per annum, would be better for him thaa 
$360 for a waggoner, under the disadvantages of 
being almost continually upon the turnpike. 
The boy’s compensation, being usually estimated 
at half that of the boatman, will be $150; and 
owing to the ease with which horse feed may be 
laid in, ufion the best terms, and carried in the 
boat, $100 per annum, (which is understood to 
be the cost of keeping waggon horses in the vici- 
nity of Baltimore,) is believed to be an ample 
allowance for the cost of the canal horse, with 
which it will be necessary to include one year’s 
interest, $15, on $250, the canal outfit before 
fore stated (35). ; 

57. Having thus prepared the different items 
of charge on both sides, let them now be arrang- 


is: 1,650, instead of $1,980 ; making an annual|ed together in one distinct view, to wit: 


Charges on the Turnpike. 








Annual cost for outfit - - $1650 
Hire of ten waggoners - - 3600 
Keeping and shoeing of S0horses = - 9525 
One year’s interest on 9,900 - - 594 
$15,369 
Charges on the Canal. 

Annual cost for outfit $42 
Boatman’s wages — - - - - 300 
Boy’s compensation - - - 150 
Keeping and shuveing one horse - - 108 
One year’s interest on $250 - - 15 
$615 





38. In the next place let $15,369 the sum of 


new set of shoes every six weeks, or about 16/the turnpike charges, be divided by $615 the 
pair a year, which, at 50 cents a pair is $8 per|amount of those of the canal, and the quotient 
} one horse, and $400 fer 50 horses, with|being 25, it follows with. all the certainty of 
which, $594, that is one year’s interest on $9,900|correct calculation, founded upon clear and sub- 








but J will adopt $100 as a moderate estima 
Vou. 5.—42, 


.[require to be included. 


expended to the best advantage in the opening of 


reg turnpike outfit before mentioned (31) willjstantial evidence, that money appropriated and 
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a canal, isexpended in such a manner, as to be 
twenty-five as beneficial to the public as the 
same sum could be, had it been applied to the 
making of a turnpike road.—Q. E. D. 

39. The last words of the proposition, stating, 
that, a mile of canal is often made at less expense 
than a mile of turnpike, is intended to be ex- 
plained in my next number. But a¢ present, it 
may be proper further to observe, that, as the 
toll usually estimated to be charged upon a ca- 
nal is only one cent per ton fier mile, or $5 for 
25 tons 20 miles, and that which is commonly 
collected upon a turnpike is twelve cents anda 
half for each horse the same distance, that is 
$6 25 for 50 horses 20 miles, the turnpike toll 
exceeds that of the canal for equal weight and 
distance, 25 per cent. For further illustration, 
however, let it be admitted that this difference 
did not exist in favour of the canal ; that on the 
contrary, the tolls in both cases were equal, and 
that the cost of the one was also equal to that of 
the other; then, by subtracting $12,300, that is 
20 times the canal charges, from $15,369, the re- 
mainder, $3,069, will Se a clear surplus an- 
nual gain to the public, exclusive of the twenty- 
fold advantage that was proposed to be proved. 
The toll of 25 tons for passing 20 miles along 
the canal has already been stated to be $5; 
or in other words, the toll per day is $5, that is, 
$1500 for 300 days, or a year, were the boat to 
be so many days upon the canal with a full cargo 
on board. To this yearly toll add $615, the year- 
ly charges, and the sum $2,115 being taken from 
$3,069, the surplus annual gain before mentioned, 
there is still a remainder of $954, which proves 
not only the reality of the proposed twenty-fold 
benefit to the public, but also of the sum last 
mentioned remaining for incidental purposes, ex- 
clusive of an amount, equal to that of all the an- 
ticipated charges for freight and toll into the 
bargain. 


WILLIAM KENWORTHY. 
AGRICULTURE, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ON THE CULTURE AND DRESSING OF 
HEMP AND FLAX. 
New York, 24th April, 1823. 











Dear Sir, 

Agreeably to the promise which I made you 
some time since, I herewith send you a commu- 
nication from a friend, upon the subject of pre- 
paring flax and hemp ; and altho’ my experience 
does not enable me te corroborate all of this gen- 
tleman’s statement, yet, from his judgment and 
respectability, I have the fullest confidence in 
their correctness—And if what he has so clearly 
and confidently stated, be correct, what is to 

revent our country, within a very few years, 

m largely exporting what we are at present 
compelled to import from the interior of the fro- 
zen regions of Russia? It has been stated to me 
that the hemp which we import from Russia, is, 
in many instances, brought from one thousand 
miles in the interior. That it is two and three 
years getting from the spot where it is produced, 
to this country, and that it must consequently, in 
almost every instance, become more or less da- 
maged. It is a fact perfectly well established, 
that every part of our extensive continent, and 
re omc the north and the west, are admira- 

ly ted to the culture of both these articles. 
Our rich bottom lands, and even our hills are as 
well calculated for them, as any other part of the 
eps ; and, the ee hitherto felt upon 

e oa have the unpleasantness and 
difficulty of water rotting, and the almost insu- 
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most appalling—The machine which Mr. Good- 
sell has recently invented, has fully and com-: 
pletely removed this objection. The dressing, | 
which comprehends the breaking and scutching 
of flax and hemp, is now performed with so) 
much ease and expedition, that what was for-, 
merly considered a servile and excessively labo-, 
rious occupation, and performed by slaves only, 
or the lowest class of labourers, is now consider- 
ed as light, and not by any means unpleasant—' 
After having succeeded in contriving the only 
machine that I have ever seen or heard of, in. 
this or any other country, that deservesthe name 
of a flax and hemp dresser, Mr. G. was natu-, 
rally led to the investigation of the important; 
subject of preparing them for the machine, by 
the trials which he made, and the conclusions 
which he has drawn: I am induced to believe, 
with him, that in every instance where it can 
possibly be done, water rotting should be prefer- 
red. The bleaching process relates particular- 
ly to flax—for hemp, plain water, of which we 
all know there is enough in the country, without 
the aid of alkaline salts, toanswer all the purposes 
of solvents, is quite sufficient—Hemp that is im- 
mersed 48 hours in warm weather, in common 
soft water, and the water changed and the plant 
suffered to remain forty-eight hours longer in it, 
and this too changed, will be found to be in a 
very trifling degree offensive, and entirely freed 
from the ‘colouring matter, so apt in land rotting 
to become fixed in the fibre, and so exceedingly 
difficult afterwards to be removed by bleaching, 
It isthe same with flax. But hemp, for ordina- 
nary purposes, wants no bleaching. 


No subject, inthe whole round of agricultural 
improvement, has excited more interest, for the 
last three years, than that of “ preparing” and 
“dressing flax-and hemp”—It has been vainly 
imagined that both might be done with machines 
without being compelled to resort to the tedious 
and disgusting process of previously rotting them. 
But this idea, hastily adopted, because greatly de- 
sired, has been timely abandoned by the most en- 
thusiastic and confident.—It is found to be imprac- 
ticable, and if it could be done, even in quantity, 
which is impossible, the expense and labour of 
extracting the gum and mucilaginous matter af- 
terwards, would be found to quadruple that which 
is incurred while it remains in the plant. That 
project must, of consequence be abandoned. 
And it is known also that land or dew rotting, es- 
pecially for hemp, is a waste of the article. The 
preparation of the land, the pulling or cutting of 
the crop, and the dressing of it, are all the same 
whether it is land or water rotted ; all the expen- 
ses attending its culture are equally as great as 
is the labour, and yet the article when brought 
into market is, when water rotted, worth full 
forty dollars a ton more, than that which is land 
rotted—this is surely worth attending to—Our 
Orange county land rotted hemp, although of as 
good a fibre as any in the world, seldom brings in 
market within forty dollars of the price of first 
rate Russia hemp, and it arises altogether from 
its being land rotted ; and the cultivators know 
this fact. 

We have the seed, soil and climate-—We have 
water te rot and a machine to dress them—and 
if our farmers do not cultivate flax, and hemp, 
and water rot and produce articles of as good, if 
not superior quality to the Irish and Russian, 
they ought not — to complain of hard times 
and poor crops. e export flax seed.to Ireland 
for them to sow at 5 and 10 guineas a cask, for 
the purpose of supplying us with flax and flaxen 
goods. I am credibly informed that the superior 
American canvass which is manufactured at 
Paterson, in New Jersey, is made of Irish flax, 





rable one of dressing them afterwards. The 
atter, however, is universally admitted to be the 
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is annually paid for this article alone, for this one 
factory—and this immense sum is gained by the 
Irish people, from their attention to the rotting 
alone, for we can certainly grow the plant as 
well—and I know that it can be better dressed 
here. But my dear sir, my subject has run away 
with me. In truth, I had forgotten myself, and 
must beg you to do with this letter what you think 
proper. Mr. Goodsell’s, I think, may be of 
great service, and therefore desire to have it 
inserted at full length; but you may cut me up 
as you please. I send you a dozen engravings of 
my flax machine—pray distribute them amongst 
per friends. If you will publish the engraving, 

will send the wocd-cut on to youina few days ; 
but this I will not dountil I kear from you, whe- 
ther it will be convenient and agreeable, or not. 


I remain, dear sir, 
Your’s most respectfully, 
SAMUEL SWARTWOUT. 


P. S. I have omitted, in the preceding part of 
my letter, to notice this machine as a most com- 
plete grain thrasher, as wellas flax and hemp 
dresser. It is, in fact,a better thrasher than we 
have ever had here, for the reason that one horse 
and a man, if the grain should be reaped, can 
with ease thresh 100 bushels of wheat a day, for 
the sheaves need not pass away from your grasp, 
but are held to the sae at K, (see engrav- 
ing) and instantly thrashed. I have actually 
thrashed clean a sheaf in two seconds! When 
grain is cradled and uneven, containing svatter- 
ing heads inthe butts of the sheaves, the whole 
is suffered to pass under the beater, which will 
take up a little more time, and will require 
another hand to remove the straw. A fanning 
mill may be attached to it, and thus fan the grain 
as it is thrashed. But as thisis not very import- 
ant, the great labour being in separating the 
grain from the straw, it may, or may not be done 
by those who fix up one of the thrashers. You 
will also perceive that the very same ma- 
chine answers the double purpose of grain thrash- 
er and flax and hemp dresser—a trifling altera- 
tion, but ne additional expense being necessary 
to produce the desired change. 

Your’s, &c. 


S. S. 








TO MR. SAMUEL SWARTWOUT. 





Paris, Oneida County, April 1823. 
Dear Sir, 

Having noticed in the American Farmer of the 
27th of Septembergast, a letter from his Excel- 
lency, Governor Wolcot of Connecticut, addres- 
sed to S. W. Pomroy, Esq. requesting ‘“ infor- 
mation upon the subject of preparing flax.” I 
have thought that the following facts might 
throw some light upon the subject, and thereby 
induce, perhaps, some of our spirited agricul- 
turists to aim at the production of an article of 
the first quality and value. And, although I am 
sensible that many serious objections will be 
made to the method which I have adopted, and 
which I would most strenuously recommend to 
others, from all apprehension of its being too 
troublesome, as well as offensive; yet if what 
I shall state, be thought worth publishing, you 
are at liberty to send it to Mr. Skinner. 

I have made many experiments the year past, 
with flax and hemp. Ido not allude te the cultiva- 
tion of the land, but as to the best method of pre- 
paring the plant for a more expeditious way of 
dressing, whilst the article itself, should at the 
same time, be ay way improved. Hitherto, 
d_w or land rotting, for the reasons given in Gov. 
Wolcot’s letter, has been generally practised ; 
but, Iam prepared to show, that water rotting, 





from American seed ! !—And that about $60,000 


in all cases, where it can be done, is most un- 
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questionably to be preferred—Ist. It is more du- 
rable for all the purposes to which it is applied, 
a fact perfectly well known to those who manu- 
facture sack and cordage. 2dly, It is more ea- 
sily bleached—and 3rdly, It will yield a greater 
quantity of fibre from a given quantity of the 

lant. My own experiments with respect to the 
superior durability of water prepared flax were 
very satisfactory. I placed on the ground a 

uantity of flax that had been sufficiently water 
rotted for dressing, by the side of an equal quan- 
tity of unrotted flax, and turned them once in 3 
days, until the new flax was sufficiently rotted for 
dressing also, and upon examination, I found that 
that which had been previously water rotted, had 
lost none of its strength, and that it had not alter- 
ed in any respect, except in its colour, which was 
a little brighter than when laid out—both parcels 
were now suffered to remain upon the ground un- 
til the dew rotted became worthless, when the 
water rotted was found to be still strong and good 
—I repeated these experiments with dressed flax, 
and with the plant, and found the result the same. 
—This, in my mind, fully established the very 
important fact, that water rotted flax or hemp 
is infinitely superior to that which is dew rotted. 

I made an attempt next, to ascertain the pro- 
portionate loss in weight, in each process of rot- 
ting, and found them both nearly equal, viz: 
about 25 per cent; but I ‘ound at the same time, 
that the produce of this equal quantity of plant, 
differed materially in weight. When it came to 
be dressed, the dew or land rotted averaged 
from 12 to 16 lbs, of fibre only, whilst the water 
prepared, gave from 16 to 25 percent.—This dif- 
ference in weight I consider to be quite sufficient 
to defray the extra expense of water rotting, 
whilst the value of the article would be enhanc- 
ed one-third more. 

My strong desire to investigate this subject ful- 
ly, induced me to make other trials, by boiling 
and steaming, in order to avoid the rotting pro- 
cess altogether: but I did not succeed in any of 
them sufficiently, to warrant their recommenda- 
tion to the pub!ic—on the contrary I became con- 
vinced that neither would answer. 


My next investigation, was an attempt to as- 
certain the nature of the substance, in which the 
fibre lies embedded ; and found it to consist of 
gum, mucilaginous matter, anda } eculiar kind of 
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the farmer can possibly procure them—after the 
plant has been forty-eight hours in water, it 
should be drawn off, when the water will be 
found to be exceedingly discoloured, and this 
should be repeated ; after which let the plant re- 
main immersed until it be sufficiently rotted, 
which must, of course, be determined by experi- 
ence and judgment. The disagreeable smell, so 
much dreaded and deprecated, will by this pro- 


cess, be greatly diminished.—When the weather 
and the water were both warm in summer, I have 
known them rot in seven days—in other instan- 
ces, in cold weather, I have known them to lie 
buried for ninety days, without injury. 

I am, Sir, with the greatest respect, 
your ob’dt servant, 

NAMAN GOODSELL, 





(Signed) 


GOODSELL’S PATENT HEMP AND FLAX DRESSER, AND GRAIN THRASHER. 


REFER 
A AA, the Frame—B, the Cylinder—C C C &c. 





ie 


ENCES. 
(forms best when driven at the rate of 200 revo- 


vegetable extract, containing a small quantity of 8 Beaters of wood, 2 inches by 1}, made of ma-| lutions in a minute. 


tan. —These :ubstances were precipitated from. 


ple or other hard wood, and rounded on the inside. 


The above described machine is cylindrical in 


their solutions, by means of re-agents ; when, af-|D D D D, &c. 8 Scutchers or Slats of wood, 2}: its form, and made entirely of iron, excepting 
ter drying, the gum bore a greater resemblance|inches wide, and 3? thick, 2 feet long, the outer 
to gum lac, than to any other substance, and was'points cut conically. E, the Hackle—F, Small | Ibs.; is 5 feet long and 24 feet diameter ; may be 
perfectly soluble in solutions of pot-ash, whether, Whirl, 8 inches diameter, fixed to the axis of the 
caustic or carbonated—and also capable of being!Cylinder—G, Vertical Drum, 6 feet diameter, 


dissolved in alcohol—The other parts, as muci- 
lage and extractive matter, were soluble in 
water. Hence I conclude that pot-ash is the 
open solvent for cleansing flax, and that this 
can best applied when it has been cleansed 
from the woody part, and manufactured into 
cloth. 

In the management of hemp and flax, I would 
recommend the following method, because it 
saves labour, and is more convenient to dress:— 
when the plants are pulled, care should be ta- 
ken to sort them, by putting the longest lengths 
by themselves ; and for the. purpose of facilitat- 
ing the handling of it at the machine, it is well 
to put about one pound of the plant into a bundle 
as soon as the seed is thrashed, which is done 


tt exceeding expedition by the machine. Let 
it 


ut to rot in water. The surface, after 
the plant is immersed, to be covered with 
boards or straw, or any thing else to exclude the 
sun’s rays, which will cause the whole to have 
the same colour.—If troughs or vats are made 
use of, I would certainly recommend them, where 





the beaters and scutchers. Weighs about 200 


made in 3 days, and is calculated alike to break 
and dress both hemp and flax, in a style superior 


on the axis of which is a Whirl, 18 inches dia-; to that dressed by hand, and at the same time to 


meter—H H, Leather Strap or Band 5 inches; thrash from 60 to 80 bushels of any kind of grain 
wide, which ruts over the drum G and the small | g-qay. 


Whirl F—I, Horizontal Drum, 12 fect diameter, | 


around which, and the large Whirl on the axis of 
G, passes a band or strap, which turns the Drum 
G, and puts the whole machine in motion. K, 
Husk or Rest, over which the Hemp, Flax or 
Grain, is held, when broken and beaten by the 
Cylinder. L, Scutching Board over which the 
Flax is held after being broken by the Cylinder, 
and when it is to be whipped out clean of the 
sheaves by the Scutchers D D D kc. not used for 
Grain.—M, Upright Plank, about three feet 
high, with a notch in the upper end, sufficiently 
large to allow the outer end of the Scutching 
Board L to play 3 inches. 
_The above proportions are calculated for a 
horse who wakes 3 times round his path of 24 
feet diameter in a minute. One. horse is quite 
sufficient todrive it. When water powér is made 
use.of, the large wheel and its accampanying fi- 
gures are dispensed with. The cylinder per- 


; Sheaves are entirely beaten out. 


It is not calculated, however, to dress 
either hemp or flax in an unrotted state. They 
|are both to be well rotted, when 100 Ibs. of flax 
jand from 200 to 500 lbs. of hemp can be dressed 
| by one man in a day. 

| For breaking flax, the frame or husk K, (which 
describes a segment of a circle under the cylinder) 
| is placed within about 4 of an inch ofthe cylinder 
itself. Here the sheaves are forced endwise un- 
der the cylinder or breakers, the small end first, 
and when sufficiently broken, the other end is put 
under ; and when the whole is broken. the ope- 
rator turns to the scutchers, where the dirt and 
For this opera- 
tion, about one pound of the plant at a time, is 
found to be the most convenient and manageable 
quantity. 

For thrashing grain, the frame or husk K, is 
to be moved back from the bod: of the cylinder, 
full 2 inches; a broad boar:’ to be fixed on the 
resting board, at an inclination of about 20 de- 
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es, to prevent the 
ing outside of the 





eaters. The sheaves (of 


about half the size of the common bundles) are | ing of iron, perforated like a grater, it becomes 


then tobe forced endwise under the breakers and 
turned, and if any heads of grain remain in the 
buts, they are to be suffered to pass under the 
cylinder, 

This machine, for simplicity of construction, 
exceeding durability, ease and perfection of its 
performance, cannot be surpassed by any other 


Fig. 


Brake, for Large Hemp, but not required for 





REFERENCES. 


A, the Frame—B, the Bed—C, Fluted Roller 
—D, Pendulum—E, Pitman, which is put in mo- 
tion by means of crank F, attached to axis of the 
Drum G, at A, in fig. 1. 

The Crank F, being attached to the axis of 
the drum G, sets it in motion. The small end 
of: he hemp is first forced under the roller C 
and when broker the other end is in like manne1 
broken. The slats in the bed B, are to be made 
from 2} inches to three inches asunder, and the 
flutes of the roller C to correspond. 

In reply to an enquiry of Mr. Swartwout at 
New York, about the price and demand for hemp, 
the editor is informed that “ the price of dew or 
land rotted hemp, is from 100 to 120 dollars a ton. 
That of water rotted, is from 175 to 200—One of 
the most extensive as well as respectable dealers 
in the article, and a gentleman of as much judg- 
ment in it as any in our city, informed me to day, 
that although American dew or land rotted hemp 
was avery Inferior article, and not worth within 
70 dollars a ton as:much as the Russia; yet, 
the! American water rotted hemp, which is 
well dressed, is worth as much and will bring as 


at a price as the Russian, He is perfectly en- 
a rradastle: upon the subject ; has seen our fittle 
Cylinder - work, and has the promise of a ton at 
least, of my hemp the next fall ; which! will 
warrant shall be equal, if not superior to the ve- 


in from doubling and fall- work of art. In addition to the uses already 


'screwed to the beaters, it becomes at once a su- 
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enumerated, at a trifling expenditure for a cover- 


a clover cleaner, that will clean 8 bushels per 
day ; and by adding a set of steel plated knives, 


perior straw-cutter. 

The price of a Machine, with the patent 
right, is 60 dollars—Counties and Towns sold 
upon advantageous terms. 


2. 
the small or ordinary sized Hemp, nor for flax- 


ry first rate Russia. All that is necessary, now 
that we have a machine to dress it with, is to wa- 
ter rot it, and then we shall be as distinguished 
for Hemp as we are for cotton ; for the same at- 
tention, and one-fifth part the trouble, will place 
it upon as respectable a footing as any article of 
commerce or consumption.” 

New Invention —We hear with great pleasure 
that Stephen Van Rensselaer, President of the 
Board of Agriculture, has purchased Goodsell’s 
Flax and Hemp Machine, which was in exhibi- 
tion the week past at Greenbush. We are inform- 
ed it is to be put into immediate practical operation 
in the vicinity of this city. Gentlemen farmers 
will therefore have an opportunity to judge for 
themselves; and we annex the following certifi- 
cate for the more general information of the pub- 
lic—Albany Daily Adv. 

Goodsell’s Flax and Hemp: Machine,—We the 
undersigned, have attentively examined the ope- 
ration of Goodsell’s Flax and Hemp Machine at 
Greenbush, opposite to the city of Albany, and 


‘are of opinion, trom the simplicity and solidity of 
its construction, and from its cheapness, and the 
rapidity with which one man can perform three 
separate processes in cleaning flax perfectly, in 
less than a minute, on so small a machine, not ex- 
ceeding 200Ibs. weight, that it will be of great 
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tended culture of flax and hemp, in a manner to 
become leading staples in the northern and 
western states. We do therefore recommend to 
all farmers to cultivate largely both flax and 
hemp the present year, in a fall belief that they 
may safely repose confidence in the facilities 
they willderive by the introduction of said ma-. 
chine into general use. 





St. Van Rensselaer, 
Elkanah Watson, 
Erastus Root, Alex. O. Spencer, 
E. C. Genet, Aaron Clark, 
Thomas H. Hamilton, Asa Adgate, 
Daniel James, John James. 


Albany, April, 1823. 


Henry Wager, 
Philip Hooker, 


We the subscribers fully concur in the forego- 
ing certificate, and beg leave to subjoin our testi- 
mony to its valuable properties as a grain thrash- 
er, having seen it in operation at Mr. Samuel 
Swartwout’s place, opposite the city of New 
York, May 3, 1823. 
Signed, 
Thomas Freeborn, 
Franciscus C. Tucker, 
W. P. Van Ness. 


S. Swartwout, Esq. Hoboken, near the city of 
New York, is the patentee of the machine. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Herman Le Roy, 
Jos. G. Swift, 
Thomas Morris, 


Poplar Grove, St. Paul's, 

S. Carolina, May, 20th, 1823. 
Sir, 
A correspondent in one of your late numbers, 
asks for information through the medium of your 
paper, relative to the reclamation of marsh 
land, which is covered with a heavy growth of 
trees—such as ash, maple and gum. He says, 
that an impression exists in his neighbourhood, 
where large bodies of that land are to be met 
with, that woodland marsh, when reclaimed, 
will sink more than that which is free from wood. 
If any conclusive experiment has been made of 
this kind of marsh, I should be pleased to know 
the result; when convenient, if you will make 
the necessary enquiries, to obtain information on 
the subject, I shall be obliged to you. As I have 
derived much instruction, and received a great 
deal of pleasure from the perusal of your inter- 
esting paper, I will lay before you the result of 
an experiment, which I think will be conclusive 
to the mind of your correspondent, that I have 
made upon two hundred acres of marsh iand, 
which was once as heavily wooded with cypress 
trees, as perhaps any swamp in Carolina ; and of 
which I gave you some little account in vol. 2, 
No. 44. 

My plantation is so situated, that at the lower 
extremity, where I formerly embanked about 
two hundred acres, the tide water is generally 
brackish, and often times salt. It isso embodied 
with the old rice fields, that in order to supply it 
with the quantity of water neces for the cul- 
tivation of rice, I dug a eoonroee f twenty feet 
wide, and four miles long, entering the creek 
where the tide ceases to flow, and where from 
the drainings of a swamp many miles in extent, 
it is generally fresh; from whence at the flood 
tide my rice fields are supplied, and assisted ina 
drought by along reservoir of water. ‘The beau- 
tiful level appearance, all alluvial soils, exhibit to 
the eye, connected with its natural richness, in- 
duced me, about the years 1793 and 1794, to 
commence the undertaking, and which I have 
never had reason to repent. After many labori- 
ous and ineffectual attempts to gét rid of the 





public utility, and will tend to. promote the ex- 





rushes, and turn up the land with ploughs and 
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hoes, i became almost disheartened, being at a loss 
in what manner to proceed to effect pulverization, 
without which, the scheme must prove abortive. 
It occurred to me, that notwithstanding my ditch- 
es were dug three fect deep, there yet remained 
too much sobbiness in the land, to allow the suc- 
cessful operation of the plough. Satisfied of that 
fact, 1 dug up my river trunks, and replaced 
them at six inches above low water mark, sunk 
the ditches tothe depth of five feet, and struck 
quarter acre drains about three feet deep. The 
effect was visible in the course of a few months; 
the rushes being deprived of that nourishment, 
they had been accustomed to receive from the 
sobby state of the land, died away. A fire was 
then applied on a windy day, which consumed 
them. The plough and hoes were again resum- 
ed, and I had the satisfaction of seeing the work 
progress. The land having now assumed a light 
husky pearance, very much resembling the 

eat morasses in Scotland, was thrown into large 
potato, or cornbeds. Ina short time a fire was 
again applied, which burnt them smooth to the 
ground, leaving ashes of a red colour. It was 
repeated during the course of the winter, and in 
the spring, partial crops of corn, oats, barley 
and rye were planted upon a small scale—all of 
which failed. Perseverance, however, in tillage, 
and attention to the depth of my ditches, at length 
overcame all these discouraging results, the land, 
in due time, produced rice, cotton, corn, barley, 
rye and oats, allof which I have had since, grow- 
ing as a part of my crop, particularly barley, 
which was harvested about the 15th May; and 
the land immediately planted in rice, making it 
produce two crops in oneé season. 

The land, by constant cultivation, has sunk so 
much, that it is almost incredible to suppose the 

robability of a plough, drawn by oxen could 
so gone over many parts of it. Large cypress 
stumps and roots have since risen up, and now 
shew themselves 18 or 20 inches above the sur- 
face of the land, with the visible marks of the 
axe. The main bodies of the trees have been 
removed, many of them six feet in diameter ; 
here and there a large limb is found, which has 
been squared by my carpenters, and carried home, 
for the purposes of {yuilding—and here, Mr. Edit- 
or, arises a question for those who are fond of 
diving into these matters, who were the persons 
that applied the axe, and to what market were 
the trees carried? From the above statement, 
I think your correspondent will view it in the 
light of a conclusive experiment, that heavy 
wooded marsh land sinks more than any other 
kind of land without wood. 

Before I conclude, I will adduce one more in- 
stance, still more conclusive, of the excessive 
sinking of this kind of land. In digging the ca- 
nal, above mentioned, a piece of the land in 

mestion, corisisting of about 20 acres, was en- 
closed by the embankment, wooded with the 
identical kind mentioned by your correspondent 
—ash, maple, gum, besides a few very large lob- 
lolly pine trees, a quantity of palmetto and 
cedar bushes, and the greatest part covered 
with rushes. This laud, through which a creek 
runs, was so completely raised, that nothing but 
a very high spring tide, aided by an easterly 
wind, could at all affect, (the tide with me rises 
six feet)—knowing it to be of the very first qua- 
lity, lordered it tobe cleaned. Since which, it 
has produced abundantly of every kind of grain, 
planted on our lowcountry. It nowranks among 
my first rate fields, and often produces fifty and 
sixty bushels of rough rice to the acre, 


I remain, 
Very respectfully, 
CHA’S E. ROWAND. 
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AND DOGS—BY AN EXPERIENCED 

SPORTSMAN. 

(Continued from page 69, vol. 5.) 
Of the ures og Physician. 

There was a fellow in this téwn (I forget his 
name) who was called the Queen’s Dog Physi: 
cian. From his attending her majesty’s dogs, he 
went to all the women of fashion, to doctcr their 
dogs also. He never would undertake them, un- 
less he was permitted to take them home with 
him for ten days. There was seldom any thing 
more the matter with them than a gross habit of 
body ; fat to a degree, from the scandalous me- 
thod they are fed, giving them every day, more 

ood meat than would supply two poor children 

hen he got Chloe home, he physicked her, and 
gave her nothing but dry bread for some time. 
She would not eat the first three or four days, of 
such insipid food, and, the first day, howled most 
bitterly ; however he soon cured her of that, by 
giving her four or five sound floggings, to prevent 
her annoying his neighbours. I think it scanda- 
lous to give dogs what a human being would be 
grateful to receive : however this must be passed 
over in oblivion, provided a gentleman ‘be mak- 
ing love to the lady, for then it is necessary to 
make a considerable deal of love to the lap-dog 
also. In abeut ten days the Queen’s dog physi- 
cian brings my lady her dog home, as fine as a 

i 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES! 
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altered my method until three years “ago. A 
gamekeeper in Suffolk sceing that a boy was 
washing my dogs’ feet with strong salt and water, 
(his name was Cooper,) said to me: “Sir, I 
think you do wrong to wash your dogs’ feet in 
salt and water, at this early part of the shooting 
season, (it was the first week in September), at 
this time, sir, when the ground is uncommonly 
dry, andas hard asa rock. If you will feel their 
feet, you will find there is a considerable degree 
of feverish heat in the dogs’ feet from having 
hunted all day on hard and dry ground- A dog, 
sir, in such weather, should have his feet suppled 
and comforted. As long as the ground is dry and 
hard, I always wash my dogs’ feet with warm 
soap and water, and clean them well, particular- 
ly between the toes’ and balls of the feet; this 
comforts his feet, allays the heat, and promotes 
the circulation ip the feet. In the more advanc- 
ed period of the season, when the ground is very 
wet, then salt and water may be proper.” I ap- 
proved much of the reasons he gave ; it shewed 
the sense of his practice, and the folly of mine: 
since that period I have taken his advice. 
Friar’s Balsam for wounds in Dogs’ Feet. 
WHEN DOGS’ FEET ARE CUT BY FLINT AND 
BY OTHER ACCIDENTS, FRIAR’S BALSAM I HAVE 
USED FOR YEARS, AND FIND EXCELLENT, You 
may generally hunt the dog the next day, with a 
piece of strong wash-leather, four double, tied 
round the foot; and when their feet are chafed 





star, sleek in his cvat, and in tolerable good con- 
dition, for he has fed it tolerably’ well for the 
last four or five days. Her ladyship is charmed | 
with the looks of her dog; he is as merry as a 

ig ; jumps, frisks, and plays about ; when, be- 
ore, he could hardly walk down stairs to dinner. 
She pays him very handsomely ; he goes away 
contented, laughing in his sleeve at her ladyship. 

Cencerning Mad Dogs. 
I have mentioned all the fatal and bad mala- 





or galled, or the skin is absolutely worn off, Fri- 
AR’S BALSAM is the only thing I ever have used 
for many and many years. 

Of the Canker in the inside of Dogs’ Ears. 

Dogs are sometimes afflicted with a disorder, 
called the canker, in the inside of the ear, and 
some distance in it also. In this disorder I have 
never had much practice, for I do not recollect 
that I ever had above four or five dogs so disor- 


dies to which a dog is subjected, excepting mad- dered. I have found the following method bene- 
ness. Fortunately, no dog of mine ever went ficial. Lay the dog down on his side, with that 
mad, or was bitten by a mad dog; therefore, on ear, in which the disorder lies, uppermost; put 
that subject, {can give no just opinion : but, pro- a lump of soft soap, as big as a walnut, into the 
vided I had a dog, ever so valuable, bitten very ear ; pour one table-spoonful of brandy on it ; 
deep, particularly if near to the head, I would; hold the ear close, and rub it well, until the soap 
destroy him. If he were bitten but slightly, I;)comes to a lather; then pour another table- 


would cut the bitten part out, and burn the wound 
well with a hot iron ; then pour some liquid caus- 
tic on the wound, and rub in, two or three times 
every day, some very strong mercurial ointment ; 
and, for certain I would give him twelve grains 
of Turbith mineral. Osmer asserts positively 
that he has given it to many dogs, badly bitten, 
and never knew it fail : and several others as- | 
sert the same. I would rub strong mercurial, 
ointment into the wound every day, for at least 
one month; and give him, every week, for a 
month, two doses of the Turbith mineral. Pro- 
vided a dog went mad in my kennel, I would dis- 
charge the person who looks after them ; for no 
dog goes mad without first rejecting his food.) 
The moment a dog refuses his food, or feeds very 
sparingly, he should be taken from the others, 
and chained up in some safe place.* 
Dog’s Feet: how to treat them. 








spoonful, and so continue to do, until you have us- 
ed three or four table spoons-full, constantly rub- 
bing the ear till the soap and brandy be well mix- 
ed. Use this method three or four days follow- 
ing. This disorder is known by the dog shaking 
his head perpetually, and by his smacking his 
ears against his fined and neck ; anasty, stinking 
humour is also discharged from the ear. 

The Canker on the — of the Ear, with the 

‘ure. 

There is another sort of canker, which gene- 
rally lies at the tip, or bottom side of the ear. 
This is very visible to the eye, and dogs are very 
subject to it. I will state to you a method of 
treating this disorder, invented and practised by 


‘that celebrated physician Doctor James, the in- 


ventor of the fever powders, who paid much at- 
tention to the disorders of dogs. I am certain I 
have used it to fifty dogs, and never knew it fail. 





I shall now proceed, and speak concerning 
dogs’ feet,—the most essential point about the 


a thin, flat, wide, and spread foot ; they are not 
worth two-pence. 

It has been a constant custom with me to wash 
my pointer’s feet with strong salt and water after 
the dav’s sport. I have found my error, and am 


convinced that it is a wrong practice. I never 

* Any man who would keep a dog one day, af- 
ter he was bitten by a dog known to be mad, 
ought himself, to be put ina strait jacket, and 





sent to the Lunatic’s Hospital —Zdit. Am. Far. 








TAKE EQUAL PARTS OF RED PRECIPITATE 
|AND HOG’S-LARD, WELL MIXED TOGETHER. 


animal ; for, without a good, firm foot, he can ne-|Brush dot sides of the dog’s ear where the 
ver hunt long. I never look at a dog which has | 


disorder lies, with a soft tooth-brush, having some 
of this ointment laid on it. Be sure never to 
Brush against the hair, but always the way the 
jhair lies. About four dressings, once every day, 
jis nerally sufficient. 

| Provided you do not choose to rub your dog in 
with the quick-silver ointment, and dab him 
with the quick-silver dissolved in oil of turpen- 
tine, when he has got the mange; (in the form- 
er pages of this book, I have told you how to 
make them ;) the following is the best thing I 
know, afterthe mercurial ointment ; and, before 
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I was acquainted with that, I always used it, and 
found it answer well; but then it must be used at 
least three times, which causes much trouble. 
It is made after the following method. Take 
HALF A PINT OF TRAIN-OIL, HALF A PINT OF 
OIL OF TURPENTINE, HALF A POUND OF SULPHUR 
vivum, (the black coloured sulphur, and not 
the flower of brimstone,) and ONE OUNCE OF 
ROACH ALUM, VERY FINELY POWDERED; MIX 
THEM ALI WELL TOGETHER. It certainly is not 
prudent to use a strong mercurial ointment and 
wash, in very cold weather, nor unless your dog 
lies warm and dry. I know not what might be 
the consequence of such imprudence ; but sure- 
ly with proper care, the dog can receive no injury. 

The most cursed and tormenting malady a dog 
can have, is to be badly troubled with worms. 
Give him the best of food it does him but little 
good; he prneye looks unkindly in his coat, and 
will not carry flesh. I have generally been very 
successful in destroying the worms in dogs, By 
THE USE OF CALOMEL ; nor have! used any 
thing else for years: THE QUANTITY I GIVE Is 
TEN GRAINS ; FOUR DOSES, STOPPING ONE DAY 
BETWEEN EACH DOSE. This year, 1813, I had 
a dog so troubled with them for about ten months, 
so very bad, that I could not destroy them. I tri- 
ed many things: first, four doses of calomel, 
ten grains in each dose ; then I gave him savin ; 
then bear’s-foot; after that, fowdered glass, 
four doses, as much in each dose as would lie 
on a shilling, heaped up. Then a medical gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance told me that I did not 
give him enough calomel ; but that first I should 





OO 


sides, I give you another proof of their abhorrence 
of walnut leaves: in summer, when the ground 
is so dry that you cannot dig for worms to go 
fishing with, fill a pail, about one-third full, of 
walnut-tree leaves, and pour a large kettle of 
boiling water on them ; cover the pail over with 
a thick cloth, and let them stand till cold ; then 
go toa bowling-green, where you observe many 
worm-casts ; spread the water over the grass, 
and the werms will immediately come up above 
the ground.— This I have tried. 


Miscellaneous. _ 
FROM THE ARCHIVES OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


ON DISTILLING APPLE AND PEACH 
BRANDY, 


Coopier’s Point, 22d Oct. 1810. 

The great plenty of fruit the present year, and 
the bad quality of the spirit distilled from it, in 
the common way, induce me to communicate 
some observations on that subject. 

The first evil is, running it too long in the first 
stilling, which, beside injuring the spirit, will 
not pay for the time lost, and wood consumed 
thereby. The second, and most injurious is, in 
rectifying, or second ’stilling ; the running it too 
long, or till the spirit has an ill or disagreeable 
flavour, which greatly injures the whole that it is 
mixed with. The third is, want of care to put the 
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yard, we were agreeably surprised, as well at 
the extent and flourishing appearance of the 
vineyard, as at the goodness of his wines, espe- 
cially considering their age. We have little 
doubt, that, with the advantages of a proper age 
to his wines before they are used, and the light 
of the experience which he has already had, 
Major A. will be able to furnish wines which 
will bear a fair comparison with some of the 
most delicate and approved wines of Europe. 
The successful introduction of this culture will 
be of great importance to this country, whether 
we regard the product as an article of merchan- 
dise or asa partial substitute for the corroding 
distilled liquors, now so generally used among 
us. 


—=>""”*"'_=>—>—_—- 


Old Wéines.—The passion for old wine has 
been sometimes carried to a very ridiculous ex- 
cess; forthe “ thick crust,” the “ bee’s wing,” 
and the several other criterions of the epicure, 
are but so many proofs of the decomposition and 
departure of some of the best qualities of the 
wine. Had the man that first filled the celebra- 
ted Heidelburg tun been placed as a centinel, to 
see that no other wine was put into it, he would 
have found it much better at 25 or 30 years old, 
than at 100 or 150, had he lived so long and been 
permitted now and then to taste it. 

At Bremen there is a wine cellar, called the 





liquor into clean casks: the contents of one mus- 


ty or offensive one, will spoil the spirit of ten’ 
From the! 


times its quantity, if mixed with it. 


Store, where five hogsheads of Rhenish wine 
have been preserved since the year 1€25. 
These five hogsheads cost 1200 francs. Had this 


boil a pint of milk, cool it, and sweeten it well with| experience of more than sixty years’ practice in'sum been put out to compound interest, each 


brown sugar ; give this first to the dog, that the 
worms might feed well on it, and in about twenty 
minutes evuards, give him ¢wenty grains (one 
scrupfile) of calomel. This I gave him three 
times ; it brought a number of worms from him: 
but, in about 5 or 6 days, he had nearly as manv 
as before ; then I knew not what step to take with 
him. One day, by chance, I met with a very 
oki acquaintance of mine, a tradesman, and hap- 
pened to mention to him how terribly the dog was 
troubled with worms. He said: “ Itis very singu- 
lar, sir, having known me for so many years, that 

ou should not be aware that I have cured some 

undreds of the human race, and my medicine is 
equally efficacious to the brute creation. This 
medicine is nothing but THE LEAVES OF THE 
WALNUT TREE. In summer, whenthe leaves are 
green, they must be dried and baked in a plate 
before the fire, then rubbed to a fine powder 
with the hands. In winter, when dry, you must 
buy them at the medical herb-shop. I gave my 
deg TWO LARGISH TEA SPOONS-FUL, HEAPED 
up; first boiling half a pint of milk, letting it 
cool, and putting the powdered leaves into it : the 
dog will take it well ; but he will not take it in 
grease, for the leaves have a very strong taste 
and smell. By the by, I caution all sportsmen 
never to give dogs milk, which has not been boil- 
ed, for it will purge them as much as a dose of 
physic. I gave my dog, eight days following, 
one dose ; after which, for above two months, he 
nevor voided one single worm. 

There is a peculiar excellence in these leaves ; 
they never, in the least, purged my dog: his bo- 

was in the same state, as if I never had given 
him any thing. This is a vast benefit ; for, as 
is does dot purge the dog, it may be given him 
even when he hunts. I am told by medical men, 
who have studied botany, that walnut leaves are 
a positive poison to worms, but by no means de- 
mental to man or beast. 

You may observe, in the autumn, when the ca- 
ternillars and grubs eat the leaves of trees, and 
destroy the ea-stuff, you will never see the 
jeaves of walnut-trees eaten by them : no cater- 
pillar nor grub will approach a walnut-tree. Be- 





distillation, I find it best to shift the receiver as 
soon as the spirit runs as low as first proof, and 
to keep the remainder to ’still with the low 
wines, or till there is a sufficient quantity to fill 
the still, with the addition of about one-third wa- 
ter, which will imbibe much of the ill flavour, 
and leave the spirit more pure. But to make ap- 
ple brandy to ges into wine, or for other particu- 
lar | ye pont would recommend filling the still 
half or two-thirds full of good spiriz: ; then to 
fill it to a proper degree with water, run it so 
long as the flavour is good, and treat the remain- 
der as before. This operation I call washing ; 
and apple brandy, thus prepared, is preferable, 
for putting into wine or cider, to any other spiri 
whatever ; and, for common use, I have been in 
the practice ef reducing high proof spirit with 
the last running from a cheese of good cider or 
water cider, put in previously to the fermenta-! 
tion of the cider. That process will greatly im-/ 
prove the quality of the spirit, especially for mix- 
ing with water, and make it more mild to the 
taste in one week, than a year’s age will when 
managed in the common way. A further im- 
provement may be made in apple brandy, by 
putting in the still, when rectifying, two, three, 
or more pounds of sassafras root in what will 
make a barrel of proof spirit: a sufficient quan- 
tity of sassafras will give it the flavour of peach 
brandy, and in my opinior, if reduced as above, 
will make it full as good. 

Although many p: rsons are opposed to the dis- 
tillation of cider, from religious principles, it ap- 
pears to me that spirit is really necessary in ma- 
ny cases ; and apple brandy, managed as above, 
and kept to a proper age, is as agreeable and 
more wholesome than what is generally procured, 
at great expense and risque, from other coun- 
tries, Early-made cider, and that from rotten 
apples is unfit for other purposes. 

JOSEPH COOPER. 


— () ae 
MAJOR ADLUM’S WINE. 
The editor of the National Intelligencer says: 


hogshead would now be worth above a thousand 
millions of money ; a bottle of this precious 
wine would cost 21,799,480 francs ; and a single 
wine glass 2,723,808 francs. 


—=<="_ >= 
THE REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of 
Great Britain in the Years and Quarters end- 
ed the Sth of April, 1822, and the Sth of 
April, 1823, shewing the increase or decrease 
on each head thereof. 

































































Years ended April 5. 
increase| Decr. 
1822. 1823. 
£. £. £. -. 
Customs 9,335,711} 9,406,642! 70,931 _— 
Excise 26,695,623/25,546,922' —- 1,148,701 
Stamps 6,227,318} 6,200,060) —- 97 ,258 
Post Office; 1,288,000} 1,369,000} 81,000 _ 
Taxes 7,518,708] 6,874,855|—- 643,855 
Miscellan.| 320,483} 426,578|106,095| — 
5.1,385,843]/49,824,057 | 258,026 | 1,819,812 
Deduct Increase 258,026 
Decrease on the year 1,561,785 
Qrs. ended April 5 
Increase, Decr. 
1822. 1823. 
£, £. £. £. 
Customs | 2,099,878] 2,109,408 9,529) — 
Excise 5,856,798) 5,556,279, — 200,519 
Stamps 1,582,346) 1,573,854 — 8,492 
Post Office’ 320,000) 330,000} 10,000) — 
Taxes 980,916} 861,764, — 119,152 
Misc ella. 63,621 76,799} 13,178) — 
10,903,560} 10,608,104] | 32,707| 328,163 
Deduct Increase 32,707 
ST 
Decrease on the quarter 295,456 








Having lately the pleasure of visiting his vine- 
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By the above abstract, there appears to be a 
decrease, in the year, of £1,561,786; and, in the 
quarter,of £295,456, as compared with the cor- 
yesponding year and quarter. The decrease, how- 
ever, has been produced by diminished taxation 
—namely, the reduction of the Excise Duties on 
malt, salt and leather, and the repeal of the Agri- 
cultural Horse Tax. There is a surplus over the 
charge on the Consolidated Fund of £2,133,769: 
in the corresponding quarter of last year it was 
only £1,545,047. 
——a 0 ee 
FROM NILES’ WEEKLY REGISTER. 


LONGEVITY. 

According to the censusof Great Britain, the 
population, in 1822, is as follows: 
Males 4,808,898 





In England e 
“ Females 5,021,563 9,830,461 
Wales, Males, 342,154 
a! Females 538,056 880,210 
Scotland, Males 923,546 
« ‘Females 1,033,166 5 12955706 





whether they were living or dead ; but it was as- 
certained that 112 of the 152 had died previous to 
the vear 1814, of whom 46 attained the 80th 
year, 26 the 85th, twelve the 90th, 2the 92d, 1 
the 94th, 1 the 95th, 2 the 96th, 1 the 102, 1 the 
103. Now, though wecannot count the stock which 
gave these results, wesee that a gross fofrulation, 
say of 4,000 souls, at or about the year 1814, fur- 
nished two centenarians—or one to two thousand 
living persons. At this rate, Great Britain 
ought now to have 6,338, of 1000 and upwards, 
instead of 291. 


sons compared with their sister cities of the Uni 
ted States. 
> 
NATURAL WONDERS. 


It is very surprising, that two of the greatest 
natural curiosities in the world are within the 
United States, and yet scarcely known to the 
best informed of our geographers and naturalists. 
The one is a beautiful fall in Franklin (Habers- 
ham) county, Georgia, the other a stupendous 
Precipice in Pendleton district, South Carolina ; 
they are both faintly mentioned in the late edi- 





-lgain—The Rev. Dr. Perkins lately delivered 
his Aalf-century sermon, at Hartford. Con. He) 
was a minute observer and careful recorder of, 
such things as are now before us—he stated that, | 
“during the fifty years of his ministry, sixty per-| 


sons had died in his parish who were over 70, 


tion of Morse’s Geography, but not as they me- 
rit. The Tuccoa fall is much higher than the 
Falls of Niagara. ‘The column of water is pro- 
pelled beautifully over a perpendicular rock ; 
and, when the stream is full, it passes down 


years of age, thirty over 80 years, 8 over 90|Without being broken. All the prismatic effect, 


years, and 2 over 100 years each. 


preached 3,550 sermons of his own writing.” |. 
We cannot tell the average number of persons in \S 
his “parish,” by which we understand those | 


under his own pastoral charge: for 4 ‘* parish,” 


He had/seen at Niagara, illustrates the spray of Tuccoa. 


The Table mountain, in Pendleton district, 
outh Carolina, is an awful precipice of 900 feet. 
Many persons reside within 5, 7, or 10 miles of 
ithis grand spectacle, who have never had the 


‘in the United States, simply means a congrega- |Curiosity or taste enough to visit it. It is now, 


Total, 12,667,377|tion of Christians, of any sort whatever, wor- however, occasicnally visited by curious travel- 


In this population, there were 100 males and 
191 females about the age of 100. 

The population of Great Britain inthe year 
1720, according to Colquhoun, was 6,955,000— 


shipping at one place—so any town, if it has five 


or ten ministers and as many places of worship, 
may have as many parishes. 
then, alarge allowance, to suppose that the con- 


lers, and sometimes men of science. Vety few 
{persons who have once cast a glimpse into the al- 


It would seem,|™ost boundless abyss, can again exercise euffi- 


lcient fortitude to approach the margin of the 


as there are now living therein 291 persons up-|gregation of the venerable doctor averaged 1500|Chasm. Almost every one, in looking over, invo- 


wards of 100 years old, we then find it out, by the 
rule of three, that an original stock of twenty- 
four thousand individuals, is necessary in Great 
Britain to furnish one centenarian. 

Ido not know of any statement shewing the 
probable amount of the population of those then 
uninhabited regions, which now compose the 
United States, 100 years ago, more entitled to 
respect than that produced by my own calcula- 
tions, and published in this work, vol. XIII. p. 
179—on which occasion every thing like authority 
within my reach was resorted to, I supposed 
that the whole population, exclusive of Indi- 


ipersons for the 50 years, which weuld give one 


centenarian for, at the most 1500 existing per- 
sons.* 

But Hartford, as well as Wilmington, are re- 
markably healthy places, and the people are of 
very temperate and sober habits—so that they 
cannot furnish us with general data; nor do the 
cities and large towns—for they are, in aii coun- 
tries, regarded as unfriendly to long life. The 
bills of mortality of these, however, shew a 
much larger proportion of centenarians than 
Great Britain exhibits—in which latter the 
amount of these is as one to about forty-two thou- 


ans, may have amounted to 490,000, in the year 
1725—if se, and in the year 1825, we shall have 
twenty individuals, only, of the age of 100 and 
upwards, it would appear that our climate and 
country are as favorable to long life as Great 
Britain. But some allowance must be made for 
the emigration of persons, of mature age or ad- 
vanced in years, since 1725; and itis reasona- 
ble to believe that about thirty centenarians in 
all the United States in 1825, will fully establish 
the fact, that such aged persons are as common 
in our country as in the other. The allowance 
for emigration is regarded as liberal—for, accord- 
ing to the best estimate that I can make, (see 
volume and page referred to above,) the amount 
of all such, of all sorts and adi ages, has not 
exceeded 327,000 persons from the year 1725 
up to 1819—the addition, then, of a third as act- 
ing on the whole stock of 1725 for the production 
of centenarians, is large enough. But those who 
are curious in such things will estimate for 
themselves—and such estimates must considera- 
bly. depend on opinion at last. ; 

vol. IX. page 97, there isa very valuable 
essay “fon the probability of human life in the 
middle states, particularly at Wilmington, in 
the state of Delaware, and its vicinity.” This 
was furuished by one of the most acute and cor- 
rect men of the age ; a plain man that never knew 
his own worth, or put forth the strength of his 
own mind. I recommend it to the consideration 
of all who feel an interest in its subject. The fol- 
lowing is the substance of a small part of that 
essay—in the year 1794, the borough of Wilming- 
ton, with about 3,C00 inhabitants in all, contain- 
ed 152 persons aged more than 60 years; some 
of these moved away, and it was uncertain 


sand five hundred of existing population. 

In Baltimore, with 60,000 inhabitants, during 
the year 1821, five died over the age of 100—or, 
as 1 to 13,000. In Boston, in 1820, population 
43,893, four died that were aged more than 100 
vears—or, as 1 to 11,000. In New York, the 
same year, population 124,000,t only 2 of 100 
years and upwards—as 1 to 62,000; but there 
were 46 persons who died between the ages of 90 
and 100. In Philadelphia, population 110,000, 
in the same year, there were 5 above 100 years 
old, or L to 22,000—and 18 between 90 and 100. 
The average of the four c1T1Es, of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, together 
containing about 338,000, and having 16 centena- 
rians, is as 1 to 21,000 inhabitants—twice the 
proportion that exists in Great Britain. We have 
no particular returns of the southern cities, but 





cease of persons of more than 100 years, is fre- 
quently noticed in the papers. My apprehension 
is, that they have a full proportion of such per- 





* In 1810, there were three churches in Hart- 
ford: the city and township: then contained, in 
all, 5,347 inhabitants. It has increased consider- 
ably since, and now has a frofiulation of nearly 
7,000—so that the number suggested is rather 
large, as the average of Dr. Perkins’ “ parish” 
for Sify years. 

+t The whole island of New York is included in 
this number, as all the frersons that die on it 
come within the range of the bills of mortality— 
in regard to Philadelphia, this is about the amount 
of persons of the city and county who are sufifosed 


‘luntarily falls to the ground senseless, and helpless, 


and would inevitably be precipitated and dashed 
to atoms, were it not for measures of caution and 
security that have always been deemed indispen- 
sable to a safe indulgence for the curiosity of 
the visitor or spectator. Every one, on proceed- 
ing to the spot whence it is usual to gaze over 
the wonderful deep, has, in his imagination, a li- 
mitation, graduated by a reference to distances 
with which his eye has been familiar. But, ina 
moment, eternity, as it were, is represented to 
his astonished senses, and he is instantly over- 
whelmed. His system is no longer subject to his 
volition or reason, and he falls like a mass of 
mere matter. He then revives, and in a wild de- 
lirium, surveys a scene, which, for a while, he is 
unable to define by description or imitation. 
[Southern fiapfier. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Sir, 
Having observed in your very valuable paper, 
at different times, directions for the treatment 
of several diseases that the human family are 
subject to, and believing your willingness to con- 
tribute to the relief of your suffering fellow 
creatures—I have taken the Kberty of request- 
ing that you will enquire of some of your many 
able correspondents, and publish in the Ameri- 
can Farmer, directions for the treatment and 


know that at Charleston, Savannah, &c. the de-|cure of dyspepsia, a most troublesome and dan- 


gerous disease that I have had for four or five 
years, without having obtained any relief from 
consulting the medical faculty, and taking much 
medicine. By giving this a little of your atten- 


tion, J have no doubt, my dear friend, but that 


you will be extending relief to many of your af- 
flicted fellow creatures besides myself. And 
may Heaven reward your exertions to relieve the 
distressed—and prosperity and happiness attend 
you through life. 
I am your ob’t serv’t, and 
CONSTANT READER: 
From Hare’s View of the Structure, Func- 
tions, and Disorders of the Stomach, Wc. 
It was well observed by the late Dr. Saunders, 








to be within the range of such bills, and is pret- 
ty near the real number. 


that we are made gluttons from the cradle, b 


the officiousness of our nurses. A child’s healt 
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is disordered from being over fed. It cries and 
complains from the effects; and witha view to 
silence it more food is given ; so that the evil is 
increased instead of remedied, and the capacity 
of the stomach gradually extended far beyond 
the bounds of nature. Both the quantity and 
quality of our food should be proportioned to our 
habits of bodily exercise —Whena we have ac- 
tive exercise in the open air, we may with impu- 
nity eat a hearty dinner, taking care, even then, 
to leave off before the appetite is palled ; but on 
days when persons of weak digestion do not go out 
of doors, and especially when the mind has not 
been energetically occupied, it would be well to ab- 
stain altogether from solid anima) food, and sa- 
tisfy themselves with simple farinaceous matters, 
in the composition of which care should be taken 
that eggs are as sparingly used as possible. No- 
thing rs a grosser blunder than that eggs are 
eligible for weak digestion and for the diet of 
the sick. They never assimilate with the con- 
tents of a disordered stomach, but partly coagu- 
late, and form various crudities ; and partly ge- 
nerate a noxious vapour, which, under its real 





‘character of sulphuretted hydrogen, rises from 


the swmach into the mouth. The colouring ma- 
terial of the yolk of the egg is sulphur, which, 
combining with the watery contents of the 
stomach, forms the vapour alluded to. It is 
the sulphur naturally contained in an egg which 
tarnishes a silver spoon; it is the sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen of an impure atmosphere which 
tarnishes silver in general. Although anxious 
to impress the advantages of moderation in 
eating, and the evils which arise from undue 
indulgencies, I wish also to impress the dis- 
advantages and imprudence to weak stomachs, 
of long Gasting, conceiving that they should ne- 
ver be more than four hours without the accessi- 
on of some easy kind of food; and that, even in 

health, an interval of seven or eight hours 
1s by far too long. 


——— 


Editorial Correspondence. 


ON THE CULTURE OF VINES, THE 
POPPY, &c. 





Dear Sir, 

My son hasin a box, vine plants from the seeds 
of the grapes sent from Europe; and also from 
the seeds of the common shop raisins. These 
seeds produce fruit as soon as vine cuttings, put 
in the ground at the same time.—How easily and 
how cheaply we may have grapes throughout the 
United States, by this mode. Perhaps you may 
think it worth communicating by your useful 
American Farmer.—!I wish you to come and see 
how I have improved my estate, by the ashes of 
burmt sod. My great want is poppy seed, for I 
am convinced that we might become exporters 
of opium, and of a better quality than that im- 
ported.—Opium and Laudanum are much used ; 
and even in Asia, the opium is so much adultera- 
ted, that my physician always made his own opi- 
um. The doctors here, complain that laudanum 
is often so weak, that fifty or eighty drops from 
one hecary, is not equal to twenty from ano- 
ther—Every State government ought, I think, to 
establish a dispensary ; that medical prescrip- 
tions may be certainly serviceable —Surely the 
health of our fellow citizens merits attention— 
this is an important subject, and I hope you will 
obtain a good essay upon it. Druggists multiply, 
without controul, and there seems to me a strange 
blameable disregard of evils resulting from bad 
medicine.—Pardon this digression, produced by 
mentioning opium, the cultivation of which | 

in one of my addresses, 


recomm 
pr, Georges’ county—Many thanks for 


[June 13, 1823, 





the millet seed—when you have other seeds to 
dispose of, ““Oh' then remember me.” 
Your’s respectfully, 


D. i 


T. L. 
Near Washington, 
May 28, 1823. 


THE PARE. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JUNE 13, 1823. 

















It does not require an editorial paragraph to 
attract attention to the communication, relating 
to the culture, preparation, and dressing of hemp 
and flax, given inthis number. The subject is 
obviously important, and the information con- 
nected with it, derived from Messrs. Goodsell 
and Swartwout, is clear, explicit and valuable. 
It was, comparatively speaking, but yesterday, 
that partial attempts were made, first, we be- 
lieve, in Calvert and Talbot counties, in Ma- 
ryland, te cultivate cotton for family use. Who 
could then have anticipated, that it would so 
soon constitute the great export staple of the 
southern states? Why may we not believe, that 
in a few years, if we do not export, at least, we 
shall not import hemp and flax, either in the 
raw, or the manufactured state? What the cot- 
ton gin has dene in the former, Goodsell’s flax 
breaker may accomplish in the latter case—but 
the consideration that renders this invention dou- 
bly important tothe agriculturist, is the fact, 
well attested to the Editor, that the machine is 
admirably well adapted to the purpose of thras;- 
ing grain. A very distinguished agriculturist o 
Massachusetts, who has had great opportunities 
of observation, very recently saw this machine 
at work ; and he says, it so far exceeds all other 
machines for this purpose, both European 
and our own, that he would not have an 
other. «As to Mr. Dey’s flax machine, whic 
romised so fairly, we understand explicitly, 
that it has been finally abandoned, as being use- 
less. We lament it, as we ought to do all abor- 
tive applications of zeal and ingenuity, and yet 
more, as we fear a considerable sum of money 
has been lost by misplaced confidence in the suc- 
cess of a principle, which has utterly failed. 


eee) 


TRIALS OF SPEED. 


Upon the ground provided by the Society for 
the improvement of Horses, in the state of New 
York, several trials of speed have been made, 
which serve to show that we have now in the 
United States, some first rate horses; some, that 
for continuance of swift running, may be well 
compared with the best of which we have any 
record—From these horses, great improvements 
may be made by the farmers of New York, and 
Virginia, who own suitable mares, and are wil- 
ling to pay the requisite attention to rear valuable 
animals. 

The at Match Race on Long Island, be- 
tween Eclipse of New York, and Henry of Virgi- 
nia, was run in the following time : 


First heat, 7 minutes 37 seconds 
Second do. 7 do. 49 do. 
Third do. 8 do. 24 do, 


In the first heat of four miles, Henry took the 
Jead and beat Eclipse by about half a length— 
In the second heat also, Henry took the Jead for 
the first and second miles, when Eclipse passed 
him, and came out several lengths ahead—In the 
third, and most decisive trial, Eclipse led be- 
tween two and three lengths. In the-third mile, 
‘Henry came up with his rival within about half 
a length—but in the fourth and last mile, Eclipse 


on Elk Ri 
formerly owned by Luther Martin, Esq. containing 
about eleven hundred acres. 


and an half ahead, thus winning the sum of For- 
ty Thousand Dollars. 

The New York Society, we think, have judi- 
ciously directed their attention not only to fleet- 
ness and continuance, but to power, by requiring 
their horsesto carry higher weights than usually 
borne on other courses. 


On Monday last, commenced the races on the 
Fairview course, three miles from Baltimore. 
The first day’s contest was between Col. John- 
son’s mare Betsey Richards, and Mr. Sleeper’s 
mare Lady Lightfoot—the former easily won 
the first heat, net quite 4 miles, in 7 minutes and 
31 seconds—after which, Lady Lightfoot was 
withdrawn. 

On Tuesday the Virginia horse, Flying Chil- 
ders, owned by Gen. Wynn, beat Gen. Ringgold’s 
horse Partnership, and performed the heat, 
without whip or spur, in 5 minutes and 42 se- 
conds—three mile heat. 

On Wednesday the third and last day’s race, 
(2 mile heats) was run between the Dutchess of 
Marlborough, Sir Harry, and Flaxen-Mane. 
The heats were handsomely contested and affo ded 
great satisfaction to the numerous spectators who 
were assembled on this occasion. At the close of 
the first, the Dutchess of Marlborough came out 
about half a length a head of Sir Harry, Flaxen- 
Mane some lengths behind. At the end of the 
second heat, the Dutchess was again ahead—Sir 
Harry two to three lengths behind, and Flax- 
en-Mane in the rear of all. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 


PRICES CURRENT.—corRRECTED WEEKLY. 


Flour, best white wheat, $8—Howard street 
Superfine, $7 25—fine do. $675—Wharf, do. $7 12 
sales—White wheat, $1 40to 1 45—Red do. £1 36 
to $1 40—Rye, 75 cents—Corn, 50 to 52 cents 
—country Oats, 40 cents— Beef, 8 cts. per li, 
—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
con, round, 8 to 9 cents perlb.—-Pork $4 50 to 
5 50 per c. Ilb.—6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts——Red Clover Seed, $6— 
Orchard Grass do. $3-—Herds’ Grass do. 
Timothy do. $4 50--Millet, none--Flax Seed, 75 to 
80 cts.—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 35 cts. 
per gal.—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts——Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, $6 50, scarce—Herrings, 
No. 1, $3 per bbl.—-No. 2, $2 75-—Fine salt, 
60 to 65 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 70—But- 
ter, 20 to 25 cts per lb.—Eggs, 124 cts. per doz. 


—Hay, $17 per ton—Straw, $10. 


Tobacco is selling nearly as per last report. 
LES 


FOR SALE 


At alow ay and on a long credit, the FARM 
ge, occupied by Mr. H. Scott, and 


It is situated about eleven miles.from this city, 


near the Washington road, and is. considered re- 
markably healthy—The situation is handsome, 
and the land easily improved by plaster and cle- 
ver. This property will he divided if required, 


and immediate possession given—For terms ap- 


ply to 


ROBERT & JOHN OLIVER. 


———————————————_——— 

Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S. SKINNER, Edi 
tor, by JOSEPH ROBINSON, on the North West corner of Market 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every description of Book 
and Job Printing is executed with neatness and despatch—Orders 
from a distance for Printing or Binding, with proper direetivns 
promply.atrended tu, addressed to J. Robinson, Baltimore. 
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AGRICULTURE, 


AN ADDRESS 


pDEIAVERED BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY AT THE BRIGHTON CATTLE 
SHOW, OCT. 9, 1822, BY THE HON, TIMOTHY 
PICKERING. 


Gentlemen of the Massachusetts Society 
for the promotion of Agriculture, 


It appears to be expected, that at each of your 
anniversary meetings, a discourse on Agriculture 
should be delivered. The Trustees of the Soci- 
ety have requested me to address you at this 
time. But though willing to be laid under contri- 
bution to the great object of your iustitution, it 
has occasioned a degree of solicitude to present 
something meriting your attention. From the 
multitude of books written on the subject of Ag- 
riculture—embracing in that word whatever 
should employ the thoughts and labours of the 
skilful husbandman—the field would appear al- 
most boundless: yet to select topics particularly 
interesting to the farmers of Massachusetts, and 
here to discuss them so as to communicate useful 
and acceptable information, was not unattended 
with difficulty. My address must necessarily be 
miscellaneous. . 

Philosophers and practical husbandmen have 
for ages employed their thoughts and their pens 
on the various operations in agriculture ; yet diver- 
sities of opinion still exist ; and the reasons of ma- 
ny of these operations have been little more than 
conjectural. What constitutes the food of plants, 
has long been a subject of diligent enquiry. It 
was natural to suppose that if this food could be 
discovered, it could be more easily provided, or 
at least be more efficaciously administered. The 
palpable differences which distinguish the im- 
mense variety of plants, in their forms, textures, 
colours, and tastes, naturally suggested the idea, 
that each variety required its specific nourish- 
ment. Yet it being a matter of common observa- 
tion, that the same soil would nourish and bring 
to maturity multitudes of different plants, of ve- 
ry Opposite qualities—some yielding wholesome 
food, and others a deadly poison—at the same 
time all growing together, and robbing one ano- 
ther: a nobler and more simple idea presented 
itself—that the food of all plants was the same ; 
but that each species was endued with the power 
of converting that food to its own peculiar sub- 
stance : as among animals, the same grain pro- 
duced all the varieties of flesh which go to sus- 
tain the life of man. In the vegetable kingdom, 
this supposed power of conversion scemed strik- 
ingly apparent in the effects of grafting of fruits. 
The juice imbibed by the roots from the earth, 
and immediately changed to the proper sap of the 
native stock, ascend and spread through all the 
limbs ; and if each of these be grafted with a 
different fruit, the varieties will be as numerous 
as the branches. 

By the modern discoveries in chemistry, these 
mysterious effects :eem to be accounted for. For 
it appears that all kinds of plants are composed 
of a small number of elements, whose different 
arrangements and.combinations produce all the 
varieties in question. Seldom more than seven 
or eight of these elements belong to — and 
three constitute the greatest part of their or- 
ganised matter. But each of these is a com- 
pound, consisting of the same materials, only in 
different proportions. The three principal in- 
gredients in the food of plants, and which by 
them elaborated constitute the food of man and 
other animals, are named by chemists, carbon, 
oxygene, and hydrogene; in other words, are 
» Vital. air, and inflammable air; and 
these exist in the air we breathe, as weil as in 
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EEE 
manures consisting of vegetable and animal mat-}Great Britain have been found to contain eleven 
ters. parts in twelveof sand. Of such lime, if sixty 
It may seem incredible that the thin air,j/bushels were spread over an acre of ground, five 
an invisible matter, should be changed, in the/bushels only oF calcareous matter would be ap- 
process of vegetation, into solid substances, asjplied. To know then the constitution of the 
wood and stone: but nothing has been morejlime he uses, is important to the farmer ; and 
clearly ascertained, than that in 100 parts of purejnot less soto the mason in preparing his mortar, 
limestone, 45 parts are fixed air, or carbonic}/which will require the addition of more or less 
acid ; which ir the act of burning the stone into/sand, according to the composition of the lime. 
lime, is expelled: for if at that time the stone be]/All marles contain calcareous matter, and are of 
weighed, it will be found to have lost so much of|greater or less value, according to the proportion 
its original weight. It is also well known that] which this bears to the clay, sand, or other sub- 
this same lime, which slaked with water, orex-{stances mingled with it. All shell fish will sup- 
osed to the air, falls down into a powder, wilijply this material. In some parts of the United 
immediately afterwards begin to imbibe fixed|States, remote from limestone, oyster shells are 
air from the atmosphere, and mare wget F though|burnt to obtain lime for building ; and in all sea- 
siowly, recover its original weight. It is this|port towns where many oysters are used for food 
same carbonic acid, or fixed air, which at thejtheir shells will be found in quantities deserving 
bottom of wells, every year proves fatal to ajthe neighbouring farmer’s attention ; and if rais- 
number of lives. For this air, when separate,jed in piles, mingled with wood, may be burnt to 
being heavier than the air of the atmosphere,jlime. Of the vast improvements of the lands in 
sinks and remains at the bottom of wells, and is/Scotland, within the last forty or fifty years, lime 
adeadly poison, It is the oxygene in the atmos-|has been the basis: and the use of it the first 
phere, called also vital air, because essential to] step towards rendering the application of manures, 
animal life, which mingled with the fixed air,| strictly so called, highly productive. There they 
renders the latter harmless. will lay from fifty to two hundred or more bush- 
Ihave introduced these few remarks on thejels on anacre. In Pennsylvania, where lime has 
food of plants, to present an idea—a very faint/been long and extensively used twenty to fifty 
one indeed—of that very interesting subject ;} bushels to the acre has been found sufficient, and 
which, as already observed, has so long employed| safer than any larger quantity, at least in the first 
the thoughts of philosophers and agricultural application. A remarkable instance of the be- 
writers ; but the satisfactory discovery of which|neficial use of lime, though only at the rate of 
seems to have been reserved for the present age.|about twenty bushels to the acre, well merits a 
This view seems to account for the vast varietyjrecital. The experiment was made ona field of 
of plants which will grow on the same spot of|ten acres, for which the farmer had provided 
earth ; the ingredients of their food being sub-jtwo hundred bushels; but it being his first es- 
stantially the same, but varied in the proportions|say in using lime, it so happened that the whole 
peculiar to each ; and which each has the facul-{quantity was disposed of when he had gone over 
ty of appropriating to its own use ; rejecting the/nine acres. Indian corn was planted; and the 
rest, or Casting it off as excrementitious. crop was very great. The next year, the ficla 
But although the same articles of food will af-|was fallowed, and at seed time sown, a part with 
ford nourishment to a variety of plants, yet these! wheat and a part with rye.; and good crops were 
are so formed as to require a variety of soils,}produced. ‘In the Spring (says the farmer) I 
adapted to their several constitutions ; some pre-|sowed it with clover and timothy (Herdsgrass) 
ferring a stiff, others a loose or light soil—jand put two bushels of plaster on an acre ; and 
some a moist and others adry one. Few, howev-/had as great acrop of clover as could grow ; 't 
er, will refuse a well compounded loam. Soils}/lay three weeks before the time of mowing.” 
(like plants) however diversified in appearance,|He adds—“ The lime and plaster did all this ; 
consist of different proportions of the same ele-|for no land could be poorer before. Where I 
ments. Four earths generally abound in soils ;|laid no lime I got no clover, although I put on 
and these, by chemists, are called aluminous, si-|the plaster.’* The kind of soil in which lime 
licious, calcareous, and magnesian ; and of these,|operated so powerfully, is not mentioned: but 
the three first are the principal ; and, in familiar] probably it was clayey ; a very common soil in 
language, well known to every farmer, as clay,|/the country where this landlay. Another like 
sand, and lime. Magnesia is often found in lime-|instance occurred. in the Delaware state, on a 
stones ; and the combination is said to give the clay farm, on which plaster produced no effect 
strongest lime for the farmer’s use; so as injuntil the land was limed.t While lime operates 
smaller quantities to serve his purpose, as well|very beneficially on strong clays, it is said to 
as mild lime applied in much larger quantities. |be still more useful on lighter soils. To ascer- 
The first object which ciaims.the farmer’s at-jtain its effects on any lands, will require but 
tention, is the nature or constitution of the soil.{little time and a small expense. A single cask 
The next embraces the means of enriching it]of lime will be sufficient for a number of com- 
and preserving its fertility. That intimate mix |parative experiments. If a tew adjoining rods 
ture of clay and sand which is called loam, is the}of land be set apart for the purpose, and the 
most desirable soil, as being already preparedilime, by slacking, brought to a fine powder, it 
for every operation in agriculture. A stiff clay}!may be evenly spread on the several small 
demands opening by the addition of sand andjstrips, in different proportions, at the rate of 
other materials ; and a sandy soil requires the|twenty and any greater number of bushels to 
addition of clay. But calcareous earth is consi-|the acre. Then, by raking, or harrowing, mix 
dered as essential to give to soils the capacity of|the lime with the surface soil, and plant each 
attaining the highest cegree of fertility. Few|strip equally and uniformly with Indian corn. 
soils, indeed, are wholly destitute of calcareous/One equal strip, tilled and planted exactly as 
matter, though it may be invisible to the eye:|the others, but left unlimed, will enable the 
but very few possess so large a portien of it as experimenter to see what advantage may arise 
would be salutary. There can be little danger,/from liming. In the next year the effects of 
therefore, of applying it to excess in Mass:.ciu-|lime in its respective proportions may be further 
setts, where so little in any form has been found. 
Limestone is the great source of calcareous mat-| * Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society of Ag- 
ter. Butthisis of various qualities. Very little|ricudture, Vol. 1, paye 193. 
of it is purely calcareous. Some lime stones in} j{ Jdid. Vol. Il, page 187. 
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tested, by sowing the same strips with equal;spring of chemical creation, the British farmer} Many ways of improving lands, both in the 
quantities of one sort of grain and of grass seeds.}is mostly in a habit of applying quick lime to all} manner of cultivating them, and in the kinds of 
In like manner, small experiments may be}sorts of soils. And he assigns an adequate rea-juseful plans to be introduced, have been often 
made to try the effects of clay on light sandy or|son, that caustic lime cannot remain any length|recommended; and certainly a spirit of improve- 
_ gravelly loams, and of sand on stiff clays. Thejof time in the ground, without freeees. into ajment has been extensively excited; yet much 
clay should be carried on and spread, and lie onjcarbonate and becoming mild. This writer of-|remains to be done, to raise our crops to an 
the surface during the winter, to break and moul-}fers different reasons for the beneficial operation|equality to those in some European countries, 
der by the alternate frosts and thaws, that it may]/of lime ; that it is capable of absorbing notjwhose lands and climates are no better than our 
be more effectually mixed with the soil. only that quantity of carbonic acid which it pos- own. But have we the means of accomplishing 
As to the manner of applying lime, I am satis- sessed in its natural state (being 45 parts in 100) it? I answer, generally, that we have. Our an- 
fied the best is that recommended and practised|but an additional quantity ; and can form what/imals for labor are equally efficient. Our in- 
where lime has been most extensively used;}chemists call hypercarbonate. This, he says,/struments of husbandry are as good, or capable 
that is, to slake it with water, and as soon as it/is highly soluble in water : which accounts forjof being easily made so. Our husbandmen are 
falls to a fine powder and is cool, to spread it the admission of lime into the structure of jas intelligent, and unquestionably less prejudi- 
venly over the land, and with the harrow mix/jplants ; and that this excess of carbonic acid ad-|ced, and less averse to adopt improved modes in 
it with the soil: its greatest utility depending heres very loosely to its base (the mild lime) farming. In England, a bigotted perseverance 
on its intimate incorporation. In hming exten- and is liberated without any extraordinary de- in ancient practices, however absurd, has in 
sively, the lime is often, perhaps most common-/gree of heat. The carbonic acid, a most im- times past been astonishing. Her own writers 
ly, carried on and dropped in small heaps to be/portant article of vegetable food, is copiously inform us, for instance, that in one county all 
slaked by the moisture of the air: but it should }evolved in the putrefactive process of manures ;/their common ploughing has long been perform- 
be carefully attended to, that it may be spread|the calcareous earth fixes and prevents its es-/ed with one pair of horses driven by the plough- 
as soon as te is slaked; or there will otherwise |cape—forms with it a hypercarbonate, and read-|man ; while in an adjoining district four or five 
‘be danger of its settling in lumps, which may |ily imparts it, in union with water, towards the/ horses, in a single line have been put to the 
never again be duly pulverised. nourishment of the crops. It is supposed to do/plough, with the addition of a driver, and yet 
If the application of lime be, as is represent-}more ; it unites with the carbonic acid floating} ploughing no more land, nor with a deeper fur- 
ed, so important to the great and permanent fer-jin the air; and when there is a scarcity of ali-jrow, than was elsewhere effected with one pair 
tility of the soil (and of this I entertain no/ment in the soil, it seizes and secures this food/of horses, 
doubt,) while the knowledge of the fact is all/in the atmosphere, and afterwards disperses it,} But although I suppose no prejudices equally 
that is essential for the practical farmer to/according to the calls and necessities of vegeta-jstrong exist among us, still we are, I think, too 
know ; something more is desirable to satisfy in- }tion. Hence the necessity of keeping lime on/prone to adhere to old usages, where no good 
quisitive minds; and if the reason for using|the surface. It is then ready to intercept, andjreasons can be given for them. New practices 
lime, or its mode of operating, could be shown,|combine, with the carbonic acid which is gene-jin husbandry are often—perhaps chiefly—at- 
it would give confidence to the husbandman,|rated by the fermentation of the putrescent mat-|tempted by persons not bred to that occupation, 
while it gratified the philosophical enquirer. ter lying at lower depths, and to attract thejandthese, for want of practical skill may often 
A gentleman who is reputed to be one of the |same gas (the carbonic acid) from the surround- | fai! in the execution; and when successful, the 
test chemists of the age (Sir Humphrey |ing arr. ; ; success is ascribed to a liberal expenditure of 
avy) informs us that “ when lime, whether| 1 confess myself much better satisfied with the/money, beyond the ability of the mere farmer. 
freshly burnt or slacked, is mixed with any | observations of Agricola, in accounting for the}But what risk will attend experiments made by 
moist fibrous matter, there is a strong action be- operations of lime, than withthe solution offered| farmers themselves, to test the value of these 
tween the lime and the vegetable matter, and|by Sir Humphrey Davy. If the statement ofjnovelties? Each one for himself can try them 
they form a kind of compost together, of which, |the former be correct, we can see a reason for/onas small pieces of ground as shall suit his con- 
- a part is soluble in water :”’—that “ by this kind|the long continuance of the beneficial effects of|venience, and at a very small expense of time 
of operation, lime renders matter which was be- lime on land ; for although it is not itself foodjand money. The in uction of improvements, 
fore comparatively inert, nutritive ; and as char- for plants, it is constantly cuelesed in collect-|would be facilitated, if the money expended, 
coal and oxygene (vital air) abound in all vege-|ing and imparting to them that ood, from thejand especially the quantity of labor bestowed 
table matters, it (the quick lime) becomes at|sources which have been mentioned. Does not)ypon them, were always accurately stated, and 
the same time converted into carbonate of lime,’ |the reasoning of Agricola also indicate the causejtheir authenticity vouched by the names of the 
that is, it is restored, by again combining with|why lime benefits sands more than clays? Thejimprovers. And if the experimenters, in these 
carbonic acid or fixed air, to the state in which/latter are opened and rendered lighter by its|cases, who hire all the labor, and this often per- 
itexisted before it was burnt, except its being|application: and to destroy their too great te-|formed in their absence, are merely not /osers,— 
reduced to powder. Again he says—‘“ Mildjnacity, seems to be a main advantage eenes by|practical farmers, always present, and working 
lime, powdered limestone, marles or chalks|liming clay soils; whereas sandy soils are al-|too with their own hands, would assuredly render 
(for chalk is a limestone) have no action of this|ready sufficiently porous. ‘ such new practices /:rofitable, 
kind upon vegetable matter; by their action} An old English practice of burning clay for a} But I apprehend the knowledge of modern im- 
they ent the too rapid decomposition of|manure, has lately been revived in as and/provements in husbandry is far less extended 
substances already dissolved ; but they have no/with some appearance of novelty. The facts|than may commonly be supposed. That cele- 
tendency to form soluble matters.” He then |stated in regard to its operation, preclude all/brated Travelling Agriculturist, the late Arthur 
remarks, that “chalk, marle, or carbonate of|doubt of its efficacy. On stiff clays, it has, in] Young, a man of science and literature as well 
lime, will enly improve the texture of the soil ;|the practice of some farmers, superseded the/as a practical farmer,—after visiting different 
of its relation to absorption ; acting merely asjuse of lime: because, although much greater/districts in England, for the purpose of observ- 
one of its earthly ingredients. Quick lime {quantities of it are required, yet being on the ing, and for the information of his countr. nen 
when it becomes mild, operates in the same/spot, in the very fieid where it is wanted, it is}describing their various modes of husb; dry, 
nianner as chalk ; but in the act of becoming }much cheaper than lime, for which the farmers}commenced, about the close of the American 
mild, it prepares soluble ont of insoluble matter.” jare often obliged to send upwards of twenty| War, his Annals of Agriculture. He afterwards 
= Re says—“ All soils are improved by }miles—It is said that clay thus burnt,—in which|travelled over France and parts of Spain and 
mild lime, pes sands more than clays. the process is so managed as to reduce the clay|Italy with the same views. Thus fraught with 
While quick lime, according to this celebrat-|tothe condition of ashes,—will not again, when/ agricultural knowledge, he continued his labors 
e@ chemist, is so usefully applied to land/Wwetted with rains, recover its original texture|in that work ; comprehending, in addition to 
abounding in fibrous matter, to effect its speedy |of a close compact substance too tenacious of/his own observations, useful communications 
dissolution, he says its application should be/water, and when dry, too hard for the roots of}from practical farmers, bearing their signatures, 
avoided, where a soil contains much soluble burning of ch to penetrate. I have called the/for it was a general rule with him not to admit 
















































vegetable manure ; as it either tends to decom- ing of chay for manure an old English prac-jany unless thus vouched; yet, if my recollec- 
pose the soluble matters by uniting to theirjtice: for I find am account of it in the second ofjtion be correct, that practical work was so little 
carson and oxygene, so as to beceme mild lime,|Dr. Elliot’s aay on Field Husbandry, written/attended to by English farmers, that he once 
or it combines with the soluble matters, andjand printed in Connecticut, upwards of seventy|stated its sales as not exceeding 500 copies.— 
férms compounds having less attraction for wa-jyears ago. The Doctor gives a recipe, copied/Since then, indeed, improvements have more 
ter than the pure vegetable substance. an English book, for the process of bura-|readily been adopted, and agriculture has ad- 

But an i writer, under the signature|ing it; w is with a smothered frre, a point of}vamced with an accelerated » and in Scot- 
of Agricola. in Nova-Scotia, says, that notwith- {indispensable necessity, according te the present} with great rapidity. Readin > to obtain 
standing all these precautionary fears, the off-/psactice in England. agricultural information, has been extended, and 
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become fashionable ; and book-farming know-|well occupy your time as by giving the state-jvoir for saving the urine of our cattle, more 
ledge is no longer despised. This knowledge is}ment in hisown worés, as abridged by him from}than half of our winter made manure, and this 
now of greatly increased value, because experi-jthe Farmer’s Magazine, published in Scotlan d./is the farmer’s chief dependance, is lost. 
ments, with a view to improvements, are not, as} “I should be afraid (says Mr. Young)to haz-| It is not stated whether the pit filled with 
formerly, made at random, but on principlesjard my character with the public, by stating in}loam was or was not covered: but unless cover- 
founded in the nature of things, and which rest/round and unyualified language, the value ofjed, rains would saturate the earth, and thus in 
on modern discoveries. this rich juice which is literally wasted andja manner exclude the urine conveyed to it from 
As we have no farmers who cannot read—injthrown away; and therefore I shall proceed/the cattle stall. It should also be noted, sup- 
order to give to all opportunities of reading, Ij vith caution, and givea detail of facts, conciu- posing the pit to have been covered, that the 
take leave to suggest for consideration, the ex-jsive in their bearings, and substantiated by the|‘roste in Scotland would seldom sé freeze the 
pediency of forming, in each township in the/best authority. They are contained in a letter*/carth in the it as to prevent the absorption of 
State, a farming society, of which the members/from Charles Alexander, near Peebles, in Scot-/the urine, he frosts in Massachusetts would 
should meet monthly, to converse on farmingjland; and are addressed to Sir John Sinclair in}doubtless require that the pit should be sunk 
affairs—to make mutual communications of their] 1812, for publication. This intelligent farmer|/to some depth, and certainly be under cover, 
practices in husbandry—to commit to writing/had long been impressed with the great import- In a word, a barn-cellar would seem to be the 
every practice not in common use, which mayjance of the urine of cattle as a manure; andhejproper receptacle for this important manure. 
be beneficially extended—and to read and ex-jsets about to discover, by a long and well con-|How it should be arranged, must depend or the 
amine modern publications on their vocation ;/ducted series of experiments, the best method|situation of the barn. In Pennsylvania, barns, 
particularly those of the State Society, which|of collecting and applying it. He began by|which are commonly of stone, are oftea erect- 
the Trustees would gratuitously furnish. Tojdigging a pit contiguous tothe feeding stall, butjed by the side of a hill, by which means a story 
these, such township-societies would find it/distinct altogether from that which wasappro-{is gained for their cattle stalls. By digging 
agreeable and useful to add the best periodical/priated for the reception of the dung. The di-jwhere there is a gentle slope, a sufficient exca- 
publications which issue from the presses of/mensions of this pit, pring ys | to his own ac-|vation for a barn-cellar would be easily made, 
our own country, either through the agency ofj|count, were 36 feet square, and four feet deep,jto drive in a cart ona level, for carrying in the 
Agricultural Societies, or of well informed tndi-|surrounded on all sides by a wall; and the solidjearth in autumn, and for removing the manure 
viduals, With these and a few other books on|contents were 192 yards. Having selected thejin the spring. With the increased fertility of 
the subject, each township-society would becomejnearest spot where he could find loamy earth,}his soil, the farmer will be able to increase his 
possessed, at a very small expense, of a pleasing]/and this he always took from the surface of some/live stock ; and the live stock, in return, will be 
and instructive agricultural library. field under cultivation, he proceeded to fill it ;/constantly yew: the productions of the soil. 
After considering the constitution of the soiljand found that with three men and two horses, (Zo be continued. ) 
he has to cultivate, the next object of the far-jhe could easily accomplish 28 cubic yards per EE 
mer will embrace the means of enriching it,!day; andthe whole expense of rire Me the FROM THE BUFFALO PATRIOT 
and of preserving its fertility. SS: enrich it, colt did not ge vo ~ Poe A hen me ' 
maaure will present itself as of the first import-|w was complete, he levelled the surface o A ‘ : 
ance; and of manures, the dung of his live the heap, in a line with the mouth of the sewer te oa oes ‘aoacex: Pg on a y doch ye 
stock wiJl obviously occur as the most essential) which conducted the urine from the interior of| proved essays, in the Plough Boy, American 
ingredient. lf the manure from the droppings/the building, on purpose that it might be distri- asmner. aA other agricultural werks. aad 
of his stock could easily be doubled, how greatjbuted with regularity, and might saturate the} combined with the practical information of the 
would be the farmer’s acquisition? hat this is}whole from top to bottom. The quantity con-| subscriber. 
practicable I cannot permit myself doubt. Ijveyed to it, he estimates at about 800 gallons ; HEMP. 
am rather inclined to think it capa‘.e of a mani-jbut as this calculation was founded partly on H ; hardy pl , 
fold increase. At another public meeting of|conjecture, for he measured not the liquor, it ree isaivery Nardy yeant, be gpatimige oe and 
farmers, I had occasion to suggest some means|will be better and more instructive to furnish|S©’*T< + mead lee cultivated, less exhaust- 
of preserving and greatly increasing this import-|and proceed on data that are certain and incon+ Sit ens h thie a table than prea f other crops, 
ant article; particularly during that portion of|trovertible. The urine was supplied by 14 cat- rhs ‘seeen hg “ me" inte . te ia? cultiva- 
the year when cattle are at pasture, but pennedjtle, weighing about 34 stone each,t and kept|; 0 excep th e ‘g ee crop.) ys is sown be- 
at night in the barn yard. Nothing is more|there for five months on fodderand turnips. The rend ve oo h ay ees oe hoes ne 
common than to see these yards, after being|contents of the pit produced 288 loads, allowing|° ch, Sah Pig Te il cat is sae arvested 
cleared of manure for the ‘spring crops, left}two cubic yards to be taken out in three carts ;§/0" “ATeSo® 4 a pee ae shar -Sr vi year on the 
naked until autumn, without litter or mud, or/and he spread 40 of these on each acre; so that has egy tig 7 rh tie a pareesi” fe rich, it is 
earth of any kind, to absorb the urine of the/this urine in five months, and from fourteen cat-|;~ bart crop. It is liable to no diseases, and 
cattle and to mingle with their dung; but all is|tle, produced compost sufficient to fertilize sev-|'" y. no Insects. 
left open to our burning summer suns, by which/en acres of land.j He states further, that he Y The Soil. 3 
the greater part, three fourths, perhaps seven|tried this experiment for ten years, and had| The soil should be deep, clean, dry, rich and 
eighths, of the essence of both are exhaled andjindiscriminately used, in the same field, either}mellow. The plant hasa tap root, which de- 
iven tothe winds. To prevent this serious loss,|the rotted cow dungy or the saturated earth ;j8cends to a considerable depth, and therefore 
suggested the expediency of giving to the|and in all the stages of the crop he had neverjthe soil should be deep, and be thoroughly mel- 
barn yard, as soon as it was cleared out, a cover-|been able to discover any perceptible difference.jlowed by deep and frequent ploughings. Fall 
ing of any kind of litter, and a coat of earth,|But what is still more wonderful, he found that/ploughing, and two or three ploughings in the 
mud from low grounds, loam where attainable,/his compost lasted as many yearsas his best pu -/Spring, together with harrowing, so asto smooth 
or any kind of earth to which a farmer can have|trescént manure ; and he therefore boldly avers,|the surface (and thereby enable the seed to'be 
easy access; and thatas often as once in twojthat a load of each is of equivalent value.” —“* The|Sown even, and the hemp to spring up equally, 
weeks, a new coat of earth should be introdu-jdung pit, which contained all the excrementi-{and be cut close to the reots,) are preparatory 
ced. Weeds from road sides and waste placesjtious matter of the 14 cattle, as well as the lit-jstepsto the putting in of the seed, 
would make valuable additions to the summer/ter employed in bedding them, and which was The seed, and when sown. 
manure, By such means manure may be in-|kept separate for the purpose of the experiments,] The seed (to the amount of two bushels per 
creased ina four, perhaps an eight fold degree./furnished, during the same period, only 240loads;/acre on middling soil, and three on rich ground) 
But if in addition to this accumulated summer|and these, at the same rate, could manure only|should be sownas early as possible in the spring, 
manure, the farmer, without any of the dung or|six acres.” , after the ground becomes dry and well prepar- 
litter of ‘his cattle, could double the quantity} ‘On'this statement one remark forces itself in-jed. Early sowing renders the coat heavier and 
usually made during the winter, would he not,to notice. That for the want of such a reser-|stronger, enables the hemp to cover the ground 
consider himself enrichec? ‘That thisis practi-|—— - early, so as to sinother weeds, and before the 
cable will appear from a statement I now; *** Farmer's Magazine, Vol. xiii, page 78.” \sun becomes powerful, to shade the soil and pre- 
recite; it being the result of carefulexperiments| {$21 31. Seven days work for three menjserve ite moisture. The seed, after being cast 
made in Scotland during a period of ten years.jand two horses; each horse, I suppose, in a sin-|as even as possible, should be harrowed in to as 
The fact is stated in one of a series of rsjg¢le cart, a common usage in Scotland. equal a depth as may be, that it may all start 
written with great ability by Mr. John Young,| + This would be the weight of a caw. together; and a heavy roller should then be 
under the signature of Agricola, (already refer- ‘This gives 18 cubic feet to each load. passed over, or a bush drawn across to smooth 
red'to) and published at Halifax. The urine “Seven Scotch acres are nearly equal to nine|the surface, in order that the hemp may be cut 
cattle produced this mighty effect. I cannot so| English and American acres. close to the roots. 
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————————— 
Ripening and Harvesting. 

When the hemp becomes fit to be cut, the 
stalks of the blossom or male hemp, turn yel- 
low, become a good deal speckled, and drop 
most of their leaves, and if the airis still, a 
wees of dust rises from the blossom stalks, and 

angs over the field. When sown early, it will 
be fit to cut about the first of August. The 
above appearances will become indicative of the 
proper time; and then it should be cut without 
delay, for if suffered to stand longer (as about 
one half of the stalks blossom, and the other half 
bear seed) the stalks of the male will wither and 
blacken, and the coat be of but little value; and 
the female hemp, which has stood toripen the 
seed, requires a longer time to rot than the male, 
and consequently both would be thereby injured. 
The best way to get seed, would be to sew some 
thinly, in a separate patch. The mode of cutting 
is preferable to that of pulling. A man will cut 
half an acre per day, and a quarter pulled is 
said to bea day’s work. By the former practice 
the inconvenience of dust, and the dirt attached 
to the roots will be avoided. Cut hemp will be 
worth ten dollars a ton more than the pulled. 
Knives or hooks for that purpose, may be obtain- 
ed for about $1 25 cents each. When cut, 
spread the hemp a day or twoto dry it; then 
bind it and put it up in shocks. 

Wretting, £ or Rotting. ) 

As soon as harvested, in order to prevent the 
rains from discolouring it, proceed as early as 
convenient to wret it, by placing it in clean, jure 
water, formed by a stream, spring or clear pond. 
It rotted shortly after cutting, about five days 
are generally required for the purpose. You 
will be able to judge by taking out a han/ful 
and drying it ; and if the stalk of shieves will 
shake out and separate easily from the bark, 
leaving it clean and entire, the process of wret- 
ting is completed. The bark or lint of hemp is 
connected with the stalk by a substance which 
must be either wretted or dissolved before they 
will separate ; produce the separation, and the 
work is accomplished. Experience will be the 
best criterion. The water in which it is rotted, 
should not run rapidly—as it would in that case 
wash away the coat. You may have three or 
four wagon loads of hemp to the depth of three 
or four feet, sunk at a time, but it should be 
completely submerged, though not suffered to 
touch the bottom. If separate quantities are 
put in on several successive days, the days and 
quantitics should be noted, for the purpose of as- 
certaining which becomes first wretted, and 
which should, therefore, be first taken up—for 
if left in the water a day ortwo, too long, the 
hemp will be materially injured. 


Dressing and Securing. 

When rotted, open and spread it, that it may 
dry soon, The processfor breaking and swing- 
ling is the same as that for flax. When it grows 
too long for dressing, (say from & to 10 feet) it 
may be cut into two equal parts without any inju- 

. Be very particular in keeping the long and 
short hemp separate, and not have the seed and 
but ends puttogether. Be also careful to dress 
it clean. When dressing it, put twelve handfuls 
in one head, laying them straight the length of 
the hemp. The handfuls must not be tied, but 
bind the heads tight, with a small band, about 
one foot from the but end. It will then be rea- 
dy to be put into such sized bales as may be 
suitable. Some bale it in to a box, across the 
bottom of which four ropes are laid to tie the 


hemp wher pressed into it. When packed it 
d be tly dry, otherwise it will rot. 
The following remarks from the Plough Boy, 


——— ee 


perienced cultivators, “If the crop is to be dew 
rotted and got out by hand, its profits must be 
comparatively small, because it cannot be thus 
prepared to. command the highest Few in mar- 
ket, compete in quality with the Russia hemp, 
much less drive it from our markets. But if the 
American hemp planter be prepared with pro- 
per conveniences to water rot, and with proper 
machinery to dress and prepare it, we ought not 
to doubt, much less to despair of his ultimately 
arriving ata perfection in the production and 
dress of the article to equal, if not excel the 
best samples of Russia hemp.” 
HENRY KIP. 


Buffalo, Feb. 18th, 1822. 
—ae 0 ee 
FROM THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT. 





The following communication is well worthy 
the attention of Planters—it is from the pen 
of a gentleman who has acquired considerable 
experience on the subject. If a portion of our 
agricultural industry and capital could be di- 
verted to the clearing and cultivating of our 
Inland Swamps, they must inevitably become 
at no distant day, a source of wealth to indi- 
viduals and of strength to the State. 


INLAND SWAMPS. 

The recent as well as former accounts from 
Europe, respecting the market for cotton, do not 
authorise the hope of any considerable enhance- 
ment in the price of this article for several years 
tocome, for although the demand may increase 
with the increased censumption; yet when we 
consider what. immense tracts of our own coun- 
try are admirably well adapted to this culture, in 
addition to other parts of the world, it is reason- 
able to suppose that there will be for a considera- 
ble length of time more than a sufficient supply ; 
consequently the prices must continue low.— 
This circumstance would afford us but a melan- 
choly prospect, were we not (particularly in this 
lower country,) cheered by the reflection, that we 
can direct our capital, and industry to what would 
be as profitable and likely to bea more permanent- 
ly productive culture—I mean the culture of 
rice. It is obvious to every man of the least ob- 
servation, in glancing his eye over the map of 
this state, that the alluvial districts furnish the 
greatest facilities for the culture of that grain, 
which the Father of Political Economy has ob- 
served produces a much greater quantity of food 
than the most fertile corn field. In Carolina, 
(says he) where the planters are generally both 
farmers and landlords, the. eultivation of rice is 
found to be more profitable than that of corn, 
though their rice fields produce only one crop 
in the year, and though from the prevalence of 
the customs of Europe, rice is not there the 
common vegetable feod of the te 

If according to the principles:laid down by 
politicians and eccnomists, a humerous popula- 
tion is a great desideratum in the advancement 
of the wealth and happiness of a nation, it cer- 
tainly must be a matter of serious concern, to 
every true friend to this country, to behold lands 
abounding in fertility, and well calculated under 
judicious drainage, and culture for the produc- 
tion of this valuable grain now lying waste, and 
sending forth nothing but the most pestilential 
miasma, thereby contaminating the otherwise 
wholesome atmosphere, and spreading disease 
and death por a whole region ofa fine fer- 
tile country. o could believe for a moment 
without assurances of the strongest nature, that 
those gloomy swamps and bogs, which now pre- 
sent nothing but desolation and ruin, were once 
considered as the choicest lands in the state ; and 





country now returned to a wilderness; and hail 
which once resounded tothe voice of festivity 
and mirth, now either buried under their own 
ruins, or remaining melancholy monuments of de- 
parted grandeur. The gloomy pictures of Ossi- 
an are here completely verified. “I have seen 
the walls of Balclutha, but they were desolate ; 
the thistle shook there its lonely head, the moss 
whistled to the wind, the fox looked out of the 
window, the rank grass waved round his head— 
desolate is the dwelling of Moina—silence is in 
the house of her fathers.” 
Let us now enquire into the causes of this me- 
lancholy change; these are numerous. There 
are two, however, so obvious, that we need take 
no notice of the rest. These two are—lIst. The 
eculiar aptitude of the tide lands which abound 
in the vicinity of our rivers, for the growth of 
this favourite staple ; and 2dly. The introduction 
of that plant which has brought millions of 
wealth into the State, and produced a complete 
revolution in its agriculture. The introduction of 
cotton by offering to labour a more productive em- 
ployment than any other in the agricultural line, 
at once diverted a vast portion of capital into 
this new direction, and so great for a length of 
time was the profit arising from its culture, that 
it justly become almost the sole object of atten- 
tion to the agricultural community, and like the 
Turk, bore no rival near its throne. The conse- 
quence was, that no lands but such as were fa- 
vourable to its growth, were for a moment 
thought of, except some few of the tide lands 
which were peculiarly adapted to the growth of 
rice. As thisculture is now, if not overdone, at 
least brought to its natural limits, it may not 
be unreasonable to enquire whether the time is 
not propitious for the consideration of the pro- 
priety of restoring the inland swamps to that 
rank and estimation to which they are fairly 
entitled. As I am aware that there is considera- 
ble prejudice on this subject, and as I would not 
intentionally mislead any man on this or any other 
occasion, I must, nevertheless, with great defer- 
ence to the opinion of those better qualified to 
judge than myself, beg leave to offer some obser- 
vations in behalf of the iniand swamps, which, 
when impartially considered, may shew that my 
views are not so extravagant as they may, at 
the first impression, appear. 
° The 1st consideration arises from their extra- 
ordinary and inexhaustible fertility, enabling 
them to produce the very best rice, equal, if not 
gpa to the very best rice produced on tide 
and. 
adly. Their proximity in general, to town, 
affording an opportunity of bringing their pro- 
duce to market when prepared, at little cost, or 
to mill when in the rough. 
3dly. Their great comparative security from 
es, in as much as they are further removed 
rom the coast, and more protected by woods and 
forests, than the tide lands in general, and are, 
when properly drained, less subject to freshcs, 
having to contend only with the water that falls 
directly from Heaven, or from the immediate 
adjacent high lands; whereas the tide swamps 
have often to encounter the accumulated waters 
ot a river of 150 or 200 miles in length, coming 
down sometimes in torrents and spreading in 
their course havoc and destruction. But I do not 
mean to be understood as disparaging the tide 
lands, or to institute an unfair comparison re- 
garding them, for it must be allowed by all, that 
there are on each of our rivers tide plantations 
which are so fortunately situated as to render 
them the best property in the Southern country, 
as the wealth which their possessors display, 
most unequivocally demonstrate ; but atthe same 





what would our ancestors think, could they rise 





onthe subject of water rotting in preference to 
dew rotting, coincide with th 


¢ Opinion of ex- 





from the grave, and behold a once cultivated 
3%. 


time, I must remaak, that the number is but 
small, and truth warrants the assertion, that 
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a 
scarce a Summer passes that we do not hear of 
some of the crops being destroyed by too much 
or too little water. But even admitting that 
there were no objections to these lands; it is 
well known that they are held at such high prices 
that they are above the means of ordinary purcha- 
sers, being frequently sold from 100 to 150 dol- 
lars per acre for cleared, and in the same pro- 
portion when uncleared. Now, I will appeal to 
every man at all conversant with the subject, 
whether the clearing, embanking and draining of 
a tide land plantation, isnot a work of Herculean 
Jabour and expense, requiring constant and un- 
remitting care to keep it in order. The same 
remark, itis true, applies with equal force to 
the inland swamps; but then it must be observ- 
ed, that the most valuable of them, have been 
completely cleared, and many partly drained 
through the patience and perseverance of our 
forefathers, whose example, in this respect, can- 





not be too much applauded, and onght soon to be; 


jmitated. 

The 4th consideration, is the superior health 
of the negroes. This is an important considera- 
tion; for although negro property may occasion- 


ally be depressed, as at present from circumstan-| 


ces of a temporary nature, it must, nevertheless, 
continue to be extremely valuable, so long as we 
have so many forests to clear, and so long as 
from the unhealthiness of our climate in the 
lower country, the most laborious agricultural 
employment must be carried on by black labour- 
ers. Although, therefore, I would not recom- 
mend altogether the example of that nation of 
antiquity, whose chief commerce was to supply 
the Roman market with slaves, still as they con- 
stitute the best part of our property, and are 
bought and sold frequently to great advantage ; 
the clearing of them must be an object worthy 
of our attention, and forms an important item in 
the profit and loss account of the agriculturist. 

5th. The better quality of the high lands for 
the culture of provisions, and may under proper 
management be frequently productive 
cotton, should that article ever again become an 
object of desirable culture. 

6th. The abundance of the finest timber for 
building, either on the plantation or for market, 
if the proper and necessary means were taken 
to provide for its transportation. — 

7th. The superior health of the pine lands set- 
tlements in the neighbourhood, either for those 
who cannot afford to leave their plantations to 
the care of others, or for overseers, to such as are 
enabled to remove. These considerations, with 
others, -vhich it would be tedious to enumerate, 
are, I trust, sufficient to induce those who may 
be at a loss to know how to appropriate their 
surplus capital, to reflect whether it would not 
be worthy of their attention to form companies 
to buy the present waste lands in the swamps, 
not far remote from the city, and by proper and 
systematic drainage, render them valuable, in- 
stead of going far from their native land and 
civilization, as has been too oon hme 4 the prac- 
tice of late, to brave the dangers of the forest, 
in climes more unpropitious to health than our 
own. It would be unnecessary to furnish the 
many historical illustrations, where lands equally 
unpromising at first, have been made the best 
lands in the country after they have been pro- 
perly cultivated. I would barely observe that 
this was the case with the Carse of Gowin, in 
Scotland, with the Pontine Marshes in Italy, 
which were formerly drained and made healthy, 
and most productive; and after being. long 
left to go’to ruin, were in a fair way of being re- 
stored to their former state, under the superin- 

intellect of the Engineer Prony, and as- 

sisted by the munificence of that master spirit 


good | 


of all that was great and daring, the unhappy 
Exile to St. Helena. But whee? reflect on the 
apathy that every where prevails inthis lower 
country, I really confess that I indulge no hope 
of seeing any better state of things. I therefore 
must dismiss the subject, under the sincere im- 
pression that it is worthy of more consideration 
than it seems destined to receive. 


RUSTICUS. 
(= 
CURE FOR WEAK EYES, recommended 


white copperas—say about the size of a pea; 


water; carry this in the pocket, and occasion- 
ally, taking out the cork, turn the phial upon 
the fingers end, and thus bathe the eyes. 


—=a> () Ga —__ 
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Pittstield 6th June, 1823. 





| Dear Sir, 
| I have noticed an article in your No. 5, of vol. 5, 


many bushels of the Ruta Baga, as of the com- 
mon kind of turnip, but that, I consider, as fully 
compensated, by the greater quantity of nutritive 
matter they contain. 
Since 1818, I have raised the Ruta Baga eve- 
ry year, and may safely state, that, in no year has 
the crop been less than five hundred bushels per 
acre, and entirely free from worms. 
Notwithstanding thi.faveu able result, it is with 
much regret, I am obliged to add, that 1 am, as 
yet, almost alone in this county, in the cultiva- 
tion of turnips as food for live stock, although our 


from actual experience——Take a small Jump of soil and climate are peculiarly adapted to them, 


AGRICOLA. 


put in a small phial, holding about two ounces of |-—— 


The climate of New England is so much moist- 
erthan that of the southern states, that we ap- 





This prehend both potatoes and turnips may well suc- 
will positively effect a real cure in a short time,’ceed there, in seasons, when they would fail 


‘ween with us in Maryland. The suggestions 
labove, are valuable and conclusive—however, as 
to New England, at least—and yet we see that 
‘even there, this great resource for winter feed- 
ing of stock is neglected. What immense ad- 
vantages have resulted from the turnip culture to 
| England. We regret that the communication 
‘from Agricola, was not sooner received—but 


of “a New Jersey Subscriber,” on the subject of'any thing from his pen will be at all times high- 
‘ruta baga, in which he expresses his doubts, if, ly acceptable —£dit. Am, Farm. 


jit be a profitable crop, and gives his reasons. 


eliciting practical knowledge, I am induced to 
state, that five years experience, satisfies me 
that it may be raised to advantage, wherever 
\the climate is adapted to ite culture :—Because, 

Ist. To raise a good crop, it is necessary to 
put the land in a good state of tilth. 

2d. The requisite care of the crop, while it 
extirpates weeds, prepares the soil in the best 
possible manner, for stocking to grass with the 
succeeding crop of grain. 

Srd. All kinds of live stock are fond of it. 

And 4th, It affords a most succulent food, at a 
time (the spring) when most wanted for every 
kind of stock. 


Having remarked the advantages arising from 
the turnip culture in Europe, I was induced soon 
after entering on Agricultural pursuits, to give 
it a fair experiment ; notwithstanding the gene- 
ral opinion in this section of the country, that 
turnips could not be raised, except on newly 
cleared, and burnt land; consequently, they 
were only cultivated in a partial manner, and 
merely for culinary purposes. 

In 1817, I selected for the purpose an acre in a 
field, that might be termed worn out land ; that 
is to say, it would produce a half ton of hay to 
the acre—The soil, a dry gravelly loam—gave 
it three ploughings and two harrowings before 
drilling :—on the 24th June, manured with twenty- 
six loads of barn yard and hog’s manure, and 
sowed the common English turnip—gave it a top 
dressing of about fifteen bushels slacked lime, 
and fifteen bushels leached ashes. It produced 
eight hundred and sixty-three bushels, and re- 
ceived the premium of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society—very many of the turnips weigh- 
ed from ten to twelve pounds; generally from six 
to eight pounds. 

Having raised at the same time a small quanti- 
ty‘of Ruta Baca, from .seed procured direct 
from Russia, I was enabled to make a compa- 
rison of the relative value of the two kinds, and 
hence am satisfied, that with us: at least (on ac- 
count of our long winters and late springs) the 
Ruta Baga, is preferable to the common turnip, 
because the latter, can only be used to advantage 
for fall feed, whereas the former will keep good 
through spring—and at this time I have them in 





Cee It istrue, an acre will not produce so 


Equally desirous with your correspondent of; 


GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 


&XTRACT TO THE EDITOR, 
Duncansville, S.C. May, 21, 1823. 
Dear Sir, 

Ireturn you my thanks for the seeds you have 
so often sent me, allof which I divide among my 
neighbours, or plant myself. The cotton seed 
|from the Isle of France failed—I have one stalk 
jof the Ohio corn, (Mr. Rose) planted on the 8th 
ultimo, in good land, this day in tassell, and only 
18 inches high. The golden Sioux, (the Mis- 
souri) is now in full si/k, planted the 12th ultimo. 
The greatest objection to these early kinds of 
corn, is, that they mature too soon with us, and 
it appears to me from the experiments of this, 
and former years, we should not plant them till 
the last of this month or early in June. My first 
trial of the Connecticut yellow corn, planted in 
|March, did not grow more than 4 and 5 feet 
jhigh, yet when planted on the 13th of June, af- 
jter oats, grew 10 and 12 feet high, and made 
jover 50 bushels—the ‘ Ellicott’ corn, and the Bra- 
zille, with the ‘(Pickering)’ millet, are promising; 
My acre of gourd seed corn, is fine, the first 
tassell came out this day, and the finest stalk 
from the top of the bed (a flat one) to the end of 
the longest blade, is eight feet ten inches high. 
This first crof or planting is so thick (more than 
8000 stalks) lam not sure what may be the result, 
4 or 5 wecks will determine it. About the 5th 
of June, I intend to plant the 2d crop in the al- 
leys, this will consist of about 3000 stalks. If I 
had not the result of the last year’s crop from 
this acre—I could not from the present appear- 
ance of the first crop, expect any thing from the 





2d planting. J.S. B 
— () = 
FOR THB AMERICAN FARMER. 
WOOL. 


Fairfax county, Virginia, June 6th, 1823. 
Dear Sir, 

In compliance with the request of one of your 
correspondents, I state, that I have just finish- 
ed shearing a flock of 525 of mixed merino 
sheep, from which I have obtained, 23684 Ibs. 
of wool, free from tags, giving an average of a 
little more than 44 pounds. My average is not 
as great as it has been in former years, in con 
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sequence, (I presume,) of my flock’s containing 
at this time, a larger proportion of breeding 
ewes than usual, [f have always been in the ha- 
bit of preparing my wool for market, by laying 
each fleece, as it is taken from the sheep, ona 
table, taking off all around, about two or three 
inches of the coarsest wool, which is reserved 
for domestic purposes, and rolling the remain- 
der up very nicely and firmly, with the inside of 
the fleece turned out. ‘The whole is then packed 


awa in coarse bags; anda wagon, will, ata 
single load, take a thousand dollars worth of it 
to market. My wool, thus prepared, has been 


readily sold, for the last four years, at 40 cents 

r pound, in Alexandria; and I am very much 
imclined to think would bring a great deal more, 
in the northern markets. But from some cause 
or other, we find it very difficult to ascertain the 
market price of wool in other places. I last year, 
made an enquiry through your paper, on this 
subject which was never answered. The grow- 
ers of wool would certainly find it to their interest, 
tocommunicate freely with each other, on this sub- 
ject. .And wool is now becoming too important 
an article, nut to be entitled to some little at- 
tention, in a paper, devoted, like yours, to the 
agricultural interests of the nation. 

I have been told, that during the last summer, 
70,000 Ibs. of wool were imported from Europe 
into Boston alone, and sold, at public auction, at 
from 75 to 125 cts. per lb. Isthis the fact? And 
if so, what was it’s quality and condition? Will 
not some northern wool grower reply to these 
enquiries; and tell us also the usual price of 
American wool in the northern markets? In 
Ohio, I have been told, it readily commands 
from 50 to 100 cts. 

Iam no friend to any unnecessary commerci- 

al restrictions. But if congress have thought 
proper to give encouragement to our manufac- 
tures, is there any consideration either of justice 
or state policy, which should withhold a similar 
encouragement .from the raw material, of which 
the manufacture is made? 
The Editor expects, with confidence, that the 
above article will attract the notice, and be fa- 
voured with an answer from several of his pa- 
trons in Connecticut and Massachusetts. How 
can gentlemen expect answers when they want 
information on some points, unless they commu- 
nicate it when it is asked on other subjects, 
within their knowledge and experience ? 


—y 


of your native county, who knows much better : Composition for preserving weather- 
how to take honey from bees than the German,| and all other work liable to be injured by th 
mentioned in your paper (No, 48, vol. 4.) and| weather. hus 
with ess expense than Biake’s patent hives; and} Lime, it is well known, however well burnt 
goes on to state the process of taking off the top;will soon become slacked by exposure in the 
of the hive, &c. I confess I am not authorised ‘open air, or even when confined in a situation, it 
to answer for your numerous patrons, but have not remarkably dry, so as to crumble of itself into 
the sanity to think a majority would prefer a powder. Thisis what is called air-slacked lime, if 
hive like Mr, Blake’s, that the top could be lift- ,contradistinction to that which is slacked in the 
ed like a chest cover, and the honey taken in a ‘usual way, by being mixed with water. For the 
draw or box, that would be no disgrace to any jpurpose of making the present useful composi- 
table, if placed on it, tothe method of knock- ‘tion to preserve all sorts of wood works exposed 
ing off the top of a hive, and breaking up a'to the vicissitudes of weather, take three parts 
quantity of comb, as it must necessarily be bro- jof this air-slacked lime, two of wood ashes and 
ken; to say nothing of dropping the honey, |one of fine sand, pass them through a fine sieve 
and leaving the hive in a state of ruin, that and add as much linseed oil to the composition 
would take the industrious little animals a long jas will bring it into a proper consistence of work- 
time to repair—even if the extra expense of jing with a painter’s brush. As particular care 
the hive was 50 cents—as it cannot exceed that, (must be taken to mix it carefully, it should be 
unless you have a lock, (which is an improvement) ground on a stone slab with a proper muller, in 
and would probably add 25 cents more. If your|the same manner as painters grind their white 
correspondent has recommended a better way, of jlead, &c. But where these conveniences are not 
course it will be adopted, on the other hand, ifjat hand, the ingredients may be mixed in a large 


boarding, 


Blake’s hive is not considered too expensive, this 
notice may help him to sell a right. 
B. P. 
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EXTRAORDINARY POWER OF LOCOMOTION, OR 
QUADRUPED TURNED BIPED, 


Extract to the Editor, dated Allentown, N. J. 
June 10, 1823. 


pan and well beat up with a wooden spatula. 
Iwo coats of this composition being necessary, 
the first may be rather thin, but tl:e second should 
be as thick as it can conveniently be worked. 
This most excellent composition for pre- 
serving wood when exposed to the injuries of 
the weather, is highly preferable te the customa- 
ry mode of laying on tar and ochre. It is indeed 
every way better calculated for the purpose ; be- 





“ A few days ago, in passing a flock of sheep, |ing totally impenetrable by water; and so far 
at some distance from me, I observed something |from being liable to injury by the action of the 
of uncommon appearance moving about amongst ; Weather, or heat of the sun, that the latter, 
them ; it was owing, I found upon approaching ; though such a powerful enemy to tarred and 
nearer, to a lamb following its dam, walking jochred pailings, &c. even hardens and conse- 
upon its fore feet, with its body erect. Its hind|quently increases the durability of the present 
feet, 1 was told upon inquiry, and legs as far as| proposed composition. : 
the gambrels, were frozen off, the night it was 
lambed, and very soon afterwards, it acquired this| Another receifit for the roof of a house, to de- 
extraordinary kind of motion, It is three months Fan it from the weather and from fre. 
old ; quite fat, and of ordinary size for its age. It “ake one measure of fine sand, two measures 
grazes and sucks, resting wholly upon its fore|of wood ashes well sifted, three of slacked lime 
feet, with its body in the position just mentioned ;}ground* up with oil ; laid on with a painter’s 
and will walk, if not urged too fast, a quarter of|brush’; first coat thin, and second thick. 
a mile at once, without inconvenience. I painted on a board with this mixture, and it 
The above fact may be familiar in the sheep|adheres so strongly to the board, that it resists 
districts of colder countries, but to me, and as/an iron tool, and put thick on a shingle resists 
far as I can learn, to the people of this neigh-|the operation of fire. I used only a part ef the 
bourhood, it is altogether novel, and exhibits the|mixture ; what remains, continues in an iron pot ; 
resources of the animal economy for the purpos-| water has lain on the mixture for some time with- 
es of locomotion, to an extent, of which I havejout penetrating the substance, which is as hard 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
WOOL. 

‘As some of the commission houses, for the 
purchase of wool, are circulating ajreport, that 
their eastern friends, write instructions for them 
net to bring good wool at more than twenty 
cents per lb. As this article must be reduced 
in price, in of the war in Europe; 

as this is undoubtedly a mere eastern trick, 
to obtain wool below its real value, I beg leave 
to call the attention of the wool growers to the 
same, and to suggest the riety of forming 
themselves into a society, to obtain information 
on this, and also on all other matters relating to 


Sr and disposing of this indispensable 
2 ALBION. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
HONEY. 
Aewbury Port, Massachusetts, May 28th, 1823 


SxrnveEr, Eso. 
‘ 8 lover of honey,” in your paper, No. 9, vol. 


heretofore had no conception. 


FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 


COMPOSITION TO PRESERVE WOOD. 
Mr. Gales, 

It becomes important to have a simple compo- 
sition, in the application of which, the durability 
of bridges constructed of wood will be extended 
for a long period of time without a roof; where- 
as ; if left exposed tethe weather, ten years is 
their estimated limit ef duration. It well de- 
serves the attention of the directors of the city 
bridge company, for, as the timbers are new, 
well seasoned, and have suffered no apparent de- 
cay, the mixture being now put on will be in time 
sof, ory the operation of the rot. 


the weather; and one for the roof of a house, to 


whom I am 





5, says “there is a gentleman in the lower part 


Oh Sune, 1911. 5 


defend it net only from the weather, but alsojc 

from fire, and I doubt net, they w ll be both ac-/and then assumes the same character, as the 

ceptable to many of your subscribers, —et fly. 
a bt, 


aS a stone. 
FROM THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

As the season of the year is approaching, when 
persons owning horses become alarmed, in con- 
sequence of these animals passing off bots with 
their feces, I have thought proper to endeavour 
to remove such fears, by laying before the public 
some facts, which I have noticed, in the course of 
twenty-four years experience. 

Bots, are generally found adhering to that por- 
tion of the horse’s stomach, which is lined with 
a continuation of the ©sophagus membrane, to 
about one third or little more of its extent ; some- 
times they are found attached in great numbers 
to the pylorus, or the josterior opening of the 


send you two receipts, one for the preserva-|szomach. The time that horses begin ‘to pass 
tion of wood or timbers liable to be injured by|them off, is generally in June ; and so on through 


ember to October. The bot remains in a 
is state for an uncertain, but short time ; 


To prove, without the bility of 
that the bot is’preduced from the fly which 

ites its ova, on the hair of the horse, I took 
twelve bots that came from twelve horses; these 


a 
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I put into separate vials, and with paper wrapt 
round a quill barrel, I made stoppers to give 
ventilation, and noted on each vial, the day, that 
each bot came from the horse, this was convinc- 
ing, as to the uncertaintime of the Chrysalis; for 
some produced the fly in twenty one days, others 
jn forty-nine days, and others in the intermedi- 
ate time. The flies thus produced, were the 
same as those that deposite their eggs so plenti- 
fully on different parts of the horse. hat it 
may be, that causes this difference of time in the 
Chrysalis admits of speculation. It is proper to 
notice, that a bot taken from the stomach of a 
dead horse, cannot produce the fly, as in this stage 
of its progress through the canal, it is not sufli- 
ciently matured. 

There is no worm that we know of, in the in- 
testines of the human subject, which makes such 
an annual rotation ; and in consequence of their 
long continuance in the intestines, we find num- 
bers of the human family destroyed by them. 
Whereas, it may be presumed there would be 
few or none killed by worms were their rotation 
annual. And as bots perform this annuai course, 
it can be no cause of surprise that they are not 
so destructive, as they are commonly supposed to 
be. Was it a fact that they were thus destruc- 
tive, we should find very few colts raised to the 
age of four years, for colts generally run out un- 
til they are considered ready for work, are fully 
exposed through the summer tothe action of the fly. 

f a horse, by symptoms, expresses much pain, 
it is said to be the bots; and so much dees this 
opinion prevail, that people imagine, bots kill 
more horses than any other disease. If we re- 
verse this opinion, we shall perhaps come nearer 
to the fact; for in all probability there is no dis- 
ease that destroys so few.—When he is saidto be 
sick with bots, it is generally sfhasm or in- 
flammatsion of the intestines. That bots never 
kill I will not assert, though there are eminent 
veternarians in England who say they never do. 

It is a common opinion, that a few bots are 
essential to the health of the horse. This er- 
roneous idea arises from people opening but few 
after death, and those few being found to have 
bots in them. But in the many hundreds that 
Ihave opened, there have been some in which 
rot a bot was to be seen; and not one of these 
may be supposed to have died for the want of bots. 

“he motive, Ihave in making this communi- 
cation is to remove the fears that prevail with 
some persons, when they see bots caming from 
the horse, as if they were so numerous as to kill 
him immediately. But for the imformation of 
such persons as would rather give something to 
facilitate their discharge, when they see a few 
coming away, I would advise one ounce of pow- 
dered savin, to be given in the horse’s feed, once 
a day for three days. At the season above 
mentioned, I have recommended this medicine 
to such persons as I could not persuade, to be sa- 
tisfied with the course of nature; and they were 
vefy much astonished at the quantitry of ‘bots, 
brought off by it. 

JOHN HASLAM, Veterinary Sargeon. 
Baltimore, April 13th, 1823. 
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FROM POULSON’S AMERICAN DAILY ADVERTISER. 





UNION CANAL. 
Atraveller returned yesterday from the sum- 
mit level of this highly important work, and after 
two days there, and inspecting 
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at present into various parts of the Canal. 


it, which was done in five days. There can be 


ply of water, and, in less than three months, the 
whole length of the summit will be filled. 
Wherever sink holes have appeared in the lime- 
stone rock, they have been permanently stopped 
by puddling ; in one instance, in a section of the 
Canal nearly a quarter of a mile long, in which 
the water has lain all winter and spring, without 
the smallest leak through stone. 

All the excavation has been executed in a 
workmanlike manner, and five miles of the Ca- 
nal to the east of the summit are under contract, 
and fast progressing. ‘The Engineer, Mr. White, 
whois perfect master of his business, says, that 
the excavation this summer, will extend beyond 
Womelsdorf, and all the locks at the end of the 
summit be built, Materials forthe gates, &c 
are on the spot, and stone is preparing, while a 
strong gang of men are digging out the lock 

its. 

4 In short, the prospect is entirely satisfactory, 
and the most sanguine hope is entertained of 
the whole Eastern section, down to the Schuyl- 
kill, consisting of 34 miles, being completed and 
fit for boating in 18 months. The Western Sec- 
tion, from the summit to the Susquehanna, is 
much the easiest, and will not take so long to 
finish ; so that the public may expect, in three 
years, to see the commerce of the Susquehanna 
brought by the Schuylkill to our wharves on the 
Delaware. 


—< 0 a 


CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 


Mr. Wright, the engineer, has arrived from 
New York. He will proceed, after a thorough 
examination of all former surveys, levels, &c. 
to the Peninsula; and having made the neces- 
sary examinations of the ground, waters, &c. 
report what route, under all circumstances, 
ought to be preferred for the Chesapeake Canal. 
Tothe performance of a duty upon which mate- 
rially depends the success of this great work, 
there is reason to believe that Mr. Wright 
brings an entire independence of mind, an unbias- 
sed judgment, scientific acquirement, and practical 
knowledge and experience. It is highly honour- 
able to an individual to be selected for such a 

urpose. Public expectation is directed to Mr. 
Wright's decision, and will be followed by entire 
confidence. The managers of the company have 
done well in chusing an individual as umpire on 
this occasion, who adds to competency as en- 
gineer, in utter freedom from all prejudice ; and 
if their final decision on the important question 
of the route be guided by his counsels, they 
will doubtless proceed with safety, and acquit 
themselves of the duty of their stations so as to 
satisfy the public and the stockholders. 

Mr. Wright’s report will be anxiously ex- 
pected. A gentleman has been for some time 
engaged in sinking shafts, &c. preparatory to 
the commencement of his labours, in which he 
will be accompanied by Messrs. Strickland and 
Randal, and it is tobe hoped by one or more of 
the most distinguished officers in the United 





part of it, he can safely aver that the utmost ai. 
mce has. been used in excavating the b: 
deep channel which is to connect the riv 
and Quittipahilla. Contracts are 


States Engineer Department, for whose assis- 

tance, it is understood, lication is made to 

the Secretary of war, the President. 
[franklin Gaz. 
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now in hand for removing the residue of the; £2xtract to the Editor of the Franklin Gazette, 
limestone rock, and the feeders are nearly all 
in a state of forwardness, three of which pot 

ne 
section of the summit Canal was full, and pre- here, to find the great revival and activity in 
sented to the eye a most beautiful and satisfac- business. Several manufactories have lately been 
tory evidence of a sufficiency of water; there‘ established, and I understand are going on pros- 
being only one feeder, out of seven, (which are perously. Added to this, the course of the west- 
the property of the Company,) employed to fll, ern trade has reverted to its old channel, and this 


dated 
PittspurGH, May 15. 
“I have been delighted, since my residence 


city, which, if I may be allowed the expression, 


no doubt, indeed there never was any, of a sup-jis the western capital of Pennsylvania, exhibits 


the most lively appearance. Already there have 
been 43 departures of steam boats, averaging 
sixty tons each, amounting to 2580 tons of goods, 
down the Ohio river, independently of the im- 
mense amount carried in arks and other boats. 

I have just read a letter from the postmaster at 
Canonsburg, which narrates the circumstances of 
an attempt to set fire to the post office in that 
place. ‘he effect proved abortive, and every ex- 
ertion will be made to detect the incendiary. But 
slight injury was sustained.” 











—— 


Miscellaneous. | 


SPEED OF HORSES. 


The following may be given as a just account 
of the most extraordinary English performan- 
ces in sfeed upon the turf. 

At New Market, there are two courses, the 
Beacon and the round; the first is exactly four 
miles, one furlong, and one hundred and thirty- 
eight yards, or 7398 yards, being three hundred 
and fifty-eight yards over four miles.—Childers 
run this course in seven minutes and thirty se- 
conds, carrying nine stone, two lbs ; and in doing 
this he must have done 4 miles in 7 minutes 
and 7 seconds. The Round Course is 3 miles, 
6 furlongs, and 93 yards, or 6693 yards, being 
347 yards less than 4 miles. Childers run this 
course in 6 minutes and 40 seconds, and if he 
could have continued this, would have done 4 
miles in 7 minutes. It has never been questioned, 
that Childers was the swiftest horse ever known 
in England; and it is alleged, that no other 
horse has ever run the Beacon Course in less 
time than 7 minutes and 50 seconds, nor the 
Round Course in less than 7 minutes. He was 
foaledin 1715. 

Bay Malton was bred by the then Marquis 
of Rockingham, and foaled in 1760. He was 
esteemed the first horseof his year in the king 
dom, and won more prizes of consequence and 
value than any horse of his time. His most ce- 
lebrated performance was 4 miles in 7 minutes, 
43 seconds and a half, and done over York. 

It is said that Col. O’Kelly’s horse Eclipse, 
ran the same distance over York, in eight min- 
utes, with ‘welve stone, though going only at Aie 
rate, without any inducement to speed. This 
horse stands second to Childers alone, and was 
foaled in 1764, during the eclipse of that year. 

Merkin, a fox hound bitch, ran atrial of four 
miles, and crossed the ground in 7 minutes and 
half asecond. This dog belonged to Col. Thorn- 
ton, and is more distinguished in her family for 
speed, than Childers in his, and has certainly 
outdone every thing in actual performance, She 
once chellenged any hound of her year for 10,000 
guineas, to run five miles over New Market, 
giving 220 yards. 

Can it be presumptuous in me then, to assert, 
that there 1s not on record any horse other 
than Childers, that has done the full fair four 
miles in less time than Sir Henry did his first 
four miles on Tuesday, and that there is no horse 
on record that has done the same disatnce in the 
same time with Eclipse at his age. 

JOHNNY RAW. 
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The following interesting circumstance is com- peared that he entered by breaking a pane of 
glass, marched about the house, throwing open 
all the doors ; lay down on the bed and slept, he 
supposed above an hour; came to another bed- 
room, and again lay down, but in a few min- 
utes got up again, and “ squatted down” upon the 
stairs; went into the kitchen, and ate a candle 


municated from the most respectable source, and 
there can be no doubt of the correctness of the 
statement. 

Extract of a letter from London, Nov. 

“A great object of curiosity is now preparing 
on the Thames—a new Steam Vessel, intended 
for Calcutta, Her engineand boiler occupies on- 
ly one-fifth part of the usual space—her furnace 
consumes its own smoke, will perform with one 
bushel what formerly took one chaldron of coals: 
her boiler is constructed to return its own steam, 
without one eer escaping, so that once filled 
it is enough for the voyage, which it is calculated 
she will perform in 36 or 40 days. ‘Lhe inven- 
tion is American—PERKINS is the man, who 
does honour to his country. In two months time 
this vessel will sail (or go) for Calcutta.” | 

ne 0 aaa i 

George Clerk, the coachman of a Bristol and 
Bath coach, was tried under the new Act of Par-| 
liament, for Manslatighter, in having furiously 
driven a coach so that it was upset, and a person 
named James Hamilton killed. ‘The case was 
clearly proved against the prisoner, and the Jury 
immediately found him guilzy. 

Mr. Justice Burrough, on addressing the pri- 
soner, observed, that by a recent Act of Parlia- 
ment he was empowered to sentence him to trans- 
por-ation for life; but as this was the first in- 
stance which his Lordship knew of, of a convic- 
tion for the offence of furiously driving, he did 
not think it necessary to visit him with the full 
measure of punishment which the law enabled 
him to inflict, and he should impose a more leni- 
ent punishment, in the hopes that that would 
ae as a first warning to those of his class. 

is Lordship, however, could not help observ- 
ing, that a great portion of the evil was occasi- 
oned by the inattention of the proprietors them- 
selves, who encouraged this system of driving 
furiously, for the purpose of out-stripping each 
other, and getting more money by performing 
journeys in a shorter time. Such a rate of tra- 
velling as twelve or fourteen miles an hour by a 
coach laden with passengers, was a rate which 
could not be sanctioned, for it was dangerous and 
illegal, and those who adopted it must beware, 
for they did it at their peril. He was afraid, 
however, they would go on driving faster and 
faster, until by repeated accidents it became ne 
cessary toputa stop tothe system, by sentenc- 
ing those who inthe pursuit of it occasioned the 
death of any of his Majesty’s subjects, to be 
transported for life. His Lordship sentenced the 
prisoner to be imprisoned for twelve months in 
the county gaol, and during that time to be kept 
to hard labour at the treadmill. There were 
many Jehus in Court, amongst whom the convic- 
tion and sentence appeared to excite a strong 
sensation. 


ao 
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At the Warwick Assizes, a plaintiff of the 
name of Heely, got a verdict af £100 damages 
against Waterhouse and others, for a broken 
leg, occasioned by the overturning of defend- 
ants’ coach, the Balloon, on which Paintiff was 
@ passenger. 


John Bolt, convicted at the late Exeter Assizes 


of having shot at Jane Jusland, was executed on 
Friday the 4th inst. He said, to the last, that 
his love forher was unabated, ard that he was 


in a state of frenzy when he attempted her 


In the case of Moses Long, convicted at the 
Suffolk Assizes of a burglary in the house of 
Mr. John Peck, Brockford, a curious confession 


parcel of bank-notes, and laid them dowa again, 








which he found there. He afterwards took up a 
thinking them letters. Seeing something which 
looked like adesk, he opened it, and putting 
his hand upon some black and white stripes, to 
his great astonishment and terror a noise pro- 
ceeded from them, and he ran away as fast as 
he could; this was a piano-forte! The Court 
was convulsed with laughter at this confession, 
from which, and other circumstances, it ap- 
peared that the prisoner, who was an inmate of 
the workhouse, was a man of very weak under- 
standing, but capable of distinguishing right from 
wrong. 





A man of the name of W. Harris, a convicted 
felon, now confined in the gaol of Portsmouth, 
has confessed that he was concerned with Hussey, 
and another man of the name of Lee, in the mur- 
der of Mr. Bird and his housekeeper, at Green- 
wich, about five years ago; and he has also con- 
fessed he was concerned in the murder of Lieut. 
Johnson, on the Deptford road, about 14 years 
ago. 
—>) ae 

i An adjourned special meeting of the ‘“* Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Society” will be held in the 
room over the Post Office, in the city of Balti- 
more, on the 23d inst. for the purpose of taking 
into consideration, the form ef constitution, 
which shall then be submitted to their delibera- 
tion, by their committee appointed to propose 


the same. 
By order, JAMES HOWARD, Sec’ry. 
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We placed on file for publication as soon as 
received, the valuable address from Col. Pick- 
ering, as one of those good things, which, be- 
ing the fruit of sound judgment, and founded on 
great experience, would wear well, and be well 
received whenever we could find room to insert 
it. We regret that the arrangements of the 
paper did not conveniently admit its insertion 
entire, in one number—but it will be found that, 
as is usual with his communications, the address 
is so systematically framed, and the different 
subjects, so well defined and separated, that our 
division of it, will not break the continuity of his 
remarks on any particular topic. 
A new use and afiflication of sheefi-power— 
Gen. Ringgold, of W neungre county, who shear- 
ed this year, upwards of one thousand sheep— 
and has marked 1600 for shearing the next— 
kept this flock fasturing in his wheat until 
near the middle of April. By this means the 
fly, then in the young shoots, was in a great 
measure extirpated. His system is to have them 
confined in their range, to a given space—and so 
pass them regularly over the whole field. This 
too, has the effect of distributing their manure 
equally. 
———== () ea 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 


PRICES CURRENT .—correcrep WEEKLY. 
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| sales—White wheat, $1 42to 1 46—Red do. $1 42 


to $1 43—Rye, 75 cents—Corn, 50 to 52 cents 


—country Oats, 40 cents— Beef, 8 cts. per lb, 


—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
con, round, 8 to 9 cents perlb.—-Pork $4 50 to 


to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts.—Red Clover Seed, $5 50 
a $6—Orchard Grass do. $3--Herds’ Grass do. $3 
- Timothy do. $4 50--Millet, none--Buck wheat, 
$1 50-——Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cts.—Whiskey, from 
the wagons, 33 to 34 cts. per gal. including the 
barrel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts.—Shad, $6 50, scarce—Herrings, 
No. 1, $2 75 per bbl.—-No. 2, $2 50-—Fine sait, 
60 to 65 cts. per bush—Coarse, do. 70—Butter, 
(Firkin) 14 cts per lb.—Eggs, 124 cts. per doz. 
—Hay, $14 50 to $15 per ton—Straw, $9. 
MaryLanp Tosacco.—Fine Yellow, none— 
good do none—Fine Spangled, 15 to $18—Fine 
ed, $10 to 16—good do. 5 to $8—Dark $3 
to $4 50—Seconds, $1 50 to $8. 
Sales.—1 hogshead $24—3 do. $12—3 do. $11 
—1 Second, $4—raised by Mr. John T. Wal:, 
Truman’s Point, Patuxent. 
The following sales have been made within a 
few days, by a commission merchant here.—15 
hhds. Patuxent Fine Red, 10 first, $13 to $16—5 
Seconds, at §6—William D. Bowie’s crop—28 do. 
do. do. 17 First, §13 50—11 Seconds, $6 50~ 
William Bowie’s do.—20 do. do. 16 First, and 4 
Seconds, averaged over $10—John B. Mullikin’s 
crop—48 do. do, 35 First, $10—13 Seconds, $7— 
Benjamin Oden’s crop—19 do. do. good Red, 
17 at $8, and 2 at $5. 
The above prices are fully maintained, and the 
good qualities are becoming scarce in the market 
—some further inquiry for the most inferior mid- 


ling descriptions, same as last report. 
SS SPS EE scales 











Botetourt Springs. 


We understand a watering place has lately 
been established in Virginia, called the Bote- 
tourt Springs, which is attracting a good deal of 
attention, and is likly to become a place of con- 
siderable public resort. There are two springs 
—one strongly impregnated with sulphur and 
magnesia—the other a tonic. The waters of 
which have been found very efficacious in a va- 
riety of diseases. There are hot, cold and show- 
er baths. The buildings are of brick, and the 
accommodations throughout, are in a style of 
neatness and comfort, that few other watering 
laces in the United States, it is said, can boast. 
t is situated in a most beautiful and healthy 
country on the main road, leading from Balti- 
more to Tennessee, (Alabama,) and the other 
South-Western states—and is about midway be- 
tween Fincastle and Salem, Botetourt county. 


FOR SALE 


Atia low price and on a long credit, the FARM 
on Elk Ridge, occupied by Mr. H. Scott, and 
formerly owned by Luther Martin, Esq. containing 
about eleven hundred acres. 

It is situated about eleven miles from this city, 
near the Washington road, and is considered re- 
markably healthy—The situation is handsome, 
and the land easily improved by plaster and clo- 
ver. This property will be divided if required, 
and tmmediate possession given—For terms ap- 
ply to 


ROBERT & JOHN OLIVER. 


Printed every Friday at 4 per annum, for JOHN 8. SKINNEK Ede 





Flour, best white wheat, $8—Howard street 





was made by the prisoner, from which it ap- 


Superfine, $7 25—fine do. $6 75—Wharf,do. $7— 


5 50 per c. lb.—6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 « 
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Internal Improvement. 


ON THE PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE, 
TO MARYLAND, OF A CANAL TO THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No. 5. 


The great error of popular conjecture, in over- 
rating, to an enormous extent, the difficulties 
and expense of ofiening a Canal. 

40. Few occasions, I delieve, have occurred, 
I know of none, upon which the public mind has 
strayed more widely from the truth than the pre- 
sent. In_a pamphlet entitled ‘* Considerations 
on the Great Western Canal,” printed at Brook- 
lyn in 1818, page 37, it is stated, that, when. it 
was first seriously contemplated, to embark in 
that undertaking, it was objected, that, the ma- 
king of three or four hundred miles of canal, 
would, even baffle the whole collective energies 
of the Nation, at this early stage of our history, 
und that twenty millions of dollars was the round 
sum frequently set down as the firobable cost ; 
whereas it has been proved by subsequent ex- 

erience that only one state, single handed, wil’ 
be entirely adequate to accomplish the object, 

and for less than vy Adee of the money. I 

might have said for about one fifth, as may be 

thus explained: the whole cost, as will hereaf- 
ter be quoted, was estimated at $4,571,815, and 
from its being since ascertained that the actual 
cost had generally fallen below the estimate, it 

has been understood that the sum total was in a 

fair way to be reduced half a million of dollars, 

which being taken from the sum above stated, 
the remainder will exceed four millions, that 

is the fifth part of twenty millions, by only a 

small amount, in proportion tothe whole. Thus, 

it appears that, in this instarice, page conjec- 
ture Was nearly five to one above the reality. 

41. Having for some years past been in the 
habit of devoting particular attention to the sub- 
ject of canals, I have had many. opportunities 
of hearing the inquiries, and becoming acquainted 
with the sentiments of others. Most of the es- 
timates which have thus come tomy knowledge, 
have been still more extravagant than the one 
above mentioned. Even the /owest, have been 
greatly above the probable cost, as it muy, with 
rational certainty, be calculated from fractical 
and other sudsiantial data, both in America and 
Europe. Some have been ready to conclude, 
that to open one hundred miles of Canal from 
Baltimore to: the Susquehanna, would be literal- 
ly impossible ; or, if possible at all, the city, 
should it be. sold, would hardly produce an 
amount sufficient to defray the expense; others 
that the whole state of. Maryland would be una- 

le to furnish the money that such a prodigious 
undertaking would require. By an intelligent 
person, in other respects, but, from want of op- 
portunity, having little acquaintance with the 
business of cutting Canals, as is, in genera/, the 
case throughout the great mass.of our popula- 
tion, I was lately asked whether in my opinion 
ten millions of dollars would be a sum suffi- 
cient ; by another, whether eighi millions, would 
in my estimation, answer; and again, whether 
six miliions. were likely to be adequate to the 
purpose. To these, and all similar inquiries, 
my reply has usually been, that I had no idea of 
any such amount being necessary ; that on. the 

coutrary it was my firm persuasion that one mil- 

lion of dollars economically and judiciously ex- 
ended, would be more than sufficient for meet- 

Tng every expense. For the accuracy of this 
rsuasion, Teave frequently assigned my reasons 

to individuals, and as I believe them to be well 

ded, 4m now willing to submit them to the 
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42. The late B. H. Latrobe, a professional en- 
gineer of extensive experience, and whose opi- 
nion is appreciated as being entitled to the 
greatest respect, in an essay published over the 
signature B, in the Baltimore Federal Gazette, 
under date 23d September, 1818, has estimated 
the cost of the Susquehanna Canal, now under 
discussion, supposing its length to be 100 miles 
at $3,545 per mile, if cut through no worse 
ground than the Canal of New York; or, should 
the ground be more roeky and difficult, as he 
supposes would probably be the fact, he has on 
this account conceded that the cost per mile might 
amount to $5,000, that is, half a million of dol- 
lars for the whole canal, should the distance be 
prronges to one hundred miles.—Until lately, 

was also inclined to believe that their route was 
likely to be much more advantageous for open- 
ing a Canal than any that could be selected be- 
tween Baltimore and the Susquehanna; but 
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certainty to what extent it may, or may not, be 
advisable for the state, consistent with the extent 
of its resources, to embark in the opening of two 
or more Canals, or only of one. 

44, But as no estimate could be made of the 
cost of a building, without knowing its size, and 
the style of its workmanship, so neither isit possi- 
ble for that of a canal to be developed, without a 

revious knowledge of its dimensions. This be- 
ing a question of superior importance, it appears 
to be the more indispensable that it should be 
minutely investigated. Such an examination may 
be the means of preventing many thousands of 
dollars being expended to very little purpose — 
It will readily be admitted that the breadth and 
depth of any canal intended to be united with 
the Susquehanna or Potomac, ought to be adapt- 
ed to the size of such boats as were best adapted 
to river navigation ; so, as neither to occasion an 
unnecessary expenditure in opening the Canal, 








from accounts, I have lately read, as well as 
verbal information that I recently met with, of 
their Herculean Jabours in opening the entire! 
channel of their Canal through solid and slaty | 
rock, very tedious to be excavated, and being 
likewise informed that the making of a Canal on) 
sideling ground is attended with little, if any more} 
difficulty, than if it were level, my prospect in 
relation to our route now is, provided we can! 
ying a sufficiency of water to the summit level,’ 
hat it will not be near as much worse than 
theirs, as I had formerly anticipated. 

43. It is well Known, that it is usual for hous-} 
es to be built by contract, after the cost has been 
estimated by a competent architect. It is also: 
common for Turnpike roads to be made, and 
Canals to be opened in like manner, and almost 
every kind of ‘mechanical business is performed 
at a price previously ascertained. Hence it fol- 

ws that the cost of opening a Canal is suscep- 
ible 6f being estimated as well as that of ma- 
king a Turnpike road, or buildinga house. I 
am not -about to imagine, however, thatan es- 
timate made in New York, in Philadelphia, in 
the District of Columbia, or at Richmond in Vir- 
ginia, of the cost of building a house of a cer- 
tain description, would be sufficiently accurate 
to be made the foundation of a contract for build- 
ing a similar house in Baltimore. I am aware, 
that for this purpose, all the particular facili- 
ties and difficulties of the undertaking would 
require to be attentively considered. Iam also 
aware that equal attention would be indispensi- 
ble, were a contract proposed for the opening of 
a Canal in Maryland. But if it were known 
that the cost of a number of houses, similar to 
others that were wanted in Baltimore, had been 
particularly estimated in the places aforesaid, 
and that the accuracy of the tstimates had been 
substantially verified by some being actually 
built,the citizens of Baltimore would, 2o doudt, 
consider the evidence conclusive, that if the 
amount of the estimates thus made, and confirmed 
by experiment, did not exceed six, seven, or eight 
thousand dollars, owing to the cost of labour and 
materials, being about the same, the cost would 
bé about the same with us as with them. Thus, 
a conclusive criterion would be furnished for de- 
ciding to what extent it would, or would not he 
advisable to engage in the building of such hou- 
ses in Baltimore. In like manner, were Canals 
of the size required, found to cost only from six to 
seven, or eight thousand dollars a mile, in other 
parts of the world, it might very rationally be 
concluded they would, in all probability, cost 
about the same, or at the very utmost, not more 
than ten thousand dollars a mile in. Maryland, 
unless it were known that the route was particu- 
larly difficult. In other words, a well founded 
criterion may thus be afforded for deciding with 





consideration of the public, 
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nor to counteract its utility afterwards, when in 
operation. In page VI, of the introduction to a 
collection of public documents relating to the 
New York Canals, published in 1821, it is stated 
that boats of 100 tons may be navigated on their 
waters; that their whole length will be 414, the 
Erie Canal 353, and the Northern Canal 61 miles; 
that the expenses of both are estimated at 
$5,371,814, the sum of $4,571,815 for the West- 
ern, and $800,000 for the Northern Canal. The 
depth I find, page 104, to be 4 fect. Thus, the 


[excavation required for every yard in length is 


15 cubic yards and one ninth ; and the average 
cost per mile, a small fraction under $13,000. 
The aggregate rise and fall is elsewhere stated to 


ibe 661 feet 4 inches. 


45. It is abundantly evident, that the less the 
cross-section of a boat canbe, that is presented 
to the water, the less will be its resistance. By 
experiments also, which are récited in the New 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, article Navigation. In- 
land, page 411, it appears, that supposing one 
pound weight to be divided into 100 parts, the 
resistance against a square foot, as of a thin plate 
immersed in a stream, was found to be 181; 
against a square foot, as of the front of a box one 
foot long 142,—and against an equal front ofa 
box 3 feet long 129 of those parts. Henceit fol- 
lows, that the greater the length of a boat is, and 
the shorter its beam, that is, the less its width in 
proportion to its tonnage, the less will be its re- 
sistance. In conformity with this principle, it is 
understood, that the form of boat, most affrov- 
ed, both upon the Susquehanna and Potomac, is 
usually from 70 to 80 feet long, and between 7 
and 8 feet wide, so as to carry about 15 tons, or 
150 barrels of flour. Under these considerations, 
and from being informed by Joseph Ellicott, last 
summer, when in Baltimore, that wide Canals 


were, of late, very much exploded in England, 


the reasons appear to Se strong, for believing, 
that a water*line of 24 feet, more than three 
times the width of the boat, would be sufficiently 
wide for the canal in question. ith the usuab 
slope of 18 inches base on both sides, to one foot 
rise, the bottom would then be 12 feet, and 8 cu- 
bic yards the excavation required for every yard 
in length. 

46. In favour of the size thus adopted, it may 
be observed that it néarly corresponds with the 
size of the James River Canal which, agreeably 
to the information of Isaac Briggs, who assisted 
in its location, is to be 30 feet at the surface, 
21 in the bottom and 3 bos being am excava- 
tion of 8 cubic yards and a halfin every yard of 
distahce ; and nearly agreeing also in size with 
30 feet water line, 20 in the bottom, and 3 deep, 
as reported for the Potomac Canal, being an ex- 
cavation, for ribet yard in length, of eight cu- 
bic yards and one third. I have bee induced to 
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propose 4 feet for the depth, instead of 3, because 
the Canal would be less liable tobe choaked by 
a collection of sediment, and would remain 
open for use a much greater length of time with- 
out being cleaned. Under these considerations, 
I have become entirely convinced that an abun 
dance of useful economy may be applied to the 
opening «f Canals, and having sclected the size, 
that after the most mature refiection has appear- 
ed to me to be the most eligible for a boat navi- 
gation, the further calculations in relation to the 
required expenditure, will be made the subject of 


my next number. Caecents 
- WILLIAM KENWORTHY. 


’ x 
AGRICULTURE. 
AN ADDRESS 
DELIVERED BFFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY AT THE BRIGHTON CATTLE 
SHOW, OCT. 9, 1822. BY THE HON. TIMOTHY 
PICKERING. 
(Concluded from page 99.) 
In respect to Live Srock, it is gratifying to 
see the spirit excited within the last five or six 
ears, to attend to their melioration, by preserv- 

















ing off their skins, and giving their flesh to his 
store-hogs. ‘This was to me a singular instance 
of practice; but from the good sense of that 
farmer, I conclude he must have experienced it 
to be not merely a necessary but a saving prac- 
tice. It may be in use among other great dairy 
farmers, although I do not know that it is. 

‘The Trustees have already offered a pre- 
mium to encourage the making of Fink ButrTer. 
But I am inclined to think it will be difficult, if 
not impracticable, to make any of the greatest 
excellence during summer, without the aid of 
ice-houses or spring-houses. The city of Phi- 
ladelphia is admitted, 1 believe, to be supplied 
with some butter, during the warm months, su- 


Good Cider. 

Were this beverage as well made, as easily it 
might be, it would be alike palatable and whole- 
some; and in the end might. banish spirituous 
liquors from the houses of the great body of our 
citizens. Good cider might be furnished at half 
the expense of strong malt liquors ; provided 
apple orchards were more extensively cultivat- 
ed, and the fruits intended for cider, properly se- 
lected. We have a great deal of bad cider, be- 
cause sound and unsound apples are ground to- 
gether, and no regard is paid to fermentation, 
except to give it vent. No one can suppose the 
juice of rotten apples capable of becoming cider. 
But in whatever degree they are introduced, in 





perior to what is found in other cities of the 


the same degree the I quor must be debased. 


United States. Yet their pastures are not bet-|To make the finest cider, sound apples only 
ter than those in the vicinity of some other ci-|should be.used. But I must not enter into the 
ties and towns. I ascribe this superiority ex-)minute particulars of the process of making and 
clusively to the spring houses on many of the| managing cider—it would not comport with the 
farms in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia.'occasion, nor be practicable within the limits 
Pennsylvania is a well watered country. There to which this discourse must be confined. I will 
it seems to have been an early practice, in tak-!barely suggest a few things which involve some 


ing up land for a farm, to search for a spring ; 
and as near to it as the ground would permit, 
regardless of its situation in respect to the pub- 
lic road—to erect the dwelling house. Here 





‘; 


ing some of the most promising for breeders, in-|the cattle, as well as the family, would at once; 
stead of sending them to the shambles; and by | find good water, without the labor of digging al 
introducing from other countries some individuals, well. Over these springs small houses are 
already highly improved. New England was erected usually of stone. The room of the spring-; 
originally we to cape of th mouth,  Tbeoserat ee - from ten - mee oe square, 
the county of Devon, in England. Is nacural| according tothe quantity of mi o be provide 

to suppose that some of the early settlers sailed/for, Trenches are made on the four sides of 
from Plymouth, and — ~_ pons re: pl" the floor, and bottomed and lined with flat stones. 
von breed of cattle. The unifo-m red colour of} The residue of the floor is likewise paved with 
various shades, some deep red, and approaching to} stones. The water from the spring enters at 
brown, now so commonly seen among us, are the side of one trench, runs all round, and at the 
probably descendants from the Devon race origi-| opposite side passes away at a hole left in the 
nally imported. Their uniform red colour cor-|wall. The under side of the hole is at such a 
responds with a distinguishing mark of the Devon heigh above the bottom of the trenches, as to 
breed, now so highly improved and celebrated in raise the water just enough to keep the milk 
England. Among our own, individuals of this|cool in the pans which are placed in it. This 
stock might be selected, admitting, with equal, water runs perpetually from its source, and as 
care, of a improvements, on the principles constantly passes off at the outlet. In one of the 
now so well understood by the eminent English trenches are also set the cream pots, and the 
taliiMed for them to the cclétrated Robert|tied to market, Perhaps is the vicinity of Bor 
indebted for the ora ried to market. Perhaps in inity os- 
Bakewell. On the same principles all our other'ton and other towns in the State, there may be 
domestic animals may be improved. And this some springs which may furnish the same ac- 








course appears to me indispensable for the spce-, 
dy attainment of extensive improvements of our} 
stock, of neat cattle especially. More than one 
generation must pass away before highly improv-| 
ed races, from the few imported animals, can be 
generally obtained. Inthis important work every 
substantial farmer in the country ought to en- 
gage ; and by their rival efforts in every county, 
the great object might be accomplished. Beauty 
of form is desirable, and will merit attention: but 
strength for labour and ample supplies for the 
dairy are more important. A dispoSition to fat- 
ten atanearly age—a point of excellence zeal- 
ously sought for in England, where husbandry 
labors are chiefly performed by horses, is not 
of material consequence to New England far- 
mers, where oxen for the draught and cows for 
the dairy constitute their most interesting stock. 
But what shall farmers, who live remote from a 
veal-market, do with their surplus calves, above 
the numbers of the best selected to keep up 
their stocks, and to supply those whose situation 
may induce them to purchase, and not breed for 
themselves ?—I will mention what was some 
years since stated to me as the practice of a 
respectable farmer in Connecticut. He had 
cows for a large dairy, and cheese-making was 
his object. He allowed his supernumerary calves 
to suck their dam three days, (or until the milk 
was fit for the dairy) and then killed them ; tak- 





commodations. 
Much has been said and written concerning 
an evil which pervades our whole country, from 


principles, 

In every orchard are found a great variety of 
apples generally used for cider. In New Eng- 
land I presume these are chiefly wild, that is, 
ungrafted fruit. And I have heard the opinion 
expressed, that such wild fruit would make the 
best cider. This surely is an error. For al- 
though in a large orchard some good natural 
fruits may be found, yet many of the trees pro- 
duce apples so small as to cost too much labour to 
collect them, and others have juices so meagre 
as when collected to be of little worth. A few 
sorts which in England have been celebrated 
for yielding the finest ciders, were always graft- 
ed with as much attention as apples designed 
for the table are with us. But in England, the 
apples which a century ago furnished ciders of 
distinguished excellence,—to use the expressive 
vords, in like case, of some of our own farmers 
have run out. They can no longer be con- 
tinued by grafting. ‘This well known fact in that 
country, has led an eminent naturalist there to 
advance the novel doctrine—doubtless as true 
as novel—that trees, like animals, have their 
infancy, youth, maturity and old age. Grafts 
from the last, though inserted in young stocks, 
soon perish. Hence the farmers there have 
been seeking for fine cider fruits from new 
trees growing from the seeds ; and when any of 
these are found to possess the desired qualities, 
they are propagated and extended by grafting. 





one extreme of the union to another—the gen- 
eral use of spirituous liquors—prevailing, in the! 
opinion of wise and good men, to a mischievous| 
excess. Sometimes it has been hoped that Ag-| 
ricultural Societies might find means to check! 
the pernicious practice. But the class of farm- 
ers who abstain from it must be too numerous to 
become candidates for premiums on temper- 
ance. Besides, such prudent men need no re- 
muneration for their abstinence. Here virtue 
is indeed its own reward. 

It is said that in France and Spain the labor- 
ers in husbandry are remarkable for their tem 
perance : but they drink small wines instead off 
ardent spirits. A French gentleman who for 
some years was endeavouring to establish vine- 
yards in the Middle States, particularly in Penn- 
sylvania, once mentioned to me how cheaply the 
French peasantry could be regaled with wine, 
purchasing a bottle for a few pence. At the 
same time, in answer to my question, he admit- 
ted that such wine was not equal to good Amer- 
ican bottled cider. It has occurred to me that 
nothing might be so likely to check, and in a 
good degree to supersede the general and ex- 
cessive use of ardent spirits, as the universal in- 
troduction of 








In some parts of New Jersey, in which ci- 
ders of superior excellence are made, the far- 
mers produce them wholly by grafting: nor can 
we expect fully to rival them, until we adopt 
the same practice. 

Pefhaps there are few extensive natural or- 
chards in Massachusetts in which valuabie cider 
fruits may not be found, with rich yellow flesh, 
capable of yielding liquors strong and of excel- 
lent flavour. From such trees, if still young, or 
in vigorous life, whole orchards might soon be 
formed. And probably different kinds might be 
selected which ripen their fruits at the times 
most proper for making them into cider. Ap- 
ples until mellow do not attain their highest fia- 
vor ; and till then cannot give the highest fla- 
vor to cider. Many reach that mellow-ripe 
state in October and November, which may be 
cailed the cider-making months in Massachu- 
setts. It would require but little attention to 
select and propagate the best apples thus ripen- 
ing in succession. Such ciders, made of ripe 
and unmixed fruits, would be more easily man- 
aged in the most difficult and important part of 
the process of cider-making—its first fermenta- 
tion : on the right or wrong conducting of which 
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the character of the cider depends. In one case 
it will be.soft and pleasant—In the other hard 
and austere. 

The Trustees of this Society have, I believe 
for several years, been offering a liberal pre- 
mium to encourage the 


Turning in of Green Crops, as a mode of of three celebrated British farmers. One of 


manuring land: but I do not recollect that the 
premium has been claimed. It has been an an- 
cient practice in other countries ; and is not un- 
known in ourowncountry. Dr. Eliot (whom I have 
already had occasion to mention) noticed it se- 
venty years ago, in his Essays on Field Husband- 
ry; and recommended millet as a plant well 
adanted to that purpose. The seed being but 
little bigger than cabbage seed, a small quantity 
will be sufficient for an acre. I have often heard 
of the turning in of green crops being occasion- 
ally practised in Pennsylvania. . Many years 
since, an intelligent man of that state mentioned 
to me a farmer, who had purchased a farm in a 
township remarkabie for the general poverty of 
the soil; and that he improved his own by plough- 
ing in green crops—buck wheat, oats, rye ;—turn- 
ing them in repeatedly, until the land produced 
crops worth harvesting. Sir John Sinclair, in 
his Code of Agriculture, speaks of the practice 
of ploughing in buckwheat and other crops, 
when manure was deficient. But he says that in 
Lincolnshire, buckwheat had for several years 
been ploughed in as a manure, and ultimately gi- 
ven up as doing no good. He then adds—* Un- 
less so far as nourished by the atmosphere, the 
vegetables thus ‘treated are supposed merely to 
restore the nourishment obtained from the soil.” 
And this is the very principle on which the 
ploughing in of green crops materially depends. 
The plants. while growing derive a portion of 
their food from the air; and being turned in, so 
far at least add manure to the soil. But this is 
not all the benefit: weeds spring up with the 
sown green crops, and are sown in with them ; 
thus increasing the manure, and at the same time 
cleaning the ground for a harvest crop. But be- 
sides the growing plants, the soil itself, under 
their shade, made light by the ploughing and 
harrowing, is also receiving a portion of the same 
fertilizing airs. Lord Kames, however, in his 
Gentleman Farmer, says—‘I approve not of 
ploughing down buck-wheat, red clover, or any 
other crop, for manure. The best way of con- 
verting a crop into manure is, to pass it 
through the body of an animal. The dung and 
urine, not to mention the profit of feeding, will 
enrich the ground more than to plough down the 
crop.” Notwithstanding these authorities—and 
the opinion of Lord Kames is entitled to very 
great respect.—I am inclined to think that the 
circumstances and condition of many farms may 
he such as to render the practice eligible; par- 
ticularly when manure is deficient ;—and where 's 
it not deficient? Is it not areceived fact, when lands 
have been impoverished by cropping without ma- 
nuring, that by lettingthem lie a fewyearsat rest, 
they acquire such a degree of fertility as to beara 


‘ > 
crop of some sort that rewards the farmer’s toil ? farmers ! : 
P cw of his enlightened brethren. 


not generally imitated, Mr. Young ascribes (I 
when sown with buck-wheat, oats, rye or millet,|"epeat his words) to “the perversity which 
andthe crops when in full blossom ploughed in ?|Characterizes the ignorance of English farmers.” 

Again he says, “If our farmers would have 


in. adopted the practices really excellent, as soon 
roe apethemonendge: abled ay. 90 ma Paar as they wae known, British agriculture would 
what would be the whole expense? A’ trifie/forty years ago have arrived at its present 
com with a dressing with stable or barn]|State; and at this time the kingdom would have 
vad mation id it could be procured. This isjbeen a garden.” 
In connexion with this account of Mr. Ducket’s 


If this happen to unseeded land, thrown out as 
waste, how much sooner may it be recovered 


Ifthis product be small, tet the landbe again 


if a third sowing and ploughing in were given, 


to be carted to the field and spread, in order to 


be ploughed in: but the green crop is on thejpractice, I take leave to suggest the necessi- 
; and evenly spread, ready for the opera-jty, orat least the great utility, of an occasional 


reasoning, I will recur to well authenticated 
facts. 

The late distinguished agricultural writer, 
Arthur Young, Secretary to the English Board 
of Agriculture, so lately as the year 1811, de- 
livered before that body an interesting lecture, 
to describe the husbandry and speak the praises 


these was Mr. Ducket, who occupied in succes- 
sion, two “sand farms ;” that is, tarms*n whose 
soil sand was predominant. It was one of the 
practices of this very ingenious farmer, to 
plough in green crops to enrich his land. And 
to do it effectually, he contrived a plough with 
which, when drawn by four horses, he could 
open his furrows to the depth of eight or ten 
inches, and in them perfectly bury his green 
crops. The opening of so deep a furrow was 
called trench ploughing ; and by the simple ad- 
dition of an arm partly curved, and fixed on the 
right side of the coulter, at the desired height of 
eight or ten inches above the sole or bettom of 
the share, the growing crop was pressed to the 
ground; and the furrow-slice raised by the 
plough, following close behind and turned com- 
pletely over, perfectly buried the crop and 
weeds. This coulter of Ducket’s trench plough, 
with the curved arm attached to it, is called a 
skim-coulter. The arm must necessarily extend 
so far to the right as the breadth of the furrow ; 
and just at that extreme, I conceive, the curve 
downward begins, so as, when the growing crop 
is pressed flat, the stems or straws may not 
spread out any further; and being thus confin- 
ed, are completely overwhelmed. Hence there 
would be no vegetation in the seams of the fur- 
rows. ‘“ By means of this tool (says Mr. Young) 
I have repeatedly seen on his farm, stubbles 
completely turned down, and crops of turnips, 
tares and other plants instantly put in; which 
crops I have afterwards viewed with equal plea- 
sure and surprise; the execution was as com- 
plete as the design was sagacions: but it went 
further—converting the nuisance of any weeds 
into manure. So effective was the work of the 
plough, that I once saw him turn down a crop 
of rye six feet high, and immediatly roll in 
turnip seed. The effect did not depend somuch 
on an extraordinary depth of ploughing, as on 
the subversion of the soil; for of the rye I have 
just alluded to, not an atom was left visible; 
and yet the depth did not exceed eight inches. 
But if there be Couch (twitch grass) in the soil, 
this ploughing is ten inches deep; and the suc- 
ceeding crop in any case well hand-hoed. This 
trench-ploughing system is not practised above 
once intwo er three years, and the successive til- 
lage shallow, upon the surface. By such deep 
ploughing, seldom given, Mr. Ducket conceived 
that'a due degree of moisture was preserved in 
his light land; by means of which his crops were 
flourishing in seasons of drought which destroyed 
those of his neighbours.” 


oceas 


weeds which infest so many fields, and essential- 
ly injure all crops of small grain, especially 
spring wheat, which ripening more slowly than 
rye and barley, is much more oppressed by the 
In effecting the object here suggested, 
and to enrich the soil while making a fallow, I 
would recommend the following mode of prac- 
As soon as it can be done in the spring, 
plough, sow and harrow in the seed of the crop 
intended to be turned in. 
grow with the crop—When the latter is in full 
blossom, turn it in, immediately sow for a second 
crop. Withthisalso will arise another crop of 
weeds; and both, as before, are to be turned in, 
Should the season permit, and the foulness of the 
ground require it, sow for a third crop, to be 
ploughed in, like the former, before winter. 
field thus managed will be in good order fora 
crop of barley, summer wheat, rye or oats, in 
the ensuing spring ; and of either a comparative- 
ly clean crop may be expected. 

This dressing with green crops, valuable as 
I conceive it to be, need not be confined to sand 
farms; it will be not less beneficial in all light 
gravelly loams, which I suppose rather to abound 
in Massachusetts; certainly, stiff clayey loams 
are not common. 


A few concise remarks on the general princi- 
ple, and on some of the objects of these annual 
exhibitions, will conclude this address. 

It is supposed, and justly, that these public 
shows, by exciting an emulation among farmers, 
will lead to important improvements in our hus- 
The general question which the case 
presents, is, what will be the easiest, cheapest, 
and most effectual means to accomplish this 
A principal one has been to grant 
premiums for the greatest crops of specified 
plants on given quantities of land. One pleas- 
ing result has appeared—that by ample manur- 
ing and good culture, the usual crops of the same 
plants may be doubled and trebled. But is it 
necessary to continue premiums of this kind? 
May not now the management of farms rather 
Claim attention? Instead of numerous small pre- 
miums dispersed on a variety of objects, might 
they not be advantageously concentrated for the 
purpose here intimated—the cleanest, most eco- 
nomical, the most productive management of 
For it must be such a general improve- 
ment of the entire farm that will constitute the 
farmer's fermanent prosperity. The decision of 
claims on this ground cannot be expected to be 
made by a committee of this Society to travel 
through the whole state: but will it not be 
practicable by county committees ? 
may not be difficult for the Trustees o 
State Society to prescribe some general prin- 
ciples and rules of proceeding, that may pro- 
duce uniformity in the r 
mittees acting under their 
In ploughing, the just aim must be to make 


Weeds will spring and 


great object? 


farms? 


orts of county com- 


Here perhaps the question will occur—were 
Mr. Ducket’s improvements adopted by other 
Mr. Young says they were, by some 
Why they were 





‘tion of the plough. But leaving all theoreticallfallowing; primarily, in order to destroy the 


straight furrows, and of a uniform breadth and 
depth; and so turn over the furrow-slice as 
completely to cover whatever plants or manure 
are upon it. All this cannot be effected with a 
hurried step. And what benefit can possibly 
result from such a step? A farmer’s oxen at 
the plough must labour a great part of the day 
properly to turn over an acre. To do this 
without a driver, will require a skilful plough- 
man and well trained oxen. To encourage the 
forming of such ploughmen and oxen, should, I 
conceive, be the sole object of ploughing match- 
es. Working-oxen at the plough, may be con- 
sidered as well trained when they obey the 
voice of the ploughman, keep the track in 
which they ought to move, and step as quick as 
will be compatible with the necessary continu- 





ance of their labour. And asthe annual exhibi- 
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tious at this place have demonstrated the pract!- 
cability of performing the general operations of 
the plough with one yoke of oxen, without a 
driver, it may merit consideration whether pre 

miums should not be thus limited in all future 
trials with the plough. Under such limitations, 
every farmer who is ambitious to exhibit proofs 
of superiority in these points, would be sensible 
that his oxen must attain acertain size, and be, 
though not fat, yet well fleshed; which would 
give strength to their sinews and momentum to 
their exertions. With such oxen all our agri- 
cultural labours would be so well performed, 
that there would be no room to envy the condi- 
tion of farmers in any of our sister states; In 
some of which, their horses consume perhaps 
as much grain as would furnish bread to all the 
inhabitants of New-England. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


OLD WHEAT RECOMMENDED ror SEED. 


Dear Sir, 

In page 220 of your 4th volume, I find the use 
of old wheat for seed, recommended in prefer- 
ence to new seed, as a preventive against the 
smut and mildew. It would appear from the let- 
ter of Mr. Pitter, extricted from the London 
Farmer’s ‘Journal, that the use of old wheat for 
seed is very common in England; a practice, 
probably, introduced by the frequent failure of 
their crops. In this country, I believe, the use 
of new wheat is universal. Since the receipt of 
the information of the general des’ ruction of our 
wheat crops, trom every quarter of our country. 
J have searched many agricultural works of 
nigh authority, for information on this very in- 
teresting subject, without having met with a 
line throwing any light pon it. It is a consoling 
reflection, that there is in many parts of the 
United States, an abundant supply of wheat of 
the last year, of a good quality, to supply the 
deficiency of seed from the crop of the present sea- 
son—and Ihave nodoubt but a reference tothe 
letter above alluded to, will satisfy any person as 
to the safety of depending on it, in preference to 
new wheat of an inferior quality. If doubts should 
exist in the minds of any of our practical farmers, 
I should like to see their reasons against the 
use of old wheat. It is now the proper time for 
inquiry into the merits of the question, previous 
to the seeding time of the approaching autumn. 
Respectfully, your friend, 
: W.C. 

June 6, 1823. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


“Ye landlords, then, 
Be mindful of the rough laborious hands 

That sinks you oft in elegance and ease ; 

Be mindful of those limbs in russet clad, 
Whose toil to your’s is warmth, and graceful 

ride ; 

And oh! be mindful of that sparing board 
Which covers your’s with luxury profuse, 
Makes your glass sparkle, and your sense rejoice ! 
Nor cruelly demand what the deep rains, 
And all-involving wirds have swept away.—” 





From every observation I have been able to 


make, peasy. be period of several years, it ap- 
pears to me that there is something wrong inthe 
usual mode of letting lands, as we see that ten 


ants are continually removing from one farm to 


another asa matter of course, and appear near- 


ly as devoid of local attachment, as the wander- 
ing Arabs. I am aware there are some excep- 
tions, but I think there are very tew instances to 
be met with of a tenant who has lived for anum- 
ber of years under the same landlord. It will, 
perhaps, be said, lands are so low priced that 
tenants scon acquire sufficient money to pur- 
chase a farm; but I by no means agree with this 
opinion, as I have seldom met with these rs 
nate tenents—ijndced, on a careful examination, 
i think it will be found, that the language used 
by the House of Commons to Horne Tooke, is 
nearly applicable as respects tenants—namely— 
“Once Parson, always Parson.” 








If on enquiry, it should be found, that there 
is not that cordiality between landlords and ten- 
ants, as there ought to be ; and that this unea- 
siness of tenants arises principally from this 
cause, it would be well if the evil was enquired 
into, and if a remedy could be found for the 
same, it would be stili better, as few people are 
aware of the vast loss that is sustained by the 
community, and how much the cause of agricul- 
ture is injured by this restlessness of tenants ; 
indeed it may be safely affirmed, that no estate 
can improve under such circumstances; and we 
meet with but few estates that do not require 
improvement—but I fear landholders are in ge- 
neral more intent on present profit, than perma- 
nent improvement—and this kind of economy 1s 
the principal cause why so many estates appear 
so wretchedly managed in the southern states— 
indeed, so long as we hear men of influence un- 
dertaking to point out the advantages of doing 
without internal fences, and others preferring a 
poor dead one, toa living thorn fence, and some 
cultivating lands without comfortable buildings, 
and acting as though they were unnecessary, 
whilst almost every one has taken up the idea, | 
that it is better to suffer vegetation of every des- 
cription to be dried up by the atmosphere, and 
carry pestilence in every direction, rather than to 
consume it by stock ; and some gravely asserting, 
that the grazing of sheep, has nearly ruined 
both England and Spain; and others letting out 
their estates in a manner that must entirely des 
troy them, and bring ruin on the tenants; and 
forgetting that the interest of both parties is in 
almost every instance the same—when we see 
this, Mr. Editor, we need not wonder at the 
wretched appearance of almost all large land- 
ed estates. It, perhaps, will be said that in a 
general way, tenants cannot be found who are 
worthy of generous and honourable indulgences ; 
but the answer is obvious—let landlords set the 
example, and tenants will find it their interest, 
as well as their duty to follow it. 


In order that the subject of landlords and 
tenants may be better understood, I beg leave 
to call the attention of some of your readers to 
it; and to suggest, that it would be weil if all 
the various modes of letting lands, were more 
generally known, and with the view of obtaining 
this information, I should be glad if some of 
your readers, in different parts of the Union, 
would communicate to you, such information on 
this subject as they possess, and particularly the 
kind, and situation of the land they speak of, the 
rent; and whether in money or on shares, and 
if the latter, what proportion of the produce, 
and whether every production of the farm is 
included—whether the landlord finds any part 
of the labour or stock ; or makes any part of the 
improvements, and whether leases are given for 
a number of years—or any other inducements 
held out to encowrage tenants to improve their 
farms? 


ALBION. 


FLOM THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT, 


INLAND SWAMPS. 


Mr. £ditor—i am happy to find that a writer, 
ander the signature of * Rusticus,” has called 
the attention of the public to the neglected and 
abandoned state of the Inland Swamps, I agrec 
tully with that writer, that there are many advan- 
tages attending the culture of those lands, which 
make them extremely valuable, and I do not he- 
sitate to express the beliet, that were they put in 
any thing like the order, that is absolutely neces- 
sary to make the Tide Lands productive ; they 
wouid be restored to their former rank in the 
agricultural community. For that they were 
ouce in high estimation, there is abundance of 
proof. As rice has risen, in consequence of the 
late advices from Europe, I think it fit time for 
the proprietors of those lands, to take suitable 
steps to restore them to their former culture, but 
before any thing effectual is done, prudence sug- 
gests the propriety as a preliminary step, that ac- 
curate surveys should be taken, that proper esti- 
mates of the probable costs should be made, and 
that the work should be conducted in such a man- 
ner, as that no irregularity nor distraction of 
councils should impede its progress. 

The legal powers granted to the Commission- 
erson some of the Swamps, are fully suificient 
for this purpose, and nothing but the most extra- 
ordinary apathy, can account fortheir reluctance, 
in coming forward to perform the duty, which 
they owe to themselves, to their posterity, and to 
their country. Andhere, Mr. Editor, iet me de- 
plore the careless and neglected condition of 
agriculture generally in these lower districts. At 
a time when every effort is making in our sis- 
ter states, to ativance the cause of enlightened 
agriculture, and to realize the expression of the 
Poet—* O nimium fortunatos sua si bona norint, 
agricolas ;” it is our lot, with few exceptions, to 
witness its decline ; and to find that instead of 
progressing from year to year, that we are gra- 
dually receding; for rurai concerns, so far from 
being considered as of the highest importance 
anu the most desirable empioyment, are in most 
cases looked upon as the surest road to ruin. “ It 
is a lamentabdie fact,” observes that departed pa- 
triot, Gen. Davie, “that the generality of our ci 

tizems cultivate their lands as if they were but 
tenants at will ; as if there was a general presen- 
timent that we were all soomer or later destined 
to join in the current of Western emigration— 
and upon our present wretched system of agri- 
culture, this presentiment is notill tounded. Apa- 
thy, or an ill directed avarice; looking only to 
the advantages of the present moment, may ope- 
rate as decisively as the mandate of a despot to 
ba:ish us from our country.” What is this sys- 
tem that is so emphatically pronounced wretched 2 
Why, it is the constant succession of exhausting 
crops, such as cotton and corn, without any inter- 
vals of rest, orthe use of any meliorating process, 
aud is as applicable to one partof the country as to 
the other. if then we pursue the land killing sys- 
tem, as it has been justly called, until every prin- 
ciple of fertility is destroyed, and the country 
puts on an appearance most dreary and desolate, 
is Our condition without hope? Who can we 
censure but ourselves ? 

But is there no remedy ? aad if there is, what 
is that remedy ? Why, either to restore the ex- 
hausted lands, by judicious management, which 
must necessarily be the work of time, orintroduce 
the culture of rice into those fields whose fertility 
is such that in spite of mismanagement they will 
remain permanently productive.—Can we look on 
with calmness, and behold ourte!low citizens, year 
aiter year, quitting their native land? Can we 











contemplate, without emotions of sorrow the sad 
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reverses of fortune, which are hourly exhibiting less enlightened periods, should have been allow-|tical institutions, and to make them more con- 
themselves? That we may love our country edtoremain until this day, on the statute books formable with the spirit of this enlightened age 5 
(says Burke) it should be lovely, but how can we of a country which has, in so many respects, risen/ we have been accustomed to regard him as an emi- 
’ continue to love that country that Alls us with so above the prejudices engendered in darker times.| nent and fearless statesman—inflexible in the cause 
i many bitter recollections of the past, sad con- The abolition of usury laws, one would suppose,|of truth and free principles, and among the very 
I trasts of the present, and gloomy anticipations would as naturally follow after the establishment] last to become the slave of power or prejudice. 
: of the future. But are we to sink in desponden- of the great principles of free government, asserted| But why introduce the discussion of laws to 
- cy and despair? Certainly not: patriotism bids inthe declaration of independence, ashas the abo- regulate the interest of money, into the Ameri- 
1 us make every generous effort to restore it to its lition of church establishments, and other ‘‘ odious|can Farmer ?—Because, without any connexion 
- Joveliness ; duty calls on us co shake off that ta- monopolies.” ‘The prosecution of internal com-!with party politics, it is the concern of every day, 
1 tal apathy which now enthrals us, and which if merce, the pursuit of pleasure and of business of and of every body—we could show, if we had 
- it is longer indulged may banish us forever. It every kind, necessarily keeps half the community | room for further reflection, how properly it con- 
y then by suitable efforts we can turn the tide of in a continual state of locomotion—vehicles of/cerns the Farmers—how by the operation of 
a emigration from the Western country, and induce /all kinds, from the majestic steam ship to the|usury laws and banks, the means of lending have 
e our fellow citizens, of the Upper Districts, who Jersey wagon, are indispensable as the means of|been engrossed by a few—how the facilities of 
f may be inclined to leave their homes, to bring/intercourse between different parts of the com-| borrowing on landed security, have been destroy- 
e their industry, skill and capital to be exerted in munity: Why then might we not limit the price|ed—how the few have grown enormously wea!- 
r this favored portion of the State, we may hope to of travelling fer mile, with the same vexatious thy, while the many have been ruined. 
e see a return of the former state of things ; and minuteness of regulation, as we undertake to pre-| All that isnecessary or proper is, that the le- 
t atter a long night of sorrow and suffering, joy/scribe the ¢erms on which every individual shall gislature should establish some rate of interest, 
- may come at length in the morning. 5 loan his money ? Why not say that a man shall’ whereby to adjust cases where no particular rate 
° Can any thing be more strange and inconsistent/charge but so much per day for the hire of his has been agreed upon by the parties. 
i- than that we should be lavishing treasures to fa-; horse, as to prescribe the precise sum he should re- Edit. Am. Far. 
d cilitate our intercourse with districts beyond the ceive for the loan of the money for a given time, for mesias 
\- mountains, whilst we are neglecting the mines of|which he bought the aorse ?—suppose I buy with FROM NILES’ WEEKLY REGISTER. 
of wealth which we have at home; not that Il wishjone hundred dollars, one hundred barrets of ones 

to be understood as disapproving the policy of|fiour—why should not the legislature, which in} INTEREST ON MONEY—OR USURY. 
i- facilitating commerce with the other States, by es-|its officiousness, prohibits my lending the hun- It appears that the legislature of Louisiana, at 
it tavlishing good roads, canals, and so forth ; but|dred dollars to my neighbour for a greater consi-| the late session, passed a bill to prevent usury, 
L- at the same time that we attend to the one, let us/deration than at the rate of six dollars perannum,! or limit the amount of interest that might be 
e, not neglect the other. I have now trespassedjalso interpose and establish the exact advance at legally recovered on money. The governor re- 
h upon your patience long enough, I shall there- which I may let him have my flour? It may be| jected the bill for the reasons stated below. In 
3) fore conclude, by observing, that in a future/said, that the one transaction is more specific in| the senate, it was resolved to pass it, notwith- 
= number I will introduce the report of an able/its nature and materials, more easily subjected} standing his objections, 14 to 2, but in the 
of Engineer, after a survey made, at the request of/to legal restraint, and less liable to evasion than; house of representatives, there were 25 for the 
\t the proprietors of one of those swamps. the other: the fact is not so, andifso,the argument} bill and 11 against it. The whole number of 
s- PHILO-RUSTICUS. |drawn from it is of no avail. The value of money; members elected to this branch of the legisla- 
d — ee) ee is as liable to fluctuation, as that of other com-| ture is 48, and of these two-thirds must agree 
1e uictesu for Promotion 4ark modities—under certain circumstances, and such] to set aside the governor’s veto, and though 
t, Massachusetts Society fo § 48 as often occur, it may promote my interest to} more than two-thirds of those present were ia 
to culture. ay p {lend it at five per cent—under others, it may be] favour of it, the veto had its designed effect. 
of At the annual meeting of this Society, the 11t highly advantageous to me to borrow at ten—it| Governor Robertson’s objections to the Usury Bill, 
a- inst. Aaron Dexter, Esq. the President, (and may often afford the means not only of gain, to the TO THE SENATE 
m who has sustained various a a the ag lender and borrower, but of the salvation of the! I have givento the act entitled “an act to pre- 
ce for me yee) and Samuel W. Pomeroy, Esq. family of the latter. It is a matter which should vent usury and for other purposes,” all the con- 
st the 1st Vice President, declining a al tg be left like all other dealings, to regulate itself. sideration which the very short time it has been 
It John Lowell, Esq. was yg foerigent *| Being so left, it will soon find its proper level— before me, would allow me to bestow on it ; and 
a- Hon. Thomas L. W iuthrop, me a cs ? nt $\ rising and falling according to the demand and the for the purpose of enabling the legislature again 
i Hon, Israel Thorndike, 2d 2 P.; John Prince,| neans of supply, and the securities offered—go- |to act on it, previous to their adjournment, return 
ut Esq. £reasurer ; Hon. Richard Sullivan, Cor- verned, in short, by numberless considerations it with the following objections : 
n- responding Secretary ; roe Oe fag ig ve and circumstances, which, asthey cannot before-| It belongs to a class of laws which I do not ap- 
ed Recording Secretary ; rang d, Hor P **-'seen or controlled, no legislature should make prove, to a kind of legislation, in the propriety 
ws Rec. Sec. ; and Aaron Dexter, Esq. ’P. eter|any specific regulation on the subject—neither|of which I cannot concur. 
‘i- C. Brooks, Hon. Josiah Quincy, — perk nS>| shoul bodies of men be incorporated with ex-| Religion, the press, the price of labor, of arti- 
a= Esq. Hon. John Welles, and E. H. Derby, Esq. | -),/sin¢ frrivileges to lend. Such incorporations cles of commerce, have all, from time to time, 
to drusiecs. are contrary to the spirit of the age, and of the been subject to the regulations of government— 
1e- — 0 ee great improvements, in the science of govern- one, by one, however, they have been reluctantly 
to PRESERVATION OF GRAIN, &c. FROM{|ment, which have been fut in practice in this freed from restraint, and the great truth general- 
y$- MICE. country. ly acknowledged, that mankind, when left to 
A? ‘Mr. Macdonald, of Scalpa, in the Hebrides,}| It would not be saying too much, to aver, that |themselves, are better judges tnan their rulers, 
ng having some years ago, suffered considerably by Girard’s bank in Phiiadelphia, is the only legiti-|of what best promotes their happiness and inte- 
ere mice, put at the bottom, near the centre, and at|/mate bank in America! why do the notes of his rests. : ; rae 
8s, the top of each stack, or mow, as it was raised, bank circulate at par ?—because the publick have} Too much interference in the affairs of indivi- 
5 to three or four stalks of wild mint, with the leaves| confidence in his prudence, and the solidity of his duals has been attended with the worst effects. 
ys on, gathered near a brook ina neighbouring field, capital—Why does he not invoke the legislature Despotic governments manage every thing : all 
in- and never after had any of his grain consumed.|to invest him with chariered privileges ?—be- | wisdom, virtue, talent, is with those in power, 
ry He then tried the same experiment with his}cause he already enjoys all that should begranted, The people, im their estimation, are ignorant, 
te, cheese and other articles kept in store, and often|free access to judicial tribunals, and the impartial unworthy of confidence, unfit to be trusted even 
we injured by mice ; and with equal effect, by laying] protection of the law in common with other wer with their own concerns; others very kindly 

a few leaves, green or dry, on the articles to be|zens. save them the trouble of acting or thinking 
vat preserved.—{ Philos. Magazine. As we marvel at the continuation of absurd’ for themselves, and make them pay usurious in- 
2X usury laws, and religious tests, so we know not/terest, indeed, for the care they take of their 

——wE 0 ae e . . ~ 

ich k in the country a statesman, on whom we should/property, their body, and their souls. Free go- 
uce USURY LAWS. sooner have relied, to expose and denounce them, /|vernments leave indviduals, as much as possible, 
ity No acts of legislation can have a more immedi-|than Gov. Robertson ; for we have always admired|to themselves; indeed freedom of action and 
vill ate and general bearing on the concerns and in-|the originality and soundness of his publick views|freedom of contract, abstaining always from in- 
on teiests of civilized society, than those which are|and character. In Congress, he was amongst the}juring others by force or fraud, is the very <lefi- 
ear in tituted to control and regulate the uses o)|first to expunge error, and reform abuse—he was|nition of personal liberty—») that liberty which 
we money, by private individua's ; and it is truly|always ready to co-operate in whatever measures jit isthe duty of governments to respect. The 
sad wonderful, that such remnants of barbarous and/ were calculated to purify and embellish our poli-jcitizens of our rey ublic are not miners ina state 
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of pupilage ; they have not constituted their pub- 
lic servants their masters and guardians; they 
are not so modest as to deem themselves incom 
petent to attend to their own business, and they 
know very well that agents and managers do not 
take better views than their principals of trans- 
actions on which their property depends. 

The act under consideration does not appear to 
me to have been demanded by the community— 
that part of our society in this city, whose interests 
are particularly concerned, and whose opinions 
deserve great weight, object to the measure as 
mischievous in its tendency. ‘lo the citizens of 
the country it is probably as unwelcome as unex- 
pected. During the last summer and fall I tra- 
velled over the greater portion of the state; I 
heard complaints of the want of an organised mi- 
litia—of the situation of the public lands—of the 
defenceless state of the marine _ frontier,—I 
heard nething said of usury. If the evil exists, 
it is brought on individuals voluntarily, and man- 
kind ordinarily are ashamed of denouncing their 
own follies, or whining over their own grievan- 
ces. 

That there is want of money, I am not dispo- 








the act now under consideration ; but I object to 
it more particularly because it holds out induce- 
ments to individuals of full age, in the complete 
possession of their understanding, to violate con- 
tracts aud promises which they have deliberately 
and voluntarily made ; whereas the laws should 
never interfere but for the purpose of enforcing 
agreements fairly entered into. 

The provision too may be considered nugatory ; 
it exists already almost a dead letter in the codes 
of the several states in the union, and in that of 
our own—nothing can be more conclusive to prove 
how reprobated it is in its effects, than the fact 
of its being seldom or never resorted to. But 
as if it were not enough to enable the persons 
themselves, contracting with each other, to vio- 
late their pledged faith, strangers to the transac- 
tion are asked to intermeddle for the noble pur- 
pose of filling the coffers of colleges and schools, 
and their own pockets, with the money of others, 
although the party borrowing, and alone concern- 
ed, may have neither uttered a complaint, or have 
had reason to regret the loan he may have made 
—a business of bringing such suits would be 
among the most profitable and at the same time 











sed to deny ; but that it can be made by legisla- 


the most disreputable in which a man could en- 





tion more abundant and cheap, I cannot admit. | gage. 
It is not wonderful that there should bea scarcity | The 3d section, from the oath which is requir- 
of specie, and, of. course, any valuable represen-'ed, takes for granted the probability of every 
tative of it, when we reflect on the falling off of|creditor of an estate being an usurer—this is a 
the produce of the state, both as it respects) suspicion which I would fain hope our constituents 
quantity and price—on the need and occasion/do not merit. It is the right at least of every 
for funds always felt by an enterprising, flourish-|man to be considered innocent until he is proved 
ing and industrious people—on the exportation to be guilty. 
from the United States in the last eighteen; At the commencement of the sessionI objected 
months, of upwards of $7,000,000. In Boston to the power now vested in the executive, of be- 
alone, in a few months, nearly $2,000,000 were stowing certain offices without the consent of the 
taken out of the accustomed range of its circula- senate. I have seeu no cause to change my opi- 
tion—the pressure was great indeed, but that in-nion. The present act, in authorising the gover- 
telligent people resorted to no unusual expedi-| nor alone, to commission brokers, recognises that 
ents, neither to usury Jaws, nor stop laws, nor an! principle and adds to its evils. The same sec- 
increase of banks, and consequent inundation of tion punishes with imprisonment any person act- 
paper—they knew very well that the mevement)ing as a broker who shall not have been commis- 
of “specie and its price were asindependent of hu-|sioned, or who shall have been deprived of his of- 
man ordinances as the currents of the ocean,|fice.—Now, I agree with the author of a report 
which, ebbing and flowing, seek their level, re-|on a plan of penal code for the state, “ that no 
gardiess of the chains of a Xerxes, or the man- punishments greater than are necessary to effect 
dates of aCanute. No individual, no community,|the work of invention ought to be inflicted ; that 
that has any thing of equal value to give for mo-|those which produce it, by uniting reformation 
ney, need be apprehensive of not obtaining it.|with example, are best adapted to the end; that 
It goes where it is wanted, and can be purchas-!modes of punishment, inconsistent with the true 
ed with more certainty and more celerity than)maxims of penal law, have their advocates ; that 
corn, cloth, or any article whatever—we as sure-|imprisonment, as a corrective, is nearly the worst 
ly get money for produce, as produce for money|that can be applied ; that it is a school for vice 
—we as readily procure Spanish dollars for flour,|and every species of corruption.”’ ne 
cotton, &c. as in Spain they obtain these articles} The gentleman must have had the jail of New 
for their dollars: there is no danger of their be-/Orleans in his eye ; and, will you send a broker 
ing enabled to prevent their exportation—this/there for acting a single hour without a commis- 
experiment has been sufficiently tried in Spain,|sion, for three or twelve months ? No, surely not! 
Portugal and other countries. Moncy escapes in| Let us reserve that sink of horror and iniquity for 
spite of every effort to confine it—the attempt to| those by whom itis now filled : murderers, thieves, 
do so is as futile as an effort to stop up the pores/and, shall I proceed ? unfortunate debtors, 
of the skin, The section which authorises criminal prosecu- 
I am opposed for my part, to regulate the price|tiens against those why shall receive more than 
of auy thing—the bread of the baker, the meat/legal interest, and directs that the sentence of 
of the butcher, the money of those who have it,}conviction shall be published in the newspapers 
is their own property. as much so as their honse/of the city at the expense too of the individual 
or goods—they have a perfect right to part with/thus prosecuted, is a mockery of human feelings, 
them or not on such terms, and on such alone, as/as inexcusable as the disregard of the rights of 
they may chuse. Tolls at bridges, ferries, loans/libe:ty manifested in the provision just before al- 
by chartered companies; these are privileges|luded to—is usury, though called a misdemeanor, 
conferred by government, and of course subjectito be considered as worse than the blackest 
to such conditions as government may impose ;|crime ? the murderer is not required to be the 
but the property of individuals, acquired by theirjherald of his having violated. the law of God ; 
skill and labor, stands on a widely different foot-|shall we attempt to place lowerin degradation one 
ing ; its worth depends on the market price, ajwho disregards the arbitrary enactment of his 
much better criterion of its value than any otherjfellow man? 
by which it can be determined. The multiplication of oaths which the law pro- 
Such are the views ofa general nature which/duces, cannot but be regretted by its warmest ad- 
have occurred to me, in the hasty examination of[/vocates ; and the litigation to whicl: it will neces- 


sarily give rise, will be felt as an evil greater and 
more certain than any it is intended to prevent. 

The effects of the act on trade and commerce, 
and indeed on all the transactions of society, will] 
be, I apprehend, in the highest degree un- 
favourable and ruinous. The 7th, 10th, 11th, 
and 12th’sections are particularly objectionable ; 
they have a tendency to embarrass all money 
and exchange negociations, by creating doubts, 
suspicions and difficulties, the bane of all com- 
merce, and as yet happily unknown to this com- 
munity. ‘The money of the country will vanish 
from circulation when banks and capitalists find 
themselves shackled with vexatious and inconve- 
nient regulations, unusual punishment and des- 
tructive litigation. The course of borrowing and 
lending is just such as circumstances, and those 
whose interests are concerned, have made it. 

It necessarily, in all intelligent and prudent 
societies, takes the best possible directions ; if 
not, laws will but increase the evil. Men of prin- 
ciple will not borrow in a manner ruinous to 
their interests; men of honour will not lend as 
extortioners ; these form the great body of the 
community; their rights ought not to be tram- 
pled wpon under the vain expectation of reform. 
ing the prodigal, or of infusing charity into the 
bosom of those who are strangers to benevolence 
and liberal feelings. 

Objecting then, on principle, to many of the 
provisions of the act; believing, as I censcien- 
tiously do, that its effects will be injurious, as 
weil to the morals as to the pecuniary interests 
of society, I feel myself reluctantly compelled to 
withhold from it my approval. 

THOS. B. ROBERTSON. 

New Orleans, March 24, 1823. 


Oe 
A report of the tobacco inspected at, and de- 
livered from Pig Point Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter, commencing on the 7th day 
of Jannary, and erding on the 7th day of April, 
eighteen hundred and twenty three. 
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GASSAWAY PINDELL, Inspector, 

Pig Point Warehouse. 
TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, April 12, 1823. 
True Copy, from the original report on file 
in this office. 


B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
p ____ 


Editorial Correspondence. 


Pequea, Lancaster county, Penn. June 12, 1823. 


A greater prospect of a more luxuriant crop of 
wheat than we had the beginning of the present 
spring, has not been observed in this county for 
some years. “Then the toil-worn farmer could 
pleasantly stroll round his fields, and in review- 
ing them, could justly anticipate a full and rich 
reward at harvest time, for all his toil and hard 
earned labour ;” but lo, a sad reverse—now, in- 
stead of viewing his fields with that delight and 
pleasure before experienced in passing them, his 
eyes are rather inclined to the ground, at his 
feet, pondering upon what method the weaver, 
blacksmith, shoemaker, tailorand wheel-wright 
should be paid—looking over his wheat field, he 
has no prospect of its coming gut of it—fer in- 
stead of wheat, there are cheat and numerous 
other weeds; the wheat standing fast, since 
about the first of May, That stapleupon which 
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all his hopes depended has vanished. Such has 
becn the destruction of the Hessian Fly, that some 
fields will not produce as much as the seed sown, 
which in April promised an abundant crop; though 
happily, it is not so generally, some helds will 
produce an abundant crop, while others adjoin- 
ing, will not be worth cutting: upon the whole, 
we may anticipate a little better than half a crop 
of wheat. Rye is very good; cheat hasnot been 
observed in so great a quantity for a long time; 
in ashort ride 1 made in this county a few days 
ago, I observed several fields, that, by enquiry, l 
understood were seeded with whicat last fall, and 
seemed to do very well until the shooting or 
heading: then, instead of wheat heads making 
their appearance, cheat sprang out; had it been 
wheat, it would have been a good crop ; so uni- 
form was the cheat, that by looking over the fields 
vou would hardly believe there would be 100 
Leads of wheat in a ten acre field. 


In this, | am willing to take the side of 


your correspondent, “* Plain Sense,” in opposition 


tos. V.S., though I should run the risk of being 
classed among the superstitious and credulous.jam sorry to say that our wheat will fall far 
A very great failure of pasturage, and mowing short of the average quantity. The Hessian Fly 
lands is experienced here this season, more sojhas been unusually formidable, and the chinch- 


than for a great length of time. In consequence 


of the dry seasons, and hard winter, clover will 


pot remain more than one yearin the ground : 
why it is more apt to draw out during the win- 
ter now, than formerly, is a question that I 
should wish to have solved. Some attribute it 
to plaster of paris, but I think wrongfully. In 
Chester county, to take it in general, the clover 
is good and abundant; while in Lancaster county, 
on the very best land, there is none, comparative- 
ly speaking ; if liming throws itin their tavour, 
the farmers of this section of the country, are 
following their example ; every farmeris anxious 
togeta lime-kiln built, and are in quite a spirit 
of liming; observing they have too long been 
putting their farms in their pockets. 

In consequence of the failure of clover, there 
was a great quantity of millet sown by the far- 
mers of the county, and much more would have 
been sown, could the seed have been obtained ; 
itis as yet but little known among us. Corn for 
the week past appears to be at a stand, having 
had no rain for two weeks. The cut-worm has 
made some depredations, but-not generally ; it is 
a white-worm, called by some here, the white- 

rub, and appears to vie with the Hessian 

ly in its depredations. It travels about halt 
an inch under the surface of the ground, and 
destroys every thing in its course—corn, oats, rye, 
barley, timothy, clover, &c. all suffer by its keen 
appetite. 
Respectfully your’s, 
) as 














Bladensburgh, Md. 11th June, 1823. 


“We are suffering thus early by a severe 
irought, accompanied by unusual cocl weather, 
which gives the face of our country, the worst 
appearance I have. ever witnessed, and ren- 
ders the prospects of the agriculturist truly 
gloomy. I thank you for the fine sample of to- 
bacco you sent me; it is better than we can 
aise on our highly manured lands; though the 
trop of the last year was much better than usu- 
al, more especially in the lower part of the coun- 
DP they never wanted rain to mature it 
” ye \ 


Zalbot county, ( Md.) June 16, 1823. 
“While in Philadelphia, in May last, I got for 


ished style of cultivation; but I doubt whether | 
17 inches depth of ploughing will suit any one, 
who does not reside next door neighbour to the 
Augean stables of a great city. 

““When 1 left home the middie of May, the 
Hessian Fly, the small white worm in the bud,; 
and the chinch-bug had been for ten days com-, 
mitting the most terrible ravages on our wheat, 
crops. It has pleased Heaven measurably to stay 
these plagues. On the light lands the crops are’ 
done—on our best wheat lands in a few instan-| 
ces the crops will be full; the average of these: 
last, generally will be from a half to two-thirds 
of a crop—the heads are of very good size, and 
the quality promises to be good. it would now} 
be improved by two or three good showers. 
We are excessively dry, and without them the 
ripening will be too rapid forthe perfection of 
the grain.” 





Nottoway county, Va. June 3, 1823. 
| * As it may bea matterof curiosity to know 
ithe prospect of crops in this part of Virginia, I 





bug has done us great injury. The spring with 
lus has been uncommonly dry, which from my 
‘observation, is favourable to the progress of the 
latter insect, as I always observe them more 
numerous on thirsty spots. Some of my old 
jneighbours inform me that when they made 
their appearance some forty years since, they 
were entirely destroyed by a wet season.” 








Gloucester county, Va. Muy 24, 1823. 

““The crops of wheat and barley, in these 
low grounds, exhibit a very flattering appear-| 
ance ; but the Hessian Fly, as1 am informed, 
has done considerable injury to the wheat fields 
of those gentlemen, who reside in the high lands. 
In consequence of the unusually cool nights 
which we lately had, our corn, after being plant- 
ed, stood badly ; multitudes of corn grubs cut-; 
ting it down, almost as soon as it made its ap-' 
pearance. 





corn. 
Next fall I hope to be able to set out cuttings 
of the CHEROKEE Rosg, sufficient to afford mea 
long and handsome hedge. The vegetation of the 
rose, so politely transmitted to me by Mr. Row- 
and of Charleston, has been very active upon 
these low grounds, and I have no doubt, but the 
rose will prove tous a most desirable acquisition. 
It is really a beautiful prospect to contem- 
plate'a luxuriant bush of this rose, in all the 
glory of full bloom It reminds me very much 
of the gay and gaudy drapery, which the Cornus 
Florida displays in the vernal season of the year. 
Nor is the corolla of the rose wanting, in re- 
semblance tu that of the ornamental “ pride of 
our forests.”” With joyful anticipation, thereiore, 
do I look forward to the period, when a large 
portion of my farm will be embellished and 
adorned with a hedge so beautiful and so useful.” 


Richmond, 16th June, 1823. 
“Crops of wheat in Virginia, notwithstanding 
the ravages of the Fly, will be much better 
than was expected some weeks ayo.” 





: Hertford, N. C. June 14, 1823. 
“TI regret to say that the cro 1s of wheat are 
very much injured in this county, but in the 
adjoining county of Pasquotank, I am informed 





n hour to Col. Powel’s—and was very much 
ratified by a — walk with him over part of 


the cold weather have all been agaiast wheat. 


they are folerably good. The fly, the bug and 
We had some trost here on Thursday morniag 





his beautiful grounds—his growing crop uf man- 
€. wurtzel, was in the finest order and most fin-| 


last.” 


tory vicious Spanish horse confined in it. 


We have, therefore encountered a 
good deal of trouble in replanting and setting our 


Duncansville, S. C. 24th May, 1823. 
DEAR Sia, 


Since sealing my letter this morning, I found 
from the enclosed from the National Intelligencer 
of the 10th inst. that I had forgot either to plant or 
send you some seed of the “*Sword Bean,” given 
me by Capt. Warley. I will plant in the morn- 
ing—they require something to run on—will bear 
till frost—are said to be very productive; but I 
know not if any fair experiment has been made 
of their utility—the pods are often more than two 
feet long, and when young, are eaten by the ne- 
groes. But I never have neard of the trial asa 
vegetable tor the table. 


Your’s, &c. 


A bean, pod from the south, (full of large beans,) 
which measured thirteen inches in length, and 
four in circumference, has been exhibitedin Pro- 
vidence. Itis inthe shape of a Turkish sabre, of 
ayellowish hue, and beautifully seamed on both 
sides. This singular vegetable grew in Florida, 
and was sent to a gentleman in Providence, who 
will endeavour to propagate it. We presume 
this is the same kind of bean, upon the stalk of 
which the hero of the Nursery tale climbed to the 
moon.—WVew York Com. Adver. 


Tuckersville, June 1, Wayne county, Georgia, 
“ As I believe it will please you, I will just add 
that I have one acre of guinea Grass, transplant- 


ed, and growing well. I have fed my horses 
with it since the 25th of May.” 





Ludlow Station, near Cincinnati, ( Ohio, ) 
May 23, 1823. 
I send you the description of a mode of break- 


ing refractory horses, which a friend of mine 
saw practised in Texas—it may be beneficial. 
know the information to be correct, as it came 
from an honourable man, 


I 


A pen was made 18 feet square, anda refrac- 
The 
gentleman who undertook the management of the 
horse, Mr. B. of Tennessee, went into the afore- 
said pen witha bunch of switches, and exercised 
them on the animal. He was at first very vio- 
lent; but at length, to save himself, kept as near 
his castigator as possible ; then the man wouid 
mount the fence, and make the horse come to 
,him. He would afterwards descend and whip 
ithe horse round again and again, and make him 
‘come up to the fence, and then mount him. In 
ithis manner the violence of the outrageous ani- 
mal was subdued, and made tractable and gentle 
in less than two hours, 
Fort Osage, ( Missouri.) April 8, 1823. 

“TI am, at this moment, experimenting in ny 
nursery.—I have grafted apples on sycamore 
and cotton tree stocks, close tothe root. I am 
told that the most flourishing and surest orch- 
ards, of apples in the west, are growing on sy- 
camore roots. 1 am trying peaches on the wild 
plum, and shall, by recommendation of one of 
my neighvours, graft some peaches on stocks of 
the common black walnut. This neighbour of 
mine assures me, that he has seen a very o/d and 
flourishing peach tree, growing on a walnut—it 
is easy to try it; and siould it succeed, perhips 
we may be able to cbtain durable peach trees— 
at least, we shall escape the annoyance of tie 
worm. 1 am determined totry all manner of 
ways to procure a good permanent peach orcn- 
ard. The result of such of my experiments ag 
prove siccessiul, shall be made known to you in 
due time. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


HOW TO PRESERVE PICKLES. 
Dear Sir, 

Observing in your paper of the 23d ult. an ar- 
ticle on the subject of “rec/aiming frozen pic- 
kles,”’ reminds me of the manner my wife fre- 
serves them; by which means, let them be fro- 
zen ever so hard, they are not in the least in- 
jured, but are as hard, green, and bright at 
this moment as in the fail. 

To twelve quarts of d0i/ing water, pyt a pint 
of salt; as soon as it is dissolved, put in the 
cucumbers, peppers, or any other vegetable you 
wish to preserve, and set the vessel near the 
fire, so asto keep them blood warm. Change 
this brine every other day, during fourteen days, 
and keep it covered with fresh cabbage leaves. 
At the end of this time, take them from the 
brine, put them into the vessel in which you 
mean to preserve them, and pour on them boil- 
ing vinegar, to cure them. Be careful to stir 
them occasionally to prevent a scum rising on 


the top. 
AGRICOLA. 
Pittsfield, ( Ms.) June, 1823. 


—— ar 

On the 2d inst. Mr. Aaron Sherwood, of Ben- 
nington, Vt. sheared from one sheep eighteen 
pounds and fourteen ounces of washed wool, of a 
d quality, and about sixteen inches in length. 
The Beep was four years old this season, and 

















four white ones, and a dish of sprats. They din- 
ed at ten, and supped at four in the afternoon. 
The gates were shut at nine, and no farther in- 
gress or egress permitted. 





The famous Duke of Buckingham could afford 
to have his diamonds tacked so loosely on, that 
when he chose to shake a few off on the ground, 
he obtained all the fame he desired from the 
pickers-up, who were generally /es dames de la 
cour ; for our Duke never condescended to ac- 
cept what he himself had dropped. His cloaks 
were trimmed with great diamond buttons, and 
diamond hatbands, cockades, and ear-rings, yok- 
ed with great ropes and knots of pearls. This 
was, however, but for ordinary dances. “ He 
had twenty-seven suits of clothes made, the rich- 
est that embroidery, lace, silk-velvet, silver, 


was a white uncut velvet, set all over, both suit 
and cloak, with diamonds valued at fourscore 
thousand pounds, besides a great feather stuck all 
over with diamonds, as were also his sword-gir- 
dle, hat, and spurs.” In the masques and ban- 
quets with which the Duke entertained the Court, 
he usually expended for the evening from one to 
five thousand pounds. To others, I leave to cal- 
culate the value of money ; the sums of this gor- 
geous wastefulness, it must be recollected, occur- 
red before this million age of ours. 
Curiosities of Literature. 


a 





weighed with the fleece on, one huncred and se- 
venty-eight pounds. This is said to be the lar- 
gest fleece ever sheared in Vermont, or perhaps 
in the United States. 

Quere—was this the fleece of one year’s 
growth ?—Edit. dm, Far. 

= 
FROM THE FREDLRICKTOWN HERALD. 

Sir—As the hooping cough is at this time in 
Frederick-Town, and spreading through the 
county, you will render a service to the poor par- 
ticularly, by publishing the following excellent 
remedy : 

Dissolve 80 grains of salt of tartar in a pint of 
clear water, add to it 40 grains of cochineal, and 
sweeten it with loaf sugar. Give a child one 
year old, one tea spoonful four times a day, with 
a table spoonful of barley water immediately af- 
ter. Boiled apples put into warm milk, may be 
the chief food, if they can be had. This will 
relieve the patient in two or three days, and cure 
in a week, 

In the last stage of this complaint, take the 
tincture of bark one ounce and an half, paregoric 
half an ounce, tincture of cantharides one drachm, 
mix them, and give to a child of 12 months old 
15 drops three times a day, and so on in propor- 
tion to the age of the patient. 


——_="(” = 


Dinner Hour—The modern hours of cating 
have reached an excess that is perfectly ridicu 
lous. Now what do people get by this? If 
they make dinner their principal meal, and do 
not wish to pall their appetite by eating before it, 
they injure their health. Then in winter they 
have two or more hours of candlelight before 
dinner, and in summer they are all at table 
during the pleasantest part of the day , and in 
this to get a /ong morning—for idle people, to 
whom one would suppose the shortest nmiorning 
would be too long! In the Northamberland 
household book for 1512, we are informed, “ thai 
the family rose at six in the morning. My Lord 
and my Lady had set on their table tor breakfast 
at seven, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, two 


Holinshead says that the best wine was to be 
found in monasteries, for “‘that the merchant 
would have thought his soul would go straightway 


ito the devil, if he should serve monks with other 


than the best.” 

Pulpit Candour—A_ preacher in the west of 
England preached during the whole of Lent in 
a town where he was never invited to dine. He 
said in his farewell sermon, *“* I have preached 
against every vice except that of good living, 
which I believe is not to be found amongst you, 
and therefore needeth not my reproach.” 


Glue.—It has been erroneously stated in the 





glue; but it will never set or harden. For a 
strong, firm, cheap glue, nothing has yet been 
discovered superior to the best kind of that which 
is in general use; and for a fine, clear, and trans 

parent kind, which will even unite glass so as to 
render the fracture almost imperceptible, nothing 
is equal to isinglass boiled in spirits of wine. 

For the last two or three weeks, the town has 
been in a state of anxious stsfense, respecting a 
Mademoiselle Mercandotti, a fascinating young 
lady, who had an engagement at the King’s The- 
atre. The lady suddenly relinquished that con- 
nexion for another of a different nature, and quit- 
ted town. She is stated to be the natural daughter 
ofthe Earl of F.and was born in Spain but has been 
some time in this country under the care of her 
noble father. Her inclinations led her to the 
stage, where she was guarded with paternal soli- 
citude ; and where she became an object of ge- 
neral interest. A rich commoner, Mr. Ball, 
(called the Golden Bail) became attached to her, 
and the following appears to be the denouement. 

Mr. Hughes Ball, and Mademoiselle Mer- 
candotti—By a letter we have received frem 
Banff, N. B., this morning, it appears that the 
fair Lady was married there to Mr. H. Ball, on 
Sunday the 22nd ult. and immediately afterwards 
the happy pair set off for Dalgetty Castle, the 
seat of Smal Duff, The ceremony was per- 
formed at Duff-house, the seat of the Earl of 
Fife, which is in the immediate vicinity of Banff. 
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BALTIMORE MARKET. 


PRICES CURRENT.—coRRECTED WEEKLY. 
Flour, best white wheat, $8—Howard street 


| Superfine, $7 25—fine do. $675—Wharf, do. $7— 


sales—W hite wheat, $1 42to 1 50—Red do. $1 42 
to $1 48—Rye, 75 cents—Corn, 50 to 52 cents 
—country Oats, 40 cents— Beef, 8 cts. per le, 
—Live Cattle, §6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
con, round, 8 to 9 cents per lb—-Pork $4 50 to 
5 50 per c. lb—6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per Ib.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts —Red Clover Seed, $5 56 
a $6—Orchard Grass do. $3--Herds’ Grass do. $3 
—Timothy do. $4 50--Millet, none--Buckwheat, 
$1 50-—F lax Seed, 75 to 80 cts—Whiskey, from 
the wagons, 30 to 31 cts. per gal. including the 
barrel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts.—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, $6 50, scarce—Herrings, 
No. 1, $2 75 per bbl—-No. 2, $2 50-—Fine salt, 
60 to 65 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 70—Butter, 
(firkin) 12 cts per lb.—Eggs, 124 cts. per doz. 
—Hay, $18 per ton—Straw, $9. 
Maryitanp Tosacco, same as last report. 


ee ee 


Seed Buckwheat. 


Just received 100 bushels Buckwheat, particu- 
larly selected for seeding, for sale b 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, 
No. 1, Ellicott street, Pratt street wharf. 
Also for sale as above, 
White Norfolk ? Turnip seeds of this year’s 
Yellow Bullock growth, 
and which can be warranted to vegetate, 
Ruta Baga (Turnip) seed, imported from Swe- 
den. 


Sundry Implements of Husbandry as usual. 
June 25, 1823. 
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A Gentleman and Lady 


Who have for several years past, superintend- 
ed a female seminary in Baltimore, are desirous 
of locating themselves somewhere in the country, 
where vicinage to a populous neighbourhood 
would justify the expectation of reasonable pa- 
tronage.—The most respectable references can 
be given—Information of such a situation, di- 
rected to A. B., will be thankfully received, 
and promptly attended to. ‘ 


= ee 


FOR SALE 


At a low price and on a long credit, the FARM 
on Elk Ridge, occupied by Mr, H. Scott, and 
formerly owned by Luther Martin, Esq. containing 
about eleven hundred acres, 

It is situated about eleven miles from this city, 
near the Washington road, and is considered re- 
markably healthy—The situation is handsome, 
and the land easily improved by plaster and clo- 
ver. This property will be divided if required, 
and immediate possession given—For terms ap- 
ply to 





See: 








ROBERT & JOHN OLIVER. 4 
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Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S, SKINNER, Ede 
tor, by JOSEPH ROBINSON, on the North West corner of Market 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every description of Book 
and Job Printing is executed with neamess and despatch—Orders 
from adistance for PRINTING or BINDENG, with proper di: 
rections promply attended to, addiegjed to J. Robinson, Baltimor. 
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~ Internal Improv ement. 


ON THE PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE, 
TO MARYLAND, OF A CANAL TO THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No. VI. 


The evidence of experience, is decidedly in fa- 
vour of ten thousand dollars a mile being am- 
ply sufficient, to ofien a Canal for boat-navi- 
gation, and to leave a handsome surplus re- 
maining. 

47. In ascertaining the most eligible route for 

the proposed Canal between Baltimore and the 
Susquehanna, it would certainly be desirable 
that it should be located as far to the westward 
as practicable, so as to come in contact with the 
waters of Great Pipe Creek. In this direc- 
tion, I have believed it would be likely to be 
more easily made than further to the eastward. 
It is evident that it would embrace more advan- 
tages. Its facilities would be more immediately 
extended to a wider range of country, and an op- 
portunity afforded of introducing into it, the Junc- 
tion Canal, from that of the Potomac, to much 
greater advantage than in any other position. 
Under these views, it has appeared to me, that in 
exploring the route, it would be a very eligible 
plan to commence the surveying and levelling, 
frerhaps, at Bower’s mill, and from thence to 
proceed up the main branch of Great Pike Creek 
to its very source; carefully noting at the conflu- 
ence of the several lateral streams, the number of 
‘quare inches of running water, and the precise ele- 
vation at the junction of each. Let the same kind 
of examination be next applied to the principal 
head branches of the Patapsco, the Little Conewa- 
go, the Codorus, and the Great Falls of Gunpow- 
der, as far downward as may appear to be neces- 
sary. Then by surveying and levelling so much 
of the summit of the dividing ridge, as shall 
be fequired for the purpose of determining all 
its lowest and narrowest situations, and by con- 
necting, with this operation, the elevation of the 
different sources, whose levels were before taken, 
the data thus obtained, when duly compared and 
examined, will determine to a certainty, what 
quantity of water, if any, can be carried over 
any low: or narrow place, without cutting, or 
otherwise, the real depth and extent 9f cutting 
that in any and every instance, will be required 
to admit a certain quantity of water to flow 
through from one side to the other; or, in other 
words, by these means, it may in a short time, 
be conclusively known whether the proposed Ca- 
nal is inreality, easy or difficult, practicable, or 
impracticable in that direction. 

48, Should the preceding operations result in 
the discovery of an advantageous position, where 
the required supply of water can be conducted 
over or through the summit of the dividing ridge, 
the primary desideratum will then be secured. 
Jt will then only remain to explore with atten- 
tion the most eligible route from thence to the 
Susquehanna on the one side of the ridge, and to 
Baltimore onthe other. But owing to no such 
route ever having been levelled or surveyed, the 
aggregate rise and fal), and the length, are, of 
course, both unknown. Robert Mills, page 93, 
of his Treatise on Inland Navigation, upon what 
authority he has not informed us, has stated 
the distance at 75 miles; but I am convinced it 
must certainly be more. My method of calcu- 
lation isthus: The distance from Philadelphia to 
the mouth of Swatara, as measured on a map of 
the country, is 86 miles ; from Baltimore to York- 
Haven, 58 Then, because a water route of 140 
miles has been located and measured between 
the two former points, it follows by proportion, 
that 86 miles, in a direct line: are to 58: as 140 
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miles of water route: are to 94 miles and nearly 
a half, for the length of a new channel between 
Baltimore and York-Haven. ‘This, I consider 
quite as likely to be over the true distance as 
under it; but to avoid with greater certainty the 
risk of its being under-rated, let its length be 
stated at the round number of 100 miles.—Agree- 
ably to the most correct data, of which I have 
been able to avail myself, I should estimate the 
rise and fall of the whole route at about 360 feet; 
but for the same reason, as above, I will admit 
that it may amount to 400 feet; that is an aver- 
age of 4 feet to every mile. Having thus esti- 
mated a Canal from Baltimore to the Susquehan- 
na at 100 miles, which at ten thousand dollars 
per mile, would cost one million of dollars—I 
next propose to submit my reasons for believing 
that were this sum judiciously and economically 
applied, it would, in all probability, be sufficient, 
not only to meet every necessary exfrense, but 
also to leave a handsome surplus remaining. 

49. Since my preceding number was put in 
type, I have had access to the Annual Report 
of the Canal Commissioners of the state of New 
York, dated 24th February, 1823. By this do- 
cument, it appears to be announced, as a proba- 
ble event, that the Erie and Champlain Canals, 
will cost $7,603,386. But upon further glancing 
my eye over the document, I find that large dis- 
bursements are included in that sum which can- 
not, with propriety, be taken into the Canal es- 
timates. It appears, for example, that in open- 
ing a connexion between the Salina side-cut, and 
Onandago lake, a work entirely new and distinct 
from the original 414 miles of canal ; in improv- 
ing the navigation of the Hudson; in the pay- 
ment of interest and two other items; and for 
superintendance and the collection of tolls, up- 
wards of $764,000 have been expended out of the 
Canal fund. Ir. addition to this, it appears by 
the Annual Report of 27th February, 1822, page 
15, that contracts had then commenced to be 
taken much lower than at any prreceding pfreriod. 
Again, it is understood that prior to the attain- 
ment of that certainty and facility of operation, 
which have been acquired by experience, the 
New-York movements were abundantly slower 
and more incident to error than at present. 
Great and numerous, no doubt, are the improve- 
ments, which in the course of a number of year’s 
practice, have been developed in every department 
of the business, and very great, to acertainty, must 
now be the advantages of these improvements. 
Thus, I presume, it may rationally and safely be 
inferred, that had the citizens of New York been 
prepared, in the outset, to have brought into 
action all that skill and ability for which their 
engineers and their workmen have now become 
conspicuous, their canals might have been com- 
pleted not only in much greater perfection, but 
at least twenty per cent. cheaper, (I am informed 
the estimates of many are much higher,) than 
under existing disadvantages was by any means 
possible. 

50. But of all this superior skill and ability, 
we may now avail ourselves. The aid of their 
Engineers, their Canal-makers, and their imple- 
ments can be readily obtained for a moderate 
compensation. For these reasons, let 20 per 
cent. be deducted from the $7,603,386 before men- 
tioned, and the aforesaid $764,000 from the re- 
mainder, there will then be left, for the cost of 
their Canals, were they now to be made under 
all the advantages of the latest improvements, 
in the art of Canal-making, $5,318,709. But, by 
proportion 216, the cubic feet in a yard of Ca- 
nal of 24 feet water-line: are to 408, the cubic 
feet for 40 feet water-line :: as 414 miles: are to 
782 miles. Wherefore admitting the size before 
proposed, (45) to be sufficient, the New-York 





414 miles of Canal are equivalent to 782 miles of 
that size. Consequently if $5,318,709 be divided 
by 782 miles, the quotient $6,800 is the aver- 
age cost per mile, at the same rate, of a canal 
from Baltimore to the Susquehanna. Hence it 
conclusively follows, that taking for our data the 
actual experience of the state ot New York, 100 
miles of Canal ought now to be made by the 
state of Maryland for $680,000; that is, out of 
an appropriation of one million of dollars, at ten 
thousand dollars per mile, a handsome surplus 
amounting to $320,000, no less than 32 per cent. 
on the original appropriation, ought still to re- 
main unexpended. 

51. This appears, of itself, to be evidence suf- 
ficiently clear and conclusive to establish my 
proposition, but more remains to be offered, which 
will be made the subject of a subsequent num- 
ber. WILLIAM KENWORTHY. 


AGRICULTURE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Cambridge, E. §. Md. June 14, 1823. 
DEAR SIR, . 

Your favour some time past, enclosing some 
stalks of wheat, and a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Nelson of Virginia, containing his notice of a 
new enemy to that important staple of our coun- 
try, I received, and thank you for the personal 
politeness, as well as for the zeal, which you 
discover, in the cause which you have underta- 
ken, and by your devoted attentions have so high 
ly promoted. 

I am gratified to have the proof of Mr. Nel- 
son’s letter, that a gentleman of observation 
and talent is occasionally to be found, who dis- 
cerns the important relation of entomology te 
agriculture, and fears not the imputation of “ stu- 
dying trifles,’ when the happiness, and the 
very existence of his fellow beings are involved 
in the study. 

The insect, which I discovered in the stalks 
of wheat, forwarded by Mr. Nelson, I found al- 
so in my own wheat; and it has, the present 
year, done infinitely more injury to the crops of 
Dorchester, than the Hessian Fly, though the 
fact has not been generally noticed by the far- 
mers, who are too apt in the vexatious mortifica- 
tion of disappointed hope, to adopt a sentiment 
of haughty indifference, “ causa latet, vis est no- 
tissima.” 4 

This new insect and the Hessian Fly, very 
much resemble each other in the imagoor pa- 
rent state, when viewed with the naked eye: 
in that of the larva, or caterpillar, they are ve- 
ry dissimilar; the one incapable of locomotion, 
injures the plant, chiefly by mechanically in- 
terrupting the ascent of the sap; the other, by 
mastication, and actually feeding upon it. 

In the imago, or fly state, viewed with a glass, 
it is plainly discoverable that this new insect 
belongs to the order “‘ Hymenoptera” of Lin- 
neus, having four membranous wings, and a 
sting ; and that it isof the genus “‘ Tenthredo” or 
““Saw Fly,” of which there are many species ; 
most of which nidificate in the buds of flowers ; 
and others, in the tender stalks of various 
plants, of southern growth; their sting, which 
is serrated, appears to be designed, rather for 
an oviduct, than a weapon; by means of this 
saw, and duct, they are enabled to deposite their 
ova, in the interior,of the wheat stalk, where they 
are speedily metamorphosed into the larva or 
caterpillar, which feeds voraciously upon the 
stalk, until fitted for the chrysalis, from which it 
shortly evolves into the “‘ parent fly ;” and cuts 
it ©» ~ out of the stalk, which, by this time, is 
ne ».rily weakened, or destroyed; and a tew 
days only, will complete this whole routine of 
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possibly be diminished, by the introduction of a 
solid-straw wheat, or, by the strong ligneeus 
straw of the Egyptian wheat. 

The Hessian Fly, when examined with a glass 
is found to belong to the order “ Diptera” hav- 
ing two membranous wings ; and to the genus 
“Tipula:” yet these two insects, so different in 
reality, have an appearance, to the naked eye, 
precisely similar, in the fly-state, the second 
pair of wings, of the Tenthredo, being generally 
concealed under the coarse upper wings, unless 
in the act of flying, or pierced with a sharp in- 
strument, 

It may appear to bea matter of idle curiosity 
to examine the minute differences of these ani- 
malcules; but, by accurate notice of their pecu- 
liar forms, habitudes, and modes of warfare 
upon the vegetable kingdom, their creation may 
be diminished, or their attacks considerably 
averted. 

From causes accidental or unknown, insects 
may exist among us for ages, with unoffending 
characters, and suddenly, like swarms of infu- 
riate Goths and Vandals, overrun and desolate 
the c@antry; perhaps for a season alone; and, 
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your hogs in the wrong sign, your bacon in boil- 
ing, will shrink up to one halfits size. I will 
add another opinion, very common and confi- 
dently maintained, by the wise ones, that there 
are, also, peculiar times in every month, more 
safe than others, for the castration of lambs, and 
the spaying of sows. That the greater part of 
your lambs and sows, willdie, if the proper time 
is neglected in performing the operation. I con- 
sider the moon’s influence, and all such notions, 
to be a cheat. The moon has, no doubt, some 
influence, in the maturing of plants; but it can- 
not possibly have any agency in the metamor- 
phose of that inestimable plant, whea?, and the 
success or failure of altering your lambs and sows, 
The oat grass is to be found growing spontane- 
ously every where in my neighbourhood, in places 
where wheat has never been cultivated—in 
woods, in meadows, and in damp situations, and 
even among bull rushes. The proof of the lat- 
ter, accompanies this letter, the rush and cheat 
growing together. ‘The probable failure of the 
crops of wheat with * Plain Sense,” arises from 
the Hessian Fly, or other insects—the unfa- 
vourable winters, blue grass, and from’ sowing 


as unexpectedly, retire; others appear, which{the same kind of grain, so repeatedly on the 


have never before been seen in our climate, com- 
mit ravages and disappe:r: such has been the 
fact, with the “ Cassida,” or ‘tortoise beetle,”’! 


same ground, and not any aberration of nature, 
from her established course. ‘lhe greater part 
of the plants growing in a stack yard, where 


which appeared in immense s-varms, and des-! wheat has been got out, or around a barn, to be 


troyed my crop uf tobacco in 1819; of which I 
then gave you a description; they have not, 
since that period, been seen, except occasionally, 
in 1820, a few; and the oldest inhabitants, had 
never seen them before. ‘The Tenthredo, I sus- 
pect, is no less a stranger to this cli-nate; at 
least, it has never before rendered itself con- 
spicuous, by the selection of so costly a diet, as 
that of wheat, and it is tobe hoped, will short- 
ly with the Cassida be-satiated and retire. ‘The 
origin of those incursive, ephemeral insects, is 
truly mysterious, and affords a wide field for 
philosophical enquiry. 
Accept the best wishes of 
Your ob’t serv’t, 
JOSEPH E. MUSE. | 
—= 6 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN 


CHEAT. 


FARMER. 


SIR, 

There is a manifest difference between the 
triticum and the plant called cheat—or rather 
the brumus, oat grass, or brome grass—an annual 
grass of this country. The circumstance of 
wheat changing into cheat, is a curious fact, if 
it was true. But I cannot believe it possesses 
such wonderful properties. It is very evident 
that the plants of the bromus are not issues from 
the roots of wheat stubble. On an examina- 
tion of the two. plants, wheat and oat grass, or 
cheat, if you please, (I enclose some plants of 
each for your inspection,) I am sure you will 
agree with your correspondent, “5S. V. S.” that 
wheat cannot change to another genera, and 
withhold your assent to the doctrine of “ Plain 
Sense,” that “ wheat turns into cheat,” which is 
completely void of foundation. It is true it is 
the general opinion of too many of our best in- 
formed farmers. I have heard many of them 
declare that should wheat be eaten down at a 
certain time of the moon, in the spring, by a 
horse, it would turn tocheat. That-noble ani- 
mal must alone perform the operation—any 
other beast will not answer. They maintain 
other opinions, equally erroneous, that the moon’s 
influence on vegetables and pork, is very great: 
it is, if certain seeds are sown, at an improper 
time of the moon’s age, the plants will not at- 
tain their proper perfection—and if you kill 


t 


\of spurious wheat. 


cheat, is a very common occurrence. It is ea- 
sily accounted for—the scattered grains of wheat, 
are soon culled by poultry, birds, &c. leaving 
the very small, or light seeds of the cheat to 
vegetate. This is no proof that wheat under- 
goes achange. It is true that wheat in some 
situations will degenerate; but it has not the 
faculty of transposing itself in the manner sup- 
posed by “ Plain Sense,” and neither is cheat, a 
muie plant, for it grows readily from seed, which 
is sufficient proof that it is not the production 
I now leave the matter to 
the advocates of the doctrine of equivocal gene- 
ration, to prove that wheat turns to cheat. 
Your humble serv’t, 
R. 
June 13, 1823. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


WOOL. 
Felicity Farm, June 23, 1823. 
Joun S. Sxinner, Esq. 
DEAR SIR, 

The price of the different grades of. wool, 
the fleece, at Stubenville, Ohio, on the 10th 
May, 1823, was as follows: 

Prime full blooded Merino, 80 cents per Ib. 


in 
ot 


Second rate, - - 65 
7-8 - - - 55 
34 . - . - 40 
1-2 - - - 30 
Common, - - - 25 


The above prices are paid by Messrs. B. 
Wells, & Co. who carry on anextensive woollen 
manufactory. The cloths made at their valuable 
establishment, are reported to be of the very 
first reputation, as to fabric and durability of 
colour. 

In the year 1822, the price of wool at the 
same factory, was for full blood, 80 cts.—7-8, 
60 cts—} 50 cts.—4 blood, 40 cts. As the cost 
of transportation to Ohio, is small—it is to be 
hoped that our manufacturers will be able to give 
prices, for fine wool, sufficiently encouraging. 
We ought to pay particular attention tothat in- 
estimabte animal, the sheep. 

Your obedient servant, 





CULTURE OF THE HOP. 
My Dear Sir, Boston, June 3, 1823. 

I have to apologise to you, for my- negligence, 
in delaying so long, to reply to your enquiries, 
respecting the culture of hops. The method 
which I have practised, has been to prepare the 
ground in the same manner as is common for 
raising Indian corn; after ploughing it well, to 
harrow it, and then furrow it cross ways, so as 
to leave the hills eight feet apart—then to ma- 
nure in the hill with gwite as much as you 
would do for corn. In the spring, cut your slips 
from the root of the hop-vine about nine inches 
long, and lay them upon the manure, three or 
four ina hill, and cover them with earth about 
as deep as is usual to cover corn—thus the 
planting, &c. is complete. You may for the /first 
year, plant corn or potatoes between the hills, if 
you please ; but I think it better economy, not 
to do it, because you may plough with oxen, 
between the rows, to lighten the ground prepa- 
ratory for hoeing, which ought to be done three 
times during the summer. You get no produce 
the first year, and therefore it is unnecessary 
to pole them, unless perfectly convenient. 

In the spring of the second year, you place, to 
each hill, two poles of about thirteen to fifteen 
feet above ground; and as the vine grows, you 
train it tothe poles; itis best to hoe them three 
timesin the season, and (unless your land is ve- 
ry rich) it will be well to add some manure at 
the first hoeing. In gathering in the produce, 
you cut the vine to the ground, and pull up the 
poles, lay them across large wooden bins or 
boxes, made of rough boards, about ten feet long 
and five or six feet wide, into which the hops 
may be stripped off. This work may be per- 
formed by women and children, You take them 
from these bexes in bags, and carry them to the 
drying kiln, which is generally placed at the 
side of a hill or rising ground, for the conveni- 
ence of taking the hops in upon the cloth or 
netting, which is stretched upon the cills above 
the furnace, which is at the bottom, where the 
fire is made, which ought to be with charcoal, 
because it gives the hops a much better flavour 
than by curing them with a fire made of wood. 
It is necessary that some careful person should 
attend, const:untly stirring the hops with a rake 
during the process of curing, so that they may 
be well dried, without discolouring them. After 
you take them from the kiln, they must be spread 
(under cover) in an airy room, and constantly 
moved with a rake, once or twice a day, for ten 
or twelve days, when you may bag them for 
market. 

This hasty, imperfect sketch, is from my own 
experience only. I presume you may obtain 
better information from those who have been 
longer in the habit of cultivating this vine. 
Iam, with great respect, 

Your friend, and ob’t serv’t, 
, ISRAEL THORNDIKE. 


GorHAM Parsons, Esa. 





The above information was obtained at the 
particular request of the Editor of this Journal, 
who is proud to shew amongst his patrons and 
correspondents, gentlemen so successful, and so 
much distinguished, in every walk of industry, to 
which they have turned their attention. 


Edit. Am. Far. 
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“IMPROVED SHORT HORNS”—rHeErr 
QUALITIES AS MILKERS. 

We are happy to have it in our power to lay 

before our readers the following letters, which 





from various considerations should be read with 
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—_ 
particular and respectful’ attention—Mr. Carpen- 
ter, it will be observed, speaks of the Short Horns 
by comparison with the cattle of Lancaster Coun- 
ty 5 which, of themselves, we have always un- 
derstood to be superior to the common cattle of 
our country, as, indeed might be expected, 
from the well known fertility of that county, and 
the proverbial care and attention bestowed upon 
their domestic animals, by the discreet, steady, 
and skilful farmers residing in it. To this, may 
be added the recollection that Mr. Carpenter is 
himself, a member of one of the oldest, most re- 
spectable, and wealthy families of that settlement ; 
born on the land which he judiciously tills, and 
qualified by observation and experience, to form 
a correct estimate on any agricultural subject to 
which his attention may be directed. 

Mr. Tomlinson is one of the most respectable, 
spirited, and successful fractical farmers of Phi- 
ladelphia County, well informed, in all that re- 
lates to his vocation, and particularly skilled in 
every thing connected with the properties of 
Farm Stock, and the production of butter. 

The cream of which he speaks, was taken, we 
are assured, without frefaration from the frst 
drawn milk of a thorough bred, “ two year old” 
Short Horn heifer, which had calved but five 
weeks before, and has been tied to a stake, on a 
field of artificial grass from which hay had been 
recently cut. The age of the animal, the period 
after calving, the want of nutrition, in the “ after 
marth” of artificial grasses, and the absence of 
“ Strippings” are well known to essentially affect 
the colour, richness, and flavour of cream. 

Edit. Am. Far. 
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Carfienter Hall, June 14, 18253. 
DEAR SIR, 

You desire to know the result of my experi- 
ments with the Short Horr stock, I purchased 
from you last year, and my opinion of the Neat 
Cattle of Lancaster county. Males of various 
breeds of Neat Cattle have been brought to this 
county some years back, but they have been so 
much crossed with the common stock, and so 
little attention has been paid to purity of blood, 
that at this time there are none that shew any 
marks of a distinct breed. 

The two half blood heifers, by the Short Horn 
bull Denton, which you stated, had calved last 
July, produced through the course of last win- 
ter, butter of a better quality than any I ever saw 
made in the month of May—and it was always 
obtained in about ten minutes churning; one of 
these heifers produced a calf the beginning of 
June, the other (the three years old) has 
supplied nine labouring men all spring, with a 
sufficiency of milk, (and butter onceaday ;) which 
production exceeded that of a fresh milk cow of 
the comraon stock, which J wad selected with 
great care, and that frroved to be as good a 
milker, as the neighbourhood could frroduce. 1, 
am sorry that 1 cannot give you an account of; 
the production of butter from the imported cow 
Moss Rose, in a given time, as her calf had got 
so old before the trial was made, that it would 
not take to other cows; but I de not hesitate to 
give it as my opinion, that twelve or fifteen 
pounds of butter, of the finest quality can be 
made from her in one week, as she possesses the 
power or secreting rich milk, in a greater degree 
than any animal I have ever seen. I expect 
that this is enough to satisfy you, that as milk- 
ers, the Durham Short Horns are not to be sur- 
passed. The bullS™are docile and good feeders. 

These cattle are hardy; and their value can 
only! be estimated by him, who considers the 
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ties of the animal, and the degree of perfection 
it may be brought to; I therefore think it a 
want of thorough knowledge of the animal, that 
makes any person object to the price of the 
Durham Short Horns. 

All my neighbours express their astonishment, 
at viewing my cattle, and highly approve of the 
selection. 

Iam sir, 
Your most ob’t servt, 
H. A. CARPENTER. 
Joun Hare Powe :, Esq. Corres. Secr’y to the 
Penn. Ag. Society. 





Powelton, June 29, 1823. 
Dear Sir, 

Was the cream which I sent to you this after- 
noon very rich ? 

Was its colour deep ? 

Was it as good as any you recollect to have 
seen? 

dad you not on a former occasion noticed the 
quality of cream from my cows, and did it not 
appear equal to that which you have seen to-day ? 

How many head of neat cattle do you keep? 

How many have you of Mr. Joseph Sims’ 
breed, so justly celebrated forthe purposes of a 
dairy? 

At what price did you sell your butter in the 
Philadelphia market in the last spring ? 

I am Your’s, &c. 
JOHN HARE POWEL., 
Mr. Joun TomLinson, 2 
Woodland Farm. 5 
Respected Friend, 

The cream I tasted was very rich, its colour 
and quality were quite as good, as any I recol- 
lect to have seen. That which I had noticed at 
thy house, was I think as good. I have forty-five 
heifers and cows of various ages. I have twen- 
ty-nine head of Joseph Sims’ breed. I sold my 
butter at thirty-seven and an half cents per 
pound, the price which I asked, when butter was 
selling at from twenty-five to thi:ty «ne cents in 
the same Market. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN TOMLINSON. 

Joun Hare PoweE1, 

Philad. County, 6th Mo. 30th, 1823. 
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ALBION’s FIFTH LETTER TO HIS SON, 


“ A various groupie the herds and flocks compose, 
Rural confusion ! on the grassy bank 
Some ruminating lie ; while others stand 
Half in the flood, and, often bending, sip 
The circling surface—in the middle droofis 
The strong laborious ox of honest front.” 


In the summer season, a farmer and grazier 
who attends to his business, ‘till his feet throb, 
and his head thumps” can feel but little inclina- 
tion to write, and this must be the apology for so 
long delaying the continuation of my letters to 

ou. 
r I now propose saying a few words on the cattle 
of the Albion farm, but having given a description 
of them in a letter to the Hon. Henry Clay, which 
you may find in the “American Farmer,” vol. 4, 
No. 33—it appears unnecessary to repeat here, 
what is already before the public. 

'™ order that you may form a more correct 
opinion of cattle in general, I wish you to exa- 
mine the proceedings of the Smithfield show in 
London, from its first establishment, as you will 
there find, that all the most celebrated breeds of 
cattle in the united kingdom, frequen:ly came in 


—— Ser 
and, that generally, the Herefordshire breed 
took the premium for the best oxen shown, until 
the Society passed a rule, that any person having 
a prize awarded him, should not receive a simi- 
lar one the succeeding year; which shut out Mr. 
Westcar, and others, who were the zealous ad- 
vocates of this breed ; and then the short horned 
cattle came in. 

As I have only a part of the Smithfield pro- 
ceedings by me, I can give you only the following 
particulars, which may be found in the “ Farmer’s 
Journal” christmas show, 1810—class one, Mr. 
John Westcar a prize of twenty guineas for a 
Herefordshire ox, dead weight 


4 quarters, skirtsand kidneys - - Ibs, 1838 
Loose fat, - - - - - . 190 
Hide and horns, - - - - 119 
Head, brains and tongue, = - : - 56 
Feet, - - - - - - - #28 
Hart, lights, sweetbread and bladder, - 56 


Tripe, seck, reed, liver, gaul and melt - 62 

Dead weight, - - - - - 2,354 
. The particulars of the show in 1811 I cannot 

nd. 

In 1812, Mr. Westcar’s Here- 

ford ox, weighed as above, ¢ Total Ibs. 2266 
and took the first premium. 

In 1815, do. do. - - 2160 

In 1814, do. do. . - 2348 
, In 1815, Mr. Westcar’s Hereford ox again 
took the first premium, but I cannot find his 
weight. 

In January 1811, “a heifer, belonging to Mr. 
Vyse of Hockley House, near Birmingham,” 
from my Herefordshire Bull, bred in and in and 
would not breed, “‘ was killed, of the following 
weight: 4 quarters, 1376 lb.—fat 173 lb.—hide 
99 1b., and cut seven inches of solid fat along the 
back”——at Christmas 1815, a similar heifer was 
shown at Smithfield, of exactly the same breed, 
which «as so heavy that her owner was fearful 
she would die from fatigue during the show, and 
sold her in ali haste, to Lord Somerville, who 
took her to his farm: this is the heifer I alluded 
to, in ny letter to Mr. Clay, as being so fat on 
the back. 

Many other particulars might be found of the 
great weight, and vast inclination to fatten, of the 
Herefordshire cattle ; but enough has been said 
to satisfy you they are sufficiently large ; and, that. 
they are very beautiful, every person will admit, 
who has seenthe best of them. I therefore some 
years since, after reviewing every kind of cattle 
in England, made up my mind that they were to 
be preferred to any other breed, and I still retain 
the same opinion ; and the north Devonshire cat- 
tle stand next in my estimation; indeed, if 
you leave out these, and one or two other kind, 
England’s cattle will be a ‘* motely medley.” 

It would be difficult to trace the origin of the 
Hereford breed of cattle ; it appears to me that 
they are a mixture of the north Devon and the 
best large long horned kind—but by a steady and 
uniform perseverence of the breeders in that 
country for a great length of time, their cattle 
are nearly uniform in colour and appearance, 
which will but be the case with the Durham or 
any other mixed breed fora number of years—and 
without uniformity in each kind of stock, ah, in 
each field too, on his farm, the owner never 
appears a man of a steady judgment; indeed, to 
excel asa farmer and grazier, a person must, ear- 
ly in life, possess fixed principles en every part 
of his business, and having once made up his mind 
what is best in every part of the same, he must 
persevere methodically, as one erroneous step 
may nearly ruin the beauty of the whole. 

Animals from a mixed breed, are frequently 
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the bull Patriot, sold by Mr. Coats to Connington 
& Loft for 500 guineas, and the bull Waddington, 
sold to Mr. Rodgerson, were full brothers ; yet 
as dissimilar both in colour and appearance, as 
two bulls could well be ; the former being a fine 
animal of a dark colour, and the latter white, and 
just like the coarse, large boned, hard teeding 
Holstein cattle in Yorkshire. and on the Conti- 
nent; yet the stock from Waddington was much 
better than that from Patriot, as I have often 
witnessed ; but both were inferior in quantity and 
quality of flesh, to the Herefordshire cattle, 
which grazed in the adjoining pastures for years 





together. 


tom yourself therefore, without delay, to examine 
different kinds of animals with the greatest at- 
tention ; beginning the examination at the nose, 
and going step by step to the tail, sv that when 
you have finished, you can say where the animal 
is defective and where it excels—do this in a par- 
ticular manner, with stock reputed first rate; and 
by practice, you may be able in a tew minutes to 
form a pretty correct opinion. 

It is pleasing to observe how readily some gra- 
ziers in England, select in a market, a number of 
young animals from different droves, and how 
syood they all prove as each kind arrives at ma- 
turity—and it is still more surprising to witness 





“hat the Durham area most valuable breed of the London horse dealers, how readily they find 


cattle, there can be no doubt; but they require) out a first rate horse, from amongst hundreds and 
more support, than either the Herefords or De-|hundreds at a fair, and how uniform they can 
vons do, and I think, will not uitimately be so!match them in pairs without bringing them to- 
profitable to graze in the United States as either | gether until they start for home, and how well 
of these breeds, and without gvod management, their opinions agree respecting their value ; this 
the Durham will degenerate, as the Holstein blood Kind ot information is principally obtained at the 
in them is certainly but little inclined to fatten,|numerous markets and fairs in England, where 
and will require more judgment than is possess- farmers and others meet weekly to buy and sell 
ed by mankind in general, to keep it undermost ;| their live stock and produce ; an advantage much 





andif it once gets the ascendancy over the ** good 
Scotch blood” inthem, these cattle will be but lit- 
tle better than the common Yorkshire, which} 
during the French war, were almost entirely! 
sold to Mellish, the government contractor for 
the British navy, they being considered by Epi- 
cures “ only sailor’s meat.” 

I am inclined to think that about the same time: 
the Holderness cattle were crossed with the} 
Scotch breed, with the view to improve their flesh | 
and frame, a similar attempt was made to im-| 
prove them by across with the north Devon, as 
the first improved stock I saw of the former,! 
were nearly all of a red colour, and it is to be; 
lamented that a red or some dark colour, could; 
not have been kept up amongst the improved! 
breed, as it is well known, that all light coloured 
cattle are moretender, and far more liable to 
be filthy than those of a dark colour, 

With respect to breeding cattle, nearly the! 
the same system may be observed with them, as, 
in all other animals ; that is, prefer‘those of best} 
symmetry, that have descended through a long 
line of good ancestors, in preference to an up-| 
start—and when these are of equal symmetry,! 
prefer the largest—5ut never lose sight of sym-| 
maetry ; bearing in mind, that an imperfection in a| 
smaii anima), may not be so glaring as in a larger 
one, and yet be in proportion with the size of it, 
and equally objectionable, Avoid, if you can, 
breeding in and in, and particularly if you want 
female breeders, as you will generally find their 
descendants have bad constitutions, and of course 
suckle and breed badly, and the young ones very 
difficult tokeep alive, as you have often witness- 
ed; you may occasionaliy, by this means, ob- 
tain an extraordinary animal, but they are to be 
considered rather as monsters, than as any proof 
of good management; and, ultimately, the sys- 
tem will disappoint those whotry it—if you have 
some very choice stock that you nmust intermix 
too near,or lose the breed, try to keep the purity of 
the blood in the ma/e line, for whenever both male 
and female are too nearly related, their descend- 
ants will ultimately degenerate, whatever may be 
said to the contrary respecting Mr. Bake- 
well’s system ; indeed, that sagacious breeder was 
too shrewd a man totell the “busy bodies” his 
secrets; but as some “particular friends must 
know” he told them what he well knew would 
most certainly prevent their ever becoming his 
rivals, as some of his late neighbours know to 
their own cost. 

In order to be a judge of the best symmetry of 
animals, you must be able to give a reason for 





your opinion, or you would be considered in your 
mative country a mere-superficial novice—accus-, 


wanted in the United States. 
ALBION. 
ED) 
ON THE USE OF FLAX SEED As Foop 
FOR STOCK. 

Having the pleasure last summer, of a short 
visit from an English farmer of great experi- 
ence and respectability, we requested him, at 
his leisure, on his return, to favour us with in- 
formation as to the construction of perpetual 
lime kilns, the culture and cure of hops, the 
manner of using flax seed as feed for cattle, &c. 
and we publish now what we have received in 
relation to the last topick—dit. dm. far. 





Linseed is often used, boiled to a jelly and 
mixed with cut hay or straw for store cattle, and 
would be found very valuable if used in that way 
with you, until more ruta baga, (or what we com- 
monly call Swedish turnips,) or other turnips, 
cabbages, or mangel wurtzel, are grown—but 
when linseed cakes are to be had from the oil 
mills at a reasonable rate, they feed cattle so 
much better, that the seed is not much used for 
that purpose. You generally cut the parts out 
of your newspapers which you think will be 
useful. I think it is probable you may not have 
the numbers of the Farmer’s Journal of Feb. 
1819; or others which contain letters on the 
subject ; therefore I shall sead you copies of se- 
veral letters which were answers to the same 
question you have asked me about linseed. 


To the Editor of the Farmer’s, Journal. 
ON FEEDING OXEN WITH LINSEED. 
Lincoinshire, Jan. 22, 1819. 
SiR, 

Being a constant reader, and well wisher of 
your valuable Journal, and knowing nothing wil! 
tend more to its wide circulation, than practi- 
cal communications, on subjects in any way re- 
lating to agriculture, I feel myself (having used 
linseed largely) called upon to answer a letter, 
in your last Journal (signed 4 Grazier, on feed- 
ing oxen w.th linseed) and thus to endeavour to 
add to its usefulness, and at the same time to af- 
ford any information, which I may happen to 
possess, to those who have not had an opportuni- 
ty of gaining it by experience or observation. I 
will now state my plan of giving linseed to oxen, 
and if your correspondent (.4 Grazier) derive 
the smallest benefit from it, the purport of this 
letter will be fully answered. Finding in, the 
autumn, my Swedish turnips, on which I chief- 
ly depended for stall feeding oxen, an indiffer- 
ent crop, and gil-cakes excesaively high in price, 





> 





I determined to try linseed boiled, knowing it to 
have been used with success in small quantities, 
I first erected my copper which holds 90 gallons, 
in a building just large enough to contain tubs 
to cool the liquors in when boiled: after a few 
trials, two pecks of linseed were found, when 
boiled, enough to produce a jelly of sufficient 
consistency to mix either with cut straw or wheat 
chaff, from the barn, being not too thin to drain 
from them, or too thick to unite properly. The 
seed is put into the copper with the water, and 
trom the time it begins to boil, remains threc 
hours; care is always taken to stir it continually 
for the first quarter of an hour after it is per- 
ceived to boil. The hot liquor is always put in- 
to a tub by itself, as when mixed with any boil- 
ed and cold, it causes fermentation, and an un- 
pleasant smell to arise from it. At first in the 
morning, my oxen have about two pecks of cut 
Swedish turnips each, while the linseed feed is 
mixing. Hay, if more plentiful than turnips, 
would, perhaps, be equally as well. The linseed 
liquors, mixed with cut straw or chaff, is given 
to them as much as they will eat at once, at 
three separate times during the day ; they also 
have one feed of turnips in the afternoon, the 
same as inthe morning; they have neither hay 
nor water: water was given to them once, but 
they did not drink it. One man is kept con- 
stantly to boil; he boils sixteen coppers full in 
a week—six days—which at two pecks of linseed 
to each copper full, is just one quarter: two 
bushels of linseed per week—seven days—are 
allowed for nine oxen, which is when boiled, not 
quite six gallons of liquor per day for each ox; 
and which quantity of liquor will saturate as 
much chaff as a sixty stone ox, country weight, 
can consume, together with the turnips allowed. 
If the linseed were steeped, or gently crushed, it 
would be no worse. There is no doubt that an 
ox, with as many oil-cakes, and as much good 
hay as he could eat, would get fat sooner than 
with linseed, used so sparingly; but those who 
have no hay may use linseed with advantage, 
when they cannot use ojl-cake. Yet I can as- 
sure those who may wish to try the quality of 
boiled linseed, my oxen rest well, and thrive 
quickly ; andthat I have succeeded so well this 
year, that if oil cake is £10 per ton, or turnips 
ever so good, I shall, (if health permits) pur- 
sue my plan another year with increased ardour. 
{f you, sir, receive no letter which you deem 
likely to be of more service to( 4 Grazier, ) per- 
haps you will insert this, from your obedient 
servant, R. 5. 


To the Editor of the Farmer’s Journal. 
ON THE USE OF LINSEED IN FATTENING OXEN. 
SIR, Sussex, Jun. 24, 1819. 

Observing in your paper of the 18th inst. a 
letter from Somersetshire, signed “4 Grazier,” 
requesting information on the method of using 
linseed for fattening oxen, I beg, in reply, to 
state, that the manner in which I have used lin- 
seed with good effect, is to grind one bushel of 
linseed with two bushels of bran. I began by 
giving it my oxen in small quantities, until they 
took to it kindly, gradually increasing, until each 
ox consumed abeut two gallons of linseed per 
day, with the proportionate quantity of bran, 
giving half in the morning and the remainder at 
night: their other food has been good meadow 


hay. 

i consider linseed, according to the present 
price of corn, to be the cheapest food of this 
description that can be used. As I have before 
observed, ithas answered my purpose extreme; 
ly well. 

I remain sir, 
Your ob’t serv’t, 
A SUSSEX GRAZIER. 
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To the Editor, &ec. on the same ‘subject. 
Hollypfort, January 24, 1819. 
Sir, 


The query of your correspondent, in your 
paper of Monday last, “ton the manner of using 
linseed for fattening cattle,” has induced me to 
offer to your notice the information I may be able 
to afford, from the instances which have fallen 
under my observation, of linseed being used 
instead of oil cake. 

A friend of mine at Hare-Hall, in Essex, is 
now fattening eighty head of oxen, besides some 
calves, sheep, and pigs, from a mixture of 
bruised linseed, bruised barley, malt dust, and 
chaffof wheat straw; and the mode of prepara- 
tion, is as follows :— 

Three bushels of barley, well bruised in a 
mill for that purpose, two bushels of linseed bruis- 
ed in like manner, and four bushels of malt dust, 
are put intoa copper with 150 gallons of water, 
and boiled until the barley and linseed are redu- 
ced to half. The liquor being of the consistence 
of thick soup, is then poured upon 30 bushels 
of chaff of wheat straw, and well stirred—-about 
a pail full of this mixture is given to each ox 
three timesa day, warm. The calves at first, 
refused it, but the addition of a pail full of trea- 
cle to a copper full of the other ingredients, 
made them take to it with avidity: the sheep 
and pigs appear to relish this food as much as 
the oxen, and all thrive exceedingly. 

I should have observed that the quantity of 
ingredients above mentioned, affords one meal 
to eighty oxen, forty calves, six sheep (Leices- 
ters) besides some pigs. 

The above observations are confined to one 
example, because it is conducted on a large 
scale. Some of your other correspondents may 
probably, favour us with some other communi- 
cations on a subject, which appears to be of con- 
siderable importance to the agricultural inter- 


ests, and to society at large. 
H. WALTER. 


———tee ae 
From a Compendious Dictionary of the Ve- 
terinary Art. 

ON THE DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANI- 
MALS, AND THEIR CURE. 

Divretics. Medicines which increase the dis- 
charge by urine: diuretics may be given either 
in the form of balls or powder, receipts for which 
will be found in the Veterinary Pharmacopfi@ia : 
but as some horses of delicate appetite refuse to 
eat the powder in their corn, the ball should, in 
such cases, be preferred. In dropsical swell- 
ings of the legs or other parts, diuretics are high- 
ly useful ; they are also beneficial in chronic 
cough, and have in many instances proved the 
best palliative for broken wind. They are com- 
monly given when a horse is observed to stale 
with difficulty, or when the urine is foul and of a 
whitish or whey colour, and often with good effect ; 
itisnecessary, however, todistinguish carefully be- 
tween such cases, and inflammation of the kid- 
neys orbladder. (See Urine, Retention, and sup- 
pression of.) MHorses that are frequently rub- 
bing themselves, or have pustules breaking out 
on different parts of the skin, or such as ‘are dis- 
posed to those swellings commonly termed Hu- 
mours, generally derive much benefit from the 
use of diuretics: they should not, however, be 
tontinued too long at any one time, as considerable 
weakness would probably be the consequence. 
The practice adopted by some grooms, of giving 
strong diuretics upon every trivial occasion, and 
often without any reason whatever, is highly in- 
jurious ; the bladder and kidneys are often ren- 
dered so irritable by such indiscretion, that a 
horse will be obliged to stale several times dur- 
ing a short ride, and if urged to goon by an incon- 
siderate rider without being allowed *o stale, some 
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)said, that by keeping up the tail in an almost per- 
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serious disease of the bladder may ensue. I am 
inclined to believe, that the kidneys are some- 
times considerably enlarged by the frequent use 
of strong diuretics, and that I have seen them 
incurably diseased from the same cause. A good 
diuretic ball may be made with 


Soap, half an ounce. 
Powdered yellow resin, half an ounce. 
Common turpentine, two drachms. 
Aniseed or caraway-seed powder, as much 
as will form a ball. 
The diuretic powder may be made by mixing 
together 
Nitre, half an ounce. 
Yellow resin, half an ounce. 
Tartarized antimony, one drachm. 
See Veterinary Pharmacofigia, or vol. ii. of 
the Veterinary Medicine. 


_ Docxine. Cutting off part of the tail: the 
instrument used for this purpose is represented 
in plate 2, fig. 2, in the 4th vol. of the author’s 
Farriery, where the operation also is described. 
I have only to observe here, that the earlier this} 


carry his tail, as it istermed ; it should never be 
delayed beyond the first year, and then very lit- 
tle if any searing will be required. It has been 


pencicular direction at the time of docking, and 
searing it in that position, nicking would be ren- 
dered unnecessary. 

DrencueEs or Drinks. When it is necessa- 
ry that any medicine should operate speedily, as 
in cases of colic or gripes, this is the best form in 
which it can be given. Cattle medicine is al- 
ways given as a drench, though Mr. John Law- 
rence seems to think, that a ball would be often 
amore desirable form ; those who have an op- 
portunity of making the experiment on cattle 
might easily ascertain whether there be any well- 
founded objection to the exhibition of a ball. 
Drenches are usually given by means of a bul- 
lock’s horn, the large end cut in the form of a 
spout ; a bottle is sometimes substituted for it, but 
there is danger of its being broken in the horse’s 
mouth. In giving a drench, the tongue is to be 
held down with the left hand, and the head being 
moderately elevated, it is to be poured gradually 
down the throat. The head is be kept in 
this position until the drench is swallowed : but if 
the animal happen to cough while the drench is 
in his throat, the head should be immediately let 
down. In- preparing drenches, furriers generally’ 
make use of ale, but this can only be proper for 
cordial drenches ; on other occasions, water or 


operation is performed, the better will the horse! 


coldness, and by its retaining the impression of the 
finger for some time. Those swellings which 
sometimes affect the legs and other parts, in con- 
sequence of high feeding without sufficient exer- 
cise, arise from an inflammatory state of the sys- 
tem, and are soon removed by bleeding, exercise, 
and mild diuretics; but that kind of dropsy 
which arises from a weakened state of the sys- 
tem and particularly when attended with an ac- 
cumulation of fluid, either in the chest or abdo- 
men is not so easily got rid of, aad sometimester- 
minates fatally. Coits are subject to a dangerous 
kind of dropsy, which is accompanied with quick 
pulse and loss of appetite, but without any re- 
markable appearance of inflammatory affection. 
The swelling generally begins about the sheath, 
extending to the belly and chest, and gradually 
increases until it becomes of an alarming size, 
particularly in the belly. When the disease ter- 
minates in death, a large quantity of fluid is 
found either in the chest or belly, often in both ; 
the pericardium or heart-bag also partakes of the 
disease. On the commencement of this disorder, 
bleeding is generally proper, especially {if the 
pulse is quick and the membrane under the eye- 
lid unusually red; and in this case a large quan- 
tity of blood should be taken off. If, when the 
blood has coagulated, a coat of buff or size is 
found on the surface, it shows that the evacua- 
tion was necessary, and that it may be repeated 
with advantage if the symptoms do not abate. 
Mild diuretics should be given now and then, so 
as to keep up an increased discharge of urine: at 
the same time, the animal’s strength should be 
supported by a moderate use of nourishing food. 
His drink should consist of oatmeal mixed with 
water, and he may be allowed to eat carrots, lu- 
cerne, vetches, or a small quantity of oats now 
andthen. When there is considerable weakness, 
tonic medicines are proper, as Peruvian bark, 
cascarilla bark, with an aromatic, as cinnamon, 
caraway seeds, &c. Same practitioners give al- 
so the mineral tonics, such as salt of steel, white 
vitriol, &c. Diuretics, however, are the essential 
remedies, or sheet-anchor in all dropsical affec- 
tions. When the swellings become so large as 
to be troublesome on account of their weight, it 
will be proper to scarify them, by which, in a 
short time, they will be considerably reduced, 
The best instrument for this purpose is the com- 
mon horse lancet, which should be plunged, to the 
depth of nearly half an inch, into several places, 
choosing the most depending, or lowest parts of 
the swelling. Horses kept in low swampy land, 
or on moors, are also subject to a dangerous kind 
of dropsy, which in such districts is generally 





gruel is the best vehicle. When the throat isin- 
iiamed and sore, no attempt should be made to 
give drenches. 

Dropsy. ‘This disease consists in a collection 
of serous or watery fluid, either in the circum- 
scribed cavities of the body, as the abdomen or 
belly, the chest, and ventricles of the brain, or in 
the cellular membrane under the skin. (See Ce/- 
lular Membrane.) The latter kind of dropay 
1S mMOst common in animals, and often exists unac- 
companied by the former ; but whenever there 
is a collection of water in the cavities, there is 
generally at the same time drepsicai swellings 
€xternally. External dropsy, or anasarca in me- 
dical language, is often named Water-farcy by 
farriers ; and many of them have acquired consi- 
devable reputation for their success in curing the 
farey ; but there is not the least analogy or 
affinity between the two diseases; and their 
voasted specifics are gen-rally strong diu- 
retics, mixed withmany uselessingredients. Ex 
ternal dropsy sometimes affects particular parts, 
as the legs, belly, chest, or lips ; at others, it is 
diffused over great part of the cellular membrane. 





termed Moor evil. I have been informed by an 
intelligent correspondent, a person of considera- 
ble experience inthe complaint, that the follow- 
ing preparation has proved almost invariably an 
effectual remedy for this disorder, and that be- 
fore this preparation was known, the disease very 
often ended fatally: he adds, “it comes the 
nearest to a specific of any medicine I ever knew ; 
I never bleed, rowel, or scarify in dropsy.” This 
receipt is an improvement on old Gervase Mark- 
ham’s for a “‘ Dropsie or Evil Habit of the Body ;” 
Sut this improvement, or rather addition, (from 
two to four ounces of soap,) is the most efficient 
ingredient, if not the only one in the formula. 
Take of strong ale, five quarts, (Markham di- 
rects a gallon,) set it on the fire, and skim off the 
white froth which rises ; then put into it a hand- 
ful of wormwood with the stalks, and let them 
boil together until reduced almost to a quart, 
then add three ounces of treacle, one ounce and 
an half of long pepper and grains of paradise in 
fine powder, and from two to four ounces of cas- 
tile soap. The whole to be given at one dose, and 





A dropsical swelling may be distinguished by its 


the horse exercised immediately after till he 
sweats. I should have before observed, that 
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whenever costiveness occurs in dropsy, laxative 
medicines should be given. 

Daropsy or THF Cukst. Thisisa consequence 
of inflammation of the lungs; and when it hap-| 
pens, that important organ has generally been so| 
far disorganised or injured, that there is not 
least chance of the animal’s recovery. In some) 
instances it is less rapid in its progress than in} 
others, and from an apparent abatement of the} 
inflammatory symptoms and fever, the practi-| 
tioner may be led to prognosticate a favourable} 
termination of the disorder ; but according to my} 
experience, it almost always ends fatally. Diu-| 
retics andtonics, with a nourishing dict, are the re 
medies most likely to do good. Blistering the 
sides extensively may be worth a trial. Mr. 
Blaine recommends the operation of Tapping ; 
that is, making an opening between two of the 
ribs, in such a situation as to allow the water to 
rup off freely. 1 once tried this method, and 
drew off more than halfa pail full of water ; but i 
did no good, nor do I expect it ever will. The 
horse died in a short time after, and the lungs 
were found in a very diseased state, particularly 
on the surface or f/eura, which was covered with 
flakes of coagulable lymph ; the inner surface of the 
ribs and diaphragm, as jwell as the pericardium, 
were in the same state. 


ee, () a, 
From a series of essays on agricultural and rural 
a 2 iy >: , . 
affairs. By“ Agricola,” a North-Carolina far- 
mer. 


the} 


PEACH TREES. 

The Peach may be ranked with the most de- 
licious fruit that can be produced in any country. 
It is generally raised from the stone, but the best 
kinds are those propagated by innoculation or 
grafting. 

The peach tree is subject to many calamities, 
and is in general short lived ; its preservation, to 
any considerable age, is only to be ensured by skill 
and attention—its precious fruit, is therefore for- 
bidden tothe slothful, the negligent and the ig- 
norant. 

The peach tree is liable to three misfortunes 
or calamities—first, the fly— second, the break- 
ing of limbs, which brings on a decay—tiuird, to 
wounds received on the body by bursting of the 
bark by severe frosts in winter, and the injuries 
done to it dy birds, insects, &c. 

But the most general decay of peach trees, is 
owing to a worm which originates from a large 
fly, that resembles a common wasp. ‘This fly 
pertorates the bark, and deposites an egg in the 
moist or sappy part of it. The most common 
place of perforation is at the surface of the earth, 
where the rougher and harder bark which is ex- 
posed to atmosphcrical influence begins to change 
to the softer character of that which covers the 
roots. In this particular part the fly is able to 
puncture the surface, and there intreduce its 
eggs. This they perform in our climate from the 
middle of July through August and September. 
In August, for the most part, the worms assume 
the crysalis state, and in eight or ten davs are 
transformed into flies. Then they immediately 
begin to deposite their @>gs, which are soon hatch- 
ed into worms, and thus the round of transforma- 
tion common to the insect tribe is completed 
‘The eggs deposited by the fly at the times and 
manner just stated, are changed into worms; and 
it is in the worm state they do the mischief, by 
preying upon the soft inner bark of the tree, which 

is the medium of circulation for the sap, thus in- 
terrupting the flow of the sap—the immediate 
consequence of which is, the destruction of the 
fruit, and finally the destruction ofthe tree. Gum 
issuing out of a peach tree at or near the surface 


of the ground, is a sure sign that there are worms 
uader the bark. 


Various means have been resorted to, and with 
various success, for the purpose of destroying 
those worms, or of preventing them from doing 
injury tothe trees. ‘These various methods shall 
given as practised by some of the most 
respectable and distinguished farmers of our 


now be 


counts ° 
DR. TILTON OF THE STATE OF DELAWARE. 
1 shall say but little on the cultivation of this 


useful tree ; but will barely remark, that it should 
always be planted shallow, with the soil raised 
about it in the form of a hill; that Forsythe’s 
method of heading down the trees a year or two 
after planting, insures the most vigorous growth ; 
and that tilling the ground, for some years, after 
setting them out in orchards, is essential to the 
rapid and successful growth of the trees. The 
diseases and early death of our peach trees, isa 
fertile source of observation, far from being ex- 
hausted. Among the insects which are great ene- 
mies to these trees is a little beetle, called cur- 
culio, about the size of a pea bug, which punc- 
tures the fruit and occasions it to fall off and rot 
before it comes to maturity. These insects may 
be exterminated by means of hogs. ‘This vora- 
cious animal, if suffered to go at large in orchards, 
and among fruit trees, devours all the fruit that 
falls, and among others, the curculions, in the 
maggot state, which may be contained in them. 


JOHN H. COCKE, VIRGINIA. 

I think I have discovered a remedy for the 
worm which preys upon peach trees at or near 
their roots, and which is so destructive to their 
existence.— This remedy consists in tobacco 
As much cured tobacco as is tied up in a bundle, 
viz: from four to six leaves, is sufficient for a 
tree. Thetobacco in a moist state, so as to ren- 
der it flexible, is bound around the body of th: 
tree just at the surface of the earth, encircling 
the part where the fly deposites its eggs. This 
precaution is to be taken before the hatching o: 
the flies—the first of July is early enough, but t: 
make the experiment successful it should not be 
put off longer than this period. The tobacco, so 
generally deleterious to the insect tribe, is so also 
to this destructive fly, and thereby prevents its 
approach, 

My first experiments with tobacco were confin- 
ed to ten or twelve peach trees ; the next spring 
I found that the trees still threw out gum nea 
the surface, and I feared my experiment had 
failed ; upon a close examination however, I per- 
ceived that the gum had issued out from the old 
wounds of the former year, which were not yet 
entirely healed. The last summer I again ap- 
plied the tobacco, and this spring have assiduous- 
ly examined the trees—upon the whole, I find 
that those trees which have enjoyed the benefits 





Being thus generally destroyed in the embryo 
state, there will be few or no bugs to ascend from 
the earth in the spring to injure the fruit. Many 
experienced farmers have noted the advantage 
of hogs running in their orchards. The best 
method of destroying the wasp-like insect (which 
bores the bark of the tree, and delights in that 
region just below the surface of the earth) that I 
have ever employed, is to draw the dirt from the 
root of the tree, in the fall, and pour boiling wa- 
ter onthe roots. In the spring, my practice is, 
to return the soil to the tree, in the form of a hill. 
By means of this sort, a tree may be preserved 
many years. 
RICHARD PETERS, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The worm or grub, produced by the wasp, de- 
positing its progeny in the soft bark, near the sur- 
tace of the ground, is the most common destroy- 
er of the peach tree. I remove the earth a few 
inches round the tree in August or September. 
Aiter July the wasp ceases to pierce the bark, 
and to make its deposites. I pour round the butt 
of the tree, beginning about one foot above the 
ground, a quart or more (not being nice about the 
quantity) of boiling hot soapsudsor water. This 
kills the eggs or worm lodged in the tender bark; 
and, of course, prevents its ravages the next sea- 
son. 1 also have the trees bared at the roots 
and exposed to the winter. I have lost some in 
this way ; but I still continue the ‘practice. I 


is commonly a hopeless task. 
WILLIAM COAKB, BUALINCTON, NEW-JERSEY. 











trees, 





have been inthe habit of doing this for ten or 
twelve years, and prefer it to any other treat- 
ment. ‘losupply deficiencies, I plant young trees 
every year. When trees become sickly, I grub 
them up; I find that sickly trees often infect 
those in vigor near them, by some morbid effluvia. 
The young trees supply their loss, and I have no 
trouble in nursing those ina state of decay ; which 


of the tobacco application for two years, have all 
‘their wounds entirely healed and thrown out no 
‘sum ; and in no instance have I found the worm 
‘to have existed, when the tobacco was applied. 
'From these facts, itis evident that tobacco stalks, 
when stripped of their leaves would be excellen: 
\to throw around the roots of. fruit trees. 


MECH ANICKS. 





FROM TILLOCH’S PHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE. 





MR. PERKINS’ STEAM ENGINE. 
Mr. Perkin’s girivention is tounded on a most 
valuable discovery—that water is capable of en- 
during an elevation of temperature even to a red 
heat, or perhaps an indefinite extent, by being 
subjected to a very high degree of pressure : 
which pressure, while it permits the expansion 
of the molecules of water as a fluid, prevents 
their further expansion, or the liquid assuming 
the gaseous form of steam. 

Instead of the boiler of the ordinary engines, 
Mr. P. substitutes acylinder, which he terms the 
generator. This cylinder is made of gun-metal, 
(the most tenacious and least liable to oxidation) 
of about three inches in thickness, closed at both 
ends, with a valve in the top, opening outwards ; 
which valve is loaded with weig‘its equal to the 
state of the pressure from the expansion of the 
heated water within. The cylinder is placed 
vertically in a cylindrical furnace ; consequently 
it becomes surrounded on all sides with the fire, 
and soon acquires a temperature of 400° to 450 
Farenheit. The production of steam is effected 
by an injecting pump, throwing in water at one 
part of the generator, which displaces through 
the valve an equal volume of hot water from the 
generator. This water, at 420°, passing into the 


I always search the roots of my trees twice in'induction or sicaia pipe, instantly expands into 
the season, last of July and September. On the first 
of October, I open the ground around the roots 
so as to leave a basin of the size of a common 
wash basin—in this state they are left until the 
next spring—the ice and snow which fill the hole 
during winter, effectually kills the worm should 
it have eluded my search. I also endeavor to pre- 
vent the limbs from breaking and from excessive 
bearing, by close pruning, which I have long found 
more efficacious in peach than in any other fruit 


steam, communicates with the werking cylinder, 
and gives motion to its piston, which is placed is 
a horizontal direction, for the more convenient 
application of its power to machinery. The re- 
ciprocal action of the piston opens and shuts the 
apertures of the induction, and eduction pipes, 
by means of rotary valves, as usual in some oth- 
er engines. But the operation of generating and 
condensing the steam is effected so instantane- 
ously by this engine, that the piston perfornis 
about two hundred strokes in a minute. whe> “he 
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engine is at full work. Indeed, considering the 
small extent of surface, the power of this en- 
eine is almost incredible, the generator contain- 
ing only about eight gallons of water, and the 
working cylinder not exceeding two inches dia- 
meter, With a stroke of the piston about twelve 
inches in length. The piston rod gives motion 
toacrank and fily-wheel similar to other engines. 

A most decided improvement also made by Mr. 
Pp. in condensing the steam under a very great 
degree of pressure, and at a temperature of about 
320° and in this state returning it into the reser- 
voir for the successive supply of the generator. 
In consequence of this economical arrangement, 
the space occupied by the engine with all its 
appurtenances, does not exceed an area of six 
feet by eight. The present model is calculated 
as equal to a ten horse power ; and Mr. P. con 
siders the whole of the apparatus of a sufficient 
size for a thirty horse engine; with the excep- 
tion of the working cylinder and piston. The 
consumption of coal for this engine is within two 

' bushels per day, when at full work. 

All risk of accident is effectually provided 
against, by the following isgenious contrivance. 
It should be remembered, that owing to the 
small extent of surface exposed to the expansive 
force of the steam, and the latter being generat- 
ed on/y in sufficient quantity for each succeeding 
stroke of the piston, there is much less liability 
to accident from this engine, than in most other 
high pressure engines. To prevent, however, 
the possibility of such an event, the induction 
pipe, in which the steam is produced, is calculat- 
ed to withstand an internal force of 4000 pounds to 
the square inch, and it is also provided with a thin 
copper tube, which is calculated to burst at apres- 
sure of 1000 pounds ; while the pressure under 
which Mr. P. works the engine does not exceed 
500 pounds on the square inch. 

In order to demonstrate the perfect safety cf 
the operation of this engine, notwithstanding this 
immense internal pressure, Mr. Perkins has on 
several occasions urged the power of the steam 
till it bursts open the sides of the copper tube, 
without occasioning the smallest risk, either to 
the spectator or to any other part of the appara- 
tus. This mode of allowing the escape of the 
steam by rending open the sides of the ball, 
(which is made of a determinate strength) is 
probably superior in the certainty of its opera- 
tion to any modification of safety valves. 

It is also a very remarkable fact, that the 
steam which escapes in this case is not by any 
means of that elevated temperature which might 
have been expected from its prodigious expansive 
force. This fact seems to involve some points 
connected with the doctrine of latent heat, or 
the conversion of fluid into gaseous matter and 
vice versa, with which we are at present but ve 
ry imperfectly acquainted. We understand Mr. 
P, is further engaged on some very important 

enquiries on this most intricate branch of natural 

philosophy. 

We have not heard any comparative estimate 
ofthe price of Mr. P.’s engines, but we appre- 
hend their original cost will be considerably low- 
etthan that of others; while they can be work- 
ed with one-tenth part of the fuel, and occupy 
oly a fitth part of the space required for those 
ofthe low pressure construction. The latter 
point is one of the highest importance, in situa 
tions, where manufacturers are limited for room, 
as in the metropolis and other great towns. 

The very superior economy of these engines 
over all others, not only in the consumption of 
fuel and water, but in the weight of materials, 
must also render them peculiarly adapted for lo 
omotive engines ; and we entertain little doubt 
hat steam carriages will, ere another twenty 























among us as steam vesselsare at the present. And 
when we take into consideration the immense 
saving in the consumption and tonnage of coals, 
we are of opinion that Mr. P.’s invention, will 
infinitely extend the use of the steam engine in 
navigation. 


The following extract of a letter from a gentle- 
man of this town, eminent for his scientifical at- 
tainments and mechanical skill, now in England, 
to his friend in this town, gives a more clear and 
satisfactory account than we have yet seen pub- 
lished, of Mr. Perkins’ importantinvention, The 
letter is dated April 26—Boston Daily Adv. 

As many enquiries were made concerning Mr, 
Perkins’ new steam engine, before I left Boston, 
without any satisfactory information being had, 1 
will attempt to give,you some account of it. Before 
I begin, however, you must free your mind from 
ail notions of a common engine, and call his, what 
you please afterwards. 1 do not mean that Mr. 
Perkins’ machine is not a steam engine, but that 
its operation is so essentially different, in its prin- 
ciple, from all other machines under that name 
heretofore known, that you must prepare for a 
great novelty, such an one as must, in a short pe- 
riod, throw out of use all the steam engines, on 
whatever principles hitherto made. I saw it on 
Monday last, the day after my arrival, being the 
first time he publickly exhibited it. 

In the common machines, a great mass of wa- 
ter is made to boil violently in a strong iron or 
copper vessel, called a boiler, upon the surface of 
which water, thus boiling, is raised the steam, 
heated to a degree, and conveyed by pipes to the 
working cylinder, and thrown by opening and 
closing cocks, alternately upon the upper and 
lower side of the piston. In Mr. Perkins’, no- 
thing of this kind takes place, nor does the water 
even boil, nor is any steam produced except the 
engine is worked. He confines ina very strong 
vessel, a small quantity of water, keeping the 
vessel constantly full, which is heated to a very 
considerable degree. This vessel, corresponding 
to the old fashioned boiler, he calls the generator, 
and holds about seven gallons in the machine I 
saw working. It is of cast iron, or rather bell 
metal, about three inches thick, and is placed in 
another sheet iron vessel or case, which encloses 
it, leaving a space all round of eight inches. 
Within this case the generator stands on a grat- 
ing, so as to admit of coal being placed under it 
and round the sides, perhaps two or three inches 
high. To work his engine all day, about a bushel 
of coal is necessary, and on removing the iron co- 
ver from a hole in the top of the enclosing vessel, 
I perceived no more fire than is often seen in a 
common parlour grate. The power of this en- 
gine isten horses. 

The cylinder in which the piston works, is ho- 
rizontal ; the piston is two inches diameter, hav- 
ing a stroke of twelve inches only. Near this 
cylinder stands the generator, which communi- 
cate with each other by means of a short strong 
pipe, so that the operating valve alternately clos- 
ing and shutting, this communication is brought 
aS near as possible to the cylinder. When this 
valve is opened in common engines the steam 
passes from the boiler to the piston; but in Mr. 
Perkins’, nothing but water, immediately com. 
pressed by heat, is passed—and at the moment of 
passing, the small quantity which issues, bursts into 
steam with great power. This explosion of water 
(and I see no reason why it may not be so termed) 
immediately fills the space between the piston 
and one end of the cylinder, and drives the pis- 
ton the whole length of the stroke. On alternat- 
ing, this steam is condensed, and the same opera- 
tion then takes place from the opposite end. A 
small pump is moved, to throw the exceedingly 








years have elapsed, become as generally adopted 





densation of the steam, into the condenser; a 
strong iron vessel standing near the generator, 
from which it is forced by the same pump into 
the generator again, Such is the general de- 
scription of Mr. Perkin’s new engine. It has the 
power of ten horses, and Mr. Perkins offered to 
bet that he would make it do the work of a fif- 
teen horse power. “The whole machinery weighs 
probably, iess than a ton, and he says his ma- 
chines and whole apparatus for any power, say 
fitty horses, wiil weigh only about as much as the 
water alone in common engines of the same pow- 
er. He is now building a steam-boat of three 
hundred tons, to have two engines of sixty horse 
power each, the cylinders of which will be only 
;seven inches diameter, with a five foot stroke, 
and the whole work will be below deck, at the 
bow of the boat. Itis strictly true, in principle, 
that when the engine is once filled, no additional 
water is required. But owing to some small quan- 
tity inevitably escaping through the joints of the 
tubes, &c. a small loss is sustained, which must be 
supplied by the pump: for this purpose he has a 
bucket of water ready. From the compact form, 
simplicity, lightness, and power of his machines, 
I see no reason why steam carriages should not, 
especially on good roads, in a very few years, su- 
persede all other kinds of land carriage, anda 
mail coach soon be running between this place 
and Liverpool, at the rate of twenty or twenty- 
five miles an hour. 








Another letter from London, dated April 24, 
and published in the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
communicates the following additional informa- 
tion respecting Perkins’ Improved Steam En- 
gine. 

“ You have probably heard of Mr. Perkins’ 
new and important improvement of the Steam 
| Engine—but as I have seen it in operation and 
‘have conversed with Mr. Perkins on the subject, I 
j will merely mention the principle on which the 
improvement is founded. He was never able to 
}account for the fact that the bottom of a copper 
,vessel is vurnt through even when kept full of 
jwater, It occurred to him at Jength, that when- 
\ever great heat is applied, there is always a 
\large space, between the bottom and the water, 
joccupied by steam, which acts as anon conductor. 
\—His object then was to place the water under 
lsuch pressure that it should be kept in contact 
| with the bottom of the vessel; and that no reom 
‘should be left for the admission of steam, and 
\then, of course, all the caloric would be transmit- 
ited into the water. This he has effected, and a 
)Saving is made of nine-tenths of the fuel usually 
jcopsumed. The water is raised to the tempera- 
ture of 400 or more degrees of Farenheit, and on 
its escape from the boiler is converted into 
steam.—This system unites the two objects 
which were waiting to render the steam engine 
useful on long voyages. It is worked with so lit- 
tle fuel that it will be no inconvenience to carry 
enough for the longest voyages—and the machine 
occupies but one tenth part of the space of the 
old ones. Indeed one vessel is now preparing to 
sail for India with an engine of this construction 
of sixty horse power. 

“It is said that Mr. P. has had great offers 
made him for rights to use his invention. He 
offers to make engines at half the price of Watt 
and Bolton, and demands only one third of the 
value of the savingsin fuel. One singular fact is 
observed, viz. that the higher the temperature 
of the water is, the Jower is that of the steam — 
That of boiling water, at a certain distance, 
scalds—that of water at a temperature of 400 de- 
grees at the same distance is merely tepid. It is 
explained on the principle of its extreme expan- 
sion. Perkins thinks he could raise the water to 








small quantity of water, resulting from the con- 


so high a temperature, that the steam would be 
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converted into snow. He is certainly playing 
strange tricks with hismechanics. A great num- 
ber of lords and ladies have been to see his 
workshop—and the savans, among others Mr. 
Wollaston and Sir Humphrey Davy, though at 
first incredulous, are now satisfied of the truth 
of his pretensions. ‘The Marquis of told him 
he would engage to goto America with him, if 
he would carry him in 15 days—Perkins told him 
he thought he could do it in something less, 
People amuse themselves in speculations of what 
changes are to be produced by this invention— 
sails and rigging of course will be laid aside, and 
people expect soon to see a steam engine travel- 
ling along the roads instead of horses—-and as the 
explosive power of steam can be made greater 
than that of gunpowder, the same power which 
moves the cannon, may discharge the balls, and| 
all the batteries may be converted into flying ar-| 
tillery. Mons. Gautler (a nephew of the balloon) 
man) carries his views still higher and suggests} 
that a small engine might be found very useful! 
in giving direction to balloons, by operating on| 


> | 


something in the shape of wings 
_- 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
METEOROLOGY. 
Mr. SRINNER, 

As in our very dry seasons, the most of your 
readers are watching the winds and the signs, 
as they are termed, for rain. I have thought: 
the following translation from a French work,' 
cailed “ Erreurs et Préjugés,” might be accepta-| 
ble to them. - | 

“The Abbé Toaldo has cemonstrated that in, 
1106 new moons, 950 have been followed by! 
remarkable changes of weather. There are | 
then 950 chances to 156, or what is the same; 
thing, six to one that a new moon will produce a) 
change of weather. The other phases have less) 
influence. The full moon gives but five chances} 
to one. 








t 


The first and last quarters give but two) 

and a half to one.” 
— wb) ee 
MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.’ 
Baltimore, June 23, 1823. | 

At an adjourned special meeting, in pursuance, 
of notice given, of the members of the Mary-} 
land Agricultural Society, R. Smith, Esq. in the, 
chair, and James Howard, Esq. Secretary, held} 
in the city of Baltimore, on the 23d June, 1823, 
the following proceedings were approved and 
adopted : 

Resolved, that the Articles of Association of 
“lt he Maryland Agricultura! Society,” be amend | 
ed according to the following form, and that the} 
same so amended, be and hereby are adopted as 
the constitution of the said societv. 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION OF THE MARYLAND 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We the subscribers do hereby agree to asso- 

ciate ourselves under the style and title of 
“ The Maryland Agricultural Society.” 

Art. I. The object of this association is the 
promotion of Agriculture, and Rural Economy. 

Art. I]. The officers of this society, shall be 
a President, a Vice President, a Recording Se- 
cretary, a Corresponding Secretary, an Assist- 
ant Recording Secretary, a Professor of Agricul- 
tural Chymistry, a Treasurer, an Assistant Trea- 
surer, and two Collectors—one for each Shore, 
twenty-four Trustees, and such other officers as 
the by-laws of the Society shall from time to 
tine direct. All officers, where not otherwise 
directed, shall be chosen by ballot, to servé 
until the close of the next exhibition, and then 
and thereafter be annually elected at the meet- 
ing held on the Western Shore, in the month of 
November. 

Art. III. The duty of the Presideat shall be 





{ments excepted. 








to preside at all meetings, to direct such corres- 
pondence as may be necessary, to superintend 
the affairs of the Society, and to make such com- 
munications as from time to time may be deemed 
useful. 

Art. IV. The Vice President in case of the 
absence of the President shall fulfil his du- 
ties; and in case of the absence, death, or resig- 
nation of any officer, the Society shall have 
power to appoint in his place a member to act 
until the appearance of such absent officer, or in 
case of death or resignation, until another officer 
shall be duly elected. 


Art. V. Twenty-four trustees shall be elected, 
of whom twelve shall be from the Western 
Shore, and twelve shall be from the Eastern 
Shore. ‘They shall meet as often as their res- 
pective chairmen, or any two members may 
deem it necessary, and any three members 
shall constitute a quorum. The trustees shall 
from time to time examine in person the ma- 
nagement and condition of such farms as they 
may consider objects worthy of their attention ; 
and they shall make report to the society of 
such as may merit their approbation. They 
shall severally take charge of all the property 
and articles of the Society, on their respective 
Shores ; the books and papersof the other depart- 
It shall be their duty to 
take the most efficient measures for collect- 


der signed by the President, and countersigned by 
the Corresponding Secretary ; and all expenses 
‘ncurred on the Eastern Shore for premiums or 
otherwise as aforesaid, shall be paid by the As- 
sistant Treasurer, under an order signed by the 
Vice President, and countersigued by the Assist- 
ant Recording Secretary. 

Art. XI. At every meeting of the Society, 
the President or the Vice President, if attending, 
shall with the members present form a Quorum. 

Art. XII. ‘The Society shall consist of inha 
bitants of the State of Maryland, and of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, friendly to agriculture ; and 
provision shall be made for the election and ad- 
mission of honorary members. 





The foregoing amended Constitution having 
been unanimously approved and adopted, it was 
ordered to be published in the American Farmer; 
and the meeting then agreed to adjourn to Friday, 
the 18th day of July, when they would meet 
again at Baltimore, to choose the general officers of 
the Society, the Trustees, &c. for the Western 
Shore. R. SMITH, President. 
James Howarp, Secretary. 
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ing and distributing the best samples of all the! 
useful grains, roots, and seeds; for collecting’ 
all native fossils, marls, earth or substances,}| 
proper for manures; for causing the same to be! 
analysed, and report the results to the society ;; 
for procuring experiments, to be made by careful: 
agriculturists, of all such fossils, marls, earth or| 
substances; for collecting models of the best 
agricultural imp’ements, and to report their 
properties and usefulness : todesignate from time 
to time all subjects and objects for which premi- 
ums should be offered, and to fix and declare 
the several premiums for the same ; to appoint 
committees to examine into the merits of, and; 
report on all claims for premiums ; to designate 
the time, and make the requisite preparatory ar- 
rangements every year for the meeting of the 
Society, and to keep regular minutes of ali their 
proceedings. 

Art. VI. The Assistant Secretary, the Assist- 
ant Treasurer, and the twelve Trustees for the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, shall be chosen at a 
meeting to be called on that shore, by the Vice 
President, and, when so chosen, shall serve until 
the close of the next exhibition on the Eastern 
Shore; and the Trustees for said shore, shall 
then and thereafter be chosen annually. 

Art. VII. The first Exhibition of the Society 
shall be on the Western Shore, on the first 
Wednesday in November next. Thenext Exhi- 
bition of the Society shall be on the Eastern Shore 
on such day thereafter as may be designated by the 
Trustees hereafter to be chosen on that shore. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall have power to 
make such bye-laws and regulations, as they 
shall from time to time deem necessary for car- 
rying into effect the objects of the institution. 

Art. IX. Every member on joining this as- 
sociation, shall pay to the treasurer, or to the as- 
sistant treasurer, a sum not less than two dol- 
lars, and shall annually thereafter in the month 
of November, pay a sum not lessthan two dollars, 
so long as he may continue to be a member of 
said Society. : 

Art. X. All expenses incurred in the procu- 
ring of premiums to be distributed by the Socie- 
ty, at their meeting on the Western Shore, and 
all expenses incurred by the trustees in the pre- 
paratory arrangements for such meeting or other- 





wise, shall be paid by the treasurer, under an or- 


J7> Is it not wonderful, that to this hour, intelli- 
gent farmers should be obstinately divided in opini- 
on about the origin of cheat ? One would suppose 
that a question so susceptible of demonstration, 
and so immediately and much connected with 
their interests would have been fully settled. 
“or the next paper, we have sent to the Printer 
a letter, wherein the writer states that he has 
“* -qventy acres ‘urned to cheat this : ear.” Is there 
in all the circle of arts, in all the variety of 
men’s business, an instance of such indolence 
in not clearing off all doubt in regard to an evil 
of such extent? Will not agricultural schools 
and professorships, connected with pattern farms, 
diffuse skill and science amongst agriculturists, 
as our admirable military academy preserves 
and distributes the avi of war? But man in the 
boasted superiority and perfection of Ais nature, 
has ever been most ingenious in the arts of des- 
truction!! 

}7~ The Editor was absent when the last num- 
ber of the Farmer was published, until nearly the 
whole impression was stricken off—the Editorial 
observations on Usury laws, abound in errors of 
the press, ‘ too tedious to enumerate.” 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 


PRICES CURRENT.—correcTep werk ty. 
Flour, best white wheat, $8—Howa:d street 
Superfine, $7 25—fine do. $675—Wharf, do. g7— 
sales—White wheat, $1 42to 1 50—Red do. $1 42 
to $1 43—Rye, 75 cents—Corn, 50 to 52 cents 
—country Oats, 40 cents— Beef, 8 cts. per lie 
—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
con, round, 8 to 9 cents perlb.—-Pork $4 50 to 
5 50 per c. lb.—6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts —Red Clover Seed, $5 50 
a ¢6—-Orchard Grass do. $3--Herds’ Grass do. $3 
—Timothy do. $4 50--Millet, none--Buck wheat, 
$1 50-—Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cts.—Whiskey, from 
the wagons, 34 cts. per gal. including the bar- 
rel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, $6 50, scarce—Herrings, 
No. 1, $2 75 per bbl—-No. 2, $2 50-——Fine salt, 
60 to 65 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 70—Butter, 
(firkin) 12 cts per lb.—Eggs, 124 cts. per doz. 
—Hay, $18 per ton—Straw, $9. 
Marytanp Tosacco, Red, has improved from 
$1 to $2 per hundred. 
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ON THE PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE, 
TO MARYLAND, OF A CANAL TO THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No. VII. 

Further substantial evidence of the ample suffi- 
ciency, in general, of ten thousand dollars @ 
mile to ofieri a Canal competent for Boat na- 
vigation. 

52. By the “‘ Fourth Annual Report of the Board 
ef Public Works of Virginia ;” page 84 of the 
principal Engineer’s Report, it appears that in 
estimating the cost of the James’ River Canal, 
it was divided into four sections, the distance of 
each in miles; the average cost per mile; the 
surplus, that would be remaining, at the same 
rate, out of an appropriation of one million of dol- 
lars, for 100 miles of Canal; and the rate per 
cent, at which that surplus would accrue in pro- 

oition to the estimated cost, as they have been 
carefully collected, and calculated, from the Re- 
port above mentioned, may be clearly exhibited 
in one distinct view, as follows: 





























Noof|Miles of )Aver. cost)$ saved in)Rate per 
sect’njdistance | per mile: 100 miles cent sav’d 
“1 | 243. | g 6560 $544,000 34 

2 | 1203 5730 | 427,000, 43 

3 | 85 8100 } 190,000} 19 
Be 19 12659 ett 
Total} 249 7154 284,600 28 














53. The lockage reported in this instance is 
1152 feet and a half, at %625 per foot except 47 
feet and a half in the first section at $1000. The 
estimated cost of the whole 249 miles of Canal 
s $1,781,419 that is at the rate of $7164 per 
pile, and a saving of 28 per cent. as above stated. 

The cost of the Potomac Canal, was estimated 
a five sections, as appears by the Commissioner’s 
ficial Report, transmitted by the governor, to 
he Assembly of Maryland, January 1, 1823, pa- 
es 77 to84; a similar view of which is present- 
das follows: 
































No of Miles of Aver. cost, saved inj Rate per 
sect’n| distance | per mile {100 milesjcent sav’d 
Tol ead $7,711 | $228,900] 23 
2 334 8,055 194,500] *19 r 
3 383 8,483 | 151,700 15 
Re 464 73499 250,106 25 
5 9 23,702 
Total} 182 8,676 | 132,400) 13 














54, Upon this occasion 487 feet of Lockage are 
timated at $650, except 62 fegt in the last sec- 
Nn, at $750. The whole cost is estimated at 
1,578,954 for 182 miles. ‘The greatercost, and 
‘ssaving, upon this route than upon that of 
nes’ River, appear to be owing to the great 
ficulties that must, of course, be encountered 
opening a Canal along the narrow, rocky ra- 
he of the Potomac, through the South moun- 
n, and also around the Great and Little Falls, 
ar to tide water, where, in a distance of only 9 
les, it is stated, that the Lockage required, is 
less than 102 feet, that is no less than one 
itth part of the whole estimated Lockage, in a 
of 100 miles, between Baltimore and the 


exist upon this last route, so the presumption is 
equally fair and rational, that in this direction, 
the cost will be less, and the saving greater, than 


upon the Potomac route, provided it shall be 
found practicable to bring the required supply of 
water over or through the summit level in an 
eligible situation, which is an important deside- 
ratum, to be determined by the survey and le- 
v £"*, now about to be commenced. 
| 455. Again, agreeably to Niles’ Weekly Regis- 
ter, Vol. No. 22, page 275, the Housatonick Ca- 
nal, in New England, will be 66 miles long, the 
‘ascent 604 feet, and the supply of water abun- 
‘dant, the whole cost of which, is estimated at 
$699,400. This, I perceive, exceeds ten thou- 
sand dollars a mile—and I also very plainly per- 
ceive the reason of it. The ascent is 604 feet; 
whereas, at 4 feet in thé mile, the estimated 
rise and fall in the proposed route to the Susque- 
hanna, the Lockage would be only 264 feet in 66 
miles. Consequently, if 264 feet be taken from 
604 fect, the excess is 340 feet, which at $625, 
the lowest estimated cost per foot, the amount is 
$212,500. This sum being deducted from 
$699,400 the estimated cost, and the remainder 
divided by 66 miles, the distance, the quotient 
is $7377 per mile, were it not on account of the 
excessive Lockage. At this rate, the saving, out 
of a million of dollars, for 100 miles, would be 
$262,500, that is upwards of 26 per cent. upon 
thereqiired proportion of the original estimate. 
56. The foregoing estimate has reminded me 
of a small omission in my last number. In the 
caleulation of the amount of saving (50) agreea- 
bly to the test of experience, upon the Canals of 
New York, no notice was taken of the Lockage 
there, that is 661 feet in the Erie Canal of 353 
miles, being less in proportion, than the estima- 
ted rise and fall of 400 feet in 100 miles. In- 
stead of 400, there should be only 187 feet at the 
rate of 561 feet in 353 miles. Hence the excess 
is 213 feet, the ainount of which, at $625 per 
foot is $353,125 for extra Lockage. But accord- 
ing to information that I have since received 
from one of our Susquehanna Canal Commission 
ers, for only 20 per cent. to be saved, in conse- 
uence of the incalculable advantages derived 
rom experience, is too low. I am told that 
these advantages were estimated by a superin- 
tendent, in the business, who was very capable 
of forming a very correct opinion, at thirty 
three and a third per cent. That I may be 
certain, however, not to exceed the reality, let 
25 per cent. be adopted, which rate being de- 
ducted from $7,603,386, and $764,000 from the 
remainder, then by adding the above $133,125 
for extra Lockage we obtain $5,071,665 for the 
cost of 782 miles, as before (50) of Canal, com- 
petent for Boat navigation, that is $6473 per 
mile, equal to a saving of $352,700, or 35 per 
cent. out of an appropriation of a million of dol- 
lars for 100 miles. The difference between 4 
feet, and nearly 3 feet Lockage, on the Potomac 
route, and upwards of 4 and a half on the James’ 
River, are both deemed too small to be made 
particular subjects of calculation. 


57. The Canal of Languedoc, in France, cal- 
led, also, the Canal of the two seas, is stated in 
the French Encyclopedia, to be 64 leagues, 192 
miles in length, and to have cost 25 millions of 
livers, valued according to the period when 
work was prepared for publication. Computing 
16 livers, as being equal to $3 the cost of 192 
miles, was $4,687,500, that is, $24,414 per mile. 
From other authorities, it appears that the sum- 
mit level of this stupencous Eanal, is about 600 
feet above the two waters, between which, it 
forms a communication; that under the patron 

age of Louis X{V. who furnished more than 


= = a 


and 144 wide, including the towing paths, and a 
water line af 60 feet. Hence, its width in the 
bottom, allowing 18 inches base on cach side, to 
one foot rise, would be 42 feet, and the excava- 
tion in every yard of distance, 34 cubic yards; 
so that by proportion, 34 cubic yards: are to 8:: 
as $24,414: are to $5745, including every ex- 
pense at that ratc, for a Canal of 24 feet water 
line, and 4 deep, as before mentioned. 

58. Again, the Holstein Canal, begun in 1777, 

and finished in 1785, is stated in the New Edin- 
burg Encyclopedia, Article Navigation Inland, 
page 360,.to extend about 50 miles. Its water 
line is said to be 100 feet, bottom 54, and depth 
not less than 10 in any part. The whole Ex- 
ense of this ship uavigation, where vessels draw- 
ing 9 feet 4 inches water, pass through between 
the Baltic and the German Ocean ; and from two 
to three thousand ships have passed in one 
year, was a little more than a million and a 
half of dollars, that is $50,000 per mile. Ac- 
cording to the above dimensions, each yard 
in length would contain 85 cubic yards of 
excavation, which: are to 8 cubic yards:: as 
$30,000 per mile: are to $2824. I consider it 
probable that this low amount may be owing to 
there being but little, if any Lockage in this in- 
stance, and if so, $3000 being added for 4 feet 
Lockage, at $750 per foot, will produce, for the 
cost of a Canal, competent for Boat navigation, 
$5284 per mile, at that rate, a sum nearly agree- 
ing with several of the foregoing calculations. 
59. Evidence of a similar nature, might be ad- 
ded to a much greater extent ; but more appears 
to be unnecessary. From that which has alrea- 
dy been offered, it is evident 1153 miles of Canal 
have been located, and about one half of it has 
also been made, as follows: the cost of the large 
Canals being reduced to tie proposed size of 24 
feet surface and 4 feet deep: 






































Para- (Miles of ;Aver, cost |§ saved injRate per 
graph distance |. per mile {100 miles|cent sav’d 
52 249 | $7,154 | 284,600} 28 
53 182 8,676 | 132,400 13 
55 66 7,377 262,300 26 
56 | 414 6,473 352,700 35 
57 | 192 5,745 425,500 42 
58 | 50 | 5,284 | 471,600} 47 

Total | 1153 | 6,760 | 324,000 32 











60. Thus it is evident that out of sixteen items 
of calculation there are only two, and out of 1153 
only 28 miles in which the cost has been recog- 
nized to exceed $10,000 per mile. Owing to 221 
feet of lockage being required in the last 19 miles 
of the James’ River route, that is nearly 12 feet 
in the mile instead of 4, the excess is 8 feet, the 
cost of which at $625 per foot, is $5,000, and 
this being taken from $12,659 leaves $7,659 for 
the cost per mile, exclusive of the extra lockage 
—which is equivalent to a saving of 234,100, or 
nearly 23 and a half per cent, out of ‘a million of dol- 
lars for 100 miles. Thus, there are now only nine 
miles out of 1153, which constitute any exception 
to the entire sufficiency of $10,000 a mile; and 
in consequence of these 9 miles including 102 
feet of lockage, (54) and otherwise presenting 
difficulties that are believed to be of a more for- 
midable character than any that will probably be 
Eesientes upon the other contemplated routes in 
Maryland, this last exception, also, completely 
vanishes from before us. 

61. Thus it is evident that the popular conjec- 








squehanna. And asit may fairly and rational- 
be presumed, that no such difficult situations 


OL. 5.—16, 


half the money expended upon it—it was degun, 
and finished in 16 years; that it is 6 feet deep, 


ture of twenty. millions of dollars being required 
to open the Erie canal of New-York, was tlre 
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mere whim of uninformed minds. Thus, also, thejeach to herself, the trade of a large portion of the 
wild ideas of 100 miles of canal between Balti-| Western country, speaka language which we can- 
more and the Susquehanna, costing six, eight, or;not misunderstand, and which we ought not to dis- 
ten millions ; of its being an enormous undertak-jregard. Were we to blame them, we should be 
ing, beyond the reach of Maryland to accom-| Wanting in magnanimity—yet, while we admire 
plish ; that if possible, at all, it would require/and applaud their enterprising spirit, let us avail 
the sale of our city to carry it into effect, are|ourselves of our own advantages, and not, by ne- 
qhims still more idle and extravagani—whims,'glecting the auspicious moment, suffer them to 
by which those who imbibe and indulge them,|pass from us, or be greatly diminished in value. 
swell into mountains, expenditures and diflicul-| Nature offers to our acceptance, the cheafiest* 
ties, that, when correctly understood, are but as,and most easy communication with the Western 
mole-hills, in comparison. |Country, by means of the Potomac and Youghio- 

62. It is now nearly 40 years since I knew an gany rivers and their tributary streams. We have 
instance of a young man, who had then lately the advantage of our immediate neighbours, in 
completed his education at school ; or, as the our location and the facilities for a cheap and pro- 
common expression is, who had gone through the fitable intercourse. Nature and the enterprising 
assistant, being closely questioned by an old man,|spirit of her own citizens, have given to New 
in relation to his learning, and in particular whe-| York, beyond competition, in addition to her own 
ther he was well acquainted with vulgar fractions.|internal trade, which is very rich, the trade of St. 
These inquiries were so managed as to apprise; Lawrence river, that of an immense extent of 
the youth that a question was about to be pro-/Lake-shores, and of the northern part of the 

osed to him, and to make him believe it wouldjstates of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, as far as 

e extremely difficult. It was briefly this: How \the ridge separating the waters which flew into 
much is the third and half-third of three pence bea Lakes from those which flow into the Ohio 
Supposing that it must at least require an opera-|and Mississippi rivers, but this ridge should be der 
tion, such as was usual in the addition of fractions,'southern limit. If we be not wanting toourselves, 





sive jurisdiction. The improvements which may 
be made, and which ought to be made on both 
these rivers are, therefore, highly interesting to 
us—but those on the Potomacare, in my estimation, 
vastly the most so, as 1 hope will plainly appear 
trom the considerations I shall be able to present, 

We may realize, from these improvements, 
benefits beyond the expectations of even the 
most sanguine—they ‘will be not only possible, 
but easily practicable, if we be united—if we act 
in unison ; but if we be so unwise as to suffer sec- 
tional jealousies to predominate, one section or 
part to be set in array against another, as if their 
interests were hostile, all our plans may fail. Ma- 
ny a noble scheme has been ruined in this way; 
and, as it respects public improvement, ro prin- 
ciple can be more fallacious, Each proposed 
improvement will afford fositive bencfit to every 
part orsection, although some one part may be 
benefited more than the others—the truth ot this 
is proved by the history of every commercial 
town and city, and of every adjacent country. Let 
us, for the sake of illustration, suppose a state to 
consist of three parts or sections, which we will 
designate by A, B, and C—and that three different 
plans of improvement are proposed, all goo 
plans, and fraught with important benefits to the 





the student, without making the least effort to} we can meet her here, and say to her “ Hitherto 
discover the answer, modestly answered, if Ae)shalt thou come but no further”—south of this 
had a slate and pfrencil he thought he could wart beutetary is ours. New York has indeed taken 
it. But, how extremely was he afterwards mor-/the lead in this glorious race of Internal Improve- 
tified, when he came to reflect, that neither slate!ment, but let us not suffer ourselves to be so far 
nor pencil was at all necessary ; that the third of|ec/i/sed by her as to be discouraged and lose our 
three pence being a penny, and the half of a pen-|energies, let us rather emulate her and profit by 
ny a half-penny, the answer was a penny-half-jher example. Respecting the Potomac as a 
penny. channel of commercial intercourse and asa pow- 
63. Thus, this young man, though very capable |erful bond of union between the Eastern and 
of having answered the old man’s question with the} Western countries, the pen has been several 
greatest facility, was completely deterred from/times dexterousiy wielded by various hands, yet 
making the least effort, merely by imagining a/so important is the subject, ‘and so fruitful in 
reat difficulty, where, in fact, there ‘was none.|highly interesting considerations, that it is by no 
Ma then the citizens of Maryland no longe:|means exhausted. 
hiesitate to prosecute with energy a canal tothe! Sinuce the commencement of operatiens, in the 
Susyuehanna. May they remember that the 
third and half-third of three pence is easily told; 


experience to the,contrary in any wise notwith-\in theory and practice : 
stan ding. WM. KENWORTHY. jvourite study. 


to add my mite. 
——— eS 2 * . 
0 I.ook at the map of the middle states—see the 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





‘noble Susquehanna, with her widely spreading 
arms—See the Potomac pointing to the West. 
TO THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE OF MARYLAND, Both discharge their waters through our state, 
‘My Fellow Citizens, rn their wealth will naturally flow through the 
The subject of Internal Improveinents—of im-|same channels, if the proper improvements be 
rovements in Agriculture and in the arts auxi-|made. The former river drains the southern 
ary to its prosperity, especially in making ca-|border of New York and the middle parts of 
nals, railways, and other roads for diminishing the|Pennsylvania, and Maryland has exclusive juri.- 
expense of conveying its productions to market |diction over a few miles at or near its mouth—the 
and bringing back its returns, so as to leave to ater may be easily connected, in continual navi- 
the farmer a profit on his labour larger than that |gation, with rivers which drain the south-west- 








whole state, and each yielding advantages, in 2 


greater or less degree, to every one of the part; 


A, Band C—but, as it almost. always happens in 
practice, the first plan is calculated to benefit A 
ina much greater degree than it will B or C~ 
in the spirit of jealousy, they consider it and 
treat it as an injury, opposeit, and, being the ma- 
jority, defeat it; the second plan is calculated 
to benefit B much more than it will A or C—the; 
in like manner, treat it as an injury to them, com: 
bine against it, and defeat it; and the third plan, 
being calculated to benefit C most, is defeated by 
A and B, in the same way, and by the same pro- 
cess of feeling rather than of reasoning. Neithu 
will accept ot even positive wealth, by any pla, 


year 1817, in making the great Erie-cawal; my;which he fears will give to his neighbor sti 
continual employment, as civil engineer, on ob-) greater wealth. Such is the spirit of jealousy, 
and also that the evidence in favour of the ample/jects of improvement in inland navigation, in the 
sufficiency of one million of dollars to accomplish|states of New York and Virginia, has afforded 
the object, has been shown to be abundant, with-|me abundant opportunities of becoming acquaint- 
out a single instance of excefition remaining ; alljed as far as my capacity would admit, with this 
the mistaken and extravagant conjectures of in-|great subject, in its various important bearings— 
And it has been my fa- 
I may therefore be permitted 


and where it reigns paramount, it never fails \ 
keep a state weak and poor, How much mor 
noble and magnanimous it is, to cast from ou 
view exclusive advantages to farticular pari 
and, with a steady aim, to pursue only the gevv- 
ral good; and such, I trust, will be our course. 
Agriculture is, beyond all questioa, our frizz: 
ry interest. Three-fourths, at least, of the popu 


which he now enjoys, has, for a few years past, 
been pressed upon our attention ; and it is a sub- 
ject worthy of our most serious consideration. 

When my letter to Clement Dorsey, on this in- 
teresting subject was published in the American 
Farmer, (vol. 4, pages 19, 20,) I intended to pre. 
sent to your*view some further reflections—but 
my- engagements in executing a part of the new 
canal near Richmond, in Virginia, and some other 
imperative duties, have sofully occupied my time, 
as not to icave it in my power, until now, to pur- 
sue the theme. 


The gigantic strides, the rapid march. of the| 24S MOORE, published in the National In- 


state of New York toward wealth, power and hap- 
piness; the efforts of Virginia on oue side of us, 
and of Pennsylvania on the other, to appropriate, 





lern parts of New York, the western parts of 
Pennsylvania, the northern parts of Virginia, 
most of the states of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, &c., and Maryland has, with Virginia, 
concurrent jurisdiction over its whole extent 
from its source to its mouth, except about ten 
miles, over which the United States have exclu- 





* On this point, the comparative advantages of 
the Potomac route, see an excellent Essay, in 
two numbers, with the signature ** Lookers-on,” 
from the pen of our late lamented friend THO- 


telligencer and in the American Farmer—see frar- 
ticvlarly, frage 412 of the American Farmer, 





ol. Oe . 





lation of Maryland are cultivators of the soil—t 
remaining fourth pursue Commerce and the Me 
chanic Arts. These are indeed auxiliary to agri 
culture, and necessary to its prosperity, and oug! 
to have their just share of legislative patronay: 
but agriculture is paramount—the first and 1 
blest of arts, and the parent and nurse of all oth 
ers. It ought not to be under the control of mi 
nor interests. I therefore address myself princi 
pally to farmers and planters,—you, who cultiva: 
the soil—you are the strength and sinews of th 
state,—you ought to be, according»to your impo! 
tance, independent, to give tone to secondary i 
terests, instead of being governed by them. E: 
ercise your right of suffrage, at the ensuing ele 
tion, judiciously and independently ; and then y 
will infuse your spirit into the next legislature. 
Take into your serious consideration, the su 
ject of the contemplated connexion, for commu 
cial intercourse, between the Eastern and Wa 
tern country, by a navigable canal along the v4 
ley of the Potomac river. In consequence of tl 
long and narrow form of Maryland, this propos: 
improvement will bring almost to our very d00 
the cheapest, safest, and most perfect of all po 
sible modes of conveying our produce to murk 
and of bringing home its returns. It will presé 
to our choice more than one market—it will p 
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sent a number of markets in active competition 
with each other, which, while it will be a posi- 
tive benefit to each commercial city and town, 
will, by making each a better market, yield in- 
calculable advantage to, and establish the predo- 
minance of the agricultural interest. The wes- 
tern parts of Pennsylvania, the northern parts of 
Virginia, the rich state of Ohio, &c. &c. by mak- 
ing this their channel of commerce, will pour 
countless treasures into the lap of Maryland, and, 
at the same time, enrich themselves ; for the be- 
nefits of commerce must be recifrroca/, otherwise 
jt cannot flourish, and will soon cease to exist. 
It is just so with agriculture, commerce and ma- 
pufactures; unless they cherish and support each 
other, in honest and harmonious reciprocity, in- 
stead of each endeavouring to overreach and take 
advantage of the others, neither can long prosper. 
Let us do our part toward making the proposed 
improvement. It requires from us nothing be- 
‘ond what a willing and industrious people can do 
without difficulty, and nothing but what a wise 

eople will see it their best interest todo. From 
Pittsburg to Washington-City and Baltimore, the 
whole line of canal will be a chain of beautiful and 
flourishing villages. We have not yet fud/y con- 
sidered these things, but enquiry 1s awakened ; 
before the next election we will understand the 
subject, and when we do, if we do not act rightly 
the fault will be our own. 

Permit me to say a few words more on the ad- 
vantages of several markets in competition with 
each other. Where the cultivators of the soil 
have but one great commercial market, the mer- 
cantile interest acquires too much influence over 
the agricultural—the less over the greater. This 
injurious influence tends to paralyse and chill the 
spirit and energies of agriculture, and to destroy 
that fair reciprocity which is essential to the 
prosperity of doth interests. Among farmers, in- 
dividual competition operates in its fullest extent ; 
among merchants of the same city or town, indi- 
vidual competition is easily controlled and regu- 
lated by combinatior’s ; this circumstance gives 
to the latter a great advantage over the former. 
Let the farmer have achoice of markets so near- 
ly equal in magnitude as to be rivals for his cus- 
tom, his condition is thereby vastly meliorated ; 
both markets are rendered better for him, and he 
stands on ground comparatively independent. 
Even those, who, from their proximity to one 
market, never contemplate using any other, will 
find that one which they do use a better market in 
consequence of the competition. 

The proposed improvement, it is true, would 
place one market, and probably a considerable 
one, in the District of Columbia, and, technically 
speaking, this is not in the state of Maryland— 
but it is ¢echnical/y only that the District is foreign. 
Its inhabitants have Mary /and-feelings—separat- 
ed frum. us only in name, they have, with us, 
identity of interests, and are our brethren still. 
But admitting this to be a foreign market, which 
essentially it is not, how would that circumstance 
affect-our interests? If we can sell our produce 
there for a better price than we can obtain else- 
where (otherwise we will not go there) and bring 
thence a greater value home, is not the advantage 
ours? This is precisely the argument we use to 
prove that foreign trade is profitable, our receiv- 
ing a greater value in exchange fora less. Let 
us not be deceived—fine-spun logic may puzzle 
and betray us into obscurity and error—but plain 
common sense will nct mislead us. It is cur true 
interest to encourage, in connexion with the main 
canal, every lateral one, on which nature has not 
placed insurmountable difficulties. No one place 
should be a favorite, but all should have equal 
privileges, and in every measure the leading ob- 
ject should be the general good. 





I have heard it alleged, by sore of my neigh- 


posed canal, that, if tne friends of that project 
be correct in their estimates of the cheapness of 
conveyance, it will place those who come 100 
miles by the canal on a par with those who have 
only 5 miles of land carriage ; and those (say they) 
who have to encounter the expense of a greate: 
distance than five miles of land carriage will be 
undersold, and, by the reduction of prices gene- 
rally, be placed in a-condition much worse than 
their present one. This apprehension is alto- 
gether chimerical.—Its assumptions are contra- 
dicted by the history of the rise and progress ot 
every commercial city ; for instance, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, &c. &c. Prices are re- 
gulated universally by demand and supifily, and 
they advance or recede, with equal stefi, or with 
very moderate vibrations. 

By the operation of the contemplated canal, a 
vast amount of capital in wagons and horses will 
be set free for a more profitable investment—to 
promote and extend agriculture—to increase its 
products—and to enable the country to maintain 
in comfort, a greater population than is posssible 
under the present state of things, by appropria- 
ting to the support of man what is now neces- 
sary for the sustenance of Aorsesa, which would be 
rendered supernumerary. 

If I shall have time and opportunity, it is my 
intention to pursue this very interesting subject, 
and to submit for your consideration some of my 
vievs and reflections on the following topics : 

1. The probable cost of a canal from Cumber- 
land to the line of the District of Columbia— 
making the most liberal allowances in every 
doubtful case. 

2. The probable amount of tonnage that would 
pass—and the profit it would yield on the stozk— 
the benefits to agriculture, arising from the sav- 
ing in the expense of transportation, and from the 
many new productions becoming profitable, which 
the farmer cannot now cultivate without loss, on 
account of the heavy cost of conveyance to mar- 
ket. 

3. An enquiry, whether in her present circum- 
stances, it would be wise and prudent for the 
state of Maryland to take stock—and to what 
amount—or sim/fi/y to grant a charter. 

4. The probable amount of capital in wagons 
and horses, set free. 

5. Objections answered more extensively and 
patticularly than the present number would per- 
mit : and if any have objections not yet stated, 1 
invite them to come forward and propose them. 
Where candour regulates the debate, truth is al- 
ways promoted and knowledge extended by dis- 
cussion. 

I shall be glad ifthe hints I have given, put 
in motion other pens. The field is large, and 
much, very much of it remains unoccupicd 

ISAAC BRIGGS. 

Sandy Spring, Md. 

7 Ms. 1st., 1825. 


AGRICULTURK, ‘ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
HESSIAN FLY, CLOVER, CHEAT, &c. 


Fairfax County, 28th June, 1823. 








SiR 
Tam just closing a wretched harvest, which, 
until the last week in Apri, gave me the hope ot 
avery abundant one. ‘This as faras report may 
be credited, is the case through a great part of Vir- 
ginia—believing, sir, that much good may result 
from a free communication, through jour useful 
paper, touching any matter directly or remotely 
relating to this destructive and ruinous insect, J 


shall proceed to give you an account of my prepa- 
bors, as, on their part, an objection to the pro-jration for a crop, and its results--150 acres of 
land was cultivated in corn, which produced a 
good crop of that grain ; about the 12th of Sep- 
tember, Icommenced seeding wheat among the 


corn, and continued until the 26th, when believ- 
ing that the corn was dry enough to cut and 
stack, I proceeded to do so, and then had more 
command of the surface of the earth--my wheat 
was all seeded by the 8th of October, and came 
up well and grew with great vigour ; the winter 
made little or no injurious impression upon it, 
and until the last week in April it promised well ; 
it then became very pale, and began to disap- 
pear, upon the thinnest spots particularly, where 
those places were dry and elevated. Upon the 
last of May I did not think the crop worth any 
thing, and verily believe I should have pastured 
it, but for some good Rye which was within the 
same enclosure, and the hope I had of the young 
clover—March and April were very wet; the 
weather then became dry, and we had but two 
very light rains from that till harvest; these 
rains brought up a surprising quantity of small 
wheat upon manure land. The first thirty acres of 
this field which was seeded has produced very lit- 
tle more than the seed—that which was seeded 
after cutting the corn and stacking it, recovered 
trom the attack of the fly, better than any other 
part of the field.—Since the year 1815 I had 
tailed entirely in my clover, without one excep- 
tion, though I seeded one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred acres every year, and gave it a 
dressing of plaster—I this year seeded my clover 
upon fresh ploughed land, as fast as it was laid 
down in wheat, and gave it a dressing of plaster 
in the Spring ; it now looks well, and I have no 
doubt of its success, and believe that Autumn is 
the best and only proper time for seeding it, An 
opinion has become very prevalent that land 
would tire of clover—and plaster was worse than 
nothing asa dressing; from 1806 to 1815, I had 
sowed cloverand plaster with great liberality with- 
outa single failure; since that I have entirely 
tailed, having used as much as eight hundred and | 
one thousand bushels of plaster a year, and upon 
a part of my farm, ploughed in the clover produc- 
ed; the abrupt and sudden failure afterwards 
gave occasion to nice discriminators and philoso- 
phers to conclude /ositively that the land had 
tired—In England, it is said, that land has tired of 
the production of clover, and it may be so ; but 
is cloverthe natural grass of that land? Let me ask 
in the name of our injured and impoverished land, 
that gentlemen would re-consider this opinion, 
and commence by seeding their clover in the fall, 
and with it as many Timothy or Orchard grass 
seeds as they can obtain—grass roots, like ani- 
mals, will be regulated by the food within their 
reach. The costis nothing—the succeeding crop 
will pay one hundred per cent. upon money thus 
expended. 

I had also a fallow field of sixty acres, all of 
which was well broken up with a good three 
horse plough, twenty of which, because of a grass 
called Couch or ‘wich, was crossed with the 


_|plough, and well harrowed, and then seeded with 


Freeborn’s one horse plough. Forty acres were 
well harrowed two or three times and then seed- 
ed—the whole came up well and looked very 
fine until the last of April ; the 20 acre lot is cut 
and may produce eight or ten bushels to the acre 
—the forty acres all degenerated or changed in- 
to cheat, and I have cut it for rack food for my 
horses—the whole sixty acres is good land, the 
best produced most cheat—I should not fear mak- 
ing three hundred or three hundred and fifty bush- 
els of corn upon it. 
Your’s, 
A VIRGINIAN of F. County, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


VINES. 
Oaklay Farm, June 18, 1823. 
Joun S. SkinNER, Esa. 


Dear Sir, 
Ihave just been in my little vineyard, witnes- 
sing a repetition of the disappointment which 


has constantly attended my culture of the vine— 
grapes are rotting by hundreds of bunches. 


my 
I know the same fate has followed, even in more 


favourable soils than mine, the like attempts) were given me, 
with us here, and as it isa disease not noticed by| with the utmost care ; 
any of your correspondents on the “culture ofjly, blossomed abundantly, but did not give mea 


the vine,”’ I should be obliged to Mr. Adlum or 


some of your successful vignerons, could they|ment, the bed was neglected, from believing it 


point out the probable cause and best remedy. 
It is about ten years since I began to 

the vine, and have persevered with 

and patience, but with little success. 


get grapes enough for my table. 
believe, not very favourable, 


to remedy with manure, deep 
digging 
hoe. 


long—in all which ways, 


but rotted equally. 
runed according to rule, and not 
Gear until the fourth year. 
have been trained on espaliers six feet 

tent tha ground—they have rotted alike, and 
out of twelve different kinds of grapes, I have 
only two, (the white Malaga and Muscat-reuge) 
that I ever get any from. ; 

The disease which destreys my grapes iscer- 
tainly not an insect. Many of my grapes are in- 
jured by a curculio that attacks the berry, anda 
caterpillar that feeds on the leaf, but they are 
nothing in comparison to the rot, which may 
well be termed a blast from its sudden extensive 
destruction; for I am sure there has beer up- 
wards of two thousand bunches blasted in one 
night. Its first appearance on the grape is like 
a blister arising from a scald, and is only skin 
deep ; the berries then gradually turn brown and 
rot, sometimes afew ata time, sometimes en- 
tire clusters rot at once. a 

The white Malaga and Muscat-rouge rot a lit- 
tle, but triflingly in comparisen with the rest— 
they fail sometimes by not ripening in autumn, 
but shrivel up green and insipid: they are, how- 
ever, my most certain grape, and I am extend- 
ing their stock. They are not shewing at present 
any rot—but the black Hamburgh, Meunier, 
Sauvignion (a delightful grape brought by the 
late Gen. Davie, from France) white and black 
Sweetwater, Madeira grape, &c. are all rotting as 
usual. 

I have one fine black Hamburgh vine, extend- 
ing thirty or forty feet along the eaves of my 
piazza, abvut fifteen feet from the ground, and 
although the grapes on it do rot in some degree, 
it ripens much more than fifty vines of the same 
kind do in my vineyard, believing it probably 
owing to the height at which they hang, and 
knowing that in parts of Italy they train their 
vines totrees. I cut down some small trees last 
autumn, lopped off the limbs two feet from the 
stems, fixed them up near to some black Ham- 
burghs, and trained the vine up about fifteen 


attend to|with grass. 
diligence | 
I have that state continued in full bearing many —— 

: in Vi and yet do not}/The same thing nearly has occurred to me here. 

po yeep epee pt soil is, 1/1 have been in the habit of making new beds 
being thin, and bot- org? beh Le agente few years age ny 
i ; this it h: deavoured the old bed to be broken up; my gardener for- 

tomed on stiff clay ; this it has pean <7 ential? dulluikad cs te ~ A. ‘= came A oot 
round the vines with a three pronged flourished famously—they gave little or no fruit ; 
have tried raising vines from cuttings, | whilst the old oes intermingled with grass bore 
with one, two, three and four eyes, and have ta-|an abundance of fine fruit ; and this year, though 
ken the pains of pursuing the Madeira practice, /six years old, gave more than my family could 
of digging a trench five feet wide and two deep,'consume of fruit nearly equal in size, aud quite 
and covering in it cuttings four and five feet so in flavour tothe very best of their kind—grow- 
except the a they ng wy pag stems, ome paving ne ‘aeacoony aed eg 
i i ndantly ;, being free from sand and dirt. - 

have grown well, — oo uence tar pative! sidered a slovenly mode of culture; be that as it 
es without benefit; my vines have been, may—I merely state the facts, how I have obtain- 
srap permitted to ¢d fine fruit, when the secundum artem system 
They have been|gave me none. We deri 
runed close, and the heads kept near the ground, turaland Horticultural information from Great 





bunches are rotting, the higher ones are still 
sound. 

The interest you are taking in this subject, as 
well a6 our other agricultural concerns, for it 
ought to become an agricultural one, has induced 
me to trouble you with the foregoing sketch, in 
hopes you may be able to obtain me some infor- 
mation in point. 

One of your correspondents complains that 
his strawberry plants grow well, but give him 
ino fruit. Many years ago seme fine Chili plants 
and were cultivated a foot a part 
they grew most luxuriant- 





‘|single berry. After three years of disappoint- 
was filled with male plants, and became over run 
The next year, to my surprise, it 


'was loaded with fine large strawberries, and in 


derive most of our agricul- 


‘Britain, and are, perhaps, too apt implicitly to 
japply to our dry climate, rules drawa from a 
cool and moist one, 
With my best wishes, believe me, 
Respectfully your ob’t serv’t; 
W. S. GIBBES. 
SD) aa 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
May 23, 1823. 
Sir, 

Of the various seeds which you kindly sent to 
me, none have as yet vegetated, but the purple 
or blue corn, the eight grains of which have 
been planted in a field of rich clover, upon the 
natent plan of the late Mr. Hall. Not one of the 
seventeen seed of ice rind melon has vegetated ; 
they were planted so carefully distinct, that you 
might have relied upon the purity of the pro- 
duce—but as I cultivate ten varieties of my 
own, in 286 hills, it is, to me, more a fancied 
than a real loss. 

The tobacce which grew upon Sideling Hill is 
beautiful, and will be fairly exhibited, and it 
gives me an opportunity to repeat, my so often 
repeated advice to agriculturists, to emulate the 
enterprize of our manufacturers, and endeavour 
to increase the value of their labours by improv- 
ing the quality of the article raised—I also 
made an attempt to cultivate tobacco, and sold at 
$2. Your friend’s hogshead was equal to seven- 
teen anda half of mine, to say nothing of the 
cost and charges upon the sixteen and a half. 
It is essential to increase the profit of industry, 
that the article should be the best of its kind; 
and taken to market in the best and neatest con- 
dition. 

The flour barrel of Philadelphia, is in every 
respect neater than the barrel of Baltimore ; and 
may it not be owing tothis circumstance that the 
flour of the former, commands a higher price in 


{July 11, 1823, 
aes 


It is but justice to assure you, that the far- 
meris supported with a spirit and in a manner, 
much beyond my expectation, and much to the 
satisfaction of your subscribers. But I think you 
might enlarge your plan, and include within its 
scope, rural sports, domestic improvements for 
profit, comfort, or ornament; nor need you be 
ashamed to select from books, and domestic 
and foreign journals: for instance, I now enclose 
to you a piece upon Hydraulics, taken from a 
newspaper. This isa subject all important, not 
only as it regards our rural comforts, but may it 
not have great influence over the health and 
comfort of our cities. Who will say that the 
hills of Baltimore may not (if this narrative is 
true) produce fountains of living water, more 
delicious, and at less expense, than what you 
now receive from your excellent water works? 

With this you will receive some cymblin seed, 
but the scason is tuo far advanced to expect a full 
crop from them. This variety is much earlier 
than the long kind, and to make a full crop, 
should be planted as soon ae the fmost is aut of 
the ground; they will not vegetate one day be- 
fore their appointed time. I recommend to 
your friend to plant in drills at eight feet apart, 
and a single plant two feet apart in the drill. 
The bunch cymblin, of which I have lost the 
seed, is, I think, the most productive, upon a 
given space. Rich land is necessary for success— 
and as the season is so far advanced, it should 
be land disposed to peg moisture. 

our obedient servant, 
J. S. Sxryver, Esa. 
N. B. Gourds shou ld be planted in February. 


———=> 0 > 


From a Compendious Dictionary of the Ve- 
terinary Art. 
ON THE DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANI- 
MALS, AND THEIR CURE, ’ 

Dyrsentery. I have never seen a disease 
which exactly correspords with the dysentery of 
the human body: it is said, however, to be “ not 
uncommon in the horse, and more frequent in cat- 
tle and sheep. It very commonly begins with 
some degree of fever, as a trembling, dryness of 
the mouth, loss of appetite, a great degree of 
weakness, drooping of the head and ears, some- 
times a copious sweating, but more commonly a 
dryness and heat of the skin ; there is usually a 
heaving of the flanks, and the animal turns his 
head towards them as if griped: there are fre- 
quent stools, but these seldom consist of the natu- 
ral excrement, but of a mucous slimy discharge, 
accompanied with a peculiar fatty substance like 
soft suet ; there is evidently much distress dur- 
ing these evacuations, and sometimes the funda- 
ment appears excoriated: it is not uncommon to 
see blood pass with the stools, generally in streaks, 
but sometimes in such quantity as to tinge the 
whole discharge of a red colour ; and in the lat- 
ter stage of the disease there generally appear 
membranous filmy substances, which have been 
compared to soaked leather. The pulse towards 
the beginning of the disease is hard and full ; but 
as the disease goes on, it becomes quick, small, 
and sometimes irregular. The animal is very 
stiff and averse to motion ; and, if the disease con- 
tinues long, there usuaily comes on a swelling of 
the legs. This disease does not appear so dan- 
gerous among the inferior animals of this climate 
as in warmer countries: but it sometimes proves 
fatal, or terminates in a weakness of the bowels 
and scouring that are not easily removed. It is 
necessary to distinguish this complaint from the 
common purging or —e with which it is 
very generally confounded. It must therefore be 








feet high ; as yet, although many of the lower 


Europe, than that of the latter? 


observed, that in scouring there is no fever, 
whereas this is common in dysentery ; that the 
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discharge in scouring, though thin, has almost 
always the appearance of excrement, is not 
bloody, and isscarcely ever mixed with fatty mat- 
ter. Dysentery is more common in hot weather 
and in hot seasons than at other times; but is ve- 
ry commonly produced by the sudden application 
of cold, especially to the legs and belly, when the 
body is over-heated and fatigued by exercise : 
hence swimming in autumn, drinking largely of 
cold water when in a profuse sweat, or other sud- 
den changes from heat to cold, have commonly 
produced it. It is said to be brought on by riding 
a horse very hard in hot weather. As it seems" 
certain that dysentery is of an inflammatory na- 
ture, it is proper to begin the cure by bleeding.” 
If the pulse is quick, and the blood when coagu- 
lated has much buff,or size upon it, it may be 
proper to repeat the operation after a few hours. 
Some laxative medicine should then be given, and 
an Opening clyster thrown up. The following 
laxative will be found to answer the purpose : 

Powdered aloes from two to three drachms. 

Carbonate of potash, two drachms, 

Warm water, eight ounces.—Mix, and add of 

castor oil, twelve ounces, for one dose. 

When purging has taken place, the horse should 
be well supplied with gruel made of wheat-flour, 
and if he refuse to drink it, he should be drench- 
ed. The body should be kept warm and well 
rubbed, and the legs bandaged. When the dis- 
ease has been subdued, the horse’s strength 
is to be recruited by tonic medicines and a nou 
rishing diet. When the disease continues after 
Y bowels have been emptied, a ball composed 
0 

Opium, a drachm, 

Ipecacuanha, half an ounce, 


has been recommended ; but this, I believe, will 
rarely be found necessary. It is said that cattle 
are subject toa similar disease, only that in them 
there is not perhaps so much mucus or slime dis- 
charged with the dung ; and that it is not uncom- 
mon in sheep; in the latter animal it is common- 
ly named Brackshaw or Breakshaw, and in cattle 
Fardle-bound. In these animals a laxative of 
Epsom salts, gruel, and castor oil, should be first 
given, particularly to cattle ; but in sheep, a prac- 
tical farmer, Mr. Lock, has usually given warm 
milk: he proposes, however, to try, in addition 
to this, nitre, in half drachm doses, with chalk, 
or some other absorbent powder, and twenty or 
thirty drops of laudanum, twice or thrice a day, 
with frequent clysters of warm milk and water. 
We may infer, I presume, from his adopting this 
new plan, that the old one did not prove success- 
ful. According to Mr. Gillespie (quoted by Mr. 
Findlater,) the disorder is often produced by 
over-heating, when the sheep are hunted by dogs 
in folding them, &c. He thinks the disease in- 
fectious, and recommends tarring as the best pre- 
ventive. Mr. Blaine, as well as the author from 
whom great part of this article has been taken, 
considers dysentery and Moltengrease to be the 
same disorder; but according to my experience, 
Moltengrease is very unlike the Dysentery of the 
human body, nor does it altogether resemble the 
disease above described. See Moltengrease and 
Coativenese. 


EptLtepsy. Falling sickness or fits —Symp- 
toms. "The horse reels about and falls down; 
sometimes he rears up and suddenly falls. The 
muscles of the eye act irregularly or are affected 
with spasm, so that the eye is shockingly distort- 
ed and fixed during the fit. Sometimes he lies in 
a state of insensibility for several hours ; the pulse 
tontinues to beat, and there is often.a disturbed 
kind of breathing. Sometimes there is also a vi- 
olen: motion of the legs. The duration of the fit 
Varies; sometimes the horse gets up again in a 
short time, at another it continues severai hours. 


—T7reatment. Bleed plentifully, and if the fit 

continues, give the following drench : 

Take of Feetid spirit of ammonia, one ounce. 
Compound spirit of lavender, half an ounce. 
Water, about twelve ounces —Mix, for one 

dose. 

To prevent a return of the fit, give a mild purga- 
tive. Iexamined the brain of a horse that had 
several attacks of this disease ; they came on in- 
deed whenever he was put into brisk motion, but 
lasted only afew minutes. ‘There were about six 
ounces of water in its ventricles or cavitics. 

Exercise. It has been asserted by Mr. Clark, 
an author of some eminence, that ‘ta much great- 
er number of horses that are high ted, and stand 
much at rest in close warm stables, die of diseas- 
es which are brought on them from the want of 
regular exercise, especially in great towns, than 
from any other class of diseases to which they 
are liable.” I perfectly agree with Mr. Clark 
in this opinion ; and feel no hesitation in adding, 
that almost all the diseases of horses may be 
justly attributed to improper treatment or ma- 
nagement ; either in regard to feeding, exercise, 
state of the stable, or shoeing and general treat- 
ment of the feet. Though regular exercise is so 
salutary and even necessary in preserving the 
health of horses, they should not be suddenly put 
to such active exertions as they have not been 
accustomed to ; for all sudden changes, whether 
from idleness to active exercises, or from these 
exercises to idleness, produce considerable chan- 
ges in the system, and render both the solids and 
the fluids liable to disease. When a horse is 
gradually brought to that degree of exertion or 
labour in which he is to be employed, it becomes 
easy to him, and does not produce fatigue or dif- 
ficulty of breathing ; and when he has arrived at 
this state or habit of body, he is said to be in good 
wind and condition. But one great source of dis- 
ease in horses is the improper treatment of them 
after they have been heated by exercise or hard 
labour. For though they come in covered with 
sweat, they are often exposed to the cold air un- 
covered, while their legs and thighs are washed 
with cold water; and not unfrequently they are 
allowed to drink freely of cold water while in 
this heated state. Hence arise inflammation of 
the lungs, bowels, or other internal parts ; colds, 
chills, and a long catalogue of disorders, which 
it is needless to enumerate. 

The time and manner of regulating a horse’s 
exercise deserve attention, ‘hus it would be 
imprudent to make a horse exert himselftoo sud- 
denly immediately after he is fed and watered. 
It is likewise improper to exercise horses in the 
rain, or when they are unable to bear it, either 
from former fatigue, sickness, or lameness. The 
greatest caution is necessary in exercising horses 
that are very fat and unaccustomed to labour. If 
ridden hard in this state, internal inflammation, 
fever, chill, or molten grease is likely to be the 
consequence. Horses in this state should have 
only walking exercise for a week or two, they 
should always take some mild purgatives or diu- 
retics, and be fed rather sparingly. After this 
their exercise should be gradually increased un- 
til the wind and condition are adequate to the 
work for which they are wanted. ‘This subject 
has been more fully discussed in the Ist vol. of 
Veterinary Medicine, in the chapteron Feeding, 
Exercise, and Grooming, and in the preceding 
chapters on the Ventilation of stables, and Condi- 
tion. 

———~ 

From a series of essays on cgricultural and rural 

affairs. By“ Agricola,” a North-Caroling far- 


mer, 
CIDER. 





As this is a general fruit year, and much cider 
is intended to be made, it will no doubt be accept- 





able to farmers, to state the best modes of cider 
making. It is much to be lamented that so little 
good cider is made in this state, which must arise 
from inattention to the subject, or from a want of 
knowledge of the best modes of making it ; owing to 
one or other of these circumstances, many permit 
their apples to rot on the ground, or to be given 
to their hogs, whereas were they converted into 
cider, properly made, it would keep good the year 
round, affording for the table a wholesome and 
agreeable beverage little interior to wine, and by 
many preferred to it. 

Jn the northern states, the art of making good 
cider is so well understood, that almost every farm- 
er has it by him the year round, and to their gene- 
ral use of cider, instead of ardent spirits, we may, 
in a measure, ascribe that temperance, health, 
and morality, for which they are remarkable. ‘lo 
encourage the manufacture of good cider, and to 
prevent its conversion into ardent spirits, by dis- 
tillation, as much as possible, the latter of which 
is proving a curse to our country in the most 
lamentable manner, I will proceed to detail the 
best modes of making cider, as practised by the 
best cider makers in the northern states. 

One of the first errors with respect to cider is, 
gathering apples when wet; the second is, throw- 
ing them together exposed to sun and rain, until 
a sourness prevades the whole mass; thirdly, 
making so large a cheese, that fermentation will 
come on before the juice can all be pressed out ; 
for certain it is, that a small quantity of the juice 
pressed out after fermentation comes on, will spoil 
the product of a whole cheese ; and fourthly, per- 
mitting cider, after it has undergone fermenta- 
tion or working, to remain, on the lees, instead of 
racking it off. If, then, either of the above cir- 
cumstances will spoil the cider; which I know to 
be the case, what must be the effect of a combi- 
nation ©f the whole which frequently happens. 

Having pointed out the errors to be avoided, I 
now procecd to state the methods to be observed, 
in the making of good cider. 

Gather the apples that are intended for cider, 
when they are perfectly dry, and lay them down 
in layers, in the cider honse, and other outhouses 
on floors, not exceeding two feet thick; where 
there is space sufficient, thinner will be prefera- 
ble, for the object is to promote the ripening of 
the fruit, and the evaporation of the watery par- 
ticles. In this situation they are left about two 
weeks, secured from rain and wet, but exposed 
to the air as much as possible, when they are 
again to be sorted, the rotten ones to be thrown 
out, and the sound ground in the mill or beat.— 
Here it will be proper to observe that the mill, 
the press, and all the inaterials used, be sweet 
and clean, and the straw clear from must. The 
pummice is then laid in troughs for 12 or 24 hours 
—this tends to sweeten the juice, enrich the ci- 
der, and give it a fine ambercolor, But the time 
in which the pummice remains in this state, must 
be regulated by the state of the weather, without 
measuring the length of time by hours; for it is 
evident that at one season the same length of 
time will produce no sensible effect, which at a 
much warmer season would induce the com- 
mencement of an acid fermentation. As soon as 
the juice is pressed out, the great art in making 
cider commences, as nature begins to work a 
wonderful change in it. The juice of fruit, if 
left to itself, will undergo three distinct fermen- 
tations, all of which change the quality of this 
fluid. The Ist is, the vinous; the 2nd, the ace- 
tous; and the 3d, the putrid. The first fermen- 
tation is the only one which the juice of apples 
should undergo to make good cider.—It is this 
operation which separates the filth from the juice, 
and leaves it aclear, sweet, vinous liquor. To 
preserve it in this state. is the great secret ; this 
is done by racking it off from the lees or dregs, 
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fumigating it with sulphur, which checks any 
further fermentation, and lastly, by fining it. 
The juice, as it comes from the press, should 


vessels that can be procured, in which it should 
remain until the fermentation ceases. ‘The per- 
son attending may, with great correctness, ascer- 
tain when this first fermentation ceases—this is 
of great importance, and must be particularly at- 
tended to. 

The fermentation is attended with a hissing 
noise, which is heard by putting the ear to the 
bunghole, or in open headed casks by observing 
the bubbles rising to the surface, and there form- 
ing asoft spongy crust over the liquor ; when the 
hissing noise ceases or the crust begins to crack, 
and a white froth appears in the cracks level 
with the surface of the head, the fermentation is 
about stopping. When the fermentation has en- 
tirely subsided, the liquor is fine and clear, and is! 
then in a proper state to be drawn off—and if 
then neglected, the particles of pummice that had 
sestled down to the bottom of the cask, will, dur- 
ing a warm or damp state of the weather, rise up 
again, mix with the juice, and thus produce a s¢- 
cond fermentation, which is always acctous and 
injurious to the cider. 

The cider should, therefore, immediately after 
the first fermentation ceases, be drawn off into 
sweet clean casks or hogsheads that have been 
well scalded and rinsed. To preserve the cider 
in its fine vinous state, and to check any further 
fermentation, it must be fumigated with sulphur. 
To do this, take a strip of canvas, or rag about 
two inches broad and twelve inches long; dip 
this into melted sulphur, (brimstene,) and when 
a few pails of worked cider are put into the cask, 
set this match on re, and hold it in the cask un- 
til it is consumed, then bung the cask and shake 
it, that the liquor may incorporate with and re 
tain the fumes ; after this fill the cask, and bung 
it perfectly close by running pitch over the bung, 
so as entirely to exclude the air. Cider thus pre- 
pared will keep good and sweet until late in the 
spring, and if not consumed by that time, and in- 
tended for sale or further keeping, it must under- 
go the following more particular process : 

At the time of fining cider there should not be 
the least degree of fermentation ; and perhaps 
the best time for fining is, in winter, in steady 
céol weather. Draw off some gallons of cider, 

roportioned to the quantity of cider to be 
Rned, ‘into a vessel, to this add of isinglass 
pounded and unravclled into shreds, about two 
ounces to the hogshead, containing 112 or 116 
gallons, or an ounce to a barrel. The liquor 
with the isinglass is frequently stirred up for 
three or four days, so that it is completely dilut- 
ed into’ a thin jelly, and is then strained through 
a flannel or hair sieve. The fining may now be 
added to the cider without drawing it off, but the 
best general practice is, to pour your fining into 
the empty cask, and then draw off your cider 
and pour it on the fining. This leaves behind a 
great part of the sediment, checks insensible fer- 
mentation, and mixes intimately the cider with 
the fining. The cider thus fined, will generally 
become Ene and bright in eight or ten days, and 
should then be drawn off from the lees of the fin- 
ing, and bunged close or bottled. Jf drawn into 
casks, thev should be bunged close and pitched 
over the bung to keep the air entirely out. 

To do this effectually, after the bung is care- 
fully driven in, bore a gimblet hole near the 
bunghole, and leave it open until you have co- 
vered the bung with the cement, to admit the 
air beiow, increased by the warmth of the ce- 
ment, to pass off ; when the cement is cooled and 
hardened, the gimblet hole is completely closed 
by driving a white oak square plug into it, When 


bottled, by cutting off the corks even with the 
bottles, and dipping its mouth into boiling pitch, 
itis as completely closed, as the best bottled cla- 
ret or burgundy. 

It will also be proper, previous to closing up 
the cider, to put one large and not more than two 
raisins to each bottle, and a preportionate quan- 
lity to each barrel. 

Cider thus made, will keep good for years, and 
will exhibit that sparkling or bounding up, when 
poured into a glass, so pleasing in the finest 
champa:gne wine. 

——<a 0 ee 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ON THE DISEASE COMMONLY CALLED 
THE HOLLOW HORN. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

There is, perbaps, no disease in this climate 
from which our neat cattle have suffered so much, 
as that commonly called the Hollow Horn; and 
unfortunately, few persons have thought it ne- 


following, the horns must be again opened and 
cleaned from the pus, which generally is now 
formed, and about a half a teaspoonfull of spi- 
rits turpentine, put into each horn, and a little 
on the poll of the animal daily, during the con. 
tinuance of the disease. One bleeding is gene- 
rally sufficient; but I have known casesin which 
it was necessary to repeat it three times, as al- 
so the salts. 

The food during the continuance of the disease 
is important—corn in every shape is bad—pota- 
toes are of great use, (with a small quantity of 
Brewer’s grains, if to be had,) and the animal 
ought to have from one to one and a half pecks 
daily, with hay in the winter, and grass if in 
summer, 

Potatoes have a wonderful effect on the animal 
as soon as the bowels are well cleansed, the im- 
portance of which, any person will be convinced 
of, who observes the discharge from the animal. 
In some obstinate cases I have given daily, from 
a half to one ounce of nitre, sprinkled on the po- 
tatoes. It is important the first bleeding to take 





cessary to give any attention to it, or its cure, 
for we find but little said in any agricultural’ 


The name appears to me, to be badly applied, | 
as the horn alone is not the seat of the disease ;| 
it pervades the whole system—and cattle with-| 
out horns are quite as subject to it, as those with 
them—having often seen those without horns 
have it. 

The hollowness of the horn, proceeds from 
the violence of the fever throughout the system. 
I have known cattle feeding inthe stall to be 
attacked with it, as well as those in poor condi- 
tion, and no doubt those in bad plight are more 
liable to its attack, their system net being in a 
state to resist any disease; it occurs too at all 
seasons of the year, but more particularly in 
the spring. 

The animal attacked with it looks rough; 
stares much in its coat, and falls off very fast im 
flesh, its food having but little effect in nourish- 
ing it. The eyes look very hollow and dead, 
and run with a yellow matter which collects in 
the corners, and around them. Many persons rely 
upon the feel of the horn, as the best indicative 
of the disease, but this, I think very uncertain: 
in some cases itis atthe root, cold to the feel, 
while in others very hot. A very small gim- 
blet will, however, remove all doubts, and the 
mark on the horn not visible after a few days. 
If the disease does exist, the horn will be found 
without pith, and little or no blood will follow the 
boring; whereas if the disease does not exist, 
you will find blood immediately upon entering 
the horn. The gimblet used for boring, should 
be well washed and greased after using; 
for if it is not, and should be used to try the 
horn of an animal not actually affected with 
the disease, it will most generally give it tothem. 
It isa disease that is highly inflammatory and infec- 
tious; and the animal having it, ought to be re- 
moved from the herd until well. ‘The following 
mode of treatment, [ have found very successful, 
and the beast soon restored to a thriving state. As 
soon as 1 discover an animal affected with the 
hollow horn, I bleed it from the neck (in the 
same vein in which a horse is bled) from twoto 
six or seven quarts, according to its age, size 
and condition, and give from three quarters to 
one pound and a half glauber salts; with a mid- 
die sized gimblet open the horns through and 
through, making the holes, so that they ve per- 
pendicular jn the usual position the animal car- 
ries its head, so that the pus formed may have 
a free discharge as soon as the horns are opened ; 
put through the hole into-each about a table 
spoonful of strong vinegar, in which some salt 


work relative to its treatment. t 


as much blood as the animal will bear, as the 
fever is more easily checked by one large bleed- 
ing, than two small ones, and the animal better able 
tobearit. In many cases the bleeding and salts 
have been sufficient, without opening the horns ; 
and when taken in the early stage will generally 
be found to answer, but the boring certainly as- 
sists in forming anew the internal part of the 
horn, and which, as soon as it commences form- 
ing, the holes in the horn should be allowed to 
close. 

An animal having the hollow horn, should be 
sheltered from the inclemency of the weather, 
during its continuance. No age appears exempt 
from its attack, having seen it in a yearling as 
well as at all subsequent ages. I am induced to 
offer this mode of treatment to your subscribers, 
having never in any instance failed of restoring 
the animal, whereas before this mode of treat- 
ment was adopted I annually lost several. The 
fleam for bleeding cattle should be rather deeper 
than that used for a horse, the vein in the neck, 
not laying so near the surface, the orifice is clos- 
ed with a pin, in the same way asin bleeding a 
horse. 

AN AGRICULTURIST oF peLaware. 
June 30, 1823. 
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GOODSELL’S FLAX DRESSER. 
Powelton, June 26, 1823. 
Dear Sir, 

I have the honour to communicate the result of 
a trial of Goodsell’s Flax Dresser, before a com- 
mittee of the Directors of our Society. The to- 
tal failure of the various Machines which had 
been brought into view, to effect the important 
objects which Mr. Goodsell’s ingenious and sim- 
ple contrivance has completely accomplished, 
produced evident doubt in most of us, as to its 
successful operation. Yet, after the experiment, 
we are all convinced, that the liberality, and well 
directed zeal of Mr. Swartwout, bas placed within 
our reach, the valuable Implement, for which pre- 
miums had been offered, and applications made 

in vain to European ingenuity. 

Iam very respectfully, 
Your obd’t Servt. 
JOHN HARE POWEL, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
JonaTHAN RosBeErts, Esq. 
President of the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Society. 











and black pepper ground, has been put. The day 


Fifteen pounds of Flax plants, were, in our pre- 


ome subjected to the operation of Goodsell’s 
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Machine, by which they were perfectly broken 
in four and an half minutes—were scutched in 
seven minutes, and left entirely free from shieves. 
‘Two pounds two ounces of very fine Flax, were 
thus obtained, at the rate of more than ten pounds 
per hour, although the. plants had not been well 


water wretted. 

STEPHEN DUNCAN, 
GEORGE SHEAFF, 
GEORGE BLIGHT, 
JOHN LARDNER, 
REUBEN HAINES. 

Philadelphia County, June 20th. 

-_—= () a — 
YEAST FOR BREAD. 

The following methods of making yeast for 
bread are both easy and expeditious: Boil one 
pound of gocd flour, a quarter of a pound of brown 
sugar and a little salt, in two gallons of water for 
one hour; when milk warm, bottle it and cork it 


close ; it will be fit for use in twenty-four hours. | 
One pint of this will make 18 Ibs. of bread. To! 


a pound of mashed potatoes (mealy ones are best) 
acd two ounces of brown sugar, and two spoon- 
fulls of common yeast ; the potatoes first to be 
pulled through a cullender, and mixed with 
warm water to a proper consistence. ‘Thus a 
pound of potatoes will make a pound of good 

east. Keep it moderately warm while ferment- 





too much. If Z. will look into his Sporting Ma- 
gazine for the two long and precise accounts of 
the famous race last mentioned, written at the 
time it took place, he will find one, stating the 
time of performance to have been about eight 
minutes; and the other more positively “eight 
minutes and a half,” both horses having been 
merely galloped the first three miles. 

Under the article sfeed in the Sporting Dic- 
tionary, written aud published in 1803, Mr. Tap- 
lin has mentioned but two horses, Childers and 
Bay Malton. The last was great grandson of 
Childers—his dam from the Godolphin Arabian ; 
he was bred by the Marquis of Rockingham, and 
** was esteemed the first horse of his years in the 
kingdom, and won more prizes of value and con- 
sequence than any horse of his time.” 

Bay Malton’s most distinguished performance 
was four miles at York, in seven minutes, forty- 
three seconds and a half, carrying eight stone 
seven pounds. The celebrated Eclipse was “a 
|horse of his time,” and O’Kelly, his owner, is 
jeered at in the Sporting Magazine, for not 
having matched him with Bay Malton; and 
kiclipse’s reputed speed is denied for that rea- 
son, 

We are sure that Henry and Eclipse run four 
full-measured miles in seven minutes thirty-seven 
seconds, and can prove it, beyond all manner of 





ing. This recipe is in substance from Dr. Hun- 
ter, who observes, that yeast so made will keep 
well. No sugar is used by bakers, when adding 
the pulp of potatoes to their rising. ; 

[We are informed by a most respectable friend 
a miller of great experience, that a small quan- 
tity of sprouted wheat, say a teacupfull in a bush- 
el, will prevent the flour trom ~ising when made 
into bread, let yeast be never so good. This is 
often the cause of bread not rising, when house- 
wives cannot account for it.]—~d. dm. far. 

a 0 ee 
FROM THE NEW YORK AMERICAN. 

There is a disposition with some of our coun- 
trymen to make invidious comparisons of what~ 
ever is both English and American. We have 
conceded to this love of every thing on the other 
side of the water, that our sky is too high; our 
moon considerably too small; our lightning less 
vivid; and our thunder barely audible, in compa- 
rison with the british; and since the war, in the 
same conciliatory spirit, we have yielded the 
superiority they maintained over us, in ships, 
and men, and artillery, and riflemen, and the 
bayonet. Z., in the Post last evening, would 
prove, from the Sporting Magazine, that many 
horses in England have greatly exceeded the per- 
formance of Henty and Eclipse on ‘Tuesday last ; 
and this, too, might have been conceded, had he 
not undertaken seriously to prove the fact, and 
then to assert more than he had proved, that 
there are many instances of recent date, &c.— 
Flying Childers is the admitted nonfareil of the 
turf, and his alleged performances are so great, 
that many impartial, but judicious men, suspect 
them to be erroneously reported. Taplin, how- 
ever, asserts, without reserve, that Childers ran 
the distance of four miles in six minutes and for 
ty-eight seconds, carrying nine stone and two lbs 
It is alleged in Kees’ Cyclopedia, that he ran the 
P-cacon Course in seven minutes and a half, and 
the round course in six minutes forty seconds ; 
this is certainly prodigious, but not to be denied. 
Z. has introduced us to two horses, not of-sufhi 
cient celebrity to have been ever named in the 
Sporting Dictionary, both of whom, by his ac 
count, ran the Beacon Course in ten seconds less 
time than Childers; and these are Chatham anc 
Trajan; and Hambletonian and Diamond, by hi: 
account, ran the same course in fitteen second: 
less time than Childers.— This is surely proving 


say, none has come to our knowledge, after an 
elaborate investigation too, on which we can 
,place any reliance, that this distance has been 
‘done in England, in the same time, by any other 
horse than Childers. Running and fighting are 
two very distinct performances ; but their Chro- 
nicles in England have a remarkable similitude, 
in their most important feature. 
And. per-se-and. 

P.S. Will these chronicles even furnish their 
evidence, that three four-mile hea's have ever 
been done in England, by any horse, in less than 
24 minutes ; for that, after all, is our boast. 

: SD — eae 
From the New York Kvening Post, June 2. 
TO THE EDITORS. 

In order to enable the public to form a cor- 
rect opinion of ‘Southern pluck and Northern 
bottom,” and whether it is really believed that 
Eclipse is ‘‘the best courser of his day”—*t Too 
fast for the speedy, and too strong for the stout,” 
will you be so good as to publish the inclosed 
correspondence. It is to be observed that the 
race proposed was to be run inthe same year 
and within a few months of the one just cecided, 
and surely the lapse of a few months could make 
no difference to Eclipse, a horse in his prime: 
but there would have been a difference between 
the races—Henry, in the last race carried, by the 
rules of the turf, the weight of a four years ald, 
although he was not a four years old, but only 
three, and in the proposed race he would have 
carried only his proper weight, and have had to 
run on a different course, where he would have 
had, in the language of ancient chivalry, ‘‘a clear 
field and an equal sun.” 


Long Island, May 28, 1823. 
To Joun C. Stevens, Esa. 

Sir—I will run the horse Henry against the 
horse Eclipse, at Washington City, next fall, 
the day before the Jockey Club purse is run for, 
tor any sum from twenty to fifty thousand dollars, 
‘orfeit 10,000 dollars. The forfeit and stake to 
be deposited in the Branch Bank of the United 
states, at Washington, at any nameable time to 

e appointed by you. 

Although this 1s addressed to you individually, 
it is intended for all the betters on Eclipse ; and, 
if agreeable to you and them, you may have the 





doubt. There is no evidence like this, and we| 


liberty of substituting, at the starting post, in 
place of Eclipse, any horse, mare or gelding; 
foaled and owned on the northern and eastern 
side of the North River, provided I. have the 
liberty of substituting in the place of Henry, at 
the starting post, any horse, mare or gelding, 
foaled and owned on the south side of the Poto- 
mac. 

As we propose running at Washington City, 
the rules of that Jockey club must govern or 
course, Jam respectfully your’s, 

W. R. JOHNSON, 





ANSWER. 
Dear Sir, 
| The bet just decided, was made under circum- 
|stances of excitement, which might, in some 
;measure, apologise for its rashness, but would 
scarcely justify it us an example: and I trust the 
part I took will not be considered as a_ proof of 
my intention to become a professional patron of 
sporting on so extensive a scale—for myself, then, 
1 must decline your offer. For the gentlemen, 
who with me, backed Eclipse, their confidence 
in his superiority, 1 may safely say, is not in the 
least impaired; buteven they do not hesitate to 
believe that old age and hard service may one 
day accomplish, what strength and fleetness, 
directed by consummate skill, has hitherto failed 
to accomplish. For Mr. Van Ranst, I answer, 
jthat he owes it to the association, who have so 
jconfidently supported him, to the state at large, 
'who have felt and expressed so much interest in 
lhis success, and to himself as a man, not totally 
divested of feeling, never, on anv consideration, 
to risque the life or reputation of the noble ani- 
mal, whose generous and almost incredible ex- 
ertion, have gained for the orth so signal a vic- 
tory, and for himself, such well earned and ne- 
ver fading renown. 
I remain, sir, 
Your most ob’t serv’t, 
JOHN C. STEVENS. 

The race was run, and the toasts drank on 
the 27th inst. The challenge for another race 
given on the 28th, and Mr. Stevens’ answer 
(without date) for himself, Mr. Van Ranst, and 
the gentlemen who with him backed Eclipse, 
declining the offer, delivered onthe 30th. The 
public will remark the difference between the 
cool, prudent resolve, and the rash, boastful 
toasts, even if none more offensive and boastful 
had been drunk than those which have been 
published. 





A SOUTHERN SPORTSMAN, 
-——OO 
ANOTHER CHALLENGE! 
TO THE NEW YORK UNION ASSOCIATION, 

Gentlemen—1 have been, and still am of opi- 
nion, that your Northern bred race-horses of the 
first class are not superior to ours of the second 
and third order; and I am willing to venture a 
small sum upon this opinion, on the following 
terms:—I will run a horse for each day’s race 
over the Union Course next fall, against any 
Northern bred horse, tor one, two, or three thou- 
sand dollars each day, horses to be entered, and 
in every respect to be governed by your rules. 
That Henry, Betsey Kichards John Richards, 
Childers, Sumpter, anc Washington—as also 
Eclipse on your side, shall be excepted; the se- 
lection shall be made from horses that General 
Johnson never thought of when engaged in the 
great Match Race, and it is rational to suppose 
that the sum betted would induce him to recol- 
lect every trump in his hand, 1 propose this 
method, as 1 have seen your indisposition to 
match for a large sum by your non-acceptance of 
the late challenge. As I first commenced the 





rivalship, I am willing to keep it up, beiieving it 
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to be the best plan (and I might add the only 
method) to improve and keep alive our stock of 
race horses; and too, from my acquaintance with 
the Sportsmen of the Union Course, 1 can mect 
them, beat them, or be beaten, and still be 
friends. Ifthe proposition mect your approba- 
tion, please to answer me—or change it in any 
way you think proper, that shall be equitable, 
liberal, and convenient. Be good enough to name 
the sum, and in what manner the forfeit shall be 
secured. I will also run a three years old (un- 
tried) colt, against any Northern bred tree 
years old, two mile heats, for 1500, 2000, or 
$2500, half forfeit, to be named at the starting 
post. I wish to meet the Northern Sportsmen 
again, and it cannot be expected that I, or any 
other sportsman can travel horses 500 miles for 
small purses, not winning enough to detray ex- 
penses, if successful—for that reason I offer the 
additional sum to be raised by betting. So that 
should you at any time feel disposed to meet me 
on the Virginia courses, I pledge myself that you 
shall be accommodated with bets to that amount, 
as I know you can afford to travel the distance 
for our purses only, notwithstanding they are 
nearly as large as yours, and ten different Cours- 
esto runover. A pledge in any newspaper on 
your part to comply with the proposition here 
made, will be satisfactory to me—you can name 
in what way you wish me bound. 
I am, very respectfully, . 
JAMES J. HARRISON. 
Petersburg, Va, June 27. 
-—— ae 
GARLIC, 

Some time since, when the Fall Fever raged 
violently in the neighbourhood of a canal, then 
in a state of progress, numbers of the workmen 
engaged on it eat plentifully of garlic, and wholly 
.escaped, while those who abstained from the use 
of this article, were severely afflicted by the dis- 
order. : 

That this may have been accidental I freely 
admit: but garlic may, nevertheless, be a spe- 
cific against Antumnal Fevers. If so, it is an in- 
valuable article in the Materia Medica. Persons 
in the neighbourhood of canals and stagnant wa- 
ters generally, are advised to make trial in the 
course of the ensuing fall, and communicate 
the result—Poulston’s Daily Advertiser. 

—> 

Sitk Worm.—In a communication to the Soci- 
ety for Arts and Manufactures, (vol iv. p. 163,) 
it is'stated by Miss Henrietta Rhodes, that one 
line of the silk worm, when unwound, measured 
404 yards, and, when dry, weighed 3 grains. 
Hence it follows, that one pound Avoirdupois of 
the thread, as spun by the worm, may be extend- 
ed into a line 535 miles long, and that a thread 
which would encompass the earth would weigh 
no more than 47 pounds. 

ee 0 ae 

A report of the tobacco inspected at, and de- 
livered from Piscataway Ware-House during the 
quarter, commencing on the 7th day of January, 
1823. Ending on the Ist day of April, of the 
same year. 
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JOHN C. MOORE, Inspector, 
Treasury Orrice, Annapo.is, June 24, 18253. 
True Cofiy, from the original report on file 


in this office. 
+B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md 
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iy INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT.—The 
space appropriated in this Journal to the conside- 
ration of the means and the advantages of im- 
proved roads and canals, has, we are glad to find, 
been promptly claimed, and well filled by writers 
qualified te develope and explain them ; and we 
presuine they have chosen this medium, to pro- 
mulgate the result of their patriotic and valuable 
researches, under the consideration that the pro- 
secution of great publick works of this nature, 
will promote, in an especial degree, the welfare of 
the /anded interest—which interest is best ad- 
dressed and enlightened through the medium of 
a journal exclusively devoted to it; and, patro- 
nised in fact, by many of the most intelligent far- 
mers in all the States of the Union—our vanity 
at least, leads us to lay this “ flattering unction” 
to our bosom—and whether the conjecture be vain 
or valid, we are assuredly well pleased with be- 
ing made the channel, through which the publick 
may be awakened to the sources from, and the 
means by which, under a free government, our 
country may be pushed to a yet higher degree of 
wealth, prosperity and power, than slre or any 
other has ever yet attained. 





We have, however, been apprehensive that 
some would be dissatisfied with seeing in a sin- 
igle paper, so much on one topick—but again, we 
have anticipated, that in relation for instance, to 
the Potowmac andthe Susquehanna Canals, they 
would reflect that there is notime tobe lost. ‘he 
legislature, in a spirit which augurs well, has 
moved in these cases—Commissioners have been 
|appointed—the time is at hand for them to act— 
the subject is comparatively new—the work is 
extensive, and calls for much personal investiga- 
tion and labour, and their report is to be prepar- 
ed and made to the nezt legislature. Hence itis 
that we are bound to present, and our subscribers 
to accept, more as relates to these objects, than 
otherwise might comport with our desire to give 
variety to our pages. 

These explanations will account too, for our de- 
parture from the course we had marked out, as 
it ‘vas our intention to have frst published gene- 
ral views of the great outlines, courses and ad- 
vantages of improved national roads and canals 
—and to have given the most condensed and 
well arranged expositions of the constitutional 
questions, firo and con, as tothe fower of the 
general government over such subjects. 

In pursuance of the first object, we had put on 
file the luminous report of Mr. Calhoun, the se- 
cretary at war, whose views of National policy 
are always magnificent, and exhibited in coleurs 
as resplendent and captivating as his own genius ; 
and in regard to the constitutionality of this ex- 
ercise of national sovereignty, on turning to our 
files, we find that for that purpose, the able 
speech of Judge Hemphill in favour of the pow- 
jer, and one from Gen. Smyth against it; the lat- 

ter delivered on the occasion of the appropria- 
tion for the Cumberland road—are all the papers 
we have ; but we have been compelled to post- 
pone these for the sake of letting in the practi- 
cal remarks of our friends, Kenworthy and 
Briggs, as being applicable to two important 
projects, now actually under way. 

These writers are to be judged by their works 
—-of Mr Briggs, whose rst essay appears in 
this number, it may be observed that he is, al- 
ready, extensively known tothe community. It 
would appear that mathematics, and the appli- 





cal principles to the usefu! arts, have been his 
favourite study. And it has been his lot to be 
employed, during the years 1817 and 1818, in the 
state of New York, as civil engineer, on some 
difficult parts of her Great Western, or Erie Ca- 
nal; during the years 1819 and 1820, in the 
state of Virginia, on the James and Kanawha ri- 
vers, and in locating and designing a new canal 
near Richmond ; and during the years 1821 and 
1822, in finishing the survey, and making all the 
calculations and estimates for the proposed Poto- 
mac Canal. These things are mentioned, in or- 
der to show that he ought to be admitted to have 
some fractical acquaintance with the subject on 
which he now addresses the publick. We do 
not permit ourselves to take any sectional view 
of these branches of publick improvements, which 
might incline us to the right or left, and much 
regret the singular temper of some who claim 
all the merit and money for one scheme, and 
would grant nothing to the other. They remind 
us of naughty boys who won’t relish their own 
stick of sugar candy, because their brother’s por- 
tion is a morsel larger. 





J” It will be remembered that the Editor re- 
ceived for distribution from Com. Porter, some 
seed of cotton, of singular growth, from Vanil- 
‘a. A much valued correspondent is preparing 
for the Farmer, some vaniin on that important 
plant, but wishes, before he concludes them, to 
have a view of the Manilla cotton and seed. Will 
any one of the gentlemen to whom the seed was 
sent, have the goodness to supply the Editor with 
a small portion of them immediately ? 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT.—corREcTED WEEKLY. 


Flour, best white wheat, $8—Howard street 
Superfine, $7 25—fine do. $675—Wharf,do. g7— 
sales—W hite wheat, $1 42 to 1 50—Red do. $1 42 
to $1 43—Rye, 75 cents—Corn, 50 to 52 cents 
—country Oats, 40 cents— Beef, 8 cts. per lb. 
—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 ond cwt.—-Ba- 
con, round, 8 to 9 cents perlb.—-Pork $4 50 to 
5 50 per c. lb.—6 to 8cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 37$ to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts——KRed Clover Seed, $5 50 
a $6—Orchard Grass do. $3--Herds’ Grass do. $3 
- Timothy do. $4 50--Millet, none--Buck wheat, 
none-—Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cts.—-Whiskey, from 
the wagons, 34 cts. per gal. including the bar- 
rel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, $6 50, scarce—Herrings, 
No. 1, $2 75 per bbl.—-No. 2, $2 50-—Fine salt, 
60 to 65 cts. per bush—Coarse, do. 70—Butter, 
(firkin) 12 cts per lb.—Eggs, 124 cts, per doz. 
—Hay, $18 per ton—Straw, $9. 


Marytanp Tosacco.—The following sales 
made this week of Prince George’s County To- 
bacco—26 hhds. being the entire crop of B, H. 
Mullikin, say 19 First and 7 Seconds assorted 
from common dark to fine Reds at $9 round--30 
hhds. crop tobacco, raised by Benjamin Oden, at 
$10—1 hhd. raised by John Duvall near Notting- 
ham, at $20. 

Prices of all descriptions are fully maintained, 
and the good qualities improving. 

Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S, SKINNER, Edi- 
tor, by JOSEPH ROBINSON, on the North West corner of Market 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every description of Book 
and Job Printing is executed with neainess and despatch—Orders 
from a distance for PRINTING or BINDING, with proper di- 
rections promply attended to, addressed to J. Robinson, Baltimore’ 
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Internal lmprovement. 


ON THE PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE, 
TO MARYLAND, OF A CANAL TO THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No. VIII. 

Good evidence, is a certain indication, and the 

invincible sufifort of a good cause. 


64. The trade of the Susquehanna stands cha- 
racterised, by the most ample testimony in its 
favour, (12 to 18) as being a trade of a very su- 
jrerior extent and importance, at present ; and 
from the plain nature of the case, it cannot fail 
to be a greatly increasing trade for ages to come. 
Being derived froim a country (16) containing 
30,000 square miles; equal in extent (16) to six 
times our Turnpike conveyance, which is but 
5,000 square miles; from a country (14) suffici- 
ent, of itse/f, to maintain a city of the first mag- 
nitude ; including (12) the Belgium of the Uni- 
on; inferior, in richness and fertility (17) to no 
portion of the United States; an inexhaustible 
granary for wheat, (12) competent to double the 
exports of Philadelphia; a country, in short, 
whose extent and importance (14) are but imper- 
fectly understood ; it must be evident, at first sight, 
that the trade of the Susquehanna, will be cer- 
tain to amount to a most astonishing magnitude ; 
to more than six times the trade from the coun- 
try, upon our turnpikes. 

65. I have said more than six times; because 
with the advantages of improvement, which in 
a few years may be effected upon the Susque- 
hanna, were there only a good water communica- 
tion frrovided, by which the immense produc- 
tions of the soil, could, with facility, be disim- 
bogued in Baltimore, it would be entirely a ra- 
tional event, for six times the extent of country, 
such as is above described, to be the means of 
more than six times the amount of trade, and 
consequently of more than six times the clear 
profit, that can reasonably be expected from our 
turnpike conveyance ; more especially as it is 
well known io de the fact, that within these lim 
its there are, in the barrens of Baltimore county, 
and elsewhere, large portions of country so very 
unproductive that very little, if civ thing, is 
ever to be seen from them, in any of our mar- 
kets. 

66. From this view of the subject it cannot rea- 
sonably be doubted, but money appropriated to 
the opening of a Canal between Baltimore and 
the Susquehanna, would be excellent stock; 
abundantly better than bank-stock, or any other 
stock in which capital can, at present, be vested. 
In illustration of the certainty of this fact, per- 
mit me to offer, a few observations: Being some 
time past, in Philadelphia, I was present in a 
company where the great advantages appreciat- 
ed in favour of that city, by means of their 
improved water communications, became the to- 
pic of conversation ; among other benefits, it was 
stated that when the improvements, then in pro- 
gress, should be completed, the best Lehigh coal, 
exactly similar to that of the Susquehanna, could 
be delivered as low as 20 cents per bushel, through- 
out the city. Ten bushcls of this coal, that 
would thus cost only $2, it was added, were equal 
to acord of wood, that at a moderate calcula- 
tion weuld cost $5. Hence, it was observed, 
that if coal were substituted instead of wood, 
$3 might be saved upon every cord, and that, 
in consequence of 300,000 cords, being required 
for the yearly supply of the ci:y, it was entirely 
practicable to save $900,000 per annum in the 
article of fuel alone. 

67. Were Baltimore disposed, by a similar 





coal, this single item would amount to an in- 
come of 36 per cent. per annum, attainable with 
the utmost facility, could our cftizens only be 
frersuaded, to put torth their energies, and adopt 
the noble resolution of making the whole Canal 
themselves; which, it is believed, might rea- 
dily be done, provided they were but as certainly 
and entirely willing, as they are certainly and 
entirely able, to accomplish the object without a 
single auxiliary. But by the citizens of Mary- 
land, it can doubtless be effected with too much 
ease, even to deserve the name of an enter- 
prize ; aud in the capacity of stockholders, this 
calculation leads to a very important item, as 
follows : 


understood to be about the usual weight of the 
anthracite coal, the above quantity amounts to 
nearly 43,000 tons for family use, and including 
the additional supply for iron works, black- 
smiths, and other purposes, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed that 60,000 tens would not exceed the de- 
mand. In other words should the Canal be 100 
miles, the amount vo: toll, at $1 per ton, will be 
$60,000, that is six fer cent. fier annum, upon 
one million of dollars, were the whole to he ex- 
fended, or, eight fer cent. fier annum, in the 
event of 25 per cent. of the appropriation being 
saved. Both the foregoing proceeds, being ad- 
ded together, are equivalent to 42 frer cent. per 
annum, in the former case, and to 56 fer cent. 
fier annum, in the latter case, which is certainly 
far preferable to the best stock of which we have 
any knowledge, Canal stock only excepted. 

69. Butif one solitary article of transport, be 


in favourof the Canal, how much more animat- 
ing must that frrosfect be, could all the count- 


ous conveyance possible. By stone cutters in; 
this city, for example, it has been estimated 
that the yearly demand for marble, from up the 
Susquehanna, and for free stone, from quarries, | 





risburg and Middle-town, would with Canal con- | 
veyance, exceed 25,000tons. From the numer-. 
ous furnaces and forges up the Susquehanna, the 
quantity of bar iron and castings that would 
yearly be sent to market, would, in all probabili- 
ty, amount to 20,000 tons. I have seen the iron 
estimated at more than double the weight that 
is here adopted. Again, from 8 to 10 millions 
of feet of lumber, together with shingles, staves 
and heading, to a vast amount, even supposing 
a part of it, a¢ times, to brave the terrific dan- 
gers of descending the river, would, no doubt, 
constitute another very extensive item; but as 
some difference of opinion might occur in this res- 
pect, I shall decline an estimate of particulars, 
and pursue it, on/y, upon general principles. 
Enough has been said, I presume, to prove, toa 
certainty, that the transport upon the Canal 
would be very abundant; and that a large por- 
tion of that abundance, would consist of articles, 
that, without its facilities, would naturally be 
excluded from market, for want of conveyance. 
70. It is evident, that, were the anticipated 
Canal opened, between Baltimore and the Sus- 
quehanna, and were boats of from 10 to 15 tons, al- 
so employed in the transport up it, that their me- 
dium cargo, that is 12 tons and a half, would 
be more than equal to the loads of six wagyons 
carrying two tons each. Again, owing to the 
country up the Susquehanna, being more produc- 
tive (65) than that upon our turnpikes, and of six 
times the extent (16) it follows, with certainty, 
that boats of the size above proposed, would re- 








68. Computing 28 bushels to the ton, which is: 


: tat Pts mate Ne |@ 
capable of furnishing such an animating frrospect) ..< 





less articles be included in the estimate, to) Cent her cent. fer annum ? 1 
which it will certainly afford the most advantage-| Popular opinion, will I fear, be ready to disere- 


of an excellent quality, in the vicinity of Har-|i" coming to a judgment. 


course of economy, to realize a saving of $3 per|quire to be more numerous, and more constantly 


pikes, supposing them to be reduced inte one. 
Again, were the toll, that was to be collected, 
one cent per ton per mile, (which is the usual 
estimate) the toll of one of these boats and its 
cargo, supposing the distance to be 100 miles, 
(48) would be from 10 to $15, the average of 
which sums is $12 and 50 cents. 


71. From the keeper at the first gate, upon 
the Frederick turnpike, it has been ascertained, 
that agreeably to the accounts which have been 
kept by himself, and certain facts, which are 
within his own knowledge, upwards of 23,000 
waggons come into Baltimore in a year, loaded 
with flour; but to avoid too high a calculation 
let the round number 20,C00 be adopted. Ex- 
clusive of flour waggons it has been estimated, 
again, that an equal number of other waggons an- 
nually arrive loaded with all other articles. 
Hence, the number of waggons coming to our 
city, in the course of a year, must be upwards 
j@f 40,000. Hence too, according to the premi- 
ses already stated, the number of boats required 
to traverse the Canal, must exceed 40,000. But 
ithe toll of 40,000 boats, at $12 and a half 
,¢ach (70) coming to market, and of the same 
‘number, on their return, supposing them to be 
jhalf loaded, at $6 and a quarter each, would 
‘amount to $750,000 for the yearly collection of 
\tolls; being at the rate of 75 per cent. per an- 
‘num, on the contemplated appropriation of one 
‘million of dollars, were it se to happen, that 
ithe whole should be expended; or, in the event 
jthat 25 fer cent. were to remain unexpended, 
lcent fier cent. fier annum, would then be the 
mount produced by the Canal to the stockhold- 





72. Can it be possible? Did I dare to say, 


The incredulity of 


dit the truth of my essay. Perhaps be almost 
tempted to cast it down in disgust, and resolve 
never to look at another. But let me entreat all 
such, should there be any, not to be over-hasty 
1 Permit me, to re- 
mind them, that, it is equally as necessary to 
have acertuin and correet reason for disbelieving, 
as for believing. What then, in thiscase, may 
I take the liberty to inquire, is the reason for 
with holding belief? ‘The answer perhaps, Yn 
every instance, would be equal to this. I can- 
not exactly tell; but I am very certain it must 
be impossible. In the very same manner any 
man unacquainted with the folarity of the mag- 
netic needle, or, the jrower of steam, might con- 
tend against their known reality. But, notwith- 
standing his disbelief, the facts could easily be 
made to stare him in the fuce, and be proof po- 
sitive against him. So ip the instance before us, 
cent fier cent. fier annum, has been proved by 
one calculation, and others may be adduced to 
confirm it. 

73. By referring, for example, to the Records 
of the Register, in the Mayor’s Office, it wil 
be found, that, to take a round number, the quan- 
tity of flour annually brought to the Baltimore 
market, is nearly half a million of barrels. Of 
this number it is understood that from 40 to 
50,000 barrels, rush yearly down the Susquehan- 
na, and that other small quantities come from 
Virginia, and the Western country, by waggons. 
To make a very liberal allowance, let the whole, 
thus required, be estimated at 80,000 barrels. 
There will then remain 420,000 barrels for the 
quantity received from our 5000 square miles of 
turnpike conveyance, which at 10 barrels to 
the ton, are equivalent to 42,000 tons. Adding toe 
this an equal tonnage to include all other articles, 
coming to our market, and the same quantity for 





cord on 120,600 cords of wood, by substituting/passing along the Canal, to and from market, 
in lieu of it, 1,200,000 bushels of Susquehanna than the waggons now are, upon all our turn- 


Vou. 5.—17. 


half cargoesreturning, the sum will be 126,000tons, 
at $1 per ton, is equal to $126,000 toll, onthe ton- 
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nage from 5000 square miles, or $756,000, from a|course, all classes of the community would dider- 


more firroductive country, of six times the extent. 

74. Thus, the former calculation appears to 
be substantially confirmed, with the addition of 
$600 in favour of the Canal. Thus, it appears 
that the evidence, at home, is highly favourable 
for men of capital to embark their funds, in 
opening the frofiosed new channel to the Sus- 
guehanna, with the most ample assurance of an 
abundant emolument in return; far exceeding 
any other stock, except canal stock, and far be- 
yond all competition, from any business, even 
the best, in which money can possibly be vested. 
Merchants have many serious risks to encoun- 
ter. Adventurers abroad, and bad debts at home, 
are often the means of their ruin. The farmer, 
owing to ‘an unfavourable season, or the depre- 
dations of some destroying insect, frequently en 
joys but a very reduced part of a crop. The 
collections of mechanics and labourers are in 

eneral very precarious. 
vung 


But, in the case of the; 


ally partake of the general benefit; the com- 
mon prosperity would be greatly promoted, and 
all would have cause to rejoice. 

77. But as we proceed, let us be careful not to 
extend our views beyond the bounds of reasona- 
ble realitics. Let us remember that the exer- 
tions of Philadelphia will certainly be very 
great, to draw ‘from usa part of these profits. 
It is presumed, however, that there will be an 
abundance for both. In point of competition, a 
serious disadvantage is decidedly against our ri- 
val. Being 40 miles more remote from the 
place of separation, between the two routes, the 
consideration of interest will naturally award 
to ours the preference. But should they, by the 
mere dint of buying higher,and selling lower, than 
cither party can reasonably afford, to compensate 
their customers for the difference in the time and 
expense required, so as to succeed in turning out 
of the shortest, as well as the most direct and 


the risk is a/most too smal/ to admit of anj|natural route, one third, or at most one half of 


actual discovery. 
in the commencement, and as long as water shall 
continue to flow; while men shall remain to in- 
habit the earth, and to have occasion for inter- 
course one with another, the canal will be, cer- 
tain to continue in use, and to be a froductive 
source of revenue to the stockholding parties 


Let the banks be weil secured} 


the trade, in question, an annual advantage of 
from 9 to 12 millions of dollars, would still be re- 
maining for our encouragement. 
further observed, that it is by no means my 
prospect, that the whole energies of the coun- 
try up the Susquehanna, either could, or would 
be put forth at the very commencement. Nei- 





75. Having thus, as I hope, explained ina 
manner too certain to be doubted, the vast emo- 


luments secured to the stockholders, I come now} 


to investigate a portion of those super-abundant 
advantages that are to accrue to the public 
That the annual expenditure of our Baltimore 

opulation, for subsistence, habitation and cloth- 
ing, cannot be less than three millions of dollars “ 
that at a medium calculation, it must, in fact, 
amount to six millions (26) has already been ex- 
plained. From the nature of the case, howe- 
ver, it is evident that the three millions, to wit, 
enly $50 for each individual, would require a very 
economical mode of living. But, as has before 
been observed, (25) many there are, who fare 
sumptuously every day, and spend an abun- 
dance. 
that a large excess is created over and above 
the economical sum of three millions. Admit the 
bay-trade that is found in the Baltimore market, 
and that portion of our waggon trade coming 
from beyond our turnpike conveyance, to be com- 
petent to meet that excess, whatever it may be, 
and it will then follow that the profits on the 
trade of 5000 square miles, must amount to three 
millions of dollars. If not, it is evident, our ca- 
pital must be in a wasting condition, 

76. In the event of there being any deficiency, 
our expenditures must of necessity exceed our 
income, and be the means of hastening us, (28) with 
a rapidity, in proportion, to the vortex of ruin. 
But with the trade of 5000 square miles, we have 
enjoyed a state of prosperity ; consequently the 

rofits of its trade must be equal to three mil- 
ions, at least; and at the same rate the profits 
on the trade of six times the extent of a more 
frroductive country up the Susquehanna, may 
safely be estimated at 18 millions, at least. This 
would certainly be a very handsome amount for 
the citizens of Maryland, to put into their pock- 
ets yearly; and it is, with equal certainty, a ve- 
ry handsome inducement for them to embark in 
the business with energy, andto make the Ca 
nal. Every dollar of this money, as it was re- 
ceived, would be so much added to the wealth of 
the stateof Maryland. It would first go intothe 
coffers of our own merchants ; and others imme- 
diately concerned in the trade, and from thence 
it would naturally flow into the coffers of other, 
and other individuals, and those of the state, 
until by a wider, and wider extension of inter- 


Hence, it may rationally be inferred, | 


ther can it be desirable they should. We, our- 
selves, would 
to grow with the growth, and strengthen with 
the strength, of a trade so unwieldly, and super- 
abundant. 

78. Lhave already recognised the Potomac Ca- 
nal as an object (2) of greatimportance. 1 am not 
only extirely willing, but sincerely desirous, that 
all its facilities, all its advantages, should be duly 
appreciated andimproved. But though I am thus 
fully disposed to admit all that is right in its 
favour, it will by no means follow, that I am 
equally bound to admit, a// that is wrong. Its 


as exclusively belonging to the object of their 
choice, the possibility of forming a Canal navi- 
gation between the Eastern and the Western 


the required facilities for extending a water 
communication across the Allegany, may, upon 
examination, be found in greater perfection, and 
in a form vastly more susceptible of improve- 
ment, in a different part of the mountain. 

79. According to the report of the Potomac 
Commissioners, page 23, it appears that a tunnel 
of two miles in length, will be required to pass 
through the dividing ridge, at a depth of 200 
feet below its summit, to connect the waters of 
Deep creek, a branch of the Yahogany, on the 
west side of the mountain, with those of Crab 
tree run, on the east side, a branch, of Savage 
river, which empties into the Potomac. Such 
an extensive tunnel, it would certainly be 
desirable to avoid, should an opportunity, more 
favourable, be discovered in another situation. 
The information to which I have alluded, is to 
the following effect: that a branch of Bob’s 
creek, whose direction is towards the Susque- 
hanna, heads far west, in the Allegany mountain, 
and rans to the eastward; also that a branch of 
the Little Conemaugh, whose course is towards 
the Ohio, heads far east in the mountain, and 
runs to the westward; that these two branches, 
pass each other ina situation not more than 200 
or 300 yards apart, where either of them is of a 
size sufficient to turn a mill, and where in the 
estimation of my informant, the elevation of the 








Again, let it be) 


most undoubtedly, require time) 








feet. This account I received from a person who 
stated to me that he had been on the ground ; 
and that in his opinion there would be no obsta- 
cle to prevent a Canal being opened from that 
part of the mountain, to the Frank’s Town 
branch of the Junita, with convenience ; as the 
descent in that direction, as far as he could recol- 
lect, was a general descent, without being inter- 
rupted by any high hills, or deep hollows. 

80. In a communication by letter, which is 
now before me, I am also informed, that, by ar 
old hunter, well acquainted with that part of the 
Allegany mountain, between the head waters of 
Bob’s creek, and those of the Conemaugh, it has 
been stated, that, a large never failing spring, 
breaks out within a stone’s cast of the top of the 
mountain, on the west side, and another on the east 
side, not far distant, which empties into Bob’s 
creek. These, are undoubtedly circumstances, 
which, if correctly stated, it is highly important 
the facts should be minutely investigated, and 
certainly known. ‘Che Herculean task of forcing, 
through the base of an elevated mountain, a 
tunnel of ¢wo tedious miles in length, at all 
times as dark as a dungeon, and far more dis- 
mal and uncomfortable than midnight, to be na- 
vigated, ought not, in my humble opinion, to be 
attempted but in consequence of the real and 
unavoidable dint of necessity. This dint of ne- 
cessity, however, cannot even be sufifiosed to 
exist, in our case, unless the persons from whom 
the foregoing representations have been receiv- 
ed, were more widely mistaken, than would ap- 
pear to be possible, for men of common intelli- 
gence. Under these considerations permit me 
to suggest, whether it would not be entirely pro- 
per, at an early period, for the situations in ques- 
tion to be correctly investigated, that if the su- 
perior advantages, which have been adverted to, 
shall be found to exist, it may be so understood 
and explained, before the public mind shall be 
further deceived and led astray upon the sub- 


patrons appear to step forward, and to arrogate, |Ject. 


81. Should this route across the Allegany be 
fourd, upon examination, to claim a decided 
preference, the proposed Canal from Baltimore 


waters. But in this respect the correctness of|t© the Susquehanna will from that moment be- 
their pretensions may, with great reason, be; 
doubted. Itis atleast, very fossible, and from! et 
information now before me, very probable, that; beyond the reach of all reasonable competition. 


come doubly, and trebly pre-eminent. That 
event, it is presumed, would place it completel; 


The Ohio Valley is estimated to contain 200,000 
square miles. Could we only extend our faci- 
lities to that prolific region, through the Sus- 
quehanna Canal, it would hardly be able to sus- 
tain the transport that would presently be re- 
quired upon it. I will not suppose that another 

Canal would be necessary, but it is altogether 

likely, that a double set of locks would be indis- 

pensible. Were the trade of the Ohio to be col- 
lected into the same channel with that of the 

Susquehanna, tke sum of the whole would be- 

come a/most immense. In this case, it might, 

with justice,*be inferred that the mind would 
need “‘new powers of comprehension” to form 

an adequate idea of its great and wonderful di- 

mensions, 

WILLIAM KENWORTHY. 
AGRICULTURE, 

The Pennsylvania Agricultural Society will hold 
their First Exhibition and Cattle Show on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 221, 
23d, and 24th of October next, near the PAOLI, 
in Chester County, eighteen miles from Phi .- 
delfthia, (on the Lancaster turnpike road ) 
when, in conformity with the Act of Incorpora- 
tion, the following Premiums will be awarded. 

NEAT CATTLE. 
For the best bull, not more than 6 nor less than 











ground between them, does not exceed 30 or 40]2 years old, $50—next best, 20—next best 10.— 








.one acre, $20; for the best crop o 
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for the best bull, not more than two years old 
$30---next best, 15—next best, 10—for the best 
Cow, not more than 7 nor less than 3 years old 
$50—next best, 25—next best 10—for the best 
Heifer, not more than S$ nor lessthan 1 year old 
20—next best, 10—next best 5—for the best 
Heifer, not more than 12 months old $20—next 
best, 10—next best, 5—for the best Bull of Dur- 
ham blood, $20—for the best Bull of Devon 
blood, not more than three years old $20—For 
the best Heifer, of Durham blood, not more than 
3 years old, $15—for the best Heifer, of Devon 
blood, not more than three years old $15. 
SHEEP. 

For the best Ram, not more than 2 years old, 
$10—next best, 5—next best, 5—for the best Ewe, 
not more than 2 years old, $10—next best, 5—for 
the best Kam not less than 2 years old, $10— 
next best, 5—for the best Ewe, not less than 2 
years old, $10—next best, 5—for the best Ram, 
of Dishiey blood, not more than 2 years old, $10 
—for the best Ewe, do. do. do. $10—for the 
best Ram, do. do. not iess than do. $10—for 
the best Ewe, do. do. do. §10—for the best Ram, 
of Southdown biood, not more than 2 years old, 
%$20—for the best Ewe, do. do. do. 20—for the 
best Ram, do. do. not less than 2 years old, $20 
—forthe best Ewe, do. do. do. $20—for the best 
Merino Ram, not more than 2 years old, $10— 
for the best do Ewe, de. do. $10—for the best 
Merino Ram, not less than 2 years old, §$10—for 
do. do. Ewe, do. do. $10—for the best Broad-tail 
Ram, of Tunisian blood, not more than 2 years 
old, $10—for the best do. Ewe, do. do. do. $10— 
for the best do. Ram, do, not lessthan 2 years old, 
$10--for the best do. Ewe, do. do. do. $10. 

HORSES. 
For the best thorough-bred Stallion, not less 


than 3 years old, $50—for the best do. fit for} 


draught, not less than 3 years old, $50—for the 
best thorough-bred brood Mare, not less than 3 
years old, $30—for the best Mare, fit for draught, 
not less than 3 years old, $30—for the best pair 
of Draught horses (reference being had to their 
jerformance in the plough, ) $25. 

XEN. 

For the best yoke of Working Oxen not more 
than 9 nor less than 3 years old (reference being 
had to their frerformance in the plough ) $25— 
for the best Ox, not more than 9 nor less than 3 
years old, %15--for the best Steer, not more than 
3 norlessthan 1 year old (reference being had 
to the mode of feeding, ) $10. 

SWINE. 

For the best Boar, not more than 4 nor less than 
1 year old, $10—next best, $5—for the best 
Sow not more than 4 nor less than 1 year old, 
$10—next best, &5—For the best Pigs, not less 
than 5 in number, not more than 9 nor less than 
3 months old, $10. 

G~ All persons to whom fremiums shall have 
been awarded for Breeding Animailsat the Ex- 
hibition, will be required to give such assurance, 
for their continuance in Pennsylvania, one year 
thereafter, as shall be demanded by the Directors. 

CROPS. 

For the largest quantity of Flax, produced on 
Wheat, on 
not less than 10 acres, $25; for the best crop of 
Indian Corn, on not less than 10 acres, $25; for 
the best crop of Barley, on not less than 10 acres 
$25—for the best crop of Potatoes, on one acre, 
$10—for the best crop of Mangel Wurtzel on one 
acre, £20—for the best crop of Pumpkins or 
Squashes on one acre, fitted to withstand the win. 
ter (reference deing had in all cases to themode 
of cultivation, ) $20. ; 

No person shall be entitled to the Premium of- 
fered for Flax, Barley, or Wheat, unless he shall 
have declared in writing, before the 1st day of 
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—nor for Indian Corn, Mangel Wurtzel, Pump- 
kins or Potatoes, unless he shall have declared 
in like manner his intention, on or before the Ist 
day of August next. 
BUTTER AND CHEESE. 
For the best Cheese, not less than 100 pounds, 
made in Pennsylvania, §20—for the best pre 
served Butter, not less than 50 pounds, made in 
Pennsylvania, which shall have been kept at least 


3 months, 20. 
SUGAR. 


For the best Sugar made in Pennsylvania, not 
less than 100 pounds, $10. 

POT OR PEARL ASH. 

For the best Pot or Pearl Ash, not less than 


200 pounsls, $10. 
CIDER. 


For the best Cider not lessthan 30 gallons, $10. 
IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY AND 
USEFUL INVENTIONS, 

For the best Plough $10—for the best Har- 
row, $5—for the best Winnowing Mill or Fan, 
£10. 

Premiums will be awarded for such Inventions 
and Discoveries, as shall tend to facilitate the 
operations of Husbandry or advance the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. 

HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 

For the best Linen Cloth, (for shirting or 
sheeting) 1 yard wide, and not less than 25 yards 
long, $15—tor the best Linen Diaper, 5-8 wide, 
and not less than 30 yards long, $15—for the 
best Flannel, 7-8 wide, and not Jess than 25 yards 
long, $10—second best, 5—for the best Carpet- 
ing, 1 yard wide, and not less than 30 yards long, 
§20—second best, 10—for the best Hearth Rug, 
$5—for the best Woolen Cloth, 3-4 wide, not less 
than 20 yards long, $10—second best, 5—for the 
best pair of Blankets, not less than 2 yards wide, 
nor 24 long, $10—second best 5—for the best 
Woolen Knit Hose, not less than 2 pair, *3—for 
the best Cloth made of Hemp, 1 yard wide, not 
less than 25 yards long, $10—for the best Man’s 
Hat, made of grass, straw, chip, or other vege- 
table material, $5—for the best Woman’s Hat, 
$10—second best, 5—for the best specimen of 
Raw Silk, not less than 100 pounds, $40. 

Ali household manufactures and implements 
of husbandry, offered for premiums, must be de- 
posited at the place of exhibition, on Tuesday, 
the 21st of October, before 6 o’clock, P. M. 

It is explicitly declared, that in every case, 
where the Board of Directors shall consider the 
object presented unworthy of distinction, they re- 
serve to themselves the right of rejecting it, although 
by literal construction it should be entitled to re- 
ward—and that in all instances, where premiums 
shall be demanded, they will require such evi- 
dence from the claimants, as shall be satisfactory 
to the Directors. 

The trial of oxen, the examination of Farming 
implements, the distribution of prizes, and the 
sale of animals, will take place on the last day of 
the exhibition. 

It will be atthe option of the successful com- 
petitors for the highest premiums which shall 
have been awarded for neat Cattle, Horses and 
Sheep, to receive gold medals in lieu of money ; 
and it will be at the option of those to whom pre- 
miums of the second class shall have been award- 
ed for animals of the same kind, to receive silver 
medals in liev of money. 

No person will be entitled to a premium for any 
animal, of which he is not the owner at the time 
of, exhibition, nor for any article of household 
manufacture, any implement of husbandry, use- 
ful invention, or product of the soil, whereof he 
or she shall not have contributed to the produc- 
tion or formation. 

No person can become a competitor for prizes 





July next, his intention to contend fer the prize 
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Shall not have given notice of such intention, to 
one of the Committee of Arrangement, before 
12 0’clock on Tuesday, the 21st of October ; nor 
shall he be’entitled to any prize, unless he shal 
have put the animal or article offered in the 
place assigned by the Committee for its exhibi- 
tion. 

No animal will be received after 10 o’clock on 
Wednesday the 22d of October. 

Ata meeting of the Directors held on Saturday 
the 12th of April, the following Committees were 
appointed. 

Yor Stock—Manuel Eyre, Thomas Smith, 
George Sheaff, William Evans, George Blizht. 

for Products of the Soil—Job Roberts, George 
Holstein, Joshua Hunt, Samucl West, Aaron 
Clement. 

For ht i a Duncan, John G. 
Watmough, John Elliott. 

For Implements of Husbandry—Joseph Ker- 
sey, Moses Pennock, Reuben Haines. 

And it was also Resolved, That a Committee 
of three Directors be appointed, to be styled the 
Committee of Arrangement, who shall have full 
power to publish in such manner, and form, as 
they shall deem fit, the objects for which the So- 
ciety have offered premiums—to establish andde- 
clare the conditions upon which they are to be 
given—to make all contracts and arrangements 
necessary forthe First Annual Exhibition—to di- 
rect ana control upon the ground, all matters ne- 
cessary to carry into effect the intentions of the 
Association. Whereupon, 

John Hare Powel, John G. Watmough, and 
William Harris were appointed. 
JOHN AARE POWEL, 
JOHN G. WATMOUGH, 
WILLIAM HARRIS. 
Committee. 

Extract from the Act of Incorporation. 
Section 10. dnd bei t further enacted, &ey 
That from and after the passing of this Act, if 
any person or persons shall bring aNy KIND oF 
SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS, CIDER, OR MALT LIQUORS, 
for the purpose of retailing, giving away, or vend- 
ing the same, within the distance of ¢7w9 miles of 
the place where the Agricultural Meetings, or Ex- 
hibitions shall be held, except in stores or licens- 
ed taverns, he, she, or they shall forfeit the li- 
quors so brought, or offered for sale, and on con- 
viction before any justice of the peace of the pro- 
per county, shall pay a fine not exceeding ten 
dollars for the use of the Company incorporated 
by this Act. 
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CHEAT—conrinuenp. 
Elmwood, July 8, 1823. 

Mr. SKINNER, 

An essay in your No. 11, Vol. 5, signed “ Plain 
Sense,” with the avowed intention of combating 
mine on the subject of cheat, (published last 
April) serves, in my opinion, no other purpose 
than to prove more fully how deeply this error is 
rooted in the minds of some sensible men. [am 
therefore led, contrary to my intention, into the 
field of dispute, and I hope, at least, to push 
down some of the weak pillars with which he 
has supported this modern temple to equivocal 
generation. My arguments which he passes 
over, almost without notice, though not positive 
proof, were such as should have shaken the 
faith of an attentive observer of nature; and as 
some of your readers may not liave the paper at 
hand, I will repeat them. 1. That a parallel 


case of the ¢rue production of cheat was to be 
found in the production of white clover, in al- 
most any field dressed with wood ashes; and no 
person ever asserted that wood ashes was semi- 
nal, or ever pointed out the grass metamorphos- 





offered for animals or manufactured articles, who 


ed inte clover by this alkaline dressing. 2. That 


shapes 
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in all the anima! and vegetable kingdoms, there;prove this. I am no Methusala to make such jin ten are naturally so: and even the converse of 
was no parallel to be found to this supposed|patient experiments, and even if an hundred this case takes place, viz: plants naturally 
change of wheat seed into bromus grass, merely/years would be suthcient to convince him, I am hermaphrodite will have some species in distinct 


by barometer ‘and thermometer variations. 3. 


That two countries, unluckily for their supersti-| 


sull unable. Nevertheless, I know there are 
solid facts of greater difficulty that fully embrace 


flowers, (diclines.) 
And now that this great pillar has given way, 


tion, had fixed on two distinct articles for their |this. It is wel! known that frogs have been ex- methinks I hear the cumbrous superstructure 
cheat,* thus multiplying each other’s testimony, |ploded with rocks thirty feet beneath the sur- rushing to the earth with its own weight, leaving 
and subverting their theory. 4th. That the keen-jtace, andthat they have been inclosed in these nothing but a solitary grafied tree near it, that 
eyed ancients, in the time of their glory—when |rocks, rather longer than they naturally hold shaded its Portico. A few antiquarians and al- 


. . “o% | 
this article was a great pest tothem—when equivo-| 


their breath. 


You will object to the rarity of chemists appear busy in picking up the rubbish ; 


cal generation was in force, and when the prince these cases, but numbers could not add to the from one of the former I have the following story 
of metamorphosis (Ovid) had touched the article proof, even if they were raised up as thick as of the tree: “One of the ancients having a favou- 
in his immortal lines, never suspected any unna-|they once covered the land of Egypt, and I must jrite young tree broken off by the wind, he was 
tural production. I will now add to these argu-|COutcss, as few as they may be, I should be ve-jabout replanting it, when it occurred to him that 
ments a fact known to every settler in a new)'y unwilling to see all the trogs, and all the lo-/cuttings grew very freely in the ground; he 


country, viz: that after clearing off a forest, a 
new and dissimilar set of trees are apt to make 


custs, and other insects that may be now alive, 
and cocval with tuture crops of cheat, raised 


therefore rationally concluded, that if he could 
\Stick one in a living stump it would be as ready 


their appearance, whilst the most illiterate of upon my iand. I am go far, 1 think, at liberty, ‘to concoct the juices of the broken tree as the 
these foresters, would blush to propose that the!!™ this dispute, as to enlarge my boundaries, and cruder juices of the earth—all his difficulty was 
acorns of the oak andthe nuts of the hickory |take in every mode of propagation of the vege-jin uniting them—and as he had seen fretted 
had changed to the burs of the pines that suc-|tavic, whether seed, bud, slip, gland or root. boughs adhere, he took the hint and cemented 
ceeded ; or that a generic alteration had ensued | V arious roots have enlarged joints on them, and them easily, not doubting but the cutting would 
after they were sprung up. I must insist upon)! has been supposed that a subterraneous life and produce its own kind as much so as if stuck in 
it, that an egg (and a seed is the egg of a vege-/srowth may take place in these depositories, so the earth. But the curiosity so drew the atten- 


table) be it pure or hybridous, bear 
tion to its sires, and therefore if a cheat seed, or 
a cheat plant, had any tritricene matter 
composition, it would be as readily discovered as 


the jack’s ears on a mule; wheat is a spike on a/*) ICKs ; 
| Phe reigning crop must ever keep many articles 


rachis, and if cheat was a hybrid, (the osly ra- 


tional supposition) we might expect a pretty! 


close head, instead of a loose pannicle, and we 
should surely see in the seed an alteration from 
the true wheat. But I am straying into philoso- 
phy, and leaving superstition, 
return to the charge. 

If an “egg does not contain the complete em- 
bryo of its future offspring, it is then a mere 
molecule, and may by heat, moisture, &c. capri- 
ciously be changed intoa bird, abeast, or a fish, 
This absurdity would just lead us back to the 
ehaos from whence the present glorious traits of 
philosophic truth have emerged. But the sound 
doctrine of every thing living from the egg, and 
every thing producing after its own kind, stands 
faster than the pillars of Hercules. These may 
sink and disappear in the sea, whilst those 
must survive the wreck oftime, I perceive, that 
Plain Sense, has an advocate in E. B. a gentle- 
man of Pennsylvania. He asserts that his seed 
wheat came up wheat, and then threw out a 
cheat head—was this a whim of the wheat, or of 
E B.? I wish he would next year tie a few of 
these plants to splinters, having first deliniated 
them well. I will engage that he will, before 
harvest, have to abandon his camp, and entrench 
himself under ground, where the operations of 
heat and moisture are not sotangible. E. B.by 
subdividing the sect, has done as much for S. V. 
S. as for P. S.—we may, therefore both dismiss 
him. My oponent thinks my only argument to 
be contained in the improbable assertion, that 
cheat seed may remain under ground a thousand 
years, and then vegetate. 

It is worthy of remark, that seed may be re- 
vived by oxygenated muriatic acid, when thirty 
years old. It is too true that I cannot positively 





* How much more difficult it would be to 
swadlow this doctrine, were it transferred to the 
animal race,and why not? My neighbour A. says 
his hens eggs in very wet weather hatch young 
crows—B. says that his, in like case hatch hawks. 
C, that after the head comes out chicken, the 
bill bends, the eyes enlarge, and it turns to an 
owl. Would not even Plain Sense, (were he 
judge) tell these men—you are deceived—these 
are the genuine offspring of the voracious birds 
who have caten your hens eggs, and deposited 


their own. 


I must, theretore, | 


from the trunk, they live till getting air between 
the bricks in our pavements, they shoot up. 


beneath the sod; but when a free sun operates, 
and they absorb oxygene, they foliate. Dr. Dar- 
win, on this account, probably adopted the idea 
that every joint in a stalk of wheat was an addi- 
tional offspring, and a real distinct plant—and as 
of the plume sono doubt of the root. 

Permit me now to examine those parallel me- 


tamorphose which you bring forward as grand pil- 
llars to support this modern temple, to equivocal 


gencration.— First, the varieties of corn—are they 


—precocity. Surely there is no metamorphis in 
this; nor can we well say which is the most natu- 
ral variety. The genera is untouched, and they 
will still be hogs, so long as we love bacon. 
When that taste fails they will no doubt die, but 
never become another beast. 


The fungus excrescence tha appears in corn, 
to the destruction of the part, is another of your 
metamorphosis.—Well, sir, I leave you to judge 
whether you think an animal has undergone any 
radical change, because he has an ulcer filled 
with proud flesh, and that substance alive with 
insects—and yet this isa perfectly parallel case— 
instead of insects, those in corn are young fungi. 

I come now to your great pillar, by far, the most 
specious—the ear of corn on the tassel. Howe- 
ver formidable to a superficial observer, I assure 
you that it will not bear the axe—it is but corn- 
stalk in all its constitution, and will soon yield to 
close investigation. ‘To explain this phenomena, 
I must refer to a little botany.—Corn has two dis- 
tinct generative issues—the cobs, the receptacle 
of the female; and the tassel, of the male: in 
these extra cases, there has been a transposition, 
and net a metamorphosis—the real cause of which 
I do not exactly know—whether a surplus of fe- 
male juices, or a mere act of arrogance in her la- 
dyship, who ought in modesty to have occupied 
the lower parts of the stalk, I do not pretend to 
say ; but as in domestics, it sometimes so happens 
that the female assumes the upper hand, and in 
this place she always makes an odd figure, as in 
the corn—and moreover, is always in a peck of 
trouble when it is a little -squally. Plain Sense 
may reject this explanation as too figurative—I 
am pretty sure the Fadies will—but if so, I will 
give you another :—In these extra cases the corn 
has merely become a hermaphrodite in the tassel ; 





a thing so far from being strange, that nine plants 


s a strict rela-| 4s to throw out new shoots, and form new gang- tion of the old philosophers, who believed that 
ilions without a top; we see something of this in 


in its\the lombardy poplar after severing the roots 


all things were from the slime of mud and shells, 
that they purchased the curiosity, and there 
built the old temple of which this new one isa 
model,” 
S. Vv. S. 
——s >) 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


ON REARING CALVES. 
Mr. SKINNER, 





The attention of many of your subscribers be- 
ing now turned towards the raising and improving 


,of stock, I offer a few remarks upon the manage- 
‘ ley ment of that part of a stock farm, which I think 
greater than of our hogs ?—Colour—shape—size | 


highly important : namely, the rearing of calves. 

The rage appears now to be for large and fat 
calves; many persons allowing the milk of two 
cows to a calf, while others feed it largely with 
indian meal in addition to the milk of the mother. 
—This, no doubt, makes the calf larger than it 
otherwise would be, but what is the effect on the 
animal when it arrives at maturity >—What is its 
condition should it during the time it is growing, 
change owners and be put upon the ordinary fare 
of atarm: I do not mean a neglected farm, but 
one in good cultivation? It is utterly impossible 
for a tarmer (who derives his support from his 
farm) to allow two cows to rear a calf, or give it 
large quantities of meal; and I contend, that it 
is not tothe advantage ofthe animal that it should 
be so. A calf should be allowed a sufficiency of 
new milk to keep it in a healthy growing state, 
and when four and a half or five months old, 
should be entirely weaned. Indeed, it is prefera- 
ble to take it from the cow ata week old (if the 
state of her bag will permit it) and let it be fed 
afterwards with new milk from a bucket. This 
makes it much more gentle than when allowed to 
suck so long, and prevents what we not unfre- 
quently see, cows that suck each other, or a 
bull that sucks the cows. 

In this I differ from most of those who direct 
the premiums for cattle shows. As there is ge- 
nerally a premium for the finest ca/f, without re- 
ference to what has been consumed in rearing it ; 
perhaps, and most probably, it would not sell for 
what would cover the cost of its raising. The va- 
rious premiums of an agricultural show, should 
be exclusively directed to that part, which is 
within the reach of every attentive farmer, and 
not allow premiums for unnaturally forced stock. 

Premiums are also given for cattle having the 
earliest calves, anc you may see ca/ves with calves 





jat their side. Why should a premium be given 
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for this?- It isthe nature of the animal to take 


the bull at a year old, and nine out of ten wil! 
do it, if permitted. Why then should this be 
held out as any recommendation ? By this sys- 
tem of forcing, no doubt, the calves are better 
grown, and better able to rear their yeung at two 
years old, but are the farmers better able to feed 
and force them, in the mode now used by some, 
or would they not make more profit, by feeding 
with moderate food, and wait until three years 
old for a calf, and would not the progeny of the 
animal be better? I contend that it would.— 
There is a great deal of fashion in most things, 
and this may do well for gentlemen with large 
fortunes, but it is entirely out of the reach of 
practical men, and will after a few years, be 
found so unprofitable and expensive, as to be laid 
aside by its most strenuous supporters. No man 
I think, deserves the character of @ good far- 
mer, who does not, at the end of the year, re- 
ceive from his farm, more than his expenses.— 
How is he to live, possessing nothing more? Do 
not think by this, that I look with indifference 
upon those gentlemen of fortune, who annually 
expend large sums on their lands. Many of 
them deserve much credit, and do much good, in 
bringing into the country different breeds of ani- 
mals, and which, without éhem, would probably 


luxuries. The first is an earlier product than 
asparagus, and much preferred by those who 
relish the Cauliflower, which it resembles in its 
flavour. They have been sent to our market, 
but do not meet a ready sale, and of course, those 
who supply the market are not encouraged to 
raise them. It cannot be supposed that the taste 
of the people in this country is essentially dif- 
ferent trom that of the inhabitanis of Europe.— 
| The truth is, that we are contented with a much 
narrower list of articles of luxury than the taste 
of Europeans demand. They are not contented 
with potatoes only in the species, a new plant, 
even with them, unknown before the reign of 
Elizabeth. Zhey require a new vegetable every 
month, and we are tast advancing to a state of 
luxury, which will require and demand variety. 
Even in England, tyo hundred years since, they 
could furnish no salad, but water cresses, and in 
our Own country, thirty years ago, we were stran- 
gers to the Rhubarb, (Rheum Rhaponticum) 
‘which has now become an article of extensive 
culture, far preferable in many respects to the 
junripe goosberry, for tarts, puddings and pre- 
serves. It comes into use some weeks earlier—is 
raised with unfailing certainty and with trifling 
|care—is perennial and abundant—is supposed to 
‘be more wholesome than the goosberry. It is now 








es the comforts and diminishes the expenses of 
the middling classes of citizens, A vegetable 
market fully supplied, extends very materially 
the means of subsistence. Competitien will pro- 
duce abundance, and of course cheapness. The 
Sea Kale is easily raised, and enduresforever. It 
requires no manure as the Asparagus does, It is 
indeed injured by it, and if our farmers in the in- 
terior had a patch of it in their gardens, they 
would have an earlier succulent vegetable to eat 
with their salted provisions, than any other they 
could raise. 

The Salsafy, or Oyster plant, is azother vegeta- 
ble of easy production, and universally eaten, 
when introduced to the table. I know no one ve- 
getable which is more esteemed, 

Yet though it has been in our gardens for ten 
years, it has never been extensively cultivated for 
the market, and I think it is owing to its not be- 
ing generally known. It resembles a small pars- 
nip in its appearance. It is raised annually from 
seeds, and as easily, requiring no more care than 
the carrot. It bears a tolerable crop. In Eu- 
rope it is eaten both boiled and fried. In this 
country it is parboiled, and then fried either in 
butter, or without. It forms an admirable gar- 
nish for boiled fowls or turkies. In its taste, it so 





strongly resembles the oyster, than when sliced 


never be introduced. My odject, is to call the in general use, and constantly at market. We! and fried in butter, it can scarcely be distinguish- 
attention of farmers generally, to a mode of are indebted for its introduction to an amateur in ed from it. If our gardeners would introduce it 
rearing stock, that while it gives every reasona- | Horticulture in the state of Maine. Vhis exam-|into the market, ani our citizens once try it, 
ble stimulus to the young animal, is at the same ple shows, that we may introduce something new, |there would be no danger of its ever failing here- 


time 
man, and one from which he will be enabled at 
the same time to reap a profit. 

I think it would be well in all premiums be- 
stowed by agricultural societies, for young stock, 
to look particularly and attentively, to the mode 
of rearing.—No matter how large or how hand- 
some an animal is, if to make it so, costs more 
than its carcase wiil bring in the market. 

Calves, the first winter in particular, should 
be well sheltered, and have good hay. The 
usual mode of letting them run at large, 1s cer- 
tainly bad. They are driven off by the oider 
stock, get but a scanty supply of food, and in 
the ensuing spring, make a wretched appear- 
ance. 

1 have been accustomed to tying them in stalls 
the first winter. They take up less room, be- 
come more gentle, each gets his allowance with- 
out contention, and is more convenient to the 
feeder, bringing the stock into a small compass. 


My object is to feed well, and keep the young) 


animals in a growing thriving state, without un- 
naturally forcing it; by which means I contend, 
it will make a more healthy and useful animal, 
and its progeny not subjected to the necessary ill 
health, that this unnatural forcing must in time, 
engender. dae 

I believe animals are like man in this respect, 
and we have proof sufficient of the bad effects of 
too high living upon the human system. 

An Agriculturist of Delaware. 


From the Massachusetts Agricultural Journal. 





ON THE CULTURE OF SEA KALE (CRAMBE MARITI- 
MA,) AND OF THE SALSAFY, OR OYSTER PLANT, 
(TRAGGOPOON,) FOR THE MARKET, AND FOR 
PRIVATE USE. BY J. LOWELL. 

We have introduced these plants some years 
since to the notice of our cultivators, but there 
has been but small progress yet made in their 
use, and of course in their cultivation. This 
cannot have arisen from any dislike to them, be 
cause when introduced to the table, they are uni- 
versally approved, and used. They are both 
favourites at European tables, and are accounted 


one within the reach of every /ractical and that our horticulture was not at its highest atter to be raised. 


|point before. 


- Itisin eating from Novem- 
ber to May, precisely the period in which our ve- 


| The Sea Kale is a plant of recent introduction'getable market is most deficient in variety. 


jin Europe. 
back beyond forty years. It isa native of the sea 
coast of the southern parts of England, where it 
is found growing in sea sand. 

It is very hardy—grows in any tolerable soil— 
is perennial, and costs not half the labour bestow- 
ed on asparagus. It may be raised from the seed 
or from the root, and fifty plants, occupying a very 
small space, will supply asingle family. In its 
\taste it resembles the Cauliflower. The only la- 
|bour it requires is to cover it with sand, or earth, 
or with pots, or boxes in March, so as to exclude 
jthe light, and to blanch Jt, or make it white. If 
‘not blanched it is neither so beautiful to the eye, 
or so tender, or so delicate to the taste as if 
blanched. It should be thoroughly boiled and is 
better if boiled in milk and water. It should be 
served up like Caulifiowers, with melted butter. 
It comes in at a season in which our vegetables 
in this country are very deficient. 

If in England and France where it has to com- 
pare at the same table with green pease, and 
spinach, it is admired as a luxury, can it be pos- 
sible that it will not eventually succeed with us? 

We shall be happy to furnish seeds of it to 
any persons who may be disposed to’ introduce it. 
I am not discouraged by the tardiness of its pro- 
gress in coming into use; I have seen such chan- 
ges in our horticulture, that I feel convinced, that 
we shall eventually have a vegetable market 
nearly equal to that of Covent Garden, though at 
present we are to be sure at a mortifying dis 
tance from it. One remark must impress it- 
self, Iam sure, deeply, on every man who is in- 
terested in such subjects, small to be sure in some 
views, but important in others—and that is, that 
if in older countries with milder and shorter win- 
ters, in which they give you green vegetables 
nine months in the year, they value such a plant 
as the Sea Kale, it must be of greater value to us, 
whose soil is bound in frost from the 16th of No- 
vember tothe first of April, and sterile till the 
first of May. 

There is another reflection of some moment. 
Every new plant introduced for the table increas- 





Perhaps its culture cannot be traced! 


It is not possible for any one to believe without 
experience, how much we are below every part 
of Europe in vegetables. The great difficulty in 
introducing a new plant for the table, is, the want 
of attention on the part of the consumers. The 
raisers of vegetables are prompt, and attentive. 
We shall state one instance in proof of it— 
A few sweet potatoes, raised here, (inferior to be 
sure to those of Carolina) were sold in our mar- 
ket at the price of two dollars per bushel. A 
great many applications were made for slips, but 
no one succeeded in keeping them over the win- 
ter. This spring, we found several of our culti- 
vators for the market, had on their own account, 
and risk, imported them from the south, and are 
raising them with spirit. We have no doubt of 
their success. We are confident they will be re- 
gularly for sale in Boston market, from this time 
forward. We have had experience this spring of 
their hardihood. Thev encountered a severe 
frost on the sixth of May, after having been trans- 
planted from a hot bed, where they were made 
paternally tender, They were cut down by the 
frost, but have started again more freely thanthe 
commof potato. They are now one month earli- 
er, than any we ever raised, and we feel no doubt 
that they will produce an abundant crop, and 
those which will not sell, will furnish the best pos- 
sible food, for pigs, cows, and poultry. This is 
no speculative theory, but the result of four years 
constant observation and experiment. We have 
no idea of its being an object of general culture, 
but it will, and must form a part of the cultiva- 
tion for the market, and of gentlemen, who feel a 
taste for horticulture. 


——> 0 


From the Massachusetis Agricultural Journal, 
ON GRASSES. 
[To the Recording Secretary.] 
DEAR SIR, 
At your suggestion, that there might be 6o ve 
utility in publishing the result of some experi- 
ments made the past season upon the are 


tion of certain Grasses, &c. in the process o dry- 








ing or making, for sate and useful preservation ; I 
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herein inclose the same to you for such disposi 100 Ibs. of Mixed 2d crop on English Row- 


tion as you may think proper. 

The great object of research seems to be, what 
is that admirable process of nature, (as yet too 
little understood,) by which vegetable life is sus- 
tained and promoted ? 
ced or pursued so as to allow to human skill and 
ingenuity the nearest approach to the wonderful 
perfection of the great design? ‘That this may 
be usefully done—that it is indeed partly accom- 
plished, and that we are in full progression to 
this effect, cannot be doubted. The discoveries 
and improvements in those sciences, particularly 
in Europe, which have a reference to the theory 
of agriculture, have of late shed such a light up- 
on the subject, and these have been so followed 
up by practice and confirmed by experience, that 
the result is indeed most auspicious, and marks 
the present age.as an cra of improvement. 

But the process of nature is indeed subtle and 





mysterious, and can only be unfolded to the most, him,*) I have asserted that, before the end of add $10,560,000 to the agricultural produce if 
jthe present century, the Vineyards of the United 


earnest and diligent inquirer. 


100 ,, 
100 ,, of 


ed in your paper of the 26th ult. (taken from the 





a 








gave 18} lbs. 
of Corn Stalks, gave >: 
do. cutin milk with the ear, 25 

It is to be observed, that the weight will vary 


an, 





is equal to $2 64 per gallon, and other good wines 
sell in prgportion, and greater quantities are 
not sold af higher prices than our cider, 
for the sake of brevity, I will state an account, 
; which every one who chooses may vary according 
And how can this be tra-|from ripeness, and many other causes, such as/to his own ideas, as to price, &c. 

wetness of season, shade, thickness of growth, &c. 


And, 


1,000,000 of gallons of Wine at $2 00 $2,000,000 


I am, Sir, with much respect, your’s, 2,000,000 do. do. 150 3,000,000 
JOHN WELLES. 3,000,000 do. do. 100 3,000,000 

Dorchester, October, 1822. 5,000,000 do. do. 0735 3,750,000 
7,000,000 do. do. 050 3,500,000 

— oe, 23,440,000 do. do. 0 25 5,860,000 


FROM THE NATIONAL: INTELLIGENCER. 


AMERICAN WINES, &c. 
Messrs. Gales and Seaton.—In my letter print- 





American Farmer, which I did not intend should’ 


editorial article of, and the letters enclosed to 





Total prod. at the prices above stated, $21,110,000 
and a greater portion of it valued at a price (25 
cents) which would generally be cheap as vine- 
gar, or it may where itis not a pleasant beverage, 
be turned into brandy ; and at an average of fif- 


be published, but for Mr. Skinner to make an ty cents the gallon, it will amount to the sum of 


$20,720,000; or even at twenty-five cents, will 


the cultivation of the vine is pursued, and most of 


An accurate knowledge of the elements which)States will add one hundred of millions of dol-'it may be got from lands that are now lying idle 
compose vegetable life, and the different degrees|lars annually to the agricultural products, which and useless. It will ve a pleasant amusement for 
in which they prevail in its formation, cannot be;renders it necessary to give an explanation of my gentlemen to have from one to five acres, with 


useless, in looking back for its origin and first 
principles. The tendency of most modern dis- 
coveries in relation to vegetation has been to 
shew the great prevalence of water in its compo- 
sition. This has not only been made to appear 
by the analysis of plants, but it has to the asto- 
nishment of those who prosecuted those research- 
es, appeared, that an acre of ground gave, accord- 
ing to its humidity, from 2 to 4000 gallons of wa- 
ter to the atmosphere inaday by evaporation on- 


ideas on the subject ; as 1 suppose there is not 
one person in five thousand that has ever reflect- 
ed seriously on this business, or has any idea of! 
the advantage it will be eventually of to this 
country. 

We have it from the best authority, that the 
Vineyards in France produce, annually, on an 
average of years, more than one hundred millions 
of dollars. The extent of the Vineyards in France 
are about two millions of Arpents, which is about 


! 


the assistance of their house servants, without 
interfering with the labourers of their farms. 

I have here stated facts from which gentlemen 
may make their own calculations, and draw their 
own conclusions ; any one who will take the trou- 
ble of looking at a map south of the 50th degree 
of latitude, and east of the Mississippi, will see 
that there is more than sufficient extent of coun- 
try in the United States to produce more wine 
and money at the lowest rate above stated, and 


ly. The operation of this element has appeared)equal to one million and six hundred and ninety to amount to a much greater sum than one hun- 


so extensive, that it has led to the most delicate 
experiments, and induced some even to stippose it 
the sole source of vegetation. 

A curious instance has been frequently publish-| 
ed, of a willow inserted in a leaden vessel with a) 
given quantity of carth, and supplied constantly | 
with water; the willow thrived and acquired great 
growth and weight in a few years ;—whilst on a 
subsequent examination of the soil, it appearedno 
sensible diminution had taken place. 

It is observed by an ingenious wr.ter,* to whom 
agricultural science is much indebted, ‘* That al-; 
though the mode in which manures operate on 
soil is not so obvious to the senses as to be 
fully understood, there are three ways in which 
water promotes their improvement. It preserves 
a favourable degree of temperature ; feeds by 
conveying nourishing substances; and so as a 
pure element it is beneficial.” To prove that wa- 
ter enters largely into the composition of vege- 
tables, and is thus advantageous, the same wri- 
ter observes: ‘“* That plants cut green, and af- 
terwards dried, lose by exsiccation 66 to zo parts 
out of 100.” 

The loss of weight by drying will be found in 
this country to vary very essentially from what 
takes place in Scotland, especially as it respects 
different plants. But our hay is of necessity 
made lighter by the heat of our summer, as well 
as for the purpose of its being stowed in large 
bodies snd tight barns. 

it should be premised, that the time of cutting 
the several grasses, &c. in the following statement 

was the same as is usually practised by husband- 
men in our State. 

Of 100 lbs. of vegetables cured in 1822, the 

roduct was as follows, viz: 

100 lbs. of Green white clover, gave of hay 174 lbs. 





100,, of Red do. gave at « 
100,, of Herds’ Grass, gave . ae 
100,, of Fresh Meadow, = gave . 
100,, of Salt Grass, gave 38  « 





— 


* Sir John Sinclair. 


thousand of our acres. France, according to A. 
Young, and others, contains one hundred and thir-' 
ty one millions of acres; consequently, there is) 
about one acre in seventy-seven in vines, in the! 
whole extent of that kingdom. Theaverage ; ro- 
cuce is about five hogsheads, of sixty-three gal- 
jons each, on an arpent, or three hundred and fif- 
teen gallons. A Vineyard, to produce, in the 
same proportion, on one of our acres, would be 
upwards of three hundred and seventy gallons 

For the sake of comparison, I will select the; 
state of Virginia, which, according to Morse’s 
Geography, contains seventy thousand square 
miles, which at 640 acres to the square mile, will! 
make 44,800,000 acres in that state, and which is 
a little more than one-third of the extent of; 
France ; and, instead of having one acre in se- 
venty-seven in vines, the proportion in France, I 





in vines, which is less than one-fifth of the pro- 
pertion in France, and will make one hundred and 
twelve thousand acres: and, at 370 gallons of 
wine to the acre, will produce 41,441,000 gallons. 

Upon inquiry, I have it from the best authori- 
ty, that there are wines in France which sell for 
six hundred crowns the ton of 250 gallons, which 





* Note by the Editor of the American Farmer, 
to whom this seems to be a good opportunity to 
explain.—Major Adlum left the whole matter to 
him, to make of it if he chose, an editorial ar- 
ticle—The Editor was very busy at the moment 
when it was necessary to send his letters to the 
printer, and he gave directions to have it all put 
in type that he might afterwards make, in 
the proof sheet, the little alterations that might 
!e necessary, to give them an editorial form—un- 
ortunately before the paper came out, he was 
called from home ; so that the letter appeared in 
its original shape, including a paragraph express- 
ly forbidding his publishing it in that way—when 
he returned, a good part of the impression was 





will say Virginia will have one in four hundred\cient to animate the insect. 


dred millions of dollars, even if there was but 
one acre in five hundred cultivated in vines. 


JOHN ADLUM. 


—<= 0 
THE HESSIAN FLY. 

This destructive insect is propagated from the 
eggs of the tly deposited on the grains of wheat 
when ripening: the truth of which I learned 
from actual observations. The fly may be seen 
by the middle of June, and from that time till 
wheat is cut, flying about and lighting upon ears 
of wheat. It deposites its eggs upon the outer 
ends of the grain, where they may be seen with 
« good microscope or optic glass ; sometimes to 
the number of 6 or 7 on one grain. 

They remainthere till the grainissown. The 
warmth necessary to produce vegetation is suffi- 
It bursts its shell 
and enters the shoot, where it lies in a torpid 
state till the next spring, except in some instan- 
ces when wheat is sown early, the fly commen- 
ces its ravages in the fall : when this is discover- 
ed, the best method is to turn sheep upon it and 
pasture it short either in the fall or in the winter. 

The most effectual way to check the propaga- 
tion, isin preparing the seed before sown, which 
should be in the following manner ;—Put your 

‘ed into a hogshead, tub or vat, and cover it 
with water ; let it stand 10 or 12 hours ; then 
put off the water, put the wheat upon a barn floor 
and sprinkle lime over and witha shovel mix it 
till itis well covered with lime. Let it remain 
inthat state about 24 hours, and the eggs will be 
destreyed without = injury to the seed. 

The following brief sketch of the observations 
which led to the discovery abovementioned, is si- 
ven, that all who wish to ve satisfied of the truth 
of it, may have ocular demonstration of the fact, 
if they will take the trouble. On viewing seve- 
ral grains of wheat in a microscope, something 
resemblingthe eggs of insects was observed upon 


already off—but this ludicrous error was recti-jthem : 20 grains were selected with those ap- 
fied as far as practicable, as soon as discovered. |pearances ; they were put upon some raw C&- 
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ton and a little earth in a tumbler of water, and 
observed every day ; and on the day the grain 
opened and put forth its tender fibre, the insect 
burst from its shell and was not to be seen. 

Ten days after, five of the grains with their 
roots and blades were taken from the glass and 
carefully examined. In three of them the in- 
sects were found. ‘The other 15 remained, and 
overspread the top of the glass. They were 
preserved till spring, when, on examining, every 
stalk had an insect in it, some two and one four. 

Twenty other grains were selected, and the 
lime applied for 12 hours. It was then washed, 
and the color of the eggs was changed, and be- 
ing put into a glass, in like manner as the other, 
the wheat grew, but the eggs did not produce.— 
The roots were transplanted and grew well, and 
ten bushels of wheat limed as above, produced a 
good civp, while the neighbouring fields suffered 
materially, and some were almost wholly destroy- 


ed by the fly. 


A Farmer of Bucks County. 
|) 

Among the many advantages to be derived from 
the Tread Mild it is stated that its salutary dis- 
cipline completely cures the rheumatism. 

-——— 0 


To prreserve Fruits and Flowers the whole 
year without spoiling —Mix 1 |b. of nitre with 
2 lbs. of bole ammoniac and 3 lbs. of clean 
common sand ; then, in dry weather, take fruit of 
any sort, which is not fully ripe, allowing the 
stalks to remain, and put them one by one into an 
empty glass till it is quite full: cover the glass 
with oiled cloth closely tied down. Put the glass 
three or four inches down inthe earth in a dry 
cellar, and surround it on all sides to the depth 
of three or four inches with the above mixture. 
The fruit will thus be preserved quite fresh all 
the year round. 


0 ao 
Two ancient shields, which no doubt were 
worn in the celebrated battle of Shrewsbury, and 
which were ploughed up at Battlefield, are now 
in the possession of Sir Andrew Corbet, Bart. 


reaped, they went over to the corn fields, and the 
stalks of corn are literally black with them. I 
consider the corn crop was never in more extreme 
danger of great, if not total loss; for there 1s no 
calculating the probable damage that may be oc- 
casioned by so extraordinary a quantity of this 
destructive insect. 





Charleston, July 2, 1823. 
DEAR Sir, ; 

I received your letter of the 23d ult. enclosing 
a note from Dr. Mease, wishing an explanation 
of a paragraph at the conclusion of my communi- 
cation which appeared in the American Farmer, 
No. 12, vol. 5, in these words: * That the land 
“ was so completely raised, that nothing but a 
“ very high spring tide could at all affect”—My 
meaning of the word “ raised” was, that the land 
in its native state was so high as to be out of the 
reach of commen tides, but. by the removal of the 
original growth of trees, &c. and the immediate 
and constant cultivation of oats, barley, rye and 
corn, it Aad sunk so much as to admit freely the 
tide from the river, thereby putting it upon the 
same devel with the rest of my tide swamp. I 
give the explanation with pleasure—it may, per- 
haps, prevent others from being at the trouble of 
making the same enquiry. 

Permit me to request your attention also to two 
typographical errors—“ Probability” of a plough 
drawn by oxen, &c.—It ought to be as it was in 
the manuscript, “ possibility,” altering the sense 
materially—-also, near the conciusion, instead of, 
'l ordered it to be “cleaned,” it ought to be 
“cleared ;” that is, the woods cut down and then 


cleaned. 
CHARLES E. ROWAND, 
—{. <a 
PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE, 

A report of the tobacco inspected at, and de- 
livered from Smith’s Inspection Warehouse, du- 
ring the quarter, commencing on the Ist day of 
April, and ending the 30th day of June, in the 
year eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 
































of Acton Reynard Hall. The one is a specimen Domestic | Grmihnot Reine | rota, 
of those worn by the horse soldier, and the other, growth. pooner, spected. 
of those worn by the foot soldier. Number in- ; 
Shrewsbury Chronicle. spected. 2072 ~ 19 2074 
_— Number de- 
Kditorial Correspondence. livered. | 1057 call 





Extract—Talbot County, July 8, 1823. 

The wheat crop being now secured, we are 
enabled to judge accurately of its product.—It is 
certainly inuch better than was generally antici- 
pated six months ago, and may be called a fair 
average crop of very good quality, but little hav- 
ing been injured by the uncommon rainy speil 
during harvest. 

Fhere are a few farms in this county which 
have made full and fair crops—many more that 
will not yield three for one; a few that will 
scarcely return the seed, and the great majority 
will average about a half crop—that finely culti- 
vated and rich district of wheat land lying on 
Wye River, will scarcely average more than half 
a crop, and all the light soils have universally 
failed. This statement is said to be justly de- 
scriptive of the crop in Queen Ann’s county. 

he corn crop, although it has often been more 
forward at this season, never promised better un- 
til within a few days past; it has been almost 
universally assailed by the chinch bug, ia greater 
quantities than was ever remembered. ‘The 
wheat fields during harvest were every where 
remarked to be covered with this noxious and 
Rauseous insect; and as soon as the wheat was 














ROD’K DORSEY, Inspector. 


Treasury Orricr, ANNAPOLIs, July 5, 1823. 
True Copy, from the original repfiort on file 


in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 


A report of the tobacco inspected at, and de- 
livered from Sheppard’s Inspection Warehouse, 
Baltimore, during the quarter, commencing on 
the sixth of April, eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty three, and ending on the thirteenth of June, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 
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. Growth not . 
Domestie < Re-in- 
peel ow this Pm | Total. 
Number in- 
_ Spected. wy. . | 7 1009 
Number de- cy, 
livered. 1057 17 1074 

















LANCELOT WARFIELD, Inspector. 
Treasury OrrFice, ANNAPOLIS, July 7, 1823. 
True Cofiy, from the original report on file 


in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JULY 18, 1823. 


jG» The Editor will be thankful for a few 
Sea Kale seed—sound, and of recent growth.— 
They should be put up and sent in small parcels 
not exceeding half an ounce. They are for per- 
sons who have asked them of the Editor, and 
who wish to make trial of that vegetable.—Also, 
a small quantity of Guinea Grass Seed. 
—= > eae 

NEW YORK BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

This institution was organized in the year 1820, 

under the patronage of the state of New York. 
By an Act of their Legislature, farmers within 
her borders, who form themselves into county 
Agricultural Societies, and raise a premium 
fund, are authorized toclaim and receive a like 
amount from the State Treasury, provided that 
it does not exceed what was allotted to the 
county. The whole sum appropriated by the 
state to this object, is 10,000 dollars per annum. 
The Board of Agriculture is composed of the 
Presidents or delegates of the county societies. 
It holds an annual meeting for general purposes 
at Albany, during the session of the Legislature, 
and transacts its ordinary business, at other 
times, by a permanent committee, aided by its 
officers. 
The state requires that each society, that 
claims its patronage, shall obtain from persons 
who gain their joint rewards, an accurate de- 
scription of the process used in cultivating the 
soil, and in raising the crop, or of feeding the 
animal, as may be, before such persons receive 
their premiums: and further, it requires that 
reports thereof shall be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State, for the use of the Board of Agri- 
culture, who are authorized by law, to select, 
publish, and circulate valuable essays and re- 
ports, at the public expense, and also to pur- 
chase and distribute useful seeds or plants, 

A liberal and wise government, has thus con- 
spicuously placed betore the Agriculturists of 
that great state, the most animating inducements 
to organize themselves into societies, which will 
become a powerful and active means to convey 
the best information, and most approved plants 
or seeds, even to the most retired farmers 
to encourage all of them, to improve the 
breed¢ of their domestic animals, whilst they 
augment the fertility of their soil; and to induce 
very many, to engage in household manufactures. 
The tendency of such inducements has been 
already, and most satisfactorily seen wherever 
they have been employed—the New York board 
has abundant reason to be encouraged, and we 
hope and believe, that they will continue to en- 
joy the support of their state, and the gratitude 
of their fellow citizens. They have imported 
the latest, interesting publications of Europe, 
to commence an Agricultural Library; they 
have procured from other countries, and distri« 
buted through their state, many useful seeds, 
and they have published two volumes of me- 
moirs, for a copy of which we are indebted to 
the kindness of their President and Secretary, to 
whom, and with peculiar pleasure, we shall send 
in return, for the acceptance of their board, a 
complete sett of our Journal. 

e feel that the Agriculturists of our country, 
are greatly indebted to those zealous and en- 
lightened officers of that board. To the distin- 
guished and munificent liberality of their Presi- 
dent, Stephen Van Ransselaer, boundless praise 
is justly due—he has bestowed ample premium 
funds for several years, upon as many agricultu- 
ral societies—he has caused geological surveys 
of counties to be executed and published, and is 
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now pushing these valuable researches along the 
precincts of their grand canal, and he has offere d 
a pattern-farm, to the free acceptance of the 
state—but above all, are the agriculturists of 
this nation indebted to him for the pure and 
bright example, of unostentatious usefulness, 
which the liberality and exertions of this inter- 
esting citizen, place so broadly, yet so modestly 
before his countrymen; for who among us, can 
perceive his merits, and comprehend the scope 
of his designs, without wishing to co-operate 
with a leader at once, so munificent, yet so un- 
assuming—so active, and inquisitive, yet so re- 
tiring? The services of such men may be made 
extremely beneficial to society, and it behoves 
the rulers of these states, to patronize agricultu-; 
ral associations, which are, in their nature so 
well adapted to call such talents, feelings and 
means, into congenial and profitable operation. 

To the secretary of the board, Mr. George W., 
Featherstonhaugh, a learned, enterprizing, and, 
practical farmer, the people of New York, and} 
of this union, are under heavy but grateful obli-| 
gations for his persevering and successful cfforts, | 
to unfold the principles, and correct the precepts: 
of our Rural Economy—for we owe to his labors) 
the opportunity of benefitting, by the perusal 
of a well digested, and very instructive essay, 
written upon these important subjects, at the 
desire of the board of Agriculture, who appro-| 
ved and published it, in their first volume of the 
memoirs, of which it makes the chief part.— 
That the board could have obtained numerous 
communications from actual, and active farmers 
with which, to form their first annual volume, 
was not to have been expected—they, therefore, 
very judiciously sought atthe hands of their in- 
telligent and worthy secretary, an original essay 
that should furnish correctinformation, and use- 
ful advice, upon the various subjects of a far- 
mer’s hopes and cares. This they freely ob- 
tained, and promptly published, and it has un- 
doubtedly been received by every body as a 
most acceptable substitute for a score of ad- 
dresses that had been received by the board for 
eeepc toe ; as these no doubt, were conforma- 
ly to usage, mere fervid exhortations, to efforts 
and changes of declared importance, without a 
sufficient designation of the means of their ac- 
complishment, or the evidence of their utility— 
errors which cannot too soon be corrected by our 
Agricultural orators. 

But from the mass of addresses in the posses- 
sion of the board, they wisely selected, that 
which Mr. Madison delivered before the Agri- 
cultural Society of Albemarle, Virginia, to 
complete their first volume; for as they have 
very justly remarked, “ this address confirms his 
reputation as one of the most enlightened men 
of the age.” 

Their second volume of memoirs gives us the 
most welcome evidence of a growing zeal, for 
the advancement of Agriculture, throughout 
their state ; and we believe that it may be very 
correctly ascribed to that spirit of emulation 
which the Legislative bounty, and judicious 
measures of the board of agriculture, have cal- 
led into generous activity. ‘heir second volume 
contains many interesting communications, from 
practical farmers, which abundantly prove the 
willingness of this great body of our population, 
to impart knowledge, whenever they can be per- 
suaded to lay aside their characteristic diffidence, 
which alone prevents those who excel from pub- 
licly giving their advice to others—but this feel- 
ing invariably yields, when we persuade them 
of the useful tendency of such communications, 
and bring the obligation of each member of so- 
ciety to the test, under their consideration—of 
this fact we have had abundant proofs, in the 
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progress of our Editorial labors, and we think 
that the New York board of agriculture, has 
also received sufficient encouragement, to induce 
them to call upon their fellow citizens, specifi- 
cally, for any information that may be peculiar- 
ly within the power of certain persons, to pro- 
cure or give—and if they will continue to em- 


ploy their influence, in this way, we are satisfied 
that the farmers of this country, would have 
great cause to be grateful, for the many benefits 
which they would derive from the authentic an- 
swers that could thus be obtained, from men of 


experience, in every department of agriculture 
Already much useful knowledge has been un- 
folded by their efforts, and we hope that they 
will persevere as they have begun. That the 
rulers of their state, will continue to patronize 
such efforts, there is every reason to believe, 


‘when we advert to the objects of their solici- 


tude, and the boundless advantages that must 
flow from the prosecution of their labors 

The enlightened policy of their state, guaran- 
tees perpetual and ample patronage, to the 
board of agriculture, from whose future services, 
judging from the past, we anticipate great 
benefit to our countrymen. 

The policy of that state, is worthy of general 
imitation; she fosters education, the scicnces, 
agriculture, and internal improvements, with 
a munificent and enterprizing spirit, that will 
extend the knowledge, and augment the resour- 
ces of her citizens, toa degree, that cannot now, 
be even faintly sketched, by the most sanguine 
mind. 

How long will the people of her sister states 
suffer this example to remain, as if lost to them ? 
Upon some, it imperiously calls, in modes that 
cannot be neglected with impunity—and we re- 
joice at it—we are glad that self-protection ur- 
ges us and our neighbours to imitate her bold 
and wise policy. The work of improvement 
will thus necessarily proceed, and the enjoyments 
of society be augmented ; universities, and pri- 
mary schools; turnpike roads, and canals; agri- 
cultural societies, and pattern farms, are thus 
elsewhere assured of state support, by the no- 
ble example of New York. 

In Pennsylvania and Virginia, the people are 
alive to the necessity of immediate and co-exten- 
sive efforts, and even in Maryland, we have felt 
the impulse of their movements—we have been 
driven to contemplations, from which much good 
may arise—a Canal from the Susquehanna linked 
with the lakes, and another from the Potomac 
stretched to the western waters, are necessary to 
the future prosperity of Baltimore—these would 
preserve it a great market, and their revenue 
would more than defray the whole expenses of 
the State Government. Shall not this common 
good be secured by a general effort ? Will not 
the whole state pts Se and execute the design? 

But to return to the memoirs—we long since 
determined to make copious extracts from the 
first volume, and we shall still doit; nor will we 
make less free with many parts of the second vo- 
lume ; indeed, we would copy the greater part of 
each, if we did not feel obliged to consult the in- 
terests of many of our patrons who already pos- 
sess these memoirs in their original form. 

We will, in our next, lay before our readers 
the introductory letter to Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s 
Essay, as a suitable prelude to other extracts, and 
an appropriate explanation of its origin ; and, be- 
cause it gives some account of the difficulties 
which the Board had to encounter, tegether 
with a fair view of the tendency of their labors. 

—<— 0 a 

To CorresponpENTS.—* S.” is informed that 
his remarks on the Bly, have been read with 
much satisfaction, and shall be inserted as soon as 


possible—The delay will not diminish the effect 
of his observations, and will, we hope, not pre- 
vent him from repeating his acceptable favours. 
——a2 |) a 
SEED, GRAIN, KC. RECEIVED FOR DISTRIBUTION 
SINCE LAST NOTICE. 

From Commodore Chauncey, a small box of 

wheat, with the following note : 
My Deak Sir, 

I leave with you a sample of Chili wheat, which 
I have lately received, and I pray you to make 
such disposition of it as you may think best for 
the farmer’s interest. 





Your’s truly, 
I. CHAUNCEY. 

LIMA BEANS, direct from Lima, sent to the 
Editor by Mr. Didier. 

a 2 ee ———_ 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 

PRICES CURRENT .—corrEcTED WEFKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $8—Howard street 
Superfine, $7 25—fine do. $675—W harf, do. $675 
—sales—New wheat, $1 25 tol 27—Ked do. $1 
42 to $1 45—Rye, 75 cents—Corn, 50to 52 cents 
—country Oats, 40 cents— Beef, 8 cts, per lb. 
—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
con, round, 8 to 9 cents perlb.—-Pork $4 50 to 
5 50 per c. lb.—6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 
‘to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 3b4 to 150—Peas, 
iblack eyed, 55 to 60 cts—Red Clover Seed, $5 50 
la ¢6—Orchard Grass do. $3--Herds’ Grass do. $5 
'--Timothy do. $4 50--Millet, none-—Buck wheat, 
none-—Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cts—Whiskey, from 
|the wagons 35 cts. per gal. including the bar- 
rel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts——Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, $6 50, scarce—Herrings, 
No. 1, $2 75 per bbl.—-No. 2, $2 50-—Fine salt, 
60 to 65 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 70—Butter, 
\(firkin) 14 cts per lb.—Eggs, 16 cts. per doz. 
—Hay, $16 per ton—Straw, $10. 

MaryLanp Tosacco.—Same as last report.— 
Sales, 8 hhds. spangled and red, Mr. Notley 
Young, Prince George’s $15—21 hhds. good red, 
Mr. Charles Hill, Prince George’s $10—1 hhd. 
fine yellow, Mr. George Cook, Elk Ridge $49.— 
Highest price ever obtained in the state—this 
hogshead weighed but 276 pounds, each leaf 
had been carefully picked and ironed out, and 
the sample left at the office of the American 
ae is of clear yellow, resembling gold 
leaf. 











PATENT 
Cylinder Straw Cutters. 


The subscriber would respectfully inform the 
publick, that he continues to manufacture his pa- 
tent CyLINDER STRAW CuTTERS at the usual 
place, 6 doors above Eutaw, in Market-strect, 
and at his usual prices—(see American Farmer, 
vol. 4, No. 18, p. 144) which he warrants to cut 
hay and straw of every description, straight or 
tangled, and to feed themselves without difficulty ; 
and also corn tops, stocks and husks, and likewise 
cane tops. He makes a large sized machine tobe 
worked with two cranks, or by a horse, capable 
of cutting from 4 to 5 tons per day, with extra 
knives, price 100 dolls. Gentlemen intending to 
get either size of the above described Machines 
weuld oblige the subscriber by sending in their 
orders as soon as may be convenient. 


JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
Baltimore. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
AN ESSAY ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


OF RURAL ECONOMY, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY 
LETTER TO THE HON. STEPHEN VAY RENSSE- 





LAER, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF AGRI- 
CULTURE OF THE STATE OF NEW*YORK—BY 


G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, ESQ. 





[ Referred to, and pfiromised in our last number. | 





INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 
To the Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, President 
of the Board of Agriculture. 
SIR, 

I partook with yourself and the members of the 
General Committee of the Board of Agriculture, 
the regret which was felt on learning that the 
communications received from the county agri- 
cultural societies, at the close of the year 1819, 
were altogether insuflicient for the purpose con- 
templated by the legislature, of forming an annu- 
al volume out of such communications, and of es- 
sayson agriculture. Yet when we reficct, that 
the establishment of a board of agriculture was 
an entirely new feature in the economical institu- 
tions of this country, and that many of the coun- 
ty societies might be fairly supposed unacquaint- 
ed with the value of what they might deem a 
doubtful experiment, it may have been, and was 
probably anticipated, that few communications 
of interest could be expected during the first sea- 
son subsequent to the enactment of the law. 
There was therefore a manifest propriety on the 
part of the general committee, when, in their 
first annual address to the county sucieties, they, 
so strongly urged the necessity of an active cor- 
respondence with the board, and furnished them) 
at the same time with the proper forms of sche- 
dules, with a view to have the annual returns’! 
made in a useful, constant and systematic manner. | 
The ground work could only then be considered! 
as properly laid upon which the superstructure 
was to be raised, and if the officers of those soci- 
eties are careful to make their returns after the 
method suggested tothem by the board, in a ve- 
ry few years the agricultural interest will possess 
in the annual volumes to be published by authori 
ty of the state, a faithful picture of the nature 
and progress of agricultural improvements, and of 
the resources of the state at large. 
cause to believe that the interest excited by this 
important subject is becoming general, and that 
great advantages have been gained upon the state 
of apathy in which we were a few years ago, 
which point to profitable and enduring conse- 
quences, springing from the munificent law, hi- 
therto, I believe, peculiar to this state. 

It was at a period subsequent to the introduc- 
tion of Fairs in this state, but previous I believe 
tothe enactment of the law, that I had consider- 
ed with myself what would be the most effectual 
way of giving the spur to the agricultural inter- 
est, which was at that time beginning to draw a 
large share of public attention ; and being pas- 
Sionately fond of the vocation of a farmer, to 
which I am indebted for more health and satis 
faction than I have possessed at any other period 
of my life, I committed occasionally my ideas to 
paper, and even entertained the thought of en 
larging them into a form proper for public in- 
spection at a favourable moment. When the sub 
ject of the publication of an annual volume was 
under discussion by the general committee, and 
various methods were suggested of filling the vo- 
lume, in consequence of the insufficiency of the 
communications from the county societies, | took 
occasion to observe to some of the gentlemen of 
the com nittee, th.t since we were obliged by 
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circumstances to eke out our first annual volume 
with detached essays from such sources as might 
be accessible to us, it would probably be more 
useful to present the agricultural public at once 
with a treatise on agriculture and rural economy: 
wherein the principles upon which a successtul 
husbandry must always depend, should be fami- 
liarly explained, and the application of their ne- 
cessary results be applied to the present condi- 
tion of agriculture in the state of New-York. I 
thought that in a work of this kind, the nature of 
the connexion betwixt chemistry and agriculture 
could be unfolded to that class of plain men, who 
think much, although they say little, perhaps 
from being conscious of a defective education. 
Many individuals of the laborious classes of the 
yeomanry are unable to penetrate beyond the 
first intellectual difficulty, for want of slight as 

sistance in the elementary parts of knowledge : 
and | have often witnessed the extraordinary 
elasticity of minds from which the pressure has 
been judiciously removed. This suggestion of 
mine led to many conversations, which terminat- 
ed in my consenting to furnish for the first annual 
volume of the board of agriculture an essay af- 
ter the plan alluded to, upon agriculture and ru- 
ral economy. Ishall here say nothing of my in- 
competency to do justice to the subject ; but an 
imperfect attempt of this kind by an unpractised 
hand, cannct bring discredit on any man. It is 
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be ruined in the end.—These opinions |e yra- 
dually given way. Adverse circumstan-es have 
arisen in their turr, and convinced the reluctant 
merchant, that the true resources of the country 
are to be looked for in the land, and in the skill 
and industry of the farmer. ‘This is a hap»y re- 
volution in public opinion ; and promises that 
notwithstanding the partial derangement of ge- 
neral affairs, the country will soon become pros- 
perous and contented. It is true, we are but inthe 
infancy of agriculture, asan art, an! . hough ma- 
ny intelligent agriculturists are spread through the 
state, yet they are not numerous enough at pre- 
sent, to visit each other conveniently, or to ex- 
tend sufficiently the knowledge of many improve- 
ments in husbandry, which are intrinsically valu- 
able ; these inconveniencies will be gradually cor- 
rected. It is probable, that henceforward, every 
year will add to the number of successful and 
intelligent farmers; and the moment it is per- 
ceived that any one man, or any particular set of 
men, succeed uniformly better than their neigh- 
bours, it follows of course, they will be imitated ; 
and when that is done, the great point is gained, 
and the state will feel the benefit of it. To acce- 
lerate so desired a moment, it is just that we all 
contribute as we conveniently can to the general 
.stock of information. The judicious enactments of 
the legislature, have made the efforts of the friends 
of the farming interest, comparatively easy. Never 





my intention to throw into a familiar form the was munificent encouragement better timed, and I 
amount of the knowledge I have acquired en the may add confidently, it has not been extended in 
subject, from books and from a somewhatexten-'vain. It is evident that the agricultural societies 
sive practice ; not conducted, however, I contess, of most of the counties in this state, are rapidly 
under the most auspicious circumstances; for|gaining hold of the confidence of the people: it is 
with little previous knowledge that way, I com-/universally conceded, that they have been produc- 


menced my operations in what was scarce better 
than a wilderness, and without an intelligent 
neighbour of any description to correct my errors 
by his advice or example. I would here con- 
tent myself with remarking, that those persons 
who contemplate embracing a rural life, and I 
believe them to be very numerous, considering 
the condition of human business as it now stands, 
cannot be indifferent to what is here stated, that 
it is possible to acquire a great deal of health, 
of happiness, and some knowledge withal, by at- 
tending to rural affairs: and I feel that it would 
have been incalculably advantageous to myself, 


een thrown in my way when I first settled in 


We have|the country, somewhat in the form in which I 


now contemplate to offer my own to the public. 


tive of very beneficial effects ; and those which 
have held their annual fairs tor this year, have 
been attended and supported with greater spirit 
than the preceding year ; and this unquestionably 
could not be, if the people had not had just rea- 
sons to perceive the utility of these institutions. 
|All the accounts concur in stating that there has 
|been an obvious improvement tn the condition of 
farms, anda manifest anxiety on the important 
subject of improved breeds of cattle, sheep and 
horses. The institution, therefore, of county ag- 
lricultural societies, and of annuai fairs, is no lon- 
ger to be considered a doubtful experiment, but 





t 


if proper views on this important subject had/}is now entitled to be fairly pronounced a great sa- 


lutary undertaking on the part of the community, 
which has produced unexpected advantages in a 
very brief space of time; and which only re- 


To say that we are entirely ignorant of true¢quires to be persevered in, with prudence and 


agriculture, would be asserting too much ; but it 
is true, that there are very tew persons in the 
state, who have ventured beyond the humble 
operations in use amongst our least instructed far 

mers ; and those few, I have the strongest rea- 
sons for believing, have not escaped the charge 
of being visionary and improvident. My first at- 
tempt to raise a field of turnips, ten years ago, 
under the drill system, was considered ridiculous, 
I was repeatedly assured they would not grow, 
and then if they did grow, what could I do with 
ten acres of turnips? But as to draining, and 
liming, and erecting threshing mills, all that was 
absolute ruin—These opinions, no doubt. grew 
out of the neglected condition of the landed in- 
terest. Commerce was the reigning occupation. 
Our merchants ‘vere the princes of the country ; 
and farmers were considered but as their purvey- 
ors. Many of that small class of proprietors, 
who had retired into the country with slender 
means, had apparently not succeeded, for their 
necessary improvements had in most instances, 
absorbed their resources, and their occasional vi 

sits to the cities, were generally induced by the 
necessity of raising money ; and thus they acquir 


| ed the character of needy men, who were sure to 


energy, to ensure benefits of the most lasting 
kind. 

Example amongst farmers, is unquestionably a 
better teacher than precept; and I apprehend 
that it is principally by example, that a more 
perfect kind of husbandry is eventually to be es- 
tablished amongst us; yet a necessary conse 
quence of the accumulation of examples or facts, 
is the disclosure of the principles out of which 
they grow, and to which they owe their constan- 
cy. <A successtil fact shews us, indeed, the pos- 
sibility of the thing, and that we may hope to be 
equally fortunate, by imitating carefully the pro- 
cess which was observed to produce it at first ; 
but the advantage is limited here, whilst a per- 
tect knowledge of the principles upon which tha 
fact depended, would, perhaps, teach that we 
might have been still more successful under the 
same circumstances, or have made a hetter use 
of the same means. An ordinary farmer ob- 
serves his neighbour raising fine crops of turnips 
with fresh spring dung, which hitherto he him- 
self has only used when it was a year or two old, 
and pertectiy black and short. He therefore 
spreads his own spring dung on his wheat, which 
notwithstanding its luxuriant growth, is struck 
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with the rust, whilst his neighbour’s wheat rais- interest in recommending the books to which 
ed upon a turaip lay, is sound. A moderate,they have had access. 

knowledge of the theory of this art, would have) ‘The real capital of this state, is its land, which 
yrevented his making this mistake. It would,is to be made productive by the skill and indus- 
1ave taught him that the diseases of wheat are try of its inhabitants, who for all the purposes of 
chiefly owing to insects ; that insects deposite!a general statement, may be considered as tar- 
their eggs in innumerable quantities in rank ani-|mers; and as must always be the case, in a coun- 
mal dung, whose fermentation quickly hatches try which is still in a state of progressive occupa- 
them ; that the plants, too rapidly forced by the tion, these farmers may be described as men with 
fermentation, become the easy prey of their ene-, strong prejudices in favour of the simple agri- 
mies, who penetrate the soft straw at pleasure,!cultural operations practised by their fathers ; 
and interrupt the determination of the juices to the chopping and burning ; the sowing and reap- 
the head: It would have taught him also, what ing, as long as the soil would make any returns. 
perhaps his more wary neighbour knew, that Men, too, with such limited acquirements from 
there is a certain order after which all things are education, as belong to their stage of society. A 
to be used, or confusion ensues; that the best very large portion, however, of the state has 
way to keep spring dung out of the reach of flies, gone through the severe process of clearing and 
is to bury it in the earth in rows, where the fer- cropping, and has reached the first step, where 
mentation and the evanescent particles, whichun-!agriculture, as an art, commences ; which is, 
der any other plan would be lost, would greatly! when the stumps are sutlicientiy decayed to ad- 
tend to ensure a crop of turnips: and that the|mit of the plough passing freely through their 
rank animal parts being thus expended, wheat roots. In this situation, there would be little en- 
might be safely and advantageously sown as the Couragement for untaught and prejudiced men to 
second crop. In short, a little book knowledge pursue their vocation, if they were obliged to 
would tend to keep him within the rules of his toi almost truitlessly upon their exhausted lands, 
art, and prevent him from making continual|with the sole assistance of the scanty manure, 





mistakes ; whilst it would place within his reach 
numerous resources, of the existence of which 
he perhaps never dreamt. I] think that no good 
argument can be maintained against some study 
of theory, as well as practice ; that is, a theory 
sustained by facts universally conceded. very 
farmer who is ignorant of the true theory of his 
art, is, at the best, a farmer very imperfectly in- 
formed, and will always be considered so. To 
argue, therefore, altogether against theory, is to 
argue against knowledge. But it will probably 
be objected, that there are already treatises on 
husbandry, and that if they have not produced 
good effects, it is in vainto write any more. Why 
good treatises have not produced corresponding 
effects it is not easy to say. Perhaps they have, 
ina partial degree; and what I dare say is per- 
fectly true, is, that they have not been extensive- 
ly read. The great body of farmers, for whose 
benefit they may be supposed to have been writ- 
ten, have hitherto not been in the habit of look- 
ing to books for agricultural knowledge ; and 1 
apprehend before that habit can be induced up- 
on them, books of that description must be made 
more attractive. Few of the best English works 
have been re-published in this country, nor do 
any of them appear to me to be elementary 
enough. A treatise on agriculture, evidently the 
production of a man of great talents for the pur- 
ose, was published last winter, but it appears to 
a been very little read, and this dves not af- 
ford much encouragement to one engaged in the 
same object. One circumstance, however, which 
has not been mentioned, has probably had its 
share in limiting the circulation of useful works 
upon agriculture. Ordinary farmers, particular- 
ly in these times, have not sufficient confidence in 
books to lay out their money upon them ; and 
men of more intelligence, have been generally 
disappointed in agricultural works which have 
hitherto been published. They have too often 
found them immethodical, and have risen from 
their perusal consdtous of that confusion of ideas, 
which invariably is occasioned by flinging even 
the most valuable materials injudiciously togeth 
er. In some instanc:s they are too scientific. 
The ancient history of agriculture, the profuse 
ness of the technical terms of art, and the ela 
borate accounts of operations not fitted for their 
own affuirs, forbid the hope that such books could 
ever become popular. It is provably owing to 
considerations of this nature, that many of the 
European works have not been re-publishec ; 
and that intelligent men here, have net felt more 


jfurnished by a very limited and ill-provided 
stock. It is here, therefore, the absolute neces- 
‘sity of knowledge is apparent. A people fertile 
in resources, ingenious in discerning their inte- 
‘ests, and Constant in pursuing them, are capable 
ot carrying rural economy to perfection in a very 
few years, if only their prejudices could be easily 
fovercome. ‘The liberality ot our state govern- 
jment, has, I apprehend, obviated a very serious 
part of the difficulty, by providing that the annu- 


no doubt, thousands of resolute, industrious men, 
who notwithstanding the occasional success which 
attends their operations, feel that they are in the 
dark, and that they do not entirely understand 
their own business ; they hear of novelties being 
introduced which promise great advantages, and 
dare not venture to imitate them, because being 
ignorant of the principles of their art, they are 
unable to form a judgment whether any experi- 
ment has even chance ot succeeding ; and there- 
fore they remain contented with the sort of prac- 
tical knowledge which a defective education and 
a very limited experience have furnished them 
with. There is a more vulgar prejudice which 
governs many men; a sort of conceit that they 
understand athing perfectly well, and are not in 
want of advice: but I believe the advancement 
of knowledge has been more retarded by the ab- 
sense of fair opportunities to acquire it, and that 
this circumstance has principally affected the 
most numerous and most valuable part of the 
community. If this be true, the remedy is at 
once apparent ;: it is to enable them to judge for 
themselves of the probable value of any novelty, 
by unfolding to them in a sound and intelligible 
manner the true connexion of all the principles 
which govern their humblest operations ; by en- 
larging not their knowledge of facts, but of the 
remote causes of these facts ; by giving them a 
igeneral view of the economy of creation, and 
teaching them tothink for themselves. If habits 
of reasoning upon such matters could be estab- 
lished, then indeed the experiments and facts 
‘which may be put into their possession iu future 
‘publications may be eminently valuable; but I 
‘apprehend if the labors of the board of agricul- 





al volume to be published by the board of agri- ture should be limited to publishing from time to 
culture, is to be distributed to the county socie- time, detached essays and experiments in the va- 
ties, at the expense of the state.* It is there- rious branches of husbandry, that the general 
tore probable that such a volume would be read, condition of knowledge on such subjects would not 
if put into proper channels for circulation, and be much changed. ‘The people will read them 
that it would be of essential service to the coun- with as much distrust as they have previously 
try, if the contents were suited to the character listened to other mattersto which they have paid 


of the people, and to the importance of the sub- 
ject. On this head, there will undoubtedly be a 
difference of opinion ; and from the moment I 
was obliged to deliberate upon the method which 
premised most utility, l have continually felt all 
the difficulties belonging to the subject. 

I have betore observed, that we are not entire- 
ly ignorant of true agriculture, although there 
are very few personsinthe state who have venture 
ed beyond the humble operations in use amongst 
our least instructed tarmers, and I believe this to 
be strictly true. A great majority of the better 
order of farmers, as tar as 1 am acquainted with 
the state, pursue habitually an agriculture at ran- 
dom : they pay it is true, more or less attention 
to manuring and perhaps generally get better 
crops than their less careful neighbours. But they 
do not even seem to suspect, that whilst they are 
carrying on their business so much better than 
others, they are really but pursuing a single 
branch of their art, and that only in an impertect 
manner. They are yet to be taught that agri- 
culture, or ploughing and sowing, is but a part of 
the true business which rural economy compre- 
hends ; and that this can never de made to flour- 
ish as it ought to do, without keeping a steady 
eye upon the natural order of the various branch 
es which compose the whole system. There are, 

* Lhope the beurd of agriculture will deem it 
worth recommending to the county societies, that 
hese volumes be judiciously distributed ; perhaps 
would be well, as the number of volumes for 
each county society will not equal the number of 
nembers, to add a volume to some particular 
fremium, with mpunctions to lend it to their neigh- 
bours who are memoers. 








little attention. On this point, however, I have 
jhad it objected to me, that the people for whose 
|benefit this volume is to be published, are not in 
|a situation to receive knowledge of this kind ; 
that it is impossible to expiain the relation of 
principles to each other, as they affect agricul- 
ture, without entering somewhat into the domains 
ef the kindred sciences of chemistry and geoloe 
gy, which men without education do not under- 
stand, nor can be made to comprehend in a brief 
treatise. To this objection as it concerns the peo- 
ple, I donot attach much importance: the diffie 
culty must be to the writer of such a treatise, 
and not to the people. A long residence in the 
interior amongst plain farmers, with whom I have 
had constant intercourse, has convinced me that 
there is nothing lacking to them on the score of 
intelligence ; and they can understand any thing 
perfectly well, and put it to the best use, if it is 
imparted to them in a plain and regular way, 
consistent with their own habits of thinking and 
acting. The many conversations I have held 
with men of this description, have long ago con- 
vinced me, that there is but one way of instruct- 
ing farmers with a view of promoting the gene- 
neral prosperity : indeed it 1s impossible to hold 
any conversation with an intelligent man, anx - 
ous for informationof a more enlarged kind than 
what he possesses, without coming at once to the 
difficulty which is here objected. An ingenious, 
yet unletterec farmer who lives in the neigh »our- 
hood of lime, set lias never dared to use it, hears 
of the extraordinary success attending its opera- 
tion on land, and comes to witness it. After en- 
quiring how and in what quantities it was used, 
he expresses his astonishment ; he listens with 











jety to an account of the varieties of lime, 
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and marl, and gravel, and sand: of the extraor- 
dinary fertility which is induced by mixing them 
in proper proportions with each other, or with 
other soils; he exclaims, “I see it is all true, but 
I cannot for the world imagine how it works.” 
The condition of such a man is somewhat affect- 
ing. He stands upon the threshold of know- 
ledge, and yet it is to him perfect darkness and 
contusien. It would shew little humanity to 
leave so ingenious a man in that situation, when, 
if we remove with a judicious hand the film be- 
fore his eyes, he can fearlessly enter, and par- 
take all the glories and blessings of the sanctuary 
of nature ; there is no difficulty in this: aclear 
headed practical farmer, may be made sufficient- 
ly to comprehend enough of chemistry to con- 
vince him of the unerring truth of the princi- 
ples which must always govern his vocation. In 
acquiring knowledge tvo of this kind, he will be 
enabled more distinctly to perceive that order 
which is established naturally in all the branches 
of his pursuit, and which he must observe if he 
follows it in the best manner. With his capaci- 
ties thus enlarged, he will gradually come to con- 
sider the natural order of the economy of creation ; 
the unvarying benevolence of design to man ap- 
parent in that order: his condition will be elevat- 
ed, and he will feel in a more deep and constant 
manner, his great responsibility to the divine au- 
thor of all things. Whatever may be said to ri- 
dicule the idea of imbuing the thoughts of plain 
farmers with a philosophical turn, yet if it is to be 
done, it would unquestionably lead to very bene- 
ficial results, and the sum of human happiness be 
thereby greatly increased. To such men, know- 
ledge would be as wealth; and a just estimate of 
the real value of all the objects of human life, 
would tend to reconcile them to the humbleness 
of their lot ; and teach them, perhaps, the most 
important of all lessons, contentment. With 
this explanation of the views which have go- 
verned me in forming the plan of this essay, I 
shall now proceed to give a general view of the 
true relations of the branches of rural economy, 
necessary to precede the three divisions into 
which the essay naturally resolves itself. 
——s 2) SS 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
HESSIAN FLY. 

The great complaints of the Fly in the present 
crops of wheat, induced me to look through the 
volumes of the American Farmer, and in other 
places to which I had access at the moment, to 
see what I could learn on the subject. And I 
must acknowledge myself unable to draw any 
rules for practice from all that I find. 

There appears great varicty of opinion on 
every point, excepting one; i. e. the place of de- 
posite of the egg. Excepting two, all agree that 
the eggs are placed on the blade or leaf; these 
two assert, “ from their actual observation,” that 
the eggs are deposited in the grain while ripening. 

Mr. J. H. Cocke, (American Farmer, Vol. I. 
page 295) says, the Hessian Fly deposites its 
eggs on the blades of the wheat indifferently, at 
from half an inch to three inches from the main 
stalk or central shoot, in the furrows which run 
longitudinally. He suggests grazing as a remedy. 

“ A Farmer,” ina Baltimore paper of May 
1817, asserts, that *‘from actual observation,” 
the Fly deposites its egys on the grain of wheat 
while ripening. It would perhaps be well for us 
that this should be the case; as it is probable, 
that steeping ifi brine and liming the seed, would 
eradicate the Fly. 

“A Baltimore Farmer,” in the same paper, 
says he sowed his wheat /ate in October, and at 
the time he wrote (May following) it was very 


much infested with the fiy, He recommends che fly being deposited in the grain. Opinion 


‘““ 4 Lancaster County Farmer,” (American 
Farmer, Vol. I. p. 382) says, he found the eggs 
of the insect in the root (plant) of the wheat, in 
the month of March, before vegetation had com- 
menced ; and in June they had again deposited 
their eggs in the wheat plant near the root, 
which was then beginning to shoot out the head. 
He approves the first week in October for seed- 
ing. 

“A King William Farmer,” (American Far- 
mer, Vol. LI. p. 127) is of opinion, that the fly de- 
posites its eggs in the central blade in a few days 
or hours after the wheat comes up; and has no 
doubt that they continue to deposite as long as 
they live. He recommends early sowing, and 
covering at least three inches deep. 

** William Merriweather,” (American Farmer, 
Vol. I. p. 125) says, he has often seen deep co- 
vering of wheat totally destructive of the crop; 
and that deep seeding is not a preventive against 
the fly. 

** James M. Garnet (American Farmer, Vol. II. 
p. 173) coincides with the King William Farmer. 
“A Frederick County, Md. Farmer,” (Ame- 
rican Farmer, Vol. Il. p. 135) says, it is a fact 
well known, that late sown wheat has frequently 
produced tolerably good crops, where more early 
sown has been much injured. 

* Jeremiah Simple,” (American Farmer, Vol. 
II. p. 159) says the Hessian Fly is born with the 
grain. When the grains are about half ripe, a 
small maggot may be discovered in every one of 
them. When the grain is fully ripe, the fly 
leaves it; and by the time early wheat is up, 
they are ready to deposite their eggs on the 
young stalk.—His rule is to sow after the fly has 
been killed by the frost, and covers at the usual 
depta. 

** A Correspondent,” (American Farmer, Vol. 
II. p. 200) says, very intense frosts do not kill 
the fly. And that in many instances of late years, 
the wheat last sowed, i.e. after hard frosts, has 
been more injured by the fly than that which was 
first put intothe ground. He dissents from Jere- 
miah Simple’s opinion, that the fly deposites its 
egg in the grain, 

‘Hezekiah M‘Clelland (American Farmer, 
Vol. Il. p. 234) says, the fly with its weapon, si- 
milar to the locust, opens or makes an incision 
in the tender wheat, blade, stalk, or grain, and 
there deposites its egg. And that early sown 
wheat always suffers most. That the fly is very 
hardy; he having seen them very active when 
the ground was hard frozen, and a large white 
frost—even the house-fiv in his chamber quite 
torpid and helpless. And he concludes that they 
deposite their eggs at any time by incision. 

In the American Farmer, Vol. II. p. 235, is 
stated “ proof positive that early sowing will not 
answer. We had a frost last night ; a fortnight 
since I observed the flies thick in the fields ; this 
morning I could not find one.” 

Edward Tilghman 3d (American Farmer, Vol. 
II. p. 235) commenced seeding aw/er wheat the 
18th September. The 5th of October, the first 
seeding being up, and having generaily put forth 
the second blade from two to three inches, ob- 
served the eggs on the blades, and also the flies 
in numerous .nstances in the very act of making 
their deposites. As far as his observation had ex- 
tended, they uniformly make their deposite from 
one to two or three inches indiscriminately, 
above the fork formed by the second blade with 





the second blade, and in the cavity between the 
ridges thereof. 


269) explodes the ridiculous idea of the ezg of 





sowing in rich land. 


ithe fly has destroyed perhaps a fourth. 
put in very handsomely, and both rich land. I 


the first shoot, on the inner or ridged surtace of 


““Clodpole,” (American Farmer, Vol. IV. p. 


rene —_ neem —- 

Dr. Isaac Chapman in 1797 said (American 
Farmer, Vol. III. p. 166,) the fly deposites its egg 
on the leaf or blade of the wheat, the latter end 
of April and the beginning of May, and the latter 
end of August to the 20th of September, when 
they may be seen laying their eggs on the leaves 
that have grown that season. They deposite 
them in the small creases that are longitudinal 
in the leaf. Upwards of twenty years’ experi- 
ence (American Farmer, Vol. II]. p. 176) has 
convinced him, that the last three or four days 
in September, and the first week in October, is 
the best time for sowing wheat. 

James Worth (American Farmer, Vol. IT. p. 
180,)} says the fly had completed the work of de- 
positing its eggs on the 11th of October, 1819. 
He thinks it probable, that another deposite of 
eggs will take place early in the spring, and per- 
haps another between that and fall. (American 
Farmer, Vol. III. pages 187, 188, 189 and 213.) 
He recommends a change of course of crops; 
and to begin sowing wheat the last week in Sep- 
tember, and finish the first week in October. 

In 1822, September 2, I commenced turning in 
clover for wheat, and began to sow on the 17th 
of September, and finished this field the Ist of 
October. On an adjoining field I sowed wheat 
after corn, and began to flush it the 21st of Oc- 
tober. The 24th began to sow, and finished 
seeding the 31st of October. The first field has 
some little fly in it, but not to hurt it. The other, 
Both 





sowed what is called the blue stem. In this one 
instance at least, the early sowing has succeeded 
best. 

It is said that fish pickle put on the ground in- 
tended for wheat, appears to prevent the attack 
of the fly. I have heard of a field of wheat, part 
of which was dressed with pickle, and part not: 
the part not dressed has a great deal of fly, the 
other none at all. 

The knowledge of the effect of the pickle 
cannot perhaps benefit any, but such farmers as 
live in the neighbourhood of fisheries ; yet to in- 
quiring minds, it may afford a hint that shall be 
of general utility. S. 
June 30th, 1823. 


THE HESSIAN FLY. 
May 1817. 
This destructive insect is propagated from the 
eggs of the fly deposited on the grains of wheat 
when ripening, the truth of which I learned 
from actual observation. ‘The fly may be seen 
by the middle of June, and from that time till 
wheat is cut, flying about and lighting on the ears 
of wheat. It deposites its eggs upon the outer 
end of the grain, where they may be seen with 
a good microscope or optic glass, sometimes to 
the uumber of six or seven on one grain. ‘They 
remain there till the grain is sown, the warmth 
necessary to produce vegetation, is sufficient to 
animate the insect ; it bursts its shell and enters 
the shoot, where it lies in a torpid state till the 
next spring, except in some instances, when 
wheat is sown early, the fly commences its ra- 
vages in the fall; when this is discovered, the 
best method is to turn sheep upon it, and pasture 
it short in the fall and winter. The most effec- 
tual way to check their propayation, is in pre- 
yvaring the seed before sown, which should be in 
the following manner: Put your seed into a hogs- 
nead, tub or vat, and cover it with water; let it 


the water, put the wheat upon a barn floor, and 
wrinkle lime over it, and with a shovel mix it 

‘Lit is well covered with lime ; let it remain in 
sat state twenty-four hours, and the eggs will 

destroyed without any injury to the seed. 





that early sowing is always best. 


(he tollowing brief sketch of the observations 
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tand about ten or twelve hours, tlien pour off 
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which led to the discovery above-mentioned is|one side of the field of about 126 a-res, the ba- 


given, that all who wish to be satisfied of the|lance of the field in the golden beard ; there was 
truth of it, may have ocular demonstration of the |no difference in the- soil, and the Lawler wheat 
fact, if thev will take the trouble. . On viewing! produced cleven for one, while the other did not 


several grains of wheat in a microscope, some-|cxceed three for one. 


The fly that year was 


thing resembling the eggs of insects was ob-jvery fatal, and the golden beard, which was 


served upon them: twenty grains were selected 
with those appearances; they were put upon 
some raw cotton and a little earth, in a tumbler 
of water, and observed every day, and on the day 
the grain opened and put forth its tender fibre, 
the insect burst from its shell and was not to be 
seen. Ten days after, five of the grains, with 
their roots and blades, were taken from the glass 
and carefully examined; in three of them the 
insects were found; the other fifteen remained, 
and overspread the top of the glass—they were 
preserved till spring, when on examining them, 
every stalk had an insect in it, some had two, and 
one four., Cwenty other grains were selected, 
and the lime applied for twelve hours; it was 
then washed, and the colour of the eggs was 
changed; and being put into a glass in like 
manner as the other, the wheat grew, but the 
eggs did not produce—the roots were transplant- 
ed and grew well. And ten bushels of wheat 
limed as above, produced a good crop, while the 
neighbouring fields suffered materially, and some 
were almost wholly destroyed by the fly. 
A FARMER. 





From the Federal Republican. 

A writer in your paper of the 23d, asserts that 
late sowing, say “‘atter the first frost,” is a cer- 
tain security for wheat against the Hessian Fly. 
He is unhappily deceived; and, that his unqua- 
lified assertion may not mislead others, I com- 
municate, for public use, this fact—that I sowed 
my wheat (not five miles from Baltimore) éafe in 
October last year; it is now very much infested 
by the fiy, and has a sickly appearance. Con- 
trary, perhaps, to good farming, I sowed on a 
clover and blue grass sod. The field was also 
plastered early this spring, about a bushel to the 
acre. 

The writer of this is of opinion, that the best 
security, under Providence, for a full crop, is to 
sow in rich land. Five acres well manured, are 
worth more than twenty of “ pretty good land.” 

A BALTIMORE FARMER. 





FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 
Buckland, Va. May 10, 1817. 
Messrs. Gales and Seaton, 

The ravages of the Hessian Fly, of which we 
have so general accounts this season, are cer- 
tainly a subject of melancholy concern. As far 
as I have been able to learn, in all the counties 
of Virginia where the growth of wheat is suffi- 
ciently advanced to produce the discovery of the 
visitation of this insect, it has invariably appear- 
ed. And I now very much lament that some of 
my neighbours, or myself, did not, last year, 
give publicity to the facts on the subject, which 
for several years have been known to us, and of 
‘which,the present year affords additional evi- 
dence. 

About five years ago, a kind of wheat was in- 
troduced into this neighborhood, which has been 
found, by invariable experience, to resist the fly. 
It was brought here by James Lawler, in a small 
quantity in his saddle-bags, from Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, where he had been on a visit to 
his friends. He stated, that it was there called 
Jones’s White Wheat, and had never been in- 
fected with the fly. From this circumstance 
considerable attention was paid to the propaga- 
tion of it. The second year after it had been 
cultivated in this neighborhood, I was so fortu 
nate as to get five bushels of it; I sowed it on 


sowed much more thick than the other, became, 
after the commencement of spring, thin and scat- 
tering, and continued to decline in prospect ; 
much of that which had survived falling till it 
was harvested, while the Lawler wheat grew to 
ja fine height, and was without any fly in it. 

I sowed the succeeding year my product of 
fifty-five bushels, and twenty more, which I ob- 
tained by giving four bushels for one. I sowed 
that year 270 bushels of different kinds, and 
made as much from the seventy-five of Lawler 
wheat as from all the rest, for that was alsoa 
fatal year to the general crops, from the ravages 
of the fly. I afterwards sowed my whole crop 
jof the Lawler wheat; but the last fall, being 
lulled into a false security, from the circum- 
stance of the fly not having made its appearance 
the preceding season, I sowed a portion again 
of the bearded wheat, in order to divide, for 
convenience, the time of the harvest coming in, 
as the Lawler wheat comes later than any, ex- 
cept the old yellow bearded wheat generally in 
use some years ago, and is about as late as that. 
But this year has again more fatally testified to 
the value of the Lawier wheat. I have almost 
wholly lost my seeding of the golden beard, 
while the other has continued to grow in propor- 
tion to the benignity of the season, and has a 
perfectly healthful appearance, without the trace 
of any fly ; while in that adjoining it, of a differ- 
ent kind, you may immediately see deposited in 
the stalk, six, eight, or ten of the embryo. 
Among my neighbours, as far as I have learned 
of the state of their crops, the same result has 
occurred. The Lawler wheat is invariably ex- 
empt from fly, and every other kind is invariably 
destroyed. 

Experiments were, in the first three or four 
successive years after its introduction, made of 
its efficacy, with the most satisfactory success. 
I will only mention one:—MAr. John Brown, in 
the fall of 1814, sowed equal quantities of the 
purple straw and Lawler mixed; the fly com- 
menced its depredations as usual in the spring, 
and by harvest scarcely a straw of the purple 
wheat was left, while the Lawler remained 
alone, and apparently uninjured. 

Of this valuable wheat much was this year 
ground, the anxiety to get of the seed having 
subsided, from the faveourableness of the last 
season, At some other time it may be proper to 
assign the reason of this extraordinary exemp- 
tion, if indeed they can be satisfactorily traced, 
(of which there is much doubt,) if not, we must 
content ourselves with the utility of knowing the 
fact. 

To those who cultivate it, my expermence 
would lead to the recommendation of sowing it 
thicker than usuai, aithough it branches more 
than is common, and of plastering it in broad cast 
early in the spring, in preference to any other 
mode, both as means of sustaining its maturity, 
and enhancing its increase, it being a late wheat 


and of tall growth. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 





From the Federal Gazette. 

S1r,—I have promised more than once, to send 
vou an account of the mode which is successfully 
practised in England by all good farmers, of pre- 
paring seed wheat, with the view of preventing 
the disease called smut. I now bey leave to 
trouble you with the fulfilment of that promise. 

I cali upon all farmers, by every motive of 





public and private interest, to attend to it, and 
put it into practice. It may not be improper it 
I make a few preliminary observations. “The 
nature of smut is well enough known to practical 
men, but to others it may not; the ear, instead 
of being filled with sound grains of wheat, is 
filled with little black balls, which being broken 
betwixt the finger and thumb, yield a most dis- 
agreeable smell, unlike any thing that I know of 
in nature. The powder of these balls, which get 
broken in the operation of threshing out the 
wheat, is supposed, and I believe truly supposed, 
to impregnate or inoculate the sound grains, and 
thus the evil is propagated and extended. +The 
preparation of the seed is intended to destroy 
the inoculating power of the infectious black 
powder of the smut balls. A number of expedi- 
ents have been tried with this view, and none, I 
believe, has been found so effectual as that which 
I will presently describe. What the true histo- 
ry of this remedy is I cannot answer for, but 
have often heard the following anecdote: 

That a ship laden with wheat happened to be 
sunk in the channel; that some of the cargo was 
got up, and though damaged so as to be unfit for 
the mill, some one thought it might possibly do 
for seed if sown immediately, and accordingly 
some of it was sown. It was remarked the tol- 
lowing year with surprise, that the crop from 
this wheat was free from smut, in a neighbour- 
hood where smut abounded all around, and it was 
obvious to conclude, that it was owing to the 
seed having been steeped in sea water. Whether 
this was the origin of steeping in drine, I cannot 
tell, nor is it material now; it has become the 
almost universal and invariable practice with 
good farmers in England, to steep their seed- 
wheat in brine. The following decisive experi- 
ment was also made to ascertain the efficacy or 
non-efficacy of brining:—Some clean wheat was 
sown dry, (not brined) and some of the produce 
of this the following year, also dry, and so con- 
tinued for five years, the smut gained ground 
every year, and the fifth year it was nearly one 
third smut; this smutty produce was then brined 
and sown, and the brining applied every year for 
five years in succession, and the disorder was 
completely cured by it, so that the sample was 
as clean and good the tench year, as it was the 
first. This experiment seems to be complete 
and decisive, and corresponds entirely with my 
own experience. 

I come now to describe the manner of pro- 
ceeding in making the brine, and also of using 
it, and of preparing the seed for the field. 

1st. As much salt is to be put to water as will 
make it strong enough to swim a new laid egg, 
bold and well up. [I did not attend to this, but 
put as much salt as the water would dissolve. ] 

2d. The wheat must be steeped in this brine 
at least twe/ve hours. 

3. It is then to be put on a clean floor, and hot 
slacked lime sifted over it, sufficient to séparate 
the grainsof wheat; and candy, as it were, every 
grain with a coat of lime: to do this, it must be 
well turned, and stirred with an iron shovel; in 
this state it is to be taken immediately to the 
field, sown, and harrowed in; or if early in the 
season it is sometimes ploughed in, 

OBSERVATIONS 

The most convenicat prac .ai manner of ner- 
forming the operation of brining is as follows :— 
Procure a tub of any sort that will hold as much 
wheat as is likely to be wanted fgr any one day’s 
sowing, as 4, 6, 8, or 10 bushels; mouut this tub 
upon a stand, so that the brine may be drawn off 
by a spigot -and fawcet into another tub below; 
then put your wheat into the upper tub at six or 
seven o’clock on the moruing of the day betore 





you intend to sow it ; the brine having been pre- 
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viously prepared in the lower tub, is to be ladled 
up into the upper tub upon the wheat, till it is 
quite covered an inch or two; let it stand in this 
state all day, and at night, the last thing before 
going to bed, take out the spigot and let the 
brine draw off all night into the lower tub, (by 
this means the brine will not be unnecessarily 
wasted ;) the next morning the wheat must be 
taken out, and limed with the hot slaked lime as 
before described. Flour barrels with one end 
out, are very convenient to carry the seed to the 
field. 

Before putting the wheat into the upper tub, 
recollect to place a wisp of straw on the mouth 
of the faweet to keep back the wheat when the 
brine is let off. 

Observe, the ¢ime is every thing in this opera- 
tion. 














and protection well known to farmers. Of these, 
however, I have given some details to the Agri- 
cultural Society of this State, from a translation 
of a French treatise, and which they may one 
day give tothe public. The want of timber will 
not be so much telt in the United States, whilst 
the increased population is spreading over the 
immense forests of the west, as to require a 
knowledge of the science; except as concerns 
those who are proprietors of grounds on the bor- 
ders of fresh water streams, which render the 
clearing unhealthy ; or others, who have cleared, 
hilly, broken or stony grounds, fit for timber, and 
fit for nothing else. but the science of cutting 
to grow again, if it may be called a science, 
should be known to every farmer, planter or pro- 
prietor, because the weight and value of the arti- 


I have heard many assert, that brining!cle will not allow of much transportation; and!great advantage. 


does not exceed twenty dollars per acre. The 
expense of raising seedlings of eighteen months 
old would not exceed twenty dollars more, if the 
following account be correct ; indeed, we believe 
it would not exceed tendollars, as we can see no 
reason why the expense of planting an acre of 
acorns should exceed the expense of planting an 
acre of corn. There would be left then, of clear 
profit to the raiser of an acre of oaks a profit of 
sixty dollars at least for two years culture, and 
as is remarked in the following article, a crop of 
grain may be raised at the same time sufficient 
ito pay the whole expense. Have we no man in 
|the state who is spirited enough to set the exam- 
jple, and carry away the honour and profit? The 
lacre of oaks will afterwards be his, and there is 
jno mode in which he could employ his land to so 
It will not surely be said, that 





was of no avail; that they had tried it, and|the advantage of a second growth on the sfiot is|our farmers cannot sfiare any of their land, when 


found it fail. 
enquiry, in every instance of this sort, that the’ 
operation was imperfectly done, and chiefly with 


all had means to spare to procure them. There 
is nothing mysterious, or difficult, or costly, in 


But I always found, upon strict/superior to trees already grown at a distance, if our great error consists in holding more than we 


can, or do cultivate wedi. 





regarc totime. Farmers will do well to see to/procuring the second growth of trees of the com- On the mode of raising the Oak, “ from Hune 


this operation themselves. 
As this is the season for sowing turnips, I will. 


jmon kind, and in greater quantities than the, 


first growth, as the experience of every iron 


ter’s Notes on Evelyn’s Sylva.” 
“Having the ground properly prepared, by 


here give a method of preventing (at least in a'master in the country has shown; and indeed, breaking it up and reducing it to a fine tilth, ei- 
useful degree), the ravages of a fly called the'those very farmers about the Valley Forge, who ther by potatoes or repeated ploughings, and 
turnip fly. Wet the turnip-seed with /inseed oi/,,;had witnessed the cutting of the timber by the having a sufficient quantity of acorns, all gather- 
stirring it till all is wet, then add as much flour owner of that estate for years, and who were so ed from the most vigorous, healthy, and thriving 
of brimstone as will completely separate the|much alarmed at their situation and prospects in trees, proceed to the setting them in the follow- 
seed, and coat it over. As the first leaves of the/1778, were, on my return in 1799, abundantly ing manner. In the month of February or March 


plant are formed by the opening of the seed it- 
self, and as the injury is chiefly done by the fly 
to the seminal leaves, the brimstone and oil will 
defend them from attack till the rough leaves 
are thrown out, and the plant escapes. 
I am sir, &c. 
Light-street. 


S. B. 
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PLANTATION OF TIMBER. 
Mr. SKINNER, 
Having lost my mother at an early age, I was 


supplied by wood of second,growth, and as rich [but in this country we say from experience, the 
and contented as ever. Patience they found of months of November or December, if the latter 
necessity; observation of what had passed so month be open,]} let lines be drawn across the 
completely under their eyes, was all that was ground for the rows, at the distance of four feet 





sent to her parents, to receive that care which a 


widowed father could not bestow on my infancy ;; 
and being in the vieinity of the Valley Forge, in} 


Chester county, I witnessed the destruction cf, 
the timber of that estate, and of several adjoin- 
ing ones, by the continental army hutted there 
in the winter of 1777. Every tree was cut down, 
and all the fence rails taken, to shelter and warm 
those heroes, who, though wnable to prevent Sir 
William Howe from entering Philadelphia, were 
willing to brave the inclemency of a winter sea- 
son, badly clad and badly fed, to keep him pri- 
soner there; so that the proprietors, unable to 
enclose their grounds immediately afterwards, 
and scarcely able to purchase fuel, considered 
themselves utterly ruined. The effect of their 
complaints remained impressed on my mind, un- 


wanted. 

What is most essential here now, perhaps, is a 
disposition to look to futurity—to PROVIDE IN 
TIME; but, I will add, from what I learned and 
saw abroad, 

1. That the felling of trees is confined to the 
winter season ; or rather, to that time in which 
the sap is under ground. 

2. That every tree, young and old, on a cer- 
tain space, is cut in the same season, for old dead 
stumps do not re-produce. 

3. That they are cut as smooth and level with 
the ground as possible; and 

4. That, while young, they are kept from the 
browsing of cattle. 

Your very obedient servant, 
THOMAS W. GRIFFITH. 
Baltimore, July 11, 1823. 





From the Massachusetts Agricultural Journal. 
ON RAISING THE OAK FROM THE ACORN, AND 
THE BEST MODE OF DOING IT. 

[By the Editors. } 

It is very extraordinary, that, notwithstanding 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society has for 
thirty years offered great premiums for the cul- 
ture of the oak in plantations, and especially 





til I went to Europe in 1791, and induced me, 


from each other; but if this be thought too great 
an interval, the rows may be made three feet, in 
which case the acorns must be put down at a 
greater distance from each other. Then having 
sticks properly rounded to make the holes, [a 
common dibble] plant the acorns in rows at ten 
‘inches asunder. Let them be put down about 
jtwo inches below the surface, and see that the 
earth be properly closed upon them to prevent 
mice or crows from injuring the seed. In 
some places it is customary to sow the acorns 
after the plough in furrows; but where the 
ground happéns to be stiff, great care should be 
taken not to cover the seed with too thick a fur- 
jrow. 

‘** The first year after planting the acorns, the 
weeds must be kept down by hoeing and hand- 
weeding; and this must be done early in the 
‘spring, before the weeds get so strong as to hide 
the tender plants, which would occasion many of 
,them to ve destroyed in cleaning. It is also the 
cheapest, as well as neatest husbandry, to take 
|weeds down, before they grow too large; for 
though the ground may require an additional 
hoeing i spring, yet the weeds being hoed down 
|when young, a man may hoe over a great quanti- 
ty of ground in a day. Weeds cut in their ten- 


while there, to make particular enquiries how} since the legislature enjoined it upon the several der state immediately die; whereas, when they 
those old countries obtained continual supplies{agricultural societies throughout the state, tojare old and strong, they frequently grow again, 
of an article so indispensable for: domestic andjoffer premiums for the raising of forest trees,'cspecially if rain falls soon after, they perfect 


manufacturing purposes. 

I learned with astonishment, that there was not 
probably one single tree in England or. France, 
but had grown from the stump of another tree, 
which had been planted by the hand of man; or 
was itself one of those identical monuments of 
human industry, patience and foresight, in 
planting. 

The planting of chesnuts, and most other tree 
seeds, was as familiar to many, as the plantine 
of corn with us; and except the ajuatics, which 
are grown from cuttings mostly, aid the eve: 
greens, whose little seed are put in beds 
transplanted, is preserved very much in 
same way, Doth objects requiring a preparation 





but twg claims should have been made. We can 
only account for it on one of the following 
grounds ; either that the premium has not at- 
tracted the attention of our farmers, or that they 
have not sufficient spirit and enterprise, or that 
they are averse from any new culture, however 
important and reasonable. Ve shall take the 
article of White Oaks, which were selected by 


our society, as being the most valuable tiinber of} p 


the Northern States. 

The premium offered in 1822, for one acre 
planted with white oaks, and found to be in the 
vest state in September 1823, (that is, at eizh 
een months ol¢,) was 100 dollars per acre. [he 


| wwerage price ot good land throughout the state 


their seeds in a short time, and thereby injure 
the whole piantation, 

“ The second year of their growth, the com- 
mon plough may be made use of, to cultivate 
ind Keep the ground clean. [Ur potatoes might 
be raised between the rows, if proper care be 
taken not to trample on the plants. —Editors, } 

\s these acorns sometimes fatl, the author pro- 
eS a Dursery in the same field, to supply the 
leficiencies. 

“ Having then given directions for the raising 
of wood, 1 proceed,” says the author, “to their 
future management. And first, the rows beiag 
four teet asunder, and the plants two feet apart 
in the rows, they may stand in tits manner for 
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or fourteen years, when every second 
plant may be taken out, and sold for hoops or 

oles. After every second plant is taken away, 
fet the roots of those taken away de grabbed up, 
to give the remaining plants more room freely to 
extend their roots. ‘Lhe plants being now four 
feet apart each way, they will require no more 
thinning for seven or eight years, that is, till 
they are twenty years old, when the healthiest 
and most thriving trees must be marked to stand 
for timber, and the others cut down for poles, 
and their roots left to produce future underwood. 

* The oak will grow and thrive in almost any 
soil, if properly planted, though it cannot be sup- 
posed that their success will be equal in all pia- 
ces. A rich, deep, loamy soil, is what oaks most 
delight in, though they will grow exceedingly 
well in clays of all kinds; and in sandy soils, in 
which last, the finest grained timber is frrodu- 
ced.” 

The author then proceeds to inquire, which of 
the different modes of raising oaks produces the 
best timber, from the acorn, the seed-bed, or the 
nursery. Mr. Evelyn decides in tavour ot /:/anz- 
ing the acorn, and Mr. Hunter adds, that who- 
ever will look at the woods which were sown, 
and compare them with those which were fi/ant- 
ed from nurseries, will not hesitate a moment to 
declare in favour of Evelyn’s opinion. 

What are the obstacles to our following this 
excellent example of the great farmers of Eng- 
land, in the age in which our ancestors emigra- 
ted? Is it because we are too impatient, and un- 
willing to await so tardy a return? Yet there 
are constant pleasures in the annual growth of 
our forests; they seem to be the work of our 
own hands, at least of our own providence and 
care. They are subject to fewer hazards, and 
their profit is certaimly greater than that of any 
other employment of capital on land. Or is this 
aversion to planting the effect of an hereditary 
prejudice against trees? Our ancestors found 
their extirfiation their greatest labour ; and do 
we continue to feel their prejudice, when wood- 
land is far the most valuable, and must constant- 
ly increase in its comparative value ? 

> 

WATER PONDS FOR THE USE OF CAT- 

TLE AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 
Our attention has been invited by several 
judicious correspondents, to the consideration of 
the means of accumulating, and of economically 
using and applying waTER—for all the various 
purposes for which it can be wanting on a farm. 
—The necessity of the case 1s, in fact, forced up- 
on public attention, by the great change which 
has of late years taken place in our seasons—to 
such a degree is this change felt—perhaps more 
especially in limestone districts of country, that it 
has really become an object of pressing import- 
ance to husband rain water for the sustenance of 

live stock, if not for common culinary purposes, 

In contemplating this item of rural economy, 
a wide field is spread before us, requiring no less 
than a knowledge of the laws of Hydrostatics 
to an extent beyond our limited acquirements.— 
In the feeblencss of our own lights, we must 
then borrow from the labors of others—we do not 
know to what extent we may be led, but we shall 
endeavour to select for our readers, such views 
and facts, as appear to be of practical utility, be- 
ginning as ve now do, with remarks on the con- 
structionef DrinkinG Pownps for cattle. 

Edit. dm. Far. 

The management of the water of ponds is oft- 
en very troublesome and inconvenient in the time 
ot heavy: rains or floods, from the want of proper 
mans or contrivance tor letting it off. The tol- 





dant water from all sorts of ponds, basins, and 
reservoirs, without the necessity of attending to 
them at such seasons. It is the invention of Mr. 
Ley, a very ingenious clergyman inthe county ot 
Devon, in the agricultural report of which it is 
described. The vlan ofit is represented at fg. 6, 
Rees’ Encyclopedia, article Ponds ; in which A 
is the head of the pond; B, a beam of wood, 
suspended by an iron pin on the block W, so as 
to form a sort of lever, or balance, having attach- 
ed to one end of it the box C, which is made so 
as to be rather leaky, and to the other the plug 
D, which when the water of the feeding stream, 
or from rains, rises to the level of the surface of 
the pond F, is conveyed through the trunk or gut- 
ter, X Z, into the box C, by the weight of which 
the plug is drawn out, and the water carried off 
by the trunk E, at the bottom of the pond, as 
seen by the letter G. On account of the box, C,} 
being so constructed as to let out the water very: 
slowly, by the time the whole ot the water has, 
been discharged from the pond, basin, or reser-! 
voir, it will hkewise have escaped from it, when, 
by the weight of the beam and plug, the empty 
box is raised, and the plug again placed in the 
trunk in its former situation. 








It is evident that, from this ready method of 
getting quit of the water, no mischief can ever 
be sustained by its sudden rising and overflowing, 
the banks of the ponds or other excavations; ac-| 
cidents which, under other circumstances, not} 
unfrequently happens, to the great inconvenience 
and injury of those to whom they belong. 

The importance and necessity of water, 
in all pastures, is self-evident ; as cattle cannot 
live without it, andthe driving of them far for it, 
is known to be prejudicial to their health, in hot 
weather, besides being attended with great trou- 
ble and a considerable loss of time. This is so 
sensibly felt in many parts that people are obli 
ged to dig wells, even to such a depth as frequent- 
ly to require the assistance of a horse to draw up 
the water. The means of rendering it easily 
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spontaneous growth of different aquatic plants, 
vapours near the surface, &c. but the best mode 
of ascertaining it is by boring: and about the 
latter end of August, when the ground begins te 
be a little moist, is probably the most proper sea- 
son for the purpose. 

But in whatever method water is found, the 
means of coming easily at it are the next consi- 
deration. If it be on a plain, there is no othe: 
way than digging a well. In doing this, the sub- 
stance under the sand or light soil must be dug 
into, to form a reservoir of water for occasional] 
wants ; and this reservoir should be made deep 
and large in proportion to the quantity wanted. 
If there were no such reservoir, the water, after 
having risen a little above the impervious body 
underneath, would glide along its surface, as usual, 
and very little of it then could be obtained, either 
by pumps, buckets or any other way employed to 
raise it. Ifthe well is made in a sloping ground, 
and the declivity is sufficient to give it an hori- 
zontal vent, it will be worth the husbandman’s 
while to dig such a passage, and by means of 
pipes, or any other conveyance, to carry the wa- 
ter across the light soil, through which it would 
otherwise sink; the greatest quantity of water 
will be obtained in this manner, because there 
will then be a continual stream. 

It the soil is very deep, and its surface has ine- 

ualities into which rain water runs in any quan- 
tity ; this may be collected in ponds made in the 
lowest parts of such ground. 

If a body of clay is found near the surface, it is 
worth the farmer’s while to bore, that he may 
know at what depth a bed of sand or gravel 
may be met with ; for he will be sure to find 
plenty of water in this last. If this be in adecli- 
vity, he need only cut an horizontal passage, and 
the water will flow so freely, as even to doub'e 
the value of his land. 

Here again the farmer needs not ever to be ata 
loss, because it cannot be verv difficult to make a 
pond in aclayey soil, which is, of itself, retentive 
of water. But it may perhaps be advisable, even 
inthis, to cover the bottom of the pond with a 
coat of gravel, in order to prevent its being 
poached by cattle, whose feet would otherwise 
be apt to sink deep into the clay. Some farmers 
judiciously pave the declivity by which the cattle 
enter into the pond, and this renders it much more 
lasting than it would otherwise be, and preserves 
the water clean. 

When ponds are made in a loose soil, much 
more care is necessary. The bottom and sides 
must be covered with a thick coat of the tough- 
est clay, from a foot to two feet thitk, well ram- 
med down. Some have added hair and loam to 
the outer part of this covering, with a view of ren- 
dering it less liable to chap: but a thick coat of 
gravel is more necessary here, that the feet of the 





come at, must therefore enhance the value of the! 
land where it can be procured, and are of very! 
essential consequence to the husbandman. 

Where the surface of the ground is sand or 
gravel, there seldom is occasion to dig deep for| 
water ; because such soils generally MW upon 
marle or some other rich earth through which 
the water cannot descend. Beds of clay are 
most commonly thicker than those of sand or 
gravel; and chalk is, often, the thickest of all. 
But wherever water is wanting the farmer should 
bore through the incumbent earth, if he intends 
to fit his land for pasture ; and if he finds the ex 
pense of obtaining it too great, his best way will 
be to convert the ground so circumstanced into 
arable, or to plant it with timber trees suited to 
the nature of the soil. 

Various indications of the presence of water 
below the surface of lands have been suggested 





low vg is the sketch of a very easy, convenient, 
aud effectual method of discharging the over abun- 


cattle may not pierce through the clay. Perhaps 
the expense of paving the whole inside of a pond 
might, in the end, be money well laid out. 

The greatest difficulty in finding water is in 
chalky soils, because they are not, in themselves, 
very retentive of it, and generally lie in such 
thick beds, that it is expensive to dig through 
them. However, it should be tried; and if sand 
or gravel be found underneath, water may be de- 
pended upon. Even here, ponds are easily made, 
by digging into the chalk, and lining them with a 
coat of clay, as betore directed. Ifthere is a sup- 
ply of proper manure, such as clay, or marie, this 
situation is well adapted to grain, which loves to 
stand dry ; and as this kind of ground produces 
more forward crops than clayey or strong sos, 
it may be sowed early with corn, which will not 
in that case, be so apt to be parched up as grass 
is, by the summer’s drought. If a good soil can 





by the ancient writers on husbandry ; such as the 
e ' 


ibe made here a foot deep, it will yield plenty of 
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Various sorts of pasture, either roots or grasses, | cient proof of their utility ; before this period manv] Since the establishisent of agricuitural socies 


as the farmer shall judge most proper: or it may 
ye sare with different kinds of timber-trees. 

he following method of constructing ponds 
has been proposed in the sixth volume of the 
Annals of Agriculture for the Yorkshire wold 
land, which isa dry tract of country, in order at 
all times, and in all situations, to sapply water 
sufficient for the numerous flocks of sheep, and 
other cattle, kept upon it, and sufficiently good in 
uality for domestic purposes. 

“It is observed that, about twelve or fifteen 
years ago, a man by profession a well-sinker, 
first discovered the method of making these 
ponds ; within this period the number of them 
has been so increased, that scarce a sheep walk, 
or even field, is now without one; and the use of 
them is creeping into the neighbouring country, 
iu situations where water could not be otherwise 
had: so general and sudden an adoption is sufh- 


sheep-walks were entirely destitute of water ; it 
is, however, worthy of remark, that most of 
those sheep which have now a constant supply of 
|water, are by many intelligenc persons, thought, 
| from that circumstance only, to be considerably 
improved; whether, however, this opinion is 
well founded, he cannot, from his own experience 
assert, not having had the opportunity to make 
the necessary observations ; but it does not ad- 
mit of a doubt, that in very dry ‘weather, much 
fewer sheep die than formerly: this, in several 
instances, was fully proved during the uncommon 
drought of a late summer, where the loss among 
sheep which had not this resoarce, was very 
great, while that among others of the same kind, 
and in similar situations, which did not labour 
under that want was very trifling ; perhaps not 








space of tiine,”’ 


CONSTRUCTION OF PONDS. 





The plan “is shewn at fig. 1, in plate XiA, in 
The Complete Farmer’s Dictionary of Agricul- 
ture and Husbandry, in which the line A marks a 
circular hole dug inthe ground ofthe size required, 
which upon a layer of clay B, sufficiently moisten- 
ed, is to be carefully beaten and trod down into a 
compact and solid body of about the thickness of a 
foot. 

“Upon this C isa layer of quick lime finely 
and uniformly spread over the whole, of one 
inch or upwards in thickness, 

“ D is another layer of clay of about one foot 
in thickness, which is to be trodden and rammed 
down as the former ; upon this are spread stones 
or coarse gravel E of such thickness as may pre 
vent the pond receiving any injury from the 
treading of cattle, who would otherwise break 
through the body of the clay and lime, and by 
so doing let out the water; after this, according 
tothe section, the pond will remain five feet 
deep and forty five feet diameter ; the size they 
are usually made, F being the line of the water 
and ot the ground. 

“ Brick-clay is by no means required for the 
ponds ; any earth sufficiently tenacious to bear 
beating into a solid compact body, though not ap- 
proaching to a pure clay, will answer the purpose 
very well. 

“ It is usual, where there is an opportunity, to 
make the pond ina little valley, or at the bottom 
of a declivity, or near a high road, in which situ- 
ation a stream of water may be brought into it 
alter sudden showers or thaws, the object being 
to get it filled as soon as possible after it is made, 
that the sun and winds may not crack the clay ; 
if itis not likely to be filled soon, some straw or 

tter must be spread over it ; bur in general, af- 
ter it is once filled, the rains that fall in the 
course of the year will keep it full, no water be- 
ing lost otherwise than by evaporation and the 
Consumption of cattle. 

“ A pond of this size is usually made for from 

to £6, exclusive of the time, and expense of 
the carriage of the clay, when that is necessary ; 
the first varies in price in different counties, the 
last will depend upon the distance. 

“ It is to be remembered that the whole excel- 
lence of the pond depends upon the lime ; care 
Must be taken to spread it regula’ ly and uniform- 


it«s well saown that ponds made with clay alone, 
however good its quality, and whatever care may 
be exerted in the execution, will frequently not 
hold water; these with the above precautions 


rarely fail. Never having seen a pond dug up 
after it had been made some time, he cannot say 
by what means the lime prevents the loss of wa- 
ter ; one of these twois probably the cause ; ei- 
ther the lime sets like terrace into a body imper- 
vious to water ; or what he should rather think, 
the causticity of the lime prevents the worms in 
dry weather from penetrating through the clay 
in search of the water ; certain, however, it is, 
that with lime, thus applied, ponds may be made 
in sand, however porous, or on rocks however 
open, in neither of which situations are they to 
be depended upon when made with clay alone.” 
( Zo be continued. ) 
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FROM THE BERKSHIRE STAR, 
July, 1821. 

There is obviously no means by which the in- 
terests of Berkshire, can be so essentially ad- 
vanced, as the promotion of measures tending 
to increase, diversify, and improve the produc-| 
tive powers of human industry. It is, therefore,: 
with a view to draw the public attention to this} 
subject, and to lead to an investigation of it, com- 
bined with the hope of enlisting the abilities and, 
talents this county possesses in developing a syse: 
tem that shall give energy and action to our re-, 
sources, that the writer of these articles is in-| 
duced from time to time to contribute his feeble! 
efforts, towards the advancement of this iaterest-! 
ing subject. | 

Influenced by these motives, afew remarks will 
now be offered on the following subjects, namely : 

Ist. Ploughing. 

2d. Collecting and diffusing agricultural infor- 
mation. 

3d. Education, (as requisite for farmers, as for 
professional men.) 
And 4thly. The necessity of union and con- 
cert of the agricultural interest. 
The various benefits arising from good tillage, 
cannot be too strongly inculcated; when it is im- 
perfect, there can be no goed or complete hus- 
bandry, and it cannot be perfect, but by the unison 











ly over the suriace of the lower bed of the clay ; 


ot good ploughs, and séill in the art of using them. 


ties, this important branch of rural economy 
has become a subject of considerable investigas 
tion. 

In respect to the plough, very interesting im- 
provements have been macde im various parts of 
our country; much, however, remains to be 
done ; and as it too frequently happens tiiat obsta- 
cles are thrown in the way of ingenious men, by 
local prejudices and habits, we would sugzest it 
as a remark, applicable in a special manner to 
the plough, that success and present benefit may 
be obtained by adopting the genera/ construction 
of the ploughs in common use; altering the 
“rofiortions, and giving the ofierative juris, the 
requisite cast. Those, also, who project im- 
provements, whether it be in ploughs or any 
other implement of husbandry, will do well to 


greater than would have taken place in any other/bear in mind the importance, Ist, of simplicity 


and strength of construction, so as not to be lia- 
ble to get out of order, and that when repairs 
are necessary, they may be done by any come 
mon workman. And 2dly, of reasonable frices ; 
that every one can afford to purchase them. 

In respect to ploughing, every effort should 
be made to extend a practical knowledge of the 
art; no plan, perhaps, can be tound more ef- 
fectual for that purpose, than that of establish 
ing a competition by floughing matches, with 
rewards to those who excel in good workman- 
ship. The utility of their meetings begins to be 
generally admitted, in those places where they 
have been introduced. It is desiravle they 
were more general, and that annual ploughing 
matches were established in every coutry town, 
Chey would not only tend to afford and to dis 
seminate instruction, to remove prejudice, and 
ameliorate our breed of working ca:tie, but they 
would offer rural and rational amusement wortiy 
of the Ainerican farmer. 


Agricuitural societies, although of recent 
date, have produced the happiest effects by the 
spirit of enquiry and emulationthey have exci- 
ted, and the knowledge they have been the 
means of circulating. but their efforts to be ex- 
tensively useful, and tully successful, must be 
seconded by the zeal, liberality and yood sense 
of the public; combined with a willingness on 
the part of practical agriculturists, to contri- 
bute to the general fund of useful knowledge, 
from the stores of their individual experience, 
and observation. Extensive good can only be 
achieved by united efforts. 


With a view to attain this great desiderutum 
it is proposed to institute FARMER’S CLUBS, to 
consist of practical farmers only, in each town 
in the county. 

These associations would, in my opinion, com- 
bine the means, and energy necessary, to give 
complete success to the zealous and laudable 
efforts of the agricultural societies ; by the faci- 
lities they would afford for inquiring into, and 
comparing the different practices at home, and 
abroad ; for practical investigation of the merits 
of systems and inventions; and for an ef- 
fectual circulation of useful information. In the 
course of triendly and familiar conversation, 
useful observations are made, new facts are stat- 
ed, errors discovered, and practical knowledge 
derived from exferience is elicited, which other- 
wise might have lain dormant, or remained con- 
fined for years to an individual, or small district, 

Such institutions could not only cherish and 
keep alive a laudable zeal for the improvement 
of the great and fundamental source of natioual 
prosperity, but would in their operation have a 
tendency to illustrate the important trutn t..t 
“there is no science in which so great a varic(, of 
knowledge is necessary, as in that of agriculture,” 
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This truth once adinitted, it would become} 


eye will be between five and six thousand bush 


A report of the tobacco Inspected at and de- 


fashionable for parents to educate some of their} ls, and the various other products of the farm) livered from Dugan’s Inspection Warehouse, du- 


sons for, and bring them up to the profession of| 
farmers. The existing frofensity to inundate| 
our country with lawyers, doctors, and shop| 
keepers, would sensibly decrease ; thus eacrenss) 
ing the productive classes, the produce of our] 
soil and our industry would augment, as petti-| 
fogging, quackery, and the means of vending 
foreign manufactures would diimipish. 

Another, and very important effect of these 
institutions would be, to cause farmers to think 
more of themselves individually, and collective- 
ly, as well as oi the importance of their profes- 
sion, than they now do. 

The commercial, manufacturing, and profes-' 
sional classes, have each their associations, and 
organized systems, for the collection and diffusion 
of useful knowledge in their several callings, as 
well as for the maintenance of their respective 
interests and rights. While the farmers, (the 
most valuable body in society, and in point of 
numbers and productiveness, greatly superior to 
aid the other c'asses in the community,) are insula- 
ted from each other ; and being without union or 
concert, they voluntarily deprive themselves of 
that collective influence which of right belongs, 
to them. 

Merchants have their chambers of commerce, 
manufacturers their committees, /rofessional' 


promise extremely well. 
Your’s, my dear sir, 
With sincere regard and esteem, 
H. S. TURNER. 
i 8 re 
FROM THE GENIUS OF LIBERTY. 

Mr. Patton=-Piease give the following a place 
in your next paper, as it is now time to use it— 
I have for more than twenty years past, kept 
neat hanging up in my smokehouse, through the 
summer season and no fly, worm or bug has in- 
jured it. 

To prevent such injury, about this time of year, 
I take clear strong ley made of wood ashes. 1 
commonly boil it to make it stronger than it ge- 
nerally runs off, then I take my bacon and smoked 
beef, having two or three gallons of the ley ina 
large iron kettle, I take each piece of meat and 
dip it into the ley, so that it is completely wetted 
with it, then I let it dry—then I hang the meat 
in its former place. By this process I have inva- 
riably found that it kept the meat free from bugs 
and worms, and no taste of ley is ever perceived, 
not even on the outside. Yours, &c. 

JOHN POTTER. 


—_——a 0) 


ring the quarter, commencing on the first Mon- 
day in April, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
three, and ending oa the first Monday in July, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 
Baltimore, July 8, 1825. 
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R. WATERS, Inspector. 
TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIs, April 28, 1823. 
True Copy from the original report on file in 


this office. 

B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
——a 0 
GRAPES—Answer To Mr. Gisss. 

Sir, July 18th, 1823. 
If your correspondent, Mr. Gibbs, will pro- 
cure some cvarse brown wrapping paper, and 
-have bags made so as to admit of the growth of 
ithe bunch to its full size, and put them on when 
the grape is about the size of a pea, I think he 
will find it to answer the purpose desired. 





Nuinber de- 
livered. 














To frrevent Moulding in Books, Ink, Puste 


The cause, as far as my experience goes, pro- 
ceeds from dampness, either from heavy dews, 


men their societies and bar meetings ;—it is very and Leather—Collectors of Books will not be or showers of rain, and the sun shining out with 


desirable that farmers should, at :ength, 
to their interesis,”’ and institute clubs. 


SINCLAIR. 
——_10 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROS: |same addition ; and leather is also effectually se-! {yee circulation of air, 
icured from injury by the same agency. 


PECTS. 
EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR. 
Dear Sir, Wheatland, July 13, 1823. 
I had the pleasure to receive your favor of the 


9th current, yesterday ; and thank you for this} 
renewed instance of friendly attention to my re- jivered from Nottingham Inspection Warehouse, 


der will insure their libraries from this pest. A 
Paste may be kept from mould entirely by the 


A 


“ook sorry to learn that a few drops of Oil of Laven-'great heat before the moisture has had time to 


evaporate, the grape is scalded, which causes it 


isingle drop of the same oil, will prevent a pint ito rot, and afterwards dry up. Itis also neces- 
jof ink from mouldiness for any length of time.'sary to keep the ground perfectly free from 


wecds or any vegetable production, to promote a 
rc which is of great advan- 
jtage. There is, also, another advantage attend- 
jing the bags, they are generally taken possession 


PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, By oRr- Of by one or more spiders, which effectually pre- 


} DER OF THE STATE. 


quests. ‘during the quarter, commencing on the Ist day 


Our Grain Harvest is now nearly completed, 
and we are enabled to form a more accurate esti- 
mate of the results than heretofore ; and it gives 
me great pleasure to inform you that the gene-| 
ral crop very tar exceeds the expectations of the 
most sanguine calculation.—In some instances, the 
crop is as heavy as I have ever seen—in most 
I think it may be estimated at nearly an average 
—while in others, the yield Las been only mea- 
gre, and some fields have wholly failed.—These | 
results are pretty much produced by the stand 
ard of fertility and cultivation ; but the fluctua- 
tion of our prospects during the progression of 
the season, was truly remarkaole, and without ex- 
ample—at first the promise was extremely flat- 
tering ; during May aud the early part of June, 
it became very alarming, and almost hopeless— 
after which period resuscitation was miraculous, 
which is ascribable, 1 think, to the original| 
strength and vigour of the root, and the occur- } 
rences of the Most propitious seasons. Uur tields! 
of young clover exbibit the most splendid ap | 
pearauce, and the growth of volunteer clover is 
superior to that which we have been able to pro- 
duce for some years past, by the most skilful 
and careful cultivation. Our corn, millet, &c. 
present the most satisfactory promise. and, in, 
fine, there isa provability of the present year 
being far more prolific in the aggregate of agri- 
cultural products, than-any which has been expe- 
rienced for a longtme. Having given you this 
general account of our crops, since you have 
been so kind, my dear sir, as to express a solici- 
tude about mine in particular, 1 have the satis- 
faction to say that it Is very good, indeed near, 
double what i at one time expected, My wheat anal 








of April, in the year eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty-three, and ending on the first day of July in 
the year eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 
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BADEN & BOSWELL, Inspectors. 
TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, July 5, 1823. 
True Copy, from the original report on jfile 

in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 





A report of the tobacco inspected at, and de- 
hvered from Taylor’s Landing Warehouse, du- 
ring the quarter, commencing from the third 
day of April, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
three, and ending on the third day of July, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-tliree. 
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DAVID STEVART, Inspector. — 

TREASURY Orricr, ANNAPOLIS, July 10, 1823. 

True Copy, from the original report on file 
in this office. 


A report of the tobacco inspected at, and de- 


vents the entrance of every other insect, which, 
{without that protection, frequently destroy the 
finest bunches. When the fruit is gathered, the 
bags may be kept, as they will answer very well 
for another season. If Mr.G.is successful on ma- 
king the above experiment, (of which I make 
no doubt he will) it would give great satisfaction 
if the result was communicated through the me- 
cium of your very useful paper, as I have al- 
|ways taken a great interest in the cultivation of 
the grape. A Cultivator of the Vine. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JULY 25, 1823, 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 

PRICES CURRENT.—correEctrp WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $8—Howard street 
Superfine, $7 25—fine do. $6 75—Wharf, do. $675 
—New wheat, $1 25 to 1 27—Red do. $1 42 
to $1 43—Rye, 75 cents—Corn, 50 to 52 cents 
—country Oats, 40 cents— Beef, 8 cts. per |). 
—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
con, round, 8 to 9 cents per lb.—-Pork, $4 50 to 
5 50 per c. lb.— 5 to 8 cts. per pound—Miutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts —Red Clover Seed, $5 5! 
a $6--Orchard Grass do. $3--Herds’ Grass do. $5 
- Timothy do. $4 50--Millet, none —Buck wheat, 
none-=Flax Seed, 75 te 80 cts—Whiskey, from 
the wagons 36 cts. per gal. including the bar- 
rel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, $6 50, scarce—Herrings, 
No. 1, $275 per bbl.—-No. 2, $2 50-—Fine salt, 
60 to 65 cts. per bush—Coarse, do. 70—Butte:, 
(firkin) 14 cts. per lb—Eggs, 16 cts. per doz. 
—New Hay, $14 per ton—Straw, $8. 
Maryranpn ‘Tosacco.—One hhd. 
_Elkannah Waters, sold for 


























made by 
14 50—-no materia! 


b. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. [change in prices since last notice, 
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AMERIL 


~ Anternal Improvement. 





ON THE PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE, 
TO MARYLAND, OF A CANAL TO THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No. IX. 

lo whatever extent ihe agency of an intriguing, 
or log-rolling policy is required in the support 
of an ofject, we may rest assured, that, all is 
not right, that the object itse/f must be destitute 
of read merit, in an equal frropiortion. 
$2. ‘be country up the Potomac has already 

bec: stated (16) to contain 10,000 square miles. It 
has also been characterised (17) by the high au- 
thority of a Committee of the Senate of Mary- 
Jand, as being a country by no means celebrated 
for its richness und fertility. By the same autho- 
rity it is also stated (17) that were the Potomac 
improved to the utmost frossible extent, its trade 
must be considered but of minor importance, when 
compared with that of the Susquehanna. But it 
is by nO Means my intention to avail myself of this 
evidence for the furpfrose of undervaluing the Po- 
tomac or ant one of its afifendages. Onthe con- 
trery, Lhave stated (78) that I was, not only en- 
tirely willing but sincerely desirous for all the fa- 
cilities, all the capacities of the Potomac to be 
duly appreciated and improved. And such I 
still maintain to be the fact. But at the same 
time, let it be recollected, that no facilities, no ca- 
fi cities, however great they may be, can, with 
propriety, be said to be duly apfipfreciuted, ifrated 
above their merit, and that the performance of 
every enterprise most naturally and correctly be- 
jongs to those portions of the community who 
are most deeply interested in its benefits. 

83. Owing tothe double advantage of 30,000 
square miles being accommodated with the fa- 
cilities of a water conveyance, to and from mar- 
ket, by means of 100 miles of Canal, instead of 
182 miles, nearly double the distance, being re- 
quired for only 10,000 square miles, that is, for 
only one thira of the extent of country, the trade 
oi the Susquehanna, at once assumes an attitude of 
importance to Maryland, surpassing that of the 
Potomac, in the proportion of between 5 and 6 
toone. The annual amount of profits to be di- 
vided to the stockholders, from 30,000 square 
miles of country, such as is described up the 
Susquehanna, have already been estimated at 
$750,000 ; beside an annual gratuity of 18 mil- 
lions to the public. At the same rate the annu- 
al amount from a country of only 10,000 square 
miles, such as is described upen the Potomac, 
ought to be less than $250,000. Accordingly, it 
appears that the Potomac Commissioners, pa- 
ges 38, 39,40 of their report, have given an esti- 
mate in detail, founded on data entirely different 
from mine, amounting to $240,000. Hence it is 
presumed, no patron of the Potomac can, with 
propriety, object to my estimate, for two rea- 
sons; in the first place, it coincides so very nearly 
with the official amount as to differ from it only 
se twenty fourth part of the whole, and again, 
that difference, instead of being opposed to his 
side of the question, is directly in its favour. 

84. The Commissioners’ es*imate of profit 
upon $1,578,954 their estimate of expenditure, 
Is equivalent to 15 per cent. per anaum, with an 
excess of $3157 yearly, to meet incidental ex- 
penses. Agreeably to my general estimate of 
$10,000 a mile, $250,000 on the cost of 152 miles, 
8 nearly 133 per cent ; but admitting the Com- 
Missioners’ 15 per cent. to be the correct sum 
to be derived from 10,000 square miles, 45 per 
cent, must be a sum equally correct to be derived 
from 30,000, supposing contrary to the evidence, 


($2) that both countries were equally rich and fer. | 


tile. But admitting the average cost per mile 


Vou. 5.—19, 
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wof both Canals te be equal, it is evident, that 


than that of the Potomac; that is, divide the 
product of the 45 per cent. and the 182 miles, 
by the 100 miles, and the quotient which is near- 
ly 82, is the percent. for the Susquehanna trade, 
jthat is equivalent to 15 on thai ot the Potomac. 
; Phis may justly be considered as proof positive 
that if the Commissioners’ 15 pcr cent. in fa- 
vour of the Potomac, is not too high, neither is 
my 75 per cent. in favour of the Susquehanna 
too high ; but on the contrary, too low, by almost 
7 percent. per annum, 

85. It has already been adverted to as a pos- 





can have init, I am inclined to believe it cannot 


this per cent. to be in proportion to the expen- be very important for the state to aid in the en- 
diture, must yet be enlarged in the same pro- terprise. 
portion that the Susquehansa route is shorter 


I have said (82) it was not my intention 
to undervalue the Potomac, nor any one of its 
afifiendages, Neither is it. I am aware that 
South of the river, wpon the Shenandoah, the 
Opucon, the South Branch, and other tributary 
streams, there are excellent lands; but these 
are all known to be the property of Virginia. 
North of the river too, upon the Antictam, 
the Conecocheague, and Conoloway waters, the 
soil is very productive ; but Pennsylvania, is pre- 
sently its owner. Hence, it is evident, that 
were the trade of ten times the value that the 
|best lands could make it, the interest of Mary- 
‘land would constitute but a very small item in 


sible event for the Philadelphians by dint of ex-;the business ; because, from the very nature of 
ertion to draw off to their city, perhaps, one the case, the profits of the farmer would, prin- 
third, or at most one half of the Susquehanna! cipally, go directly into Pennsylvania and Virgi- 


trade. But were one third to be thus drawn off, 
the residue would amount to 50 per cent. pei 
annum to the stockholders, and a gratuity of 12 
millions annually to the community ; or should 
itso happen that one half were to be taken, the 
remaining half would be equal to 37} per cent. 
per annum on the stock, and a gratuity of 9 mil- 
lions to the public; either of which fractions of 
the Susquehanna trade, even the least, would 
greatly transcend in importance to Maryland, the 
whole of the Potomac trade, were it offered, 
subject to no division whatever. Owing, howe- 
ver, to the proposed Potomac appropriation of 
$500,000, being somewhat less thanthe whole 
estimated expense, (84) and considering that 
there are in the District three markets to be sup- 
plied, it may, rationally be inferred that it would 
be deemed very unreasonable indeed, for Mary- 
land to expect more than one third of the Poto- 
mac trade in return. 

86. Thus, then, supposing the situation of Ma- 
ryland to be equally as advantageous as that of 
the District, for participating in the benefits of 
the Potomac, the utinost expectation that could 
be indulged, even in that case, would be 15 per 
cent. annually on $500,000, that is $75,000, to- 
gether with a gratuity of two millions annually 
to the public. The sum of these benetits, that is 
$2,075,000, it is true, would appear to be large, 
were there no opportunity for Maryland to do 
better with the treasures of the state ; but cer- 
tainly, the amount is but small when compared 
with a moderate expectation from the Susque- 
hanna, to wit : $500,000 per annum, that is 50 
per cent. upon one million, in addition to a gra- 
tuity of 12 millions to the public, being together 
equivalent to $12,500,000, that is more than six 
times the amount presented from the Potomac. 

87 But the difference above stated, though 
very great, does not include the whole difference 
in favour of the Susquehanna. The Potomac 
Canal, without its proposed appendages; with- 
out a substitute Canal between Baltimore and the 
mouth ot Monocacy, or Harper’s Ferry; anu the 
cross cut Canal between Baltimore and Bladens- 
burgh, would be directly calculated to operate as 
a very great injury to Maryland, instead of a 
benefit. From its local situation, it would natu- 
rally intercept and turn to the District a great 
mass of Western trade, that by means of our 
turnpikes, would otherwise find its way to the 
Kaltimore market. Without its appendages the 
Potomac Canal would sweep from Maryland and 
transfer to the District every dollar of mercan 
tile profit upon all the trade that by means of 
its tacilities, should be drawn into it from off our 
turnpikes. 

88. Neither would it be possible for the ad- 
)Vantages ot the Potomac Canal, aéone, to be ve- 
ry extensive to the farmers of Maryland; and 
|trom the little interest generadly that the state 





jnia, while those of the merchant would centre 
in the District of Columbia. From geographical 
and other authentic information, ] have no doubt 
but there are many luxuriant districts of coun- 
try in Egypt and the Land of Promise. I am 
not, however, prepared to believe that if the 
Egyptians, orthe Turks, were in want of a canal, 
that it would be incumbent on Maryland to aid iy 
the work. 

89. In countries so foreign, those who were to 
receive the benefits, ought to encounter the la- 
bour. And by parity of reason, the same rule 
may very well apply to our situation at home. 
West of the South Mountain, there are only two 
counties in Maryland. For the denefit of these, 
and as an object of fublic good, let the state au- 
thorise the opening of the Canal by a chartered 
company, taking care to reserve such privileges 
as may be necessary ; after which our own citi- 
zens, and all others, will be at liberty to sub- 
scribe as much as they please; and to accome 
plish the work as soon as they please. But for 
my part, I would suppose that as the state has 
already been very liberal towards the Potomac, 
without the least return, worthy of notice, it 
would be advisable not to be doubly liberal there, 
at a time when any aid that can be afforded, 
would be of the utmost importance in promoting 
the proposed Canal to the Susquehanna; an un- 
dertaking thatif any dependance can be placed 
in careful and accurate calculation, appears, 
from the same data, to possess more than six 
times the promise of its importunate rival. 


90. In 1820 the population of Maryland was 
407,390. The subsistance, habitation and cloth- 
ing of this number, at the very low rate of $50 
each, amounts to upwards of twenty millions of 
dollars annually. his, no doubt, is a very se- 


‘rious sum to be raised yearly, and there are 


thousands amongst us, who are under very great 
difficulty to accomplish their part of it. It would, 
at least, be worthy of strict examination, whether 
only $2,075,000, per annum, the utmost expec. 
tation (86) from the Potomac, would be compe- 
tent to afford the required relief. Lest it should 
prove to be incompetent, let us turn our atten- 
tion to the more ample sum of $12,500,000, an- 
nually from the Susquehanna. It is one of the 
doctrines of the eminent Apostle Paul, ist Tim. 
5th chap. 8th verse. But 7 om firovide not for 
his own, especially those of his own house, he 
hath denied the fuith, and is worse than an infi- 
jdel. What more conclusive evidence then, per- 
mit me to ask, would it be possible to urge against 
ithose, to whom the choice, upon the present oc- 
icasion may be contided, of their having denied 
\the faith, and being worse than infidels, shonid 
they, regardless of every principle of common 
sense, and common prudence, reject the large 
|tou above mentioned, and give the preference 
» 








tothe smallone? Were any candidate for oilice 
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kiown to be capable of such an error, it would 
certainly be a crime to put it in his power to be 
the disgraceful agent of his own folly. 


(To be Continued. ) 
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WATER PONDS FOR THE USE OF CAF- 
TLE AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 
(Continued from page 143.) 

On this mode of making ponds for the use of 
live stock, (described in the last number of the 
Farwer) there are several circumstances of the 
precess more fully detailed in the Rural Econo- 





when a road leads down the descent, it is gene-| portion of the whole expense ; and the oniy 


a a 
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pre 
‘ally, he says, furnished on both sides with ponds, paration of the lime is that of slaking it and pick- 
some of them, perhaps, not having more than anjing out the cores; no sifting or skreening being, 
hundred yards of ruv, off a narrow roadway 3jin general used; though obviously useful where 
yet, from that smal) yuantity of surface, are suffi- it Is usually laid on with a spade or shovel; but a 
ciently supplied with water.” He adds, that, “in sieve would, perhaps, be found by the inexperienc- 
the situation of a pond, there is one thing requi- ed, a better tool; ani the extra labor no object.” 
site, which does not seem to be attended to, even And, “the thickness of the coat laid on is, he 
by the most skilfui in the art. The requisite he adds, about half an inch. Half a chaldron of 
speaks of is that of admitting a waste water limeis sufficient to complete a pond of forty feet 
place, on the upper side of the reservoir, to pre- diameter. The principal part of it is laid on 
vent the water, when the pond is full, from ran- beneath the clay ; a few bushels only being re- 
ning through it, by which means it becomes filled served for scattering round the edges, to prevent 
up unnecessirily. For the nature of foul water is'the worms from getting into the clay.” He here 
such, that whenever it changes from a curren('states that, “‘a still more secure, and on tie 








my of Yorkshire, under the heads of, 1. the run, 
o” collecting surface ; 2. the reservoir; 3. the 
liming ; 4, the claving ; 5. the covering ; 6, the 
time of making; and 7. the cost. 


In regard to the 1, or the run, the author re-| 


{part of its foulness; so that the water which 
‘leaves a full reservoir, is finer than that which en- 
lters it, the sediment, of course, being left behind the commissioners of inclosure, in making pub ic 


toa stagnant state, it deposites a considerable!whole, a more eligible method of liming jas 
oo been thought of, and is now [June 1787) in 
practice, at Lockton, (in that neighbourhood) vy 


in the reservoir. Whereas, if the current into'drinking pools, for the use of the township. In- 
the pond were to cease when the pond is sufhi-|stead of scattering the lime in powder, ‘it is 


- . ' ° . . - ° 7 
marks that “a bare firm surface, as a road, col-| ciently filled, the sediment of the overplus wa-|formed with sand, into mortar ; a regular coat of 


> 


lects the greatest quantity of water. 


But that/ter would, he imagines, be got rid of. 


The pond) which is spread about an inch thick, not only be- 


“4 grassy surface retains the rain water which! would receive, in this case, no other fouiness than|jneath, and at the edges of the clay, but over the 
falis upon it, and which, in leve! situations, is}that which was given by the quantity of water/entire surface. This is, he thinks, an obvious 
conducted into the soil, by worm-holes and other|requisite to fill it. He thinks that a small cutch|improvement, which appears, to human fore- 
inlets, with which grass land generally abound | pool, between the run and the reservoir, would ar-jsight, to bring this method of forming pools nevr 


especially in summer, when a collect:on is of the; rest much of the foulness of water collected from 


greatest value. However, if the subsoil be reten-/a road: and, in a situation which could admit of 


tive. ditches, especially of arable inclosures, will it, would be worth the trouble of forming. In 
frequently afford a supply, even in summer ; but) many situations, the mud it might collect, would, he 


in an upland situation, where the subsoil is ge-| supposes, amply repay the expense of formin,, it.” 
He states that “the form of the reservoir is, 


nerally absorbent, a road, or an artificial run, be- 
comes necessary. But that in upland districts, as| universally, that of a shallow bason, or more 
the woldsof Yorkshire, and the downs of Surrev| strictly speaking, that of a flat cone inverted ; 
and Kent, the surface is generally broken intojthe sides shelving straight from the brim to an 
hill and dale, and diversified by smaller vallies angle or point in the centre. .If the excavation 
and inequalities. 
says, artificial runs are most wanted, and may be'about seven feei: it forty feet diameter, the 
most easily made. He has seen some faint at-jdepth is about five,—before the coats of clay, &c. 





'to perfection, 


In situations of this kind, he be made sixty feet diameter, its greatest depth is 


Che clay becomes cased on either 
side, with a regular coat of cement, aad is there- 
by secured, in perhaps the completest manner 
possible, from the attack of worms. The labor 
and expense, however, is by this method increas- 
ed. A pond, nineteen feet diameter, he says 
took two chaldrons and a half of lime, and five 
small cart loads of sand. Both the materials 
were sifted, and worked up in the usual way, in- 
to mortar. Great caution is necessary in laying 
on the clay, in this case. And, he adds that, “if 
the mortar does not lie some time to stiffen, the 


rN 


clay displaces it; if it get too dry before it be 





tempts at making them on the wolds of this dis- 
trict by cutting a few grips, with a spade, above 
the reservoir; but they were too few 
and too seldom scoured, to answer, in any consi- 
derable degree, the intended purpose. 


the utility of channels for catching hasty show- 
ers, falling en grassy slopes, off which a conside- 
rabl quantity of water will escape, provided there 
be channels at proper distances, to receive it.” 
But in order to reap the greatest benefit from 
an artificial run, and to make it with the greatest 
ease,—he advises to “form the basin at some 
considerable distance from the head of a vallev : 
from which, down to the reservoir, to open a main 
channel by two furrews of a plough turned out- 
ward. From this main stem to plough lateral 
branches, with an easy descent towar's it, along 
the sides of the slopes, by single furrows, turne 

down hill; by which meaus the ploughing wil 

be rendered easy, the channels made tree on th: 
upper sides forthe admission of water, and hig! 

on the lower sides for retaining it.” And he 
thinks “the plough would not be less expedi 

tious in scouring than in making the channels: o: 
perhaps a more sledge like implement would be 
still more effectual than the plough, in closing the 
fissures and worm holes, which presently are 
formed in watercourses laid dry :and which, i 


left open, absorb an inconceivable quantity ef wa-' 


ter before they be saturated ; especially if the 
current of water be retarded, by grass or other 
obstructions that may be formed in them.” 

In respect to the 24, o the reservoir, he says, 
* the siti ation in them should deperd principal- 
lycnthe run, Near the side of a road is, m ge 
neral, he supposes the most desirable situation, 
proviced a sufficient descent can be had from the 
reve tothe reservoir. Roads leading along the 
sices of slopes can only afford a supply to the 
grounds on their lower sides. But in this country 





iS as Sr » 
, too short,| will, when finished, measure about sixty feet by 


‘six, and will hold about two hundred and ten cu- 


They ne-|bical yards, or near seven hundred hogsheads of:clav 1s sometimes fetched six or seven miles ; 
vertheless, he obset ves, shewed plainly enough,) water. 


be laid on.” And that, “ta reservoir set out/covered, it is liable to crack.” 

twenty-two yards diameter, by seven feet deep,| In respect to the 4th, or claying, it is, he says, 
in this operation, the manual art, and the labour, 
| principally centre, And that, upon the wollls, 


Forty feet diameter by four feet deep, and is seldom found at hand, in situations where 
when finished, contains sixty-two cubical yards, artificial pools are most wanted: the carriage of 
or two hundred hogsheads (of sixty-three gallons,|the clay, therefore, generally becomes a heavy 
wine measure).” jarticle of expense. bur, “ the choive ofc! vs, 

In unde taking the work, “ the first business in|he observes, thought to be less essential, than 
setting Out areservoir, is totake the level ofthe site,{the working of it. Good ponds are said, he 
and drive piles, as a guide in forming the banks,!adds, to have been made with common loamy 
aud in making the conducting channel and waste mould ; but it is wrong, he thinks, to depend on 
water place. If the situation be on a slope, the ex-jany thing, but a strong ductile clay, if it can be 
cavated mould is, he says, used in forming the/had within a moderate distance. And, *“ the 
bank on the lower side: if nearly level, the|thickness of the coat, now pretty generally laid 
mould requires to be removed, or, (if laid round'on is, he says, about five or six inches, in the 
the edge) the conducting channel to be raised. rough ; beating it down to about three inches. In 
But if the clay or stone be excavated, it is laid the infancy of the art, two coats of clay, of about 
separately aside to save carriage. And, if the that thickness, were laid on; but one coat has 
lower side be raised with the excavated mate- been found effectual, and much less expensive. 
rials, they ought to be firmly worked together, or However, it is probable, it will not prove so 
should lie a sufficient time to settle ; otherwise, durable,’ bu , “* the method of beating will, he 
he says, the side thus formed, is lable to settle says, be difficult to describe ; yet it most espe- 
after the rescrvoir is finished ; by which means'cially requires description.” And, “the drier 
cracks are formed and a miscarriage ensues. the clay is worked, the less liable it will be to 
When the excavation has received the intended crack with drought, when finished. In a dry sea- 
form, its sides are made firm and smooth, for the|son, however, it is necessary to moisten it: for 
reception of the lime, or first coat.” whch purpose the centre of the pit is some: mes 
| With regard to the 3d. or liming, its use is, he/finished first, tocollect the water of showers: *he 
says, “merely that of preventing earth-worms|carriage of water being, in some cases expensive.” 
from periorating the coat of clay; the properjin executing the work of laying on the clay, 
quentity depends, in some measure, on the nature /**the workmen, he says, begin at the bottom of 
of the soil, <A fat rich earth, among which|the pit, and work upward; laying patch after 
worms always abound, requires more, he says,|patch, or circle after circle, until the brim be 
than a dead hengry mould, or adry stony bottom ;|reached : taking great care Lot tocarry on sticks, 
on which retentive pools are said to have been|straws, dirt, or any kind of foulness, among the 
made, w itheut lime. Hewever, as no soil, per fclay or with their feet ; and being careful not to 
shay Ss, Is epuvely tree from those enemies to pond:,}iisplace the lime, in throwing it on; to prevent 
it would be telly toriss a miscarriage in any situ-lwhich, the lime is not spread over the whole at 
ation ; as the expense of liming makes butasmall once; but is scattered on, as it is wanted to be 
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covered with clay.” And as soon as “a plot of 
clay is laid on, and adjusted, it is beaten flat, 
with a wooden ‘ mell,’ or beetle, made, at pre- 
sent, of these dimensions, the head fourteen 
inches long, and three inches diameter ; the han- 
dle four feet long, and suited in thickness, to the 
hand of the workman. Beetles of d fferent siz- 
es have been in use, in different stages of the art; 
but none of them have been found to be so well 
adapted to the operation, as that in use at pre- 
sent. The first operation is performed with the 
side of the beetle, to level the protuberances, and 
smooth the roughnesses, so as to make the whole 
into a regular sheet of an even thickness.” And 


ee ee a ee ee ee ee 





sound highland situation is, in all human proba- 


than the earth of a low situation or a bog.’’? He 
thinks the following an inyenious and simple me- 
thod of keeping the weeds under; especially at 
the edges, where they are generally most abun- 
dant. ‘hough all the sides of a drinking pool be 
open, cattle will go to particular places to drink ; 
and in these places, the weeds are trampied upon 
and killed. Therefore, to check the rankest, the 
parts which are most free are covered with 
thorns, while those which are weedy are left 
open for the cattle to drink at.” 

He adds that “ the mould being rendered level 





when “ this is effected, it is struck forcibly, with 
the end of the beetle, which is driven down 
nearly, but not quite to the lime ; leaving the 
surface full of some what honey-comb-like cells 
ordints. If the beetle be struck unguardedly, quite | 
through to the lime, a piece of clay, and a little, 
lime, it required, is caretully placed in the breach, | 


and smooth, the stones are laid on ; first covering 
the mould with the largest, laid with a flat side 
downward, to prevent their sinking down to the 
clay ; and upon these laying smaller, until the 
coat be made five or six inches thick.” He also 
states that “straw has been used between the 
clay and the stones; and, that in the instance in 


bility, less liable to propagate aquatic weeds, 
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ed with; and has been the cause of immense 
capitals being sunk and destroyed. If this would 
he s® important an improvement to Virginia, how 
much more soto South Carolina, where we have 
a grain so well adapted to low lands. The re- 
sources of the state would be materially increas- 
ed, and so fully vere our ancestors convinced of 
thistruth, that ample powers were vested in the 
Commissioners—all the powers of Commission- 
ersof Roads. [In introducing these remarks be- 
fore the public, some apology may be deemed ne- 
cessary, and if the subject were altogether of a 
private nature, I should most willingly do so ; but 
as I consider the state as being intimately con- 
cerned in the prosperity of all its citizens, any 
improvement which may take place in a part is 
interesting tothe whole. Candor bids me state, 
that my chief object is to call the attention of 
those who have capital at their disposal, and to 
ask whether it is not an object worthy of atten- 
|tion, as a speculation, to purchase up these ne- 


to prevent a defect in the part thus injured.” |which an improved method of liming was prac-|glected lands, or assist the present proprietors 


And, “the whole being gone over in this man-,tised, a layer of thick sods was laid, grass-side 
ner, with the end, the suriace is again levelled |downward, upon the lime; and, upon che sods 
down with the side of the tool; the workman/about six inches thick of loose stones,” so as to 


passing backward,” as the business procecds. 

In regard to “ the next beating, it is with the 
end, but not quite so deep as before; and the 
roughnesses being again levelled with the side, 
jt is again worked over with the end; but still 
shallower than in the middle beating.” He ob- 
serves that, “the first strokes with the end of; 
the bectle ought to close the bottom of the clay | 
firnly, with the lime and the bed on which it is 
spread ;—the second ought to unite the middle of 
the clay with the bottom ;—and the last to close, ' 
without a pore, the upper part with the middle ; 
—and the last strekes, with the side of the bee- 
tle, ought to be sufficiently forcible to close, en- 





form a secure coat. 
( To be continued. ) 
a) a 
FROM THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT. 
INLAND SWAMPS. 

Mr. Editor—Agreeably tothe intimation giv- 
en in my last number,* I now beg leave to intro- 
duce a part of the report, of the engineer who 
examined the swamp that leads into the south- 
west branch of Stono River, or Waliace’s creek: 
Report—* According to my instructions, I have 
examined the situation of the Swamp from the 
high bridge on the Stono new road to the mouth 


tirely, the dimples formed by the last given 
strokes with the end.” When “ these several 
operations are thought insufficient, it is continued 
to be worked with the end and side of the beetle, 
alternately, until not afiaw can be found ; the en- 
tire coat of clay being manutactured into a lead- 
like sheet, firm enough to bear a man without an 
impression, and a horse without injury; and,, 
when two coats of clay were in use, the upper 


of the public drain near Rutledge’s landing. ‘The 
present drain, by following the natural course of 
the water, has in my opinion, been judiciously 
laid out, and ought not to be altered except so far 
astocut off a few sharp angles that the water 
may pass off more freely—from the New Road 
to Laurel Hill, the swamp rises gradually as you 
approach the creek in consequence of the alluvi- 
one was, he says, laid upon the rough surface of|*! —" bg _ rf og Frags tig it for 
the last end-beating ; by which means, the two, CSD*UTES- ally os i ~ ai gg eeepc ge grey 


aie a \swamp, including its different branches, is ten) 
; : eqguent beatings, incor- |; s re : 
cuats became, by the aube juent beatings, Cor lroet wide and two feet deep. How is it possible 
porated in one thick sheet. 


A substantial me-| : ' 
thod, this, of which, he says, the present appears that such an immense body of water ay -sclpoey 


. : ; |a passage through so small on outlet.” 
‘ rare ent, than an improvement” 
een _—e P port then goes on to make such remarks as are 


: é jnot necessary to be repeated here, as they are 

In the Sth operation, or covering, he remarks} merely local. 1 shall make no comment on the 
that “the first coat is of common earth, to assist report, but will repeat the observations of the 
in keeping out the drought, and to make a bed for #eneineer ; how is it possible that such a body 
the stones; to prevent their asperities from of water can be carried off by so small an outlet? 
piercing, and thereby injuring the sheet of clay.’ permit me now, to introduce the remarks of the 
This coat may be three or four inches thick, ac-|jditor of the American Farmer, “ when the 
cording to the nature of the stones with which itis swamps of this county (Prince George, Virginia,) 
to be covered. It these be large aud irregular, more |are said to be scarcely worth bringing into cul- 
earth is requisite, than when the stones are|tivation, the assertion is intended to apply to the 
smail, smooth, or flat. The leanest, most inter~/only course, which can now be adopted tor drain- 
tile soil is fittest for this purpose. Worms and jing them; that is, by the unconnected efforts of 
weeds are equally to be teared ; and a rich soilis/qifferent individuals, who are compelled always 
genial to both. In this point of view, two coats 'to begin at tie wrong end ; on the outskiris and! 
of clay are, in his opinion, much preferable to a/)ead branches instead of at the outict,and through | 
coat of clay and a coat of rich mould.” He the middle of the swamp. Theretoere all ac 
thinks that the persons employed in this sort of tempts have veen attended with great labor and 
business, are not “ sufficiently aware of ‘he mis- expense, and have never had more than partial 
Chievousness of weeds: indeed, some ponds will) success, But draining ona rational plan, the im 
remain, tor severai years, in a manner free trom|y,ovement would be one of the most valuable. 
them. But he has seen others, in which weeds,|and decidedly the cheapest that could iake place 
even docks (near the edge) have grows luxuri-liy Jower Virginia” Dae very error of which th: 
antiy. itis probable that the tap-rooted weeds} writer complains, is the fatal error, that has been 
strike througt: the several coats; and, whenever! omitted on all tie swawps that] am acquaint- 
the roots decay, a perforation must be left.” 
And he supposes that “ mould taken from a dry 











* See Am. Far. No 14, vol 5. 


who are too poor to commence the undertaking : 
and by a rational plan of improvement not only 
increase their own fortunes, but deserve the 
thanks of their country. Tie citizens of Charles- 
ton are interested in these improvements, for 
they will not only swell the amount of exports, 
but furnish at a cheaper rate than at present, 
those articles in the farming line, which contri- 
bute so much to our comfort, and which are at 
present so extravagant, as to force those who 
jhave small incomes to leave the city. When I 
|look through the vista of time, and contemplate 
ithe rising glory and happiness of my country, 
|my imagination swells with the brightest visions, 
but medio de fonte lenorum surgit amari aliquid 
quod in ifisis floribus angat; Ino sooner turn 
and behold the monuments of decay which sur- 
‘round me, than my heart almost sinks in despon- 
dency and despair.—Should I, however, by call- 
ing the attention of the public to this subject, be- 
come the humbie instrument of producing a bet- 
ter state of things ; happy, aye thrice happy shall 
Ibe. Bethe result as it may, I shall have the 
consolation to think, that | have made an effort. 
I now, Mr. Editor, take my leave, and thank you 
for your kindness in giving publicity to these 
crude but well intended remarks. 
PHILO RUSTICUS, , 
FLAX AND HEMP. 
jG» We have in this number commenced the 
publication ofa pamphiet published in Ireland, by 
the Dubiin Linen Board, the last tall, and which we 
believe to contain very vaiuable information upon 
the subjects of flax and hemp. The important 
facts stated therein, with respect to the mode 
of inanaging flax in Holland, are, we think, cal- 
culated to benefit Ireland ta the manifest loss of 
the United States. For, if the fibre is better 
when made from the matured plant, and they 
should adopt the principle, what is to prevent 
the Irish trom growing their own seed? We 
cannot but consider it as very strange indeed, 
that the Linen Board should have remained so 
long ignorant of the important tact, that the 
Jax is vetter from the seeded plant, thaa it is 
when pulled green. It wil: be perceived that 
Mr. besnard attaches the utmost importance to 
the rottiag of the plant, aud therein we are in- 
clined to thing he is right. We believe it to be 
ail essential. ‘Tire importance of the subject, and 
ti. new ught whichishere th: wo uponit by a per- 
son specially selected oy the Board of Linen Trade 
in dreiand—and who may, thereiore, be presuin- 
ed to be peculiarly qualified to make the inves- 
Ligatrons—will be a susiicient apology tor piving 
Otlits jitthe paipliet so large a portion of the 
Farmer. We are not weil informed as to the 
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ex ent of the culture of flax and hemp in this coun- 
try, but our impression is, that in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and other western states, they are ob 
jects of increasing importance, and that they 
must grow in consequence, as with the augmen- 
tation of capital, factories shall be multiplied 
in the West. Indeed, when we reflect on the 
eminent advantages enjoyed in the Western 
country, we are surprised that the raw material 
which is produced there, is not to a greater ex- 
tent manufactured on the spot. Water power, 
fuel, the raw material, &c. &c. &c. being there 
eminently proximated. —Edit. Am. Far. 
Report of an inquiry into the mode of culti- 
vating and treating Flax, in the Netherlands, 
ic. by Peter Besnard, Esq. Inspector-Gene- 
ral for Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTOR-GENERAL. 
No. I. 


Letter of the Trustees of the Linen Board, to 
James Corry, Esq. 
*“ LonpDoN, June 2Ist, 1822, 
“Sir, 

«“ Aware that the law will not justify a regu- 
lar meeting of the Linen Board of Ireland, but in 
Dublin, we, the undersigned members of that 
Board, viewing the great and growing import- 
ance of the culture and proper management of 
flax and hemp within Ireland, and conscious of 
the superiority of that which is sent to these 
countries from Holland and the Netherlands, re- 
quest that you will immediately direct the In- 
spector-General of Leinster, Munster and Con- 
naught, Mr. Besnard, to proceed thither, as 
soon as dismissed from his attendance on the 
Committee of the House of Commons now sit- 
ting on the Linen Laws. You will hand to him 
such letters as shall be furnished to you by the 
House of Mr. Maberly, and in your instructions 
will direct him carefully and diligently to exa- 
mine into, and report, his observations upon the 
mode of treatment both of flax and hemp, as 
well in the tillage and preparation of the soil, as 
in the after management and regulations of the 
market, until bought for exportation. We con- 
sider all these objects attainable in a tour not to 
exceed three weeks in duration, and that it 


ing one hundred pounds to the Board. 
**Confident that this act will be hereafter 
sanctioned by the Board, and feeling that the 
season of the year will not admit one week’s de- 
lay, we affix our signatures as your authority 
for so acting. 
Downshire, 
Caledon, 
Clonbrock, 
Enniskillen, 
Forbes, 
Gosford, 
M. Forde, 
Thos. Verner, 
VM. C. Colthurst, 
Ormonde, 
Farnham, 
Jas. Cuff, 
To James Corry, Esa. 
Secretary to the Linen Board. ( Copy.) 


Edm. Alex. M’Naghien, 
Wm. Bagwell, 
Jas. Daly, 

1. H. Skeffington, 
Conyngham, 
Belmore, 
Donegall, 
Longford, 
Glengall, 
Hawarden, 

Nath. Sneyd.” 


No. II. 
Letter of James Corry, Esy. to Peter Bes- 
nard, Esgy. 

““Lonpon, Blake’s-Hotel, Jermyn-st. 

June 24th, 1822. 
“Sir, 

“In obedience to the commands of several 
members of the Linen Board of Ireland, com- 
municated to me by their letter of the 21st inst. 











a copy of which I inclose you, I have tu desire, 
in their name, that you do forthwith proceed to 
Holland and the Netherlands, for the purpose 
therein stated. 

* You will be able to collect, from a perusal 
of this document, that the Linen Board is anx- 
ious to ascertain, through your inquiries, the 
probable reasons why those countries are able 
to produce a flax of a softer and more silky 
quality, applicable therefore to finer fabricks 
than the flax of Ireland is usually adapted to, and 
what the regulations are in those countries for di- 
viding their flax into different sorts, or numbers, 
according to its fineness or coarseness, whereby 
it comes to the British market in a condition 
suited to every description of buyer. 

“* To attain these objects, you will commence 
your duty by inquiring into the nature of the 
soils which are considered in those countries to 
be best suited to the growth of flax, their man- 
ner of preparing the ground, and their time of 
sowing; whether the seed they use be the 
growth of their own, or any cther country, and 
their time of pulling; with a full detail of all 
the after-management of steeping, drying, break- 
ing, beetling, scutching, and hackling; a detail 
also of the mode observed in sorting and dividing 
it for market, with respect to quality, as well as 
the quantity contained in each parcel or bundle, 
with the market prices of each, and the fabricks 
to which they are suited. It would also be very 
desirable to ascertain whether the regulations 
observed in bringing it to market are directed and 
enforced by any legislative or municipal authori- 
ty, or from whence they may otherwise derive 
their force; and obtain, if it be practicable, a 
copy of any such regulations. You will of course 
make the same inquiriesin respect to hemp. Mr. 
Maberly, a member of the Linen Trade Com- 
mittee, to whose useful suggestions much is due 
on this subject, has kindly offered me to give 
you letters to agents of his own in Holland, 
who will be able to assist you in effecting the 


the flax growers in Holland and Flanders, the 
necessary information required, without the 
presence of some person well versed in the 
Dutch and Flemish Language, none of those 
people (as I experienced,) being able to speak 
either French or English, I felt it my duty to 
engage mm London, a respectable person to ac- 
company me, Mr. James Quantrille, whom | 
found not only conversant with both Languages, 
but well acquainted with the manners and cus- 
toms of the people, and whose services I tound 
particularly useful in this respect, as likewise 
as a companion in my visits to remote filaces, of- 
ten amongst fersons of various classes in society, 
with whom it was actually necessary to hold fre- 
quent communication. I further beg leave to ob- 
serve, that however anxious I felt to execute 
the trust reposed in me by your honorable 
board, within the time (three weeks) in which 
you were pleased to express your expectation 
that I could perform my mission, I found it quite 
impossible within that period to obtain the in- 
formation set forth in my instructions; first, be- 
cause on my arrival in Holland the general flax 
crops of that country had not been pulled ; se- 
condly, because the distance I had to travel to 
obtain information, could not be accomplished in 
aless time than was appropriated for that pur- 
pose; and lastly, because the great flax crops 
of Zealand and Holland were not prepared for 
the process of rippling and steeping until after 
my return from my tour in Flanders, France, 
&c.; considering those operations of the first mo- 
ment, I conceived I should badly have executed 
my duty, had I not remained to examine in de- 
tail, at my full leisure, every matter relative te 
the after-treatment of flax, which I had an op- 
portunity of doing during the last week of my 
stay in the Netherlands, from the rippling of 
the seed, until the article was fully prepared 
for market. I therefore hope that your honor- 
able board will feel satisfied, that my stay was 
only occasioned by ar anxious desire to procure 


—_—_——— eee 





wishes of the Board. I have written to Edward 
Stewart, Esq. the British Agent of the Board in| 





London, requesting him to render you every as- 
sistance in his power; and Viscount Forbes, a 
member of the Board, and of the Committee,’ 


j has kindly written a letter of introduction, to be 
should be performed at an expense not exceed-; 


presented by you to Sir James Gambier, His| 
Majesty’s Consul at the Hague, which I inclose. | 
You must obviously see, however, the necessity | 
of avoiding every appearance of being sent to! 
that country in apublic capacity, or of exciting, | 
by too much anxiety in your research, any, sus- 
picions that might be likely to frustrate the ob- 
jects of your mission. 


for public purposes, you will please to bestow 
every necessary care in preparing it. 
I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
JAMES CORRY.” 
( Coty.) 


To PeTER BEsnarRp, Esq. 


REPORT, 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

In cempliance with your commands, convey- 
ed tome in London on the 24th June last, by 
Mr. Corry, I proceeded on the 5th of July fol- 
lowing, being the day after I was dismissed 
from my attendance on the committee of the 


Honorable House of Commons, for Holland, 
and arrived at Helvoetsluys on Tuesday, the 9th, 
and have now the honour to present to you the 
result of my inquiries on the several subjects 
contained in my Letter of Instructions from your 
honorable board. Having been informed, pre- 
vious to my departure from London, that it 





*“ As your Report will be, of course, required P 


the most perfect infofmation in my power, re- 
lative to my mission. 

Being desirous, on my arrival at Helvoetsluy: 
on the 9th of July, to proceed, I set out fortii- 
with for Rotterdam by land, and, on the journey, 
observed in various places flax cultivated to the 
amount of several hundred acres, the entire o! 
which was standing, except one ficld, which wes 
pulled, and the flax placed up todry. On m 
arrival in Rotterdam I sent a message to the 
gentleman for whom I had letters, who instant- 
ly attended me, having been previously inform- 
ed of my proposed visit. On the 10th, this gen- 
tleman introduced me to some extensive and res- 
ectable merchants and dealers in flax and seed, 
in whose stores I examined large quantities o! 
flax, the growth of Holland and Zealand, all oi 
which was made up in so regular a form, accor- 
ding to the various qualities, that a buyer migh‘ 
make a selection of any kind without fear of dis- 
appointment; this isa most important and ne- 
cessary arrangement, and greatly facilitates the 
sale of flax in Holland. Same day I proceeded 
to Schiedam, about five miles from Rotterdam, 
and inspected two large fields of flax which had 
been some days pulled and set up to dry; on ex- 
amination of this flax I found that the seed had 
been fully formed before it was pulled, and I 
understood that it was to remain to dry until the 
bole or shell would part freely from the plant in 
process of rippling. 

Thursday 11th, proceeded to the Hague, and 
presented my letter of introduction from Lord 
Forbes to Sir James Gambier, His Majesty’s 
Consul General inthe Netherlands. Sir James 
Gambier offered me every service in his power, 





would be impossible to acquire in detail from 


but finding that his connexions were unacquaint- 
ed with the objects I had in view, and being anx- 
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————SS 
jous to proceed on my mission with the least 
possible delay, I left the Hague the same even- 
ing for Leyden, where there is a linen thread 
manufacture, as also a manufacture of shawls 


——— 
———————— —- 





tribunal of the town, the brokers are then pub- 
lickly examined as totheir opinion; such an 
occurrence, as this, however, seldom takes 
place in any part of Holland, the farmers know- 


from fine wool. 
amined the flax used for thread, and the wheel 


on which it was spun, which, having found to 
differ inthe spindle, and other parts of what is 
called the tackling, I considered it my duty to 


purchase one set of tackling, which can be at- 
tached with ease toa common wheel, and will 
sufficiently illustrate, whether it be an improve- 
ment or not. On the wheels whichI examined, 
combed wool for the shawl manufacture is spun 
to a great extent, and it appears to me, that 
wool for the finest tabinets, manufactured in 
Ireland, might be advantageously spun on wheels 
ef this description. 

From Leyden, proceeded on Saturday to Am- 
sterdam; on this line very little flax is culti- 
vated, but in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Amsterdam the oil business is carried on to a 
very great extent, upwards of two hundred mills 
being constantly employed chiefly in Zaandam, a 
very large village 
river, and it is the Amsterdam merch 
regulate the prices of the several kinds of this 
valuable article, throug 

From Amsterdam, procee 


boat to Rotterdam, and attended the flax market! 
the 15th, ac-/about two thousand tons annually. 


of that city on Monday morning, 


companied by some friends, by whose means I, 
obtained a copy of the original regulations of the; 
I lave the ho-| 
The vias market, ' 


flax market of Rotterdam, which 
nor to annex to this report. 
or flax market, is situated on a small square, 
to which it gives name; two buildings, covered 
over, and supported by pillars, stand parallel to’ 
each other, under which the vias boeren, or' 


flax farmers, stand with their samples before; 


them, placed on the ground in clean linen bags ; 
each sample contains one stone of 64 Ibs. and has 
affixed to it a ticket descriptive of the number 
of stones of that quality the boer has ready 
for sale ; when the purchase is made, the buyer 
writes the terms in his memorandum book, and 
the sample is conveyed to his office, where it 


ains until the parcel is delivered ; should : ; 
~~ P “ let his establishment about 200 tons of flax annu-! 


any difference occur as to quality, reference is 
made to the market master, who, with two 
dealers in flax, decides between the parties. The 
master of the market is always in attendance 
during the time of sale, and sees the regulations 
enforced, andthe greatest order prevails during 
the market hours. The same regularity which 
exists in the flax market also takes place in the 
sale of seed, which is likewise sold by sample, 
andisbroughtin bagsconi ining about aquart each, 

‘Taesday 16th, proceeded from Rotterdam on 
a tour through Holland, Brabant, Flanders, &e. 
accompanied by Mr. and Mr. Quantrille, 
my interpreter. On my route this day to Dor- 
drecht, passed through the village of Rysoort and 
Swyndrecht, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of which, large quantities of flax are grown, 
and many flax boers reside, who cultivate it in 
very considerable quantities in Zealand, whence 
they bring it in vessels, after it is pulled and 
sufficiently dry to ripple the seed. ‘Those per- 
sons having large barns, and every accommoda- 
tion for cleaning and storing flax in every stage 
of preparation, carry on a very considera- 
ble trade in this article. On my arrival in 
Dordrecht, viewed the flax-seed market, 
which is conducted with great order and regu- 
larity, and all sold by sample. In this town 
there are two sworn brokers, who exam- 
ine every description of seed and corn, and 
when any dispute arises between buyer and 





In Leyden I particularly ex- 


ing the value of bringing their articles to mark- 
et honestly, seldom vary from the quality of the 
sample. 

Wednesday 17th, proceeded from Dordrecht, 
through Breda and Antwerp, to St. Nicolas, in 
Flanders. On this line flax is also cultivated in 
large quantities ; that nearest to Holland I found 
the shortest and worst in quality, in consequence 
of the great and continued drought; but as I 
enterec further into Flanders the crops greatly 
improved, and in many parts of that country, 
and Brabant, I found it growing in great abun- 
dance, and of excellent quality. 


throughout the year, commencing at eight o’clock 
in the morning. In this market, flax is not sold 


and the quantity offered for sale by different indi-, 
viduals, is what they grow in the season, which, 





on the opposite side of the) is 1 ha > 
ants that,the stone, and seldom exceeds the latter quanti- inspection of it until my return through that ci- 





seller, as to quality, it is usually settled by those 
persons: but should the seller appeal to the 


varies from four to twenty stone, of 6} lbs. to 


ty. The flax in this market is thought to be 


sold is considerable, and may be computed at 
Some of this 
flax is purchased for English and Scotch mill- 
spinners, and shipped at Antwerp, and somc is 
sent to the South of France. The seed of this 
district is mostly sold for crushing, as the grow- 
ers are poor compared with those in Holland, 
and obliged to sell it as early as possible. 

From St. Nicolas, proceeded to Lokeran, 
where a seed, flax, and linen market is held’ 
every Friday throughout the year; in this 
market flax is also bought for Scotch and Eng-; 
lish houses, and the South of France; it is con-' 
sidered of a better quality, and commands a, 
higher price than the Dutch flax ; it is also pur- 
chased by different dealers residing in the town, 
the principal one of whom, *Mr. , I was in-! 
troduced to, and from whom I received all the| 
information I could wish. Mr. has dressed | 








ally, the fine of which is made up in pounds, and 
packed in small hoxes, and sent to Italy and 
Switzerland, in which countries it is spun for 
the finest lace manufacture, and sent, when in 
yarn, to France and Flanders, to be bleached and 
manufactured. Mr.—— gets all his flax dressed 
by women, who take it to their own houses, and, 
usually receive twenty-four pounds at a time,) 
which they return made up in pounds, each, 
pound subdivided into small parts, each suifici- 
ent to be placed on the Kockstaff at atime. The 
process of flax-dressing is performed here, and 
in France, on a hackle, somewhat different from 
ours; itis nearly square, and the teeth not more 
than two inches and a half long, and, although 
the work is well performed on it, it is not consi- 
dered by some English flax-dressers, as equal to 
an English hackle. Of Mr. I particularly 
inquired, if all the flax purchased by him gave 
seed, which he informed me it did even if intend- 
ed for the finest furfioses. Anxious that the 
honorable board should have an opportunity of 
seeing flax that had given seed, and which was 
Epvperes for the finest works, 1 purchased from 
Mr. ——a sufficient quantity of the article fo 
their inspection The market of Lokeran is o1, 
the same plan as that of St. Nicolas, as to th 
usual quantity offered for sale ; but the article is 











* This frerson received a silver medal from 
the Agricultural Society of Ghent yor produ- 
cing the cleanest and best fliaxin Flanders. 





by sample, because it is grown in small portions, | 





considered to be rather of a better quality. In 
the vicinity of this town there are seventy small 
bieach greens, and fifteen linseed oil-mills; the 
small farmers have, therefore, at all times, an 
opportunity of disposing of their seed, which 
they are in the habit of doing, as soon as it is rea- 
dy for market. With respect to the bleaching 
establishments in this neighbourhood, they are 
on the old plan, without machinery, every arti- 
cle being washed by the hands and feet, and eve 
ry description of linen bucked, and not boiled ; 
they are watered twice a day on the grass, and, 
towards the finish, are rubbed over while on the 
grass, with a solution of a soft soap and ley, 
which is applied with mops, made of hair, such 
as is used in painter’s brushes, but, in point of 
size, are similar to carpet brushes. This ope- 





Thursday, inspected the flax market of St./ration is performed by two men, who walk one 


Nicolas, which is held on that day of the week | 


on each side of the piece, gently rubbing in the 
solution. The last preparation, previous to the 
finish, is a steep in sour milk. 

Proceeced from Lokeran to Ghent, were one of 
the largest linen markets in Flanders is held 
every Friday ; but not being able to reach it in 
time for the market, I was obliged to defer my 


ty. In Ghent, considerable quantities of yarn 


hout the entire of Holland, better cleaned than the Dutch, and is said to is spun (for the lace manutfacture,) and bleach- 
ded in the Night ‘yield ten per cent. more ; the aggregate amount ed near Antwerp. 


Proceeded from Ghent to Aalst ; on the road, 
saw extensive crops of flax, and stopped at a 
flax farmers, who hasasmall hand machine for 
scutching, made by himself, and which he lets 
out to different persons in the country. This 
machine is similar to the lrish vertical mill, 
but on a small scale, and perferms its work ex- 
ceedingly well. TITwo women, one to turn and 
the other to scutch, attended by a girl, clean 
perfectly 56 lbs. of flax per day, if previously 
broken. In this neighbourhood there is a set of 
bruising machines, attached to a wind-mill, 
where the largest farmers bruise their flax, but 
the small ones break it by hand-blocks, &c.—In 
every case, however, the breaking of the flax 
in Flanders is easily performed, it 1s so well pre- 
nared in steeping. 

Same day arrived at Aalst, a seed, flax, and 
linen market, and waited on Mr. , a flax 
dealer, to whom I had an introduction, and from 
whom I received the most useful information. 
At present he buys flax for English merchants, 
and other persons, and attends the several mar- 
kets in his neighbourhood. While in Aalst, 
viewed a bleach-green, which is conducted on 
the same plan as those at Lokeran. 


From Aalst proceeded to Brussels, where a 
small flax and linen market is held; in this 
town I examined several pieces of linen, bleach- 
ed and unbleached; the former are very rudely 
made up, and great quantities of the latter are 
very coarse, and are dyed blue, for the use of 
the peasants of that country and Flanders, who 
uniformly wear blue frocks, or jackets and trow- 
sers: those for working days are a deep blue, 
of coarse linen, but those for Sundays and holy- 
days are of finer linen, and a brighter, or sky 
blue, and make a very neat, pretty, and desira- 
ble dress ; the latter are often used by many of 
the better classes in the country, when travel- 
ling or attending country business, 

Proceeded from Brussels to Tournay, by Halle 
Enghien, Ath, and Leuse, in all of which towns 
the linen manufacture is carried on. On the 
whole line from Brussels to “Tournay excellent 
flax is grown in considerable quantities; the 
greatest part of it was pulled, and set up to dry, 
in a manner differing trom the practice in Hol- 
land. In this country, and in France, flax, 
when put to dry, is not acd in bundles, but is pla- 
ced loose, ina sloping direction, in loug rows, 
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or ridges, the heads or boles to meet, and the 
root ends spread out so as to form a V reversed. 
At each end of the double rows of flax, and at 
certain intervals, stakes are driven into the 
ground to support them. This mode is decided 
ly preferable to bundles, because every part of 
the plant is equally presented to the influence of 
the air; but it should be observed, that it is 
suitable to a country where mild, calm weather 
prevails in the flax season. In the immediate 
vicinity of ‘Tournay, extensive crops of flax are 
grown, and many persons are engaged in spin- 
bing coarse linen yarns for the celebrated carpet 
manufactory of Messrs. Lefevre, the whole of 
which establishment they were so kind as to con- 
duct me through, and where I saw large quanti- 
ties of dinen yarn dyed as pertectly as worsted. 
Inthis manufactory 4,000 persons are at present 
engaged, 1,400 within the buildings, which I 
went through, and the remainder at their own 
houses. All the carpets sold in Brussels, and 
bearing the name ot that city, are here made, 
there being no manufacture of them in that 
place. Considerable quantities of linen are also 
made in this district, but chiefly for home con- 
sumption. 

From Tournay proceeded to Valenciennes, 
through the villageof St. Amand, in which the 
spinning of linen yarn and manufacture of cord- 
age, from native hemp, is extensively carried 
on, and great quantities of hemp and seed are 
sent by waterto Antwerp for shipment. In this 
village I saw some remarkably fine flax, of this 
year’s growth, that had given seed; and onthe 
road from there to Valenciennes, very fine crops 
of hemp were'to be seen in every direction, On 
this line, forthe first time, I met with the Gul- 
let plant, which all the way to Cambray | saw 
very generally cultivated, and which, as 1 un- 
derstood, forms a considerable branch of trade.— 
The Gillet is a species of the poppy, is sown in 
April, and pulled in July and August, and ap- 
peared to me to be a plant that could be advan- 


tageously cultivated in the South of Ireland.’ 


The seed is shaken from it in the field, in large 
baskets, with sheets under them, and thence 
conveyed to the stores. From this seed is obtain- 
eda very superior description of oil, the first 


run of which is sent to Marseilles, and there|fair tral of the French mode of spinning. 


gives seed, for it is in the after management of 
the flax-plant, the people of Cambray say, that 
every thing depends to render it fit for fine 
‘works. So tenacious is the government of 
France of this seed, as well as of flax, that the 
‘export of both is prohibited. The process of 
steeping and cleaning flax in this part of France, 
and in Flanders, from whence they get some 
supples, differs little from the vlan followed in 
Holland, every thing being done by hand ; but 
the greatest care is observed in every stage of 
preparation for the hackle. The process of’through the various departments I reckoned 60 
hackling in Cambray is performed, as in Flanders, men and 50 women employed, the latter are ge- 
by women, and with utensils of a similar des-!nerally engaged in the finishing process, that is, 
cription ; and from every inquiry I was enabled jas the goods approach to their final colour, they 
\to make, 1 could not find any inferiority in the|are washed in soap and water in large iuds, and, 
quality of the flax thus prepared for the foot-|if occasion require, brushed with a soft brush in 
wheel, or what is of equal importance, in the'those places where any sfot of ley may remain. 
“roduce from any given quantity of material, to/ It is here unnecessary for me to enter into a de- 
what is produced by our experienced flax dres-| tail of the process of bleaching, which is so well 


bricks in Cambray being made from flax that had 
given seed, I next visited the proprietor oi the 
most extensive bleach-green near Cambray ; 
having communicated to that gentleman my -ie- 
sire to view his establishment, he with great po- 
liteness took me through every part of it, and ex- 
plained every process; in this concern, two mil- 
lions of French ells, each of which contains 1} 
English yard, were bleached, /ast season without 
the aid of any kind of machinery, ev ery process 
being pertormed by men and women; on going 


sers with the most costly utensils. In every 
stage of hackling in France and Flanders a 
brush is used, but of a very different description 


to any | have ever seen in Ireland, and, in myj| 
humble judgment, is well calculated to open the! 


minute fibres of the plant, without injury to its 
substance or strength. One of those drushes I 
have purchased, for the inspection of the ho- 
norable board; and I doubt not, but its adoption 
by flax-dressers and spinners of fine yarn, will 
be found advantageous. In the construction of 
the tackling of the weeel for spinning cambric 
and lace, there is a material difference in the 
weight of the spindle, flyer, and bobbins, to 
those used in Ireland, the French being consider- 
ably lighter than ours, and the mode of applying 
motion to the bobbin is different, as it can be re- 
gulated with much more care and certainty than 


‘in the Ivish wheel; the mode of placing the flax 


on the distaff also differs materially trom the 
general practice. That an opportunity may be 
afforded to the Irish shinners of fine yarn of 
making trial of the plan followed in Cambray, 
without incurring any expense to themselves or 
the honorable board, I have procured a spin- 
dle, flyer, &c. for the finest yarn, which can be 
attached to one of the wheels in the Board’s mo- 
del room, and thus afford an opportunity for « 
It is 


mixed with olive oil, for sallads, &c. and sent to| here necessary to observe, that the yarn spun for 


Paris and other markets. 


The next run is used|cambric in France is never reeled ; itis sold by 


by painters, having the qualities of very quickly|the spinner on the bobbins, from which she 
drying, and not discolouring the finest shades of; winds it from the spinning spool, and which she 
paint, which linseed oil often does, by drying receives back when it is wound off by the pur- 
with a yellow tint: the second is also used in|chaser ; tne general custom in Cambray is, for 
making a very particular kind of soft soap for|those who spin on their own account, to sell the 
bleachers, and is found to clear and give a soft-;yarn to manutacturers, or dealers in that des- 
ness to linen, not to be obtained from common j|cription of yarn, who are generally respectable, 
soap ; it is in general use amongst all the bleach-| wealthy people, that keep establishments for 
ers of Cambray, for bleaching cambrics, linens,| warping, which they«lo from bobbins that the 
muslins, and every other description of fine|spinner winds on, and thus prepare the warps 
goods, and produces a lather, or froth, as white |according to the several sets the yarn is suited 
as snow; without this soap or composition, a)for ; those persons also prepare the yarn for the 
bleacher in Cambray told me he could not give/ weft, and a weaver can be at once supplied with 





his goods the softness and mellowness which 
they possess. The oil cake trom the seed of 
this plant is also given to the cattle —In Cam- 
toms made inquiries relative to the article of 
cambric peculiar to that town, or, as it is there 
called, Batist¢, from the name of the man who 
first introduced it, which it is said he was in 
duced to do, in consequence of the extreme soft- 
ness of the water in the neighbourhood. Here I 


was so fortunate as to see every process of this 
manufacture, from the preparation of the flax at 
the hackle, to its finish for the consumer; and 1 
was assured by many persons conversant with 
the business, that except for some very superior 
kinds of cambric, on a very limited and inconsi- 
derable scale, all flax used im that manufacture 


a warp and wett suitable to his business. Into 
‘one of those warping concerns I| was introduced, 
‘and purchased a warp ready for the loom, and I 
there’ saw several hundred warps, of different 
sets, ticketed and prepared for the weaver. 
lhe loom for weaving cambric which | exam- 
ined, differed little from a good Irish loom, ex- 


in the reach, but it was in every respect well put 
together, and made of sound and stout materi- 
als. The dressing used in weaving cambrics I 
particularly examined, and found it made of the 
Jinest flour that could be procured, which the 
weaver told me was always the case. 

Having made every inquiry that to me seemed 
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understood in the North of Ireland; but it may 
‘not be unimportant to observe, chat tie greatest 
pains are taker between every boil and buck, not 
to letthe linen be exposed to the air, until every 
particle ot ley be completely discharged from it. 
From every information I received throughout my 
jtour, I could not learn that linen is ever injured 
jin the bleaching process, either in France or 
Flanders. 
' From Cambray proceeded to Mons, in the vici- 
nity of which large quantities of hemp are srown, 
Jn Monday met Mr. , at Brussels, who 
procured me considerable information relative to 
the several linen markets in Flanders. 
trom Brussels went to Aalst, and from Aalst to 
Ghent, and inspected the linen market of that 
city. At this market there were eight hundred 
weavers, and three thousand pieces of linen ex- 
posed for sale, from 5d. to 2s. 4d. per ell Flemish, 
which is { yard English; gross value in market 
from seven to eight thousand pounds ; this mar- 
ketis heldin a large square, in which are placed 
a number of standards, marked with the breadtns 
o the different kinds of linen seld in the market; 
1c standards are placed at one end of the square, 
t sufficient distances to let the buyers pass be- 
ween the weavers, who stand in parallel lines, 
‘a conformity with the respective breadths of their 
neces as marked on the standards ; those of the 
same quality likewise stand together, and all 
iodge their pieces on boars, raised a few inches 
irom the ground. . Every description of linens in 
Flanders being made up the full breadth, are 
placed on one end on the planks, and are in this 
state examined by the purchasers ; previous to 
exposure for sale, every piec is inspected and 
breadthed by a public Sealmaster, appointed by 
the magistrates of the town, to whom he gives 
security, and engages to procure a sufficient num } 
ber of deputies; atter sale, the pieces are taken 
to a large measuring room where they are mea- 
sured, not by a machine or a stick like the Irish 
yard* measure; they are drawn over a long ta- 
ble, on which is fixed, at the distance of five ells, 
a brass plate with a rise in the centre of it about 
four inches long, two inches wide, and an inch 
and an half high; of these tables there were six; 
two men attended each table, when the end of 
the first fold of the piece is drawn over the table 








to the opposite end of it, from where the piece 


‘lies on the ground, the man at the brass plate 
cept its being what the weavers call very short’ 


makes astripe with red chalk on the piece where 
it rests upon the brass, calling aloud the mark, 





* This mode of meusuring seems to me to be pe- 
culiarly apfilicable to the Drogheda linens, of the 
short measure of which constant comfplainis ure 
made in London, Dublin, Sc. Sc. and I siauld 
most reshectfully suggest a grant of one measur- 


necessary to ascertain the fact of the general fa- rere Sor the service of that market. 
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aud so goes on marking, every time the piece is|they squeeze the yarn pertectly dry, and likewise sued by the Dutch boers is to be preferred to any 
driwn ever, until the end, when the number of/give it a degree of softness, without in the least:other. In all cases their mode of saving seed has 
times it passed are chalked on the end of the,injuring it. The potashes used in boiling and/decidedly the preference, in my estimation; and 
piece, with the odd ells less than five, which are bucking this yarnis at all times best sweet Alicant)it may be necessary to add, and to impress on the 
ascertained by narrow brass plates let into the;barilla, which is pounded and siited through a} minds ot the flax cultivators in Ireland, who sow 
table, close to the side on which the ells, with'copper seive. Uhe proprietor having told me that plant as an article of general commerce, that, 
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their subdivisions, are marked ; under the mea- that he only bleached the yarn, and that it was 
surement-mark is stamped, the arms of the town, finished and made up for sale by a person in the 
and the initials of the Sealmaster’s name; this city of Antwerp, | called at the inanutfactory and 
mode of measuring seems to give general satisfac- purchased a small quantity of the yarn for the in- 
tion to the weavers, who have ap opportunity of, spection of the honorable board, and which is sold 
keeping an account of every time their pieces arejat the rate of £47,786 13s. 4d. perton. The yarn 
passed over the table; in this man*er above’ which I purchased is not of the finest kind, but I 
9(0,000 ells of linen were measured the day I vi- have every reason to suppose, from the enquiries 


without the seed, the Dutch boers would consider 
their business a very unprofitable one. It is ge- 
‘nerally computed, that after all expenses of rip- 
‘pling, &c. the seed leaves at least from £8 to £9 
‘the English acre; and one of the most convincing 
proots that can be adduced in tavour of the Dutch 
mode ot flax cultivation is, that all the growers 
are independent, and many of thein have, within 


sited Ghent, and the entire business was done by I made, that it was spun froin flax that had given a few years, risen from very humble beginnings 
one o'clock, ‘The sum paid by the weaver for seed, a strong proof that allowing flax to seed is to considerable wealth. In the progress of my 
measuring is nearly the same as paid by our wea- no injury to its quality, if all the atter-operations several tours through the countries which I have 
vers, but the buyers make a deduction of five- be duly attended to. jvisited, | made it a particular point to examine, 
pence per piece for the pay table, &c. and some From Autwerp proceeded to Dordrecht, where! with care and attention, the soil in which flax is 
other charges are made tor town dues. |] inspected several oil mills, on which large quans|grown, and to ascertain, if possible, whether 

After having inspected the market of Ghent,|tities of the linseed saved in that neighbourhood these places possessed any local advantages for 
returned to Aalst, and next dsv (Saturdav) visit-jis consumed. ithe cultivation of that plant, which were not also 
ed the linen market of that town, in which the’ From Dordrecht visited the villages of Swyn-/ possessed by the growers in Ireland: as far as ny 
same regularity in breacthing, sealing and mea- drecht and S’Gravendacl, and examined several/humole judgment serves, 1 could not observe on 
suring is observed, as in Ghent; there were about’ cargoes of flax, of this year’s growth, from Zca- this mission, nor call to mind from the experience 
1000 pieces of Linen in this market, value up- land, particularly some grown in the vicinity of of many years, that the South of Ireland does not 
wards of L3000; many of them were of a better Zirczee and Targoes; this flax was of an excel- possess every requisite to admit of her growing 
description than the Ghent linens, and were from lent quality, was brought in large sailing vessels flax ot the same yuality, and to the same profit, 


6d. to 28. 4d. the Flemish ell, the general breadths direct from the field, and had on it the seed,/as is experienced in Holland, which however can- 


from one yard and half-quarter to ove yard and which is never rippled until it reaches the boer’s 
quarter. barn; in transporting this article from Zealand, 
From Aalst proceeded on Saturday to Antwerp, the greatest care is taken by every person em- 
where I remained Sunday, and on Monday visited ployed, and every sheafis counted into the boer’s 
La Blancherie Royale near that city, which was wagon; numerous crafts are employed in this bu 
erected by Philip, king of Spain, when in posses- siness, which is considered one of great impor- 
sion of Antwerp ; at this concern I was shown by tance to the country, and fast extending, and it 
the proprietor every process of bleaching the fin- is to be presumed must be a profitable one, as a 
est yarn used in the making of thread lace in great number of wealthy boers who reside be- 
France and Flanders, as at the bleach-ground in tween Dordrecht and Rotterdam are at present 
Cambray ; every operation is performed without extensively engaged in that branch of cultivation, 
the aid of machinery, and the yarn washed by mauy of them having this season grown in Zealand 
women, who sit in small boxes by the side of the from 30 to 40 markens of flax, which measure is 
river, and, while washing, are perfectly secure nearly equal to an acre and a half English, and 
from wet. All yarn bleached for lace is previ- for which they pay at the rate of £10 English per 
ously twisted from the spools on which it is spun, marken. For one season, one of the most intelli- 
and made into very short skeins, carefully lay and gent ot the flax boer’s informed me that, without 
water-banded. In every operation of whitening rev/, the charges for sowing, weeding, pulling, 
this varn the greatest care is taken, and the bleach drying, freight, rippling, and cleaning, on an aver- 
ground, which is laid down in planets, is kept age, were about 16d. per stone of 6} ibs. the en- 
close cut at ail times, and the yarn watered morn- tire of which goes amongst the peasantry, em- 
ing and evening with scoops. The boilers in this bracing every age of both sexes, and isin the flax 
establishment are all small, and not capable of district their principal dependance. 
holding more than one cwt. of yarneach, yetthe On lhursday, the 8th of August, proceeded to 
proprietor told me, he has had in one of them, the village ot Rysoort, situated between Dordrecht 
10,000 florins value of yarnat atime. The boil-'and Rotterdam, and which may be justly styled, 
ers are of hammered brass kept perfectly clean, the centre of the flax country of Holland, not on- 
with close covers that have vent holes to let ly from the quantities of that article grown in its 
off the steam, and in the process of boiling, the inmediate neighbourhood, but because three- 
yarn is placed in a thin sheet; exclusive of boil- fourths of the flax grown in Zealand is conveyed 
ing, this yarn receives the buck and gentle steep- there from the field, when suiliciently dry, to un- 
ing in weak warm ley ; it is in all cases finis)- dergo the various processes of rippling, steeping, 
ed by a steep in new milk, which is here consi- &c. Having remained in this part of the country 
dered ectually necessary to give it the clear for four days, the entire of which time | devoted 
white, for which all yarn for lxce made in France to visits amongst the flax boers and ‘aye mS A 
and Flanders is distinguished. The extreme de- who were engaged in every process of flax prepa- 
licacy of this yarn rendering it impossible to ration, (from rippling to bringing it te the break 
wring it in the usual way of other yarn, it is pla- and swingle.) I had ample leisure to obtain a 
cedin a coarse cloth, resembling a sailor’s ham- perfect knowledge ot the defai/ of every process, 
mock, both ends of which are fastened totwo ve- which I humbly hope I shail be able to communi- 
ry large irons fixed in pots, one ef them stan+- cate in such a manner as may be satisfactory to 
ing, and the other moveable, like a common ring; your honorable board. ‘The ime chosen for stay- 


not be done withont obtaining the seed, and pre- 
senting the article to market in that mer®hanta- 
ble shape, which must always insure a demand, 
and a remunerating price. 

Why so general an opinion, as has prevailed in 
Ireland for a series of years, that flax which gives 
seed is not adapted for her fine linens, should 
have taken place, I cannot conjecture, nor is it 
here necessary for me te dwell on; but I can un- 
dertake to assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that i have seen on this tour, flax, the growth of 
Holland, Zealand, Brabant, Flanders, and France, 
which has given seed, fully equal in quality to 
what is grown in other countries, and applied to 
the manufacture of articles of as fine a texture 
as any made in Ireland. In a word, the grow- 
ers of flax, in any of the countries I have named, 
would be considered as persons void of common 
understanding, did they not partake of every ad- 
vantage and benefit which nature gives to the 
flax crop, or, in other terms, if they did not 
save the seed with the same care, as is usually 





bestowed on every description of grain. 
In thus submitting my opinions, which I feel 


imyseli called onto doin obedience tothe in- 
structions of your honorable board, I wish to 


be understood as by no means recommending, 
that the cultivators of flax generally, farticular- 
fy those in the .Vorth of Ireland, where the 
linen trade is of vital imfortance, should vary 
from the plan they have hitherto pursued, until 
they have had full and ample proofs by prac- 
tical exfierience, that flax may be rendered 
suitable for the finest linens, and at the same 
time yield seed. To accomplish this object I 
would again respectfully suggest, that some ar- 
rangement be made by your honorable board 
to introduce in different districts the plan of cul- 
tivating flax, as practised universally throughout 
the Netherlands—a system that affords the in- 
dustrious farmer a full remuneration for his la- 
bour and capital, and gives employment to thou- 


at the moveable end is a kind of fly-wheel at-,in,, amongst the flax-farmers in and about Rysoort sands of the labouring poor, which, if attainable, 
tached to the moveabic hook, from which wheel!'was the most favouradle that could possibly be in the present state of the peasantry in the West 
there are projecting pins or sticks, like cogs of|selected, for all were performing every different and South of Ireland, would be of the greatest 


a wheel: when the yarn is carefully placed injprocess; and having in Flanders and France moment. Annexed to the report which | have 


rows in the bag or cloth, the fly- wheel is turned,| (where the crops are irom ten to twelve days ear- now the lonor to present to your honorahie 
and as the pressure becomes greater at everyjlier) seen similar operations, | had an opportunity board, I have given, under the head of Qovserva- 
turn, two men tread, one on each side of thel/of judging of the merits of the different systems,'¢ions, a detail of the mode practised throuzhout 
wheel,-on the projecting pins or cogs, and so give} ere | feel it my duty to state. that for regudari-ithe entire of Holland, Xc. in every process of 
their whole weight to the fiy, until by degrees|¢y and method, in every operation, the plan as dim and treatment of the flax plant, trom 
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the sowing of the seed until it was prepared for|often draw in a drag cart, full three tons each ; 
market. In thus following the instructions ofjand they rarely refuse to draw their very best, 


your honorable board, I learned that permit- 
ting the flax plant to seed is not only found to be 
of the highest importance by the cultivators, as a 
matter of profit in that respect, but is likewise 
considered as adding much to its tension and pro- 
duce of material, if properly steeped and treated 
in the after process; under this impression, 
whilst on my tour, I took the liberty of addres- 
sing your honorable board, and of suggesting 
to you such matters as then seemed to me likely 
to dorther the objects your honorable board has 
always had in view, that of promoting the gene- 
ral interest of the linen trade of Ireland, by im- 
proving the cultivation of flax; and I have now 
only to hope, that my humble efforts in your ser- 
vice in the Netherlands, may meet your appro- 


bation. 
I have the honor to be, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your most ob’t humble serv’t, 
PETER BESNARD. 
To the Right Hon. the Trustees of the 
Linen and Hempien sere emel 
( Zo be continued. ) 
———— yt) eae - 
ALBION’S SIXTH LETTER TO HIS SON. 
“ And thou thut stalk'st 
In pondgous boots beside thy reeking team, 
Thy day rolis on, exempt from household care, 
Thy wagon is thy mate, and the poor beasts 
That drag thy dull companion to and fro, 
Thine helpless charge, defiendent on thy care— 
Ah ! treat them kindly ! rude ae thou afpear’st, 
Yes show that thou hast mercy.” 





I now intend giving you a few observations on 
the horses of the Albion farm—these horses were 


even if harnessed to a post, being cool in temper, 
and very good natured. 


‘** Affection tothy memory ever true, 

Shall boast of mighty loads that Dobbin drew, 

And back to childhood shall the mind with pride 

Recount thy genticness in many a ride 

To pond, or field, or village fair, when thou 

Helds’t high thy braided mane and comely 
brow, 

Or freely bore thy burden tothe mill, 

Obey’d but one short law, thy driver’s will, 

And of: the tale shall rise to homely fame 

Upon thy gen’rous spirit and thy name.” 


As I have nearly got tothe end of my paper, 
an¢ having no more by me just now, I must defer 
what I have to say on the hackney horses, until 
another opportunity. ALBION, 
P. S—Albion writes with a pen made from a 
** Dutch quill”—of course, it is slow and periodi- 
cal in its movements, and it would be as easy to 
drive a “restive Donkey,” as to force his little 
Dutch friend into action, when the moon, or 
some other ruling filanet is unpropitious; how- 
ever, in all probability, it will keep going on at 
its own jog trot, which is about the speed of a 
snail’s gallop. 
—_ 
USE OF THE SWEET SPRINGS. 

Directions for travelling to and using the waters 

of the Sweet Springs—given by the late de- 

servedly lamented and celebrated Doctor 

Brown, to a much respected patient, who-was 

far advanced in a pulmonary disorder, and on 

the eve of setting out for the Sweet Springs, 

in the hope of rehhef.—£dit. dm. Far. 

DEAR SiR, 





the large Flanders’ dray, and the hackney kinds; 
the former, a bright black color, about sixteen 
and an half hands high, ears short, nostrils wide, 
under the jaws wide, eyes prominent—neck, 
short, arched, deep and thick, requiring a very 
large collar—withers, thick, and inclining towards 
the back—shoulders very deep, and projecting at 


s.greeably to my promise, I set down to pre- 
pare you a few directions relative to the best 
imanner of using the Sweet Spring waters. In 
pectoral disorders, to which class your’s belong, 
{these waters are only used asdrink. The pa- 
‘tients never use a cold bath. 

Experience has uniformly shown these springs 


es 
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the springs, should the weather be damp and 
rainy. Let your diet be such as you have been 
directed to use, as nearly as you can procure it. 
As a general rule, let it be light, and easy of di- 
gestion, 

As the fogs are great and frequent in those 
elevated mountainous regions, it is not right to 
go out of your hut in the morning, till those va- 
pours are gone. I have heard of much mischief 
from neglecting such precautions. In journeying 
trom here you must be careful not to fatigue 
yourself by too long stages. Recollect that by 
travelling slowly at first, the great journey is 
performed, in event, with more despatch, safety 
and usetulness. 

On the subject of bed and body clothes, let 
me remind you of the necessity of being wel! 
provided with flannel. That country is very cold 
through the morning and evenings. Before you 
get far from here, it is likely you, in your route, 
may pass over limestone countries, where the 
water is all of that kind. On such occasions, it 
is not uncommon for the travellers to feel the 
purgative effects of these waters to an inconve- 
nient degree. On such incidents, have recourse 
to occasional doses of iaudanumi or paregoric, as 
discharges from the bowels in your weakened si- 
tuation would be very undesirable. I do not re- 
collect, at present, any other circumstance worth 
communicating to you. 

I have only to add my sincere wishes for the 
success of your expedition, and my earnest pray- 
er that the kind preserver of mankind may guide 
you to streams of health, which in due time, 
will remove all your infirmities. 

GEORGE BROWN. 
\Friday Evening, June 8th, 1798. 
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BALTIMORE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT .—corRECTED WEEKLY. 
Flour, best white wheat, $8—Howard street 
Superfine, $7 25—fine do. $6 75—W harf, do. $6 50 
—New wheat, $1 25 to 1 27—Ked do. $1 10 




















the collar bone—chest, remarkably wide and low)to be very purgative on first using them. Hence to $1 18—Rye, 50 cents—Corn, 50 to 57 cents 
ribs, very round and long—back, short anc broad|it has been found expedient to commence with —country Oats, 31} cents— Beef, 8 cts, per lo. 
—loin, broad—rump, clifted, and joining well to|very sparing portions. I generally have direct--—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 


the loin—tail, thick and nearly in a line with the 
back—fundament, small—sheath, large—and the 
whole body deep, short and well rounded—thighs, 
full, particularly on the outside nearly down 
to the hock, and also on the inside, where they 
unite—knees and hocks, large—legs, short, flat 
at the sides, and surprisingly strung made—feet, 
large and round—hoof, of a dark color and wrink- 
ley ; andthe whole animal put together in the 
most complete manner—these horses formerly 
had manes nearly down to their knees, and legs 
covered with curled hair, with tails of an immense 
size, but of late, these peculiarities have got out 
of vogue ; nor is the black color so much prefer- 
red as formerly ; which is to be lamented, as it 
has induced people to cross them, with the view 
of getting stock of different colours, and of course 
a great many inferior horses will be produced. 
These kind of horses, excited in a particular 
manner, the admiration of the Emperor of Rus- 


sia, when in London, in the year 1814, where he! 


viewed at several of the Porter breweries, from 
sixty to an hundred of them in teams, at each es- 
ta».ishment, in harness o: the best kind, with po- 
lished brass hames and mountings, engraved with 
the owne ’s names, and equipped in the best man- 
ner ior Carrying porter to the various sale-liouses 
in that city —Dhese horses frequently 


sold'not be amiss to have a sufficient stock of those 
during the Frenci war, at from $500 to $1000/pectoral medicines which have been in use this 
each, they being almost invaluabie in the narrowjspring, as you may find them serviceable on the 
and crowded streets of London, as it is said they|road, or at some other particular times, even at 


eda gillthree or four times daily for the first 
three days, encreasing them gradually till they 
can be drank without regard to quantity. These 
waters are highly efficacious over almost every 
secretion of the body. They promote urine and 


the digestive organs, as will be proved by the 
keen appetite for food soon acquired there. 

On these pervading powers, which they so 
eminently possess, are reasonably conceived to 
depend their distinguished use in disorders of 
the breast, obstructions of which organ they 
seem so well fitted to overcome. While using 
this medicinal spring, patients generally find it 
best to discontinue any courses of medicines 
which they may have found proper to have be- 
fore employed. It being omly necessary to have 
occasional resort to medicine, to operate any 
accidental symptom which may occur—for in- 
stance, should a lax come on, either trom a too 
hasty use of the water, or from catching cold, 
itis necessary to check it by occasional doses of 
either laudanum or paregoric. On the contrary, 
should the habit become costive by journeying, 
or any other cause, it will be proper to use on 
isuch occasions, one or two of the laxative pills 
‘which you sbali be furnished with. It will also 





perspiration freely, and give great perfection to) 


con, hog round, $10—Pork, $4 50 to 5 50 
per c. lb—6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts —Red Clover Seed, $5 30 
a $6—--Orchard Grass do. $3--Herds’ Grass do. $3 
- Timothy do. $4 50-—Millet, none-—Buck wheat, 
none-—Fiax Seed, 75 to 80 cts.—Whiskey, trom 
the wagons 36 cts. per gal. including the bar- 
rel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, $6 50, scarce—Herrings, 
No. 1, $2 75 per bbl.—-No. 2, $2 50-—Fine sult, 
60 to 65 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 70—butter, 
(firkin) 14 cts. per lb.—Egys, 16 cts. per doz. 
—New Hay, $14 per ton—straw, $8. 

MaryYLanp ‘Topacco.—Extra Fine Yellow, 
$35 to 445—Fine do., $18 to $3u—Fine Spang- 
led and Red, $12 to $18—good Red, 56 to Siu— 
common crop, $3 to gs. 

Sales.—1 bind. extra Fine Yellow, raised by 
Major John Graham of Frederick county, sold at 
$45 per hundred; a sample of which is left at 
this office, for the inspection of planters.—95 
hhds, raised by Thomas B. Crawford of Prince 
George’s County, say 28 Seconds averaged 6 50 
—67 First at $18 3-8—30 hhds. very fine Pa- 
tuxent 310 to ¥25, by different planters. 








vomted every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S. SKINNEK. bdr 
tor, by JOSEPit ROBINSON, on the North West cornes of Market 
und B+ ividere streets, Balimore ; where every deseripnon o Book 
and Jub Prmting is executed with nea ness and dt spateh—Orders 





trom # distance for PRINTING or BINDING, wnb proper dP 
rectiuns proumpty attended to, addressed to J. Robinson, Balasore 
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‘Internal Improvement. 


ON THE PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE, 
TO MARYLAND, OF A CANAL TO THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No. X. 
(Continued from our last. ) 


Jo whatever extent the agency of an intriguing, 
or log-rolling folicy is required in the sufifior: 





abundance of four by waggons from over the|the most eligible route to the confluence ot 
South mountain from about Hager’s Town, and/Cheat river with the Monongahela. 

other parts equally or more remote, and nearly,| 96. From Cumberland on the Potomac to the 
or perhaps the whole from about Frederick}mouth of the Cheat, the distance, as measured 
Town, so that, under all circumstances, there|on the United States map (93) before mentioned 
appears to be great reason to believe, that, onlyjis 65 miles, which, by the proportion (48) for- 
a very small part of Maryland would remain to} merly adopted is equivalent to an estimated wa- 
be benefitted by means of the Potomac Canal,|ter route of 106 miles, and for a Canal of this 
alone, without its afifiendages ; only a part of the;length the estimated cost at $10,000 per mile is 
two counties of Allegany and Washington, and/ $1,060,000. Upon this route the extra lockage 


of an object, we may rest assured, that, all is|a narrow slip of a few miles wide along the 

not right, chat the object itself must be destitute|very margin of the Canal, East of the South 

of real merit, in an equal proportion. mountain. 

91. But were the Potomac Canal in full ope-| 93. Hence it is evident, that if Maryland 
ration, it must be conclusively evident to eve-'can, at ali, indulge the expectation of any 
ry person acquainted with the topography of’ material advantage from the Potomac Canal, it 
the country, that to the great bulk of Frederick must be through the medium of its appenda- 
county it could be of little or no benefit without'ges. Agreeably to a large map of the United 
its appendages. It cannot be supposed, for ex-/ States, by Samuel Lewis, the distance between 
ample, that any farmer of common intelligence, Baltimore and Harper’s Ferry, appears to be 
in the vicinity of Westminster, Taney ‘Town,’ 584 miles; between Bladensburg and Dennis A. 
Emmitsburg, Creager’s Town, Woodsborough, or, Smith’s bridge over the Patapsco on the Wash- 
Liberty ‘Town, would ever load up his waggon ington turnpike, (the two nearest extremities of 
and drive across the country to the Canal, when,the proposed cross cut Canal,) 25 miles. Con- 
he coulda, with much greater facility pursue a;sequeutly, by the proportion already explained 
good turppike road directly to Baltimore. The) (48) the estimated length of the respective water 
extra labour, and loss of time that would be in- routes will be 95 and 40 miles, and the estimated 
separable from the frequent loading of waggons, cost of each at $10,000 per mile, 950,000, and 
then driving them to the Canal, there unload- $400,000. These added to $500,000 the appro- 
ing, and perhaps storing the load, or otherwise priation applied for (85) and $1,850,000, the 
locking out for a boat te transport itto the Dis- sum, is the estimated cost to Marvland of the 
trict; mecting most probably with several dis- Potomac Canal and its appendages. 
appointments, and after being detained until) 94. ‘The utmost expectation that can be indul- 
late, having to drive home empty, in the dark ; ged for this expenditure appears to be $83,353, 
and also from not having gone to market, where that is, one third of my estimate of $250,000 
fanily supplies were plenty and cheap, and from 10,000 square miles, which has been ex- 
could have been all laid in, in an hour or two, plained (83) to be $10,000 more than the estimate 
would be under the necessity of spending, per- of the Potomac Commissioners, and an annual 
haps a day or two, in sending here and there gratuity (86) of two millionsto the public ; which 
for sugar, coffee, tea and many other articles, at two millions are, in other words, the merchant’s 
their advanced retail prices, are among the cir- profits, and afterwards the means (90) of sub- 
cumstances that would presently induce people sistence, habitation and clothing ~~ to the po-| 
to exercise a little cool and é¢eliberate refiec- pulation, amounting to 20 millions, But $83,333) 
tion, Thus it would presently become a subject profit on an expenditure of $1,850,000 is only 44 
of serious estimate and experiment, whether, ua- per cent. ; and it is presumed to be not only im- 
der all circumstances an advantage would not, probable, but morally impossible, for an assem- 





jwould, of necessity, be very great. From the 
best data of which I have any knowledge, I 
am inclined to believe it might not be less than 
1800 feet, of which the estimated cost at $625 
per foot is $1,125,000. By a-native of England, 
of known veracity, I have been informed that 
the expenditure upon some of the tunnels of the 
Canais in that country, where it has been neces- 
sary to arch them all round, has amounted to a 
‘guinea aninch, running measure. But let it be 
‘supposed that in the instance before us no arch- 
‘ing would be necessary, and that the excava- 
jtion might be effected for $2 and a half an inch, 
‘only 17 cents more than one half of the very r 
\duced price of English labour, and at that rate 
ithe cost of 126,720, the inches in two miics, 
lwillbe 316,800, which being added ta the two 
preceding sums, the estimated cost of the Po- 
tomac connexion is $2,501,800, or rejecting the 
odd $180C, the estimate will be two millions and 
a half, 

97. Ina “Sketch of the improvements a' ready 
made in Pennsylvania,” published withan  — 
1818, page 61 are these words: “On ji 
“* Middle Town we ascend (the Susqueha : 
“miles against a gentle current to the mo: 
“Juniata. This is a large river, and may, “*\: 
“few improvements, he easily ascended, a 
“seasons of the year, when aot frozen, to Pop 
“run; from the head waters of which to th: ¢ 
‘‘of Conemaugh there isa portage of 16 miles; 
““and down the Conemaugh to the Allegany 
“the water route is perfectiy practicable. It is 
‘“‘further stated that from thence the navigation 
“is good into the Ohio, and all the vast waters 
“of the West.” ‘Tothese accounts it is added, 








in general, be gained, except, within 6, 8, or bly, more especially the intelligent Assembly 
10 miles of the Canal, by resuming the old of Maryland, ever to become so strangely infa-! 
practice of using waggons instead of boats as tuated as to make 44 per cent. per annum their} 
the preferable means of transport, to and from choice, when at the same time from 374 to 50 
market. Let rone be deceived by the delirium per cent. per annum was waiting, (85) and ho-, 
of an excessive Canal fever. Our waggonsare fing to be honored with their acceptance. Should, 
not yetto be thrown away. ‘either, are our such an enormous error, however, in defiance’ 


turnpike roads to be deserted. 
tricts of country that are near to market, they 
will always be useful. It is principally for those 
that are remote, that boats and canals are es- 
sential. Farmers at a moderate distance who 
have horses that, if idle, must be fed, will find 
it an advantage to have their teams upen the 
road in the winter, instead of paying the cash 
for boat transport upon the Canal. 

92. In addition to all these circumstances, 
which, it may fairly be presumed; would be es- 
timated low at an average of 50 cents on a bar- 
rel ot flour, exclusive of the winter hauling, I 
believe it isa fact, well known, that the Bal- 
timore merchants are in the habit of buying 
dearer and selling cheaper thas those of the 
District. On the article of flour I have under- 
stood that from 25 to 50 cents per barrel is the 
usual ciflerence. ‘Lhe average of these is, 
874 cents, to which adding the above 50 cents,! 
and the low estimate of 124 cents for the; 
advantage of frurchasing return articles cheap,) 
the amount is one dollar per barrel in ta- 
vour of turnpike conveyance. 


ry rationally, be concluded that this dollar, or|preferable 1oute wovld be, not to descend the |sufficient. 


For those dis- of all reason and justice to the contrary, be 


once committed, I trust, there would, at least, 
be intelligence enough in the community, never 
again to fiut it in the power of any individual, 
either pricipal or accessary, to repeat the like 
outrageous blunder. 

95. High calculations, again, are made in fa- 
vour of the Potomac route in another respect. 
By its patrons it is with great confidence held 
up to view as the only channel through which 
aby opportunity is afforded of extending a Ca- 
nal over the Allegany mountain, soasto form a 
navigable communication between the Eastern 
and Western waters. But as there is nothing 
more easy than for very zcalous advocates to be 
mistaken, I will, if they please suppose it, at 
least, possible for them to be in an error (80, 
81) upon the present occasion, until the fact 
shall either be proved or disproved by an actu- 
al investigation of the ground. In the meantime 
it may be expecient to offer for consideration 
some estimates tending to explain the great im- 
portance of such an investigation. It has been: 


that “from the 5th of March to the 10th of May 
“last, (probably 1817) there passed down the 
“Conemaugh river, 59 flat-bottomed boats, load- 
“‘ed with bar-iron, salt and store goods from Phi- 
“Jadelphia, and each boat carrying from 20 to 
“ 40 tons.” 

98. Thus it appears that with a portage of only 
16 miles, this is already a route of business, 
which agrecebly to the proportion (48) before 
adopted is equal to 25 miles of water route. But 
when I take into view the vast increase of popu- 
lation in the Western country ; that in the state 
of Ohio, for example, it was Sut 3,000 in 1791; 
that in 1800 it was 42,156, more than 14 for one, 
in 9 years; 230,760 in 1810, and 581,454 in 1820, 
nearly 45 per cent. greater than the whole popu- 
lation of Maryland, it is evident that the vast 
burthen of trade that would be certain to require 
a passage in that direction, would render a Ca- 
nal of greater length indispensible so asto en- 
sure a greater and more certain supply of water, 
in dry scasons, for its river conveyance to and 
from the Lastern and Western extremity of the 
Canal. . 

99. Accordingly, it appears by Reading How- 
ell’s map ot Pennsylvania, that the distance is 30 
miles between the confluence of Middle Branch 
with the Franks Town branch of the Juniata, 
and the coniluence of Litthe Conemaugh with 
Conemaugh river, at bot which points it 1s pro- 


Thus it may, ve-|represented, that in the Potomac direction, the{bable the supply of water would at alltimes be 


by the former proportion (48) the es- 


more upon every barrel, for the estimate is very|Yohogany, ow account of its rapids and talls,jtimated length of Canal would be (49,) say 50 
low, in conjunction with the great advantage of|and the rocky, confined and unfavourable ravine! miles, and its estimated cost at $10,000 per mile 


Winter henlit 


VoL. 5.—20, 


would be certain to bring an'of its channel; but tocontinue the Canalalcug’ $500,000. 


There is reason to expect that un tins 
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direction the extra lockage would be still great- 
er than upon the Potomac route, owing to the 
mountain being higher. ‘To make a liberal al- 
lowance let it be estimated at 2,400 feet, which 
at $625 per foot, as before, would cost $1,500,000 
and produce for the aggregate: estimate of 
the Susquehanna connexion two millions of dol- 
lars. Thus the difference between the two es- 
timated expenditures is half a million of dol- 
lars in favour of making not the Potomac, but the 
Susquehanna the medium of connexion. 

100. My object in submitting the foregoing 
estimates for consideration has not been with any 
prospect of exhibiting to view the precise num- 
ber of dollars and cents of expenditure that 
would be required ; but to endeavour to explain 
with certainty, in what direction dollars and 
cents may be expended to the greatest advan- 
tage. In this, I trust, I have succeeded beyond 
contradiction. Under existing circumstances, it 
would appear to be impossible, fora single doubt 
to obtrude itself into any candid and intelligent 
mind upon the subject, Even in the economy of 
$366,000 on the article of fuel, were the coal 
to be equally well supplied from the Potomac, 
the benefit would be reduced in the same pro- 
portion that $1,850,000 the estimated cost of 
the Potomac Canal and its appendages, exceeds 
that of one million for a Canal to the Susque- 





hanna; that is, it would be reduced in the ratio 
of 37 to 20, and instead of being $360,000, it 


would be only $194,600. Upon the same prin-; 


ciple -83,333 to the stockholders, would be re- 
duced to » 45,045 ; and two millions towards sup- 
plying the population with subsistence, habita- 
tion and clothing, to 41,081,081. The sum of 
these advantages in favour of the Susquehanna 
may be thus represented : 





From the | From the 
Potomac. | Susque’na 








194,600}  360,0u0 
45,045 500,000 
1,081,081 | 12,000,000 


Economy in fuel 
Am’t to the stockhold’s 
Benefit to the population 





1,320,726 12,86u,000 


1,320,726 








Difference in favour of the Susque’na 11,539,274 





101. Or, the aggregate advantage in favour of 
the Susquehanna may be more distinctly compre- 
hended in the following form: By 1,121,121 the 


unless he had reason to believe he was to be 
opposed by bribery and corruption, or the tan- 
tamount operations of an intriguing and log- 
rolling policy. Bribery and corruption are 
terms too familiar not to be well understood ; 
but for the information of any who may be un- 
acquainted with the origin of a dog-rolling fo- 
licy, the following short explanation may be use- 
ful: Among a neighbourhood of farmers in the! 


interior of our country, should they happen to) 


[August 8, 1825. 


upper side of the clay, when the pond happened 
to be dry ; but would, in all probability, preveht 
weeds ; and, when the pond required to be clean~ 
ed from mud, would be a regular floor to work 
upon.” And the “ only objection he has heard 
made to paving the bottoms of ponds, is, that it 
would be a temptation to cattle to gointo the wa- 
ter, in hot weather; and, by standing there, 
would not only foul the water, but in time tread 
up the pavement, and injure the clay ; whereas 


have parcels of their land greatly incumbered'sharp loose stones prevent their going farther 
with heavy timber, it is a very common practice than the edge. If the stones made use of in a pave- 


to make dog-rollings, at which a number of 
them Aclfp each other for help again, in rolling) 
and collecting the logs into large heaps, that are 
afterwards set on fire and consumed out of the 
way. Hencethe very significant epithet of log- 
rolling froliticians has been conferred upon that 
unprincipled class of law makers, who, descend- 
ing from their incumbent duty, and the high 
responsibility and dignity of their station, debase | 


ithemselves into creatures of mere barter and! 


compromise for party purposes: Come vote for 
our Bill, and we, in return will vote for yours. 

103. Inthe American Farmer under Qate 11th 
July, 1823, page 123 column 3, a Potomac 
advocate has preferred his address, jrinci- 
hally to farmers and flanters,—you who 
cultivate the soil,—you are the strength and 
sinews of the state,—you ought to be, according 
to your importance, independent, to give tone to 
secondary interests, instead of being governed 
by them, Exercise your right of suffrage at the 
ensuing election, judiciously and independently ; 
and then you will infuse your spirit into the 
next Legislature. But I trust that the farmers 
and planters, the strength and sinews of the 
state, who are thus addressed and called upon 
to exert their energies, wil! be more guarded 
in whatthey do than to suffer the fire of party 
to consume their intelligence. It must be con- 
clusively evident to you, that it would be an 
extremely injudicious exercise of your righ: of 
suffrage, should you infuse into the next legisla- 
ture a spirit sufficiently obstinate and perverted 
to give any interests either primary or secon- 
dary, the very irrational and discordant tone ot 
selecting one enterprise to the exclusion of 
another of more than eleven times its promise 
of real utility and importance to the community. 
Does that wrong-headed candidate for office 
really exist, who could avow himself ready and 
willing to make such a most unwarrantable 





sum of the two lower amounts in the above table;choice? Does he unworthily breathe the air of 
in favour of the Potomac, divide $12,500,000 the! Maryland? Permit me, if such be the fact, to 


sum of the two opposite amounts in favour of, 
the Susquehanna, and the quotient, which is, 


appeal, most strenuously, not only to the far- 
mers and planters, but to the whole body of the 


eleven and one tenth, is proof positive from ac-| Population en masse, to all who have any due re- 


tual calculation, that leaving out of the question! 


gard to the future prosperity of the state, their 


both the economy on fuel, and the advantage of/OWn interest, or the benefit of posterity, whe- 


half a million (99) in the cost of extending a 
Canal navigation over the Allegany, to unite 
with the waters of the West, the importance to 
Maryland, of a Canal to the Susquehanna is 
more than eleven times greater, in proportion to 
the uired expenditure, than that of the Po- 
tomac Canal and its appendages. 

102. This is evidence, in my estimation, at 
least, of a character too incontrovertible to be 
disputed. It appears to be sufficiently conclusive 
to carry complete conviction to every candid 
and intelligent mind, of the great and decided 
preference that is certainly and justly due to 
the Susquehanna Canal as the first and pre- 
eminent object of attention. Were even the 
most determined Potomac advocate to have a 
trial depending in court, of the utmost impor- 
tance, and to possess equally invincible evi- 
dence in favour of his pretensions, he would, no 
doubt, feel himself entirely confident of success, 





ther it is not high time thatan alarm were pro- 
claimed aloud from Dan to Beer-Sheba, that a 
watch word were impressively given to every 
individual, to all classes of society: Be on your 
guard. Beware of that évg-rolling politician. 
Put it not in his power to do you an injury. 
Withhold from him your votes, ¢o a@ man, and 
reserve them for another who is better than he. 
WILLIAM KENWORTHY. 


AGRICULTURE, 


WATER PONDS FOR THE USE OF CAT- 
TLE AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 
( Concluded from page 146. ) 

Mr. Marshall suggests that “a pavement 
would be a more regular covering ; and, if the 
stones were set in lime and sand, would not only 
prevent worms from getting into the mould, and 

















ment were sufficiently large, the latter part of the 
objection would fall ; and whether cattle stand- 
ing in a pool, in summer, be detrimental or benc- 
ficial may, he thinks, be a disputable point.” 
But that “‘ whether or not the inside of the ba- 
son Ought to be paved, the rim should certain- 
ly be a broad smooth causeway, with a gentle 
grassy slope from it; especially on the lower 
side ; that the cattle may approach the water, 
without wading in dirt, tothe injury of the bank: 
and without having sharp loose stones to walk 
and stand on, while drinking.” He thinks that 
‘“‘a drinking pool, formed by a skilful artist, full 
tothe brim free from weeds, and smooth round 
the edge, is, in a green pasture ground, as 
agreeable an object, as the eve can be entertained 
with,” in such situations. 

W ith respect to the “ 6, orthe season of mak- 
ing them, the autumn is esteemed the best time, 
ashas been seen above. Drought and frost are 
both enemies tonew made ponds. In autumn, 
drought has generally abated, and a sufficiency of 
rain water may be exvyected in this season, to fill 
them before frost sets in. A covering of 
straw over the stones is the usual guard against 
the extremities of seasons.” And where “a 
reservoir is formed in a slope, where the lower 
side requires to be raised with loose earth, it 
ought to remaina considerable time to settle, be- 
fore the coatings be put on, otherwise, it is liable 
to settle afterwards, and crack the clay. He has 
seen an instance of miscarriage through this ne- 
slect. If there be much made earth requisite to 
be raised, the excavation ought to be formed 
‘welve months before the claying be done,” and 
if longer it is the better, 

In speaking of the 7, or expense, Mr. Marshall 
remarks that though “ itis not now twenty years 
sitice the discovery was made, the art is still par- 
tially hid under the veil of mystery ; and is not 
yet become familiar to common farm laborers. 
In this neighbourhood, ponds still continue to be 
made, by men from the wolds ; all of them, in re- 
alitv or pretence, pupils of the first inventors.” 
Ana “these men generally work by the gross; 
the price being in proportion to the diameter : 
but they seem, he says, to have no regular me- 
thod of calculation” on the subject. 


It is added that “ ten pounds were formerly giv- 
en, and may now be considered as a medium price, 
for twenty yards diameter; forming, claying, co- 
vering, and, generally, digging the clay, includ- 
ed; all carriage and extra labor being done by 
the employer. But in the early days of the art, 
and when two coats of clay were used, twenty 
pounds were, he says, given for ponds of this di- 
mension.” He states that “a circle twenty 
yards in diame':r contains in its area 314 sq: are 
yards. Therefore, each square yard of surtace 
costs, at this price, seven pence-halfpenny ” And 
that the solid contents of a cone, whose base is 
60 feet diameter, and whose height is six feet is 
269,4 cubical yards; each of which costs, in the 
above instance, eleven-pence-half penny.” It is 
further stated that “ five pounds have been given 
for a pond, twelve yards in diameter: which is 
ten-pence-half penny, each square yard oi sur- 
face ; and supposing it four feet deep, two shillings 
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each cubical yard of water.” And three guineas 
were given for forty feet diameter, and four feet 
deep, the «xcavation having been previously 
formed. This may be called four pounds for the 
gross; Which is about sevenpence a square yard 
of surface ; or fifteen-pence-halfpenny, each cu- 
bical yard of water.” He adds that “ the men, 
in the last case, earned about three shillings and 
sixpence a day, without extraordinary exertion. 
In the first-mentioned instance, the same work- 
men did (according to their own assertion) make 
more than two shillings and sixpencea day. But 
a large pond gives longer employment ; and the 





this serious inconveniency. In many situations, 
artificial ponds may, he thinks, repay the expense 
of making, the first dry season. Driving stock 
to distant water, in hot weather, and ina busy 
season, is an expense, and detriment to the stock 
so driven, which it would be difficult to estimate 
in many instances.” 

This important subject is concluded by remark- 
ing that on ** examining the ponds in this neigh- 
bourhood, which have been made some years, 
the evil effect of covering with loose stones is evi- 
\dent. As for one, two, three, or more yards 
round the edges, according tothetime they have 





business of pond-making being uncertain and in-|been made, the use they have been liable to, and 
constant, travelling workmen can, he says, afford|to the steepness of their sides,—the stones are 
to make a large pond at a cheaper rate, than a entirely displaced, or trodden into the clay ; 
small one.” And “the curve superfices, or su-, Which is, by this means, exposed to the feet of 
perficial eontents of the sides, of a cone twenty Cattle, and to the open attack of drought and 
yards in diameter at the base, and two yards;worms. For a while, he says, the clay even 
high, is, he observes, about 320 square yards.|thus exposed, preserves its retentiveness ; but in 
This in making a pond of those dimensions, is the/time it ts destroyed, and the most valuable part 
quantity of coating: for each yard of which near,of the pond entirely lost.” He adds that “this 
74d. was given in the first instance, and less than effect is so probable, so evident to be foreseen, 
7d. in the last. Sixpence each square yard of that, on the first reflection, it seems astonishing 
surface to be coated, may perhaps be taken as a SO unsuitable a covering should be universally 
fair medium price.” At present, however, work adopted. A beast when it goes into a drinking 
of this sort is performed at a much higher price p't, necessarily throws the chief part of its weight 
as from ten pence to a shilling or more. upon its fore-feet ; which, in the act of drinking, 

In order “to ascertain the quantity of coating 0st especially ae eee cee a of 
to be done, he advises to measure the exact cir- forcing, whatever t § Reaper *U a _ : Ope, 
cumference or rim of the pit, when finally form- “oY ppg the a gn beged Mle : A wes ie s — 
ed and adjusted for claying ; this dimension mul-!741¢ 0 @ Bop per eran seo ; ge haa Hg 
tiplied by halfthe length (or depth) of the side pre eg a es re on — “ om ah rae 
(measuring from the brink, down the slope, to BTe@ter or | —_ oe y rey “ss : 
the centre) is the quantity of surface to be clay- length of gs the gests res a oe ie 
ed and coated. The digging would (under ne ernet ee yes ang ay te wes ay) 
mode of calculation) fall proportionably heavier, | ~ O mt Bi seh iek ani © sare sae! phe 
on a large pond than on a small one; but this) olished eek lee wala, clita: alien th aa 
— er le a x Mire SOP AMINES | crishable nature, ; a species of chalk ; which 
abe od. - ; oa 

It is added that “ the quantity of clay used, in| °” being eee to air = payne — ede 
the first instance, was about forty cart loads, pore me Ye en iy — assve wero: % } bi rae , 
fetched about three miles: in the last, about fif- sathesirg, De ut einai oe oF ti ee ex rom 
teen loads fetched one mile. The quantity of pr Ba san ppreene Pansy, eit eae poe 
; ; r she " ‘< re f ’ ’ 
lime, in the former case, one chaldron ; in the tholight of the first inventors ; (indeed upon the 
et ee eee. wolds there was no alternative) ; and it is not to 

On these grounds, he says, “ itis plain thatthe!). wondered at, that their pupils, mostly day la- 
larger the pond, the less in proportion is the ex-'porers, should imitate the practice in this coun- 
pense. A reservoir, to contain two hundred CU-'try, by making use of loose stones for the pur- 
bical yards of water, requires little more than | nose.” But “ perishable or soft stones of any spe- 
three hundred square yards of coating ; whereas cies, a strong rough gravel, or even sand, would, 








cured. 

For this purpose he would “ beg leave to di- 
rect the attention to one never-failing source of 
water in this island, which if duly husbanded, 
will certainly, he says, preclude the danger of 
want at any season for almost any purpose, either 
for man or beast that can ever occur. He here 
refers tothe rain that falls upon the roofs of hous- 
es, which amounts to a much greater quantity 
than most persons are aware of, It has been as- 
certained by repeated experiments that in scarce- 
ly any part of this island does there fall less 
than 28 inches deep ina year. Atthis rate there 
will fall upon every square foot of roof of any house 
above seventeen gallons and a half of water ; or 
upwards ot two hogsheads and a half on every 
square yard. At that rate, a house of thirty feet 
in length and twenty in width (which is not lar- 
ger than an ordinary cottage), would collect one 
hundred and seventy-five hogsheads in a year, 
which would afford the expenditure of half a 
hogshead per day. There are few farms with 
their offices that have not roofs to ten times the 
extent of the above; so that were this water all 
preserved they could expend at the rate of five 
hogsheads a day throughout the whole year, 
which would be sufficient for a very extensive 
stock of cattle. But when we consider that in 
almost every situation cattle can be easily sup- 
plied with water from other sources tor the 
greatest part of the year, it will appear very 
plain, that if all this water were carefully pre- 
served,no farm could ever be in want of water 
for cattle or other purposes. All that is wanted 
then is, to discover an easy manner of collecting 
and preserving that water till it shall be want- 
ed ;” which he proceeds to show is not a diili- 
cult matter. ‘ Few houses are now built, he says, 
without having spouts placed along the eaves to 
collect the rain-water and convey it into a reser- 
voir, usually a wooden cask, for the purpose of 
washing. But this reservoir is usually so small 
as soon to be filled, when the surplus runs over 
andis lost. Instead of that let the whole of the 
water thus collected, be led by pipes toone place, 
where it may be let into a well, dug in the 
ground to a proper depth for that purpose, and 
covered at top. It will there be screened from 
the sun, and prevented trom evaporation, so as 
to be kept sweet and cool as long as is necessa- 
ry ; and it is well kaown that no water is so 





one tocontain only fifty yards of water, would re-/he be ieves, be better than loose, hard, unperish- 
quire one hundred and twenty yards of coating ; able stones.” Though “ in this neighbourhood, 
consequently, a cubical yard of the former, would where stones of various kinds abound, or, in any 
only cost ( at nine pence a yard for manual la- country, where stones of a proper size can be pro- 
bor, materials and carriage) eighteen pence ; cured, ata moderate expense, there appears to 





while the same quantity of the latter, would cost 


pure and wholesome a» rain water. But to those 
who are peculiarly delicate it may occur, that 
some impurities may be washed off by the rain 


from the roof, which they would wish to get rid 
of. ‘This may be easily and effectually done. 


farm uses, in situations where it is not easily pro- 


near two shillings and sixpence. This is there- 
fore a point that should be attended to in this sort 
of work. 

In speaking of the benefits of these ponds, it 
is remarked that, “the superiority of those 
made in the manner above described, to those 
which have formerly been made, by some other 
art, or which have been formed by nature or ac- 
cident, may be mentioned. During the dry sea- 
sons which have prevailed of late years, it has 
been observed, he says, that newly made ponds 
retain a supply of water, when tne waters of 
other stagnant drinking places are dried up. 
This can only be accounted for, he thinks, per: 
haps, by their perfect retentiveness, and by their 
being free from weeds, which convert to their 
own nourishment, and throw off daily by perspira- 
tion, a great quantity of water. Upon the wolds 
their excellence was, he says, most conspicuous ; 
—while one man was driving his stock, three 
or four miles to water, his neighbours, “ who had 


him to be no choice, with respect to covering. By sinking another well at a moderate distance 
A regular firm pavement, strong enough to bear|from the first, making a passage between the 
stock without animpression, would last through two near the bottom, to be filled up with small 
ages ; and although the expense, in the first in-;clean sand and gravel, through which the water 
stance, would be something more than that ofjmust percolate before it reach the last well ; in 


loose stones, its durability would, in the end, 
doubly repay it. Even the wold ponds, which 
have been made fifteen or twenty years, are ma- 
ny of them beginning to fail, and will, in a few 
years more, require to be fresh coated: whereas, 
a pond properly paved would, in all human pro- 
bability, remain perfect, for at least a century, 
Where rough stones are used they should be pla- 
ced with the smooth side downwards, upon the 
clay.” And besides this the pavement of stones 
has, he thinks much less tendency to be disturb- 
ed by the pressure of the feet of the animals, 
from its being a sort of an inverted dome which 


consequence of which it will be perfectly puri- 
fied. ‘The pump for supplying the family should 
ibe fixed in this last well, where it will of course 
‘find nothing but pure water.” 

But ‘ for the sake of cattle, if it be necessary, 
he advises that another reservoir be formed, al- 
so under ground near to the pump well, with 
which it may communicate by means of an open- 
ing at one side near the top of the well through 
which the superfluous water will run off when it 
raises above thatlevel. This may be made in 
the form of a trough, covered as far as, may be 
found convenient, and open towards one end for 





acts as an arch against the materials underneath 
it. See Rillsand Drinking fonds. 

The fellowing hints have been suggested by 
Dr. Anderson in his Recreations in Agriculture, 
&ec. for collecting water in different cases for 





“made fronds” upon their farms, were free from 


the cattle to drink, without allowing them to set 
their feet in it.” 

In cases “‘ where the house is upon an emi- 
nence, it will be very easy to convey the wa- 
ter from this last reservoir, by means of a pipe 
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equally suitable; four bushels tothe plantation}not made onso regular a plan as they are in 





under ground, to any convenient part of the fields, 
or the garden, where it may terminate in a box, 
to communicate with a trough for the cattle by 
means of a ball-cock, which always allows wa- 
ter to flow into the trough as it is drawn off, and 
closes of itself when it is full, so as to keep it al- 
ways full without ever running over. In this way 
abundance may at all times be had without any 
waste ; and the pure element procured for the 
cattle, without any extravagance of expenditure. 
If pools are made in the lower places of the 
fields, the cattle may in these occasionally cool 
themselves : but if they have ready access to 





the troughs, they never will drink there. But 
for fields which are at a distance from the house, 
where the surface of the ground is not a dead: 
level, wells of this sort may be formed 5y col- 
lecting the water that flows over the surface of} 
the ground, during rainy weather, and leading it| 
into these wells. But these reservoirs should be) 
always covered, and only have an open trough at 
one place to allow cattle to drink. He supposes; 
that by these very simple contrivances, many 
parts of the country that are now much distress- | 
ed at times for wantof water, may be effectually | 
relieved, so as never to suffer any future incon- 
venience ; and much’ expense in carting wa- 
ter to many villages might be entirely saved.” 


SS () ae —- 


Report of an inquiry into the mode of culti- 
vating and treating Flax, in the Netherlands, 
ic. by Peter Besnard, Esgy. Inspector-Gene- 
ral for Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 

( Continued from our last. ) 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE MANNER OF 

TREATING FLAX IN IRELAND. 
Sort.—In selecting soil for the cultivation of 
flax in Ireland, the best and richest that can be 
rocured is always preferred, but from the num- 
= of persons engaged in that branch of agri- 
culture, such isnot always to be had. The coun- 


‘a series of years past, would, if properly attend- 
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acre is calculated on as the quantity necessary./that country, where those implements are as 


The time of sowing varies greatly, often from 
the end of March, to the first and sometimes 
second week in June. 

PuLLtinG.—In Ireland it 1s generally believed 
that flax should not be allowed to arrive at ma- 
turity, in order to render it fine and soft for 
the manufacture of linen; under this impression 
the cultivators pull it green, and in nine cases 
out of ten, take it at once with the capsule or 
seed* on it to the steeping pool. 

That the seed of the flax grown in Ireland, for 


ed to, have added considerably to the profits of 
the cultivator, may be estimated on a view of the 
following extractst from the returns made to 
the Linen Board, and from which it appears that 
a sum scarcely credible has been lost to the 
country. 

RippLinc.—In taking the capsule from the 


carefully laid by, after the flax season, as any 
other farming utensil. 

STEEPING.—For this very necessary process 
there is no settled rule: the growers of flax, as 
in the case of preparing the soil, following each 
his own plan; whilst in the Netherlands, where 
flax is the best prepared, generally speaking, of 
any in Europe, one settled rule is adopted, and 
uniformly practised. 

In Ireland, flax is steeped in every descrip- 
tion of water that may be met with, without re- 
gard to the situation or dimensions of the pools, 
and it may be seen, in many instances, severa/ 
feet under water, in bog-holes, whilst in other 
cases it is laid in running streams, near the sur- 
face, subject to floods and partial dryness; and 
it rarely ey gre that two flax-growers follow 
one method of steeping in every particular; ge- 
nerally speaking, in placing the sheaves -in the 
steeping-pool, no order is observed, but they are 





flax plant in Ireland, where it is but partially 
done, the process is performed with machines, 
somewhat similar to those used in Holland, but 





* If, instead of supering the seed cafisules to go 
to waste, by throwing them frrematurely into the 
steefiing-fiool, they were allowed to rifien, it oc- 
curred to me, that they might turn to account 
in a way that would have many advantages ; 
for the seeds being known to con'taina large quan- 
tity of oil, and as the expressed oil is used for 
the pfrurfiose of making an indamabdle gas, 
now coming into extensive use for affording 
light, we might render unnecessary the firevi- 
ous firocess of firessing out the oil, and pre- 
pare the gus directly from the capsules, Im- 
hressed with this idea, I requested of my friend, 
Mr, Donovan, Professor of chemistry to the 
Apnothecaries’ Hall in Dublin, to make the ex- 
freriment ; which he most obligingly performed 
and found that the cajisules, when expfrosed to 





try likewise presents so great a variety of soils, 
and the article being grown in small quantities, ; 
by poor persons, who are of necessity governed | 
by local circumstances, that no rule can be nam-, 
ed for the exact quality of ground under flax} 
tillage, and it may be found growing in wheat, 
barley, and oat stubble, and sometimes in lea- 
ground, but more frequently after a potato crop, 
which is generally preferred to any other. 

PREPARATION OF THE SOIL.—It does not ap- 

ear that there is any given rule followed in 
lectand for the preparation of the soil for flax 
cultivation, every person pursuing his own plan, 
some ploughing deep, others lightly, some sow 
under the harrow in potato ground, without 
ploughing, whilst others plough two or three 
times, and more prepare with the spade. 


Sow1inc.—The seed sown in Ireland is of va- 
rious kinds, Riga, Dutch, English, Home-saved 
and American ;* in the South-West provinces, 
the latter mostly prevails, and is decidedly the 
worst of any named, as it is subject to fall at 
every blast of wind, or heavy shower, and often 
brings with it a long twining weed, highly inju- 
rious to the plant; it is also subject to mildew, 
or, as it is termed, to fire. As tothe quantity 
sown to the acre, it varies in every district, ac- 
eording to the quality of the soil, and descrip- 
tion of seed; no given rule can therefore be 
named, but on the data, of all ground being 





* In Pennsylvania the previous crop for flax 
culture is Indian corn, after which the ground 
is lightly ploughed, once only, in the month of 
March following ; the seed is sown early in 
April, and the crop pulled in the middle of Ju 
ly. The twining weed that grows with flax m 





America is there called wild buck wheat. 


destructive distillation, afforded the usual pfrro- 
ducts of vegetables similarly treated. Pyroli- 


genous acid, tar, and carhburetted hydrogen, 


were firoduced, as in other cases, but with this 
difference, that the gas, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, burns blue, was so far changed 
with the vafiour of volatised oil held in chemical 
solution, that it burned white, and possessed a 
tolerable degree of illuminating fower. There 
was also a faint blue light surruunding the white: 
but there can be, in my opftinion, but little doudt, 
that had the cafisules been sufficiently rife, and 
the oil fully developed in the seeds, the light 
would have been perfectly white. 


¢ Return of flaxseed sown in Ireland for the 
last ten years: 





Year. - - Acres. 
1812, - - 73,088 
1813, - - 52,404 
1814, - - 61,903 
1815, - - 91,444 
1816, - - 93,695 
1817, - - 57,527 
1818, - - 83,312 
1819, ~ - 77,755 
1820, - - 91,728 
1821, ~ . 80,785 

763,641 





This flax, if treated according to the practice 
in the Netherlands, would have produced, ut the 
most moderate rate of calculation in that coun- 
‘ry, of 20 bushels to the English acre, 15,272,820 
ushels of seed, and which valued at the low rate 


all promiscuously thrown in, often in large bun- 
dles of various sizes, and thus it lies, Aeads 
and fioints together, crowded and pressed down 
with stones, sticks, or sods, &c. by which means 
the discharge from the upper bundles frequently 
lodges on those below, and stains them in that 
irregular manner so much complained of. Again, 
the quantity of resin contained in the bole, suo 
unnecessarily left on the plant, not only adds 
considerably to the general discharge of color- 
ing matter, but also retards the fermentive pro- 
cess ; to these injurious practices may be added, 
the bad effects arising from the partial exposure 
0. the plant in the steeping-pool to the iniluenuce 
of the air, those parts on which the stones, Xc. 
rest, to keep it down, being covered, whilst all 
the rest is exposed. 

In taking flax trom the steep, in many cases, 
great neglect occurs, the sheaves not being wash- 
ed before grassing, and it often happens, that 
the middle ones, on which the mucillage from 
the upper sheaves had rested, are exposed to 
the air in that state, and thus become incrusted 
with the drops of the coloring matter discharged: 
of the ill effects arising from the improper treat- 
ment of flax in this process, in many parts of 
Ireland, but particularly in the West and South, 
we have innumerable instances, and daily coim- 
plaints are made by the Northern bleachers of 
the difficulty they tind in bringing to an even co- 
lor, linen manufactured in the provinces of Mun- 
ster and Connaught. This fact has been stated 
to me by many of the most respectable mer- 
chants in the trade since my return from the 
Netherlands, and I am satisfied, that unless the 
process of steeping flax, as practised in that 
country, be generally introduced into the South 
and West of Ireland, the cultivation of flax can- 
not be advantageously carried on, or extended, 
so as to become an article of commerce, nor can 
the linens made from flax, prepared as it is at 
present in those provinces, be as well finisied 
for ~ purpose as if they were manufactured 
from flax properly steeped. 

Dryinc.—The fuel used to dry flax in many 
parts of che South and West of Ireland is turt, 
which, like almost every other vegetable, gives 
out, on combustion, pyroligneous acid and em- 
pyreumatic oil, both of which are highly co- 
lored ; and in cases where flax is badly steeped, 
and the mucillage not discharged, or strained by 
impregnated water, the acid and oil from the 
turf may be found to act as mordants, and so 
fix the colours, that the most experienced bleach- 
er cannot completely eradicate them from linea 
made of flax so treated.—The difficulty of dis- 
charging stains in linen, the manufacture of the 





f 108. per bushel, or £3 10s. fer hogshead, 
would amount to £7,636,410. 


South and West, is well known to many of the 
factors in the Linen Hall of Dublin. 
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BREAKING AND ScuTcuHinG.—In Ireland those 
processes are performed in various ways, some- 
times by mill machinery, with breakers an‘ 
scutchers, and in other cases with every variety of 
hand implement that can be procured, often of 
the most simple and imperfect kind, and such 
as contribute much to the labor of the worker, 
and proves ineffectual in execution. In Munster 
and Connaught, those imperfect implements are 
most in use, and, until within the last few years, 
scutching machinery by power was unknown in 
those places. In Ulster, scutch mills are in 
very general use; that which moves vertically 
is most approved of in that quarter, because it is 
said to take less power, and is less expensive 
than that with the horizontal motion; the lat- 
ter, however, are in general use in Scotland ; 
but it seems as yet a matter of doubt in both 
countries which of the plans is the best, so} 
much depends on the skill of the workmen, the 
state of the flax, and its quality.—It is, however, 
necessary to remark that no description of ma- 
chine, whether worked by hand or by moving 
power, can be operatively usetul, if the flax be 
not well prepared in every previous process. 

( To be continued. ) 
EE ) 

An Essay on the principles and practice of Ru- 
rul Economy, by G. W. Featherstonhaugh, 
ksy. frublished by the New Yort Board of 
Agriculture, 








SECTION I. 

This earth, as we all know, is a round and 
firm globe, carrying upon its suriace men and 
beasts. These, however, would soon perish and 
the earth become void of inhabitants, if the 
means of preservation were not abundantly and 
conveniently provided for them. By a beautiful 
providential arrangement ot our Creator, the 
earth 1s endowed with a capacity to produce 
vegetable matter, fitted to sustain and preserve 
the beings which inhabit it; and this vegetable 
matter, in obedience to the law which governs 
it, remains permanently where it first grew ; 
whilst to men and animals, the power of sight 
and motion is given, to enable them to change 
their places in search of new food, and to per 
ceive it when it is found —This capacity, which 


choose betwixt them. 


nature, and consequently a very large portion, 
perhaps nearly the whole of deal organized bo 
dies, from its levity, the exhalations of the sun, 
and the action of the wind, is carried far away 
from the surface of the earth, and apparently 
lost for the purpose of re-proluction; if this 
were true, the earth would be constantly dimi- 
nishing in size, aud its duration be limited ; but 
Jmniscience has guarded the whole. The at- 
mosphere which surrounds the earth, is not only 
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vit will die, and weeds grow in the place of it, 
uid these new fallows, if not seeded down with 
crass seeds, will eventually produce weeds. 
Chere are few weeds that domestic animals will 
at; the weeds, therefore, will go to seed, the 
seed will be deposited on the earth, and be scat- 
ered on the surrounding fields: and when the 
roots of these fallows are sufficiently decayed to 
yield to the plough, many of those pernicious 
seeds, which last for years, will be turned in, and 


the salutary fountain of the air necessary to our}the ground kept continually foul; whilst if the 


existence and to the existence of all organized 
forms, but it is a convenient receptacle for the 
light bodies which escape from the earth. The 
heavier particles which floatin the atmosphere are 
brought down by fertilizing rains, and tie more 


evanescent ones, which are exhaled by the hot}til the ground is fit for the plough. 


beams of the sun, are, upon the setting of that 
planet, condensed, and fall again by their own 
weight, with the kindly dews. Whatever falls 


fallow is immediately laid down to grass, before 
it is exhausted, a rich and clean bite will be fur- 
nished, and the dung of the animals, particular- 
ly sheep, will strengthen the soil, and nourish and 
preserve the grass ina pure and clean state, un- 
The differ- 
ence betwixt these two modes is, that in the one, 
an acre of weeds will maintain two or three 
sheep scantily, and when it is ploughed, a foul 


upon the ocean, is converted to the sustenance of} and indifferent crop ; in the other, an acre of rich 


its innumerable inhabitants; and whatever is lodg- 


grass will maintain from six to ten sheep well, 


ed on the highest mountains, is, by the agency of/and when ploughed, will give a plentiful and clean 


rain, washed intothe vallies. Lhe vegetation which 
covers the face of the earth, supports he herbi- 


_vorous beasts and insects, and they, in turn, sup- 
‘port the carnivorous class of aniwals. 


The va- 
rieties are innumerable yet no one kind is per- 
mitted to increase beyond its bounds. A check 
is found in the propensities of the varieties them- 
selves; each in its turn, lives its appointed time, 
then decays and dies, and by its death, furnishes 
materials for new forms of bodies. Thus the 
whole of this wonderful economical system, is 
perpetual in its nature, aslong asthe Almighty 
hand that formed the universe, is pleased to con- 
tinue it in its present relations. God, however, 
in this, asin all his works, has abundantly pro- 
vided his creatures with the means of carrying 
on his fair scheme of creation, in a prosperous 
way ; he has set good and evil, abundance and 
want, befure us, and has left us free agents to 
We may, if we please, as- 
sist in the accomplishment of his intentions, by 


crop. It is at this point, when the roots of the 
forest-trees are sufficiently decayed to admit the 
plough freely, that agriculture properly begins. 
— The roots are to be removed, and the stones are 
to be gathered, and built into substantial and con- 
venient fences, with as much expedition as ge- 
neral circumstances will admit. By attending to 
this important point without loss of time, the tar- 
mer is In fact, enjoying the utmost extent of his 
means ; for an acre of ground, incumbered with 
heavy roots, and numerous stones, is to all prac- 
tical and useful purposes, scarcely half an acre ; 
the tillage of which is attended with much trou- 
ible, and wear and tear of teams, ploughs and 
igear ; besides it is impossible to cultivate the 
ground properly and profitably, whilst it is thus 
fencumbered. A wellcultivated piece of ground, 
isin a condition the very reverse of this ; it is 
|without incumbrances of any kind ; it is as clean 
‘as a garden ought to be, and every inch of it is 
producing some profit to the cultivator. It would 





securing our comforts, and advancing the general | de a fruitless effort to advert to any particular 
interests of mankind ; and we may, it we please,|method of ploughing amongst stumps and stones, 
run counter to his benevolence ; yet the power!or to endeavour to patch up by expedients, a bad 
we possess of distinguishing betwixt good and course of husbandry. 


It is sufficiently obvious, 


is in the earth, of producing vegetable mat- evil, infers that we are responsible to God for the |that the true business of a farmer is to draw from 
ter, is not, strictly speaking, contained solely ©XiStence of that power. 


within itself ; because the action of the sun and 


The business of a farmer is clearly, then, to 


the earth as much as it can yield ; and this he 
cannot do without first clearing the surface of his 


of the air we breathe, is necessary to unfold it, extract from the earth as much produce as it is fields from every ovstruction. 


A globe of solid irot would not, probably, ac- capable of yielding to him; and when it has 


But the natural impediments to a successful ag- 


quire the property of producing abundance of yielded to him as it can, and will do abundantly, jriculture, do not consist entirely of those obstruc- 
vegetable matter by exposure to the sun and air; he must return to that earth, a suilicient quantity tions which are found upon the surface. Some 
nor wouid a globe of rich vegetable mould, pro- of mahure, to enable it to yield a new supply tojof the richest soils, and which are to be found on 
bably possess that property without their influ- him; for manure is the food and sustenance of;almost every farm, even when the stumps and 
ence. All the parts of creation depend harmo- plants, as they are of animals. Mankind flour- | Stones are removed, are incapable of sustaining a 
niously upon each other. ‘he fertility of our;ishes by providing abundantly for its nourishment, | profitable vegetation, on account of the excess 
earth depends upon the great luminary of our/and negligence of that great duty, produces ta-jof moisture with which they are charged, either 
system; and the power of the sun, itself, may mine and misery. He who cultivates an exhaust-/from their sunken situation, or the spungy na- 
be derived from bodies extraneous to it, the ed soil, without e.riching it with manure, is act-|ture of their component parts, and this exccss is 
chai, of a dependence «xtending through the ing in opposition to his general duty to God and jonly to be diminished by the agricultural opera- 
umverse, and ending only with Omnipotence.'to his neighvour. In a country like this we in-|tioncalleddraining. Delicate plants, proper tor tie 
This property of producing vegetable matter, habit, clothed with thick woods, the first opera-|food of domestic animals, do not flourish ia swam 
arises trom the loose and friable materials upon tion in farming is easy, and does notdeinand much |jpy soils; their tender fibres must have a lignter 
the surface of the earth, being acted upon by skill. The cutting down of timber is achieved|ved to extend themselves in, and which should ve 
the combined influence of the sun andair. Itisa by strength. The decayed leaves and limbs of|sufficiently dry to admit the genial rays of the 
further providential arrangement, that all this the forest, which fall upon the surface of the|sun. This remark is particularly appropriate to 
vegetable and animal matter which is found earth, furnish a convenient and valuable nourish-|clovers, which are tap-rooted. Ihe Limotny or 


upou the surface of the earth, when it comes 
to maturity, gradually decays and dies; and the 
remains, if collected and returned into the bo- 
som of the earth, are there, vy the agency oi 
heat and moisture, couverted again into such 
elementary substances as are the proper food 
and sustenance of new organized plants > Dut this 
adimirabie providence does not end here: [Pix 
eicmuents of which aii matcer is tormed, are 1: 
this iast silage, of a very light and evanescent 


ment to the plants destined to grow there, 
natural manure wouid probably eudure for a very 
long time, but the alinost necessary practice of 
|buraing those fallows, contributes to hasten its 
consumption, and dissipates a very large portion 
of its essential parts. It would be better tor far- 


mers to content themselves with one or two crops 
at most, from land in that situation ; because soine 
irength should be left for the future crop of 








jtass. Grass must have someting to noyrish it, 
‘ 


This|Herd’s grass, however, which has a vulvous root, 


flourishes best in a moist rich soil ; but in soils 
however rich which are continually saturated 
with water, the most valuable grasses will aot 
thrive, and if they are not drained, coarse sedves, 
and tufts of bog grass will continually cover iu 
portion of the farm which ougnt to bring in tne 
greatest profit tothe farmer. Draining, there- 
iore, is an operation as necessary as plous iug, 
and ought always to precede it. In ordinary si- 
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tuations, where there are no obstructions above, {righted a little every spring, and every four or 


and the declivity easy, the task is not so great, 


\five years must be completely re-set ; the storms 


nor very expensive : a cut two fect wide made in|too, often blow great portions of it down to the 


the right situation, three feet deep, and narrow-|ground ; it never turns stock in a perfect man- 
ed to a foot at the bottom, is sufficient to lay the|ner, and in eight or ten years from the time the 


land dry for a great distance, if it is carefully 
cleaned out every fall; for the distant water will 


irails were split, they are all rotten, 1 shall 
itherefore have to go into the woods and cut more 


common course of husbandry prevailing around 
him, or shall he abandon it in favour of ano- 
ther? Inorder satisfactorily to answerthis ques- 
tion, we must first consider what is the nature of 
the soil and region we occupy. There are two 
systems into which husbandry divides itself. 
one, the raising of grain, the other, the raising 


eintwelve months make itself small channels be-|timber: whilst the timber is thus wasting, the'of domestic animals; and the soil and the region 
neath the surface to the cut, which will be kept!stones are occupying the ground instead of grass;are the guides that point out to the farmer 
open by continual percolation: by this simple|they are stopping the plough and harrow, increas-| which of these two systems he ought to follow 
operation, lands which never produced any thing, {ing the blacksmith’s bill, and for all the real pur- and adhere to ; for the laws of nature will pre- 
are made to produce heavy crops of turnips, or, poses of farming, a field of four acres is really vail,and the utmost we can do is to assist her in 


grain, and become productive hereafter: the ex- 
pense even when the labaur is to be paid for, is no- 
thing compared to the benefit. A laborer may 
easily make three rods a day, which at fifteen dol 
lars per month, for board and wages, is about 
eighteen centsarod. A cut of this description, 
with smaller ones leading to it if necessary, is 
amply sufficient, and will stand to all effective 
purposes inthe place of those expensive methods 
practised in Europe. If it be an extensive bot- 
tom, and proper for a permanent meadcw thecut 
may be enlarged to any width at the same ex- 
pense, by varying the method. ‘The plough and 
‘the scraper should be used instead of the spade, 
taking care to finish the banks with a neat slope 
to the bottom, by the spade and rake, and sowing 
afew grass seeds upon it at a proper season to 
take root before the freshets come on. If this be 
doné in a proper manner, the grass will grow as 
well on the slopes and the bottom as on the sur- 
face of the meadow, and be cut with as much ease 
and advantage. Wide drains of this description 
seldom want cleaning out : The sod prevents the 
soil washing in. A cut of this description, which 
I made eight years ago in a piece of interval of 
200 ‘acres, has not wanted cleaning out till this 
moment. 


Let us suppose allthis done. Let us imagine a 


prudent man anxious to do well, and prepared to 
adopt a permanent system for the management of 


his farm. His well arranged dwelling and its out- 
houses, are conveniently situated on that part of 
his farm from whence he can survey the great- 
est portion of it ; this is a point of the first im- 
portance. If they are not protected from the in- 
clement violence of the north-west winds of our 
climate by natural woods, he has provided against 
that defect by transplanting trees into proper si- 
tuations ; he will feel the benefit of them more 
and more every year. If water can be led into 
his barn-yard from an adjacent spring, it is done ; 
and if there is no such thing, a well or a cistern 
must supply the place of it: His comfortable 
cow stable is divided into convenient stalls, where 
his milch and working kine are secured in the 
night time against the severity of the season, and 
are only turned out into the barn-yard from ten 
to four during the day : His yearlings, of every de- 
scription, are to have the best food, and the warm- 
est births ; forhe knows they -nust be kept grow- 
ing the whole winter, or they can never be ex- 
pected to become perfect of their kind: His ne- 
cessary pair of horses are well provided; for 
they are to take his family to church, and his 
preduce to market: His ploughing, he thinks, 
up n the whole, can be more advantageously done 
with smart oxen, though the horses are te assist 
a great portion of the season : He prefers mares 
too to horses ; for if an accident should disable 
one of them from working, it is not a dead loss, 
as he could sell her or keep her asa breeder: 
His fields are laid out into convenient divisions, 
and substantially fenced with stone wall, if stone 
is found on his estate ; for he reasons thus: “It 
costs as much to go into the woods to cut down 
trees, split them into rails, draw them to the 
field, and set them up, stake and rider them, asit 
does to lay a good wall. The rail fence must be 


‘only a field of three acres of land, and one acre} 


of stones ; whilst the same field enclosed with a 
wall, would contain four acres of land in a pro- 
per state for tillage ; would save a great deal of 
money in my tools, give me a permanent fence, 
and leave my timber standing in the woods.” If 
there is not a run of living water in each of his 
pastures, he knows too well the importance of 
animals having access to water at their own plea- 
sure, and particularly in times of drought, not to 
excavate a pond in some low situation, where the 
xround inclines most naturally for that purpose, 
and this is most conveniently done at the junction 
of four fields, where the occupants of each field 
can have recourse to the same pond. Onclayey 
bottoms this is not an expensive operation: a 
pond of sixty feet in diameter, sloping from the 
edge to about seven feet deep in the centre, can 
be worked out with the plough and scraper, and 
will contain water enough in the driest season 
for four tolerably large fields. The size, howe- 
ver, can be accommodated to the field or fields, 
and the quantity of stock intended to be served. 
It is a most bitter piece of crueity to leave ani- 
mals sometimes a whole week without watei, 
in the hottest part of the season, when any 
rough excavation, made in a day, would have 
sufficed to relieve them. On sandy and porous 
bottoms the operation is a very nice one, and 
more expensive. When the excavatiomis made, 
the sides raked smooth, and beaten down toa 
uniform surface, fine slacked lime to the depth of 
three inches, must be carefully spread over 
every part of it. The lime is then watcred to 
make it more compact. Clay of a proper qual- 
ity being already provided, and moistened enough 
to render it manageable, it is laid on the lime in 
small portions, and well beat down with solid 
beetles. A little water is occasionally sprinkled 
over to facilitate this work ; the clay is thus gra- 
dually laid on, till it is six inches thick, has ac- 
quired a proper temper, and an uniform consist- 
ency. Nocrack of any kind must be there, as it 
would carry offthe water. Upon the clay, when 
thus prepared, coarse gravel or any hard materi- 
als of small size are evenly laid on to the thick- 
ness of a foot. The sooner the pond is filled the 
better, after it is finished ; and it is better if it 
is placed in a situation sufficiently high to pre- 
vent dirt from washing in and choakingit. The 
water lime so recently discovered in this state, 
and of which so beneficial a use is reported to 
have been made in the great canal, would be an 
admirable substitute for common lime. The ob- 
ject of the lime is principally to prevent worms 
boring in the pond, but the water hme, if used 
in sufficiently quantities, and ina proper manner, 
might possibly serve the purpose of the clay also. 
A pond of sixty feet diameter will contain up- 
wards of seven hundred hogsheads of water, and 
may be completely finished, as 1 have been in- 
formed by an intelligent Yorkshire man, who 
has followed the occupation of constructing ponds 
in his own country, where they were first mtro- 
duced, for about fifty dollars. A farmer thus 
prepared, deliberates upon the system he ought 
to follow im order to derive the greatest advan- 





tage from his land.. Must he persevere in the 


her operations. Under the grain system, it is 
understood that a farmer depends upon that for 
all his resources; and undcr the stock system, it 
is understood that he depends upon that for all 
his resources. A farmer who exclusively fol- 
lows the grain system, is obviously acting in oppo- 
sition to the laws of nature, andto his own inter- 
est: for when he has exhausted his lands, which 
he soon will do, he will have fo vegetable and 
animal manures in sufficient quantities to restore 
them. The greatest error, therefore, may be 
committed on this side ; for if we reverse the 
matter, and suppose a farmer to follow exclusive- 
ly the stock system, on a soil well calculated tor 
grain, the great quantity of manure that he 
would produce, would certainly ensure him a suc- 
cession of excellent crops, whenever he might 
choose to change his system. There are coun- 
tries, however, which have been so rich and fer- 
tile, such as Sicily, which is a volcanic country, 
and abundantly charged with fossil manures, that 
the ground has yielded continually the most abun- 
dant crops without any manure ; and there, un- 
doubtedly, the grain system is the true one to fol- 
low. And there are countries where the soil is 
so poor, and the winter is so extremely rigorous, 
that grain can rarely be raised of. any kind ; and 
it isin such countries that the stock system is the 
true one, because the dependence of the inhabi- 
tants must be altogether upon animal food. The 
rein-deer supplies to the Laplander all kis wants. 
It furnishes him with meat, milk and cheese ; he 
uses curds in the place of bread ; his raiment is 
made altogether from its skin, and from that and 
its intestines, and its bones, he derives all the ar- 
tificial subsistence which we get from flax, hemp, 
wool and wood. Betwixt these extreme points, 
there is a medium where they mutually support 
each other ; there thielive stock keeps the ground 
in heart, and the ground keeps the cattle and the 
owner of them. ‘The state of New-York is situ- 
ated in that happy medium: in many parts, how- 
ever, of the state, there are entire districts of 
country where, under this union of circumstan- 
ces, one of the systematic characters predomi- 
nates over the other ; and indeed frequently up- 
on the same farm, soils so totally different in na- 
ture are found, as to indicate at once the particu- 
lar uses to which they ought to be referred. In 
tenacious soils the loam, or lighter part of the 
ground, generally rests upon a bed of clay at no 
tvery great distance from the surface: the clay 
retains the moisture and keeps it sufficiently near 
the top to be within reach of the roots of the 
plants, which is the cause of the perpetual ver- 
dure that is exhibited in some districts: and as 
it is often found combined with an inexhaustable 
strength of soil, and a great elevation of coun- 
ivy, over which continued currents of salubrious 
air are passing, as necessary to health in animals, 
as in man: such lands may be considered as tlic 
natural grazing districts of the state. In these 
situations, and under a proper system of cultiva- 
tion, as fine crops of grain may be raised as in 
the most favoured grain districts ; but the sy»- 
tem which is there imposed by situation, is that 
of raising. live stock; for there it is that the 
greatest quantity of vegetable matter can be 
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comparatively produced in the course of the year. 
Jt is a happy reflection to those who inhabit such 
regions, that possessing a soil eminently calcula 
ted to furnish them with the means of taking the 
lead in the various breeds of fine animals, they at 
the same time enjoy the additional resource 0! 
raising abundance of every kind of grain. ; Yet 
jt is susceptible of demonstration that the raising 
of grain in such situations, more than ispecessary 
to our families, and the support of our ammals 
should not be a main object ; but ought to come 
incidentally into the course of husbandry we are 
bound to follow. 

It isnot here the place to enter upon the ma- 
ny details belonging to the successful manage- 
ment of live stock, or to attempt to describe the 
various qualities by which one breed of animals 
of the same family is distinguished in excallence 
from another. Little attention has been hitherto 
paid to this important subject: Farmers have 
been hitherto in the habit of judging of the va- 
lue of the breed from the bulk of the animal, 
which is totally wrong ; but the country is rapid- 
ly advancing in improvements of this nature, and 
the finer breeds of animals will soon be suffi- 
ciently increased to afford every farmer conveni- 
eut opportunities of acquiring an exact judgment 
jn these matters. Every man should use dili- 
gence in doing this, and when he hears of a more 
yaluable breed of any kind of stock, than that 
which he possesses, he should go without loss 
of time and acquire it, if it is convenient to him. 
( To be continued. ) 
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that nature will not be idie; and it becomes our 
place to keep her usefu!ly employed, by furnish- 
ing the earth such seeds and plants as _ will pro- 
duce the greatest quantity of wholesome and 
nutritious food for man and beast. I would ask 
the advocates for transmutation if any of them 
ever saw a stalk of cheat and a stalk of wheat 
3row from the same root ? 1 have frequently ex- 
imined and never found this the case. I have 
enquired of many others ard have uniformly been 
answered in the negative. It is somewhat sin- 
gular, that the change should be always so com- 
plete, as to leave no traces or appearance of the 
wheat, in any of the numerous stalks that fre- 
quently grow from the same grain. I would fur- 
ther inform ‘ Plain Sense” that I have frequent- 
ly seen rye put in on wheat stubble, and no cheat 
made its appearance. I am led to believe that 
the mistaken opinion that wheat will actually 
change to cheat, arises from the circumstance 
of wheat being a crop more liable to failure than 
any other we cultivate, and thus more frequent- 
ly leaves room for the cheat totake its place. 
The naked barley and field pea you were so 
good as to send me, both turn out finely. ‘The 
pea, I think, will be as suitable for the garden as 
the field. The Egyptian millet does not promise 
we!l. It is notnow more than half the size of the 
common kind, and no appearance of its going to 
seed. Iam led to think it requires a warmer cli- 
mate than ours. 

I am pleased to inform you that the method 
recommended in the Farmer of planting the 
grape cutting, entirely under ground, has suc- 
ceeded with me extremely well A_ greater 
number than usual grew, aid the shoots came 





MisCELLANEOUS ITEMS—£ztracted from, 
Editorial Correspondence since our last, and 
touching, amongst other topics, the prospects of 
agriculture in Pennsylvania, New Jersey,| 

Virginia, North Carolina, and Maryland. 





CHEAT—N AKED BARLEY—FIELD PEA— 
GRAPE, AND OTHER VINES 

Washington, ( Penn.) July 19, 1823. 

In this part of Pennsylvania, our crops, con- 
sidered collectively, are unusually fine. Al- 
though many fields of wheat were destroyed by 
the fly, such as escaped turn out well. It may 
be set down at about one fourth under an aver- 
age crop. The rye may be set down at about 
as much above. We have rot had so fine a 
prospect of corn for many years. Oats re- 
markably heavy. Grass nearly double last 
year’s crop. The season has been uncommon- 
ly wet. More rain has fallen during the last 
four weeks than fell the whole of the last two 
summers. This has produced a plentiful crop 
of cheat; if your friend “Plain Sense” were 
here, 1 could shew him plenty in my ¢imothy 
meadows, where wheat never grew. This up- 
se's his “first premises.” One of my clover 
fields, where there has been neither wheat nor 
cheat for several years, is now one third cheat. 
A large portion of another of my clover fields 
is thickly set with a very troublesome article, 
commonly known here by the name of rag-weed. 
Now if “Plain Sense” will explain to me how 
this rag-weed got into my field, 1 will explain 
to him how the cheat got into his, without be 
ing obliged to resort to transmutation. I am 
clearly of the opinion that the cheat and the 
Tag-weed are both produced precisely in the 
same way. I believe the seed wasin the ground, 
and the open and the changeable winter froz 
out my clover roots, and the Hessian fly, o1 
Some other enemy, destroyed ‘Plain Sense’s’’ 
wheat; and this furnished an opportunity i: 


\swer an excellent purpose. 


up unusually strong. I also adopted the plan of 
protecting my cucumber and melon vines by box- 
es covered with millinett. 1 think it will an- 
We did not losea 


bours were entirely destroyed by the striped 
bug. 
I am very sincerely your’s, &c. 





single vine, whilst those of most of our neigh-' 





be always found to be most wet or moist, around 
those plauts which haye been kept free from 
weeds, &c. I planted out last fall, several hundred 
sets, in drills three feet apart ; one foot the near 
way, in very fertile ground—they have been 
hand wed four times in the course of the spring and 
summer, and looked very well, (bearing a few ber- 
ries) untilthe last weeding, when I had the run- 
ners taken from them, shortly after which a few 
of the vines died, and the patch generally ceased 
to have its fine appearance and vigorous growth, 
Is it improper to have the runners taken off the 
first year, or at any particular time of the year ? 
—I should be much pleased to obtain some light 
on the subject, as I cannot but suppose the great 
Creator has intended they should add to our 
health and happiness in their season, 
I am, very respectfully, 
Your’s, 
R. K. M. 

The Editor unites with “R. K. M.” in re- 

questing information on this subject. 


SALIVATION OF HORSES. 
Moorfield, ( Va.) July 1, 1823, 

Mr. SKIYNER, 

Some of your correspondents have expressed 
their opinions of the cause of the salivation of stock 
during the summer; asit affects horses in parti- 
cular. As it seems to be a question of some con- 
siderable difficulty, and as there are a variety of 
conflicting sentiments upon the subject, I will sub- 
mit to you my opinion also ; having repeatedly 
observed its effects, and as often endeavoured to 
ascertain the cause. 

The supposition that appears to me most pro- 
bable, is, that it is produced by the mould on the 
grass, to which it is xtremely subject. An at- 
tentive observer may, about sunrise, frequently 
perceive streaks of blue mould on the grass, and 
by reviewing it more closely with a magnifying 
glass, he can distinguish two complete rows of 
mushrooms, or fungi, one on each edge of the 
spear grass.— As the sun rises over the horizon, 





Allentown, New Jersey, 15th July, 1823. 


counties of Monmouth and Burlington; which, 
are covered with the most luxuriant crops I 
have ever seen Oats and potatoes look well; 
and the average of fodder will be exceeded. 
We begin to grow millet extensively. An ex- 
cellent resource, whenever the early grasses fail. 
Upon the whole, regarding the aggregate of 
crops, our agricultural report promises to be 
more gratifying than it has been for many years 
The biped-iamb of which I informed you, 
continues tolive. It can walk for miles without 
inconvenience, and even with rapidity. 





STRAWBERRIES, 
Mr, SKINNER, 

Notwithstanding the information very ohliging- 
ly given by some of your subscribers on the sub- 
ject of strawberries, there appears to me so ma 
ny doubts and difficulties in the way, as to make 
some further enquiries necessary : be so good as 
to make them, although they are of less impor 
tance than many others. Can it be possible that 
after the cultivation of this berry for centuries, 
that there is no individual who can give us a sys 
tematic way of raising them with success? if not, 
is it not full time for us to devote a part of our 
researchesthat way? Can it be in general right, 
to permit them to be intermingled with grass and 
weeds? It is insinuated by one of your corres 
sondents, that as our climate is a dry ove, wu may 





these pests to spring up. Let me here remark 


Our harvest is secured, and is abundant. Your 
agricultural eye, would be delighted with look-| 
ing over, at this moment, the fine Indian corn, 





ve beneficial ; but on examnation, the ground wail 


he discovers these to ripen, open at the extremi- 
ty, and expose a small cluster of four or five seed, 
after which thev soon disappear. About this pe- 
riod the blade is destroyed, and it becomes visi- 
ble by the grass becoming dry—the mould is not 
so easily discovered in clover as in spear grass ; 
the former resembling it in color more than the 
latter. I have for some time been impressed with 
the belief, that the salivation of stock is caused 
by their feeding upon this mould, or rather the 
grass, after the fungus had matured ; and I have 
been almost confirmed in my opinion by the re- 
sult of a practice we have pursued of confining 
our labouring horses on newly mowed meadows, 
trom which the old grass is entirely removed. 
Sy adopting the above course, the salivation is 
effectually prevented, or at least considerabl 
abated. In addition to the above practical proof, 
I have observed that our brood mares and younger 
horses, which are generally pastured upon our most 
barren lands, where the grass is not so luxuriant 
in its growth as to produce the mould, are scarce- 
ly ever affected with the above mentioned mala- 
dy. 
Respectfully your’s, 
ABEL SEYMOUR, 

This subject really demands the fullest inves- 
tigation: Is it not an evil of comparatively mo- 
dern date? Isit not aggravated by wet wea- 
ther, when vegetation is more luxuriant ? Why is 
it produced by second crop clove: hay, and not 
by first? Do not neat cattle and other ruminat- 


ng animals suffer with it, although the eilect is 
not exhivited by saliv ation, as inthe case of horses? 
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We ask this question because the editor is 
now in his native Calvert County, where he has 
been struck with the extraordinary low condition 
of neat cattle, both cows and oxen.—He never 
saw weather more seasonable, or grass more 
abundant in the pastures, and yet the cattle as 
well as horses, are extremely reduced in flesh, | 
while the latter only are slabbering at a degree, 
that one would suppose would exhaust them un- 
to death. 

I7- The aggregate of wood has visibly in- 
creased throughout this county, within the last} 
fifteen years—the springs and streams of water, 
have permanently diminished, and many of them 
are totally exhausted, while the land has im- 
proved in quality and product, beyond any im- 
provement in the systems of cultivation and ma- 
nagement—though in this respect, there is un- 
doubtedly a change for the better. Asking some 
old people how it has happened that certain 
fields, to which not an ounce of manure has been 
applied since the memory of man, now display 
better crops than fifteen years since, they at- 
tribute it to the absence for many years past, of 
the heavy dashing thunder gust rains, which were 
formerly so common, and by which the fields 
were so often, and so severely washed. ‘Vhis may 
have its effect, but we rather ascribe the increase 
in the crops, especially of corn, where it is most 
visible, to a general improvement inthe structure 
and use of the plough. Ploughing is generally 
better performed than it was before the publica- 





should, myself, have believed that those attacks in 
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be made very strong. Sugar and cream may 
be used as with other tea. A little experience 
will teach the most agreeable method of pre- 
paring it. Candour induces me to mention a fact 
in my own case, which possibly, may cause me- 
dical gentlemen to doubt the efficacy of my 
nostrum. About six or eight weeks after com- 
mencing the use of the sassafras tea, the first 
joint of the great toe on my right foot was for 
the first time inflamed, and very painful for 
three or four days ; and in aday ortwo after tirat, 
the outside of my left foot was so tender as to 
prevent me from bearing my weight on it. I 





the feet had produced the relief to the stomach, if 
that viscus had not been relieved, two weeks 
previously. More might be added, but you will, 
no doubt, think that 1 have already trespassed 
sufficiently. 

If you think these observations worthy of a 
place in your paper, you are at liberty to pub-| 
lish them—without, however, giving my name, 
unless you may think proper to give it to a 
“Constant Reader.” 

Our corn crops are promising here—cotton on- 
ly tolerable. 








West River, A. A. county, Md. July 20, 1823.! 


I was much gratified by my visit to Mr. 5.) 


: { August 8, 1823, 


eee ee — 
—-it should be so high that the top would be 
constantly acted upon by a current of fresh air— 
over one of the funnels I would erect, (if I may 
use the term) a sheet iron wind sail, so construct- 
ed, as always to face the wind—this funnel should 
extend nearly to the bottom of the drain or cel- 
lar, The other funnel should be furnished with 
asimilar apparatus, but arranged directly the re- 
verse—it should extend barely into the drain or 
cellar—a strong current of fresh air would be 
thrown down through the first: funnel, which 
would mingle with and take up the foul air through 
the second funnel, as fast as it could collect. It 
would be raised, by these means, so high inthe 
air, that it would be effectualiy carried off before 
it could possibly have achance of contaminating 
the immediate atmosphere in which we live. — 
This plan, when used fer wells, may also have 
the effect of making the water much cooler, by 
increasing the evaporation. With a sincere wish 
that what I have now suggested, may lead to 
something useful, 


I am Sir 
Respectfully your’s, 
CAROLINIUS. 
———> 0a 


ELECTRICITY OF A CAT. 
The Electricity excited upon rubbing the back 


whom I found to be as you had represented, a Of a Cat is well known, and that it is rendered 
most intelligent and interesting, as well as enter- ¢vident by snapping noise and sparks of light. 
prizing man ; and I beg you to accept my thanks Mr. Glover ina letter to thc Editor of the Phi- 





tion of the late venerable Phomas Moore’s trea-|tor an introduction, which has given me so much !osophical Magazine, describes so intense an ac- 
tise on deep ploughing. —Edit. dm. Far. pleasure. \tion of this kind, as to enable the animal to give 
— His flax breaker is decidedly the most effica-'@ very sensible electrical shock. This effect 

DYSPEPSIA. cious implement for cleaning flax, I ..ve ever Was vbtained at pleasure by Mr. Glover, and al- 

Mr. SKINNER, iseen, ‘ihe saving it makes in the labour of pre- 80 by some friends. When the Cat was sitting 
I observe in number 12, of your 5th vol, paring this valuable product for market, will, no 9n the lap of the person, if the left hand, were 
“A Constant Reader” “ requests that, you will |doubt, speedily increase the cultivation of it, and placed under the throat with the middle finger 
enquire of some of your many correspondents, |give a staple article almost as important to the and the thumb gently pressing the bones of the 
and publish in the American Farmer, directions}middle and Eastern states, as the cottonis to the animal’s shoulder, and the right hand were pas- 
for the treatment and cure of Dyspepsia.” Ha-|South. ‘The same machine is used for threshing sed along her back, shocks were felt in the left 
ving seen no reply to the request, I am inducedjgrain, which it gets out very clear trom the hand ; and then the right hand was placed un- 
to offer the result. of my own experience ; with-|straw, and although not so powerful as the thresh der the throat, whilst the lett hand rubbed the 
out entering into any investigation of the causes|ing mac’.ine In use amongst us, yet its cheapness back, the shocks were felt in the right hand. 
of this fushionable disease either remote or/and the small power required to work it, (one When the atmosphere had been favourable, and 











Se ee 
- — 


proximate. ( 
quantity and quality is indispensable ; 1 do not 


mean that sort of abstinence where the patient) derate size. 


eats small quantities at atime, but by eating’ 
frequently, consumes more than people usually do 
who only eat at the ordinary and regular meals: 
beef, mutton or chicken, roasted or broiled, will 
be found as innocent, perhaps, as any other food. 
High seasoned dishes should be particularly 
avoided, as being not only pernicious in them- 
selves, but by provoking the appetite to take 
more than sufficient; and for this last reason, 
spirits, wine, or strong beer should not be indulg- 
ed in until after eating, and then sparingly.. 
Coffee was found to disagree with my stomach,| 
being generally thrown up by eructation soon af-| 
ter drinking it in a morning, if exercise was 
used immediately after. Tea and milk producev 
nearly the same result; which lead me to seek 
for a succedaneum ; some warm beverage hav- 
ing become by habit, not only comfortable, but 
almost a necessary. Accident led me several 
years past, when riding, to chew the leaves, and 
sometimes the buds of the sassafras to allay the 
intolerable heat and pain produced by the high- 
ly concentrated acid on the stomach ; the effect 
cf which caused me to think of sassafras tea, 
which, in afew weeks, produced the most hap- 
py effect; the symptoms having been entirely 
removed, and no return having been as yet ex 
perienced, although fve months have passe 
over. ‘There are two species of sassairas, th 

ene having ared, the other a white root—ti 

white is much the most pleasant, and should nov 





A rigid attention to diet, both as to/ horse only being necessary) must ultimately re- the Cat had lain some time beiore the fire, the 


commend it to very general use on farms of mo- experiment always succeeded. 
Phil. M. \x. 467. 











¥ examined his reclaimed marshes with much | 
interest. They must become, when put in per- 
fect order, an immensely valuable estate. The eo: erence 
tide ebbsand flows about sixfeet. There is great BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, AuGuST 8, 1823. 
doubt in my mind, whether there is su:ticient fall! BS ee eee 
of water below the suriace of the marshes on the BALTiMORE MARKET. 
Chesapeake, to admit of their reclamation, PRICES CURRENT.—correcrep werk ty. 
without the aid of windmills, or other expensive' Fiour, best white wheat, $7—Howard street 
machinery, to lift the water over the embank- Superfine, $7 25—fine do. $6 75—Wharf, do. $6 00 
ment. j—\White wheat, $1 22 to 1 S0—Ked do. $1 i8 
PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE, jto $1 21—Rye, 50 cents—Corn, 45 to 50 cents 
July 9, 1823. \|—country Oats, 35 cents— Beef, 8 cents per li. 
'—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per .wt.—-Ba- 
That it is a much more desirable object to con, hog round, $10—Pork, $4 50 to 5 5v 
prevent disease by removing the cause, than to per c. lb—» to 8 cts. °*r pound—Mutton, 5 
be able to eitect a cure, 1 think, will be admit- to 6 cts. per lb—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
ted by every one. ‘Those who are ot opinion that black eyed, 55 to 60 cts —Red Clover Seed, $5 50 
Epidemics in our cities, particulor., Yellow Fe- a $6—Orchard Grass do. $3--lerds’ Grass do. 53 
ver, are of dou.estic origin, attribute them, in a - Timothy do. $4 50-—-Millet, none-—-Buckwhe «t, 
great measure to the effects of foul air secreted none-—Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cts—Whiskey, iiom 
in drains, celicrs, wells and vaults. Tiis nox the wagons 36 cts. per gal. including the bi'- 
ious vapour escaping gradually, from the places rel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach co., 
in which it is y«nerated or collected, is taken up 65 to 70 cts—Shad, $6 50, scarce—Herrin;:, 
with tie atmospheric air, and 1 have no douot, No.1, $2 75 per bbl.—No. 2, $2 50-—Fine salt, 
at particular seasons, becomes a preponderating 60 to 65 cts. per bush—Coarse, do, 70—Buttc7, 
component p rt of the atmos,here. Under (firkin) 14 cts. per lb.—Kggys, 16 cts. per dev. 
chese impressions it has occurred tome,that some —-New Hay, $14 per ton—Straw, $8. 
jan might be devised, to get rid of this va- Marytanp Tosacco.—Sales corrected frou 
uur as tast as itis formed. 1 would propose, in last report.—-95 hhds. raised by Thomas ?. 
wy situation where it is known that this vapour Crawford of Prince George’s County, say 28 Sc 
collects, to erect acolamn coutaining two see conds averaged $6 50—67 First at $10 3-8. 
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Internal Improv ement. 


ON THE PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE, 
TO MARYLAND, OF A CANAL TO THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No, XI. 

Independent of any advantage on fuel, (67) 
or in extending a Canal navigation over the 
Allegany, (99) for every dollar of profit to 








assertions, which from anonymous individuals, and 
other incorrect sources have from time to time 
found their way into some of our public papers. As 
far, however, as has yet come under my no- 
tice, no better evidence than mere assertion has 
been produced in support of these opposite 
pretensions. But mere assertion, it is well known, 
Is no evidence. 
cial proceedings, and would ¢here be totally un- 


country more than another. Our legislators will 
not regard flace, but the degree of public good 
resulting from the location, and execution of any 
public work.—If there is one spot in a state which 
merits more privileges, and to which more legis- 
lative patronage should be shewn than to ano+ 
ther, that spot is its commercial empfiorium.—In 


It is so understood in all judi-{proportion as this rises in respectability and 


wealth, in the same ratio, is the political import- 


Maryland from the Potomac Canal and its|availing towards establishing any controverted|ance of the commonwealth increased. We form 
appendages, an eagle, in proportion to the cost,;claim whatever, were it only for a single _centjour opinion generally, of the power of a state, or 
may be adofited as a moderate estimate (101)jin amount. It must, in fact, be conclusively | kingdom, by the commercial standing of its Capis 
rom the Susquehanna; with this important evident from the very nature of the case, that tal. Under this view of the subject, the best po- 
difference, that it is understood the enterpfrise|mere asser‘ions are too liable to be founded in/licy fora state to pursue, is, to contribute by eve- 
for securing the eagles may be fiut into ad-j\error of opinion; too frequently detected in be-|ry means in its power, to advance the interests of 
vantageous ofieration with an expenditure of ing destitute of truth ; too completely suscepti-jits chief place of business; allowing it every 
only one million, whereas, nearly two millions; ble of being moulded into any form, or coined |privilege consistent with the rights of the people. 
will be required to commence receiving the;in any manner, agreeably to the pleasure or the; The welfare of Baltimore, then, should be high- 
dollars. motives of their authors, to be suffered to have jly cherished by Maryland. No city is better lo- 
104, The certainty of every conclusion de-jthe least influence in the decision of a great pub- |cated than this, to rise in commercial importance, 
pends upon the certainty of its premises. From’ lic question, of the utmost importance to millions |provided its citizens do their duty ; the state will 
uncertain premises, it is abundantly evident, of the great family of mankind. find that its best interests are concerned in grant- 
that no certain conclusion can possibly be drawn,; | 107. When the attempt has been made, andjing its patronage.—lI find by the perusal of your 
Under these views permit me to propose as Often repeated to obtrude mere assertion as evi-|valuable paper, that an effort is now making to 
premises foo certain to be doubted, that ac- dence upon any occasion, and more especially! place Maryland upon the high ground which its 
cording to strict justice and established usage, in a case of superior importance, the inference | geographical position so fully entitles it to—may 
the profits of all partnerships are required to be becomes irresistible, that it is the only alternative |this effort be crowned with success. I have read 
divided in proportion to the inputs of the parties, of the parties ; thatit is, in tact, the only evidence | with considerable interest, the various papers ree 
Hence it follows, that were Maryland toappropri- of which ~ have it in their power to avail/lating to the formation of a navigable cana/ be- 
ate towards opening the Potomac Canal $500,000, themselves. ut it must be obvious to every in-|tween Baltimore and Susquehannah, and between 
somewhat less than one third of the estimated telligent mind that mere assertion, independent! Washington and the Potomac above the Ridge. 
expenditure, one third part of the trade of 10,000 Of all other evidence to give it credit, is of ajThe association of these two works you will re+ 
square miles, that is the trade of 3,333 square Character entirely too doubtful for any person to collect, was what I advocated in my treatise on 
miles of country (17) dy no means celebrated be under the least obligation to believe it.!the Inland Navigation of Maryland, published 
or its richness and fertility, is somewhat more: Were I, for example, to mect with a cart load of |1820, 
than would be compatible with strict justice, and resolutions, and anonymous newspaper asser-} The public are much indebted to your corres 
established usage, to be received in return. But tions, all declaring in the most positive terms pondent, Mr. Kenworthy, for entering into the des 
in relation to the proposed new channel to the that a snow-white swan was certainly d/ack; or tail he has, on this subject—his positions are veo 
Susquehanna, the case is entirely different, 4 coal-black crow, white, would it, fermit me to\ry satisfactory, and I should judge his fellow ci- 
Were this Canal to be opened by the state of,@8k, be incumbent on me, contrary to my own|tizens will rightly appreciate his valuable servf 
Maryland, Maryland would then be fairly enti- certain knowledge, to admit that such was the/ces. 
tled tothe benefit of all the trade that should|fact? Most certainly not. I should be perfectly; In No. 6 of his papers, (section 48) speakir 
float upon its surface. at liberty never to believe that anv white swan,jof the distance to canal, between Baltimore a 
105. Considering, a/so, that the Baltimore;was d/ack ; or any black crow, white, until good jthe Susquehannah, he observes, I have stated 
market which is already excellent, may, in the and substantial evidence were produced to es- this at 75 miles; but that he is convinced it 
eourse of a few years, by a due improvement of ta%lish the fact. In like manner every indivi- must be more.—This I have admitted under the 
the great local advantages of its situation, be dual in the community is equally at liberty to dis-|same circumstances of locality of canal, that he 
rendered nearly, or, perhaps, equally as desira- believe whatever incredible advantages have lays down; for instance, in page 96 of my trea- 
ble as that of Philadelphia, and more especially been, or may be asserted in favour of the Poto- tise, you will find this position noted “ If our 
when we appreciate the importance of &0 miles mac Canal, until conclusive evidence shall be ad-|views at present should be confined to the Canaé 
heing saved in the length of every trip in com- duced to prove, beyond doubt, the reality of the of Susyuehannah,” (for the Potomac canal was 
ing to and returning from Baltimore, it ap-;,facts asserted; or the certainty, at least, of its also taken into view in stating the first distance,) 
pears to be a moderate estimate to account the; being capable of producing more than a dollar * then the estimates will stand as follows: 
Susquehanna Canal capable of securing to Ma-' profit, in firoportion to the cost, for an eagle|“* From Susquehannah above the falls of Cone- 
ryland, the benefit of the trade of two thirds,/from the Susquehanna, wago, (allowing for the sinuosities of the canal to 
at least, of 30,000 square miles; that is, of ( To be continued. ) accommodate the hilly character of the country, 








20,006 square miles of country (17) inferior! ——<a () a. supfiposing we should have to depend upon the head 

in point of fertility to no porton of the United . ; . ; : : waters of Monocacy and Conewago to feed the 
. ME AN FARMER. ~ . 

States. But independent of all the advantages eee nee FARES. ee ee aie, wee ; 

of superior fertility, 20,000 square miles are No, I. My former distance of 75 miles is predicated 





equally as capable of producing a profit of THE JUNCTION CANALS OF POTOMAC \upon the capacity which the Potomac canal would 
six dollars, as 3,333 can be to produce a profit of AND SUSQUEHANNAH. |furnish, to choose our ground, in the elevated re- 
one dollar. Owing, again, to the estimated Dear Sir, gions between Baltimore and the Susquehannah 
expenditure for the Potomac income of dollars’ 1 am pleased to find the subject of Internal Im-j|river, thus avoiding many a circuitous turn, which 
heing greater (100) in the ratio of 20 to 37, than provement occupying the attention of the people of;a more depressed head of water would subject us 
that for the Susquehanna income of six dollars, Maryland, and that its citizens of capital and intel-/to—Mr. K. and myselr therefore, may be both 
for one: it conclusively follows that, to be in ligence, are turning their thoughts tothe conside-'vight in own calculations of distance.—But I 
proportion to the cost, these six dollars must ‘ration ofthose plans, which will tend toadvance the/think, the rude of froportion which he has as- 
be increased in the same ratio, thus: 20: is to!improvement of their internal navigation.—Sec-|sumed, to determine this distance, by taking the 
“7: a8 $6: are to $11, and 10 cents from the ‘tional feeling appears to be absorbed now in the/|relative diference in extent, between the /and and 
Susquehanna, for every dollar from the Potomac ;'great question,—what measures ought to be fur-|water route trom Philadelphia to Susquehannah, 





consequently, an eagle for every dollar cannot 
be otherwise than a moderate estimate. Q. E. D. 

106. 1am well aware that he foregoing de- 
monstration, as well as the general term of my 
calculations, which correspond with it, are com- 
pletely at variance with certain resolutions that 
have been formed, it is presumed, without the 
anthority of correct information upon the subject, 
and also widely different from numerous confident 


Vow. 5,—21. 


sued, which will best firomote the interests of the and drawing correspondent results from the dis- 
state? We live at present intoo enlightened anage, tance by land being given from Baltimore to 
to be jealous of /o-a/advantages, morally s),eaking, York-Haven, is not correct in the case of our ca- 
purely accidental, the effect of certain favourable nal ; for the local circumstances of the waser 
positions of country.—Our citizens have too much ‘route from Philadelphia to that river, widely dif- 
wisdom and liberality, to deny their support or fer from that of our canal, the former being con- 
good wishes to any scheme, which has for its ob- fined to the circuitous beds of the Schuylkill, 
ject, the advancement of the public good ; because’ Tulpihoken and Swatara rivers—whereas our ca- 
its tendency is to benefit one particular section of i nal, owing to the superior ¢levation of its summit 
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ep along the most fa- 


waters, can be made to swe 
vorahle grounds. 


After clearing up this difference, permit me to 
take a brief view of this interesting subject. 


It is with regret I have learnt, that an idea 
sti/l exists, in the minds of some of your citizens, 
that it would bethe most expedient plan, in open- 
ing a navigation between the Susquehannah and 
Baltimore, to keef to the bed of the river.—In so 
imfiortant an undertaking, as the one before us, | 
trust that we will allow our past ex/erience to 
guide us toa right decision—we know how ins/fi- 
cient this system of improvement has been to our 
navigation—all attempts to render efficient the 
natural beds of our rivers above tide waters for 
navigation, where odstructions occur, have prov- 


ed abortive, that is, they have not answered’ 
the ends contemplated ; and the reason is ve-! 


ry obvious:—every obstruction that is removed, 
increases the velocity of the water above and be- 
low, and frequently injures, if not destroys the 
navigation above—nothing is more difficult than 
to effect a safe and easy passage through the ra- 
pids of a river; because, often, when you have 
accomplished the removal of one impediment, 
you create another ; thus, in nine cases out of 
ten, a greater evil is produced than is removed— 
neither science nor art can effectually aid us, 
whilst we contend with the torrents of a river, 
such as occur in the Susquehannah below York 
Haven.—If we succeed in overcoming the violence 
of these, and make a safe navigation, we witst 
quit the natural bed of the river, and creep 
along its banks with asmall portion of its waters, 
artfully using them to subserve the purposes we 
have in view. Independent of what our experi- 
ence has taught us on the subject, the fracéice of 
all those nations that have had works of this na- 
ture executed, is offosed to keeping the beds of 


the rivers, when contemplating a great improve-| 


ment in the navigation, whether on the ground of 
economy or propriety.—Since the introduction of 
canals, they are satisfied, that to attempt to re- 
move the natural obstructions in the river, is like 
throwing so much labor and money away : they 
rather strove to push the navigation by cana/s far 
from them. I trust, therefore, we shall have too 
much prudence and foresight, to subject our hopes 
to disappointment, and our works to ruin or in- 
utility, by attempting to remove the obstructions 
in the bed of our river —Whatever work we do 
accomplish, let us make it answer the end for 
which it was intended, and permanent in its cha- 
racter. Rivers are the natural drains of a coun- 
try, and are perpetually subject to interruption 


rivers to which these remarks will not apply in 
the general—for instance, in the case of the Sus 
,quehannah, whose navigable capacities are so ex 
\tensive above tide water ; but it forcibly applies 
lin one point of this river, where the navigation 
ceases ; the difficulties which occur here, seem 
to render all the benefits of the upper navigation 
comparatively nugatory—Under such circum- 
stances, it is doubly binding on us to adhere strict- 
ly to the rule laid down, to leave the natural bed. 
Nature has done much for the Susquehannah river, 
and the citizens of Baltimore would be wanting 
in attention tothe interests of their city and state, 
jto neglect ferfecting its navigation ; this, as has 
been shew, can only be done by /eaving its bed 
at York Haven, and constructing an artificial 
wey. 

The only question then ought to be, whether 


the river to tide water, or strike across the coun- 
try 1n the nearest practicable route to Baltimore : 


for its advantages over the other are so manifest 
—this will appear from the following premises; 

ist. The great difference there is in the dis- 
tance of the two routes to Baltimore—2d. The dif- 
ference in point of safety, in transporting articles 
of produce, &c. to market, as well as the securi- 
ty given the works against freshets—3d. The 


through, and the value the canal would give to 
the lands through which it would flow—from the 
health enjoyed in this country, settlements and 


the latter unquestionably, should be preterred, | 


fine country which the direct route would pass: 


(August 15, 1823, 


some of your ingenious correspondents .would 
‘urnish such observations as to the comparative 
expense of boring and well digging, &c. &c. in 
our country Jas may occur, a circumstance that 
will prove particularly acceptable to 
MANY. 
HYDRAULICKS. 


“The facility by which a constant supply of 
spring water may be obtained at comparatively 
little expense, by boring, may, through the me- 
dium of your miscellany, be made public. It is 
desirable to be known, that in almost all situa- 
tions water may be obtained by this method at 
the expense of a few pounds; whereas the ex- 
pense of sinking a well to the main spring, too 
‘often deters the party from attempting it. Should 
you consider this communication sufficiently in- 





this art ficial channel should course the éanks of teresting, I hope you will give it publicity, that 


persons in all situations of life may have the 
opportunity of procuring one of the greatest lux- 
‘uries in nature—good, pure and wholesome wa- 
ter, in a short space of time, with little trou- 
ble, and ata trifling expense. Although sone 
of the inhabitants of Tottenham have obtained 
a good supply of excellent water from deep 
sunk wells to the main spring, there are a great 
proportion who are ovliged to buy water of the 
carriers, who procure it from the well on Yot- 
tenham green which was dug, and a pump erect- 
ed at the expense of the late Fhomas Smi-h, 
Esq. &c. in 1791. Mr, Mathew inthe summer 
of last year, adopted the method of boring 


villages would be located on its banks, which we \through the earth to the mane spring, at 
know would not probably be the case were thejhis farm in Broad lane, Page green, Lotten- 
canal carried along the banks of the river.—These,| ham, when he obtained a constant and copious 


among oteer reasons might be adduced, to prove 
the propriety of adopting the indaad route in pre- 
ference to that of the river—satisfied on this 
head, we will review briefly the plan by which | 
propose to effect this important object. 
With sent:ments of respect, 
Dear dir, 
I salute you, 
ROBERT MILLS. 
Columbia, (S. C.) July 27, 1823. 


The following papers were forwarded by a 
friend, in whose taste and judgment as to the 
designation of suitable subjects for our Journal, 
we have great confidence. That a plentiful supply 
of pure water at all seasons, and at the least ex- 
pense, is a concern of the very first consequence 
ito all farmers, nobody will deny; but as to the 
racticability of procuring it ‘in all situations,” 





and change in their navigable capacities, from the jit would be one of those discoveries which we 
torrents of rain which frequently deluge them. are wont to consider ‘*¢o0 good to be true”.—In- 
Where obstructions often occur, from rapids,|yenuity, it is true, may work wonders, but it 











and it is expedient to perfect a navigation 
through the section of country which a river wa- 
ters, experience has shewn it to be the bes: po- 
licy to abandon its bed altogether, and substitute 
an artificial navigation ; this practice most gene- 
rally shortens the route, and reduces the expenses 
jncident to the removal of the original difficul- 
ties in the river:—for a navigation that lies be- 
tween a grand inland depot and a sea fort, this 
rule applies more particularly —That a naviga- 
tion may truly benefit a country, it is necessary 
that the passage be performed with equal ease, 
each way,—that the nearest course should be ta- 
Ken to the frincifial points of the country ; and 
for both these reasons the deds of rivers beyond 
tide water, must most generally be forsaken ; be- 
cause torrents in time of rain, which are extreme- 
ly injurious to works of art, with the shoals 
jn dry seasons ; together with the current ever 
setting one way, will very he. em interrupt 
free intercourse, and render fresh water river na- 


must work by the aid, and not in violation of the 
laws of nature, and the rules of philosophy —The 
age of miracles has passed with the age of ig- 
norance. In reference to the subject of finding 
water, and the point to which it may be elevated, 
to prevent the entertainment of any false hopes 
we thought it best to submit the extracts which 
have been published in so many papers without 
comment, to the consideration of one of the first 
teachers of mathematics and natural philosophy 
in America—and by him they were returned 
with the piain and satisfactory philosophical ob- 
servations which follow the extracts in this pa- 
per.—dit. dm. Far. 


FROM THE UNITED STATES GAZETTE, 





| 
' 


Messrs. Epirors,—The two pieces under the 
head of “ Hydraulicks,” and “ Directions for 
Boring for Water,” &c. have been selected trom 
‘a late European publication, and are furnished 





gigation precarious —True, there are some of “— for insertion, accompanied by a request that 


supply of water from a depth of 120 feet, which 
rises eight feet above the surface, and flowing 
over, forms an elegant litthe cascade. It ias 
neither increased nor diminished since the spring 
was tapped. Having succeeded on his own pre- 
mises, hethought a similar experiment might 
be tried with equal success on the waste ground on 
the wesi side of the h'gh road, opposite the gate way 
leading to the work house, and which would be of 
most essential benefit, not only to the inhabitants 
residing in that part of the parish, but to the 
public at large. This suggestion being made to 
the vestry, it was acceded to on the part of the 
Parish, and the work commenced. The ground 
wav bored to the depth of 105 feet, when a fine 
spring of water issued forth, which rises 6 feet 
above the suriace of the ground, through a tube 
within a cast iron pedestal, and flowing over the 
lip or edge of a vase, forms a bell-shaped conti- 
nuai sheet of water, inclosing the vase, as ina 
glass case: it is collected, and again conducted 
downward through the pedestal to the, place of 
its discharge, out of the mouth of a dolphin, 
about eighteen inches from the ground for the 
convenience of placing a pitcher under. The 
quantity of water thrown up and discharged, is 
at the rate of fourteen gallons a minute. The pe- 
culiar advautages of boring the ground for wa- 
ter instead of digging, particularly at great 
depths, reuders the former method of great im- 
portance to the public, since water is obtained by 
boring at a small expense, as is exemplified oy 
the following table. This table shows the price 
of boring and well sinking respectively, at every 
ten feet of depth, from ten feet to two hundred feet, 
viz: Boring at four fence per foot for the first 
ten feet, eight fence per foot for the second ten 
feet, and four hence fer foot additional and -pro- 
gressive for each following ten feet ; and of well 
sinking at two shillings and six fence per foot 
tor the first ten feet, three shillings and six 
“ence per foot for the second ten feet, and one 
sailling \per foot additional and progressive ips 
each succeeding ten feet. 
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TABLE OF PRICES. 


Price of boring. Price of well sinking. 


£ +s. d. $ cts. £ 8. d. & cts. 
0 84 1 85 0 3 6 077 
0100 2 22 010 0 22 
1 00 4 44 1 3g 5 535 
113 4 7 40 3 00 13 33 
2100 a3 Ee 5 $90 23 33 
3 10 0 15 55 8 00 35 55 
4134 20 74 11 50 50 00 
6 00 26 66 19 50 85 35 
7100 $3 33 24 00 106 66 
9 34 A0 74 29 50 130 00 
11 00 48 88 35. 00 155 55 
13 090 57 77 41 50 183 33 
15 34 67 40 48 00 213 33 
17100 ef 55 50 245 55 
20 00 88 88 63 00 280 00 
22134 100 74 71 50 316 66 
25 10 0 113 33 80 00 355 55 
28 100 126 66 38 50 170 00 
31134 140 74 99 00 440 00 
35 00 .155 55 109 50 A85 55 
0 04 QO. -¢ 120 00 533 33 
0 908 QO 14 15 00 66 66 
0 04 a 


Since the introduction of this cheap and sim- 
ple method of obtaining a constant supply of 
water, many of the inhabitants of the parish 
have adopted it, whose example is followed by 
many inthe adjoining parishes, and also in the 
county of Essex, with universal success. The 
ornamental purpeses also to which it may be ap- 
plied are innumerable, and present themselves 
to the men of taste in endless varieties of forms, 
such as fountains, waterfalls, or basins for dres- 
sed grounds; for baths, or for ornament, as well 
as the uses of the garden and the conservatory ; 
but the man of science will hereafter employ it 
as a principle of motion, and direct it to various 
mechanical operations. 


Descrijition of the tools used in boring for wa- 
er, Ce. Se. 

“The first tool used is an auger: the shell 
part, which forms the hole or bore in the earth 
or strata through which it passes, is mostly 
from two anda half to three inches in diameter ; 
the hollow part of it being about one foot four 
inches in length, and constructed nearly in the 
form of the carpenter’s common auger. The 
20d parts are formed in separate pieces, of four 
feet long each, which screw into one another by 
means of what is usually termed a male and 
female screw, to any suitable length, one after 
another as the depth of the hole or bore may re- 
quire. The size of the stem above the auger 
part is about an inch square, except at the joints, 
where, for the sake of strength, they are a 
quarter of an inch more. There are also a chi- 
sel and punch for screwing on, in going through 
hard gravel or metallic substances, in order to 
expedite the passage of the auger, which could 
not otherwise perforate such hard bodies. The 


punch is often used when the auger is not applied, ' 


to pierce or open the Jand or gravel, and give a 
more easy issue or discharge to the water. The 
chisel is an inch and a half or two inches broad 
at the ‘point, and made very sharp for cutting 
stone, and the punch an inch square like the 
other part of the rods, with a sharp point also. 
There is a shifting handle of wood which is 
fastened with two iron wedges affixed to it, for 
the purpose of turning round the reds in boring, 
and also two iron keys for screwing and unscrew- 
ing the rods, and for assisting the handle when 
the soil is very stiff, more than two men being 
required to turn the tool; sometimes a windlass 
is used. The manner of using the augur in 
working of it is simply thus: two or three men 


are necessary. Two stand ona stage, erected about 
twelve or fourteen feet above the ground, who 
turn it round by means of the wooden handle, and 
when the auger part is full, they draw it up out 
of the hole, and the man below clears out the 
earth with an instrument for the purpose, and 
assists in pulling the augur up out of the hole 
or bore, and in-directing it into it again, and can 
also assist in turning with the iron handle or key, 
when the depth and length of the rods require 
additional force to perform the operation. The 
workmen should be careful in boring, not to go 
deeper at one time, without drawing an exact 
length of the shell of the augur, otherwise the 
earth, clay or sand, through which it is boring 
after the shell is full, may make it difficult to 
pull out. A cylindrical pipe being placed in the 
hole, and driven downward with a mallet, and 
the boring continued, the pipe may be forced 
down to a greater depth, so as to reach the wa- 
ter or spring. Wells made in this manner are 
superior to those constructed in the common 
method, not only in point of cheapness, but al- 
so by affording a more certain and constant sup- 
ply of water. In case the water near the sur- 
face should not be of a good quality, the perfo- 
ration may be continued to a greater depth, till 
q pure fluid can be procured, 

The pipes should be either of cast iron, or 
other metallic substance, and made to fit, with 
great exactness, the aperture made by the 





TR 


position than the surface where the water isto 
be raised: and even there, the vein penetrated 
must have an air-tight communication with the 
reservoir. Nodoubt, there are many situations, 
adjacent to, andin the vales between our moun- 
tains, and even hills of moderate height, where 
water might be procured in the manner des- 
cribed; but unfortunately, these are not the situ- 
ations where it is most wanted; and to search 
for it where there is no commanding eminence 
of rock formation, capable of containing reser- 
voirs, will be found to terminate in lost labour, 
Your’s respectfully, 
JOHN D. CRAIG. 
Joun S. Sxinver, Esa. 
——. ) oe 

A prospectus has been circulated in Paris, of a 
new machine, which, if we may believe its 
inventors, will entirely overturn the present 
system of hydraulics. They engage to supply a 
small steam engine, which will raise water to 
the height of sixty feet, at the rate of fifteen 
quarts per minute. The machine will, it is 
said, consume but a pennyworth of coals in an 
hour, in which time it will raise nine hundred 
quarts to the specified height. It is to cost 
six hundred francs, and to last more than a 
hundred years. No payment is required until 
the engine has been tried and given satisfaction 5 
until it is fixed, and raises the water from the 
well to the roof of the house, which will thus 


boring auger, or they would not be durable,/be secured against the destructive ravages of 
‘but speedily become leaky and out of order.|fire, The proprietors likewise offer, ata pro- 
rhe best mode would, therefore, probably bejpressive advance, machines which will raise 
that of having metallic pipes cast for the pur-!double, triple and decuple quantities of water, 
pose, and formed so as to fit exactly upon each/to double, triple and decuple heights, (that is to 
other, to any depth that might be necessary |one hundred and twenty, one hundred and eighty, 
in boring for water. When old wells have jor six hundred féet,) and thus in infinite pro- 
become injured or tainted from any circumstance'gression. They at first concealed their names, 
or accident, being previously emptied, the bot-| and this mysterious conduct excited suspicion ; 
,tom may be perforated in a similar manner, so they have since, however, made themselves 
las to reach the lower sheet of water or main;known, and prove to be Messrs. Crosson, bro- 
ispring. The water will then rise in the cylin-jthers, both of them pupils in the Polytechnic 
‘drical tube in a pure state, and flow into the, school, and one of teem a commandant of artil- 
body of the well or pump fixed for the purpose jlery, whose talents are said, in the Parisian 
of bringing it up.” circles, to inspire the greatest confidence. They 
; keep their discovery a secret, and will noc di- 
SIR, vuige it till they have raised subscriptions 
Tottenham, from such imperfect accounts as'for twenty thousand inches of water according 

I have seen of it, appears to be a valley, five tO their mode of calculating —U. S. Gaz. 


or six miles North-easterly from London, . me ge coy - . 
AGRICULTURE, 


skirted on one side by the river Lea, navigable, 
to its junction with the Thames, about eight! > ; oe ; ' 
miles below. The place is principally compos. | *¢/4r# of an inquiry into the mode of culti- 
valing and treating £lax, in the Netherlands, 
&c. dy Peter Besnard, Esq. Inspector-Gene- 


ed of rich meadow ground, and so flat as to be; 
flooded during a great part of the winter. It is,| : 

546 E | ral for Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 
( Continued from our last. ) 


therefore, easy to conceive, that some of the 
surrounding hills, one of which, is said to be 
400 feet high, may contain caverns, suitable for; OBSERVATIONS ON THE TREATMENT 
reservoirs of water, from which veins will flow! OF FLAX IN THE NETHERLANDS. 
in various directions, among the strata of rocks! Soit.—The soil preferred by the cultiva- 
which form the common base that supports both tors of flax in the Netherlands, is a deep 
the valley and surrounding jiills, If then an loamy clay, or what they term (fat land) free 
‘orifice be opened down to any such vein, the/from weeds, and capable of giving wheat, which 
water according to the general laws of Hydros-jis in almost every case the previous crop; ex- 
taticxs, will rise to the level of the reservoir,;cept when land after producing madder is to be 
or fountain head: and it will be quite immateri-jhad, which is esteemed the best of all; but the 
al, whether the orifice be three inches, or three cultivation of that plant, being rather limited, it 
times three feet, in diameter; the height, tolis rarely to be met in quantity, compared with 
which the water will ascend, being in both ca-|wheat-stubble ; it is, however, a general practice 
ses, the same. The introduction of an air-tight{in. that country, never to sow flax but in rich, 
tube, however, may be necessary, as otherwise,|vood ground. 
the porosity of the surrounding mass, mightab-| PREPARATION OF THE SOIL.—The mode usually 
sorb the water. followed inthe Netherlands of preparing ground 
But surely no person in the least acquainted|for flax, if tram wheat-stubble, (the general 
with hydrostatick principles, could for a mome:t} previous crop) is, after reaping, to have it in me- 
suppose, that, by boring in the manner ‘des-|Jidtely lightly ploughed, and let to lie in fallow 
eribed, water could be had in any situation.Juatil the ensuing spring, when it is again 
The thing is absolutely impossible, in any othe: [dight/y floughed, preparatively to the sow- 
case than where a reservoir exists in a higher'ing of the seed; but if grown after a mad 
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der crop, th . 
in spring, a little before sowing. Fr 
Sowinc.—With respect to the seed sown il 


e custom isto give a light ploughing |taking the seed from the bole, is to thrash it, 
which is done by a flail, the handle of which is 
,)|Sumilar to a common one, but the working pari 
Holland and Zealand, it is invariably either Ri-|!s 2ot more than halfthe usual length, about fou 
ga, or home-saved, none other being used ; the/iuches diameter; the Audis, atter the seed is 
latter is sown for two, sometimes three seasons, “discharged, are sold at the rate of twopence the 
in succession, never longer, and, at the end of suck, for teeding catétde in the winter; they are 
that time, Riga seed is again sown: but some of chiefly bought by Brabant farmers, who mix 
the rich and judicious flax boers, every year, tem with various other vegetables and carrots, 
sow a small parcel of Riga seed, so as to keep Which they grow with their flax, in ground 
up a constant succession of fresh. When se-,Sultanie ; and I have seen, in Brabant particu- 
lecting seed for sowing, either of Riga, or home- larly, numerous fields, with flax standing to dry, 
saved, the most scruftulous attention is paid to 4nd the peasantry weeding carrots that had 
procure it of the best and cleanest kind. Asto 5rOwn with it, and which appeared in a pros- 
the quantity sown in any given portion of ground, PeTous state, : ' ; 
much depends on the quality of the soil, and STEEPING.—This process, being the most im- 
the age of the seed, which exjerience alone can portant one which flax undergoes, and on which its 
determine ; but as well as I could collect infor-, Value in a great measure depends, claimed my 
mation from the boers on this subject, compar- ™Ost serious attention, and occupied me for a 


to cover the entire mass to the depth of six to 
eight inches: aituough the mode of throwing 
the water into the steeping pool is done by a 
imple contrivance, it is nevertheless worthy 
t observation, as it abridges labour, and saves 
ume, points duly appreciated by the working 
classes in Holland. ‘his business is performed 
by means of a triangle made of sligit poies, 
placed across the trench near one of the banks; 
trom the centre of the triangle is suspended, by 
a slight cord, a shute or oblong box capable of 
containing about five to six gallons, and which 
lies a small depth in the water; tothe shute is 
attached along handle, with which the steep- 
er works it, and so throws the water into a cut 
made in one corner of the cross bank, by which 
itis conveyed over the mud; when this is done, 
the flax remaius from six to thirteen days, ac- 
cording to its quality, the temperature of the. 














ing their measurement with the English and 
Irish acre, the quantity sown bears a due pro- 
a to that of tiga seed usually sown in 
tngland and Ireland. The time of sowing is 
generally between the end of March and middle 
ef April. 

PuL__inc.—In the Netherlands, and in France, 
flax is always allowed to arrive at maturity, and 
is never fiulled, fiarticularly in Holland and 
Zealand, until the seed is pertectiy formed, 
and the capsule brown and hard, so as to be ea- 
sily disengaged from the stalk; when in that 
state it is pulied, and at once made into small 
sheaves, which are placed in stocks of eight to 
the stock ; the root ends on the ground, project- 
ing, and the heads meeting at the top in such a 
Manner as to present the entire of them to the 
influence of the air; in this way it remains eight, 
ten, and sometimes fourtcen days, according to 
the state of the weather; should occasional rain 
fall during this time, it is considered of great 
service to wash off the impurities and withered 
leaves that attach to fo when ripening. 

RipeLinc.—When the flax is sufficiently dried, 
it is carried tothe barn, and the process of ta- 
king off the seed immediately commences ; this 
operation in the Netherlands is chiefly done by 
ripples or iron pins, about sixteen inches long, 
and one inch square at the bottom, gradually 
narrowing to the top, and formed into squares: 
the pins are fastened in a block of timber, above 
four inches thick, eighteen inches wide, and 
made in the form of an octagon, the upper part 
sloped off, so as to let the boles run down to 
the floor; those pins are set at about a quarter 
of an inch asunder, thirty of them in each block, 
which is fastened by means of two staples and 
wedges, toa two-inch plank, that rests on tres- 
tles of a suificient height for grown persons to 
sit on whilst rippling; two usually work at the 
same ripple, sitting opposite each other, and 
drawing the flax alternately through the teeth. 
During this process, great care is taken not to 
let it slip through the hands, so as to entangle 
the root ends, which in every frocess are kept 
as even as fiossible. When the seed 1s discharg- 
edthe flax is again made into small sheaves, and, 
in every instance, bound together by platted) 
eords three and a half feet long, made of strong 
rushes, that usually last for years, and are| 
earefully put up from one season to another ;' 
when the entire quantity of flax prepared for 
rippling has undergone that operation, the doles 
are immediately run through a very coarse 
screen, sufficiently open to admit every parti 
ele of waste or dirt to pass through, so that they 
remain free of all impurities. Lhe waste dis 
eharged in this manner is used by bakers in heat 
jng ovens, and the bole, by being thus cleaneu, 
remains safe, and the seed can be kept for an 





considerable time, in observing it in detail, as} weather, and in some cases the properties of the 
performed by various steepers, and with flax'/ water and mud; and I witnessed myself the ta-. 
the growth of different places. In general the king out of flax grown in Holland and Zealand, 
steeping pools in Holland are similar to what! some of which had been steeped in seven days, 
are known in Ireland as trenches of water to! whilst others required fourteen to prepare it. It 
drain and divide low grounds, such as abound} is here necessary to observe, that the flax grow- 
in various parts of the South and West provin-, ers in the Netherlands carefully watch the iiax 
ces, particularly where the soil is best suited) during the steeping process, particularly after 
for the growth of flax, and most like that of the fifth day, when they once in every tweuaty- 
Holland and Zealand. ‘Those trenches, in the! four hours take out a sheaf with a fork, and ex- 
summer months, are grown over with light grass; amine it; if not sufficiently steeped, it is caretuliy 
and weeds, which are cut a little betore steep-| replaced and covered. When the flax -is found 
ing time, from the edges of the bank on/y, leav-| sufficiently steeped, it is drawn out with great 
ing the middle of the trench undisturbed. Pre-'care by forks, beginning with the sheafs lat 
vious to steeping, a sod or mud bank 1s thrown laid in, one sheaf only being taken out at 
across each end of that fortion of the trench re-.a time, which is turned over into the water 
quired, which is seldom more than sixty to/to disengage the mud from it, when it is gent- 
eighty yards. In making those banks the mudily washed in the pool, and left at the end 
for a distance of eleven to tweive feet from| of the cross bank for that purpose ; after wash- 
each, is drawn with iron scrapers from the bot-| ing, it is laid in rows by the side of the pool to 
tom and middle of the trench, and sloped against} drain, from which it is spread on the grass, 
each of them, leaving a space cf water free where it remains until the cultivator finds it 
from weeds and mud, sufficient to put in a set of ready for breaking; for this process, there is 
sheaves, and admit of a pool eight to ten feet,no defined time, every farmer judging for him- 
between the cross-bank and last layer of flax. self when his flax siould be raised ; but it is 
The steeping pool being thus prepared, a bun- the uniform practice in those parts of the Ne- 
die of sheaves is opened, and eight of them laid therlands and France where I have been, te 
in with small light forks, with which they are grass all flax after steeping; no regard whatever 
as regularly placed, as if laid with aline, each IS paid to the situation of the steeping pools as 
sheaf being put down with the root evd towards, to aspect; those which I] saw in various places 
the cross bank, and the top end towards the, l#y in every direction; nor did it appear to ne 
bottom of the pool; when the first layer is to be of any moment, in consequence of the to- 
down, a second and third set of eight sheaves is tal exclusion of the light and air by the cover- 
put in, the root end of every dayer meeting the) ing of mud, &c. When removing the flax from 
hands of the former one, aud all placed in an ob- the field to the barn, or store, it is again made 
ligue direction. When ¢hree layers, or twenty-) Ito small sheaves nearly of an equal size, twelve 
four sheaves, (which is always the number put}of which are bound together similarly to what 
in at a time,) are laid, the steepers, who are| they were when going to be steeped. 

provided with scrapers and forks, draw from} DRyine.—Should the flax which has been 
the bottom of the trench, mud, slime, weeds,|Paised trom the grass be found partially damp, 
&c. &c, just as it.comes to hand, and which tiey| Which often happens in Holland, it is dried, or 
place, to the thickness of six to eight inches, on/Tather aired, on what is called a kiln, but which 





! 


the tlax, leaving only as much of the last layer 
uncovered, as may be suificient to receive the 
first layer of the next, and for which reom is 
made by the removal of the mud, slime, &c. 
used as a covering torthe former layer. In lay- 
ing on the mud, great care is taken to plaster it 
together, and so combine it as to exclude the 
air and light completely from the flax.* The 
entire quantity being thus placed in the pool, 
nothing appears but a surface otf mud. The 
next operation is to throw trom that part of the 
trench not wanted, a sufficient quantity of water 





* Only one set of layers of sheaves in defith is 
fut in each steeping fool uta time, it being 
found injurious to the fiax to let the discharge 
wf mucilage from one parcel blend with another. 
About one foot of wuter % im the pool when the 





time required. The mode most approved ef for 


pry ihe 


is merely a brick building in an open space, about 
twelve feet long, with a slight brick wall in the 
centre, and projecting wails at each end, about 
three and a half feet deep. The fire pit which 
runs the length of the entire building, is from 
two to three feet under the surface of the ground; 
the fuel used is always the shoves and other 
waste that drop in scutching, which is kept cone 
tinually stirring, so as tothrow a regular and 
gentle heat to every part of the plant, which 
lies across strong rods that rests on each end of 
the projecting walls; when the flax can be clean- 
ed without this process, it is so done; but, 
when necessary, it is performed with the great- 
est care; immediately after the flax is suifici- 
ently aired, it is put in a small building air-tight, 
where it remains until it cools: putting flax in 
this building after airing, is, 1 believe, what 
gave rise to the idea of its being stoved in Hol 

Jand previous to cleaning, as J could not learn 
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jn the course of my enquiries on that subject, 
shat such a practice had ever existed. 

BREAKING AND ScuTrcHiInGc.—In the Nether- 
lands, flax is always broken and scutched by 
hand machines, for the most part with breakers 
and scutchers, similar to those known in many 
parts of England, where flax is much grown, 
and known also in some parts of Ireland. In one 

art of Flanders, a hand machine, similar to 
that described in p. 6, is used, and it appears tuo 
be very applicable to those districts where flax 
is grown in small quantities, and does not ar- 
rive to that length and strength of staple, pro- 
duced in the rich grounds of many parts of Mun- 
ster. In no instance, however, could I discover 
that any kind of machinery worked by moving 

ower was ever used in Holland; but it is wor- 
thy of remark, that throughout the Netherlands, 
the flax plant is so carefully attended to, in every 
eperation, that it breaks and dresses with great 
facility, and comparative ease, and presents a 
more finished and better article, than is to be 
found in most other countries. 
( Zo be continued. } 
— 0a 
FROM THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT. 

INLAND SI AMPS, 

Mr. Editor—l embrace the first moment of 
Jeisure, since my arrival in town, which was but 
a few days ago, to offer some remarks, in answer 
to the observations of a writer, under the signa- 
ture of ** Old School.”—The picture which this 
writer presents of the present situation of the in- 
Jand swamps ; although it partakes somewhat of 
the caricature, is in the main correct, and I ful- 
ly agree with him, that to cultivate those lands, 
as they are now cultivated, is a species of gamb- 
ling of the worst sort, in as much as it is sure to 
be attended with loss; but at the same time, I 
deny that a lucrative culture is impracticable, 
provided the only proper and feasible plan is 
adopted ; which is by a regular and joint effort, 
to give them proper and systematic drainage ; 
without this, it would be the height of folly to at- 
tempt their cultivation ; and with it I am still 
persuaded that ‘thousands of acres, which now 
lie waste and desolate, would then be made not 
only profitable to their owners, but highly advan- 


| tageous to the citizens of Charleston. 


This persuasion is not a little strengthened by 
the observations of ** Old School’’ himself, who 
states, (and I presume he is accurate,) that from 
the year 1812, tothe present time, there were on- 
ly three years of drought, viz: 1814, 1816, 
1818; every other year to use his own expres- 
sion, was remarkable for excessive rain; if then 
ina period of eleven years, there have been on- 
ly three years of drought, it unquestionably 
shews that the inland swamps, have to contend 
chiefly with but one enemy, which is a super- 
abundance of water. Conquer this enemy, and 
you put them upon a footing with the best rice 
lands in the state ; inas much as their fertility 
isundoubted, and there are few, if any situations, 
where with the proper care, sufficient reservoirs 
may not be established. Should, however, the 
planters of the O/d School, still persist in keep- 
ing shallow reservoirs, and these extended over 
a great surface, instead of narrow and deep back- 
waters, where the evaporation cannot be great ; 
if taney will look on and suffer them, day by day, 
todiminish, until they become a mere puddle for 
snakes, and cranes to dive in; then they deserve 
like the frogs and fish, to be swallowed up alive. 

Old School is certainly under a great mistake 
when he observes that the levels of the swamps, 
are every where lower than the levels of 
the rivers, into which they empty themselves ; it 
is true, that some of the swamps are subject to 
anundation, from the overflowing of the rivers, 


a 





but this is not applicable to such as run into tide 
waters, and it is to these that my remarks are 
chiefly to be applied. Our forefathers, says 
Old School, “* were not wanting in industry, the 
whole country abounds with evidences of their 
perseverance,” yes, truly, and these evidences 
are the accusing witnesses, that testify to our ne- 
glect ; and methinks, I hear from the tombs where 
repose their ashes, the voice of censure and of 
sorrow. In vain have they laboured, if we are 
to abancon all their labours; in vain have they 
planted the monarch of the wood, if we refuseto 
take shelter under its shade. I disagree with 
QOid School in the remark, that the cases of the 
cause of Gourie and the Pontine marshes do not 
apply ; they were quoted by usticus to shew 


T would add the example of the salt marsh com- 
pany of New-Jersey, where the efforts of afew 
enterprising individuals, have been seconded by 
a company, for the laudable purpose sf reclaim- 
ing marsh lands, in the vicinity ot New-York. 

Before I take my leave of this subject, 1 must 
be permitted again to cali the attention of the 
citizens of Charleston to its importance. If this 
city is destined, as I trust it is, to be the grand 
emporium of Southern trade, we should embrace 
every opportunity of calling into action, all the 
resources of the neighbouring country, we should 
arouse the torpid energies of its inhabitants, we 
should encourage that enterprise which proper- 
ly applied, would not only increase the supply of 
the chiet staple of the country, but multiply 
in atenfold ratio, those little articles of domestic 
comfort, with which we are now so miserably 
furnished ; if our rice lands were successfully cul- 
tivated, we should soon abound in the best beef, 
pork, poultry, &c. Our live stock partaking in 
the abundance of offal which is afforded them 
during the winter, would be kept in good condi- 
tion ; whereas they are le*t at present to gather 
the coarse and scanty herbage which they can 
find in the woods, where they either die by hun- 
dreds, or are left in such a state of debility, as 
requires the whole summer to restore them to 
their strength. ; 

is it not extraordinary that a country possessing 
such capabilities as this for the rearing of live 
stock, should (instead of exporting the above- 
named articles) be indebted to the North not only 
for them, but tor the very butter we consume at 
our tables? Does not policy require, that by 
making every effort to multiply and cheapen the 
necessaries of lite, we may offer strong induce- 
ments to strangers to come among us, who are 
now deterred by the almost proverbial extrava- 
gance of living in Charleston, and at the same 
time by multiplying the temptations arising from 
the health of the city, which is now pretty well 
established, the cheapness of living, &c. direct 
our fellow citizens from the ruinous practice of 
spending their time and money in the Northern 
states ; a practice which not only deprives their 
country of their services in time of danger, but 
drains the state and city of a considerable portion 
of their resources, 


But it may be asked where are the laborers 
to carry these plans into effect? In reply I would 
observe, that in addition tothose now in the coun- 
try that would soon be employed, there aye iulers 
enough in the city itself, such as supernumerary 
servants, vagrant tradesmen and others, who 
might then be profitably and usefully occupied, 
instead of being nuisances and pests, intent on. 
ly in plotting mischief. I thank Old School tor 
the polite manner in which he speaks of my mo- 
tives, and I trust that chis subject will be fully 
investigated, as I wish to advocate no doctrines 
but such as are founded on the basis of truth ; 
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nor to recommend any sche ne which cannot 
bear the test of reason; but I can confidently 
assert, that although I were not personally inter- 
ested, as I candidly confess I ain, still it would 
give me great pleasure to contribute in the smali- 
est Manner to the prosperity of iny native land, 
whose interests wherever he may be piaced, or 
whatever may be his fortune, will ever be dear to 
the heart of RUSTICUS. 

———a, () 
HESSIAN FLY. 





We insert the following communication, with 
many thanks to the writer. Ile has certainly 
furnished some usetul hints to farmers, which, if 


what had been done in other countries on lands|!™proved, may lead the curious enquirer, into a 
similarly situated to ours, and in addition to these,|PoWledge of facts relating to that destructive 


insect, the Hessian Fly, and a method of extir- 
pating it, which may be cf great importance to 
the farming interest generally. 
Cape May, June 27, 1823. 
Mr. Clar.ve, 

I saw published in your paper of June 14th, an 
account of the Hessian fly, which says the ily 
ideposites its eggs ou the grains of wheat. I think 
ithe person who made that statement, has not ex- 
amined the progress of what is calledthe Hessian 
fly, closely, or has he taken the fly we see before 
harvest to be the Hessian fly. The fly we see 
betore harvest on the heads of grain, is a long 
black fly that is propagated from a worm, and this 
worm becomes a fly. It eats into the straw about 
the seeond or third joint ; they are not numerous, 
and do but little injury to the grain, but the tes- 
‘sian fly is innumerable, it is shaped like a locust, 
some are green and som* brown, and cre not bar- 
ger than the fly that dep sites the skipper in the 
cheese. ‘There appears to be male and female, 
as some have eggs inthem and others have not. 
The eggs may be squeezed out of them, and any 
person with good eyesight may perceive them 
without glasses. They deposite their eggs or 
skippers in the fall. As soon as the grain, (wheat 
or rye,) gets through the ground so as to have 
two blades, they deposite the eges in the fork 
between the blades, and the nit creeps down be- 
low the surface of the ground, and in three or 
four weeks they change to the chrysalis or flax- 
seed state. ‘They hatch out in the spring at dif- 
ferent times and hecome a locust or fly, and be- 
gin depositing their eggs or nits again. You will 
find them froin below the ground, to at or about 
the third joint of the straw. The spring crop 
does not hatch out till after harvest. I have 
more than once taken the stubble and put it into 
a glass jar, covered it with perforated paper, 
and very few have come out before the month of 
August. This fly deposites its eggs in grass or in 
oats. They do but little injury to any thing that 
grows fast, for in that case, the straw gets hard 
before the chrysalis ; they do not indent it much. 
But poor land and an unfavourable season, in con- 
sequence of its being dry so long, like as the pre- 
sent has been, the chrysalis gets hard before the 
straw, and the straw perishes. For the informa- 
tion of those that may not know how to find the 
fly in the fall, they will look for the spears that 
are the darkest green, and stand the most upright. 

I think that tall pasturing with shecp is an ade 
vantage toearly sowed grain, as the spears 
that have the fly stand more upright, the sheep 
are apt to takethem first, as the sap has ceased 
flowing up the main stalk, a number of young 
shoots start from the root, and they are clear of 
the fly at least till spring ; and where the grain 
is bit off close it lets in the water and the fly pe- 
rishes, which will lessen the quantity of the fly, 
that hatches out in the spring to deposite a new 
crop of nits I think those deposited in the 
spring do more injury than those in the fall, 
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nied August 15, 1893, 








_—_—_ 


My object and wish in making this communi- 
cation, is, that farmers may examine for them- 
selves; and perhaps the result may be, that we 
shall be able te make some discovery that may be 
beneficial to farmers in general. : 

Sir, if you think the above worthy a place in 
your paper, you are at liberty to insert it. 

Respectfully your’s, - 
THOMAS BEESLEY. 
0 
TEA PLANT. 

An interesting and encouraging account has 
lately been given in the National Intelligencer, ot 
a considerable experiment made in North Caro- 
lina, in the cultivation of the tea plant—we shall 
copy that account before long—in the mean time, 
for the information of those who may have the 
good disposition and enterprise to extend the ex- 
periments, already made, and which have been at- 
tended with flattering results; we give the fol- 
lowing, as a more rational method of curing the 
leaves, than any that has yet appeared in the Far- 
mer.—Ldit. dm. Far. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


AccouNT OF THE INTRODUCTION OF THE TEA 
PLANT INTO CAYENNE, WITH OBSERVATIONS 
ON ITS CULTURE. 

The recent importation of some young plants 
of the tea tree into Cayenne, has induced the 
Society for Instruction, in Guiana, to circulate 
the following information respecting this valua- 
ble plant. 

The tea tree does not grow naturally any where 
but in China, but it is cultivated in many gar- 
dens of Europe and America. It rises to the 
height of five or six feet ; its leaves are cval or 


elliptical, from one to two inches in length, and 


of a deep and glossy green. [Its flowers (which 
are always numerous, rather large, and of a very 
pleasing appearance) are white, and are each 
composed of a calix of five or six divisions, five 
or six petals, and a great number of stamina. 

China and Japan are the only countries at pre- 
sent, in which the plant is cultivated in large 
quantities, and where the leaves are prepared in 
the manner in which we see them. 

According to Kemfer, it will grow in any soil 
and climate ; others say it prefers a pliable soil, 
and an aspect partly shaded. 

At the age of three years it begins to be fit for 
use: and every six or eight years, the ground is 
replanted with new trees. 

Ne shall now give all that we have been able 
to learn respecting the gathering and the prepa- 
ration of the leaves, which is the only part of the 
tree of which any use is made. 


are continually turned with great quickness til! 
they are so hot that they can scarcely be any lon-| 
ger touched with the hand. They are then, 
thrown upon mats, from which the workmen af- 
terwards takes them, one by one, and rolls them 
in his hands, while others fan them continually,, 
to cool them rapidly, in order that they may pre- 
serve their rolled-up form. 

This precess is repeated several times, until all 
the humidity of the leaves is extracted: but the 
iron plates are heated less and less, and the roll- 
ing is made more slowly and with greater care. 

When the leaves are thus made perfectly dry, 
they are packed in boxes, that they may preserve 
their perfume until they go into the market. 

The use of tea in China, is of the highest an- 





tiquity. Weare unacquainted with the motives 
|which led the Chinese to drink this infusion, and 
‘are ignorant of the time when this custom com- 
imenced. It is conjectured that their first design, 
in using it, was t~ correct the water, which is saicl 
to be of a brackish taste in many parts of that 
vast empire. 

It was about the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, that the Dutch East India Com- 
pany introduced tea into Europe, and that the use 
of it first began. Its cultivation in the gardens 
of the curious, in this quarter of the globe, has 
been known for a century past. 


We do not enter into the discussion respecting 
the properties or virtues of tea. We merely re- 
cal to the public mind, that it is an important ob- 
ject of commerce ; and we believe that it will fa- 
miliarize itself with great ease to the climate of 
this colony ; and, unquestionably, its culture is 
highly worthy of the attention of the colonists. 

The six plants which were brought to Cayenne, 
jby the French ship of war ’?4riége, from San 
Salvador (Brazil,) have taken extremely well, up 
tothistime. Three of them, according to the 
Annaics Mearatimes, are in the Royal Botanic 
Garden at Cayenne; and the other three are in 
the plantations of M. de Kerchove. 


May we not hope that the Americans, wh: 
like the French, are independent of those in- 
trigues which have deprived the British colonies 
jof the cultivation of this plant, will be induced to 
attempt its culture in Louisiana and the Floridas. 

D>) a 
TO EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


TO CURE BEEF AND KEEP IT SWEET. 
Bowling Green, Va. July 20, 1823. 
Sir, 


We have for the last two years preserved our 


THE 





_beef in so easy and simple a manner, and with so 


/much certainty that it may deserve to be pub- 
lickly known. Inthe year 1821, after hanging 
up our bacon to smoke, we put into the bacon 


In February and March, the cultivator gathers!brine, two or three pieces of beef that we 
the young and tender leaves when they are only|could not well cover in the beef brine, they 
of a few days growth; and in consequence of! were permitted to remain there unattended to 


their comparative scarcity, and their high price, 
these are generally consumed only by the rich. 
This is called the imperial tea, 

The second gathering is made in May, when 
some of the leaves have attained their usual 
growth, but others are not so far advanced. Both 
of these are plucked indiscriminately, as they oc- 
cur, and this mixture of the young and mature 
leat isthe Bo/ea. 

The third and last gathering is made about the 
middle of summer, when all the leaves are at 
their full growth. ‘This kind of tea is the coars- 
est, and is usnally consumed by tne poor. 

Although each leaf is carefully plucked one by 
one, not to injure the plant, a labourer will gath- 
er from six to twelve pounds per day. The 
leaves are dried upon heated iron piates. They 


until ate in summer, when our stock was pretty’ 
well exhausted—they were then used and found, 
to be perfectly sound, and we thought possessed a 
peculiarly fine flavor. This circumstance deter-: 
mined us last year to try our whole year’s stock 
in that way, for the purpose of avoiding the very 
great trouble of renewing and boiling brine as 
heretofore, and also of avoiding the partial loss 
every year sustained. We did so, and found it 
to keep sound and very sweet. We have made 
the same experiment this year, and the result is 
the same thus far, and feel confident we shall 
not lose a single piece. Our bacon is salted in 
large gum-troughs placed round the meat house; 
jand when the bacon is taken out, the brine is 
‘collected and placed a'lin one trough, in which 
ithe beef then salted is put. Any beef that we 





kill after that period we salt in the usual way, 
and after a week or fortnight put in the brine 
with the other. 

If you think the above worthy a place in your 
useful paper, you are at liberty to insert it— | 
omitting the name of your well wisher. 

EOE 


FROM THE AMERICAN ECONOMIST. 


The following communication on the subject 
of botts in horses, is from the pen of one of our 
most intelligent farmers, and may be relied op 
inevery particular. I was exceedingly surprised 
to see the botts which had been cut out as mention- 
ed towards the close of the article, alive, wher 
the part of the stomach to which they were at- 
tached was dry and hard. This is indeed ay 
extremely interesting subject, and it is to be 
hoped that the experiments made by my friend 
may lead to the discovery of a plan to dislodge 
those voracious worms from the stomach of the 
horse, ere they prove fatal to him. 

Edit. Economist. 


THE BOTTS. 


Mr. Lunpy—lIn your paper of the 24th inst, 
I observed an extract from a Lexington paper, 
purporting to be an effectual remedy for the 
botts; and in which the author states, he has 
not known, an instance of its failure ;—-I have 
been so unfortunate as to lose this summer, two 
valuable horses, with the first of which I fol- 
lowed very minutely the directions of that wri- 
ter;—but on the morning of the third day he 
died; and, upon examination, it was found the 
botts had killed him. There is no disease to 
which the horse is subject, more alarming in its 
attack, or difficult to cure, than when sickened 
by the botts. An attack of the botts is generally 
thought to be incarable ; but Iam led to believe 
the lives of many valuable horses might be saved 
in such cases by forcing down the throat some 
small pieces of fresh meat, followed by a brisk 
purge. I dropped into the stomach of a horse, 
filled with botts, a piece ot fresh meat, and they 
seized upon it with avidity —There is seldom 
any thing dore tor a horse, when afflicted in 
this way, until he commences rolling and tum- 
bling about in great agony and distress; and it is 
net until the botts have fastened upon the sen- 
sible coat of the stomach, that he shows such 
symptoms of viclent suffering, at which time 
nothing short of killing them will ever compcl 
them to let gotheir hold. I sprinkled a quav- 
tity of pulverised salt petre and alum upon 
some botts, fastened upon the stomach of a horse; 
I also poured upon them sugar and milk, spirits 
of turpentine, and of !audanum, hot water* and 
whiskey ; none of which would induce them 
to let gotheir hold. I then made a strong «e- 
coction of salt petre, of alum, of spirits of tnr- 
pentine, and of laudanum, and dropped a living 








bott into a spoonful of each. The laudanum in 
two hours killed one. Those dropped in the 
other liquids I am satisfied would have lived 
forty-eight hours in them; and I believe the 
bott dropped in the laudanum, was injured in 
separating from the stomach. From the second 
horse that died [ cut a piece of his stomach, 
containing on it about fifty botts, and hung it ia 





—— 


* Some writer on the subject of botte, in che 
American Farmer, denies there bemg botts in ihe 
stomach of a horse, while (ii ing, and says tic 
could not exist in so much heat. I did not tr) 
them in boiling water, but in water warmer, I 
apprehend, than the fermentation in a horsc’s 
+ sage to be, I believe they would live comfartc- 

ly. 
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e open air until it dried as hard asa board. 
t the end of three weeks | showed them to 
ou, and you recollect they were still alive. Iu 
wo weeks after that, many of them had formed 
ings, and were putting on all the appearance 
f a perfect bott-fly, at which time I killed 
hem. 

















A SUBSCRIBER. 














k.ditorial Correspondence. 


Dear Sir, 

The lupims which you favoured me with, were 
distributea among my iriends—those Baye 
were attended to by myself, but. all rotted in the 
ground before the process of vegetation com- 
menced—ali attentions trom you in that way, will 
be most gratefully received. ' 

i have made a fuil ana fair experiment of some; 
of your Northern or astern grasses, viz. the Ti- 
mothy, Red Clover, and Orchard grass—they all 
do well on proper soils, when kept csean of our 
indigenous weeds and grasses ; butas soon as they 
are left to their own exertions, they are smother- 
ed and gradually deciine.— Lhe best grass tor a 
Southern summer grass, is the old Crab grass, it 
grows with very little attention, 1s abundant in 
product, and rich and fatiemng as food—when 
well cured, no Northern grass is preterred to it by 
Northern horses or oxen. 

Your most obedicn: servant, 
COWLES MEAD. 





The Pines, near Greenville, Miss. 
July 2, 1823. 


Jagd Bie aes RR 


J. S. SKINNER, Esq. 

P. 5.— i he cotton crops on the Mississippi ri- 
ver, estimated to be between 70 and 100,000 bales, 
are lost by inundation. 

EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

I would recommend to your correspondent, who 
questions whether wheat will turn to cheat, to 
make the tollowing experiments. 

ist. Take one pint ot Lawicr wheat (that being 
most subject to the metamorphosis) two pints oi 
ground Plaster of Paris, and with water make the 


Mass into a paste ; roll it into balls, about the! 


size of an English walnut, and at the usual time 
ot sowing wheat, plant the balls two inches deep, 
and twelve inches apart, in a rich soil. 

zd. Take ot the same kind ot wheat, and sow 


immediately on a rich land, at the rate of five'ine United states. 


bushels to the acre. 

3d. Sow the same kind on a rich Timothy 
meadow, not very wet, about the 25th of Septem- 
ber, at the rate of two bushelsto the acre ; i mean, 
Sow it on the grass, and sow no more 

4th. Sow another parcel on good land at the 
usual time, and of the usual thickiess, and suffer 
itto be grazed from the 12th to the 15th of May. 

a 


: —=> (Sa 
SEED—Received for distribution since last notice. 

Sea KaLE sEED—From President Mapison 
who says, “and with my thanks return a few 
seeds of the Sea Kale, saved from the small 
Stick in my garden. My iimited experience re- 


—-- 


War Depfiartment, dugust 5, 1823. 
DEAR SIR, 

I have just received a letter from Doctor 
James of the Army, from St. Louis, in which 
are enclosed some tobacco seeds of a pe- 
culiar kind, as you will perceive by the letter 
which I have the pleasure of sending you, and 
the seeds, requesting that. you will be pleased to 
present them to the President of the Agricultu- 
ral Society of Maryland, as the most certain way 
of securing the proper culture of them. 

Doctor James, who was attached to the Topo- 
graphical Department, and accompanied Major 
Long to the Rocky Mountains, was prevented 
from going on the present expedition by ill health, 
and ot .er circumstances. He is at present sta- 
tioned at St. Louis, and from his devotedness 
to botanical, and other pursuits of that nature, 
] hope his researches may be useful; and you 
shall be informed of any such that may be 
communicated to me. 

1 am very respectfully, 
Dear sir, 

Your ob’t serv’t, 

J. C. CALHOUN. 





Joun S. SKINNER, Ese. 
Editor Am. farmer. 





Seint Louis, July 11, 1823. 
SIR, 

Enclosed, are a few seeds of a species of to- 
bacco, indigenous to the Rocky mountains, about 
Santa Fe, and tothe hilly parts of North Cali- 
fornia, whence 1 received them by a gentleman 

ecently from that quarter. Some piants have 
een reared from seeds of the same parcel, 
nd are now growing in the garden of Gen. 
William Rector of this place. This species is 
abundantly distinguished from the common to- 
bacco, also from that cultivated by the Abori- 
gines of the Missouri, by the long and conspi- 
cuous foot stalks of the leaves ; itis also, as 1 
think, (judging from recollection,) distinct 
from the rustico, the only remaining species 
heretotore noticed in North America, and which 
has been met with, principally, if not entirely, 
in the vicinity of old French or indian stations 
in the interior of New York. The leaves of this 
plant possess, as 1 am informed, in a great 
degree of concentration, the peculiar proper- 
ties of the common tobacco, and it is provably 
much better adapted than that species, to the 
climate of the more cool and temperate parts of 


I have taken the liberty to transmit the seeds 
to you, as I am persuaded you will attach so 
much importance to any attempt to spread 
the knowledge of our indigenous productions, 
as to cause them to be planted in the en- 
suing spring, and in the following summer it is 
probable a quantity of seed will be produced, 


Union. 
1 have the honour to be, 
With great respect, 
Your ob’t serv’t, 
EDWIN JAMES, 
Hon. J. C. Catuown, 
Sec’ry of War, We. tre. $ 





Cc 





commends it as well deserving a piace im our cu- 
linary list of vegetables.” 





Ditto—of imported, and ot domestic growth, 
Brom Doctor Samuel M’Cuiloh. 

SEEDS oF ‘1 Onaehterof a feculiar kind—From 
Le on, Secretary at War—witia the following 
mote, which is given, that reference to it may 
Hiereaiter be mace, as historical of its introduc- 
10n, sh«uld it prove to be a valuable variety vi 
bat plant, 


Gleanings from Foreign Journals. 


Rum JeL_ty.—Among the novelties of the Par- 
sian circles, rum jelly has become an universal ta- 
vourite. it is made in the following manner. ‘To 


4 quart bottle of common white wine take a pouna 
it sugar, which is to be reduced to a syrup, anc 
iarmhed. Then take an ounce of isinglass, whici 
_ ut on the fire till it is thoroughly melted, pass i: 
through acloth, and mix it with the syrup halt 





sufficient to be distributed to every part of the} 


167 
warm. When this mixture is nearly cold, pour it 
into the white wine, and stir it well so as to mix 
it completely. Thea add a spoonful or a spoon- 
ful and a half (according to the strength which 
you desire to give tothe jelly) of old Jamaica rum. 
Stir again this mixture, and pour it into the mould 
jthat it may take the shape in cooling, which you 
design to give it, if intended as a fat for the ta- 
ble, or into glasses, if designed to be handed round 
jat an evening party. 











Curiosities.—A well of extraordinary depth 
jis now sunk at his Majesty’s cottage in Windsor 
‘Great Park. During the progress of the work, 
|mMany curious minerals have been discovered: at 
{the depth of 360 feet, several fossil remains, 
‘among which is a very perfect specimen of an 
oyster-shell, have been dug out. Atthis immense 
distance below the surtace, a very large tooth has 
also been found, which is in beautiful preserva- 
tion, It isof double fangs, which are at present 
about two inches long, but have been evidently 
broken off. The face of the tooth, which is of 
the sort denominated a erinder, is about one inch 
and a half long by one inch wide. It is of a 
dark brown color, and bears a fine polish. 





ON THE CASTRATION OF ANIMALS. 
April 27, 1822. 
SiR, 

Some of my neighbours differ with me in opi- 
nion respecting the age at which calves and 
lambs should be castrated, and some of us keep 
our young steck twelve or eighteen months, 
and our lambs four or five months before 
castrating them, that they look more like bulls 
and tups than bulloclis and wethers; think- 
ing that, by keeping tiem thuslong, they will 
grow larger and fat bettcr. I am of opinion that 
these animals should be castrated when very 
young, before they are taken off the dam ; there 
is not then so much risk; they suffer less by the 
operation, and that any loss in size is amply 
made up by the superior quality of the meat. 

We shall be obliged if some of your corres- 
pondents will inform us, through the medium of 
your useful Journal, of the most approved prac- 
tice among experienced breeders, as to the age 
when this operation should be performed, and 
the vest mode of performing it, together, with 
any other intormativun upon the subject they may 
be pleased to favour us with. 

’ 1 am sir, 
Your ob’t serv’t, 
A SUBSCRIBER, 

j7~ The Editor agrees with the writer, the 
vounger the ociter, vrovided that lambs ve not 
jless than six or seven days oid, and calves not 
‘under a fortnight. The mode ot operation is the 
‘simpler and safer, when the animals are quite 
‘young, but the description can hardiy ove made 
fit fora newspaper.—diu. “arm’s Journal. 





ON ABORTION IN COWS. 
Norfolk, Sefitember 1, 1821, 
Sik, 

In answer to the Queries on Abortion in Cows, 
in your Journai, No, 727, the most cominon cause 
perhaps is relaxation, from want of airand exer 
cise. Ln most instances that | have known of cows 
slipping thei calves, they have either been tied 
up in houses or kept in yards: the same cows, 
when ranging at will in a pasture of a suiticient 

ize, have done well. Cases of cis Kina are vy 

no means conhned to cows, Ali breeding ani- 
mals suiier trom want of a good rau.c, and cows 
imay gam in flesh, but they wili always lose in 

ilk, when kept im a yard, vesidcs thewziss of 
vortion. In Arthur Young’s Sugolk, whicea is 
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better than any ot his Reports, he blames the far- 
mers of that county for throwing cabbages and 
turnips about their fields in winter for their cows 

instead of giving them in bins ina yard. The 
farmers were quite right ; they did not want any 
ealves slipt, and they wanted their cows to milk ; 
and again no animal ever suffers from cold, which 
has shelter to retire to at will. In speaking of 
Suffolk, it may not be amiss to mention the ex- 
cellence of its small polled cattle. Without any 
reflection on other breeds, they may be truly 
said to be inferior in real use to no breed of cat- 





—————— 





This property affords a fine prospect for the 
man of enterprise, and will be sold on accommo 
datng terms. 

Persons wishing to view the premises, previous 
co the day of sale, can, (in the absence,of Mr. 
Mercer) apply to the subscriber. 

Sale to commence at ten o’clock, in the fore- 
noon of said day, when the terms will be made 
known, by 





THE FABMBR 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, AUGUST 15, 1823. 








The Editor has received intimations from dis- 
tant subscribers, who are friends of exceedingly 
good judgment, that the Patrons of this Journal 
are not well satisfied with having so much of it 
taken up with discussions respecting the Potomac 
and Susquehannah canal.—lIt is our inclination, as 
well as obvious, duty to consult the wishes and in- 
terests of our subscribers generally, and we must 


GEORGE FORD. 
of Cecilton. 











tle onthe island. They are excellent milkers, 


Superior Cabbage ‘Seed. 


accordingly suspend for a time, further notice of 





and fatten easily and early. There are no better these subjects——The letter from Mr. Robert 
cutters in Smithfield, where a good Norfolk or/\jijjs, will be finished in the next Farmer, and 
Suffolk home-bred is worth as much per stone as'+hen we shall reserve the pages which have been 
u Scot, which is the most that can be wished for.* |jately filled with these topicks, for matters more 


Our larger breeds at per stone fail greatly. 

never saw a Suffolk cow, such as is spoken of by 
Young, which would give eight gallons of milk a 
day, but I have had one which gave six gallons 
aday for more than five months, and milked 
well till within six or eight weeks of calving, 
when I chose to dry her up. This cow, eight 
weeks after calving, gave 11 lbs. 10 oz. of butter. 

_—_QlVQV0 hl 


PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE. 


A report of the tobacco inspected at, and de- 
livered from Calhoun’s Inspection Warehouse, du- 
ring the quarter, commencing on the first day 
of April, and ending on the first day of July, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-three, 


Growth nut 
of this 


State. 





He-in- 


Doimestie Total 
spected, Otul. 


growth. 


Number in-| . ar ene wasmeed 
328 4 99 aes 
spected. | soa | 0 | 336 | 3660 
Number de- hitachi nh searttt, 
. 9 > 
livered. | 2578 











RICHARD MACKALL, Inspector. 

Treasury Orricr, Annapo.is, July 19, 1823. 

True Copy, from the original report on file 
in this office. 


B. HARWCOD, Tr. W.S. Ma. 





A report of the tobacco inspected at, and de- 
livered from Piscataway Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter, commencing on the 7th day 


of April, in the year eighteen hundred and twen-| 


ty-three, and ending on the 7th day of July in 
the year cighteen hundred and twenty-three. 























: Growth not : 
Domestic pe Reine z 
growth. pn qguend. Total. 

Nuurber in- 134 - — . 
spected, i 134 
Number de- —-—-— — 

9 4 an 

; 299 
‘livered. 955 
~-~- —— 


JOHN C. MOORE, Inspector. 
Treasury Orrick, ANNAPOLIS, July 21, 1823 
True Copy, from the original report on file 
in this office. 
B. HARW OOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 





* We conceive that the important difference be- 
tween the Suffolks and the best improved breeds, 
ia, that there are more inferior animals among 
them. In all cur observations in Smithfield mar- 
ket although we see some good Norfolk and Suf- 
JSotk home-breds, we notice more of these sorts, that 
are not well shaped, and not early feeders. Our 
corresjiondent’s assertion is nevertheless true, that 
a good ‘one makes as good a pfirice as any other 
goed one—Epit. Far. Jour. 





various, and more generally acceptable. 

We embrace this opportunity to not only dis- 
claim any unwillingness to be advised, as to the 
manner and the matter of our Journal, but to so- 
licit hints from any quarter ; being well assured 
that such hints will oftentimes prove useful and 
valuable, and that they will always flow from 
friendly motives. 

rn 0 ae 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 

PRICES CURRENT.—corRECTED WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7—Howard street 
Superfine, $6 75—fine do. $¢ 25—Wharf, do. $6 25 
'—White wheat, $1 22 to 1 26—Red do. $1 18 
jto $1 2i—Rye, 45 cents—Corn, 45 cents— 
jcountry Oats, 25 cents— Beef, 8 cents per lb. 
'—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba- 
icon, hog round, $10—Pork, $4 50 to 5 50 
per c. lb—6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb,—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts.—Red Clover Seed, $5 50 
a $6-—-Orchard Grass do. $3-—-Herds’ Grass do. $3 
--Timothy do. &4 50--Millet, $1 50--Buckwheat, 
$1 50-—Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cts—Whiskey, from 
the wagons 35 to 36 cts. per gal. including the 
barrel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts.—Shad, $6 00,—Herrings, No. 1 





,’ 


65 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 70—Butter, (fir- 
kin) 14 cts. per lb—Eggs, 10 cts. 
New Hay, $14 to $15 per ton—Old do. $18— 
Straw, do. none. 








| Valuable Lands For Sale. 


The subscriber, agent for William D. Mercer, 
Esq. will offer at public vendue, on Thursday the 
28th of August, inst. that well known, valuable 
\property, called WORSELL MANOR, situate 
and lying in Sassafras Neck, Cecil county, Ma- 
ryland, containing 550 acres (more or less, ) about 
40 whereof is tirst quality Bottom Meadow, which 
may be put in good mowing order, at very little 
expense. This property is now in a high state 
of cultivation, and no land in the United States 


plaster and clover. There is a large proportion 
of Wood-land on the farin, 

‘The improvements are, a large two-story Brick 
House, with a good Kitchen attached thereto; a 
large and excellent Barn, good Stabling, &c. 

This farm is surrounded by agreeable and in- 
telligent neighbors—it is only eight miles from the 
mouth of Apoquinimink creek, where Philadel- 
phia prices are given for produce—it is also, but 
two miles from Bohemia river. 

To suit purchasers, this property can be hand- 
somely divided into two farms—three hundred 
acres sold with the improvements—each farm 
will retain®a sufficient quantity of arable and 
woodland, 





$2 70 per bbl.—-No. 2, $2 374-—Fine salt, 60 to’ 


The Subscriber hath received by the Fabius 
from Liverpool, a supply of very fine Early York 
Cabbage Seed, which he will sell at the low price 
of Four Dollars per pound. He has also lately 
received a fresh supply of that very excellent 
seed, called Early George Cabbage, the produc- 
tion of William Waitland, Esq. who has disco- 
vered the method of raising the seed, so as to 
prevent any of the plants from running te seed 
in the Spring. —This seed produces very genuine 
plants, which are very hardy in standing the win- 
ter; and they make hard White Heads from two 
to three weeks sooner than the Farly Yorks, 

In confirmation of the above, I here subjoin the 
itestimony of some of the most respectable Gar- 
‘deners of Baltimore market, who have made use 
of this seed four or five years. 

Baltimore, July 4th, 1821. 

We the undersigned, do certify, that the cab- 
bage seed called Early George, which is import- 
jed and sold by Samuel Ault, is of the very best 
quality, being very early and genuine ; likewise 
very hard in standing the winter f 

John Mycroft, Peter Hatman, 
Thomas Lewis, Samuel Regester. 
Edmund Evans, Valentine Lutz. 

The prices of the above seed is 374 cents per oz. 
or $5 per pound—the ounce will yield upwards of 
2000 fine cabbages.—The time to sow this seed, is 
from the 8th to the 15th of September. Printed 
directions respecting the proper soil, treatment 








jand cultivation of these cabbages, will accompa- 


{ 


ijny each parcel of the seed—orders, with remit- 


per doz.— tances, from all parts of the Union, will be prompt- 


ily attended to, if directed to “ Samuel Ault, No. 
\78 Bridge-street, Baltimore”—and to prevent 


Maryann Tosacco.--Fine Tobacco, aslast re-| mistakes, impositions, &c., upon each varcel of 
port, scarce--inferior qualities, plenty--no demand. seed will be pasted a printed label, in words as 


follows :—** Early George Cabbage Seed, import- 
ed and warranted by Samuel Ault.” 
N. B.—Any seed that may be offered to the 
eneen as Early George Cabbage, unaccompanied 
y the label as above, is spurious, asI am at pre- 
sent the proprietor’s only agent in this country. 
SAMUEL AULT. 


Timothy, Orchard Grass, and Millet 
Seeds. 


The subscriber has just received a quantity of 
each kind of the above described SEEDS, and 





has exhibited stronger proofs of the efficacy of|now offers them for sale, 


ROBERT SINCLAIR. 
No. 1, Ellicott-st. Pratt-st. wharf. 
On hand and for sale as above, 
A general assortment of 


elgricultural Implements. 
ALSO, - 
GARDEN SEEDS, 
CLOVER SEED, 
And HERDS GRASS SEED. 


a 








Printed every Friday at %4 per annum, for JOHN S. SKINNER, Edi- 
ps by JOSEPH ROBINSON, on the North Weat corner of Market 
ar | 


Ivileve streets, Balumore ; where every description of Book 
and Job Printing is executed with neatness and despateh—Orders 
frem a distance for PRINTING or BINDING, with proper di- 

i umeore. 
’ 





rections attended to, addressed te J. Robinson 
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L —The reasonable prospects we have, that ajhesitate to adopt the plan which would make the 
ae (nternal Improvement. —_ |great trade will ey through this channel,jcanal of Peace Sorin a junction with — 
e : . , _ : makes it imperative on us to attend to this/leading to Baltimore, from the Susquehannah. 
mo PRIS Basses ee Sere eats ¥ 5 particular. an the character of the country] Let a examine this part of the saidect more 
ae [ THE-JUNCTION CANALS on POTOMAC I: te. vicki: sithe: meals camel, whersjclesty, aad dean asteaparion bexwoss the imp 
Mr AND SUSQUEHANNAH. hie ly ; ; ee ees See OC ; 
. : ’ should doubt their capacity to effect a con-|banks, subject to perpetual difficulties, and the 
No [—anp Last. stant and full supply of water, for such a trade :| other ranging along the side of the rich vallies of 
wma From the great elevation of country, interven-|I may be mistaken, but I should think it indis-}/Catoctin and Monocacy, through Frederick, 
jade ing between Baltimore and the Susquehannah 'pensably necessary, that we should resort to aj|down to Washington and Baltimore. 
river, it was requisite that some efficient means source which would not disappoint our hopes in rm rae A 
should be found to surmount the difficulty, which ‘this momentous business. The worth of the| 8timate of the canal to Washington, by tt 
n. here presented itself—namely, the want of a Potomac canal on this ground simply, isimmense, _ lower or river route. 
== sufficient head of water, to feed the locks, which and would probably justify the expense of cutting| By the official report transmitted by 
would be required. ‘it, merely for a supply canal, to the locks—but the Governor, to the Assembly of 
; The waters of Potomac, fortunately, offered its value is beyond calculation, when viewed as a Maryland, January 1, 1825, the 
bins such means. From actual levels taken, this river part of that great channel of communication,| total length of the canal of Poto- , 
ork at Harper’s ferry, was found to be upwards of which some day, not far distant, will be opened} ™ac to Washington, isstated at 182 
=e 300 feet above the tide, ard nearly twice as high with the western waters: until this is comple-| Miles, which at the estimate made , 
wa as the waters of Susquehannah at bananas ted, it will form the medium of intercourse with) Per Mile $8676, is $1.579.032 
ent This fact was of immense importance, to effect the rich and populous country, lying between the’ ' hi 
luc- our object, and it was embraced—lI proposed Blue ridge 6 the Allwpiaiey mountains, ae eee 
andl therefore to bring in the aid of the Potomac, to each side of the Potomac. I perceive by a late! athe. ah Willi ee a 2 vs h 
s to furnish the necessary supply of waters, to the/number of the Farmer, (just received,) that the’ Fy thine a sadeene , ig ms, ; 
eed summit canal, and to the locks descending to'imfortance of a canal from the Potomac above’ i eagpeng tee + Heat. mer | oaths 
une Baltimore and Susquehannah. Harper’s ferry, to Washington, is to be made a! at $7000 vn . ih sg thy 910.000 
‘eal In taking chis rd ~ view, Page a oq subject of discussion by Mr. Briggs; I shall anti-! » asales> ta : 
ba esign to accomplish, than merely to make it cipate very interesting matter from the pen of P ca preening 
ere El to the canal of Susquehannah, for I ane pag Mx who > hese much éaheshie in- Probable diff. in favor of upper route — $669.032 
the considered a canal from Potomac of equal im- tormation on this head. As the canal of Poto-: (I have taken the average cost of canals such 
rar- portance ; as affording to the seat of the general mac properly excites equal interest at Washing-'as ours would be, both in size and location, from 
on government, as well as to Baltimore, the means ton, with the canal of Susquehannah at Balti- the data Sernished. us ef the cost éf executing 
ef communicating by the shortest route with the more ; and it is to be presumed, the execution of yarious canals in this country, and presume that 
i. western waters, and also with the lakes, through both will be simultaneous, I would take the liber- this is at least as high in comparison as that af- 
ab» the medium of the Susquehannah ; an object of ty, through your valuable paper, to call the at- ed to the canal of the river.) . 
ort- vast consequence to the operations of govern- tention of the citizens of Washington and Balti-' ‘These calculations, (if I have been correct in 
nest ment, in time of war especially. The proposi- more, to the importance of forming a union ca- fixing the point of starting from Potomac, which 
saa tion therefore, to bring in the aid of the Poto- nal, as the interests of both cities would be js not stated in Mr. K enworthy’s shetvent. ta 
mac, to enable us to communicate by a canal thereby consulted, and the expenses of the work which I have referred) will tend to prove to 
from Baltimore to the Susquehannah at Yorkha- considerably reduced. the citizensof Washington, how much it would 
ven, ceases to appear extravagant, and thus are, The great advantages which would result to\pe to their interesteto adopt the upper route ; 
we furnished with the most ample means, to sur-'each of these places, by adopting this plan, can! cyen should the distance be greater, than by the 
Sagar mount the chief and only difficuity in the way to be easily pointed out ; if they have not been al-, river. which there is no likelihood would be the 
s of forming such navigation. That the dividing’ready made manifest, a further proof of them case ; besides: the expenses of the work would 
1, is ridge, between the waters falling into the Poto-;will appear as we proceed. The route which I}pe less, and the benefits vastly superior, because 
ted mac and Susquehannah, is not higher than the'located for the Potomac canal, (in my Treatise,!of the difference in the character (for fertility) 
ent waters at or near Harper’s ferry, I infer from,page 83,) would range through a populous, fer-\of the country it would pass through, and be- 
pa- the characters of the streams rising on each side tile and interesting section of country. The!cayse an intercourse would be thereby opened 
Bite of thisridge, particularly the Conewago creek, great elevation of its waters, would enable! with the Susqueliannah by which a double inter- 
ipt- which empties into the Susquehannah at York-|branch canals to be taken to every town and vil-jest would be gained from the work. 
No. haven. This stream is known to be not rafid,|lage in its vicinity, thus diffusing its benefits toa Expenses of the canal to Susquehan- 
ent nor interrupted with many falls, It rises near|wide extent. It would run through, we might nah from Baltimore, with the con- 
| of the top of the ridge, and meanders a}out 35{almost say, the heart of the state, and admit,| tinuation and cost of that from 
tea miles, before it discharges its waters. Now, if|jwere it required, to lead a branch down tothe} Poso:nac to intersect it. From the 
prt its head were 150 feet above its mouth, (andjextreme end of Point Look Out; (this however is diverging point of the Potomac, 
, this is the supposed elevation of the ridge above |merely stated to prove its capacity, to promote} canal to Washington, (somewhere 
ne the Susquehannah at Yorkhaven,) then would it|the general interests of the state.) From the} pear Emmetsburg,) to Baltimore 
ied have an average fall of 4 feet in the mile,|knowledge 1 have of the Potomac river, it ap-} say 55 miles at $7000 per mile ’ $385.000 
“— which is sufficient to create a continuous rapid in|pears to me, there are strong objections to the! From the great, basin or feeder (from 
its whole length, (forthe velocity acquired by ajlocation of a canal on or near its margin, arising} which branch off the several canals) 
a: stream, having this fall, is enough to move stones|out of the precipitous and rocky nature of its} tothe Susquehannah at Yorkhaven, 
let of some magnitude ?) but this is not the charac-|banks, and from the depth of the ravines that say 50 miles at $7000 per mile 350.008 
ter of the Conewago creek, consequently its head intersect them, which would require a very cir-|Cost of canals from Potomac and ————— 
cannot be as elevated as we have supposed.* cuitouscanal. But admitting that every obstacle | Susquehannah to Baltimore 735.000 
y of It is of the utmost importance, wherever wejof this kind canbe overcome, there are greater 0b-| Cost of Potomac canal to Washing- 
and do form a canal communication, between the Sus- | ‘ections on folitical grounds, namely, the fartial| ton 910.000 
quehannah and Baltimore, to take into wae oe, of this canal, to subserve the genera! ateceerennommnnets 
consideration, the canal to Potomac, at the same |interests of the state, (for we must bear in mind,|Total cost of both canals $1.645.006 
rf. time, because it is very questionable whether (|that the Potomac constitutes the southern bound- q 
any waters can be found elevated enough, or in'aryof Maryland.) Located alongthe banks ofthis} Thus we see, that by making choice of the 
sufficient quantities near the summit level, tojriver, a rich and populous section of this state/upper route for our canal from Potomac, the ex- 
feed the locks—and without a full supply of wa-|and Pennsylvania, would derive no benefit frum|penses of the work will be considerably reduced, 
ter can be secured at all times for this purpose, /the work—only a small portion of either Mary-]to what amount we cannot with certainty deter- 
eur canal would be of little comparative utility |land or Virginia would be advantaged, and the|mine, until a correct survey be made of the 
chief commercial city of the state, not at all.jroutes ; if our data above is correct, this differ- 
* We may form a tolerably correct oftinion of; Whereas, by the route proposed, not only would}ence of expense will be very great, but as was 
the elevation of a country, by noticing the velo-jthe interests of Wushington and Baltimore be|before observed, we might have erred in the 
—e ty of ite streams, with the distance they run ;\equally benefitted, but those of a fine region of|oint of beginning for the canal of the lower 
Edi- this velocity being always ( nearly ) in frropertion|country. With such a prospec: of general route. Yetin any case I am under che impression 
Joo % this slope. vantage to the state before us, we should not/the result would be in favor of the upper route. 
irs Vou. 5.—22; : 
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_1 have thus endeavoured to point out the supe 
flor claims which the plan proposed has to ou 
Attention, whether on the ground of economy « 
utility. Its practicability is inferred not onl 
from the known geological character of the cour 
try, where it is proposed to locate this canal, but 
from personal examination—true—not with an 
instrument, but with an eye, having a reference 
to the original object. I will not pretend to point 
out the direct line, which our canal would take. 
but Iam led to think it would, in the general, be 
wot very wide apart of that located in the larg¢ 
map, which I deposited in the Exchange at Bal 
timore. If then the rvute under consideration, '+ 
of the value represented, should not early mea- 
sures be taken to explore the country where it is 
located, apd ascertain the practicability of cut- 
ting a canal there, together with the expenses of 
the work, so that we may be able to present a 
proper and correct view of the subject to the 
next Legislature, when they shail have different 
plans of Internal Improvement 1 .id before them, 
60 that they may be able to form a correct judg- 
ment which canal they should patronise, as ten- 
ding most effectually to advance the general in 
terests of the state. I hope these remarks will 
throw some light on this momentous business, 
and induce the citizens of Maryland to take an 
enlarged view of the subject. Should youhave a 
spare column in your useful journal, I will thank 
you to lay this paper before them. 

With sentiments of respect, 
Dear Sir, I salute you, 
ROBERT MILLS. 


————————— 


»ater soft and clear, and perfectly suited for cu 
vary and other domestic uses, it is found that it 
comes from the steeping pool of a dark blay co- 
jour, varying only im shades, according to the 
juality of the soil or mud with which it is cover- 
d: but every parcel is uniformly of one color 
from each pool ; it is likewise of a soft and silky 
aature, 

In Zealand, when flax is steeped as in Holland, 
with respect to the exclusion of the air and light, it 
is always ot an uniform color, but from the quality 
of the water and soil, comes from the pool of a 
light straw color, and is harder in its nature than 
‘hat steeped in Holland; this is attributed to the 
brackishness of the water and soil, which purges 
the plant in the steeping pools, and deprives it of 
its extractive matter, so much so, that it is cal- 
culated to lose in steeping in Zealand, from twen- 
ty totwenty-five percent more than when steep- 
ed in Holland ; for this reason the Dutch flax 
Boers bring the flax that they grow in Zealand 
from the field, dried with the boles on it, to be 
steeped, &c. at home, often fifty and sixty miles 
distant. When flax m Zealand is not steeped with 
the same care as in Holland, by excluding it from 
the air and light with mud and slime, it comes 
from the pool frecisely as it does in many parts 
of the South and West of Ireland, of various co 
lors and qualities, even in one strick or bunch, in 
consequence of which it se//s at all times in the 
Rotterdim market at an under price, for interior 
work. This is a strong proof of the effects pro- 
duced by the exclusion of light and air in the 
steeping process. 

In Flanders, where the soil is lighter in quality 








Columbia, S. C. July 22, 1823. 
AGRICULTURE. 

Report of an inquiry into the mode of culti- 
vating and treating Flax, in the Netherlands, 
wc. by Peter Besnard, Esq. Insfector-Gene- 
val for Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 

(Concluded from our last. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Whilst viewing the treatment of Flax in the 
Netherlands, 1 was not a little surprised at seeing 
eattle of every kind grazing in the field where it 
was steeping, and with free access to the steep- 
ing pools, the water of which is considered in Ire- 
land to be highly injurious to every animal ; hav- 
ing questioned a Boer on this matter, he told me 
he never knew an instance of cattle being injured 
by flax-water, nor is any precaution whatever 
used to keep them from it ; on examining the wa- 
ter in which the flax is steeped, I found the color 
of it to differ much from that of the flax-pools in 
Ireland : and I am led to think, on further consi- 
deration of the subject, that the vegetable mat 
ters which are blended with the mud, when spread 
over the flax, being decomposed into the fermen- 
t.ve protvess that takes place, mingle with the mu- 
cilage ot the plant, and act as agents to neutra- 
lize its injurious qualities; how far this may be 
the case, or whether the plant, dcing rife before 
watering, and totally excluded from light and air 
in this precess, may produce effects different from 
those in Ireland, I shall not pretend to say ; but 
the fact is as I have described it. 

That the mode practised in Holland, Zealand, 
Flanders and France, of excluding light and air 
in the eeapin’ of flax, has a powerful effect on 
the color of the plant, cannot be doubted ; and 
that the properties of the water and mud em- 
ployed have considerable influence in that po nt, 
as well as on the texture of it, is equally certain, 
and is fully exemplified in each of those coun- 
tries, as will be seen by the following statement: 

In that part of Holland where flax, the growth 
«f that country and of Zealand, is steeped, and 
where the soil is dark and of a slimy nature, the 











and color, and the water clearer and fresher than 


lin Holland, the flax is some shades brighter than 
‘that steeped in Holland, but rot of the straw co- 


lor, or Aarsh description of that steeped in Zea- 
land; it is, however, uniformly of one shade 
from every steeping pool, doubtless in consequence 
of the exclusion of light and air. 

In France, where the soil is still lighter than in 
'Flanders, the flax is of a lighter color than in 
that country or Holland, and is between a straw 
and blay color, neither so hard as the Zealand 
flax, nor so soft as that steeped in Holland ; it is, 
however, like all the others, when excluded from 
the light and air, of one color from every pool ; nor 
did I see in the course of my examinatior of flax 
‘in the several countries* I visited, any of that ar- 
ticle striped in color, or of different qualities in 
one head or strick, but that grown in a part of 
Zealand, where the cultivation may be said to be 
in its infancy, as compared to other places. 

On the whole, it appears to me, from every in- 
formation ] have received, and from the best con- 


and air from the flax in the steeping process, as 
practised in the Netherlands und France, forms 
the mest important points in the treatment of that 
plant : and I am of opinion, that a due attention 
to the mode practised in these countries, wou!d 
eveitually lead to the cultivation of flax in Ire 
land, on a scale that would he of the greatest im- 
portance te the landlords, tenautry, and peasant- 
ry of the country. 

With respect to the regulations in those coun- 
tries for dividing the flax into different sorts or 
numbers, according to its fineness or coarseness, 
there is no law or public examination, as in Pe- 
tersburgh and Riga, nor does there seem to be the 
smallest necessity for such a measure: the flax 
growers themselves, being sensible of the advan 
tages derived fron, a regular system, carefully as 








* In speaking of the qualities of the soil in Hol- 
land, Flanders, and France, I allude to those fila- 
ces only, where J have seen flax eultivated. 





sideration I have given the subject, according to; 
my humble judgment, that the exclusion of light) 
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sort each quality before they offer it for sale, ana 
set a price on it accordingly: on this point the 
merchants are equal y particular, as they sepa« 
cate with preat care cvery quality they purchase, 
in making up for a foreign market, there is ne 
rule as to the size of the bundle or pack; the 
merchant being governed by the orders of his 
correspondents, who, for the most part differ ix 
respect to the size of them ; some directing them 
to be made up in bales of one cwt. while others 
order them in bales of four and six cwt. 

Average quantity of Flax and Linseed sold ix 
Holland, from the best information I could ob- 
ain, may be about 12,000 tons annually, ang 
10 000 hogsheads of seed. 








Himp.—the time for fudlling this plant not 
having commenced during my stay in the Ne- 
therlands, it was impossible for me to obtain by 
personal inspection, any knowledge of their node 
of treating it in the steeping process, &c. Ithere- 
fore could only examine it in its growing state, 
and make inquiry as to the general practice ef 
treating it, which I found to be similar to «hat 
followed in most other places ; as to quality, it 
was excellent in its green state, and promised te 
be a most productive crop. From the inquiries] 
made, I learned, that the greatest part of the 
Hemp grown in the Netherlands is consumed at 
home ; but that large quantities of the seed are 
shipped for various places, from Antwerp. 





The following discovery made by Mr. Bander, 
of Kew, was communicated to me by a gentlemap 
of the first respectability and prefessional skill in 
Manchester, who was so kind as to show me spe- 
cimens of linen taken from the Egyptian Mum. 
mies: 

“On a recent examination by Mr. Bander, of 
Kew, of the material which covers the Egyptian 
Mummies, it was found to be made from flax, 
some of it plain linen, and some from twisted 
yarn, similar to sewing thread, varying in the 
quality of the texture, according (as it is suppos- 
ed) to the rank of the deceased. In making this 
discovery, Mr. Bander ascertained that the fibres 
of the flax plant are cylindrical tubes, the sur- 
face presenting a spiral appearance.” 

The fact of the fibre of flax being a tube, ap- 
pears to me to elucidate most clearly the cause 
of the slowness in the fermentive process of the 
finer plants compared with the coarser,* because 
an equal portion in circumference of the fine, 
cantains a greater number of fibres, or cylinders, 
of more :ninute dimensions, than the coarse, and 
do not, therefore, discharge the air and mucilagef 
so rapidly as the latter, which is composed of 
considerable quantities of wood, and less fibre 
than the fine ; it likewise d-monstrates the ne- 
cessity for depriving the plant before steeping of 
the bole or capsule, which may be said to act as 
a stopper to the fibres or cylinders, and actually 
seals them at their tops, thereby preventing the 
necessary discharge until the bole separates from 
the plant, which it always does with great uncer- 
tainty : thus occasioning portions of it to be over- 
steeped, and other parts not sufficiently done, 
which causes the variety of colors, and inequality 
of texture so often found in Irish flax. 








* It iswell known to those conversant with the 
treatment of flax in Ireland, that the fine plant 
requires more time to stecf than the coarse ; it ia 
ales known that the tofiends are not so well steeped 
us the other farts. Allowing the cafisule to re 
main on the frlant in the sieching frrocess, seems 
roaccount for the later defect. 

t The mucilage, or, more properly speaking, 
the resin of fiax, # @ fiervanent dye, from 
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SHOWING THE ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED 
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In Russia, and in every part of the Continent, 
flax is deprived of the bole before steeping, and it 
is a fact well known, that flax grown in Ireland, 
generally speaking, is the most irregularly pre- 

ared for market of any in Europe, though the 
soil of the country, is at least equally fertile, and 
the climate as congenial, asthat of Holland, or the 
rovinces on the shores of the Baltic. 

The mellowness and evenness of every descrip- 
tion of Continental linen, so well known and ad- 
mired by those acquainted with that manufacture, 
js considered to arise from the superior quality of 
the flax of which it is composed, in the prepara- 
tion of which the greatest pains are taken. View- 
ing, therefore, the treatment of this valuable plant 
jn the Netherlands, in all its bearings, it seems 
to me, that the great art (if such it may be called) 
of producing it of a better quality, and in a more 
merchantable form, than it is done in Ireland, 
rests solely on a well regulated system, from which 
noferson deviates, from the sower of the seed to 
the Exhort merchant ;— a practice worthy the 
jmitatio: of every person concerned in the culti- 
vation of flax in this country. 

RkEMARKS TAKEN FROM DIFFERENT SOURCES, 


FROM THE CULTIVATION OF FLAx.—TIn a Trea- 
tise, published by the Dublin Society, in 1735, itis 
stated, that an acre of ground in Leinster yielded 
sixty stone of flax, which, in that day, produced 
£22 10s, Sir Wiliam Petty, in his Political 
Arithmetic, p. 203, speaking of Ireland, says, 
that forty feet square, or the fifteenth part of an 
acre, will produce 10s. worth of flax, making the 
produce of the acre £25. And it appears ina 
treatise, entitled “* The Interest of Scotland con- 
sidered,” written by a gentleman of very great 
knowledge and worth, p. 159, thet the lint that 
was produced from one acre of ground, belonging 
to a Landers lux Dresser, in the year 1732, 
was estimated at £40 valve; allowing him £20 
for his labor in it, there is a great profit left. The 
same author says, p. 153, that the produce of an 
acre about Cambray, was frequently about 1000 
Ibs. weight, which, in the year 1732, (a ecurce 
one) sold for 3s. the pound, making the acre 
worth £150; and he further says, I have known 
numbers in Holland, who, after having paid £16 
or more per ecre for the flax, have owned that 
they made £30, £700, and even £1000 per an- 
num, although few contracted for more than 50 
acres—If the Dutch, who so well understand 
trade, follow this practice, we may safely con- 
«lude, that they find it most beneicial, and that 
we should do so, too, if we pursued it with equal 
assidaity, 

Amongst the numerous advantages which the 
extension of flax cultivation in Ireland presents, 
that of the manufacture of oil, is one of the great 
est importance, not only as adding to our general 
trade an article of great consumption in the coun- 
try, but as introducing a species ot food for cat- 
tle, in certain districts where the want of green 
food, and of almost every kind of fodder, has oft 
en been severely felt, and has in n any cases bee: 
attended with very ruinous conseq' ences. Inthe 
gounties of Kerry, Clare and Gelway, and the 
mountainous parts of Cork, T pperary, &c 
the loss of cattle, in severe winters and in spring, 
has frequently been experienced from want of 
fodder ; whilst in Holland, where the winters are 
more severe, the cattle are fully supplied with 
that excellent article, Oil-cake. The establish 
ment therefore, of small O1l-mills in the vicinity 
_© Scutch milis, and districts wher« flax is ext«n 
sively grown, would afford to the mountain pro- 
prietors of cattle a cheap and nourishing ‘ood, in 
th. worst of seasons, and give to the growers of 
flax acertain Aeme market forall the seed they 
eouid spare from their own consumption, 
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Extract of a letter from Mr. , of France, 
to Perzr Besnarn, Esq. dated London, Mu- 
gust 23d, 1822. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“In answer to your question respecting the 
causes of the different appearances of Irish and 
Dutch flax, I have endeavoured to give you, as fol- 
lows, the best solution in my power. 

“The Irish mode of steeping flax, compared 
with that used in Holland, is defective in princi- 
ple, and injurious in the result, to those qualities 
essential to constitute a good article. 

““ When flax is steeped ina green state, whilst 
the plant has not yet attained maturity, itisplain, 
that all the fibre of which it was susceptible, is 
not formed, and its constituent principles, being 
but imperfectly combined are the easier separat- 
ed ; this occasions substantial loss; the carbon, 
which should go to form the fibre, is, by the 
process of fermentation, sent off in the shape of 
Carbonic Acid Gas, which rising to the surface 
of the water, escapes, and forms that delctericus 
atmosphere, so fatal to animal existence ; again, 
the flax being partially exposed to the influence 
of the light becomes variegated, and the decom- 
position is so rapid and tumultuous, that not only 
much of the tender plant is destroyed, but the 
volatile products fly off, and meeting no resistance 


‘mix with the air forming a mixture o; Sulphurated 


and Ammoniated Hydrogen, which is but too evi- 
dent to the olfactory senses of those who come 
within the sphere of the nauseous and noxious 
effluvia. The defence set up in fav or of this mode, 
namely, that the younger the plant the finer the 
tissue, even if true, I doubt would compensate for 
the actual waste occasioned. 

“In Holland, the flax is not put to steep until 
at perfect maturity, and even then it is covered 
over in the steep with a thick layer of earth or 
mud, which, while it defends the flax from the 
action of the light, furnishes certain affinities, 
which do not fail to take up, and form with the 
substance thrown off by the fermentation, insolu- 
ble compounds, such as earthy Carbonates, Sul- 
phates, &c. and thus it is, that the tissue suffers 
less, and maintains its uniform quality and color.” 


—() 
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REMARKS ON HEDGING, 
And the interest of land holders, as it regards 
various kinds of fencing. 

I have sever 1 times read in the American Far- 
mer, exhortations to plant timber of the forest 
kind, to supply the waste that is daily going on in 
that necessary article, which deserve considera- 
tion. 

I shall first note a practice which some have 
adopted, to cut where they have occasion, and 


seems at the time of doing it like waste to cut 
the young and thriving kind, but afew years de- 
monstrates the propriety of the measure, when 
the second growth begins to progress, as there is 
then no obst” ction, to prevent an equal start of 
sprouts from the stumps. The various nuts and 
seeds, too, are encouraged by being open to sun 
and air. The ground ought to be fenced from 
cattle and hogs, and the rapidity of the growth 
is in many instances really astonishing ina few 
years. 

I have timber land that had been taken clean 
off, say thirty, and from that to forty years back, 
(before 1 owned it,) forthe sake of timber alone, 
and grew up even without being enclosed, until 
as much asthe ground could support, was left 
standing, (the undo r wood naturally declined 5 
and new there isa crop of three or four fold the 





quantity that there is growing on the adjoining, 


clear all off the ground, large and small; it) 





land, that was never cleared. This demonstrates 
the benefit of wholly clearing the land, if left for 
timber again, in preference to fartiad/y cutting 
the old, and leaving the young to grow on to keep 
up the supply. 

As saving timber is an object in all the old set- 
tled districts of the country, the most effectual 
way of doing so, is the nextenquiry. Dr. Frank- 
lin published an almanack, when I was quite 
young, called “Poor Richard’s Almanack,” 
amongst other wise sayings, interspersed through 
it was, “‘ a flenny saved, is a fienny earned,’ this 
yaying no doubt helped to make many a wealthy 
man—it made some misers out of contracted 
minds ; but, nevertheless, the saying was good 
advice, and the maxim ought never to be forgot- 
ten—and as it will apply to the case of timber, 
it should always be kept in view by the land own- 
er. That being the case, I shall call the atten- 
tion to the destructive waste, made by such @ 
large p-rtion of it, being every year consumed in 
fencing—a circumstance, that because it is cus- 
tomarv, is not regarded—nay, is even considered 
necessary, when the following will shew the 
contrary, as matter of fact—(no visionary 
scheme. ) 

ln the first place, I feel it an incumbent duty, 
to answer the fallacy of arguments that have beea 
admitted into the Farmer, and coming from as 
\Agricultural Society. An address or essay om 
‘fences was written by James Worth, and read be- 
fore the Agricultural Society of Buck’s County, 
November 1820, and ordered to be published in 
the National Recorder, from whence it got inte 
the Farmer, August 10th, 1821, at which timeI 
remarked it, as I had previously wrote some 
sketches of my experiments and observations og 
hedging and hedges, and that experience has in-~ 
creased the stock of knowledze on that head suf- 
ficiently for the disclosure of i irther useful infor 
mation, as hedging is rapidly progressing in my 
neighborhood, and with the desired success. : 

J. W. in his essay, speaking of trees, instead of 
posts for wire fence, exhausting the soil, says.— 
“Thus it is with hedges, they seem to be cheap 
“in the first instance, but the exhausting the soil 
“alone would in my opinion render them a dear 
“ gift, nor dol believe they will be so durable as 
“ has beerrimagined, for I am told a grub has at- 
“tacked one species ef the thorn, and I have of- 
“ten seen sassafras, cherry, and other trees, 
“with abundance of grass, growing along hedge 
“rows, which will assuredly bring on a decline, 
“‘in the course of a few years; besides I have 
“never seen a hedge, that was proof against 
“ hogs; | admit they might be kept in better or~ 
“der, but it will be expensive, and will require 
‘“‘ more attention than our farmers are willing to 
“bestow ; upon the whole, I am surprised that 
“this speciesof fencing should have been produ- 
“ced amongst us in the present state of our coun- 
“ try, and can attribute it to the prejudice of fo- 
“reigners who have been accustomed to it from 
“* necessity.” 

I shall take the objections as given, and give 
matters of fact inreply to them. 

Objection 1—Exhaustion of soil. 





do. 2—W ant of durability, 
do. 3—Not hog tight. 
do. 4—Expensive. 


Answer Ist. As the objection appears te more 
particularly belong toa “* hedge row,” as by the 
description it was truly named a hedge row, this 
is a point that ought to be better understood, tnan 
it generally is, see Vol. 5, page 117 of the Amee 
rican Farmer, a definition of a Aedge row, auda 
hedge frofer. There can be no doubt of the 
former, composed of an assemblage of forest 
trees combined with a variety of other products, 
jof spontancous growth, having the same ef- 
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fect, that the borders of a forest would have on ae our skill again, and soon, ad infinitum 


the soil adjoining. but I presume the essayesi 
nor the Society either, had ever seen a hedge 
proficr ; my presumption is founded on th: 
ground that they are not common, nor are the 
in any way mentioned by them—further, man 
experienced farmers have, on viewing a hedge |. 
its proper trim, declared the want of a concc/i 
tion of the thing in reality, before occular de- 
monstration furnished the idea. 

Therefore I draw the interence, that to con 
demn thus publickly, so important an improve 
ment in husbandry, was premature in either ar 
individual or society, before they were acquaint 
ed with the subject matter.—2d, as to their du- 
rability see Vol. 3d, page 118, (my own know- 
ledge of their duration, without any marks ol 
decay, has extended to half a century.) 

3d. The objection to their not stopping of 
hogs, is in part removed, by admitting the want 
of being * kept in better order,” yet “his only 
as it concerns a hedge row, not a plashed hedge ; 
my plashed hedgethe first year 1812, caused the 
rabbits to cut holes through the bank under the 
hedge to get a ready passage to their pasture 
ground. ’ 

4th. The expense alluded to, as a frightful 
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Itis a shrub, and never soars out of our reach : 
cis armed with defensive armour, as must strik 
very beholder, this is for some useful purpose 
ol although that is the case, it may be matk 
xtully ornamental to a farm, and in fact ha 
secome so, to the honor and credit of some o: 
ur small farms, which though deficient in other 

‘pects, lessen not the value of this improve- 
ment. 
et them who may not be fully satisfied with 
my statements, view for themselves. 
CALEB KIRK, 
Brandywine, 4th of 8 month, 1823. 
( Zo be continued. ) 


Ss 0a - 
TO THE FDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CALVES. 


Mr. Skinn-r, 


I was much gratified by perusing in your seven-; 


and can easily be xiven out of a black bottle ; itis 
:lso good tor cows, that are drooping or unwell, 
i ldiag of course to the above quantity. 
Calves intended for the butcher, ought always 
» be tied up ina stable, and if kept in darkness so 
such better, as they will be less disturbed by 
es, and will sleep more than if constantly in 
he light; the mother ought to be turned in twice 
or thrice a day, and the calf permitted to suck 
as much as it wants, never taking any milk from 
the mother until it is satisfied; if every farmer 
would thus manage, we should see less poor veal 
than is now exhibited in our market. 

On the subject of cows having calves too 
early, no excuse can be offered and noné€ ought to 
be admitted; yet how frequently are we told, 
that by accident or the negligence of an over- 
seer, a young cow had a calf at 15 or 16 months 
old, whereasin my opinion, the blame ought to 
rest on the indolence or carelessness of the mas- 
ter, who should himself see that his fences are 
good, and the young heifers well secured by 





teenth number, (Vol. 5,) an article on the sub-jthenselves, and the male and female calves se- 
ject of rearing calves, by “an Agriculturist of/paratec at four months old, but in order to guard 
Delaware,” tor in my opinion there are in gene-jeffectually against such accidents, the bull should 
ral, few objects on a farm more veglected, and|never be suffered to go at large with other cattle, 
none that deserve or require more attention; and/but be kept in a small lot, having a shed in it, 





thing, is all visionary—I made no calculation 


having had some experience, and taken much;and well secured with a strong post and rail 


when I began the experiment, because I was pleasure in attending to them, I am induced to 
determined to have a trial at any cost, and was/joffer a few remarks, and hope they may prove 
really astonished, when I made the calculation, acceptable to your readers, 
for the publication, which see in Vol. Ist,! Itisa practice with too many, to turn calves, 
pages 350, 405, where the expense will be found when only a few days old, into what 1s called the 
to be two-thirds Jess than a post and rail fence. “ calf lot,” and suffered ouly to approach the 
It will be seen in divers places in those sketches, mother twice a day fora tew weeks, and even 
that a hedge will make a sufficient fence, when then, after half her milk has been taken from 
plashed, at seven years old, that ought never /o her—others permit the calves to run with their 
be forgotten ; if taken frroper care of, agreeably mothers for several weeks, and sometimes 
tothe sketches already published in the Ameri- months, before they attempt to wean them, the 
ean Farmer. ‘consequence of such treatment is, they are never 
One part of the Buck’s County publication, re- effectually weaned, but continue to suck the 
eommends planting chesnut and locust timber for mother whenever they can approach her, and if 
fencing, and after ¢wenty years, to begin to cut; in separate, although adjoining pastures, will 
when it may be observed that three thorn hedges put their heads through a fence, and the mother 
may be raised and matured in succession, while afford every facility to gratify her offspring; both 
the timber is growing tomake a perishable fence. these customs are bad, and ought to be discoun- 
The latter project is all founded on theory— tenanced upon all occasions. 
the former,—living fences, are founded on fact,; The most proper way of rearing calves is, to 
and since they have been brought into notice, are’ wean them at about eight days old, tokeep them 
becoming almost daily visited, and of course constantly in the stable, and teach them to drink 
more extensively known. J. W. expresses a out of a bucket, which is easily accomplished, 
surprise, that hedging should have been introdu- by putting new milk into a basin, and letting 
ced in the present state of the country, and at- them suck your fingers with the hand immersed 
tributes it to the prejudice of foreigners, and into the milk, and in a few days, withdrawing 
they being accustomed to it from necessity—docs the fingers gradually from the mouth, afterwards 
he not admit necessity to reign here, as a spur to giving as much new milk as they can drink, for 
doing of something, or why recommend planting five or six weeks, when they will begin toeata 
chesnut and locust timber for fencing ?—timber |little grass or clover, which can be pulled and 
we know to be diminishing in many of the mos<'given in small quantities twice a day, and when 
populous parts of the country, and called into|they eat freely, you may mix a httle water with 
aid in every building that is raised either in town the milk; or at eight or ten weeks o.d, give sweet 
or country—why then continue in the practice of/skimmed mi!k, shghtly warmed, which soon af- 


dooming so large a portion, to certain destruction 
in fencing? Neither cana vessel of any kind be 
ut under sail, for our needful commerce, nor a 
earth warmed, ora meal of victuals cooked, 
without the aid of timber, (except in our coal 
districts,) and after all those considerations, how 
should it.remain a doubt about the adoption of 
living and durable, I might say everlasting fen- 
ces'! As to the material, it hus been shewn that 
the thorn, so unfit for any other of those purposes, 
is so well adapted to ‘Pncken, that I have been 
struck with awful astonishment, when I have 
discovered its propensities to serve our purpose ; 
for when we have mismanaged it in training, we 
may cut it away and destroy what is above 
d, and the great author of nature has pla- 

ged that property in it, to subserve our purposes, 
that it will put forth another top to the same root, to 





ter dilute with water and add alittle meal ; should 
milk be wanted for other purposes, give flax 
seed tea, which commence by mixing with milk 
sli htly warmed ; indeed by keeping cxlves con- 
stantly in the house, you may induce tiem to eat 
almost any kind of nutritious food ; they also be- 
come perfectly docile, have fine round bodies, 
with clean smooth hair, anda sprightly look, but 
if turned out into a field, they are tormented by 
flies and heat, never in good. condition the first 
year, but remarkable for pot bellies, rough hair, 
heavy look, and ugly flat sides ; indeed the con- 
trast in appearance ts 90 great, that I think lazi 
ness alone would induce any ove to vurn their 
calves into a field the first sunmer. If chang: 
of food produces either costiveness or looseness 
give about ead a pint of Spermaceti oil, to be 


ifence, with a gate to be kept locked ; here you 
‘may feed him, when and how you please, and 
turn in as occasion requires such cows only as you 
desire; this method would also make him less 
vicious than if going at large, and effectually 


lprevent his becoming mischievous. 


Although I recommend the keeping of calves 
housed che first summer, it is not the less neces- 
sary to be observed during winter ; and I will here 
ask those oj a contrary opinion, what benefit is 
derived from any description of cattle going at 
large in winter ? do they obtain any food by ram- 
bling about in the wet and cold? no, on the con 
trary, any thing which they do pick up is dead, 
and more or less indigestible, whereas, in the 
house they would at least be kept dry and warm, 
and unless owned by an idle and niggardly farmer, 
would have something in the racks to nourish 
chem ; by keeping them housed you also preserve 
all their dung, which ought of itself, (if none 
more important was the result,) to be a sufficient 
inducement ; indeed whenever I see cattle roam- 
ing at large in winter, “thinks I to myself,” 
there lives a lazy,and consequently, a bad farmer. 

NORTH DEVON. 

Baltimore county, Aug. 1, 1823. 

—ae 
(From Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture 
of the state of New York. 

ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP, 
By the President of the Agricultural Society of 

Steuben County, to the Aew York Board of 

Agriculture. 

lam very much pleased with the prospect of 
another agricultural volume, and wish to conatri- 
bute to it whatever lies in my power. Having 
turned my attention for a few years past, to the 
raising of sheep, I think my experience has ena- 
oled me to make some observations, which may 
ne of service to my brother farmers, 

There are two subjects, connected with the 
raising of sheep, to which I beg leave to direct 
your attention. The one is, the most proper 
ime of the yearto turn the bucks into the flock— 
che other is, the shearing of lambs. On the for- 
ner subject my practice differs from most far- 
ners. I am an advocate for raising early lambs. 
“he practice of keeping the bucks a vay ull 
vie fore part of November, | believe pernicious, 
iad one cause why so inany flocks degenerate. It 
.s unnatural. Providence has pointed out the 








repeated if found necessary ; it will prove a curc 


pest scasén for animals to breed ; at that time the 
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females are in season, and I do not believe we four pieces of timber of about eight inches 


shail gain any thing by altering the course of va- 
ture. We suffer every other ammal to take its 
own course. My arguments in favor of the prac-| 
tice of suffering the bucks to lie with the flock: 
during the whole season, are the following :— 
W ben the bucks are turned into a flock late in the 
season, so many of the ewes are in season at the 
game time, that the offspring are tceble. The 
cold winds and frequent storms ot the spring, to- 
gether with the ditliculty of keeping sheep con- 
fined at that time of the year, I have tound more 
destructive to lambs than the cold nights of win-' 
ter It is also more difficult to keep tate lambs 
ever the next winter. Karly lambs arealso more. 
apt to have lambsthe first year. 


square, and oi course about twelve feet long, 
that being the size of the kiln atthe top, upon 
which you place strips of boards, half inch thick 
and two inches wide, and within three and a half 
to tour inches of each other, over which you 
stretch tow or coarse linen cloth, for a bed to 
place the hops upon, forthe purpose of drying, 
and under which, at the bottom of the kiln, is 
made a charcoal fire, regulated at the discretion 
of the man who attends the drying. It will of 
course be necessary to have a board round the 
kiln at the top, of about one foot high, to con- 
fine the hops on tue bed. I think it would bea 
further improvement to have a covered roof, and 


My practice :sto open at the sides, to protect the hops in case of 


keep my sheep sheltered trom rain by open sheds, rain, while they are drying. 


and shut up the sheep and lambs about one week|} 


It will be necessary to stir them constantly 


in’a warm stable; and when they are a month! with a rake, while they are drying, and you may 


old they will cat hay with the flock. But the sheep 


must be continually kept up with corn and suc-|time. 


evJent vegetables, or they will neither give milk, 
for their lambs or bear fine wool, 

There is one more benefit which arises from 
the practice of raising eariy lambs, which is, the, 
opportunity it gives for shearing them in the sum-; 
me. 

I have had two year’s experience in that prac- 
tice, and am much pleased with it. My wool 
averaged, when washed perfectly clean, twenty 
ounces to the lamb, and sold tor fifty cents a 
pound. The ficeces of the yearlings, having been 
weil washed on the sheep’s back, averaged about 
two pounds and a half. The wool was the best I 
ever sheared. It was of short staple, but even, 


with convenicnce dry about fifty pound each 
I believe you may calculate about one 
pound to a hill, or 800 lbs. to the acre, for the 
second and third year, after planting, if the land 
is in good order. It will be well to renew your 
tields once in three or four years, because the 
vine degenerates, 
iam, Dear Sir, with great respect, 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
ISRAEL THORNDIKE. 
—<s 0) a 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
THE PEACH TREE; 
How can we firolong its life, and frromote the 
scundness of the fruit ? 





and exceedingly fine and soft. It is well known 
to the growers of fine wool, that the ficeces of| 
yearling sheep are not good, because the outer 
ends of the wool are coarse and dead. Hence it! 
is necessary to clip such fleeces, before they can 
be manufactured into fine cloth. his evil is, 
wholly remedied by shearin the lambs. | 

The time for shearing | bs is generally sup-' 


SiR, 

I wish information through the medium of your 
paper, of the best method of raising that most 
valuable fruit, the peach, with a view to the great- 
er, than usual, durability of the tree. I have 
tried nearly all the common methods in use, for 
preserving peach trees, and have always failed of 
success. ‘Ihe trunk is so universally liable to the 
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Agricultural Society, which meets on Tuesday 
next. In my conversations with gentlemen living 
near the salt water, I have always recommend- 
ed the use of watering caris, and it is weil 
established that marsh mud as manure, has an- 
swered equal to expectation, and is now in ge- 
neral use among the cotton and corn planters. 
[he present machine is certainly more simple 
and less expensive than a watering cart, and will 
answer the same purpose. | have copied it as 
well as I could, to represent the inteution, and 
beg you will make what use you please of it. 
Before I conclude, permit me merely to men- 
tion, that 1 have a small quantity of the Isie of 
France cotton, growing very luxuriaitly—it 1s 
yet in blossom. I remain respecttully, 
CHARLES E. ROWAND. 





No. 1. The Cask. ] No. 4. 

2. The Axle. 5 Plug >oles ot both ends. 

3. Felloes. 4 6 Seat for the boy. J 
THE IRRIGATOR. 

This machine is calculated to water meadow: 


une, 


osed to be abou: ‘le first of August; but if attacks of the worm, that it seems necessary we 
lambs are allowed to fall in the winter, 1 think Should resort to some other stocks on which to 
that almost a month toolate. They ought to be engraft or inoculate the peach. I have tried the 
sheared as early as possible, that the succeeding Plum, but have never yet had any fruit, not having 
fleece may have more time to grow, and that the tried it long enough ; Sut have my doubts wheth- 
lamb may be eased of his “ cumbrous load,” be-|¢T I shall succeed, as the trees look very sickly. 
fore the hot weather is in a measure past. An idea has struck me as being likely to an- 
1 submit these remarks with diffidence, as I am swer, but never having heard of its being tried, 
mot much accustomed to writing ; and especially and the budding season near at hand, I concluded 
as my ideas, in one particular, differ from those|to make the inquiry, that if any of your readers 
ef most of my brethren in the profession. have tried it, they may make the result knowp, so 


dvom frage 165, vol, 2. 
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HOPS. 

Further information on the curing of Hofie—fro-, 
cured at the request of the Editor of the Ame-| 
rican Farmer. 

BeEveRLY, 4th July, 1823. 

GoruaM Parsons, Esq. 

Dear Sir—) did not keep a copy of the letter: 
I wrote you respecting the culture and curing of! 
hops, and I do not recollect particularly the tur- 
ther information you requested of me, but I be- 
lieve it was principally respecting the kiln. 

A kiln for the purpose of drying hops should 
be at the side of a hill or rising ground, so that 
the top shou'd be about nine feet from the bot- 
tom, twelve feet square at the top, tapering on 
ali sides to about three and a half feet at the 
bottom in the clear, built up tapering, with stone 
laid in lime mo.tar, and plastered with clay 
from top to bottom with an aperture at the bot- 
tom, about the size of the mouth ot a common 
oven, for the convenience of putting in the coal, 
fring it, and regulating it afterwards. 

Upon the stones at the top, is placed a cill of 








that if favorable, others may have the ben: fit— 
if otherwise, we may all be saved the trouble of 
trying it. 

It is well known that the peach flourishes as 
well upon the apricot as upon stocks of its own 
kind ; but the apricot is liaole tothe same attacks 
by the worm, and therefore not durable.—But as 
the apricot flourishes remarkably well upon the 
plum, and the peach upon the apricot, could: 
they not be so engrafted or inoculated upon one 
another as to answer our purpose ?—First, graft 
or inoculate the apricot upon the plum, and a 
year or twoafter, graft or inoculate the peach upon 
that apricot ; we should then have a plum stock 
tor our apricot, aud an apricot stock for the 
peach. A PENNSYLVANIAN. 

—=—o = - 

FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
WATEKING HIGH LANDS, 
Especially with muddy Sault Water—easily donc, 
and very useful. 

Charleston, S.C. July 9, 1823. 
Dear Sir, 

1 inclose you a draft of a machine for watering 

high-lands with sait water. It was handed tomea 





grounds, cotton and provision land, and witha 
‘boy and horse, ought to water one ortwo acres 
per day, according to the distance of the river 
‘from the field. The cask should contain 12@ 
‘gallons. _1800 gallons of salt water are equal te 
eight bushels of salt ; salt is one of the best 
manures ; eight bushels of salt would cost $5 60 
cents, and eight bushels is said to be sufficient 
for an acre, at one time. The expense of put- 
ting 1800 gallons of salt water on one acre of 
land with this machine would not exceed 75 
cents. A cheaper manure or a better, cannot be 
jhad. The felloes ought to be eight or ten inches 
'wide and have 4inches tread. The axle should 
be square, until it passes through the heads. of 
the cask, afterwards round, to receive the shafts. 


| Traces may be used to go onthe axles for the 
jconvenience of turning out of one alley into ano- 


ther, to prevent injury to the cotton or corn bed, 
Four of these machines would in five days’ wa- 
ter twenty acres of land, which in dry seasons 
might be thus prepared for potatoes or slips, 
without being obliged to wait for rain, besides 
the advantage of the salt and muddy manure. 
The cost of th whole machine would be a mere 
trie. The planters on the salts need not cul- 
tivate poor or exhausted lands, for salt water 
made very muddy is a most excellent manure. 
Plug holes niust be made at each head, that the 
water may be always running as the cask re- 
volves. 





7" Were this hogshead suspended and moved 
on a pair of low wheels, the draft would un- 
doubtedly be much easier—and were the con- 
tents to passin the first instance, into a box perfo- 





iew days ago, and I intend presenting it to our 


rated in the bottom witn small augur holes, the 
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distribution over the land would be more regular. 
At Orange Farm, where there are kept more than 
100 cows, the liquid portion of the manure is col- 
lected by drains into a cistern, in the centre of 
the barn yard. It is there pumped up, taken out 
and distributed in the manner here described. 

Edit. Am. Far. 
——= > aa 
FROM THE NEW-HAMPSHIRE STATESMAN. 
CIDER. 
Our farmers are beginning to feel an interest in 
the manufacture of cider, since they have ascer- 


performed) the better, especially for long keep- 
ing. 

About the 1st of November, we think a suita- 
ble season, if the weather be dry, to gather, and 
put under cover, apples for store cider. After 
lying in this situation till mellow, (not rotten) we 
commence grinding. The cider trough should be 
large enough to contain a whole cheese, in order 
to admit the pomace (if the weather be cool) to 
lie over one night before pressing. This method 
contributes much tothe color and goodness of the 
cider. In the morning, press it out gradually and 
put it up into the casks through straw or rather 





tained that its value in the marketcan be increas- 


ed tenfold by increased attention ; and that the! 
flavour of it can be made to rival many imported | 


wines. 

We have obtained permission to publish, for 
the information of all who duly appreciate the 
importance of the healthy liquor, the following 
remarks concerning it, communicated to Gover- 
nor Woodbury, by the society of Friends at Can- 
terbury. 

CanTerRBuRY, June 9th, 1825. 
To His Excellency Levi Woodbury. 

* Justly esteemed and much re-pected friend— 
The process of making and refi:ing cider, in or- 
der to have it good, is so simple, (though impor- 
tant,) that many people entirely overlook it, sup- 
posing the mystery so deep as to be entirely out 
of their reach; and others, tenacious of the cus- 
toms of their forefathers, shut their eyes and 
ears to any improvement, however propitious to 
their interest and comfort. Such will probably 
be contented with their ill-Gavored and unwhol- 
some beverage during life. Should we exhibit 
what we know with regard to the management ot 
cider, some people would laugh and say, we do all 
that and a great deal more—and probably they 
do, and add many more ingredients, such as wa- 
ter, pomace and rotted fruit ; and perhaps some- 
thing more from fowls, beasts, and vermin ; none 
of which make the cider any better. However, 
we shall not hesitate to give it as our decided 
opinion, that Northern or cool climates are much 
more favorable to cider than those which are 
more southern or warm; though what greatly 
eontributes to the goodness and delicacy of cider 
is the cleanliness of the casks which containit. In 
fine, all the utensils employed in making cider 
should be kept clean, and not suffered to get sour 
through the whole process : even the press should 
be frequently rinsed down during the time of mak- 
ing cider in order to prevent sourness or a change 
in the cider. 

'To clean casks which have been used for cider, 
we take them from the cellar as soon as conveni- 
ent after the cider is out, (reserving the lees for 


a sieve fitted and placed within the tunnel to 
stop the pomace ; after which we convey it im- 
| mediately toa cool cellar, leaving out the bungs 
jtill the fermentation chiefly subsides, which may 
be ascertained by the froth settlingback at the 
bunghole. We then drive in the bungs tight, 
leaving a small spigot vent a while longer, if 
Ineed require to check the pressure ; but which 
must finally be made air tight. 

About the first of January we rack it off free 
‘from the lees into clean casks ; those that have 
‘been used for spirit are to be preferred : Other- 
)wise, having drawn off one cask, we turn out the 
‘lees, scald and rinse as before mentioned, put in 
three or four pailfulls of cider ; then burn in the 
cask a match of brimstone attached to a hooked 
wire fixed in the end of a long tapering bung, fit- 
ting any bunghole. 


' 


i 


out, take off the remnant, apply the bung again |‘ oe as 
and shake the cask in order to impregnate the |G eo yous ee Sages te * Ov 


cider with the fume. Put in more cider and then 
another match, add from one to three gallons of 
spirit (obtain from the lees and windfalls as above) 
to one hogshead ; fill up the cask with cider, and 
bung it down air-tight and let it remain till it be- 
|; omes of mature age, which will require at least 


‘two years, Cider managed in this way, we pre- 


|sume, will keep pleasant for ten years, and per-| 


‘haps for twenty, though we have never kept it 
over six, being necessitated to make a premature 
use of it in scarce seasons. 


trary, especially that which is intended for use 
within one or two years ; yet spirit gives it a per- 
‘manent body and will insure its preservation if 
\the above directions are strictly attended to.” 

De eememtnaadl 


Editorial Correspondence. 


PROLIFICK MELONS. 
DEAR DIR, 
I send you below a piece of information, just 

















When the match is burnt) 


jtained without the addition of spirit, but the con-, 


stilling) and rinse each clean, first with a pailful |as I received it, after having observed the fact 
of scalding water, then with cold, leaving the of the difference in form, at the blossom end of 
casks with the bungs down till dry ; then we bung different melons, as stated. There are many of 
them tight and retu® them to the cellar; or these notions that are developments of the real 





some other convenient place (not too dry) for 
their reception. Previous to filling these casks 
with cider the ensuing season, we scald and rinse 
them again as above. ; ' 

Apples that drop early, we make into cider for 
stilling, it being unfit for table use ; the spirit of 
which, together with that of the lees, we return 
back to our store cider at the time of racking, 
whichis generally about the 1st of January. 

Cider made of apples before they are fully 
ripe, we deem unfit for drinking ; and even when 
ripe, if they are made inte cider during warm 
weather, so as to produce a sudden and rapid fer- 
mentation, it will unavoidably be hard and un- 

leasant. 

The fact is, the slower cider is in fermenting, 
the better it will be at any age ; consequently the 
jater in the season it is made, and the cooler the 
weather, (if the business can be conveniently 


secrets of nature. Bi. be 
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The best seed is of the greatest importance 
,in raising every thing. Itis not generally known, 
jbut it is said to be perfectly understood in Jersey, 
where they raise most uncommonly abundant 
crops, that thereis a male and female water me- 
lon. And that seed ought to be saved, not 
only from the female melon, but from the half 
that grows uppermost, or next the sun. The 
male melon is said to be formed full out—the fe- 
male to have a small indenture, or depression at 
the blossom end, in which you may lay the ball 
of your finger. A. B. 
Extract from Pennsylvania. 

** Yo. have given a long account of the mode 
of making ponds. We generally find it cheap, 
to sink a pump ia the field, aad fill a trough oace 








in 24 hours, than in any other way to obiain wa- 
ter. A well with a simple wind-mill has in this 
state, perfectly effected the object.” 














FAT SHEEP. 
On the 13th of May last was killed at Stow 
fair, Gloucestershire, by Mr. Marshall, a wether 
sheep, bred and fed by Mr. Large, of Broadwell, 
in the county of Oxford, which weighed 664 lbs. 
per quarter; and on the morrow, the 14th of 
| May, was exhibited alive at Stratford on Avon 
fair, Warwickshire, befere many hundreds of the 
first breeders of sheep, and afterwards killed and 
shewn dead by Mr. Trasker—another fat sheep, 
which was also bred and fed by Mr. Large, which 
weighed 68} lbs. per quarter, and was allowed 
by all who saw him to surpass any sheep ever 
before seen for symmetry and size. Mr. Large 
begsto inform his friends that his Rams will be 
open for inspection and letting, any time after 

ithe 3th instant. 

ON PRESERVING POTATOES. 
Lee Hall, Worcestershire, March 29, 1822. 
SIR, 

It is not at all surprising, from the present low 
price of farming produce, that inquiry should be 
‘made respecting the best mode of employing it 





at home, instead of taking it to market; and 


who, in a letter dated from Bromyard 
\(which is situated in the midst of the cider aud 


;hop plantations,) is making inquiry after the best 


construction of a kiln for baking potatoes. It is 
not in my power to give him any information up- 


jon that subject ; but I beg leave to recommend to 


him the following process for the management of 
ithe potato, which I have nodoubt will preserve all 
ithe nutricious parts of this valuable root for years, 
_and if now put in practice, may be the means of 
|preserving much food for man and beast. The 


We would not be understood by any means to | Process is as follows: Let the potatves be farti- 


jsuggest a notion that good ci er, cannot be ob-| 


cularly well washed, then put intothe cider mill, 
and ground toa perfect pulp: put this pulp under 
\a powerful press (in hair cloths, as in cider mak- 
|ing), and press it as dry as possible; then take it 
from the press, and put it upon the hop kiln, and 
caretully and well dry it ; and then let it be pack- 
ed in casks, or kept in any other manner, so that 
it be always preserved in a completely dry state. 
If this simple process is carefully conducted, I 
have no doubt the potatoes may be preserved jor 
years. 

“ W. G.” may try the experiment with the 
greatest facility, as cider mills and hop-kilns (if 
he has none of his own) are upon every farm in 
his neighbourhood, and at this season of the year 
not in use. Should he be induced to try the ex- 
periment, I hope he will have the goodness te 
give the result to the public by means of your 
journal. 





I am, Sir, 
Your’s, &e. 
JOHN BLOUNT. 


ON FEEDING EWES WITH MANGEL 
WURZEL, 
‘ Herefordshire, Dec. 12, 1821. 
IR, 

As I consider it to be the duty of every indivi- 
dual connected with the agricultural interest, te 
communicate to the public the result of satisfac- 
tory and beneficial experiments, I will briefly an- 
swer the several queries of “ AZ. W.” in your 
Journal of this week. 

From the principal part of my turnip crop fail- 
ng inthe year 1820, 1 was compelled to feed my 
stock on my crop of mangel wurzel; the ewes, 
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berure lambing, were taken off the few turnips I Botany as the common name of Lo/ium (although 
had, and put into the fold, where they were fed it isimproper that Darned should be used there, , 
with mangel wurzel, and a very small quantity of neither is ryegrass the common botanical name 
hay, and without water. After lambing, they of the genus, but only applied to a certain sort in 
were given the same food, aud from the great agriculture, by mistake, by custom, and by imi- 
flow of milk produced, the lambs were in very tation, and the neglect or ignorance of the early 
high condition. The whole of my flock were writers on this subject. Finally, it is desirable 
kept entirely on this food, from the beginning of that as far as we can get rid of the old sort of 
January 1821, to the end of March; during which ‘this grass, we should get rid also of a name su 
period I weighed eight wether sheep, and put misapplied and improper as ryegrass: whethe1 
them into a barn, when they were given twenty-!these desirable particulars will hereafter proceed 
five pounds of mangel wurzel, and about five together remains to be proved by time, and will 
cunds of good hay for each sheep every twenty-|be decided without any reference either to Mr, 
‘our hours, for five successive weeks; some of; Whitworth’s opinion or ours. 
them gained more than others; but on weighing; — 
them out, at the expiration of that time, they QUERIES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF FER- 
had increased, upon an average, eight pounds TILITY. 
per quarter. I can also state that, having killed Eastwood, Nov. 30, 1821. 
several of the sheep, the mutton was particular- Sirn—As this is a time of general distress 
ly mild and sweet. 1 am fully persuaded that!amongst farmers, having much to contend with, 
there never was better food for sheep, or food) and many enemies, they ought to be as closely 
that will create so great a flow of milk from the; united, and feel as great a sympathy for each 
ewes. If you consider this a sufficiently minute:other, as the members of their own bodies ; and 
reply to the queries of your correspondent, I: jf one knows any thing which would benefit the 





think the souner it is made known, through the'rest, and neglects to communicate it, I conceive! 


Farmers are very much divided in opinion on: 


medium ot your va luable journal, the more satis-' he is criminal. 
factory it will be to * AZ. WwW." 
i remain your well-wisher, P. 

P, 5.—It isnecessary to observe, that the man- 
gel wurzel must be carefully cleaned, without 
washing, and given whole. 

ETYMOLOGY OF RYEGRASS. 

Mr. Whitworth having offered some remarks 
on this subject, we beg to subjoin a few general 
observations. The word Lolium, is used by 


essential points of managing land of the same 
| ly For instance, some think manure made 
rom vegetables ought to be well covered, and 
that it has a tendency to rise: others prefer it on 
the surface, and suppose it will sink into the soil 
Some think exposing the land tothe sun exhausts 
its fertility ; others say, the oftener land is turn- 
ed over by the plough, and expesed to the sun, 
the better. Some contend land is benefitted by 





dient not necessary for common purposes). Then 
dissolve two ounces of wax (with gentle heat,) in 
‘our ounces of spirits of tar, and add this quanti- 
ty to two quarts of oil, and the price is about 2s. 
2d, per quart. The whole shculd be incorporated 
with gentle heat, leaving out the naphtha. 





The Duke d’Angouleme’s character is become 
a subject of humour in the Saloons of Paris. The 
-ollowing is ingeniously imagined, and neatly ex- 
pressed :— 
Intrepid a Veglise, et pieux au combat, 
D’Angouleme se fait paraitre ; 
*“ C’est un saint,” dit le soldat ; 
“C’est un heros,” dit le prétre, 
IMITATION, 
So brave in prayer—devout in fight, 
See Angouleme appear, O ; 
The soldier cries—** Behold @ Saint ! !% 
The priest exclaims—* a Hero ! !” 


CONVERSATION. 





the ancients for cock/e or tares, two plants, though 
very unlike, yet both reckoned equally injurious 


deep ploughing from Michaelmas to Lady-day ; 
others, for shallow ploughing at all times,— 





to corn in those times. So Dr. Thornton derives 
the word Lolium from two Gr words, signify- 
ing corn and injury. Modern writers have ap- 
plied the term durne/ to the genus Lolium, con- 
templating the species temulentum, as before 
mentioned, because it wasan injury to the bread 
in which it might be mixed, and consequently to 
the growing crop, or rather tothe sale of the corn 
in which it appeared. All this appears very sa- 
tisfactory, although it is unfortunate that darne/ 
should be applied as above, it being with usa dif- 
ferent plant ; but these particulars, together with 
the French word, and the rest mentioned by Mr. 
W. have nothing to do with the origin of the 
nani Kiegrass. 

It appears that the term Ryegrass, was origi- 
nally applied tothe Aordeum murinum, or wali 
bariey grass mentioned before ; and that some- 
thing of adispute or misunderstanding had taken 
place about the plant at first designated by this 
term, even at the very outset of its cultivacion. 
Thus Mr. Mills, at p. 353 of the 3d volume of his 
Complete System :—* The wall barley or way 
beinuct, as Some peopie improperly term it, is evi- 
dently, from the shupie of its ear, and trom every 
Othe: characteristic circumstance, a ryegrass or 
wild rye, as Mr. Ray observes, (Hist. Plant. p. 
1258, and Synops. p. 391.]” Here is Mr. Kay 
himsel: introduced, talking of Kyegrass, which 
word it now appears, arose from the resemblance 
of certain spikes to rye ; and however much the 
plant was mistaken, and the term transferred toa 
grass whose spike does not resemble rye at all, 
yet the etymology will by no means allow us to 
substitute ray. It is qu'te another thing as far as 


and some for working with scarifiers, and never 
ploughing. Now, as light and darkness scarcely 
differ more than these opinions, surely some- 
thing may be done by you, or some of your cor- 
respondents, to point out the errors, and if only 
one be benefitted, it will be worth the at- 
tempt. 

lf you have no objection, I shall be glad to ask 
the following questions :— 

Ought manure (intended to be useful to more 
than one crop) to be well covered, or left on or 
so near the surface, that a considerable quantity 
may be brought up, when harrowing in corn or 
turnips? 

Dves exposure to the sun, by frequent plough- 
ing in summer, benefit, or injure, the land? 

What a e the benefits land derives from sum- 
mer fallow? What quantity of land is supposed 
to be summer fallowed in England annually, and 
the expense of rent, rates, taxes, and labour per 
acre ? 

Can any crop be grown, and the land be equal- 
ly benefitted, and as fit for the same course of 
crops afterwards, as if summer fallowed ? 

lam, Sir, yourobedient servant, 
, THOS. WRIGHT. 


iG We shall take an early opportunity of re- 
plying to these queries generally ; in the mean 
time any hints from our correspondents will be 
thankfully received. —dit. Far. Jour. 

Answer to our Correspondent on the cost of the 
Prepuration for dressing Harness.* -We wave 
made due enquines as \o tie cost ot the mixture 





custom may hereafter sanction the introduction of 
Russell-grass, as applied to .n improved sort ; be-! 
Cause every one is at liberty to give a new name’ 


to the thing which he originates; and it is in per ounce ; naphtha, Is. per ounce; (this ingre- 


_—~ 


some measure his duty to distinguish it from 
other particulars of like kind. This does not 


@uppose that AKusecdi-grase will be received in, 


recommended m our Journal, No. 727, and find it 
to be nearly as tollows:—Neatsfoot oil, 1s. per 
pint; spirit of tar, 3d. per ounce ; bees wax, 2d. 








* See American Farmer, Vo. 22, vol. 4, fp,.0f the i.e icuant, rowever, 
, ; ? phim 3 he immediately fired nis pistoi into the 


167. 


{The following lively description, although 
from the pen of an author so well known as Cow- 
per, presents such a faithful picture that we do 
not hesitate to extract it, in hopes of its attract- 
ing the attention of all such convalescents and 
invalids as are justly complained of.]} 

Some men employ their health, an ugly trick, 

In making known how oft they have been sick, 

And gives usin recital of disease, 

A doctor’s trouble, but without tke fees ; 

Relate how many weeks they kept their bed, 

How an emetic or cathartic sped ; 

Nothing is slightly touched, much less forgot, 

Nose, ears, and eyes seem present on the.spot. 

Now the distemper, spite of draught or pill, ~ 

Victorious seemed, and now the doctor’s skill; 

And now—alas for unforeseen mishaps ! 

They put on a damp nightcap and relapse ; 

They thought they must have died, they were 

so bad ; 

Their peevish hearers almost wish they had, 

EsTIMATE OF MORTALITY.—According to @ 
Statistical chart published in a Neapolitan Jour- 
nal, the population of the globe is 632 millions, 
It estimates by approximation that there occur, 

Yearly. Daily. Hourly Minute. Second, 
Births, 23,407,407 64,130 2,672 148 8 
Deathe 18,588,235 50,927 2,122 135 T 





The following is givenin the Asiatic Journal: 
Lieut. Collet, of the Bombay army, having 
heard that a very large tiger had Riisaonal 
seven inhabitants of an adjacent village, resolv- 
ed, with another officer, to attempt the destruc 
tion of the monster. Having ordered seven cles 
vhants, they went in quest of the animal, which 
they found sleeping beneath-a bush. Roused vy 
the noise of the elephants, he made a turious 
charge on them, and Lieut. C.’s elephant receiv- 
ed him on her shoulder, the other six having 
turned about and run off, notwithstanding the 
exertions of the riders. The elephant shook off 
the tiger, and Lieut. Collet having fired twa 
balls at him he fell, but again recovering him- 
seif, he made aspring at Lieut. Collet. Having 
missed his object, he seized the elephant by her 
hind leg, and having received a kick iiom her, 
and another ball, he let go his hold, and felt a 
second time. Supposing that he was now disa- 
bled, Lieut. C. very rashly dismounted, with the 
resolution of killing him with his pistols; but 
the tiger, who had only been crouching to take 
another spring, flew on Lieut. C., and caught 
him in hismouth. The strength and intrepiany 
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tiger’s body, and finding that this had no effect, 
he disengaged his arm with all his force, and di- 
recting the other pistol to his heart, he at last 
destroyed him, after receiving twenty-five se- 
vere wounds, 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, AUGUST 22, 1820. 


VERY BEAUTIFUL SEED WHEAT. | 
Within the last weck, some hundred bushels of} 
white wheat, sent to this market by Tench Tilgh- 
man, Esq. of Talbot county, have been sold for 
seed wheat to southern farmers, at $1 65 per) 
bushel; being about forty-five cents over the 
price of common white wheat—but twenty-five 
cents only above what the same wheat would have 
brought from the millers, one of whom offered 
$1 40 for one thousand bushels —This extra price 
iscertainly nothing beyond a fair remuneration for 
the extraordinary pains which has been taken by 
Mr. Tilghman for a series of years, to give to his 
wheat a pure and uniform character, in which he 
has eminently succeeded—for assuredly, judging 
from the sample left with us, we kave never 
seen any so remarkable for its thorough cleanness 
and total freedom not oniy from all filth and of- 
fal, but from wheat of any other species. “Those 
who have curiosity to see the justly celebrated 
white wheat of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
in its periection, may be gratified by calling at 
the office of the American Farmer.—Such speci- 
mens and such success, ought to gratify the eye 
and stimulate the pride of all good farmers— 
young and old, Pa? 

More of this wheat may be had on application 

to William Cook, Esq., Light-street wharf. 
——e () oe. 

A NEW WHEAT.—In the Editor’s absence, a 
bunch of very fine looking wheat, in the straw, 
was left by Mr. W. D. Mercer of Sassafras neck, 
Cecil County. It is remarkable for the stout- 
ness of the straw, and the broadness of the blade, 
and is said to be much less liable than other 
wheat to lodge—the head is uncommonly large, 
but the stalks left being pulled when green, to 
prevent shattering, the grain is not a fair sam 
ple—we understand it to have been originally 
brought from Pennsylvania to Cecil County, 
where it has acquired a very high character, for 
its beautiful appearance in the field, and great 
yield to the acre—some hundred bushels will be 
deposited about the middle of September, for 
sale with Messrs. Wilmer & Palmer of this city, 
to whom application may be made by those wish - 
ing to engage some of it for seed. 

—Dio = 

PRICES CURRENT.—corRECTED WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7—Howard street, 
from wagons, $6 50—Superfine, $6 50—fine 
do. $¢ 25—Wharf, do. $6 25—White wheat, $1 
22 to 1 26—Red do. $1 18 to $1 20—Rye, 45 
cents—Corn, 40 cents—country Oats, 25 cents— 
Beef, 8 cents per lb.—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 
per cwt.—-Bacon, hog round, $10—Pork, $4 
50 to 5 50 per c. lb—6 to 8 cts. per pound 
—Mutton, 5 to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 
to 1 50—Peas, black eyed, 55 to 60 cts—Red 


Clover Seed, $5 50 a $6--Orchard Grass do. $3— 


Herds’ Grass do. $3— Timothy do. $4 50—Millet, 
$1 50-—Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cts.—Whiskey, from 
the wagons 35 to 36 cts. per gal. including the 
barrei—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts.—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, $6 00,—Herrings, No. 1, 
$2 70 per bbl.—-No. 2, $2 37$-—Fine salt, 60 t 
65 cts. per bush—Coarse, do, 70—Butter, (fir 
kin) 14 cts. per lb—Eggs, 10 cts. per doz. 


usual, on the last Monday of October next.— 
Surgery, John B. Davidge, M. D.— Chemistry, 


-jel Baker, M. D.—Institutes of Physick, Max- 


Univ ersity ‘of Maryland. 


The Mepicat Lectures will commence, as 


Elisha De Butts, M. D.—Practice of Physick, 
Nathaniel Potter, M. D.—Anatomy, Granville 
Sharp Pattison, M. D—Materia Medica, Samu- 


well McDowell, M. D.—Midwifery, Richard W. 
Hall, M. D. 

By order, 

ELISHA DE BUTTS, M. D. 

Dean of the Medical Faculty. 

BALTIMORE, AuvuG. 1], 1823. 
BALTIMORE, INFIRMARY. 

A CuuyxicaL InFirmary having, since last 
session, been united tothe MrepicaL DrEpart- 
MENT of the UnivERsSITY OF MaryLanp, the 
FacuLty oF Puysick consider it their duty, in 
making the annual annunciation of the MEpIcAL 
Lectures, to offer to the public a statement of 
the plan on which the InstirutTion is to be con- 
ducted, and the advantages which its connexion 
with the University will give tothe MrpicaL 
STUDENTS. 
The Infirmary having been built with the view 
of securing to the Students of the University the 
benefits of CLintcaL INsTRUCTION, patients 
with incurable diseases will not be considered fit 
subjects for admission. The progress of chronic 
complaints is so gradual, that the features of 
disease are not in them marked by those striking 
characters, nor attended with those remarkable 
phenomena which belong to acute affections.— 
As the object of the Institution is to unite prac- 
tical with theoretical instruction, and to enforce 
and support the doctrines taught in the Univer. 
sity, not by idle hypothesis but by demonstra 
tion, the latter class of patients, being the one 
best suited for illustrating the principles of pa- 
thology, will be the one selected for occupying 
the wards of the Infirmary. 
The patients will be divided into two classes, 
Mepicar and SurGicat. With the view of in- 
structing the students in the principles and prac- 
tice of OpTHALMIC SURGERY, One ward will be 
appropriated for the reception of patients afflict- 
ed with diseases of the Eye. 
The Infirmary will be visited daily by the at- 
tending physician and surgeon, at twelve o’clock 
noon, and, at these visitations, they will be ac- 
companied by the students. The case of every 
patient will on his admission, be written out by 
jone of the house-pupils, and, having been ex- 
lamined by the physician or surgeon, it will be 
lentered in the journal, and read, at the follow- 
ing visit, to the students at the bed-side of the 
wena It will then become the uuty of the 
Medical attendant te call, generally, the atten- 
tion of the pupils to the facts of the case—the 
Diagnosis and Prognosis, and the views which 
have influenced him in the prescription of par- 
ticular remedies. It will further be his duty to 
enter at the bed-sides of the patients, daily re- 
ports on the progress of the different cases, and 
to comment on the nature of the symptoms 
which manifest themselves. 
When the visiting Surgeon is of opinion that 
an operation is required for the relief of any of 
the patients under his care, it will be necessary 
for him, before ser ange to its performance, 
to summon a consultation of the visiting and con- 
sulting physicians and surgeons of the Infirmary. 
It will likewise be the duty of the visiting phy- 
sician to summon a consultation on every case, 
when he may be in dou)lt as to its true nature.— 
This regulation secures to the poor the advanta- 
gesof the opinion and advice of a large and res- 





Marycanp Tosacco.---same as last report. 


pectable body of the Faculty on the subject of 
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their parvicular cases, and isa sufficient guard 
against any surgical operation being performed 
where its necessity isnot fully indicated. 

Four Clinical lectures will be delivered in the 
Infirmary every week. Two medical, and two 
surgical. The journals, containing the cases and 
daily reports, will form the subject of these lec- 
tures; and the visiting physician and surgeon, 
will, in them have an opportunity of entering 
more minutely and critically into an investigation 
of the nature of the cases under treatment, and 
an explanation of the views and intentions which 
have guided their practice, than they could pos- 
sibly de at the bed-sides of the patients. 

In every case, where the consent of the friends 
of the patients can be obtained, an examination 
of the bodies of those who die will be made, in 
the presence of the students. This practice will 
have the effect of conveying to their minds a 
knowledge of that most important branch of ana- 
tomy—the anatomy of morbid structures, and 
likewise of testing the justness of the opinions 
delivered by the medical attendants, 

The patients of the institution will be princi- 
pally selected from the catizens of Baltimore, but as. 
the managers are aware that numerous cases of a 
surgical nature occur in distant parts of the coun- 
try, where, from the situation and circumstances 
of the individuals, professional aid cannot be ob- 
tained, they take this opportunity of inferming 
the public, that they will receive such patients 
on board, at three dollars per week, no extra 
charge being made for professional attendance, 
&c. &c. They would also state, that gentlemens’ 
servants requiring operations will be received on 
che same moderate terms. 

The Medical Faculty conceive, that the best 
and strongest pledge which they have to offer to 
the public for the patients being attended with 
care, and treated with tenderness and humanity, 
is the character and high respectability of the 
gentlemen who form the board of managers, 

The Infirmary will be completely finished and 
ready for the reception of patients, by the 20th 
of October next, and the Clinical Lectures will 
commence during the first week of the session. 

The election of House Pupils will take place 
on the first Monday of October. ‘Those gentle 
men who may feel disposed to become candidates 
for the situation, are requested to apply, by Ict- 
ter, to Dr De Butts, Dean of the Medical Facul- 
ty. The board, including washing, firewood, 
&e. &c. is fixed at $500 per annum, payable in 
advance. 

President.—His Excellency SAMUEL STEVENS, 
Governer of the state of Maryland. 

Vice- President —Epwanrp Jounson, Esq. May- 
or of the city of Baltimore. 
Managers—Charles Carroll, Esq. of Carrol- 
ton—Robert Smith, Esqg.—Bishop Kemp—Isaac 
McKim, Esq.—George Hoffman, Esq.—Luke 
Tiernan, Esq.— William H. Winder, Esq.—Phi- 
lip Moore, Esq.—David Hoffman, Esq.—Benja- 
min C. Howard, Esq —Jonathan Meredith, Ksq. 
Robert Gilmor, Esq.—Archbishop Marechal— 
Richard Caton Esq—-Philip E, Thomas, Esq. 
Alexander Fridge, Esy.—George Warner, Esq. 
Reverdy Johnson, Esq. 

Attending Physicians.—Nathaniel Potter, M. 
D.—Elisha De Butts, M. D.—Samuel Baker, 
M. D.—Maxwell McDowel, M. D.—Richard W. 
Hall, M. D. 

Attending Surgeons.—John B. Davidge, M. D. 
—Granville Sharp Pattison, M. D —The attend- 
ing physicians and surgeons of the Infirmary are 
ex officio managers. 

The Boards of Examiners of the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Faculty of Maryland, for the Eastera 
and Western Shores, are ex officio consulting 
physicians and surgeons to the Infirmary. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
From Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture a 
the State of New York, 


LETTER 
To tHE HonovurasLe STEPHEN VAN RENSEL 

LAER, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF AGRI- 

CULTURE, UPON SHEEP HuSBANDRY, AND THE 

CULTIVATION AND USE OF TURNIPS. 

Sir, 

I have been solicited by letter from numerous 
quarters to furnish to the Board of Agriculture 
a detailed account of the cultivation of turnips, 
and of the uses to which large quantities may be 

ut. 
, The method which I have followed ten years, 
and which has been uniformly successful, parti- 
cularly this year, is the row system, sown with 
the drill, as it has been long practised in the best 
farming districts in England and Scotland. It is 
described in most of the published agricultural 
works of Eurove, and at page 127, Ist. vol. of 
Mewmoirs of the Board of Agriculture. To this 
description nothing can be added: the process is 
very simple, and if faithfully executed under fa- 
yorable circumstances as to soil and season, is 
sure to succeed. I repeat that I have tried it in 
various parts of an extensive farm for ten years 
past, and have never been disappointed. I am 
eonfident that upon proper soils, it would succeed 
with any other person, as I know it has already 
done, especially with yourself. 

It would therefore be superfluous to recapitu- 
late the description of so simple a process ; but 
being abranch of farming as connected with 
sheep husbandry, susceptible of being placed in 
a very interesting point of view, I have thought 
that I slfeuld do a useful and acceptable thing to 
the public in submitting te it some opinions upon 
sheep husbandry, which would give me a full op- 
portunity of incidentally speaking of the cultiva- 
tion of turnips, and of the invaluable uses to 











sand dollars to ten dollars, enabled many practi- 
cal farmers to get hold of them: large flocks too 
were sent into the interior, en speculation, by the 
importers, and they got generally diffused in the 
country. At length the prices of these sheep 
fell so low, notwithstanding that fine wool has 
always maintained its value better than any other 
agricultural production, that the speculating hol- 
ders of the Merinos, gradually ceased to take an 
interest in them, and many large flocks in con- 


ou foot in the fall, or by butchering and sending 
the carcases to market. This last resource is a 
very indifferent one for a large farmer. The Me- 
rino is a_ small animal not exceeding 8 lbs. a 
quarter when grass fed in November, and does 
not look well alongside of other mutton; besides 
there is a great prejudice existing against it, ard 
nothing can be more troublesome than disposing 
of a large quantity of these sheep in this mode, 
at a time of the year when days are short, and 


sequence were »roken up and destroyed. Suchjbad weathercommon. The other method is the 
has been the history of the race of Merinus inthis, most prompt, and least disadvantageous. It bee 
state, which in 1809, were vaiued at one thousand/ing the interest of every farmer to keep young 
dollars each, and which I have seen sold for a! stock on hand, that which has come to maturity 
dollar a head in 1815. Their introduction was ne-| will of course be parted with. A sheep which 
vertheless one of the most substantial benefits’ has given six fleeces, is a proper subject to turn 





this state ever received from the hands of anin 
dividual ; for independent of their intrinsic value 
at this moment, which in certain situations is 
great, (in distant counties,) and will probably al- 
ways remain so, the attention of the farming inte- 
rest has been strongly drawnto sheep husbandry, 
which undoubtedly is the bottom of all good 
farming ; nor in Great Britain, where the just eco- 
nomy of farming is properly understood and prac- 
tised, is there a doubt on this subject: and if in 
that country they have arrived at this conclusion, 
it is only because they have a denser population 
and greater experience, both circumstances 
which lay before, and must necessarily occur to 
us, and to meet which it is well to prepare our- 
selves. 

Amongst the persons who at en early moment 
entered into the breeding of Merinos with great 
earnestness, I was one, and I persevered with 
zeal in that pursuit until a few years ago, when 
after duly taking into consideration every thing 
connected with their present profits, and those 
which they might yield ten years hence, I came 


to a conclusion which I had been anticipating for.of 4s. a head per annum against them. 


‘off, and I consider a flock of store Merino sheep 


at that age well sold at 12s.a head. Be that as 
it may, they are frequently to be bought for less 
money. Beyond that age, the productiveness of 
these sheep when kept in quantities, may be 
said to be past; for they fail very fast, and 
fleeces diminish rapidly in value. It may be as- 
sumed then that the productive part of the life 
of a Merino, is comprehended within the first 
six years and six months, and if then sold, ac- 
cording to the foregoing statement—six fleeces at 
$14s. each, and the sale of the animal at 12s. 
will give 96s. for the intrinsic value during its 
whole life. From this sum is to be deducted the 
charge of maintaining it during that period. 
The winters here average about 135 days of fod- 
dering, and I know by actual experiment, that 7 
healthy sheep during that period will eat a ton of 
hay, which valued at 7 dollars; leaves each sheep 
charged with a dollar a head for wintering, inde- 
pendent of all the incidental expenses of attend- 
ance, fencing, expense of seeding down the land, 
&c. which will always bring an additional charge 
Deduct 


some time, and parted with every Merino ram then these two charges of 12s. annually for six 
that I was possessed of, and have never owned years, and 24s. are left as the neat profit upon 


one since. 
this determination, are principally applicable to 





which they may be put. 

Before the introduction of Merino sheep inte’ 
this state by that worthy and spirited friend to 
this country, the late Chancellor Livingston, very | 
little attention had been paid to sheep. Every 
farmer had a certain number of what are usually | 
called common sheefi, sufficient to furnish him| 
with wool for domestic uses. Jt was not his inte-| 
rest to have more, for as manufactories had not! 
arisen, and it would not bear exportation, wool 
was an article scarcely marketable in large quan- 
tities. The drovers also, to make up a lot of 
fat wethers, had to travel from farm to farm, 
picking up a few here and a few there. I have 
never heard of a single instance where the com_ 
mon sheep were kept under a regular system of 
improvement, by which is meant the necessary 
precautions of selecting those ewes which unite 
the qualities essential to good breeders ; observ 
ing the same with the males; weaning the lambs 
at a proper season ; keeping the males anc fe- 
males separate until the tupping season, and fi- 
nally taking the best care that they were kept in 
good condition the whole winter. On the contra- 
ry, those sheep which have fallen under my ob- 
servation, bore evident marks of having none of 
these attentions paid to them, and were in fact 
such bad sheep as promi-cuous intercourse and 
careless management is sure to make, and averag- 
ing perhaps two pounds of woo! a head 

But the introduction of Merinos was the point 
upon which the revolution has turned which has 
taken place in sheep husbandry. ‘he very high 
prices of these sheep and their wool fastened 
strougly upon the imagination of many farmers, 
and the numerous importations in 1811 and 1812, 
which brought their prices down froim one thou- 








Vow 5.—28, * 


‘The reasons however, which caused each sheep for a period of six years, or the sum 


of 4 shillings a year neat profit. I am persuaded 


those, who being favorably situated as to the that every practical sheep farmer, who has had 


best markets in the state, look to carcass as a, 
great source of the profit to be derived from. 
sheep husbandry, and these reasons | shall pro- 
ceed to give. 

The Merino sheep then having fallen in price 
to a level with the common sheep of the country, 
there was an end of every expectation of that 


|branch of profit, which had induced most pur- 


chasers to go into this breed, viz: the disposing of 


much to do with Merino sheep of late years, and. 
who will have the candour to review these obser- 
vations, and compare them with his own experi- 


jence, will admit that the details are reasonable 


and the deductions fairly drawn. It would ap- 
pear then that a flock of 1000 Merino sheep on- 
ly gives a return of $500 per annum neat profit to 
the owner: which it must be admitted is a very 
inconsiderable sum, when the circumstances of 


superfluous stock at from ten to twenty dollars,rent, and an anxious personal attention, are tak- 
ahead. And if that expectation had not been .n into consideration. These conclusions were fa- 
entertained at first, 1 apprehend these sheep/miliar to me, long before 1 had the courage to 
would have made very little progress in this|determine upon encountering the forbidding task 
country. The only advantage then which Meri-lof remoulding a large flock of sheep, and of 
nos were found to possess above the common;Cchanging a breed to which I was partial from 
sheep of the country, was the higher price ofithe fineness of its wool, and from the remem- 
the wool whichits superior fineness always insur-|brance of the great value it bore, when I first en- 
ed it. gaged init, No one but an extensive practical 

Upon reviewing the facts which had transpired! farmer can form an adequate idea of the toil at- 
connected with my Merino flocks, up to 1818,| tending such an operation, particularly where 
and which had been carefully observed, I be-jthe new breed itself was yet to be created It 
came satisfied, that after washing the wool well] was obvious then that the great defect in Me- 
on their backs, removing every thing like dirt/rino sheep, as it concerned my situation, (having 
from the fleeces, and sending it perfectly dry tojseveral considerable market towns to resort to, 
market, all of which precautions I found neces-jand being only 20 miles distant from a naviga- 
sary to secure respectable purchasers, the ave-|gable communication with New York, which the 
rage weight of the fleeces did not exceed two}great canal when in operation would reduce to 
and a half pounds of wool, which sold at seventy/five,) was in the want of carcass. My object 
cents per pound, (a high average price) would|then clearly was to raise a breed of sheep with 
make the wool of each sheep amount to $1 75j{a sufficient weight of carcass, to ensure the best 
a head per annum. A well regulated flock of|prices in the large markets, and to have the wool 
sheep increases so fast, that it evidently must bejof a sufficient degree of fineness to ensure a 
kept down, by thinning off annually tothat number{prompt sale. My attention therefore was turn- 
which the farm has the steady ability to keep injed to the new Leicester sheep, a breed establish- 
good order; and this is usually done by sellingjed by the care of the celebrated Mr. Bakewe}}, 
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and remarkable for its weight of carcass and 
ficece, and to the South Downs, a breed celebrat- 
ed for a fine carcass, with a moderate ficece of 
fine wool. But ail my attempts'to procure them 
from England failed, from the rigour of the laws 
which prevent their exportation from that country. 

I had then recourse to another breed which by 
a happy accident had been introduced into the 
state of New-York. They were of the mixed 
Bakewell and Teeswater sheep, were only three 
in number on their arrival, but they fell into the 
hands of persons who knew their value, and had 
been judiciously and successfully increased in 
number. ‘These sheep at a ripe age, (rising 
three years) weigh from 25 to 30 lbs. the quar 
ter. The mutton is extremely fat, and by high 
feeding can be carried to 40 and 50 lbs. the quar- 
ter. The fleece is rather coarse, but gives a 
elip ot from 7 to 12 lbs. when in condition, and is 
sometimes carried so high, that entire flocks in 
Great Britain, are reported to have averaged 12 
Ibs. of wool a head. When breeders turn their 
attention to increasing the weight of the fleece, 
itis almost incredible the quantity of wool which 
these animals may be made to carry on their 
backs. On this subject I have thought it would 
be interesting to copy the following paragraph 
from Evans and Ruffy’s Agricultural Newspaper, 
dated “ London, September 16,1822. ‘The large 
quantity of 74 Ibs. of wool was clipped this year 
from three sheep, (two rams and one wether) 
belonging to J. Chatterton, Esq. of South Somer- 
cote, near Louth. The sheep were descended 
from his Lincolnshire ewes, by a Zeeswater ram.” 
Here is an average of almost 25 ibs. a head, 
from a Teeswater ram, being the identical blood 
we possess, mixed with the Bakewell or New 
Leicester. 

If a very heavy carcass then was the only cir 
cumstance wanting to make my sheep stock pro- 
fitable, the blood was at hand. I had frequently 
geen quarters from 25 to 30 lbs and knew that 
wethers of this breed had been sold at three 
years at 15 dollars ahead. This was very en- 
couraging, but as the changing my breed was a 
matter of serious concérn to me, my object be- 
ing to settle down upon a stock that would be 
permanent, profitable, and not subject to vicissi- 
tudes as the Merinos had been, I was very care- 
ful to give the subject proper consideration be- 
fore I acted upon it. In the end I did not adopt 
this mixed Bakewell and Teeswater stock, as a 
breed by itself, for the following reasons. 

They were so few in number in the state, and 
held so high, that it would have been an endless 
business to have waited a period sufficiently long 
to form a large flock. 

The wool was very coarse, and not fitted for 
any sort of manufactures then prevailing. 

And the most experienced butchers informed 
me that the high prices they had given for some of 
these sheep, was principally on account of the 
novelty of the breed, and to encourage the hold- 
ers; but that mutton of 25 ]bs. a quarter was not 
likely to prevail here ; being too gross for gen- 
tee] tables, and would probably never become a 
staple commodity amongst the labouring class- 
es, who are accustomed to pork; whilst in 
Great Britain, those classes feed entirely upon 
fat mutton. They almost all agreed that mutton 
ef from 15 to 20 Ibs. a quarter would be more 
profitable to the grower as well as the retailer. 

I was satisfied with this reasoning, and deter- 
mined at once to procure some of the finest rams, 
of the mixed Bakewell and Teeswater, and 





Merino, Accordingly, in the fall of 1819, I se- 
lected 200 very fine Merino ewes, and had them 
tupped by some heavy English rams, with mode- 
rate even fleeces, and thighs less coarse than 
they usually have. The ewes lambed in March, 
and from the first the lambs very much resem- 
bled their sires. The lambs continued the next 
summer to increase in size, far beyond the Meri- 
no lambs which had been dropped at the same 
time. In October most of them were heavier 
than their mothers, having carcases from thirty 
to forty pounds. The next shearing time they 
averaged four pounds a head of wool, and many 
of the best, five pounds, clean washed on the 
back. ‘Their wool is equal to what is called ave- 
rage half blooded Merino, some much finer—it 
was all sold immediately tor fifty cents a pound. 
I was so pleased with the success of this experi- 
ment, thet I put away the whole of my Merino 
rams, and have continued every year to breed 
from the best English rams I could meet with 

The ewe lambs which dropped from this cross in 
spring, 1820, had attained a fine growth in fall 
1821, and in spring 1822 produced me a crop of 
lambs three quarters blood, which at this mo- 
ment (November) are equally admirable for 
their size, and the even fineness of their fleece. 
I am now satisfted that perseverance will enable 
me to establish a breed of sheep that will be inva- 
luable to this state. Sheep which at three years 
will give from 16 to 20 lbs. the quarter, and 6 or 
7 lbs. of wool, of a long staple and equal fineness 
to the ordinary half bleoded Merino. I have at 
present about 600 of this mixed breed on my 
tarm, besides 300 ewes that have been tupped 
this fall. By attention and judicious selections, I 
hope by and by to produce rams equal in every 
point of form to the best English rams that have 
ever been in this country, and with fleeces fine 
enough to perpetuate a breed, that will unite the 
rare value of the Dishley carcass to the Merino 
wool. 

I have before stated that the fleece being the 
most valuable part of the Merino sheep, it is of 
course the interest of holders of Merinos to 
keep them as long as the fleece is productive, 
and I have assumed six years therefore as 
the j~oductive part of the life of a Nerino. 
It is difficult to form a very accurate esti 
mate of the comparative advantages of the dif- 
ferent systems after which sheep husbandry may 
be pursued. These are various. Such as main 
taining a stated number of ewes, keeping the 
most thriving wether lambs, and selling them 
grass fed, or stall fed, when at a mature age: or 
keeping nothing but ewes, selling all their male 
lambs when fat, and keeping the ewe lambs, with 
a view to have greater number of ewe lambs to 
select from as breeders, and thereby being able 
to turn off as many inferior ewes to make room 
for them. This would seem to be the true way 
to build up a race of superior sheep in the shortest 
period of time. Calculations in which the re- 
turns and charges are fairly stated of these dif- 
ferent systems are rather intricate, as all practi- 
cal men know ; because ewes and their femaie 
progeny breed fast, and yet their productiveness 
varies with the uncertainty of the weather dur- 
ing the lambing time. ‘Fhe worst of all systems 
unfortunately is the one generally followed, that of 
selling the finest lambs, whether ewes or males, 
to the butcher, and keeping the worst as store 
stock. Nevertheless although such estimatesare 
not frequently very accurate, yet where there 
exists a real difference in the advantages betwixt 
two systems or two breeds, an approximation to 





couple them with my Merino ewes. In this 
manner I hoped to raise the carcass of my flock' 
from 8 lbs to 18 lbs. a quarter, and still have a 
quality of wool on hand sufficiently fine to com- 


truth may always be shown in a sufficiently strik- 
ing manner, andI shall endeavour to give a com- 
parative statement of the Merino sheep and the 


rfamd a ready sale—a sort of half Bakewell half) mixed Dishley and Merino, in a very simple 
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form, discarding every circumstance that could 


make it intricate or very uncertain, and adher- 
ing to facts known to me by experience. 

I shall suppose a grazier entering into the sheep 
business who keeps no ewes, and who forms his 
stock by the annual purchase of wether lambs, 
which he mainta’ns untii they are of amatureage. 

He begins with the Merino stock, and gives 
$2 50 tor a wether lamb, in the year 1822. In 
the year 1828 he will have wintered and sum- 
mered it six years, at a charge of $1 50 per an- 
num, and will have taken six fleeces from it of 4 
Ibs. of wool, sold at 70 centsalb. In the fall of 
this last year he selis it at 12s. All of which 
may be thus stated. 

Six fleeces of 4 lbs. each, or 24 Ibs. at 








70 cents, - - - $16 86 
Sale ef the sheep, - - ° 1 50 
$18 30 
Charges. 

Cost, - - $2 50 

6 years maintenance at 12s, 9 00 
$11 50 $11 5 
$6 80 


This divided by six gives him $1 13, as the 
neat profit per annum on this sheep. Twenty- 
four pounds of woo! for the first six years of the 
life of a Merino wether, I consider a good return, 
if it is clean and fine enough to fetch 70 cents a 
pound. He then tries the mixed Dishley and 
Merino. He gives $2 50 for a wether lamb ; 
but as this sheep when it has attained its third 
year, is at its maturity, and has a fat carcass that 
will dress down to 20 lbs. aquarter; he sells it at 
that period as first rate mutton, and purchases 
another wether lamb, which when it has attaincd 
its third year, he sells as he did the first. Hav- 
ing wintered and summered each of them three 
years, and taken three fleeces from each, the 
statement may be thus made. 

Six fleeces of *7 lbs. each, or 42 Ibs. at 








50 cents - : - $21 00 
Sale of two heavy wethers, - 10 00 
$31 00 
Charges. 

Cost of two wether lambs, $5 00 

6 years maintenance at 12s. 9 00 
$14 00 $14 00 
*]7 0 


This divided by six, gives him $2 85 as the 
néat profit per annum on these two sheep. Ac- 
cording to these two statements, a flock of 500 Me- 
rino wethers, would make a return of $565, neat 
profit per annum, whilst a flock of 500 Dishley 
and Merino wethers would, under the same cir- 
cumstances, make a return of $1,415, a differ- 
ence of $350 per annum, in favour of these last. 

I consider this the fairest way of stating the 
subject for an examination of the comparative 





* I subjoin one of many communications to 
me: it is fram a respectable farmer in Hashing- 
ton county. 

DEAR SiR, 
Ihave the pleasure to inform you, that the ram 
lamb Ihad from your flock of the Dishley and 
Merino breed, in the year 1820, has continued to 
thrive and is became a remarkable sheep. At 
shearing time, 1821, he gave me 7 1b. 5 oz. of fine 
washed wool, and this year betwixt 8 and 9 1b. as 
clean as it could be washed on his back. 
I remain, Sir, Your’s, 

LEMUEL SIMMONS. 

Easton, August 10, 1822. 
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advantages of these different breeds made after 
the common practice of keeping some ewes, 
some wethers and some lambs, would be intricate, 
and certainly not so susceptible of a clear state- 
ment. Besides the practice of buying young 
stock, and grazing it toa proper age, is deemed 
by some experienced men, as less troublesome 
and more profitable than breeding their own 
stock. Some persons wishing to look more criti- 
cally into this matter, will perhaps enquire if it 
is not more expensive to maintain these heavy 
sheep than the light bodied Merinos, or in 
other words, if they do not consume more grass 
and fodder, enough to balance the stated differ- 
ence in their productive value. Tothis I would 
answer, that it is reasonable to believe that a 
large animal usually requires more food to sus- 
tain it than a small one, but that I believe there 
are considerations which again compensate for 
this apparent cbjection. Mr Bakewell, to whom 
the world is indebted for the invaluable breed of 
sheep usually called Dishley, spent a long life de- 
voted inthe most unremitted manner to carrying 
the breed of various animals to a perfection un- 
known up to histime. He met with great oppo- 








sition, but his success at length was complete.! 
It is stated that the first ram he ever let out was/to, and rape and turnips, requiring manure and 


for twenty shillings. In the end however, so 


much was public opinion changed, that he has/possible state for a succeeding crop of grain ; to 
received the sum of one thousand guineas for;the creps of grain, succeed clean grass seeds, 
jand as every year new fields of rape and turnips 


the hire of a single favorite ram in the course of 
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factory answer to the question, whether “it is 
not more expensive to maintain these heavy 
sheep than the light bodied Merinos ?” That a 
large lean animal will always eat a great deal 
more than a small lean one, I readily concede ; 
but giving due consideration to the theory of the 
foregoing observations, sustained as it unques- 
tionably has been by my own experience, 1 de- 
clare it to be my belief that fat animals thrive 
more upon the same quantity of food than lean 
ones, and that an acre of produce consumed by 
fat sheep, will produce more money in the end to 
the farmer, than a like acre consumed by lean 
sheep, and this is saying every thing in favour of 
the former. 

But there are many considerations to be urged 
in favor of these sheep, which were I to enter 
largely into them, would extend this letter too 
much. The first in importance however is, that 
whoever goes into this breed, and does it justice, 
in despite of every circumstance, must get his 
farm into a profitable condition. These sheep 
must always be kept in a thriving state, and ne- 
ver suffered to fall off. Hence in times of drought, 
when grass is low, fields of rape or turnips, or some 
succulent vegetable, should be at hand to turn in- 





careful cultivation, leave the ground in the best 
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REMARKS ON HEDGING, . 
And the interest of land holders, ae it regards 
various kinds of fencing. 





(Concluded from our last. ) 

The inclosing our land, whether arable or 
wood, has become in many parts of the country, 
@ Serious expense, and such an one as cannot be 
well avoided. ‘To adopt that which is least ex- 
pensive, and at the same time most durable, is 
certainly most desirable. There are two kinds 
to be recommended for their duration, «tone and 
thorn. ‘Che former must be limited to districts 
where the means are present, as it is composed 
of too heavy a material for distant transporta- 
tion, (yet an excellent fence when well built,) of 
which I shall say something in future. The 
thorn may be cultivated in any part of the Uni- 
ted States, as there is a variety of kinds suited 
to all parts of the country, as is indicated by 
their spontaneous production. 

The cockspur and Virginia kinds have been 
mostly brought into use for fencing ; the former 
anative in my state, (Delaware.) The Virginia 
introduced about the year 1808, has been used 
with success, being found congenial to our cli- 
mate. The rivet and English thorn was 
brought and used by some of the early settlers 
from Europe, but finding a better substitute in 


the season. Mr. Bakewell has been accused of;are required, so every year afresh part of the!the country, they naturally were neglected. 


sedulously throwing a mystery over his proceed- 


ings, with a view to embarrass those who were,dily following this train, at length the whole farm 
anxious to imitate his peculiar plan of improving|is brought into the most productive state it is ca- 
This may very well'pable of being placed in. It is universally consi- 
be believed, and hence perhaps he has _ not left dered in Great Britain, that a well sclected stock 
behind him a very accurate account of all the/ot sheep is the essential item of the prosperity 
details of his system. Enough however has trans-|jof the farmer. The turnips, the rape, the tares 


animals, and to rival him. 


farm, is put into the best condition, and by stea- 


The mode practised by those that continued 
hedging, was by planting and throwing up a ditch 
bank ; and when the thorn grew to their full 
height, or so as to become cambrous they were 
cut near the root, but not wholly off, and bent 
down on the defensive side, (or into the roads 
when they tappened in those situations.) ‘Thus 


pired to show that he was a very close observer)he sows are all for his sheep, it is to their wooljthey lay, encouraging a growth of rubbish, while 
of nature, and that he owed his success more tojand his fat wethers that he trusts for the pay-|a new hedge rose by sprouts from the stumps, 
natural sagacity, than to any accidental discovery.|ment of a rent perhaps from four to ten thousand/the fallen part yet living also ; thus it remained 


It was a favorite thought with him, to consider) @0llars, rather than to precarious crops of grain ;/until it proved truly a hedge row of various pro- 


the best animal to be, one which brought most| Which, if they were his only resource, and were/ductions, even the forest trees partook of the 


money tothe farmer in the shortest period of time. 
Hence the faculty of being ready for market at 
an early age, was one he anxiously sought toim- 
pait to his sheep. 

With this object in view, he looked rather to 
the constitutional habit of sheep, than to their 
external points. Lambs that would feed quick, 
get fat soon, loll and sleep a great deal, were sure 
to attract his attention. He perhaps thought as 
many others do, that a propensity to fatness, is 
constitutional with animals, as well as withour 
own species, and that fat sheep, as well as fat 
people, do not require so much more nutriment 
than lean ones, but that the same quantity of 
food keeps up their condition, because they 
sleep a great deal, and do not ramble about as 
thinner animals do. Following this thought up, 
he would necessarily see the impertance of en- 
couraging further this natural propensity, by pro- 
viding them with the best pastures, where they 
could satiate themselves at the least expense of 
motion. This natural reasoning shews the inse- 
parable alliance between good husbandry and 
good agriculture. 

The principles which regulated Mr. Bake- 
well’s practice were so just, and led him to such 
unrivalled success, that at this moment there is 
not a good flock of sheep in Great Britain (pure 
Merinos and South Downs exceptec) which is 
not bottomed upon the Dishley blood. A fact 
which | am intimately convinced will be common 
to this country. in a very few years. 

I trust this digression on the merits of Mr. 
Bakewell’s system, will not be thougit imperti- 
nent to the subject, but will rather suggest a satis 


to fail him, would bring down ruin at once. 
Sheep are then truly the foundation upon which 
lall his operations are raised. Without them he 
could not manure his fields, nor could he, without 
manuring, raise grain to pay any rent whatever, 
or perhaps even to pay the unavoidable expenses 
of his farm. 

A regular system of husbandry resembling 
this must soon prevail here, and there is nothing 
to prevent it but a supineness with some, and an 
obstinacy with others, of which perhaps farmers 
have as full a share, as any class of men. The 
circumstance, 1 apprehend, which most tends to 
protract the universal introduction of an improv- 
ed husbandry, is the easy condition of the occu- 
piers of land ; happily ignorant of the burdens 
of the excessive rent, tithes, and poor rates, 
which have in a great measure by compulsion 
produced the improvements in husbandry of the 
English Farmer. There is certainly nothing in; 
the difference of soil and climate which stands 
in the way of their being introduced here, for ail 
the green crops and roots upon which so great a 
dependence is placed in European husbandry, 
grow quite as well in this country. Nor have 
they one single apparent advantage over us, save 
the mildness of their winters, which admits of 
turnips being fed onthe ground where they grew ; 
and which, when every disadvantage is consider 
ed of the diseases which are introduced upon 
their sheep by the moisture of the climate, and 
the consequent necessity of feeding them conti- 
nually on low wet ground, give us absolutely a 
better prospect of establishing a successful hus- 
bandry than the British farmers. 

{ To be continued.) : 


the farm he was 


shelter, for the nut or seed grew amongst the 
general assemblage. Other farmers, who paidh 
little more attention, when the young growth 
was advanced, would cut away the fallen part, 


to prevent rubbish, and burn it, letting the se- 
cond growth advance, until it became 
enough to undergo the same operation of the for- 


large 


mer. This was the kind of living fence, that 
has been in use many years in some of our na- 


tive thorn districts, all tending to the same thing 
a hedge row, as they were all more or less com- 


bined with various natural products of some 


kind, therefore not a distinct thorn hedge 


Neither were they clipped or trimmed, because 


they became too forbidding for that operation ; 
after passing the proper size, and before they 
attained the sufficiency to make a fence, they 


were considered not to require it. Thus the 
business went on, presenting an unpleasant ap- 
pearance ; for whenat their height, the travel- 
ler, on passing the road, could have no view of 
assing, more than it he were 
in the midst of a forest. 

These are the appearances that have given a 
paralytic stroke to hedging, but they are hedge 


rows, not hedges, and it is the confounding the 


idea of the two that brings the hedges into dis- 
repute. I had fos several years thought much of 
live fence, but discouraged by those that I saw, 
until a friend sent me some quicks as a present, 
raised from the seed of the Newcastle thorn, 
which I planted, being in the spring of 1800—~ 
the Virginia kind was not then known with us, 

I then began the work+runexpectedly, but 


formed a determination to make a hedge, a thing 


I had never seen, though J had formed an ideain 
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my mind asa pattern for the purpose, and kept 
that idea in prospect, which has long since been 
fully verified and produced occular demonstra 

tion. The Virginia kind had the effect to per- 
fect the thing in a more delicate feature, the 
former makes a good hedge, the latter generally 
is propagated now. ; 

Soon after this, the first number of the Amert- 
can Farmer was very politely sent me by its 
Exlitor, requesting any useful matter for that pa- 
per—I had nothing better, as I conceived, than a 
few remarks on my progress in hedging, pointing 
out my misfortunes as well as success, and as 
leisure offered, communicated my experiments, 
from time to time, which were published in the 
first volume, and one in the third volume, page 
116, ontrimming. 

I expected some able hand to have taken up 
the subject, on seeing some attempt made, and 
from whom I should have gained the knowledge 
requisite togo through with perfecting my ob- 
ject—but nothing appeared as it regards the en- 
couragement of thorn ; some other substitutes 
have been proposed ; I have therefore advoca- 
ted the thorn, until | have had the gratification 
of seeing it succeed with unrivalled excellence, 
an approbated by all that have seer our dest 
hedges, theorists as well as practical farmers. 

1 am able now to say with clearness, what a 
hedge will cost, made of the Virginia kind ; 
there are men who have undertaken to raise 
them from the seed plant, prune and trim at sta- 
ted prices, until matured ; this led me to calcu- 
late from our progressive knowledge, and I find 
Jorty cents a rod will complete the raising to ma- 
ture age, and one cent a rod will fully maintain 
them for ever after, if duly attended to, and ap- 
plied with judgment. No failure has e¢.er ap- 
peared, except some local cause is present, 
therefore durability is now well established. 

This is the best time to give the last trimming 
for the season, at least we think so, (Augus*) 

We must be allowed to adhere to our practice, 
while it shews good effects, and none other to 
contradict it. 

Stone is a very good article for fencing, where 
they abound and need clearing off the land for 
cultivation. The mode I have adopted is never 
to reduce them by breaking less than convenient 
to draw, and that may be easily done, if under 
aton weight. I place the large ones in the bot- 
tom, laying cross ways in the foundation of the 
wall, if stony land on the surface, no digging is ne- 
cessary for foundation. If clear of stone, exca- 
vate from eight inches to a foot for foundation ; 
by laying the large stone cross the wall, it pro 
jects on each side, as you build on them, a wall 
in width according co the size of the stone bat- 
tering on each side, consequently thin at the 





i stone being of a quality to build on those 
foundations, two feet, falling off to eighteen 
inches on the top, then capped with the round 
or roughest ones, such as will not so readily 
build in the wall, they are rolled up a plank, and 
laid across the top. This forms a forbidding 
eap or top te the fence, and is the readiest built 
foot in the wall. The foundatien stone general- 
ly raises from one to two feet high in the first 
place, so that no line is wanting, other than to 
stake out with, then line on the top of them, and 
not more than three feet is wanted built to line, 
before the rough capping comes on, no matter 
how much they project over, they are the more 
defensive, and keep all safe from being shoved 
off, as light stones are more liable to be. 

Now to transport those heavy stones, say from 
ten to twenty hundred weight, a pair of cart or 
wagon wheels may be used for that purpose, 


———————— 
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with simply an axle and tongue, or shafts, as the 
case may be, for oxen or horses—a roller is fixed 
across on the top immediately before the axle, 
with holes through it, for crow bars, to put in as 
levers to raise by a chain, which is put round 
the stone, and a link slipt on a strong iron pin that 
is drove into the roller by the strength of two 
men. A stone of a ton weight 1s hoisted in half 
a minute, anda pair of oxen travels with it to the 
place wanted, and may be dropped on the spot 
with ease; this mode lays the foundation of the 
wall, and at the same time raises the heaviest 
part of it, according to the size, the larger the 
better. 

If wheels be made purnosely, we have them 
higher than those of a wagon, and the axle lou- 
ger, they will carry larger stone, and if you have 
blown rocks to move, they are better adapted to) 
the purpose ; if you can pass a chain under them, 
they may be raised out of the pit or bed where 
they lay, and by this means you clear land and’ 
fence at the sametime ; this willapply toland that 
is stony and yet worth clearing. 

But if the stone is very distant from the piace 
that the tence is required—thorn is to be pre- 
ferred. 

It should not be forgotten in calculations of this} 
kind, how much land is gained by the removal, 
and how much is saved in ploughs, harrows and 
implements of husbandry in farming. Such 
land some may deem it impracticable to clear, 
but a little resolution and good management svon | 
overcomes all those difficulties. 

CALEB KIRK. 





Brandywine, 8mo. 1823. 
en) 
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ALBION’S 7th LETTER TO HIS SON. 





“ Distressing hour! ’tisvery late ! 

O mercy, mercy, guide him home! 

Hark ! then I heard the distant gate, 

Repeat it, Echo ! quicklu come ! 

O blest assurance—trusty steed, 

To thee the huried road is known ; 

Home all the sur thy footsteps need, 

When loose the frozen rein is thrown— 

Where have you stray’d ? fut down your load, 

How have you borne the storm,—the cold ? 

What horrors did I not forebode. 

ZAat Horse is worth his weight in gold! 
Thus spoke the joyful wife.” 






—_- 
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perhaps it is as well to do so, as to omit any ob- 
servation that may chance tend to give you more 
just ideas of a good horse, which of all animals 
ig the most difficult to select, nice action being 
required also with a nice frame ; what however 
is here said, as mdeed in my other letters, is 
not theory, but the result of my own observa- 
tions, and therefore I would have you take them 
for just what they may appear to be worth, after 
being tried by your own maturer judgment. 

In examining an animal, begin at the head, 
and go step by step, to its other extremity, so 
that when you have finished, youcan give a good 
reason, for your opinion of it, and never con- 
sider yourself as having acquired even the first 
rudiments of your business, until you can do this; 
for although you may tell me, you ‘“ possess 
lands from Pennsylvania to Maine, and own flecks 
and herds more numerous than Jaceb, or have 
the honor of beiny a member of the society of 
learned farmers!” Yet these advantages are 
all within the reach of a man of wealth, and 
do not necessarily constitute him a man of judg- 
ment ; just as well might you say, as the wit did 
to Dr. Johnson, * he who drives fat oxen, must 
himself be fat.” 

The best of the Albion hackneys were from 
14 to 16 hands high, and had wide nostrils, which 
enabled them to breathe freely—lips thin and 
mouths small, when young—ears long, bespeak- 
ing blood, and also enabled them to hear well— 
eye sockets wide apart, and eyes bold, enabling 











them to see varius ways at once—the ridge of 


the nose rather hollow, bespeaking barb blood— 
head small, and hanging nearly perpendicular 
from the ears, free from flesh, and wide be- 
tween the lower part of the jaws, which occa- 
sioned them to rein up handsomely, without 
pressing onthe windpipe, and is of vast impor- 
tance in a hackney, as a horse seldom rides light 
and pliable on the rein, if he be contracted under 
the jaws, and of course sets out his nose like -a 
goose, (the American horses are frequently de- 
fective in this respect, which occasions them to 
require those formidable bridle bits, reins, mar- 
tingals and the like, we so often meet with, and 
after all, their riders have but little command 
over them)—neck rather short and inclining up- 
wards. from the withers to the ears, giving a 
ready passage from the lungs to the nostrils, and 
the rider a good commaad of the head—withers 
high, thin, and inclining backwards, by which 
means the saddle is kept from the shoulders, and 
the rider far more comfortably seated—shoulder 








The hackney horses on the Albion farm, were 
descended from Regulus, Atlas and Fireaway,' 
three famed horses, the two former for blood, 
and the latter for fast trotting—he having trot- 
ted about the year 1790, from Newmarket to’ 
Cambridge, a distance of sixteen miles, within 
the hour, for two hundred guineas, against a 
horse descended from Atlas—the Albion horses 
had also a small admixture of Wildmore blood 
n them, a breed now nearly lost, in consequence 
of the drainage and enclosure of the Wildmore 
and adjoining tens, since the year 1800, contain- 
ing about fifty thousand acres of land, reclaimed 
from the ocean, and washes on the eastern coast 
of the kingdom, and formerly, almost entirely 
stocked with wild horses and geese, although 
now it is nearly the garden of England ; as per- 
haps it and the adjoining lands, surpass any other 
tract of land in the world in productiveness, par- 
ticularly fat cattle, horses, sheep, lon, wool, 
wheat, oats, thorn fences and good farm build- 
ings. 

In describing these horses, much must be re- 








blades fitted neatly tothe withers, long, inclining 
backwards, and nearly together at the top, and 
wide apart, and forward at the lower extremity— 
arms rather long, strong, and full of muscle, 
so that a great proportion of his height was be- 
tween the knee and the withers, as in action, 
the shoulders and arms act like levers, and of 
course should be long—knee joints, thick and wide 
apart—legs from the knee to the fetlock, short, 
strong, black, free from rough hair, and full of 
hard strong sinews at the back part of them, 
eccasioning them to look flat at the sides, (here 
the American horses are also frequently defi- 
cient ; their legs mostly being too round)—fet- 
lock joints short, feet round, that being their na- 
tural shape—hoof of 2 dark color, and in hori- 
zontal wrinkles, frog large and free from mois- 
ture, or the hoof will soon contract, and the 
horse have tender feet—chest broad and forward— 
back short—loin broad, and joining neatly to the 
back—ribs long, broad and well rounded—rumps 
long, neatly turned, not clifted, not wide at the 
top, nearly in a line from the setting on of the 
tailtothe back—tail strong—fundiment small, be- 


peated, that has been said ef the dray kind, but Speaking all right within—hips fitting snug to the 
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loin and ribs,—sheath large—this form of body 
bespeaking a strong hackney of good constitu- 
tion—thighs long, full of muscles and flesh, near- 
ly down to the hock—hocks rather large, flat at 
the sides, very firm and boney—in colour, prefer 
a horse of a blood bay, or brown, with black 
main, tail, and legs—without any white. 

In forming an opinion of the action of a hack- 
ney, let the groom put ona snaffle bridle, and 
without a saddle, ride him from you at an easy 
natural walk, and place yourself directly behind 
the horse—he should now go off freely, carrying 
his head rather upwards, and his nose projecting 
a little from the perpendicular with his ears, his 
eyes being about level with his withers, his 
knees rather wide apart, inclining outwards, and 
carried high, and forward, with a considerable 
dcal of action—fetlock joints carried in a similar 
manner, so that the whole shoe may be very 
visible to you—his toes going straigh torward, or 
by no means turning out, or he will cut, and of 
course tumble—his hind legs and feet going about 
square with, or rather nearer together than the 
fore feet, and as forward and under him as pos- 
sible, but by no means even reaching or striking 
against the fore shoes, unless he be only a coit, 
ana then perhaps he may mend of it—when he 
returns, and when he passes you, see that he 
sets the heels of his feet on the ground first, for 
if the toes strike first, he will stumble, and 
next tumble—his knees cannot be too forward, 
nor his weight too much on his hind legs—then 
put him into any easy trot, and place yourselt 
as before—the peculiarities of the above action 
should now be more perceptible, and as the 
groom keeps increasing his speed, and passing 
you, observe that the horse stops and turns free- 
ly, without thrusting out his nose—and on start- 
ing, that he first raises his forehead, by drawing 
his hind legs forward, and goes off freely, bear- 
ing light on the rein, and carrying himself airy, 
and his principal weight on his hind legs—the 
forelegs being intended principally to balance 
the body, should nearly do all their work from 
the elbow downward, and play very freely—then 
desire the groom to canter ; this being a ladies 
mode of quick riding, should be done with great 
ease, the horse should now, from the walk, raise 








. himself on his hind legs, and throwing forward 


the off fore foot, go at once into a canter, feeling 
to the rider to incline his forehand a little tothe 
near side, his forehand high, and nearly all his 
weight on his hind legs, treading on the ground 
very light, and his whole action airy—from this 
pace you may, if you choose, have his action in- 
creased to his full speed, but if he does the first 
two or three paces well, never mind his gallop 
ing, as farmers have no business with race 
horses, leave these to men of fortune ; indeed 
you must not expect to meet with a fast galloper, 
and a good hackney united, the former going 
near to the ground, and the latter high from it— 
but bear in mind, that no horse ought to be con- 
sidered a good hackney, that cannot readily and 
freely walk five miles, and trot, with perfect 
ease to himself and rider, from eight to twelve 
miles within the hour. When you have thus 
far examined the action of a horse, let the groom 
alight, and walk and trot him in hand, this he 
should do with perfect freedom, carrying him- 
self as before, then let him be saddled, and all 
the same scene repeated, then, and not before, 
mount him yourself; you must now principally 
judge of him by feeling, you should feel to have 
nearly the whole horse before you, perfectly 
light and tractable in hand, with his hind legs 
very much under him, and nearly all his weight 
en them, his forehand rising high, and going 
light over the ground, his knees being very per- 
ceptible to you, high, much bended, and for- 
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ward ; these peculiarities should be very percep- 
tible in all his paces—and when he canters, his 
off knee far advanced before the other, or he 
will never carry a lady with comfort to herself ; 
but walking and trotting, in a superior manner, 
are the peculiarities of a good hackney, and if 
he can also canter well, so much the better, but 


trot and gallop are the only natural paces of the 
horse, and no others are becoming, or of any 
use to a gentleman to practice in riding. 

Hackney horses ought to be well trained when 
young at the leaping pole, as they are good sol- 
dier’s horses, and frequently make good hunters— 
indeed the late king George generally preferred 
fast trotting horses, when hunting the stag, or on 
the road, and he mostly left all his courtiers and 
attendants behind him, when he was on horse 
back, and tried to do so. 

ALBION. 


FROM THE DARTMOUTH (N. H.) HERALD. 


KEEPING HORSES. 


Every gentleman, who is obliged by his health 
or his business to keep a horse, complains of the 
enormous expense incurred by it. If allowed to 
eat and waste as much as he chooses, a horse 
will consume from four to five tons of hay in a 
year, besides the nevessary grain. But it is as- 
serted, from actual experiment, that ten pounds 
of good hay, with two quarts of corn a day, are 
enough to keep a common horse in fine order.— 
Ten pounds of hay aday are 3650 pounds, little 
more than a ton and a half, a year—and two 
quarts of corn per day, are about twenty-three 
bushels ayear. Call hay seven dollars a ton, and 
corn four shillings a bushel, and you make the 
annual expense of feeding a horse twenty-six or 
seven dollars, about half as much as it common- 


never suffer a horse to rack or pace—the walk,/ 





The great secret in making horses look well 
and do well, is attention tothem. Men who are 
above looking to their horses, will seldom ride 
good ones. 

In using horses, it is better to drive briskly 
and stop often, than to drive even slowly by long 
stages. 

——_ 
FROM THE GLASGOW JOURNAL, (SCOTLAND.)¢ 


MANGEL WURZEL. 

Mr. John Hall, of Little Marshall, Ide, near 
Exeter, recommends the cultivation of Mangel 
Wurzel. The land is dressed, drilled, and ma- 
nured in the same way as turnips are cultivated 
in Scotland. The seed is covered not more 
than an inch deep; when up, and having six 
leaves, let the plants be hoed out to one foot dis- 
tance in the rows, which, (the rows,) if two 
feet apart, will give upwards of 20,000 plants an 
acre ; and should these average 10 lbs. each, (I 
had many last season upwards of 18 Ibs. al- 
though an unfavorable time prevailed,) the pro- 
duce would be between 80 and 100 tons of food, 

Keep the intervals horse-hoed as often as con- 
venient, and as long as the luxuriant growth of 
the leaves will permit. The seed-time for this 
plant is best between the 20th of April, andthe 
ist of May, by which last named period those 
who are desirous of a superior crop willdo wel) 
tohave their sowing finished. 

The same care that is bestowed on potatoes 
for their goodly preservation is requisite for well 
keeping mangel wurzel ; and it is of particular 
consequence that the roots be housed ‘n dry wea 
ther, and before frost sets in, as, if housed wet, 
they are apt to get woolly and bad tasted, (not, 
therefore, so suitable for milch kine, for whom 
they are, when good, peculiarly desirable ;) 
and, if frosted, they become slimy and rotten, 
or what is provincially termed here, “ they 
slope away.” When taken care of, by caving or 








ly costs. 

To keep a horse in the cheapest manner, let, 
him stand on green turf, dug up pretty thick, and, 
placed on the floor of his stable—tet him be care-| 


It opens the pores, and preserves a healthful 
state of the skin, on which, in horses, as in men, 
depends, as much as on almost any thing else, 
the proper and healthy operation of the various 
animal functions, 

Although the inferior animals are not, like 
men, subject to unnatural appetites, on account 
of unnatural stimulants received into the stomach, 
they unquestionably often consume more food 
than is necessary to maintain their vigour and 
spirit. This surplus it is economy to ascertain 
and retrench. 

Corn is cheaper than oats for horses, because 
there is more heart in a quantity of the same 
price. It is better to be giventwo or three times 
a day in small messes—and to be given dry, that 
the mastication of it may keep the mouth ina 
healthy state. 

To measure hay, the tare of a basket may be 
taken, andthe hay given from it in small quanti- 
ties through the day, but chiefly at night. 

A horse that is not used, should be fed with 
corn but sparingly. It should be occasionally 
salted. 

it is not perhaps generally considered, that 
horses are subject to colds and fevers, as really 
as men. They should therefore be used with 
great tenderness and delicacy, and often washed 
in cold water. The pulse generally indicates 
the health of a horse. It may be felt about an 
inch back of the eye, and in health beats about 





housing in a dry situation, they will remain good 
till Mayor June. If these roots are given care- 
lessly to cattle when first taken up, or, to speak 
generally, any time before Christmas, they, con- 


fully and faithfully curried every day. This is;taining as they then do somuch moisture, are 
of more importance than is sometimes imagined.|@pt to blast and scour them ; and I have seen in- 


toxication produced by them, given fresh-gath- 
ered, and in too great quantity ; and had not 
bleeding been had recourse to, death would have 
ensued. All that is neceggary to be observed in 
the early season, is, thatthe supply of roots be 
moderate at a time, and hay, straw, or chaff, 
given between the servings with mangel wurzel ; 
as the season advances, the quantity of roots 
may be increased, and the dry food diminished. 
Milk and butter from mangel wurzel are pecu- 
liary sweet and fine ; and beef, produced from 
feeding with this root, is excessively juicy and 
rich flavored. 

The root will not require such excessive dee 
land as many have imagined, its chief pote: 
being out of the ground ; and though much bene- 
fitted by frequent hoeing, it is by no means right 
to earth it up, as by that plan the growth is re- 
tarded till fresh fibrous roots are thrown out in 
search of nourishment near the new made sur- 
face of the surrounding earth. 

Nor let the grower of mangel wurzel shrink 
from giving his field an ample supply of good 
rich manure, as his well fattened land will re- 
turn him five fold profit if he gives it with an 
unsparing hand. 

And now, though last, not least, for the cul- 
tivatur’s consideration, mangel wurzel is not sub- 
ject tothe depredatiens of the turnip beetic.— 
Neither will that farmer be troubled with smut 
in his corn who steeps his seed wheat ina sola- 
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profit by Agriculture. To assist nature is thejt!ve. f ’ _ {tree from China, that it retains its old leaves in 
art of husbandry. And they, who wish to profit With a desire for the improvement of Agri-|full viger, until after the new ones are put forth. ; 
by farming, should be careful not to apply their culture, and the benefit of the age of -s PERENNIAL CABBAG# , . 
labour in an improper manner, or at an impro- American Farmer, and its Editor, this 1s for- i , LCi AGE—W INTER BEAN. e 
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circumstances have confirmed my opinion, that 
it is best to cover manure entirely, but the shal- 
lower the better. 

PLOUGHING.—Deep ploughing is much the 
best on many accounts, Ist, on inclined situa- 


earth ; but the depth to which they sink, is in- 
versely as their breadth, or“ tread,” therefore, 
the facility of moving them will be as the diame- 
ter and breadth, conjointly. 

In the machine for irrigating with salt water, 




















Norridgewock, ( Maine,) August 4. 
COFFEE.—There are now growing, in full 
bloom, in gardens in this town, a number of 





tions, it qualifies the ground to receive and re-|the “ felloes” supply the place of wheels, and eee Blom. The mee a which these b 
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a perfect state of tillage, from 10 to 15, and even|cording tolater accounts, to possess an excitabili i i i ' 
: 1 » a ; S, abili-,excepting on the ridges and summit of moun- h 
18 inches deep, and that without turning thejty exceeding any that is to be found in peaches of tains. A rich strong soil is required, and tiie 
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soil down too deep, or mixing any of the underlother kinds; that is, its sap i i i r 

n too deep, o1 € ‘ ‘ Pp is put in motion by! plants should be well attended, and i 
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mast be weil pleasing to every interesting hus-|off; and the fruit set freely with the protection-them at sunset, forthree or four evenings ; the 
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milky juice, when suffered to run into vessels, 
soon concretes, and forms into cakes of a tough 
brown substance. This is opium. Chemists in- 
form us, that it isa very compound substance, 
containing sulphat of lime, sulphat of potash, an 
oil, 4 resinous body, an extractive matter, gluten, 
mfucilage, &c. 

There are many plants in this country posses- 
sing narcotic qualities, but we doubt whether 
there are any from which the opium can be ex- 
tracted of a quality equal to that from the poppy. 
The sativa or garden lettuce, yields a milky 
juice, from which a substance lixe opium can be 
made. The atrofia belladona, or deadly night- 
shade, is aremarkably narcotic plant ; the degi- 
talio furfiurea, or fox glove ; henbane, hem- 
lock, stramonium, &c. &c. are equally narcotic ; 
but the medicinal value of the opium may be 
safely calculated upon from the poppy only. 

Good Turkey opium is $8 per pound ; and 
when we take into consideration the vast sums of 
money expended for that article, and for lauda- 
num, it would justify an attempt to manufacture 
opium, by endeavoring to raise the poppy in se- 
veral states in the union. 

The dry heat of India, and the strong soil ne- 
cessary for the poppy, may be found in Alabama, 
and some other states to the south and west.— 
We think the plant would thrive in Maryland 
and Virginia; at all events, we suggest the pro 
priety of making the experiment in gardens and 
hot houses, and if the plant can be cultivated 
to any extent, it will be a great source of profit. 

N.Y. Nat. Adv. 
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HYDROSTATIC PRESS. 

A Hydrostatic press has recently been erected 
in Garciner, (Maine) for the purpose of pressing 
hay for market. It was constructed by Mr. Ken- 
dall; and the forcing pump, which is of bell me 
tal, was cast by Mr. Wing, both of Gardiner.— 
Mr. K. had no other information respecting the 

roper construction, but what was obtained from 
Rees? Encyclopedia. But his ingenuity has ena- 
bled him not only to construct so nice a machine, 
but to improve and greatly to simplify it. The 
operation and advantages of the press are thus 
described in the Hallowell Gazette. 

The size of the press when the hay is first put 
into it is twenty seven inches wide, by forty-two 
inches, and fourteen feet high. In this, the hay 
is first trodden down by foot, as close as possible ; 
the follower is then forced down three feet three 
inches by a powerful lever, moved by a double 
pulley, and is firmly secured; the piston is then 
raised by the forcing pump eight feet two inches, 
which reduces the capacity of the box containing 
the hay to about twenty cubic feet. ‘The hay is 
then bound with iron bands, made of nailrods ; 
and is driven out of the press by a perpetual le- 
ver, working with a coggle joint, and moved by 
the water wheel. Wooden hoops of the best 
quality were tried at first for binding the hay, in 
stead of nailrods ; but they instantly broke. On 
ly afew bundles have yet been pressed. They 
have weighed from six hundred and thirteen 
to eight hundred and fifty-four pounds according 
to the kind of hay that was used. An attempt 
was made to re-press one bundle in order to get 
it more compact, but as soon as the piston was 
lowered, it burst the iron bands, and proved that 
it was pressed sufficiently for practical purposes. 
If pressed more it would require much stronyer 
hands ; the expense of which would more than 
counterbalance the advantage gained by the 
greater compactness of the hay. When the bun- 
dies are taken out of the press, they gradually ex- 
pand and stretch the bands, so that the next day, 
they will measure from twenty-three to twenty- 


six cubic feet, according to the dryness and 
elasticity of the hay. From several experiment 
it is found, that the white pine timber of this 
country, partly seasoned, weighs about twenty- 
eight and an half pounds to the cubic foot. The 
heaviest bundle of hay when in the press weigh- 
ed forty-two and a half pounds to the cubic foot, 
or fifty per cent heavier then pine timber, and 
when expanded, thirty-four peunds to the cubic 
foot, or twenty-five per cent heavier than pine 
timber. The safety valve has yet been loaded, 
so as only to give a purchase of two hundred and 
twenty-five tens, which is not two-thirds of the 
power of the press. It is therefore apparent 
hew much closer hay might be pressed, if it 
would pay the additional expense 

The expense of the press, including the barn 
in which it is placed has exceeded three thousand 
dollars. The iron, of which great quantities were 
necessary to enable the press to resist the enor- 
mous pressure, forms the principal item in the ex- 
pense, 

In a country so peculiarly favorable to the rais- 
ing of grass, hay must become a great article of 
export, when it can be compressed, so as com- 
pletely to load a vessel without the necessity of 
using ballast ; and when it is not liable to injury 
from exposure to the weather. Some persons 
have supposed, that the exportatiou of hay would 
injure the country, by depriving it of the manure, 
which would have been made, had the hay been 
consumed at home ; but the farmer is as likely 
to injure his farm by raising and selling grain as 
hay ; and when he finds a good and certain mar- 
ket for an article, so easily raised as hay, he will! 
be induced to use plaster and other artificial ma- 
nures, by which he may certainly double his 
crop ; and while therefore he sells a portion of 
his crop, he will still retain more to be consumed 
on his farm, than he would have hau but for the 
stimulus given to his exertion by the foreign de- 
mand. 


—— 0 So 
E. RUUCA‘S Meadow Grass, or ferfietual Rye 


ass. 

Any one desirous f ayn down land for per- 
manent grass, or for one, two, or more years, will 
find this grass answer the greatest expectation: 
it has been tried for many years, and in all parts 
of the kingdom, and has given great satisfaction. 
The price this year is 5s. per bushel, and 4s. per 
ten bushel bag. Will not sell less than twenty 
bushels: will not give more than two months 
credit. Any orders directed to E. Ruck, Down 
Ampney, near Cricklade, Wilts, will be immedi- 
ately attended to. 

N. B. Had orders last year for many hundred 
bushels that he could not supply, therefore begs 
those who intend having some, to apply immedi- 
ately, and it might then be sent by water car- 
riage, which is much the cheapest. 





Will some one of our patriotic merchants im- 
port some of the above seed ?—Zdit. 4m. Far. 
The following circumstances are stated in the 
Discourse recently delivered at Schenectady, by 
the Hon. De Witt Clinton: 
“ At this moment, a respectable mechanic of 
the city of London is collecting materials for 
writing our history. He is favorably noticed by 
distinguished members of Parliament ; and al- 
though his mind has not been disciplined by re- 
gular education, yet its productions display vi. 
gour and cultivated powers,” 





Lord Kennedy has gained his bet, (we believe 
of 1,500 guineas,) that he would ride 150 miles, 
walk ten miles, shoot forty brace of grouse, and 





walk ten miles back, all in twenty-four hours; 
which he performed in twenty-one hours; and 
shot forty-nine brace, being nine brace more than 
his number, and inthree hours less time. 





Monday afternoon, in the vicinity of Melks- 
ham, Spa, Mr. Charles Newcomb, of Bath, un- 
dertook, for a considerable wager, to run nine 
miles and a half within the hour, which, notwith- 
standing the dust and extreme heat, he accom- 
— in a masterly style 14 minute within the 
ime. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE, 
Baltimore, July 7, 1823. 
_A report of the tobacco Inspected at and de- 
livered from Williams & O*‘Donnel’s Inspection 
Warehouse, during the quarter, commencing on 
the first Monday in April, in the year of eighteen 
hundred and twenty-three, and ending the first 
Monday in July, eighteen hundred and twenty~ 
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JOSIAS STEVENSON, Inspector. 
Treasury OrFicr, ANNAPOLIS, July 15, 1823. 
True Copy from the original report on file in 


this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 


Queen Anne, July 7, 1826. 
A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
livered from Queen Anne Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter, commencing on the eighth 
day of April, in the year eightcen hundred and 
twenty-three, and ending on the seventh day of 
July, eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 
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WELLS & TYLER, Inspectors. 


TRrEASuRY OrFicE, ANNAPOLIS, July 17, 1823. 
True Copy, fram the original report on file 
in this office. 


B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
——— 


(PETE PABIMER. 
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jG There are on our files, a dozen or more of 
“ ADDRESSES,” to Agricultural Societies—to the 
kindness of the friends who have forwarded . 
them, the Editor is much indebted, and he takes 
this occasion to solicit from his subscribers gen- 
erally, the favour of being furnished with such 
of these productions, as may be offered or pub- 
lished in various parts of the United States-——at 
the same time it is proper to explain, that in few 
cases canthey be published in extenso, for reasons 
which, if not hitherto stated, must be obvious to 
all. But we shall take much pleasure, as we can 
get time, in overlooking and extracting for the 
Farmer, such parts, of which there are many in 
all of these addresses, as coutain suggestions of 
a novel and generally interesting character. 
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ICE AND ICE HOUSES. 

The editor of the American Farmer has been 
requested by several correspondents, to collect 
and communicate through his Journal, informa: 
tion as to the construction of Ice Houses—The 
following is a copy of his letter to one of these 
friends, and as the subject is one of general in- 
terest, it is here inserted for the perusal of his 
subscribers: 

On this subject there can be no doubt that the 
cheapest and simplest construction is the best.— 
In the philosophical transactions it is stated, that 
in Italy, great use is made of chaff to preserve 
ice—that the ice house for this purpose need only 
be a decft hole, dug in the ground on the side of a 
hill, from the bottom of which they can easily 
carry out a drain to let out the water which is se- 
parated at any time from the ice, that it may not 
melt and spoil the rest. If the ground is tolera- 
bly dry, they do not line the sides with any thing, 
but leave them naked, and only make a thatch 
roof over the top of the whole ; this pit they 
fill either with pure snow or ice from the purest 
water, because in Italy they do not use ice, as we 
do, to set the bottles in, but really mix it with 
their wine. They first cover the bottom of the 
whole with chaff or straw, and then lay in the 
ice, not letting it any where touch the sides, but 
ramming in a large bed of chaff all the way up 
between the ice and the earth.—They thus car- 
ry on the filling to the top, and then cover the 
whole surface with chaff; and in this manner it 
will keep as long as is desired.—There is no 
doubt that even this simple plan would answer in 
many situations, especially where the soil is 
firm and dry and the situation elevated—but, on 
the score of simplicity and cheapness, there can 
be no reasonable difficulty with any farmer, who 
is not restrained by sluggard indolence, from en- 
joying, through the whole summer, one of the 
greatest luxuries, or rather, one of the most 
indispensible comforts, that can be imagined.— 
For it is well acertained, that nothing more is 
necessary to the preservation of abundant ice, 
for all the uses of a large family, than to 
sink in the ground a common log house—such 
for example, as is generally built for negroes — 
A simple pen of unhewed logs, ten or twelve 
feet square, sunk about eight or ten feet below 
the surface, with a taunt roof, covered with dirt, 
or with a thick straw thatching, is all sufficient. 
The chief object is to keep the ice dry, and 
to exclude the sun and rain—for this purpose, 
make a small pit in the centre of the bottom of 
the ice house, to receive the drippings trom the 
ce, and cover it with logs and straw—or rather, 
the whole bottom of the house must be covered 
with logs and straw, before the ice is thrown in. 
Stuff in straw between the ice and the sides of 
the house as it is filled, and then a thick cover- 
ing of straw over the whole—whenever ice is ta- 
ken out, the straw is thrown aside, to come at it, 
and then thrown back again when the quantity 
of ice required has been obtained. ‘This we be- 
lieve, from all our enquiries and perso al obser- 
vation, and from all we have seen in print on the 
subject, is the whole secret of keeping ice—and 
we have been truly astonished, that so few far- 
mers will take the trouble to procure for them- 
selves and their families, a convenience so indis- 
pensable to comfortable living, during five months 
of the year—seeing that the house may be pro- 
vided at litthe more expense than is incurred in 
sinking a pair of gate posts, and with no more 
skill than 1s exercised in the building of a good 
poultry house.—Some excuse themselves for 
their indolence, by saying that there is little oc- 
casion for ice, and even that the use of it is un 
healthy—and yet put the pleasure of ice in 
their way in the monath of August, and these 
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very gentlemen will be the first to have recourse 
to it.—Is it no pleasure to have your milk—but- 
ter—-melons—-your cider—-your liquors- -your 
drinking water—all kept cool by ice ?—Is it no 
advantage to have an ice house, where lamb or 
veal, or other fresh meats may be kept, and 
improved by keeping, for a week—or more ? 

Let the gentleman of the house take his peo- 
ple, and in less than one week complete his ice 
house, and fillit with ice, and we will stipulate 
to pay all the expense, if the Lady of the house 
does not find abundant occasion for, and infinite 
pleasure and comfort in using the contents ; and 
we will warrant that he will not forego the many 
nice things prepared by means of the ice—for fear 
of injuring his health—where an ice house is pro- 
vided, instead of sending, as is the custom in many 
parts of the country, a little negro with a 
wooden pail a thousand times a day to the spring, 
and after all having your water warm and _im- 
pure, let a barrel be put under the spout the 
night before, and placed in the ice house in 
the morning, and when water is wanting, a large 
STONE jug or pitcher may be filled and set in a 
tub of ice, in one corner of the room, and then 
there will be some satisfaction in drinking /ure 
cool water ; and less excuse or occasion to cor- 
rect any ill taste, by the addition of ardent sfirits. 

To procure the ice, nothing more is necessary 
than a stream of water, as thick as one’s wrist ; 
select some spot, where by means of a small 
dam, the water may be made to overflow a darge 
sface, and if the pond be not more than six 
inches deep, you will soon have an abundant 
supply, according to the extent of ground cover- 
ed by the water—when the ice is thrown into the 
house, have it, with rammers, broken tolerably 
fine, and finally well covered with straw—it may 
be well for sake of ventilation, to let the roof 
overjet the leaves, which may then be left open 
all round—suppose the pit to be dug eight or ten 
feet deep, the dirt thrown out will raise the 
body of the house two or three feet above the 
ground. 

We have thus hastily sketched, what we know 
to be the simple principles for constructing ice 
houses, but in some early number, we may pub- 
lish from some of our books, what Boardley and 
others have said from experience. It will be 
found to agree essentially with what we have sta- 
ted. j>~ In the mean time, let the farmer, who 
would avoid the reputation of a sluggard, who de- 
serves and likes to enjoy the cheap and essential 
comforts of gentlemanly living; send Ned or 
Dick to cut and cart in the logs ; for all the ma- 





terials should be on the spot before the pit is! 


dug, and by that time, if any further information 
is requisite, we engage to place it in his hands.— 
He shall have no excuse on that head.* 

7 Please sir hand this to the lady of the 
house, that she may know at how little expense 
and trouble, she might treat her friends to 
iced-cream, and give them their strawberriest 
and cream, as cold as ice. 





* In our ideas of knowledge, we profess to re- 
semble rich men in their notions of competency, that 
is, that enough always means a little more—so we 
shall thank any ef our readers for an essay on 
ICK HOUSES, and there are many who can sfieak 
experimentally. 

t You see 1 take it for granted, that you keep 
ufi in your garden a succession of beds of fine 
strawberries—as I know it may be done with la- 
bour, not exceeding that of one man for two or 
three daysin a whole year. 

ED) 

iy We are frequently asked to give our pri- 

vate impressions about live stock, implements, 





machinery, &c.—It will therefore save trouble to 


all parties, and time, which to us is very precious, 
to state once for all, that all the information we 
get, which is worthy of being made known, we 
make publick through the Farmer; to that we 
must refer those interested, and from what is 
there found, every one can make up his owy 
opinion.—It is our province to communicate im- 
hartially, the fro and the con ; in reference to 
Short Horns, Herefords, Long Horns, Devons 
Merinos, Dishleys, Broad Tails, Straw Cutters 
and Pioughs of every body’s importation, make 
and invention, leaving others to decide on their 
relative merits, 
— 2 ae 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 

PRICES CURRENT—correcten WEEKLY. 
, Flour, best are wheat, $7—Howard street 
rom wagons, 37 $—Superfine, $6 50—fine 
do, $6 25—Wharf, do. $6 134 White wheat, 31 
17 to 1 20—Red do. $1 10 to $1 15—Rye, 45 
cents—Corn, 41 cents—country Oats, 28 cents— 
Beef, 8 cents per lo —Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 
per cwt.—-Bacon, hog round, $10—Pork, $4 
50 to 5 50 per c. lb—6 to 8 cts. per pound 
—Mutton, 5 to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 
to 1 50—Peas, black eyed, 55to 60 cts.—Red 
Clover Seed, $6---Orchard Grass do. $3--- 
Herds’ Grass do, $3--Timothy do. $4 50-—Millet, 
$1 50-—Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cts.—Whiskey, from 
the wagons, 35 to 36 cts, per gal. including the 
barrel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, $6 00,—Herrings, No. 1, 
$2 70 per bbl—-No. 2, $2 374-—Fine salt, 60 to 
65 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 70—Butter, (fir- 
kin) 14 cts. per lb—Eggs, 10 cts. per doz.— 
New Hay, $14 to $15 per ton—Old do, $18s— 
Straw, do. none. 
| Marytann ‘Tospacco.—Extra Fine Yellow, 
28 to $35, scarce, wanted—Fine, do. 18 to $25, 
Ido, do.— Fine Spangled, 12 to $20, do. do.—Fine 
|Red, 6 to $10—good do., 4 to 6, plenty, no de- 
mand—com mon, 2 to 4, do. do.—Seconds, 14 to 2. 

_ Sales—6 hogsheads—5 First, and 1 Second, 
Extra Fine Yellow, raised by Thomas Davis, 
‘Esq., of Montgomery county, ‘sold by the single 
jhogshead—1 at $30$—1 at 33)4—1 at $52—1 at 
(‘$324—1 at $24—1 at 12, Second. 


Seed Wheat. 


The Subscriber has just received upwards of 
100 bushels of WHITE WHEAT, (blue stem- 
med,) free from garlic, &c. Having sowed some 
of this kind of Seed this summer, I think I can 
now offer the above mentioned parcel, for sc/e, 
asa very superior quality. 

ALSO, 

100 bushels of good clean Seed Rye. 

100 bushels of Timothy Seed, of this year’s 
|production. 
| 100 bushels of Orchard Grass and Garden 
Seeds. 

On hand as usual—A general assortment of 
Agricultural Implements ; consisting of all kinds 
and sizes of Ploughs; self-feeding Straw Cut- 
ters, Superior Wheat Fans, sich as were so 
highly recommended at the last Cattle Show in 
this state ; Corn Shellers, and many other arti- 
cles of husbandry, too numerous to mention. 

Also, WOVEN WIRE. 

All the above described seeds and imp!ements, 
&c. will be sold on very reasonable terms, for 
cash. ROBERT SINCLAIR. 

No. 1, Ellicctt-street, Pratt-street wharf. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

From Memoirs of the Board ¥ 
a) 


the State of New 
LETTER 
To THE HonourRABLE STEPHEN Van RENSEL- 
LAER, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, UPON SHEEP HusBANDRY, AND THE 
CULTIVATION AND USE OF TURNIPS. 
( Concluded from our last. ) 


These preceding observations upon sheep hus- 
bandry, will appropriately introduce some ac- 
count of the cultivation of turnips, and the uses 
to which they ought to be put, including the me- 
thod of preserving them during winter from the 
frost, the winters being altogether too rigorous 
to admit of their being left in the open ground 
in this part of the state. And as many persons 
who have received rape with other seeds from 
the Board of Agriculture have informed me that 
they succeeded perfectly in raising fine plants, 
yet from being unaccustomed to it, were appre- 
hensive they bad not put it to the most profitable 
uses, I shall, in the hope it mav gratify some of 
the numerous persons who have applied to me, 
give a brief sketch of what I consider a profita- 
ble course for sheep husbandry, of which rape 
and turnips will form the principal articles of 
cultivation. 

The important business of lambing being well 
got through with, and the grass nicely up, the 
sheep are taken to their summer pastures. It 
being supposed that these are sufficiently exten- 
sive, I shall only consider the agricultural part 
necessary for rape and turnips. 

Fifteen acres of land willbe a sufficient appro- 
riation for a flock of five hundred sheep, and 
ess in proportion. 

Of these we will suppose five acres for rape, 
and ten acres for turnips, all brought into a good 
mellow state the preceding fall. Rape being of 
the cabbage kind, wiil do to sow very early. 
The ground being manured with from ten to 





Agriculture of 
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twenty loads to the acre, well ploughed in, the 
rape may be sown either broadcast or in rows 


with a drill, or the plants may be first raised; whites are finished. 


as cabbage* plants are, and transplanted. A 


quart will sow an acre“ broadcast. 


land is more easily brought into a clean state. 
The vows eighteen inches apart will do, and the 
plants a foot apart. It will be found most con- 
venient to get it in by degrees, one acre about the 
end of April, or as soon as the ground is dry 
and warm. Another in the middle of May, 
another at the end, and the rest in the early part 
of June ; the latest sown of these may be fed off 
in time to sow winter wheat on the ground. 

Rape is a remarkaleesoily plant, anc sheep, 
which are sometimes rather shy of it at first, 
soon become voraciously fond of it, and fatten 
quicker than upon any other vegetable. Where 
the winters are sufficiently temperate, it is com- 
mon to feed dowr the plant with sheep, and lei 
it, oduce seed the next year, which is subse- 
g ently « nverted into rape oil. 

As soon as the rape has become a stately plant, 
with abundance of large broad green leaves, 1t 
may be turned in upon ; the frst crops may be 
fed down with store sheep, such as aged ewes, 
er wethers intended tu fatten and dispose of be 
fore winter ; and itis considered more economi- 
cal to set off a small part of the crop at a time, 
with huroles or nets, and turn the sheep in, ra- 
ther than to letthem ramble tirough the whol: 


But as profitable a way as n., in which rape 


tan be used, is, 1 think, that ot turning the ewe 


V OL. 5.—24. 


If sown in/should be well manured with twenty to twenty- 
rows, less will do, and I prefer and practice, 
the row culture both in rape and turnips, as the! 





jambs in, intended to keep as future breeders, as 
soon as ever they are weaned, and on my farm 
the weaning invariably takes place, early in 
August. This gives them that seasonable start 
which ensures their continual growth, and that 
early maturity so important in sheep husbandry. 
When the weaning takes place, the aged ewes 
which have bred that year, may be profitably 
turned upon rape, where they will be sure to cet 
fat. In short, where there is plenty of rape, 
sheep are sure to go into the winter in excellent 
coudition ; which condition, if it is subsequently 
kept up with turnips, the flock is sure to pay the 
owner well the succeeding year. Upon ground 
so well manured, there need be no apprehension 
of the future crop if the season is favorable. If 
the rape is all fed off in season for sowing win- 
ter wheat, the most sanguine expectations may 
be entertained of a great crop ; and if a spring) 
crop is more convenient, barley may be advan- 
tageously substituted ; and both with avery shal- 
low ploughing, to keep the manure within reach 





‘urrow, carrying the weeds which grew on their 
sides. A day or two after, in dry weather, ano- 
ther plough with a double mould board is intro- 
iuced into the furrow, and sweeps back the 
nould to its place. This operation may be re- 
veated as often as weeds appear: but if it is ef- 
ectually done once, it will not be wanted again ; 
though a repetition will do the crop no harm: 
the more the soil is pulverised, the more easily 
the fibres of the roots can multiply and extend 
themselves in search of food, and eventually car- 
ry more nourishment to the bulb. 

About the 15th of July the white turnips may 
be sown, and treated in every circumstance from 
the beginning to the end as I have directed for the 
Swedes. Nothing can look more beautiful and 
fresh in the months of October and November, 
when grass is upon the decline, than fields of tur- 
nips with their ample, green and flourishing tops. 
Nor can any crop be more valuable than the tur- 
nips themselves. It is almost incredible the quan- 
tity which, in a favorable season, may be grown 








of the roots of the future plants. This is mere-} 
ly taking a lesson from nature, whereas in the, 
case of new land, we see heavy crops produced 
by the vegetable mould en the surface. 


on anacre. I have within the last ten years had 
some crops so very productive, that I have found 
it difficult to persuade some of my farming friends 
that so many turnips could grow on anacre. Be- 





I shall close this account of rape, with observ- 
ing, that plants fed down seldom survive the next 
winter with us, and go to seed ; and as it is im-! 
portant always to have successive supplies of 
seed, I have been obliged, te ensure them, to sow 
a small quantity in a warm place, and not feed 
them at all, but let them go to seed the next 
year inthe situation where they grew. | 

The remaining ten acres appropriated for tur- 
nips, may be cultivated in the following mode,| 
which I have adhered to for many years, with, 
uniform success. I should propose seven acres to: 
be sown with white Norfolk turnips, of the; 
Globe and Tankard kind, and three acres with) 
Swedish turnips, or Ruta Baga. The white tur- 
nips begin to vegetate rapidly on the approach of 
spring, and are consequently pithy in the inside ; 
they should therefore be fed off first. The 
Swedes keep sound into the summer montlis, and 
are in season to be profitably fed out when the 


The ground being placed in a mellow state, 











five loads of manure, spread very evenly on the 
surface, covering every part of it, and ploughed | 
in about the 12th of June. After this it is to be 
harrowed well down, and then ploughed into 
small ridges about thirty inches apart, and cer-: 
tainly not wider than three feet. Some persons 
plough the ground in this manner before manur- 
ing, and then when the manure is evenly spread 
on the surface, rake it into the furrows, and then 
convert them into ridges covering the manure. 
Swedish turnips exhaust a great deal of manure, 
and by this method it will expend further, which 
is an object where manure is scarce: but as I 
have never been pinched in that valuable article, 
and have looked to an evenness in the succeeding 
crops, | have a'ways preferred (o spread the ma- 
nure before making the ridges, ard to cover 
every part of the land to a palm of the hand 
with it. On the isth of June my seeds were 
sown this year after these previous steps, with a 
drill barrow, moderately thick. As soon as the 
turnips were in the rough leaf, I had them sepa- 
ratea by expert hands with hoes to about the 
distance of eight inches apart, killing at the 
same time all the weeds on the tops of the ridg 

es. When the turnips have become well fixed 
again, for many siust be loosened in this opera 

tion, and the sides of these ridges are covere: 
with weeds, we introduce a small plough, an 

take a slice from beth sides of every ridge, clos 

to the turnips: these slices of course fall into the 





ing determined upon some favorable occasion to 


|put this to a rigorous test, I judged at the com- 


mencement of the autumn that the present sea- 
son would afford me a proper opportunity. We 
had taken great pains with our turnip crops. 
‘T'wo fields of nine acres, half Swedes, half 
whites, had been in a most flourishing state, and 
would have surpassed every expectation, but for 
a pinching draught of four weeks, which kept 
them stationary. Towards autumn they revived 
under the rains, and accordingly I requested two 
gentlemen from the city of Schenectady, entirely 
disinterested in the matter, to do me the favor to 
call and make an estimate of the quantity on an 
acre of the respective kinds. This they were 
obliging enough to do, but asit was not convenient 
to draw them all in one day, and they had (it be- 
ing the 7th of October) a month or six weeks of 
the best of their time to grow, they took the trous 
ble to ascertain by themselves, in the only then 
practicable manner, the quantity. The certiti- 
cate which they gave me, and which was read at 
the proceedings of our annual fair, I subjoin, as 
it will explain the result. 

I certify, that this 7th day of October, 1822, I 
surveyed upon the farm of G. W. Featherston- 
haugh, in Duanesburgh, two separate acres of 
turnips, each out of a distinct field of four and a 
half acres of turnips. 

Signed, 
JAMES FROST, Surveyor. 

We the subscribers did upon this 7th day of 
October 1822, inspect upon the farm of G. W. 
Featherstonhaugh, one acre of Swedish turnips, 
and one acre of White Globe turnips, which had 
been this day surveyed by Mr. Frost, out of two 
separate turnip fields of four and a half acres 
each. The turnips being at the height of vege- 
tation, and having perhaps four or six weeks to 
grow, the following method of computation was 
adopted. The number of turnips in each acre 
was ascertained, and turnips of various sizes 
drawn, weighed and averaged. 

The acre of Swedish turnips had 15,925 tur- 
nips, and amounted to one thousand and ninety- 
six bushels. 

The acre of White Globe turnips, had 16,000 
turnips, and amounted to eleven huadred and for- 
ty-three bushels. 

We further certify, that both the fields were 
avery even crop, and had withstood a severe 
drought. Signed, 

THOMAS POWELL, 
JOEL B. NOT, 
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“Many of the turnips weighed ten and twelve| 


But the especial use for which such large quan-| 


pounds, nor is this cron very extraordinary, | tities are destined, is the sheep yards during the 


when we remember that there are authenticated 
accounts of upwards of two thousand bushels be-) 
ing raised to the acre in Great Britain. 

As it may be interesting to many to know the 
method adopted to secure so great a quantity of 
turnips, I shall relate it. 

We began on the 8th of November to draw 
them from the ground, but as this was an opera- 
tion which would have occupied all the hands on 
the farm, a month of fiae weather, which we had 
no right to expect; I sent round to my neigh- 
bours who had not raised any turnips, with pro-. 


winter months, This feeding time will average, 
where I reside, 135 days. 

These yards being all comfortably arranged, 
and protected sufficiently from storms, with ample 
sheds for the sheep to sleep under, and the hay- 
stacks and the turnip-cellars conveniently at 
hand, the breeding ewes and ewe lambs are di- 
vided into companies of not exceeding 150, and 
reduced in number when the former begin to 
grow heavy. ‘Turnips are fed abundantly out to 
them in the yards every day, whole, which is no 
inconvenience to strong young sheen that have 


quently dear, the owner must either expend more 
money to keep them during the winter, than they 
will be worth in the sprirg, or sell them in the 
fall for what they will fetch, at perhaps a dollar 
a head. 

Besides all the other great considerations, ¢on- 
nected with the substantial improvement in hus- 
bandry, and every other branch of a farmer’s 
care, which belongs to a good system. ‘The con- 
sequent prosperity of individuals—the increased 
wealth and power of the country, and the ines- 
timable satisfaction of having things dene as 
they ought to be done. 

in offering these imperfect observations to the 





posals to give them entertainment for the day,/got all their teeth. In consequence of the sheep) public, it has been by no means my intention to 


and two bushels toeach man for their labour ; di- | being kept in this fine condition, I am enabled to 
recting them on what particular days to come.,commence my lambing towards the end of Febru- 


discourage the breeding of pure Merinosheep. I 
am satisiied they do not degenerate here. The 


Some days we had twenty people, and some less lary, which continues perhaps fora month. The|main difference which I have endeavoured to 
In one week we had them all secured in the fol--ewes have abundance of milk, and raise their|/shew betwixt them and the mixed Dishley aud 


lowing manner: Six men were directed to take lambs as well as if they were dropped in May. 
each a row, draw the turnips, strike off the long; The start which the lambs thus get is an advan- 
thin tap-root and the soil with it, with a knife,;tage to them for life. When common lambs 
made out of old scythes, and throw them into one| dropped in May, are saleable to the butcher, 
row, with their bottoms to the ground, and keep | weighing perhaps 6 lbs. the quarter, the others 
ing their tops as free from dirt as possible.;will weigh from 10 to 15 lbs. and are become 
When a sufficient quantity was drawn for the heavy sheep, whilst the others are getting a pro- 
day, the parties of six men went back to their;tracted growth. The consequence is particu- 
drawn rows, took up the turnips, and struck off larly obvious with the ewe lambs, which, when 
the leafy tops into small convenient heaps, drop-'18 months forward, are stately animals, in the 
ping the bulbs on the ground, which were taken best condition for breeding. A general opinion 
up and carried ia carts and sléds to cellars near prevails that it is very hazardous to have great 
the sheep-folds, containing about five hundred numbers of lambs dropped so very early. We 
bushels each. When these were full, long square |dio not consider it so. Ewes kept so comfortable, 
pits were prepared on dry knolls in the fields, and in such high condition, have plenty of milk 
about a foot deep, and the turnips piled up in‘and bring strong lambs. It is true, an essential 
each to the number perhaps of three hundred {part of the system is, to have a shepherd with 
bushels. Straw was put over them, and subse-/an assistant during the lambing time, alternately 
quently a foot deep of earth, making this cover- up every night to assist those which are in any 
ing somewhat thicker to the northwest. This by |difficulty, particularly ewes with their first lamb. 
experience I know to be a sufficient covering,; When the nose of the lamb is well out with 
having taken them out perfectly sound in the/the fore feet, they fr quently struggle inthis situ- 
month of May. The tops were fed out constant-/ation until exhausted, and the lamb is lost. On 
ly to the horned cattle as long as they lusted.|this account 25 per cent. loss is usually allowed 
the handsomest turnips with the smallest necKs| with young sheep in estimates, about lambing : 
and tops were selected for seed without cutting! but a well brought up shepherd does his duty 
the roots, and only a part of the tops, and then!cheerfully, by night as well as by day ; and when 
secured by themselves. The-e are planted outin/he perceives a ewe in that critical situation, 
dry, mellow and rich ground, on the first opening;jlays her with care on her back, extricates gently 
of the spring, a foot apart, and hoed and kept!one leg tothe full extent, then the other; and 
perfectly clean. The seed when ripe is gath-|taking both in one hand, draws the lamb steadily 
ered early in the morning, whilst the dew is on/out, and lays it before its dam. By pursuing pre- 








the pods, and before they split open. I have 
preferred to give this detailed account of the 
cultivation and preservation of this valuable root, 
that persons who choose to follow my method, 
may not, in the event of failure, lay the blame 
upon the description’s being too general, as 1s 
frequently done. To ensure perfect success, one 
part of the process is as essential as the other ; 
and negligence in any stage of it is almost fatal : 
if at the beginning, they won’t grow: if at the 
end, they will all be lost. We begin to use them 
immediately, feeding them amply to fattening 
cattle, and to the calves raised the same season. 
Cattle fatten rapidly upon theni, and make bet 

ter beef than upon oil cake, it being usually ra- 
ther rancid when made upon this last article. 
And calves which are easily taught to eat them, 
by tempting them with small pieces at first, 
soon become very fond of them; and if fed 
abundantly with them, will hold their condition, 
and continue to grow the whole winter, which en 

gures the desirable point of early maturity. Tur- 
nips also are a very convenient food to give to ani- 
mals during the winter months in another poinr 
ef view, as they scarce ever wish to drink, i 

they have plenty of turnips. Cows, if kept : 

doors the whole winter on turnips, will neve: 





want water. The Swedish turnips are so swee" 
and nourishing, that horses will live upon them, 
apd store hogs will want nothing else. 


cisely every circumstance as I have here stated 
it, connected with the sheep, from the setting in 
of the winter through the lambing time, I was 
so fortunate as only to lose six lambs out of 236 
young ewes of my Dishley and Merino breed 
this last lambing time. 

The same attention in regard to feeding is 
paid to the ewe lambs, from the setting in of the 
winter. They have the finest young clover hay, 
cut when in blossom, given to them, and as many 
turnips as they will eat. The other yards con- 
taining the rams, the fattening wethers, and 
wether lambs, are all served with abundance of 
food. The most essential part of the whole of 
this system is to give them as much as they will 
eat. 

How great the difference to individuals as well 
as to the country, betwixt a careful husbandry 
of this sort, and the usual practice prevailing all 
over the state with the common sheep of the 
country, facts speak loudly enough On the 
one hand a flock of 100 sheep will bring at shear 
ing time, 700 lbs. of wool to market, and the 
sheep in such condition, that if fodder is scarce, 
or the owner wishes co part with them, they are 
all good mutton, and promptly saleable at the 
highest prices. 

On the other hand, a flock of 100 common 


Merino is, that to farmers who reside within the 
reach of the great markets of the state, they are 
not the sheep “ that will raise the most money 
in the shortest time ;” and thisought tobe numver 
one of every farmer’s considerations, But if I 
resided in a very remote part of the state, where 
there was no market for carcass, I would confine 
my caresto Merinos, and would bend all my at- 
tention to improving their fleeces, both as to 
weight and fineness. For the Merino sheep have 
a great intrinsic value in such a situation, and 
will, I think, be more profitable than any other 
branch of husoandry. 


The time appears to be approaching, when this 
frugal and wise government may be indaced 
somewhat to change its policy. A constant sur- 
plus of revenue will open a safe road to the gra- 
dual encouragement of manufactures in wool, and 
which the increasing wealth and skill of the coun- 
try seems to call for. A moderate aid to manu- 
factures would provably produce great effects. 
A prompt home market for wool would be creat- 
ed: a great *impulse would be given to sheep 
husbandry, and to the inseparable improvements 
in agriculture. There would be a steady demand 
for the finest us well as the coarsest wools, and 
the agriculturist would soon become independent 
and contented in every part of the state, wherein 
is comprehended every blessing that wise men 
desire. 

At the conclusion of this letter, permit me to 
say, that if in thus freely imparting the result of 
my experience, I should be so unfortunate as to 
draw forth unfriendly observations, that I have 
been governed! by considerations of self-interest, 
in speaking so highly of a breed of sheep brought 
forwards by myself; I must rest my justification 
with liberal minds, who have fairly examined 
the whole scope of the subject. If I have ren- 
dered it sufficiently plausible to attract public at- 
tention still more tothe breed, at least I have 
enab:ed others to enter into competition with me, 
and have only thus reserved to myself that share 
of prosperity which is to arise from my own ex- 
ertions. I desire nothing more; convinced that 
individual as well as public interest is best pro- 
moted by a spirited competition for excellence in 
every thing. Iam assured however that you will 
give a proper interpretation to my motives, and 
have a true satisfaction in subscribing myself, 

Sir, 
Your faithful ob’t servant, 
G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, 


Duanesburg, State of New-York, Nov. 1822. 





* The state of New-York does not clip perhaps 
more than three million pounds of wool. Some of 
he counties in England clift 20 millions of founds. 
4n encouragement to manufactures would, I 





sheep will perhaps bring 250 lbs. of wool to 
market ; and if fodder is scarce, and conse- 


hink, in ten years enable thia state annually te 
clip 50 million of pounds. 
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GOMMUNICATED FOR INSERTION IN THE AMERI- 
CAN FARMER. 

Report of the Commitee, apfifrointes: by the South 
Carolina Agricultural Society, :o consider what 
beneficial effects would result tv the Agricultu- 
ral interests of the State, by importing Foreign 
Seeds, Plants and Implements sf Husbandry. 





The Committee, appointed to consider what 
beneficial effects would result to the Agricultural 
interests of the State, by importing FOREIGN 
SEEDS, PLANTS AND IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBAND- 

yi— 

REPORT, that, intheir opinion, the situation 
and circumstances of the Agricultural concerns 
of the State, render it very probable, that the 
introduction of foreign seeds and plants, judici- 
ously selected, may prove highly advantageous : 
for, when we reflect, that the sources of our Ag- 
ricultural prosperity, as it relates to our exports, 
are the result of the importation of foreign seeds, 
an inference may be fairly drawn, that a continu- 
ance of the practice will prove heneficial.— 
When our fore-fathers emigrated to this country, 
they found it inhabited by nations of hunters, 
who, subsisting by the chase, paid little atten- 
tion to Agriculture: and, it is believed, that 
Maize is the only vegetable production of great 
value which they found established here. ‘They 
had emigrated from a country, whose climate, 
unfortunately, differed so materially from that of 
their new abode, that the seeds and culture 
adapted to the former, could not succeed in the 
latter ; and it is probable, that had it not been 
for the invaluable article of Maize, they could 
not have subsisted. The efforts of infant colo- 
nies, must, necessarily, at first, be confined, 
merely to subsistence ; but this toilsome condi- 
tion may fairly be presumed to have been pro- 
longed in this country, by the want of an early 
supply of seeds adapted to the climate: for it 
was nearly thirty years trom the first settlement 
of Charleston, before we find any considerable 
exportation of the produce of the fields. Fortu- 
nately, about the close of the seventeeth century, 
a small quantity of Seed Rice, (said to have been 
iin tended as food for the sea stock of a vessel trom 
Africa,) was landed in Charleston ; this was suc- 
cessfully cultivated, and within a few years, the 
export of Rice had reached to an important 
amount. It is also worthy of remark that we 
owe, not only the original acquisition of this 
valuable staple to the importation of the seed, 
but the improved variety of it, now generally 
cultivated, is derived from the same source ; it 
being understood that the late Col. Henry Lav- 
RENS imported a small quantity of what is called 
the Gold-seed Rice, soon after the revolutionary 
war, which was found to be so far superior to 
the white-hulled Rice before cultivated, that the 
latter isnow scarely to be met with. The cul- 
ture of the Indigo plant, whi. h for many years 
proved a fund of great riches to the State, was 
i: troduced by similar means: A lady, who was 
a native of the West Indies, married in this 
State, having observed the advantages derived 
from this plant in her native country, imported 
tl.ence a small quantity of the seed, and distribu- 
ted it by the thimble full to persons willing to at- 
tempt its establishment here. Ina few years a 
great proportion of the fields in the middle and 
lower sections of our country were covered with 
Indigo. 

The still more valuable staple of Cotton, is 
also of foreign origin ; some of it wasintroduced 
and used for domestic purposes, anterior to our 
Revolution ; but the improved varieties, such as 
the Sea-Island, the Mexican, &c. are derived 
from the intelligent enterprise of individuals, 








who imported their seed: but, to whom we are 
thus indebted, your Committee are not certainly 
informed. Considering, then, how considerabl« 
a portion of mankind is clothed and nourished by 
our fwo great stafile commodities, it can scarcely 
be doubted that they may be improved by well 
directed efforts to obtain the best seed from con- 
genial climates. For, though it may be admit- 
ted, that our Cotton is already superior to most 
of what is carried to the European market, still, 
it is probable, that in the widely extended re- 
giens which furnish their principle clothing to 
such an immense population, some species of the 
plant may exist, which would prove a valuable 
addition to our present stock, but which is now 
prevented from entering into competition with 
ours, by the dearth of Agricultural skill, the 
want of proper machines for preparing it for 
market ; the absence of commercial enterprise 
to find a vent for it ; or impolitic regulations of 
government, discouraging its culture or its ex- 
port. 


The same may be obscrved with respect to 
Rice. It is uponthe Journals of this Society, 
that some years ago, seventy different sorts of 
rice, cultivated in the Ladrone Islands, were 
brought from Manilla, by an English vessel, and 
presented to the Society by Mr. H. M. Birp, of 
London : the parcel was but small, and a few 
grains only of each sort could be distributed to 
the members, unfortunately none of them ger- 
minated, probably occasioned by its being too 
old; for, itis a remarkable property in Rice, 
that, although, almost imperishable as food, and 
though growing freely after being deeply buried 
many years in the ground, yet, when exposed to 
the influence of the atmosphere, its germinating 
quality can scarcely be preserved beyond the 
year. A list of the different sorts of Rice from 
Manilla, describing the qualities of each, ac- 
companied the above mentioned parcel; but 
though only about seventy sorts reached the So- 
ciety, the list gave an account of no less than 
one hundred and ten. It can, therefore, be 
scarcely doubted that of so great anumber, some 
of them may possess qualities which would make 
them valuable additions tothis branch of our 
culture. 

If then, sufficient reasons have been adduced, 
founded principally on the experience of this 
country, to prove that the introduction of /o- 
reign seeds may occasion some improvement in 
our present staple commodities, a similar course 
of reasoning will show that the introduction of 
new objects of culture may likewise much benefit 
our rural concerns: for, it is certain that the 
change from wheat and the other grains of the 
North of Europe, which our ancestors brought 
with them, to the culture of Rice, first made us 
an Agricultural exporting country ; and the 
adoption of Cotton instead of Indigo, no longer 
profitable, saved a numerous and respectable 
class of our citizens from ruin, and diffused rich- 
es into every section of the State. And do not 
the late low prices for the products of our land ; 
the disease to which the most valuable of them 
has lately been subject; and the danger of its 
production greatly exceeding the demand, point 
to the propriety of endeavouring in time, to pro- 
vide, a succedaneum should it unfortunately fail. 

It is also fairly to be presumed, that by this 
measure, valuable additions may be made of 
roots and grain, to our present stock of articles, 
cultivated as provisions and merely for domestic 
consumption. 

Your Committee, therefore, having investiga- 
ted the situation of the funds ot the society, re- 
commend the following RESOLUTIONS : 

1. That the sum of two hundred dollars be an- 








nually appropriated tothe furchase and impor 


tation of foreign seeds and plants. 

2. That a Committee to consist of three mem- 
bers, be appointed ; to be denominated the Jm- 
norting Committee ; whose business it shall be to 
import such seeds and plants as may be designa- 
ted by the Society, or, for want of such direc- 
‘ion, as they may deem calculated to improve 
the Agricultural interests of the State: and that, 
for this purpose, they shall correspond with the 
Consuls of the United States, and such other 
persons as they may think proper, in countries 
not differing in a considerable degree in climate 
and situation from our own, where valuable arti- 
cles are the product of the soil. And, as your 
Committee have observed, with pleasure and 
with pride, that the officers of our Navy, not 
confining their patriotic exertions, to elevating 
the glory of our country and protecting its com- 
merce and its coasts, have, with intelligent zeal 
added to its Agricultural prosperity, by the in- 
troduction of various valuable animals and 
plants ; it is recommended, that the Importing 
Committee should, through the proper channel, 
communicate to the Naval Department, the 
views of the Society ; respectfully soliciting their 
aid in carrying them into effect. It is likewise 
recommended that the Committee shall select 
from the publications containing them, or obtaia 
elsewhere, the best mode of fiacking and pre- 
serving the Seed, a copy whereof shall accompa- 
ny the orders for their importation ; directing, 
in general, that they shall be forwarded so as te 
arrive in this country, and be sown, within a 
itwelvemonth from the time, when they were 
gathered ; but where this cannot be effected, 
advising the most efficient mode to be adopted 
for their preservation, particularly in guarding 
them against the influence of the atmosphere. 

It is also important, that, with the Seeds or 
Plants which they may obtain, the Committee 
should endeavour to procure accounts of the 
mode of culture and soil best adapted to them, 
and information of the time they occupy in com- 
ing to maturity. And, as we cannot rely on an 
exemption of more than eight months from frost, 
it is deemed advisable that no annuals liable to 
be injured thereby, should be imported, provided 
it requires more than that period to arrive at ma- 
turity. 

3. That the Seed, when imported, shall be 
distributed gratis tothe members of the Society, 
and portions of it presented to our sister Societies 
in the State, andto any other individual to whose 
skill and intelligence the Society may wish to in- 
trust them ; requesting, in all cases, that the 
result of their trial shall be communicated to the 
Society. 

Your Committ¢e, being informed of the ap- 
proaching departure from the State, of a fellow- 
citizen, distinguished by his patriotic exertions 
to improve our internal resources ; so extensive 
a traveller, and endowed with such useful ac- 
quirements, that, to liberate his countrymen, 
captured among the inhabitants of Chili, he 
availed himself of the military science, which 
he had studied in a campaign against their anti- 
podes, the Persians; and, believing that it would 
accord with the views of the Society to obtain 
such information, as he could impart, applica- 
tion was made to him for this purpose ; the re- 
sult of his enlightened observations was cheer- 
fully communicated, and is herewith presented 
to the Society. 


Your Committee have also deliberated on the 
propriety of importing Instruments of Agricul- 
ture ; but they are of opinion that it would be 
far beyond the resources of the Seciety to im- 
port them for distribution, even among the mem= 
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bers of the Society, and that it is not import... 
to introduce them as medels, because various r: 
cent and accessible publications, and particular) 
that valuable work the American Farmer, con- 
tains drawings and descriptions of all moder. : 
provements which deserve notice. 

They, therefore, recommend that this sub- 
ject be reterred to the Commitiee on Prem.um: 
to consider of the propriety of encour. gin; 
thereby, the introduction and use of the best /m- 
“lemenis of L/usbandry. 

TiiOMAS PINCKNEY, 
JOHN D. LEGARE, 
FLi AS HORRY, 
NATHANIEL HEYWARD, 
CiAARLES E, ROWAND. 
Charleston, July 15th, 1823, 
LETTER. 
CHARLESTON, Ist July, 1823. 
DEAR SiR, 

I have this instant received your letter of the 
30th ult. informing me of the Resolutions, adopt- 
ed by the Agricultural Society, at their last 
meeung. 

My attention has not been very much turned 
to the subject of Agriculture, but it will afford 
me great satisfaction to promote the views of the 
Society, by imparting to you the limited infor 
mation I possess, on the subject of the Plants, 
which might be introduced into this state. Ma- 


Committee. 


he Guinea grass, is much better adapted to the 
jimate of South-Carolina. Every one who ha: 
ried the experiment, must be aware of the great 
itheulty of propagating the Guinea grass. 
ummers are not jone enough to allow the plant 
‘o attain maturity and to seed, and our winters are 
severe as to kil! the roots of this delicate 
vrass The Scotch grass does not seed in this 
climate, but the roots resist our frosts, and it 
puts out in the Spring very vigorously. It attains 
the height of five feet, and is very succulent ; 
cattle and horses are very fond of it It will 
flourish in lands a little salt, and the late high 
spring tides, have been over some of the plants, 
inmy garden without injuring them in the least, 
The Committee are welcome to roots and cut- 
tings of this useful grass. 

‘lhe number of trees, which would thrive in 
our mild climate isvery great. Those which oc- 
cur to me, are, Ist, The Cork Tree: Acorns 
may be brought from Portugal: The best method 
to preserve them, is to envelope tiem in green 
moss, shaven from the earth, and put up moist. 


acorn is four times the size of thatof an ordinary 
oak, and is eaten by the Portuguese: the taste 
somewhat like that of the chesnut. 

3d. The Pinus Pinea ; the nuts are very large 
and sweet, and the tree ornamental. 

4th. The Pistachio ; adelicious nut. 

5th. The Jujudba ; a beautiful tree of Syria, 





ny useful plants lave been introduced into Eu- 
rope from New-Zealand, among them is the 


Phormeum Tenax, which has been successfully jer kind of Jujuda. 


bearing a pleasant fruit. 
6th. The Khammus Lotus, of Barbary ; anoth- 


Ourjcalled the Chataigne d’eau. 


2d. The Quercus Bellota, from Portugal : Th jin this climate. 


cultivated in the South of France; afew of the, 7th. Crategus Azarolus, two varieties ; with 
lants were sent to me, and I believe Noisette white and red fruit ; it is one of the most deli- 
as succeeded in rearing them. The fibre is cious fruits, when perfectly ripe of the size of 
nearly as fine asthe ordinary flax, and nearly as a pigeon’s egg. 
long asthat of hemp. An attemptisnow ma-| sth. Ceratonia Siligua; a large and beautiful 
king by the Commissioners of our Navy, to sub-|tree of the South of Europe, which grows well 
stitute the use of flax for that of hemp for thelin a sandy soil; its fruit always abundant > is 
sails of our ships of war, as being more durable) good aliment for cattle and cows. This plant is 
and much lighter than Russia sail cloth ; for this' cultivated extensively in Spain and Portugal.— 
purpose, the manufacture of New-Zealand Flax! Being polygamous, a male branch is engrafted on 
would answer admirably ; it succeeds in low,/a female tree, and the male ones are extirpated 
rich grounds, and might be cultivated in rice/when numerous. Thetimberis excellent. This 
swainps. ,tree may be raised fer seed, and would be a real 
When last in France, in 1821, I saw all the olea-! acquisition to South-Carolina. 
ginous grains cultivated very extensively, and) 9th. The Chinese Persimmon; a very good 
was informed that it was the most profitable | fruit. 
branch of Agriculture, The seeds there used,) 10th. The Euphoria Litchi; the favorite fruit 
are the frofifiy and colzat. The oil of these seeds of the Chinese. The seed may be had from 
when perfectly fresh, is used as a mean substi-| Canton. 
tute for olive oil: and the co/zat and fofify oi/,) 11th. The Euphoria Longan ; another species 
are preferred for burning in house rest as be-\of the same genus; both are !arge trees, and in 
ing more pure and inodorous than fishoil. ‘I hese | China are called Litchi and Longan. 
eils are sold at the low price of five francs a gal-| 12th. The Arbutus Unedo, from the South of 
Jon. It has appeared to me, that the Planters, Europe. 
who have atteaipten to make oils from the Se- 43 The Arbutus Andrachne, is a native of 
same and Palme Christi, have failed, because Greeee : both very beautiful evergreen trees, 


18th. The 7rafa Natans, a beautiful plant 


of the fresh water swamps ; the fruit is not bad, 


and is soldin the markets in France, where it is 
The plant is there 
called Maue. 

19th. We could procure from Naples a very 
great variety of Figs, superior to ours. 

20th. The Sweet Lime and Sweet Lemmon of 
Portugal, are pleasant and wholesome fruits, and 
would probably thrive here. 

2ist. Muchrofihylla Jafioneca, an excellent 
fruit ; thrives in France. 

I am indebted to Mr. Correa de Serra, former 
Minister for Portugal to the United States, for 
the knowledge of some of these plants. 

1 send herewith some Cotton seed from the Isle 
of France, which I lately received from the Se- 
cretary of War. As the season is so far advan- 
ced, permit me to suggest the propriety of rais- 
ing some plants, in a hot house, in order to pre- 
serve the seed, Noisette would undertake to do 
it. You are aware, I presume, that all the 
Chinese and Japan plants thrive perfectly well 
The tea plants might all be cul- 
tivated here, but the labour of harvesting and 
of preparing the leaves is very great. 
it will afford me great pleasure to give you 
any further information you may require, in rela- 


tion to the manner of procuring these plants and 


seed, 
I am, very respectfully, 
Dear sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. R. POINSETT. 


At a meeting of the Society, July 15th, 1823, 
the foregoing Report was agreed to, and the fol- 
lowing Resolutions passed : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be 

resented tothe Hon. J. R. Poinsetr, for the 
information politely communicated by him. 

Resolved, That a Committee of three mem- 
bers be appointed, to be denominated the Im- 
porting Committee ; and that it consist of ELras 
Horry, Tuomas H. Deas, and Francis D:; 
QUASH. 

Extract from the Minutes, 
CHARLES E. ROWAND. 
Secretary to the South- Carolina 
Agricultural Society. 


— Oa 
From Bordley’s Husbandry and Rural Affaire. 


ICE HOUSES. 
Ice is applicable to economical purposes in hot 
weather, especially in country families.* 








* “TJ never was in better spirits than here in 
“ this hot country ( Sicily.) I believe the guanti- 
““ ties of ice we eat, in ices, contribute toit; for I 





they did not cultivate it in such quantities, asto —. : é : 
be able to acl the ols wholesale, st cheap rate, “CT Showy in blossom and in fruit. | 
pclae a a Ot Ril serine _ * most aromatic and beautiful trees of East Africa, 
soot ie our own Sea-Islands: If any member of — ——— ‘Seaton: in the aa of France. . 
the Society wishes totry the experiment on a ey ae Sens, Ge 

enale. he may iaanett shoots fram France leaves and berries are highly aromatic, and are 
a iss of Zbout $10 a thousand. The U8ed by the Mexicans as a condiment with their 
vmave Americana, or the American Aloce woul q, tood. The seed of this tree has been brought 

& ’ from the Table land of Mexico. 


iveinS -C ina. They l R -! | 
rive tn Ramth-Careting.._. S Psy a8 OPE 1B OM see The Mrazivee Ornue, of Taly ; 0 tall 


; 
i 





ing to maturity, but in Mexico, a plantation of 


these plants, when in maturity, yield $150 the 
acre per annum. Our people would not drink 
the pulque, but the juice of the 4gave yields 
great deal of spirit, much more than any other 


ae an acre of the dgave will give more ar-j 


ent spirits than an acre of Corn. 


About four years ago 1 received a root of 


Scotch grass from Jamaica, which, although not 
guite so valuable a grass, within the tropics, as 


tree bearing the blossom of the Chionanthus ; the 
Manna, used in medicine, is furnished by making 


Paris, and would flourish very well here ; it may 
‘be procured from France, where it is called Frere} 
a fleurs. 

17th. You could procure from England, the 
Arundo Arinaria, to cover and keep ¢o, ether 
the loose sands on the sea coast, 
4 





“ find, in a wery violent heat there is no such cor- 
“dial to the sfurits as ice, or a draught of iced 
“qwater. Its cold braces the stomach, and give 
“a new tone tothe fibres. Iknew an English 
“ lady, at Nice, soon cured of a threatening cun- 
“sumption, by a free indulgence in the use o 

“ ices” —Probably attended with internal biced. 
ing ; which it is said cucumbers, cold in their na- 
ture, have cured. “ It is the common practice 
“here, Sicily, to give quantities of ice waters to 
“drin in isflammatory fevers.” Brrponi—m 
But great caution is to be observed that it be not 


a incisions in the bark of thistree. It thrives in drunk when you are warmed at ali by any kind 


of motion: much less when you are in @ heat 
Tom «xcercie. 

“ Lhe custom in Sicily and Italy of taking ice, 

“ is considered asa powerful remedy in many «lise 

“eases. The physicians of these countries du not 


\“ give many medicines ; Out frequently prescribe 
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~ Jn 1771, I built an ice-house in the peninsula of 
Chesapeak, where the ground is flat and the sur- 
face only seventeen feet above the high water 
mark’ of a salt water river, and 80 yards from it. 
It was constructed with great care to prevent 
entrance of aiz, according to the then universal 

ractice ; and it was 4lleu with 1700 soiid feet of 
ice, the pit being 12 feet square and 12 feet deep ; 
put it failed of keeping the ice till summer, be- 
cause of its moisture and closeness. When the 
pit was dlug it shewed some appearance of mois- 
ture near the bottom : the least moisture is too 
much for an ice-house. Moisture at the sides 
er bottom of an ice-pit, is raised to the inside 
surface of the dome by a leat which, in the 
deepest pits that can be dug, is much above the 
freezing degree, and if the pit be close it recoils 
en the ice for want of a vent. If the close pit is 
not frequently opened it becomes very warm, 
and the ice is soit and pappy at thetop. The 
deepest and coolest pits are about twenty de- 
grees warmer than the freezing point: so that 
no depth of a pit can preserve ice from melting, 
It is from a greediness for depth that we too often 
meet with damp earth. 





Some years afterwards, I made another ice-'dry, before filling them with ice. 


house, 150 yards from the above mentioned, on 
the p:inciples and in the manner following: vent 
was an essential object ; and dryness with cool- 
ness led me to the design of insulating the mass 
with a bed of straw surrounding a pen of logs 
which was to containthe ice. The pit was dug 
on a spot open to wind and sun, for the sake of 
dryness. It was9 feet deep. Within it was the 
pen of logs, of that depth, and 9 feet square in 
the clear. It contained but a little more than 
700 solid feet—only half the quantity stored in 
common ice-pits. A house was over the whole ; 
rather for excluding rainthan air. The sides 
ot the house were 5 or 6 feet high. The eaves 
were boarded up, but not close, and the princi- 
pal vent was at the top of a pavilion roof. 

Straw is a considerable resister or non-conduc-, 
tor of heat. Let it be clean, sound and dry ; 
and lay it ciose between the logs and bank, with} 
an abundance of it upon the ice. The small 
mass of ice stored inthe above insulated pen, 700 
feet, was daily used of very freely, and lasted 
near as long as double the quantity stored in a 
close ice-pit as commonly constructed, and 
which is on the hill in Union street, Philadel- 


eleven fect cube, requires a house over it of only to suppose it is' the saise troublesome weed, that 


eleven or twelve feet square. 


‘inthe parts of the country above alluded to, is 


The winds most injurious to ice are from the! known as chess, often growing amongst wheat 
J 5 § ’ 


south to the east. Thedoor being on the north 
side, needs no passage. Rats are to be guarded 
against. 
them: but openings may be left on the north 


jand infact, other winter crops—now sir, I claim 
toknow something of this troublesome weed, so 


The eaves are to be closed against frequently seen growing amongst our wheat. I 


also know, that the generally received opinion, 


side, at the eaves, for admitting the steam to respecting its origin is, that where clean seed 


pass out, there as well as at the common vent on 
the top of the roof. These openings may be 
from lattice work in wood or wire: or a plank 
may be projected below the opening, and beyond 
the reach of rats. 

All the building materials are to be on the 
spot, ready to be put up as soon as the pit is dug, 
lest rain damage the pit before the house car be 


covered. 


Pound the ice small, and prefer to store it in 
keen weather. In such weather a neighbour 


dashed water on his pounded ice, a pailful ortwo 
to each cart load, as soon us it was stored and 


pounded, load by load: and he informed me it 


answered well, in closing and cementing the 


mass. 

ice-houses are to be left open some time, till 
When the 
house is to be charged with ice, first lay smad/ 


Jaggots on the grate; and on these reeds, rather 
than straw, asis common. 
are very spongy, and holding water seem impro- 
per. 


Corn or maize stalks 


The thinner the ice, the easier it is broken 
to powder ; and the smaller itis broke, the bet- 
ter it will unite into a close mass.—Ram the ice 
close as possible in its place. Count Stolberg, 
says, in Sicily they prefer snow, as it is more 
easily preserved than ice. The snow is closely 
packed together, and covered with straw.* 


—aee) > 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


CHEAT, ‘ 
Or as it is called in the Eastern States, CneEss. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

Sir—I have been much puzzled by reading 
several publications in the American Farmer, on 
the subject of the production of cheat ; and as to 
its origin, whether it was produced from seed of 
its Own species, or a metamorphose of wheat in- 
to a weed called cheat, owing to some unknown 


cause, either from unfavourable seasons for the 
cultivation of wheat, or froma bad location, as 
'to soil, &c. Now Sir, what puzzled me was my to- 
tal ignorance as to what is called cheat in Mary- 


hia; the earth whereof is dry and gravelly, 
rom near the surface down to the bottom. ; 
In plate V. is a section of this insulated ice-pit. 


wheat is sown on land liable to be winter hilled, 
as itis termed by farmers, from hard frosts in 
February and March, when there is not snow 
to cover the ground and protect the wheat plants, 
‘that an abundance of chess is found growing 
with the wheat. This also takes place, where 
water is suffered to pond and remain on low parts 
of a wheat field, for want of regular drains to 
carry off the water, and the wheat is thus injured 
and many of the plants killed; yet in such un- 
favourable spots chess is seen to grow and flour- 
ish. Besides this supposed origin of chess, from 
unfavourable seasons, &c. I have observed it 
growing on newly drained land, where no crop 
of any kind was ever before put into the ground ; 
and that in such quantities, as could not be sup- 
posed to arise from foul seed wheat, but from 
some other cause, such as a too wet or cold sea- 
son, that destroyed the wheat plants. How 
these should turn wheat into chess, I have no 
pretensions of deciding. As to chess when pro- 
duced, I am confident, that it will from its seeds 
reproduce chess, the same as any other weed— 
chess grows up with a slender hard stalk, and 
with a bushy head, not unlike orchard grass, 
and about as tall, the seed is long and slender, 
more like oats than wheat; from this imperfect 
description, your farmers will easily know 
whether your cheat and our chess is the same 
weed. A farmer who does not sow more than 
20 or 30 acres of wheat, may easily clean his 
field of this pernicious weed, by passing through 
the field, and pulling up all the chess or cheat, 
before the seed is sufficiently ripe to vegetate ; 
but those who sow fields too large for that ex- 
periment, may always clean their seed wheat by 
washing it in clean water—the chess will swim 
on the surface, with any light grains of wheat, 
and are easily separated from the heavy grains 
of wheat—by this meansall light grains as well 
as smutty wheat is got rid of. 

If you deem this of any information or use to 
your farmers, you are at liberty to publish it iz 
whole, or such fart, as you deem worthy of be- 
ing communicated. 

Your friend, B. G 


The pen or cell inside of the logs, is 11 feet) 
square, 11 feet deep, whereof 5} are under 
ground and 54 above ground, and it contains 1330 
solid feet. 
bank, at bottom is near one foot ; the same at, 
top is about 2 or 24 feet. The sink for receiving, 
water from the melting ice need be only 5 or 6! 
inches deep if it be good ground, and 8 or 9 feet| 
square. Logs are laid across it. An ice-pit of 
1300 solid feet, if insulated as above, I believe 
would keep more ice than any private family 
could want ; supposing the pit is not deep, and 
the groundis dry. If 1500 feet of ice should not 
be sufficient, in another year heap upon it a foot 
more in thickness ; and so foot upon foot, as may 
be requisite. These additions are above ground. 
Ice, in ice-houses, melts more at the bottom and 
sides than on the top ; unless it may be other- 
wise in very close pits seldom opened. A pen of 


——— 


“ @ severe regimen; and prevent the baneful ef= 
“ fectsof various diseases, by suffering the sick, 
“for several days, to take nothing but water cool- 
“ed by ice, sweet oranges, and iced fruits.” 
SPOLSBRG. 








The space between the logs and the/;, a1) of which States and country I have been 


land, having never heard of such a weed amongst et nn a 
the wheat, or other crops of grain, in New Eng- 


a, () ae 
land, or in the state of New York or New Jeraey,| 9 rue gprron OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


long acquainted. But from the last American 
Farmer, a plan is proposed for ascertaining the 


origin of this same cheat, from which I am led 





* January 1797. Viewed the ice house at the 
tavern, on Gloster froint near Philadelfhia— 
It is built within a few steps on the north side 
of the tavern, and near the margin of a 
drained low meadow of some miles extent, 
and of the river Delaware; but a few feet 
higher than the meadow and river. It was dug 5 
Seet deep (seemingly 3 feet too deep.) Then 
filled upfi 2 feet with logs, and straw ufrion them ; 
leaving 3 fret of ic under ground; and about 
6 feet above ground, the we inclosed in straw ; 
which also is a lining to the house of slabs, cover- 
edwith a slight roof of slabs. It was then full of 
ice, in frieces the size of smail afrles. Sixty-one 
loads of a one horse cart filled it. In the year 
hreceding 27 such loads supplied the tavern with 


ice till some time of dugust. 


MEADOW GRASS, 


OR PERPETUAL RYE-GRASS—LOLLIUMPE RENNE 
— PERENNIAL RAY-GRASS, 
Mr. J. 8. Skinner, 

Sir—In reply to your question in the Ameri-. 
can Farmer of yesterday. 

“Will some of our patriotic merchants, im 
port some of the above seed ?” \ 

I beg leave to inform you that I have transmit- 
ted an order to Great Britain, for a small parcel 
of it for my own use, and should be very happy 
to procure any quantity for your friends, the price 
of which I find from the cost of some I imported 
last spring, would be about $3 per bushel, all 
charges at Baltimore. Onthe score of quality, I 
can speak confidently—I sowed down a grass plat 
with ray-grass, and Dutch white clover, in pre- 
ference to sodding it, and in less than a week, it 
was up and covered the ground—in June it was 
apparently quite burnt eut, being as brewa as a 
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Gravel walk, but the first rain revived it, and it 
now most luxuriant. 

I had been told that it would not do well in the 
United States, but am very agreeably disappomt- 
ed. In England it is esteemed asa highly valua- 
ble grass, and is a very favorite sheep pasture — 
The hay is selected in preference for hunters 
and race horses, for which purpose it is sown 
without the admixture of other seeds ; but usually 
it is sown down. with clover or trefoil, under a 
spring grain crop, and it has the good quality 
of being ready to cut as carly as red clover, and 
requires only, that diligence should be used in 
getting it together when mown for hay. It exceeds 





(which I confess is limited to a few years,) I con- 


SS ey 


tioned by Mr. W. S. Gibbs, in No. 16, where 


clude, that the proper management is, to plantin| grass was intermingled with the strawberries— 


avery rich soil, in rows two and a half to three 
teet asunder, and from three to six inches apart 
inthe rows according to the quantity of plants at 
hand—suffer the plants to close in the rows, and 
to increase in with about one foot ; or the ground 
may be laid out in beds twelve inches wide and 
two feet asunder—and where there isa sufficient 


out instead of following a practice so slovenly, 


and which, (I think) must eventually prove ruin- 
ous, | would urge the necessity of investigating 
the particular species and habits of the depreda- 
ting insect; and having ascertained these, we 
should not be long without a remedy. 


I heartily join with your other correspondents 


in requesting further information ; as a fruit so 
delicious and wholesome, ought to be especially 
attended to—and I am persuaded, that our bounti- 
ful Creator has given us a capacity rightly to 
manage all things which he has been pleased to 
place under our direction, and that whereinsoe- 


supply of plants, the whole ground allotted for the 
vines, may at once be occupied, by setting three 
rows in each bed, six inches apart, and the same 
distance in the rows; but I prefer the former 
plan, because the vines can be more easily kept 


cocksfoot in many of its qualities, and is exceed-|clean during the first season, so as to leave no- 
ed by it only, in the latter preserving a strong|thing to interrupt their future growth. After the 
growth during even severe droughts, But let/first year, the spaces left between the beds should 


ver we fail, it is because wedo not properly exer- 
cise our faculties. . 


the ray-grass be ever so much burnt, the first 
rain revives its luxuriance and beauty. 

I imported also the last spring, for myself and 
a few friends, a selection of turnip seeds, of 
which the following sorts are, I believe, not 
much known here. ‘They were procured for me 
from some of the celebrated agriculturists in the 
neighbourhood of A »erdeen, in Scotland, viz :— 
Golden yellow, an excellent table sort—green 
top yellow, mest highly spoken of—red top 
Swedes, an improvement on the ruta baga. | 
have sown of each, the latter about the middle 
of July, and they now show great promise in- 
deed. Of these sorts I shall be able to spare a 


be kept covered with straw, in order to preserve 
the fruit perfectly clean, and cause a more abun- 
dant yield ; and it will ensure a moisture far be- 
yond what grass or weeds can do. When the 
beds become properly filled, the plants will be too 


Your’s, very respectfully, 
JAMES WORTH, 


= 
‘The London Horticultural Society _have lately 


sent out to this country Mr. David Douglas, an 
eminent botanist, for the purpose of collecting 
specimens of rare plants, vegetables, and fruits 
in the United States and Canada. In his instruc- 
tions, Mr. Douglas is directed, immediately after 
his arrival at New-York, to call on Dr. Hosack, 


close set to admit of straw being intermixed among 
them with convenience, except in a short or cut 
state—but those who will take the trouble will be 
amply rewarded, and if well done, it will answer 
the purpose of manure which is annually required 
to produce a good crop of fine fruit. The ground 
should be kept clear.of all trash, but the plants]of this city, and subsequently on Mr. Clinton, at 
ought not to be disturbed during their bloom or} Albany, for the purpose of receiving their advice 
fruiting. I suffer the runners to continue untiljand aid in furthering the objects of the agency. 








small supply, as 1 have sent also for an additional 
quantity. .. ae 
In regard to hedging, I think the Virginia 


the next spring, but give a good dressing as early!Both of these gentlemen are honorary members 
lin the season as practicable ; (perhaps late in Au-{of the Horticultural Society of London, and have 
tumn would do equally well, or better) trimming]already contributed largely to enrich the spacious 
grounds belonging to that institution, with the 


thorn will have no comparison with the English, to the width above mentioned ; andif the plants 
in point of toughness and durability—I have them should appear too thick, I take out such as are 
both, raised by myself from seed. Of the Eng- old, or in a weak and declining state. Some per- 


indigenous plants of this country. Among other 


contributions, Dr. Hosack has sent to the society 


lish I imported the haws. I also raised crabs 
irom the pumice of the cyder press, and from 
the present appearances I think that the crabs 
will be superior to any thorn, both in ease _of 
raising, and thickness, strength, and durability 
of the fence. It is in the power of any man, 


all the varieties of maize, which are found in the 
United States In acknowledgment of this libe- 
ral and very acceptable addition to the collec- 
tions of the society, an elegant medal has recent- 
ly been presented to Dr. Hosack, having on one 
side the head of Sir Joseph Banks, which igs 
said to be a striking likcuess ; and on the reverse, 


sons plant in borders, keeping them a foot or less 
wide, and I think it a goed plan. Where the 
winters are severe, the plants ought to be cover- 
ed lightly with straw, cornstalks, or other litter. 
|In some, species, particularly the Hautboys, the 
‘barren and fruitful plants are separate, and there- 


who has a cyder press, to raise in a very few)fore when in bloom, the superfluous quantity of ‘ 
the name of the person to whom it was present- 


years, live fencing enough for his farm ; and all, males should be carefully taken out, as then they 
that is required, when the hedge is planted out,;can be readily distinguished, and it would also be 
is to be careful to keep it clean and very free|a good turn to set outa new bed, as the two kinds 
from weeds, or the labor is lost. But what canjcould be rightly apportioned, and they will succeed 
we raise well without labor and attention ? andjvery well by taking up some earth with them. 
what more desirable, or more ornamental to aj! have not satisfactorily ascertained what is the 
farm, than good live fences, in preference to|best apportionment, but itis stated by your “ New 


dead rail, requiring eternal expense and labor ? {Jersey Subscriber,” in No, 8, to be one male plant 
I remain sir, to ten females, which I should suppose a good 


Your very obedient servant, arrangement if planted as I have suggested ; but 

ROBERT BARNARD.if in hills, I would advise about one male to 

ANormanstone, near George Town, D. C. eight females—in both cases however, much will 
August 30, 1823. } depend on placing the males at equal and proper 


= distances. If in narrow beds, the males should be 
HORTICULTURAL. 


confined tothe centre: if in hills, they should be 
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planted in the following order—first row, all fe- 
males—second row, first hill females, second 
male, two next females, then one male and two fe- 
males throughout the row—third and fourth rows, 
females—fitth, a mixt row (as before), then two 
rows of females, and so on until the whole ground 


EDITOR OF THE 


STRAWBERRIES. 
Sharon, Bucks County, Pa. 
August 28, 1823, 
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ed, as a special honor. The same gentleman 
has also forwarded to the society a new species of 
plum, which he discovered in a garden in this ci- 
ty, additional specimens of which went to Lon- 
don by a vessel that sailed yesterday. 

Mr. Douglas has now gone to Philadelphia. 
After visiting that city and its environs, together 
with the state of New-Jersey, which is rich in 
fruits, he will return to New-York. As soon as 
he has completed his examinations and collec- 
tions in the vicinity of this city, including the 
extensive gardens of the Messrs. Princes, at 
Flushing, he will visit Albany, to confer with Mr. 
Clinton, and take his advice with respect to his 
route to Niagara, through the western counties 
of this state. He is authorised to deviate as 
much from a direct route to Niagara, as may be 
deemed advisable, and he will probably visit 
most parts of the state. We doubt not our citi- 
zens will afford him every facility in making a 


DrarR Sir, 


is planted ; finishing however, with a single rowjcollection of such rare varieties of vegetables 


In your valuable paper, twentieth number ofjof females as in the beginning ; and so shou!d each/and fruits as cur extensive and diversified terri- 


the volume now publishing, some inquiries are 
made as to the best mode of cultivating the 
Strawberry plant ; and I have thought, that the 
most direct or effectual way of getting at the 
subject, is, for each individual concerned to give 
in his stock of information—and therefore it is 
that I tender you mine, however little it may add 
to the general capital. 

Ihave succeeded pretty well in raising several 
species of the - aos tang and have tried differ- 
ent modes of cultivation—those planted in rows 
eighteen inches apart, and twelve inches in th: 


row be ended. ‘The male flowers are known byjtorv produces. 

ltheir stamens ; or those who are not acquainted} At Ambherstburgh, in Upper Canada, Mr. 
with the sexual organs, can make a choice after} Douglas is instructed to call on Mr. Briscoe, whe 
the decline of the flower, taking such as do not/we believe is a member of the society, and con- 
yield fruit, for males. Last year my plants were/fer with him, asto his route and collections in the 
attacked by the White Grub, and [ believe that|British Provinces. He will visit the banks of the 
it frequently happens, that old beds are infested} Thames, and some of the plants now growing on 
by a species of aphis or louse ; when this is the/the margin of that remote and solitary river, 
case, It is best to prepare a new bed. I am{which isnearthe borders of Lake Huron, are des- 
of opinion that it is with this, as with most of ourjtined to drink the waters of the Thames in Eng- 
other crops ; that the principal failure is owiny|!and and to bloom inthe gardens of the metropo- 
to the depredation of insects; and this may ac:-Jiis. 












rows, did very well; but from my experience,{count for the success which attended the case men 





The whole of this survey is to be completed 
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before the setting in of winter, when Mr. Doug- 
las will re embark, for his native country. 
taking with him the result of his botanical re- 
searches. The instructions of Mr. Sabine, the 
secretary of the London Society, who is under- 
stood to be a gentleman eminent for his scientific 
attainments, breathe a spirit of liberality and 
good feeling towards this country, and some of 
its distinguished citizens, which have not on all 
eccasiens characterised the intercourse of fo- 
reigners. We are gratified to learn, that mea- 
sures have been taken, for opening a correspon- 


dence betweenthe Horticultural Societies of Lon- 
The institution in this than the last year.” 


don and of New York. 
city is yet in its infancy; while that in London 
has been long established, and has become one of 
the most respectabie and valuable associations 
in England. Its transactions, the last two num- 
bers of which have just been received by Dr. 
Hosack, are published in a very superior style 
with plates, and contain a great variety of inte 
res'ing matter. It is believed there is but one 
copy of the work in this city. 

L ttle attention has hitherto been paid n any part 
of the United States, to the science of horticulture. 
Nothing like a regular system of gardening has 
to our knowledge been introduced ~ Few, if any 
books on the subject are consulted; and the first 
principles of one of the fine and useful arts, (for 
hort culture unites both of these characteristics) 
are but little understood in a country which opens 
a wider fie!d than any other on the globe for 
such improvements. It the horticultural society 
of this city were somewhat extended, and the et- 
forts of its members stimulated by the stated 
publication of its transactions, it might perhaps 
form a rallying point, and lead to the institution 
oi similar societies in other parts of the coun- 
try. But these are suggestions which belong more 
properly to the members of the society than to 
the editors of newspapers; and we conclude 
with expressing a hope, that the measures about 
to be taken will be prosecuted with vigor and 
crowned with success.—WV. Y. Statesman. 


—— U0 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Baltimore, August 15th, 1823. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to call your attention to a weed or 
thistle, that bids fair to be a pest to this country, 
if not noticed in time—it may be found ten miles 
from this city, though only four years since, it 
was first brought to this country and emptied on 
a vacant lot S. E. corner of Wolf and Fleet 
streets, (F. P.) where it isnow to be seen so 
thick and briery, as scarcely to admit a rat to 
run in it ; also in great abundance on all vacant 
lots on the Point. 

As no one appears to have noticed this import- 
¢d pest, I have thought proper, hoping some 
ways and means may be taken to arrest its pro- 
gress, which may be done if taken in time, oth 
erwise from its rapid progress, may spread so as 
to become a curse to our agricultural country. 

J. WRIGHT. 








= 
bditorial Correspondence. 


CROPS IN GEORGIA. 
Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated Eatonton, 
Geo. 15th August, 1823. 

“Crops of wheat the present year in this sec- 
tion of the state have been very good: wheat is 
now worth from 75 to $125 per bushel. Th: 

rospect for a crop of corn is unusually good.— 

he very low price of cotton the last winter, in- 
duceda number of our farmersto plant much less 











the general opinion, that corn will not sell the 
next winter, in thissecti nof the state, for more 
than 25 or 30 cents per bushel, and it is calcula 
ted that about the time crops of corn are gath- 
ered, that it may be had for 20 cents per bushel. 

“ The quantity of land cultivated in cotton, is 
less this year by a fourth or fifth, than has been 
for the last several years. The crops of cotton 
are now very promising, but the rot has made its 
appearanc’, and we can make no calculation as 
to its ravages; if, however, it should not be 
more fatal than it was last year, we may calcu- 
‘late on more cotton from each acre in cultivation 
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/PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE. 
Queen Anne, July 7, 1823. 
A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
jlivered from Upper Marlborough Inspection 
Warehouse, during the quarter, commencing on 
the 7th day of April, inthe year eighteen hun- 
dred and twentv hree, and ending on the 7th 
day of July in the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty-three. 






































science and patient observation, America has 
very thing to hope for from her sons. 

In comparing the register kept at Thompson’s 
Island for July 1823, with that kept in Washing- 
ton City, during the same month, I notice the fol- 
lowing results. We have here a much wider 
range ; our mornings and evenings are cooler, but 
at the hottest period of the day, the difference is 
inconsiderable, not averaging more than two de- 
grees in the whole month. There was only one 
day inthe whole month in which the thermometer 
was one degree higher than at Washington. But 
on the other hand, owing to the little variation 
of that instrument in the Gulf of Mexico, the 
temperature at 8 o’clock A. M. was seven de- 
grees higher than at Washington on the average. 
Maxim. Minum. 
Mean heat at Washington, 2, 


for July, . ” o 
Key West, 84 92 78 
Difference, 6 18 


1 
ROBERT LITTLE. 
Washington, Jugus? 16, 1823. 


—< ) ae —— 
AMERICAN DUCK. 


Domestic | GF wehnot Sein. _An article has appeared in the “Nantucket 

growth. | — spected. | Total.) Enquirer,” calculated to injure the deserved re- 

bee toe putation of American canvass, other than that 
on d 654 | 6 640 {manufactured by George Johnston, of Salem, by 
Mo ae d stating that government has contracted for the 
ee Se | 254 | 254 |¢xclusive use of the Salem Duck in the Navy.— 
livered. | Now this is not the fact, the Commissioners of 











SCOTT & SASSCER, Inspectors. 

TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, July 17, 1823. 
true Copy, from the original report on file 

in this office. 

B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 





A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
livered from Pig Point Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter, commencing on the seventh 
day ot April, in the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty-three, and ending on the fifth day ot 
July, eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 














‘ Growth not . 
Domestie > ome Re-in on 
grow the > Sr | spected, | Total. 
YT ® ‘ite 
umber in- 
Num 80 80 
spected, — 
Number de- 36 36 
livered. . 











GASSAWAY PINDELL, Inspector. 
TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, July 26, 1823. 


True Copy, from the original refiort on file 
in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
—_—— 2 te 


the Navy having subsequently to their orders to 
Mr. Johnston, renewed their contracts, with at 
least one of the Patterson manufacturers, fora 
considerable quantity. Government has been 
supplied for several years with canvass from Pat- 
terson, and its superiority in every respect over 
imported canvass has been actually and fully 
tested both inthe U.S. navy, and in the Mer- 
chant’s service, and it needs no disparaging as- 
sertions to bolster it into notice. Exclusive 
claims to superiority in sciences and the arts, too, 
cannot be granted by NEW JERSEY. 
2 0 


Perfection of the Arts with a Witness —A man 
in London has brought to light the wonderful 
property of steam in Jncubation. The papers 
give quite a laughable account of his examina- 
tion before the Lord Mayor, during which, he 
said that in the incipiency of the business, he had 
to sit up thirty days and nights and turn the eggs 
lest the birds should be deformed ; but now he 
could produce a thousand chickens in one night, 
and of much more unexceptionable character 
than if brought up under the immediate fare of 
their mothers—and that chickens produced in 
this way, laid eggs at all seasons while those 
that came in the natural way, only exercised their 
faculties at stated seasons. 





A late number of the National Intelligencer 
contained a Thermometrical Table of the state 
of the weather at Thompson’s Island, during the 
month of July. This table was furnished for pub-| 
lication by Commodore Porter, and has called 
forth the following communication from Mr. Ro- 
bert Little, of Washington, which gives quite an 
interesting fact relative to the difference of tem- 
Pai between that city and Thompson’s Isl- 
and: 

Gentlemen—Y our communication this morning 
of the Thermometrical Register, received from: 
our gallant and scientific friend Commodore Por- 
ter, at Key West, is a valuable document. It is 
an addition to our knowledge of the relative tem- 
perature of our immense country, and is another 
gratifying indication of what kind of men our lead- 
ing naval officers are.—While natural and moral 





than heretofore, and much more corn, It is now 


courage are thus found connected with love of 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE 
London Farmer’s Journal. 


RYE GRASS. 
Mr. Mills (Editor of Duhamel’s Husbandry,) 
published in 1763, in three volumes, “ New 
and Complete System of Practical Husbandry,” 
which is a curious compilation of sense and non- 
sense. In his chapter on natural grasses, he par- 
ticularly recommends to cultivation, the common 
couch ; the wail barley grass or way hennet : 
the annual fioa, or Suffolk-grass, and the lobe 
fescue. All these are very strongly described ip 
his treatise, although they are sufficiently iven- 
tified ; and he laments very earnestly, the great 
ignorance of practical farmers, and their inatten- 
tion to these important improvements! Of rye- 








grass he says, “ Duhamel rightly observes, the 
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ground that has been under this crop, 1s 
able to bear wheat the next year, as if it had 
been cropped with lucerne, sainfoin, or clover.” 
‘This proves to be an ancient remark as to the de- 
teriorating quality of the old rye-grass ; and the) 
reason he says probably is, that ‘* Zhe multitude | 
of matty roots of the rye-grass, which run on the; 
surface of the ground, hold the earth so strongly 
together, that they cannot easily be disentangled | 
from it by ploughing.” 

“We distinguish, (says he,) two considerably 
different species of the rye-grass, viz :—the Loli- 
um rubruin, and the Lolium album,” which lat-| 
ter he makes to be the Yvuraie of the French,|! 
and adds, that it is the sort chiefly cultivated in 
England ; but it is very coarse, and unless it be 
not quite early for hay, it becomes so bard and 
wiery that few cattle care to eat it: for this sort 
of grass has but few leaves, and runs all to stalks.” 
Afterwards he adds, “ the red darnel is a consi- 
derably inferior species of rye-grass ; for it has 
yet narrower leaves, and its stalks grow hard 
much sooner. It is very common in most pasture 
grounds, because it flowers early, and its seeds 
ripen and sow themselves before the hay is cut.” 
In this desc iptien (excepting the narrow leaves,) 
he evidently means the dromus arvensis ; and in 
this manner have grown the notions of red and 
white darnel, recognised by botanists as belong- 
ing to the genus Lo/ium, and supposed to be 
known in agriculture. The white darnel here 
called Lolixm Album (although the writer evi- 
dently speaks of the common perennial rye-grass) 
is the temu/utumc, an annual species, and sup- 
posed to be the darne/ of the south of Europe, 
(the term Yvraie or intoxicating, applied by the 
French, is no more than a translation of the La- 
tin name of the species,) but the only darned of 

sritish agriculture is the bromus secalinus. Fur- 
ther on the author adds, “ Mr. Lisle agrees with 
all other experienced husbandmen, that though 
rye-grass will maintain as many cattle on an acre, 
as hop elover will do, yet it does not, like it, im- 

rove the land for a subsequent crop of corn.” This 
just and useful impression was soon made among 
attentive and discriminating cultivators, where 
rye-grass first spread ; but the seeds continued to 
spread, and left the impression behind, so that in 
all parts of the kingdom the like consequences 
were to be experienced. The public is very 
much indebted to Mr. Coke, of Holkham, for 
bringing this subyect forward at his meetings, 
where he has frequently declared that he could 
not get wheat after one year’s lay of rye-grass ; 
and we quite believe that sowing the old rye-grass 

enerally to turn convertible lands to grass, (in 
ten countries and elsewhere,) has been the cause 
of much mjury to the soil. We gladly take eve- 
ry opportunity in our power to give currency to 


this important conclusion, and to enforce the cul-|* 


tivation of the improved sorts, which are very 
greatly superior in every respect. No local pa- 
tron, or friend to agricultural improvement, can 


is not so 


la pint of good gravy, boil all those together and 


jhead, (with the skin on if you can get it) part of 





add a half pint of cream, a glass of white wine, 
and a speonful of catsup. 





Brown Celery Sauce.—Stew the celery in a 
little water, then add mace, nutmeg, pepper, 
salt, a piece of butter rolled in flour, with a 
glass of red wine, a spoonful of catsup and half 


pour them into the dish. 





To dress Calf‘s Head Soufti—Take a calf’s 


the liver and lights, boil it in six quarts of water, 
until you can take the bones out, put it on a dish, 
season it with pepper, salt, and sweet margarum,} 
thyme and sage, mace and cloves, skim the wa-} 
ter if there be any fat onit, then put it all back’ 
in the same water that you boiled it in, and let it! 
boil till done ; just before you take it up, put one 
glass of wine and brown it with a little burnt su- 





make it rich enough, fry some forcemeat balls’ 
and put in it. If you wish to make the dish! 
without soup, boil the head inthe same way, and’ 
season it in the same manner, inthe dish, with a’ 
little of the water it was boiled in, thicken it a, 
little with butter and flour, put it in the oven till’ 
you think it is done. 

Pea Soufi—To two quarts of peas put two gal- 
lons of water, three large onions, a handful of 
parsley, a little thyme, pepper, and salt. 

Mrs, G’s Famous Bunns.—One pound and a 
half of flour, (a quarter pound left to sift in last) 
and a half a pound of butter cut up fine together ; 
then add four eggs beat to a high froth, four tea- 
cups of milk, half a wine glass of brandy, wine, 
and rose water each, and one wine glass of yeast ; 
stir it all together with a knife, and add half a 
pound of sugar, then sift in the quarter of a 
pound of flour, and when the lumps are all bea- 
ten fine, set them to rise in the pans they are to 
be baked in. This quantity will make four 
square pans full. 





Black Cake, much esteemed —Three pounds of 
hutter and three pounds of sugar beat to a cream, 
three glasses of brandy and twe of rose water, 
twenty-eight eggs, and three pounds of flour ad- 
ded by degrees together, six pounds of currants, 
six pounds of seeded raisins, one ounce of cinna- 
mon, one ounce of nutmeg, three quarters of an 
ounce of cloves, half an ounce of mace, one 
pound of citron. (Two large loaves baked five 
hours.) 
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do a more useful thing in his district, than to 
procure a few bushels of the improved sorts, and 
shew them in pasturage, and raise seecs, and 
distribute them at a convenient price ; for the 
ig ee: of individual observation needs 


lect. 
——a 0a 
USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


Celery Sauce for Roasted or Boiled Fowls— 


Take a lar, ¢ bunch of celery, wash it very clean, 
cut it in little thin bits, and boil it softly 1 a lit- 
tle water till it is tender, then adda little beaten 
mace, some nutmegs, pepper and salt, thicken- 
ed with a good piece of butter roiled in flour, 
then boil it up and pour it in your dish ; you ma) 


to 
e accelerated by the aid of more active intel- 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1823. 


J Every housewife ought to be informed, 
hat avery useful and wconomical utensil has 
veen lately ‘ntroduced here from Philadelphia, 
which may be called a conserving furnace, by 
means of which great saving is attained in the 
cost of fuel, and the person using it, instead of 
stooping frequently before a large wooden fire, 
places it on atable in her kitchen or breaktast 
room, and with a cent’s worth of charcoa! pre- 
pares a large dish of fruit. These furnaces are 
ot different sizes avd of the shape of te com- 
mon copper skillet. To have an idea of its con- 
struction, the fair reacer may imagine a stone 
milk pan, wherewith we suppose them to be fa- 
miliar—with sides nearly straight, and with two 





{September 5, 1823. 
——— 


bottoms, so to say, with an hollow space between 
them, of about two inches—the ufifer bottum on 
which the charcoal is placed, is perforated with 
several holes, the size of a pistareen ; or rather 
the holes are left in the clay, when the furnace 
is baked to the consistence of rough stone— 
There is then a little aperture, or door, left 
through the outside of the furnace, to admit the 
air between the two bottoms, by means of which 
the charcoal is made to burn; should the fire be- 
come too brisk, and the stewing of the fruit pro- 
ceed too rapidly, this aperture below is closed, 
which immediately checks it, We are told by 
ladies who have used them, that the idea of this 
furnace must have been conceived, like the 
Frenchman’s new fashioned shoe, in “a moment 
of enthusiasm,” and that itis in short regarded 
in their department, as one of the grandest in- 
ventions of modern days. It is easy to see that it 
saves the person from distressing exposure te 


gar, thicken it with a little butter and flour. If/heat, and is far more cleanly and economical, 
you want to makea great deal of soup, you must than the old way of conserving fruits. We be- 
add a knuckle of veal, asthe head only, will not|lieve they are sold by the Messrs. Grundy’s, in 


Charles street. 
———a 0 ie 

q7> It will be seen in another part of this pa- 
per, that the London Horticultural Society have 
sent out an eminent botanist, Mr. David Douglass, 
to make a botanical tour through New-York and 
Canada ; and has been instructed, very properly, 
to call on Dr. Hosack and Governor Clinton, in his 
way—from these gentlemen he will doubtless de- 
rive essential aids; and we trust, that in the spirit 
of kindly feeling, which is generated by the cul- 
tivation of the sciences, Mr. Douglass will eve- 
ry where experience attention and assistance. It 
may be in the power of the correspondents of 
the editor of this paper, to make some accepta- 
ble offers through Mr. Douglas, to the horticultu- 
ral Society of London—and any thing in the way of 
indigenous plants, grass, grain, &c. or native and 
natural curivsities, which any of our friends may 
have the kindness to send for that purpose, will be 
forwarded to Mr. D. with great pleasure. Let na- 
tions and politicians differ asthey may, kindred 
spirits of all sects and countries, in the pursuit of 
knowledge, w '!! chee~!ully co-operate, to explore 
new fielus, and to embellish those already in cul- 
tivation, 


—D QO Ga 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 


PRICES CURREN T—correcred weexKtr. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7—Howard street, 
from wagons, $6 374—Superfine, $6 50—fine 
do. $6 25—Wharf, do. $6 124—White wheat, $1 
14 to 1 25—Ked do. $1 05 to $1 10—Rye, 45 
cents—Corn, 36 a 37 cts.—country Oats, 28 cts.— 
Beef, 8 cents per lb.—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 
per cwt.—-Bacon, hog round, $10—Pork, $4 
50 to 5 50 per c. Ib—6 to 8 cts. per pound 
—Mutton, 5 to 6 cts. per lb—Beans, g1 37; 
to 1 50—Peas, black eyed, 55to 60 cts.—Reé 
Clover Seed, $6---Orchard Grass do. §3--- 
Herds’ Grass do. $3---Timothy do. g4— 
Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cents—-Whiskey, from 
the wagons, 35 to 36 cts. per gal. inclu ‘ing the 
barrelApple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do. 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, $6 00,—Herrings, No. 1, 
$2 70 per bbl.—-No. 2, $2 374-—Fine salt, 60 te 
65 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 70—Butter, (fir- 
kin) 14 cts. per lb.—-Egegs, 10 cts. per doz. 
Say Hay, $15 per ton—Old do $18—Straw, 

10. 


MaryYLanp Tosacco.—No sales, 
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whose principles he does not understand ; but 
————$ which were discovered, and adapted to his use, 
INTERESTING EXTRACTS—/rom Agricu!- by men who never set foot on board of a ship, 
tural and other addresses and memoirs, on the and who knew nothing of navigation beyond its 
files of the Editor of the American karmer. ‘theory. The same dependance of art on science 
might, if necessary, be instanced in many agri- 
FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE cultural processes. It ought, therefore, gentle- 
RockinGuam, (N.H.) AGRICULTURAL SOCI-' men, to be our study, as it is the object of our 
ETY—BY THE HON. WILLIAM PLuMER, JR. | society, to encourage agriculture, by a judicious 
* * * + ° * {combination of science and practice ; to excite 

* * * * * * } 


AGRICULTURE, 





The institution of agricultural societies, and experiments, and communicate the result of those 
the public meetings and exhibitions to which already tried ; to rouse by premiums and hono- 
they lead, are of essential service to agriculture, | rary rewards, a spirit of honest pride and gene- 
as they tend to raise the character and improve/rous emulation ; to cherish in the fat mer, an am- 


enquiry, and impart information ; to suggest new! 


the condition of the farmer; and by securing to 
his pursuit its just rank and influence in society, 
do much towards preserving him from the igno- 
rance, the poverty, and consequent servitude, in- 
to which, in other countries, the cultivators of 
the soil have too often fallen. 

Particular circumstances render these public 
meetings more necessary to farmers than to any 
other class of men. Merchants and manufactur- 
ers are collected in towns and cities, where great 
numbers come daily together; and activity and 
emulation are easily excited and preserved. 
With them, therefore, the sense of a common 
interest is constant and intense. improvements 
made by one are immediately known and adopt- 
ed by all the rest ; in every new undertaking, the 
best models are followed ; and the progress of so- 
ciety is seldom retarded by an obstinate attach- 
ment to old methods, after new and more con- 
venient ones have beeninvented. This readiness 
to improve—this ambition ot excellence, and 
quick instinct of interest—is always produced by 
the presence ot multitudes in the same place ; 
and is the natural result of the alternate umon 
and opposition of many kindred minds, of uum- 
bers warmed by collision, roused by difficulties, 
intent upon the same object, and eager in the pur- 
suit of one common good. Agriculture, on the 
contrary, seems almost deprived of this matn- 
spring of action. Farmers live necessarily at a 
distance from each other, and pursue their hum- 
ble, but useful labor in the solitude of forests, and 
amidst the silence of nature ; with few friends to 
applaud their success, or rivals to call forth, by 
competition, new efforts of skill or fresh exer- 
tions of industry, It is to suppiy this want of 
emulation, to rouse this sluggish indifference of 
spirit, and present more powerful motives to ru- 
ral activity and enterprise, that agriculturai so- 
cieties have been recently formed in different 
parts of our country, and premiums offered, 
tor proofs of uncommon success, in the various 
branches of practical husbandry. 

The more any pursuit is made the subject of 
general enquiry and scientific arrangement, the 
higher it rises in the scale of improvement, and 
the greater dignity and importance it acquires, 
Unfortunately for agriculture, it has, from the 
earliest ages, been more practised as an art than 
studied asascience. lt seems indeed to have been 
taken for granted, that this most extensive and 
difficult of all the arts, could be brought toperfec- 
tion, without those aids of scicnce, to which 
others owe their chief success. The greatest 
improvements in many, if not all, the arts of 
life, are acknowledged to have been made, not 
by persons engaged immediately, and exclusivély, 
in the practice of those arts; but Ly men of ex- 
tensive information and gencral science, whose 
minds were enlarged by study, aud trained toa 
careful survey and intimate acquaintance with 
the various objects of human knowl. dge. Proofs 
of this position might easily be adduced. The 
mariner traverses the ocean, by ti aid of instru 


bition—the wisest he can indulge—to excel his 
neighbors, in the amount and goodness of his 


‘crops, in the breed and fatness of his cattle, in’ 


his mode of doing business, and in the general ap- 

|pearance, order and neatness of his tarm; ina 
word, it should be our endeavour to render agri- 
culture more regular and systematic in its ar- 
rangements, more certain and profitable in its 
returns, and consequently an object of more 
general attention and greater regard. 

The leading principles of agriculture are the 
same in all countries. The object every where 
pursued should be, with a given amount of labor 
and expense, to obtain from the earth the greatest 
possible amount of produce which, without im- 
poverishment, it can be made to yield ‘The 
means employed for this purpose must indeed 
vary with the soil and climate, and the kind of 
crops intended to be raised ; but these are princi- 
pally matters of detail, and do not materially af- 
fect the great outlines of a good system of hus- 
bandry, which being derived from nature, are 
unitorm andinvariable. ‘To drain the earth of its 
superfluous moisture ; to keep it loose and clean, 
by frequent ploughing and careful cultivation ; to 
enrich it by suitable manures ; to select the crops 
best adapted to the different kinds of soil; and to! 
vary and assist them, by a judicious rotation ;— 
these few operations, plain and obvious as they) 
appear, form, of themselves, a system of hus-' 
bandry, which is at once simple, comprehensive, 
and distinct. 


A few remarks under each of these, 


low land, the water which falls upon it, or rurfs 
in from the surrounding hills, being unable to en- 
ter this impervious substratum, must remain up- 
on the surface, till evaporated by the sun. But 
this evaporation does not take place, till long af- 
ter the proper season for sowing and planting 
has passed. These operations are, therefore, 
usually performed, on such lands, while the earth 
is still wet and cold ; andthe seed, thus sown or 
planted, either rots in the ground, or comes up so 
late and imperfect, as hardly to repay the cost of 
cultivation. In such cases, a little time judicious- 
ly employed in constructing drains, and opening 
ditches, would add more value to the land, than 
twice the amount of labor spent upon any other 
part of the farm. Ner is it to be apprehended that 
on higher lands, the earth will be deprived, by 
draining, of any moisture which is either neces- 
sary or useful to the soil. It is to the copious 
dews, and gentle rains that fall from May to Oc- 
tober, that the farmer is indebted for his crops, 
so far as water is concerned in their production ; 
and these he is in no danger of losing by the 
course here recommended. But the floods of 
spring, and the long drenching rains of au:umn, 
which inundate his low lands, and render his 
ficids cold and unproductive, should never be 
suifered to stagnate within his bounds; but 
should be provided with an easy and ample out- 
let, wherever the situation of the land admits (as 
it gencrally does) of being drained. 

vd. TitLaGe.—Having thus provided against 
the excesses of the watery element, the farm- 
er’s next object should, be to keep his lands 
loose and clean, by frequent ploughing, and 
careful cultivation. The earth, in its natural 
state yields a supply, worthless and scanty com- 
pared with that, which the skill and labour of 
man enable him to draw from its bosom. This 
increase of produce rises principally from the 
manner in which the soil is prepared for the re- 
ception of seed and the growth of the intended 
crop. For this purpose, it is a settled maxim of 
agriculture, that the finer, and deeper the tilth, 
the better and more firoductive the husbandry. 
The finer the particles of matter are divided, 
the more readily will they assume the forms of 


! 








heads, will enable us, at the same time, to bring! vegetable life, and the more copious is the sup- 
into view some of the most important principles ply which they furnished as food to plants. Tp 
of agriculture, and to notice briefly some of the loosen, divide, and pulverise the soil, in ever 
leading defects of our own practice. possible form, and to the utmost practical ex- 
Ist. Draininc.—To drain the earth of its su- tent, is therefore, the first great step towards 
perfluous moisture, though an obvious dictate of| rendering it fertile and productive. This can be 
reason, has been, in general, so little practised in, effected only by a constant and liberal use of the 
this state, that draining is hardly considered,'plough,—that most important of all agricultural 
among us, as a regular agricultural operation.!implements, which never runs without enriching 


And yet in countries, where the earth has been} 
cultivated with the most success, this branch of| 
improvement has always been considered, as! 
of the first importance. “ Lay your land dry 7 
says a celebrated English Farmer, * before you 
“attempt any thing else.” A due proportion of 
moisture is indeed necessary to the growth of 
plants ; and there are some soils, composed prin- 
cipally of sand and gravel, in which draining is 
not only useless, but might be injurious. But on 
most farms there is much land, which is, every 
fail and spring, filled with water; and thus ren- 
dered cold, sour, and unproductive, for want of 
drains and ditches to convey off the stagnant 
mass. Our low lands are thus converted into 
swamps and morasses, of little or no value to the 
owner, though in themselves capable of being 
made therichest partsof the farm. The waters 
collected in these bogs and pools, serve in wet 
seasons, to drown the land, and in dry, to infect 
the air. oth health and profit equaily reyuire 
their speedy removal. 

Wherever the soil rests on a bottom of clay, or 








ments, which he did not invent, and of tables, 


Voi 5.—25, 4 


compact sand, as is the case with muck of our 


its owner. 

But the quality of the soil should not only 
be improved, but its depth increased; and this 
must ¢ done by deep, as the former, by fre- 
quent ploughing. ‘The sun and air exert a stea- 
dy and powerful influence upon whatever sub- 
stances fall under their action ; andit is to this 
influence that the earth is indebted for much of 
its fertility. The deeper, therefore, land is 
ploughed, provided it be done gradually from 
year to year, so as not to bring up too much dead 
earth at once, the more its value is increased, 
aud the greater will be its returns to the dili- 
gent cultivator. The object of ploughing being 
to obtain a tne mowid, it oughtto be done, prin- 
cipally, io the tall, that our severe and frequent 
frosts, which are, in other respects, so injurious 
toth farmer, may here come in aid of human 
ndus'ry; and tue g-eat process of deepening 
and pulverizing tne soil, be carried on by the 
elements, almost w tiout the labour of man. If 
the land be low and wet, it should be tlirown~ 
into ridges, as well as ploughed, in the fall, 
that it may not sufter frum the water. 
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Nor are these the enly good effects of deep 
and frequent plough'ng. The careful husband- 
man suffers nothing to encumber his ground, 
which does not add to its value. To prevent the 
growth of weeds is therefore, with him, an ob- 
ject scarcely less important, than to promote the 
growth of corn or grain. - The necessity of des- 
troying them, when they appear, is admitted by|from the earth, that the husbandman must re- 
all ; but this after-prudence, by which evils are|ly, for the goodness of his crops. His great 
attacked only when they have reached theirjobject here, is to extract much produce, with 


clover, corn, and other large plants. Ashes is 


in the same way, by its power to attract mois- 
ture from the atmosphere; and therefore does 
best, where this moisture is most wanted, on 
light lands with a loose or gravelly soil. 

But itis principally on the nutriment drawn 





another manure which seems to act, something, 


'gling with ihe difficulties of a new country, much 
system or regularity was hardly to be expected. 
But this excuse for bad husbandry, once so va- 
lid, can be no longer justly urged, at least, in 
the lower parts of the state. A new era has ac- 
cordingly arisen in our agriculture, produced by 
the increase of our population, the diminution 
of foreign commerce, and the sudden growth of 
manufactures amongst us, 

With this change of circumstances, a spirit of 





maturity, 1s surely much inferior to that preven-/little impoverishment to the soil. For if he!activity and improvement has displayed itself, 


tive wisdom, which foresees the evil, and pre-jloses, in the value of his lands, what he gains 
veuts its existence. By shallow ploughing, the/in the amount of his crops, his industry is 
secds of grass and weeds, with which the earth) worse than useless; and he is becoming daily 
is always full, and deposited near the surface,|poorer by his labour. Much good land has been 


|which, if properly directed, will produce the 
most happy results for the whole community 
jany inducement, to assist in giving it this direction 


If 


could be wanted, beyond that found in the plea- 


ready to spriig up with the intended crop, and|in this way destroyed, for want of considering|sure and profit of the pursuit, it would be per- 


reyuiring much time and labour to keep them/|that thé earth requires food as well as man ; and 
down. By deep ploughing, on the contrary, they'that a field may be starved, if not as quickly, 
are buried so low in the earth, that few of yet as certainly, as an ox or a horse. Any 
them ever quicken into life ; and those few pierce course of husbandry which leaves the land, 
the surface, so late in the season, as todo little year after year, worse than it was before, must 
injury to the harvest. A constant, liberal, and be prenounced decidedly bad; to keep it where 
judicious use of the plough may, therefore, be it was, is barely tolerable ; and it cannot be call- 


recommended as the best means of promoting ed good, if every vear does not render it richer 


the growth of plants, while it prevents the'ard more productive than the last. By return- 
growth of weeds; of deepening the soil, by ex- ing the whole crop tothe ground on which it 
posing all its parts to the sun and air; and thus grew, the strength of the soil would not only be 
of rendering it loose and friable, pervious to the preserved, but its fertility increased. It is in 
roots of plants, and ready to give forth all its this way, that lands in a state of nature are 
strength in the produc:ion of useful crops. 
Sd. ManuRes.—But however well the earth and are always found eminently productive by 
may be prepared, by these means, for the pur 'the first cultivators, But to raise crops, with 
pose of agriculture, it mu*t in time be exhaust- no other view than merely to enrich his lands, 
ed, by a continued course of cropping, if its fer- would be of no service to the farmer. He ought, 
tility be not | ype nd and sustained, by the however, always to recollect, that if, for any 
application of suitable manures—The food of length of time, he would preserve his lands in 
plants is derived either from the earth, air, or good heart, under constant cultivation, he rfiust 
water ; and the proportion dawn frem each de- bestow upou them, in the form of manure, ani- 
pends upon the nature of the plant. Some mal and vegetable matter, equal to that taken 
plants derive their chief support from the at- from them in the form of crops. 
mosphere, and will grow and flourish, at least; Nor is this so difficult to be effected as might 
for a tiine, without even touching the ground ;/at first be supposed. Beside the ordinary sup- 
others live only in water or on its surface; but plies of the barn-yard, upon which I need not 
the greater part require the combined aid of all here enlarge, the refuse of his crops, which 
three to sustain and perfect their growth. The though useless to him, is invaluable to his lands, 
fovourable effects of water upon plants are well and the aid which may be derived from lime, 
known and obvious. A heavy dew, or slight gypsum, salt, marl, and other extrinsic sour- 
fall of rain, revives vegetation, and gives a re- ces—our swamps, and meadows, and low lands, 
freshing glow and animation to the face of na-jare every where filled with a rich mass of ve- 
ture. These agents are, however, very little'getable mould, which may be truly pronounced 
subject to the power of man. In our rough and inestimable in value, as it is inexhaustible in 
uneven country, and in the present state of our'amount. It has been here accumulatmg, for 
agriculture, irrigation ceuld not generally be ages, from the decay of vegetables, the fall of 
attempted with any prospect of success. We leaves and trees, andthe wash of the surrounding 
may indeed guard against the bad effects of too;lands. Into these neglected nooks, and dark re- 
much water, by draining; but cannot expect to cesses of his farm, the industrious husbandman 
collect it in tanks, as in India; or to lead it, ought to dig as for mines of gold. If rightly im- 
as in Lombardy and other parts of Europe, in| proved, they will furnish him with the means 
ducts and canals, to irrigate and refresh our|of restoring vigour to his exhausted lands, of 
thirsty soils. preserving those that are still unimpaired, and 
With respect to the fertilizing influence of enable him, by the aid of drains, to convert his 
the air, or rather of the putrescent matter useless wastes into fertile fields. I need hardly re 
floating in the atmosphere, the only method by mark how few among us have availed themselves, 
which we can avail ourselves of it, in greater in its full extent, of this great source of agricul- 
abundance than is spontaneously furnished by na-; tural improvement. 
* * 


ture, is to cultivate such plants as have a pecu- * ° = 
liar attraction for this floating manure, and ab- * = S ® 7” 
sorb it, from the air, more copiousiy than others. * ° ° * * 
This is the case generally with broad-leaved * ° ° ° * 


In the early settlement of the country, there 
was no want of land, but a very great want of men. 
The object with the first settlers, was, therefore, 


and wide-spreading plants, which, drawing their 
nutriment principally from air and water, are, 
on that account, less exhausting tothe soil. It 


enriched, by the mere progress of vegetation, 


jceived, by every generous mind, in the pecuiiar 


value which even small improvements in agricui- 
ture possess, on account of the immense number 
to whom tie benefit of such improvements ac- 
\crues. Great favors conferred on a few,.contri- 
bute less to human happiness, than small advan- 
tages which reach to many. The erection of a 
palace, though at the expense of millions, is an 
achievement of less importance to mankind, than 
an improvemeut, however small, in the form or 
structure of the plough, by means of which four 
oxen should perform the labor now required of 
six. In the former case the pride of one man 
only would be gratified ; in the latter a whole na- 
tion is enriched.—That such improvements may 
be made, cannot be doubted by those who know 
what has been already done. We read in scrip- 
ture, that when Elijah went to meet Elisha, he 
found the prophet in a field “ ploughing with 
twelve yoke of oxen.” We are not told how 
many men it took to drive, nor how many morc 
to hold this unwieldly plough ; but we may judy: 
something of its rudeness of construction, by the 
team which it required. The Indians, when this 
country was first discovered, broke up their land 
witha stake, and had no better hoe than a clam- 
shell. 

When we compare these rude inventions with 
our present agricultural implements, (imperfect 
as these latter still are,) we can be at no loss to 
decide who were the greatest benefactors of 
mankind—those ingenious mechanics, who first 
turned the stake of the savage into a plough, 
and by subsequent improvements reduced the 
team from twelve to two yoke of oxen,—or those 
Sanguinary warriors, who, to enslave nations, 
converted ploughshares into swords, and, to feed 
their rapacious armies, robbed the husbandman 
of his harvest. Yetthe former are forgotten or 
despised, while the latter are remembered and 
admired. ‘The same misapplication of applause, 
on the one hand, and exertion on the other, inay 
be traced in every walk of life. Half the ingenu- 
ity expended, in vain, upon the ferpetual motion, 
would have sapplied us with innumerable iinple- 
ments of husbandry, more perfect than any we 
now possess ; anda tenth part of the time and ta- 
lent devoted to astrology, to the transmutation 
of metals, or the e/ixir vitae, would have disco- 
vered the various properties of soils, and made 
us familiar with the best modes of farming. 
The art of making cider,—the best and healthi- 





is toits peculiar power of enabling plants to 
extract, and transfer to the earth, this ines!.aus 
tible wealth of the atmosphere, that Gyjsum, 
or plaster of paris, seems to owe its principal 
value as an agricultural agent. It accordingly 


produces the greatest effects on dry or calca 
rious soils, where a deficiency of moisture 15 


{o spread their labour over as large a surface as 
possible. Ithe permanent improvement of the 
svil was, with them, an object of no importance. 
When one spot was stripped and plundered of 
its wealth—the wealth of ages, accumulated 
on its suriace,—another was at hand, as cheap a: 
the tormer, and of unexhausted fertility. Wrhil< 





usually felt ; and succeeds best when applied to 
& 


engaged in slearing up new lands, and strug- 





est of our liquors,—is still in its infancy; while 
that of making rum, whose deadly poison sends 
thousands yearly to the grave, has been for cen- 
turies perfectly understood! 

* + * * * * 
. * * . * * 


The connexion of virtue with regular indus- 
try, and of happiness with the gradual acquisi- 
tion of property, is among the kindest and most 
venevolent of the dispensations of Providence to 
man. He who from want of system and eco- 





nomy in his pursuits, adds nothing te his fortune, 
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but is every day becoming poorer and more de- 

endent, will be rarely found to be either a very 
hanpy man, or a very useful member of society. 
Acqtiring nothing permanent by his industry, he 
takes little satisfaction in his business or protes- 
sion, whatever it may be; and can never experi- 
ence those fileasures of gain—ot constant, regu- 
lar, though moderate gain—which every thrifty 
farmer feels; and which,—-however nobler 
minds may be swayed by higher motives—con- 
tributes, more than honor, wealth, or power, to 
make the mass of men cheerful, happy, and con- 
tented, industrious in their own pursuits, friendly 
in their intercourse with others, and useful, vir- 
tuous, and upright, in the various relations of so- 
cial life. 

For such men, vice and folly, extravagance and 
dissipation, the waste of luxury, and the idleness 
which bringeth want, possess but few attractions. 
Occupied incessantly with some usetul labor, or 
some innocent enjoyment, they have no need of 
scandal to amuse their vacant hours ; envy comes 
not to corrode their tempers, nor disappointed 
ambition to corrupt their hearts. The idler finds 
them too busy for vice, and the demagogue tco 
happy for factious discontent. Exempt from 
the noise and tumult of the bustling crowd, they 
enjoy, in calm contemplation, the beauties and) 
the bounties of nature, before which the works of 
art, and the schemes of ambition, vanish and are 
forgetten. In the quiet dignity of rural retire- 
ment, they are wise, without the parade of learn- 
ing ; powerful, without a wish to injure, anc hap 
py, without the pomp of office, or the ensigns of 
power. It might be thought too much to say, 
that he who conducts, with pertect skill and judg- 
ment, all the complicated concerns of an ex- 
tensive farm, might as well direct an army or go- 
vern a state. And vet the one talent is, perhaps, 
as rare as the other, and the pertect farmer as 
seldom found as the able general, or accomplish- 
ed statesman. His value is at least equal to 
theirs ; and if rank depended upon utility, the 
place assigned him, in public estimation, would 
not be less distinguished. 

-” * * * ed 


A ——— 
FROM THE PITTSFIELD SUN. 


ON GRAFTING APPLE TREES. 

To the kditor of the New England Farmer. 

Sir—Having seenin your papers some observa- 
tions on the grafting and raising of apple trees, in 
which I have had much experience, am free to 
communicate the result of niy observations. 

I differ in opinion from such European authors 
as recommend the ground for nurseries to be 
made extraordinarily rich, as I observed that 
young trees, transplanted from a richer to a 
poorer soil, do not flourish or become so pro- 
‘petive as such as are transplanted from a poorer 

arichersoil. ~ 

ie seeds of apple will not produce the same 
kite fruit ; that I have fully proved, by one 
exp™nent. I raised in my garden, from the 
seces* one favorite apple, ten trees, that after 
being © splanted i hard to be: 
fruit. NPlanted in my orchard, grew to bear 

le, aneBe of them resembled their mother 
vo tdl yetwo were like each other. Seven 
ya nie emered very small sour apples, some 
ethers tate. jped, some yellow, some early, 
Of the other tk 7 trees I marked for grafting. 
wee produced ah oe las = and = thritty 
ed apple, of gooke! ent, pleasant, long, stri- 
in autumn, neithek, very mellow and juicy 
largest tree produceeet nor sour.— The next 
the size of the flat pipgd, sweet apple, about 
winter bear as well. \and will keep in the 


tree of the ten, which grew the longest time be- 
fore it produced, bore large, yellow, flat, sweet 
apples, that weigh about one pound, and fall off 
in due time for drying or making cider. 

I have estimated such parts of my orchard as 
have been planted with trees, without grafting, to 
average about three good and valuable kinds of 
apples, from every ten trees. I disapprove of 
grafting the trees, when small in the nursery, as 
we may cut off better fruit than we insert, and 
destroy some better and larger kinds than are 
yet known. : 

I believe in Darwéin’s ideas, that the different 
kinds of apples have their certain age, after 
which they depreciate and expire, and that graft- 
ing is but an elongation of the same declining 
kind of tree ; especially as the Vandaveer that 
used to be so large and fine since my remem- 
brance is now extinct in the place of my nativity 
with a bitter rot, and the flat pififins, Rhode- 
Island greenings and blue flearmgins, are very 
much depreciated in size and flavour. 

At an early period of life, I was instructed in 
the practice of grafting, and thought I under- 
stood it perfectly, but a circumstance took place 


Jas to always take the bulge, between the year’s 
growth, to shave and set in the stock, asin that 
joint or bulge, between the year’s growth, the 
wood is curled open, aud porus, to receive the 
sap readily from the stock, and such scions will 
grow and flourish—when if taken from any other 
part of the twig they would not grow. 

3d. The clay should be very fine and tough, 
and pressed and bound water tight round the 
stock below the split to retain all the sap that 
oozes Olt to support the graft. 

By strictly adhering to this German science, I 
have grafted several apple trees as late in the 
season asthe latter part of June, that flourished 
and grew well, afid are the %est of bearing trees. 

From all the experiments that I have tried in 
raising orchards, 1 would advise setting out of 
the trees, and seeing a sample of their fruit be- 
fore grafting, as all the best kinds of apples 
were at hrst natural, and perhaps by such a 
general trial some better kinds may appear than 
are yet known. 





I would also advise in grafting such bearing 
trees, to only take off half the top in one season. 
I have o'ten taken off the whole, andif the sea- 


to convince me to the contrary, by some impor- ‘son is wet they have done well, but if the season 
tant facts in that art, which should be generally '!proves hot and dry, the trees generally die, or 


known, 


velling in the upper part of Maryland, near the 
banks of the Potomac river, ard was informed 


ithe sun kills the bark on the south sides of them, 
Thirty-five years ago, last winter, I was tra-: 


and then they are ever defective; a rot takes 
place, and such trees generally blow down. 
I have also observed that apple trees grow and 





that they hada curious old German doctor, a bearthe best when planted beside a stone wall, 
man of great science, that had paid much at- more especially these late seasons of great 
tention to orcharding ; that he had made between drought, that in parts of the country where the 
200 and 300 acres of grafted orchard, and made fences are generally of stone, abundance of ap- 
vast quantities of cider all winter to supply the ples might be raised without the trees incommo- 
cities of Baltimore and Alexandria, besides ding the plough, and where there is only one row 
feeding and fattening a large stock of creatures. of trees across a field they may be planted within 
I turned out of the toad and went tosee him, and'15 or 20 feet of each other. In planting trees by 
was surprised, as I rode to the door, to hear him a wall I would recommend as much as may be, 
tell his negro, in German, to give my horse half to plant them on the north sides to keep the blos- 


a bushel of sweet apples. His situation was on 
a lime stone land, o 


a 3S. W. descent ; some} 


soms back and secure from the late frosts. 
SAMUEL PRESTON, 


very rough ; but his trees appeared to grow well! Stockpert, Penn. Oct. 10, 1822. 


amongst therocks., In places where the ground 
suited it with lime stone springs, for mowing 
land. His orchards were too extensive for my 
view. He had a number of large framed build- 
ings, in which he had large quantities of apples 
gathered to freeze, and said that apples after 
being frozen made the most and best cider. It 
was a mild thawing time, and he had abundance 
of people making cider. They ground their soft 
apples under large wooden wheels, turning in 
circular troughs. On the beds of the presses 
they had frames of slats in which they put straw 
to retain the soft pomace. 
long beams, say 60 feet, raised and drawn down 
with levers. As the establishment stood on de- 
scending ground the cider ran from the presses, 


Their presses were) 


0 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 

Admiral Sir Isaac Corrin,: member of the 
British Parliament, having from a regard to his 
native State, and with a wish to promote its agri- 
culture, purchased at great expense, a bull of the 
first breed in Great Britain, and sent him as a 
present to the trustees of the Massachusetts 
Society for promoting agriculture— 

At a meeting of the Trustees held this 21st day of 
August, 1823: 

VotrEp, That the thanks of this Board be pre- 
sented by the Correspending Secretary to Admi- 
ral Corrin, for his very valuable present, and 
that he express to him their sense of his patriot- 





\other, the smallest 


in troughs, and passed through several strainers 
before it enterek the casks. 
He informed me that he had been bred to or- 
charding in Germany, that he had raised and weaken. 
planted all his trees, and grafted the greater part hat the animal presented by him, is a noble 
of them, after they began to bear, if he disliked one, and affords in his own person, proof of his 
the fruit. 'descent from the most approved stocks, independ- 
I observed that I thought the season would be ent of the historical pedigree which accompanies 
too short for grafting so manytrees. Hetold me him, 
that it might be performed at any time in the ‘That for the present season, he be placed at 
fore part of summer, if a wet growing time, and the farm of Join Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, and 
I would observe the following directions : ‘'thac he will be permitted to be used by any far- 
Ist. Be careful not to loosen the bark of the mers at the moderate price of five dollars for 
stock in splitting it ; and the safest way to guard each cow. In future years he shall be removed, 
against that is to split the bark with a sharp from time to time, to various parts of the Com- 
pointed knife, before the splitting of the stock. monwealth, at the discretion of the trustees, and 
2d. As after the leaves are grown it is not ex- in no case shall an higher premium be required 
pected to use scions from a distance, but te cut than is above stated, it being the wish of this 
them out of the orchard as wanted, be sure in Board toimprove the stock of the country as ra- 
selecting the grafts to cut them in such manner, pidly as possible ; and as the trustees receive ne 


ism, and attachment to his native soil, which nei- 
ther time nor distance had been competent tp 
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emolument from him, should there be any, it will 
goto support the great interest of agriculture. 
If a lower sum should be demanded, farmer 
might be careless of his progeny ; if an higher, 
they might not choose to incur so great an ex- 
pense, at so much risk ; his cost in England was 
$581 64; the expenses of his transportation, & 
$113 26 cents; whole amount $694 90. Tlis pe 
digree, as follows :—got by Mr. Wetherell’s Nort! 
Star ; dam by Comet; grandam by Wellington ; 
great grandam by Granby. 

North Star was by Comet ; dam by Baronet : 
grandam by Cripple ; great grandam by Irish 
man; great great grandam by Hubback. 

Notice will be given seasonably, every spring, 
ir. what county and town this bull will be placed, 
to the intent of affording to all parts of the state 
the advantages which may be derived from a 
stock, which the first agriculturists of Europe 
have deemed the most perfect, in regard to dis 
position for fattening, and aptitude for the dairy. 
This improved breed is not the result of acci 
dent, but of great care and attention, to make 
such crosses of the breed of horned cattle, as 
should combine the most valuable qualities. The 
trustees have every reason to believe, that the 
bull presented by Admiral Corriy, (which ar 
rived in fine order) combines all these qualities, 
judging from his pedigree and appearance. — 

When the trustees speak of the price of five 
dollars for each cow, being moderate, they hav: 
no reference to ordinary prices, but to the value 
affixed to bulls of this approved race im England 
and America. Bulli calves, of six montis old, have 
been sold as high as 50 guineas, or $233, in Eng- 
Jand, and in this country, at $50. Ii the price 
were diminished, the best cows would not be sent 
to the animal ; and it is the desire of the trustces 
that only the best cows should be sent. Breeds 
of cattle can never be improved, until there be 
sufficient encouragement offered for their produc- 
tion, and high prices alone can effect this desira- 
ble end 

Admiral Coffin was elected an honorary mem 
ber of the Society, and a vote passed to present 
him the Society’s Gold Medal, and the numbers 
of their Journal. 

A copy from the record, 
BENJ. GUILD, Asst. Rec. Sec. 


The Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultu- 
ral Society cannot omit the opportunity of ten- 
dering, publickly, their thanks to Captain Jack- 
son, of the ship Herald, for the great care and 
attention bestowed by him on their fine imported 
buli, Admiral, presented tothe Society by Sir Isaac 
Coffin, without which care he must provably have 
»erished during his long and boisterous passage. 

“his example is worthy of imitation, as upon the 
patriotic assiduity of ship-masters often depends 
the acquisition of plants and animals, which may 
prove of importance to their country. 

In behalf of the Trustees, 
JOHN LOWELL, President. 
Roxbury, dugust 28, 1823. 


re OS 


Remarkable Occurrence.—In the year 1664, on 
the 5th of December, a boat on the Menai 
(North Wales,) crossing that strait, with 81 pas 
sengers, was upset, and only one passenger, 
named Hugh Williams, was saved. On the 
same day, in the year 1785, was upset anothe: 
boat, containing about 60 persons, and every soul 
perished, with the exception of one, whose 
name also was Hugh Williams; and on the 5th 
August, 1820,a third boat met the same disaster, 
but the passengers of this were no more than 
25, and, singular to relate, the whole perished, 
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of house wifery, and domestic economy gene- 
rally, have been published in England by Fred- 
rick Accum—of these we have received his 
TREATISE ON ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD AND 
CULINARY POISONS,” his ** CULINARY CHEMISTRY, 
“XHIBITING THE SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF 
)OKERY,”’ and his ** ARTOF MAKING WINE FROM 
‘ATIVE FRuiITS.” To give the reader an idea 
f the scope of the first above mentioned, we 
have taken a notice of it from Black wood’s Edin- 
burch Magazine, and as the time is at hand, and 
the fruit ready for the ladies to make their con- 
serves, we have also given some recipes on that 
subject from his culinary chemistry; we shall 
continue to make these extracts, with reference 
tothe season, rather than to the order in which 
they are presented in the work, and though we 
have the vanity to hope that the Farmer is gene 
rally read by the misress, as well as the master 
of the familiesin which it is taken ; to be useful 
to the former is our particular expectation and 
wish, in making these extracts ; we desire there- 
tore that the numbers containing them may be 
placed in their hands. Of their correctness and 
utility, they are more competent judges than 
we, the husbands —£dit. dm. Farmer. 
From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, No. 35, 
Page 542. 

A TREATISE ON ADULTERATED PRO- 
VISIONS.—By FREpRiIcK Accum. 





“THERE IS DEATH IN THE POT.” 
IT. Kings—Chap. vi. Verse xi. 
Mr. Accum, it appears, is one of those very 
good natured friends, who is quite resolved not 
to allow us to be cheated and poisoned as our fa- 
thers were before us, and our children will be 
after us, without cackling to us of our danger, 
and opening our eyes to abysses of fraud amd im- 
position, of the very existence of which we had 
until now the good fortune to be entirely igno 
rant. His book is a perfect death’s head, a me- 
mento mori, the perusal of any single chapter of 
which is enough to throw any man into the blue 
devils for a fortnight. Mr. Accum puts us some 
thing in mind of an officieus blockhead, who, 
instead of comforting his dying friend, is con- 
tinually jogging him on the elbow with such 
cheering assurances as the following. “I am 
sorry there is nohope ; my dear fellow, you must 
kick the bucket soon.- Your liver is diseased, 
your lungs gone, your bowels as impenetrable as 
marble, your legs swelled like door-posts, your 
face as yellow as a guinea, and the doctor just 
now assured me you could not live a week.” 
Mr. Accum’s work is evidently written in the 
same spirit of dark and melancholy anticipation, 
which pervades Dr. Robinson’s celebrated 
“Proofs of a Conspiracy, &c. against all the 
crowned heads of Europe.” The conspiracy 
disclosed by Mr. Accum is certainly of a still 


_ Several interesting and. verv useful publica- 
tions, connected with the every day’s operations 


——— 


with the exception of one, whose name wasjchimeras dire of danger—not only does he trem- 


ble over the tureen—and faint over the flesh-pot : 
but even in his chintz night gown, and red mo- 
rocco slippers, he is not secure. An imaginary 
sexton is continually jogging his elbow as he 
writes ; a death’s head and cross bones rise on 
his library table: and at the visionary tomb- 
stone of the best end of his sofa he beholdsa 
granite— 
ON WHICH ARE INSCRIBED THE 
DREADFUL WORDS— 








Hic Jacet, 
FREDRICK ACCUM, 
Operative Chemist, 
OLD COMPTON STREET, 

SOHO. 
Since we read his book, eur appetite has visi- 
biy decreased. At the Celtic club, yesterday, 
we dined almust entirely on roast beef; Mr. 
Oman’s London-particular Mideira lost all its 
relish, and we turned pale in the act of eatine a 
custard, when we recollected the dreadful pun- 
ishment inflicted on custard eaters, in page 326 
of the present work. We beg to assure our 
friends, therefore, that at the present moment 
they may invite us to dinner with the greatest 
impunity. Our diet is at present quite similar 
to that of Parnel’s hermit, 











“* Our food the fruits, our drink the crystal well;” 


though we trust a few days will recover us from 
our panic, and enable us to resume our former 
habits of life. Those of our friends, therefore, 
who have any intention of pasturing us, had bet- 
ter not lose the present opportunity of doing so. 
So favourable a combination of circumstances 
must have been quite unhoped for on their part, 
and most probably will never occur again.* V. S. 
Since by the publication of Mr. Accum’s book, 
an end has been for ever put to our former bles- 
sed state of ignorance, let us arm ourselves with 
philosophy, and boldly venture to look our dan- 
ger in the face ; or, as the poet beautifully ex- 
presses it, in language singulariy applicable, 


“Come, Christopher, and leave all meaner 
things, 

To low ambition and the pride of kings ; 

Let us, since life can little else supply ; 

‘Than just to swallow poison and to die ; 

Expatiate free o’er all this dreadful field, 

Try what the brewer, what the baker yield ; 

Explore the druggist’s shop, the butchers’ stal) 

Expose their roguery, and—damn them all !” 

Popr* 


Melancholy as the details are, there is,?™& 


thing almost ludicrous, we think, in the LY €X- 
tent to which the deceptions are carrie” 
extricably are we all immersed in 
labyrinth of fraud, that even the ver, 


So in- 
mighty 
rs of poi- 
of retribu- 





more dreadful nature, and is even more widely 


son themselves are forced, by a % 
ramified than that which excited so much horror|tive justice, to swallow it in thé, 
in the worthy professor. It isa conspiracy ofthe apothecary, who sells the g, 
brewers, bakers, grocers, wine merchants, con. /ents to the brewer, chucklehjs qa 
fectioners, apothecaries, and cooks, against the |and swallows his own drugs —__ 


urn.— Thus 
Ous ingredie 
his roguery, 
ily copious 
LS 





lives of all and every one of his majesty’s liege | 
subjects. It is easy to see that Mr. Accum’s 
nerves are considerably agitated, that— 


** Sad forebodings shake him as he writes.” 





: e may announ 
* Te save some troubls dinner, on a san 
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jwe are already engagth, and to : 
\Q7th, and 28th o 4 evening far- 


\ties, on the 22d, 3? 
Not only at the festive board is he Reunted by a of Marck. 
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exhibitions of brown stout. The brewer in his 
turn, is poisoned by the baker, the wine-mer 


chant, andthe grocer. And, whenever the ba 
ker’s stomach fails him, he meets his coup de 
grace in the adulterated drugs of his friend the 
apothecary, whose health he has been gradually 
contributing to undermine, by feeding him every 
morning on chalk and alum, in the shape of hot 
rolls. 

Our readers will now, we think, be able to 
form a general idea of the perils to which they 
are exposed by every meal. : 

Mr. Accum’s details on the adulteration of 
wine are extremely ample, and so interesting, 
that we regret our limits prevent our making 
more copious extracts, and oblige us to refer our 
readers for further information to the work itself. 

Having thus laid open to our view the arcana of 
the cellar, Mr. Accum next treats us with an 
exposé of the secrets of the brew-house. Verily, 
the wine-merchant and brewer are far nobile 
fracrum ; and after the following disclosures, it 
will henceforth be a matter of the greatest indif- 
ference to us, whether we drink Perry or Cham-| 

aigne, Hermitage or Brown stout. Latet an- 
guis in joculo, there is a disease and death in 
them all, and one is only preferable to the other, 
because it will poison us at about one-tenth of the 
expense. 

“« Malt liquors, and particularly porter, the! 
favourite beverage of the inhabitants of London 
and of other large towns, is amongst those arti- 
cles, in the manufacture of which the greatest 
frauds are frequently committed. 

« The practice of adulterating beer appears to 
be of early date. To shew that they have aug- 
mented in our own days, we shall exhibit an ab- 
stract from documents laid lately before Parlia- 
ment.” 

Mr. Accum not only amply proves, that un- 





sonous lozenges, poisonous lemon acid, poison- 
ous mushrooms, poisonous catsup, and poisonous 
soda water! Read this and wonder how you 
live! 

While we thus suffer under accumulated mise- 
ries brought upon us by the unprincipled avarice 
and cupidity of others, it is surely incumbent on 
us not wantonly to increase the catalogue by any 
negligence or follies of our own, Will it be be- 
lieved, that in the cookery book, which forms 
the prevailing oracle of the kitchens in this part 
of the island, there is an express injunction to 
“ boil greens with halfpence in order to improve 
their colour?” That our puddings are frequent- 
ly seasoned with laurel leaves, and our swect- 
meats almost uniformly prepared in copper ves- 
sels? Why are we thuscompelled to swallow a 
supererogatory quantity of poison which may so 
easily be avoided ? And why are we constantly 
made to run the risk of our lives by participating 
in custards, trifles, and blanc-manges, seasoned 
by amost deadly poison extracted trom the jru- 
nus lauro-cerasus ? Verily, while our present 
detestable system of cookery remains, we may 
exclaim with the sacred historian, that there is 
indeed “* Death in the Pot.” 

CONSERVED FRUITS. 

The preserving of the pulpy fruits employed 
in housekeeping for making truit pies, tarts and 
puddings, so as to render them fit for that pur- 
pose, when they cannot be procured in their re- 
cent state, is an object of considerable impor- 
tance in every well regulated family. 

‘The expense of sugar is frequently urged asa 
reason for not conserving fruits in housekeeping, 
and to this may be added the uncertainty of suc- 
cess from the strong fermentable quality of many 
fruits, if the sugar has not been very liberally 
added. They may indeed be conserved for a 





wholesome ingredients are used by fradulent 
brewers, and that very deleterious substances 
are also vended both to brewers and publicans| 
for adulterating beer, but that the ingredients 


mixed up in the brewer’s enchanting cauldron are} 


placed above all competition, even with the po- 
tent charms of Macbeth’s witches: 


‘Root of hemluck, digg’d i’ the dark, 
* = * ¥ 7 


* a * * 
For a charm of pow’rful trouble, 
Likea hell-broth boil and bubble ; 
Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.’ 


* 
* 


Mr. Accum very properly gives us a list of 
those miscreants who have been convicted of; 
adulterating their porter with poisonous ingredi- 
ents, and want of room alone prevents us from 
damning them to everlasting fame, by inserting 
their names along with that of the Rev. Senna- 
cherib Terrot, in the imperishable pages of this 
miscellany. 

Mr. Accum gives us a long dissertation on 
counterfeit tea, and another on spurious coffee ; 
but as these are impositions by which we are lit 
tle affected, we shall not allow them to detain us. 
The leaves of the sloe-thorn are substituted for 
the former, and roasted horse beans forthe lat 
ter. These frauds, it appears, are carried to a 
very great extent. 

We must now draw our extracts toa close ; 
but we can assure our readers, that we have 
not yet introduced them to one tythe of the poi- 
sonous articles in common use, detected by Mr. 
Accum. We shall give the titles of a few to sa 
tisfy the curious :—Poisonous confectionary, poi 
sonous pickles, poisonous Cayenne pepper, poi 
Sonous custards, poisonous anchovy sauce, poi 


length of time without sugar, by baking them in 
an oven and then closely stopping them up ; 


but if the cork becomes dry, the atmospheric air| 


exchanges place with what is impregnated by 
the fruit, which then soon becomes mouldy ; 
some pulpy fruits may be conserved in good con- 
dition by the following method, for years, or 
even.it is probable for a longer period, in hot cli- 
mates. 


CONSERVATION OF RECFNT FRUITS 
WITHOUT SUGAR. 

The following truits may be conserved without 
sugar. The more juicy fruits of the berry kind, 
such as currants, mulberries, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, are not well calculated for this process, 





METHOD OF CONSERVING GOOSEBER- 
RIES, 


Orlean Plums Peaches 
Green Gages Nectarines 
Damsons Bullaces. 


Let the fruit be clean picked, and nottoo ripe, 
put it into wide-mouthed, or what are called 
gooseberry bottles, let the bottles be filled as full 
as they can be packed, and stick the corks light- 
ly into them; then place them upright in a 
saucepan of water, heated gradually to about 
100 or 170° F. that is, until the water feels very 
het tothe finger, but does not scald. Let this 
degree of heat be kept up for half an hour, then 
remove the bottles one by one, and fiJl them up 
to witkin half an inch of the cork with boiling 
water ; when cold let the cork be fitted very 
close, and lay the bottles on their sides, that the 
cork way be kept moist by the water. To pre- 
vent fermentation and mould, the bottles must 
be turned once or twice a week for the first 
month ortwo, and once or twice a month alter- 





wards. Whenapplied touse, some of the liquor 

first poured off may serve to be put into the pie, 

or pudding, instead of water, andthe remainder 
being boiled up with a little sugar, makes a rich 
and agreeable syrup. 

The fruit ought not be cracked by the heat ; 
some trials were made by keeping the bottles in 
a heat of 190° for three quarters of an hour, but 
the fruit was reduced nearly toa pulp. It is also 
advisable that the fruit be not quite ripe, nor 
should it be bruised. 

Some fruits may be preserved ina succulent 
state by being kept ir water, without boiling — 
This is practised in regard to the cranberry : it 
also succeeds with the smaller kinds of apples.— 
All pulpy fruits, such as damsons, plums, &c., if 
gathered when not quite ripe, and not wounded, 
may likewise be preserved, by putting them into 
dry bottles, so as to exclude the air, by sealing 
over the cork, and then burying them in a trench, 
with the cork downwards, 

CONSERVATION OF RECENT FRUITS 
BY MEANS OF SUGAR, IN A LIQUID 
STATE. 

A great number of fruits in their natural state 
may be conserved in a fluid, transparent syrup 
of such a consistence as will prevent them from 
spoiling. This method of conserving fruits re- 
\quires some care ; for if they are too little im- 
|pregnated with sugar, they do not keep, and if 
jthe syrup is too concentrated, the sugar crystal- 
lizes, and thus spoils the conserved fruit. 





METHOD OF CONSERVING APRICOTS 
BY MEANS OF SUGAR. 

Plums Peaches 

Damsons Nectarines, 

Green Gages 

Take apricots, not too ripe, cut a small slit 

near the stem end of the fruit, and push out the 
stone ; simmer them in water till nearly half 
done, then peel them, and simmer them again 
forabout twenty minutes ina syrup, made of two 
parts by measure of water, and one part by 
weight ef loaf sugar. When this has been done 
|put them aside for about twelve hours ; strain off 
,the syrup, and to one pint of it add four ounces of 
lump sugar, simmer the fruit again for about ten 
minutes .n this concentrated syrup ; skim off the 
(impurities that rise to the surface, and repeat 
the simmering of the fruit in the syrup three or 
‘four times ; and, lastly, put the apricots inte 
pots, and coverthem with a syrup made of seven 
‘ounces, by measure, of water, and one pound of 
loaf sugar. Tie over or cork the jar to exclude 
the air. 





CONSERVED PINE APPLES. 

Break off the top and stalk of the pine apple, 
cut the fruit into slices, about one fifth ot an 
inch in thickness ; put the slices into an earthen- 
ware jar, at the bottom of which has been pre- 
\Viously put a layer of powdered lump sugar, 
about one-eighth of an inch in thickness. Place 
on this stratum of sugar, a layer of the slices of 
the fruit, then put another layer of sugar, and so 
on; lastiy, put the jar up to the neck into a 
saucepan of boiling water, and keep the water 
boiling fur about half an hour, or till the sugar.is 
completely dissolved, taking care to remove the 
scum that rises on the surface. Tie over the 
mouth of the jar with a wet bladder, or keep it 
well corked. 


CONSERVED PEARS. 


Put peeled pears in a stone an with water, 
let them simmer till they are soft, skim them, 
and when cold simmnerthem io avout ten nine 





uges in a syrup made of wnree parts by measyae 
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ef water, and one by weight of loaf sugar, let 
them remain in the syrup till the next day; then 
pour off the syrup from the pears, simmer them 
again for about ten minutes, and repeat the sim- 
mering in the syrup three or four times succes- 
sively. They are usually coloured red by pow- 
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mankind. The rapidity of its flight is superior 
to that of the carrier pigeonwh ich has been 
known to pass from St. Edmundsbury to London 
in two hours anda half. At this rate, the Pas- 
senger Pigeon can travel seven hundred miles in 
twenty-four hours ; and at the rate of a milea 





dered cochineal, a small portion of which is ad- 
ded during the boiling process. Some persons 
add cinnamon, and other spices, and a portion 
of port wine. If the pears be not intended to 
keep, they may be simmered till done in a syrup, 
composed of one pound of sugar and three pints 
aud a half of water. 


CONSERVATION OF RECENT FRUITS, 
BY MEANS OF SUGAR, IN A SOLID 
FORM. ta 
The name of candied fruits, or comfits, is giv- 

en to such substances as are preserved by means 

of sugar in a solid state, so that the whole sub- 
stance isimpregnated and covered with sugar, in 

a crystalline, or solid state. 


CANDIED ORANGE, OR LEMON PEEL. 

Soak Seville orange peel, well cleaned from 
the pulp in several waters, till it loses its bitter- 
ness; cut it into thin slips, simmer them in 
a syrup composed of two parts, by weight, of 
lump sugar, and one of water, and continue the 
simmering till they are become tender, and near- 
ly transparent. Then take them out, put them 
aside for about twenty-four hours; and simmer 
them again in a sufficient quantity of a syrup 
composed of six ounces, by measure, of water, 
and one pound of loaf sugar, and continue the 
simmering till the sugar candies about the pan 
and peel. Now lay them separately on a wire 
sieve to drain; sift finely powdered sugar over 
them, whilst still hot, and put them todry ina 
warm stove. : 

Candied lemon peel may be prepared in the 
same manner. 
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Remarks on the Columba Migratoria, or Passen- 
ger Pigeon. In a letter to Dr, J. W. Francis, 
from De Witt Clinton, Esq. L. 1. D. 

ALBANY, April 24, 1823, 
Dear Sir—The Columba Migratoria, or Pas- 
senger Pigeon, is a bird peculiar to North Ame- 
rica. It extends its migrations from Hudson’s 

Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, and it occupies oc- 

casionally that vast region which reaches from 

the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Its change of residence is not owing to 
the influence of heat or cold, of rain or drought, 
but is made with a view tothe acquisition of food. 

The vast flocks in which this bird congregates, 

are unequalled as to extent. La Hontan says, 

that the Bishop of Canada has been forced to 
exorcise them oftener than once, on account of 
the damage they do to the products of the earth. 

Weld, an English traveller, speaks of a flock 

eighty miles long flying over Lake Ontario ; and 

Wilson, the great ornithologist, estimates one 

seen in Kentucky, two hundred and forty miles 

long, a mile broad, and containing two thousaad 
two hundred and thirty millions and two hun- 
dred and seventy two thousand pigeons, which 
would consume on a moderate allowance, seven- 
teen millions four hundred and twenty-four thou- 
sand bushels of mast a day. 

The gre 


ious habits and vast flocks of this 
bird will of course occasion a correspondent con- 
sumption of food ; and it is therefore compelled 
to be constantly erratic, and to be among the 
feathered race what the nomades are among 


minute, the same distance in less than twelve 
hours: and this velocity may account for undi- 
gested rice being found in its craw six hundred 
miles from the rice fields ; but as this has been 
observed in the spring of the year, it must have 
been derived in that case from the gleanings of a 
former season, or procured at a greater distance, 
or confounded with the zizania aquatica of the 
western waters. ‘The favourite food of this bird 
is the beech nut, and it prefers to establish its 
roosting quarters and its breeding place within 
the reach of this aliment. It alsosubsists on the 
acern, chesnut, wild cherry, seeds of the red 
maple, and of some weeds, poke, and other 
kinds of berry, buckwheat and the principal ce- 
relia. It resorts to the sea shore and the salines 
of the west for salt, and it is frequently seen at 
the mineral springs of Saratoga enjoying the 
luxury of the waters. 

This bird is in much request as an article of 
food ; and in the spring it arrives at an opportune 
period for our markets, during a scarcity of do- 
mestic poultry, and in the interval after the con- 
sumption of most of the old stock, and before 
the macurity of the new brood. In the hard win- 
ter, as it is commonly called of 1741, the weather 
was intensely cold from the middle of November 
to the latter end of March. The snow was six 
feet deep. The Hudson River was passed on ice 


and the deer were starved for wantof food. The 
prices of food and fuel were exorbitant, and the 
sufferings of the poor were severe. In this crisis, 
and five or six weeks earlier than the time of 
their usual appearance, flights ef wild pigeons 
appeared in greater numbers than were ever be- 
fore known, and which, by the abundance of the 
food thus afforded, greatly relieved the prevalent 
distress. This at the time was attributed to a 
special interposition of Providence, under a sup- 
position that this bird is incapable of resisting 
severe cold ; and this is now the general impres- 
sion, which shows that its m.ture is not well un- 
derstood. It has been seen at Hudson’s Bay in 
the month of December, and large flocks were 
observed in Albany and the north western parts 
of this state in January and February, 1819. 
There are other errors with respect to this bird. 
It is generally believed, that it will not breed in 
captivity, and that it is incapable of domestica- 
tion. And our distinguished ornithelogist, Wil- 
son, has unhesitatingly asserted, that it only has 
one squab or young at atime. 
If this latter pesition were true, it would fur- 
nish an anomaly in ornitholo All birds of the 
Columba genus, have heretofore been supposed 
to produce by pairing, and to have two yeung at 
atime, generally a male and female. The male 
pigeon participates in the labours of nidification 
and incubatien, supplies the female with food 
when on the nest, and assists in feeding the young. 
But where polygamy prevails among birds, the 
whole labour devolves onthe mother. The do- 
mestic or exotic pigeon lays two eggs at a time ; 
and our only indigenous birds of the Columba 
genus, (besides the Passenger Pigeon,) the turtle 
dove and the ground dove, de the same. Why 
then should the Passenger Pigeon be an excep- 
tion? The male assists in building the nest, and 
occasionally relieves the female in incubation ; 
an@ it isremarked, that in the breeding season, 
the two sexes are never seen together. This is 
owing to their divided labours: for the male 
makes up for the greater devotedness of the fe- 





jat the city of New York. The cattle perished ;| 


{September 12, 1823. 





male to incubation, by occasionally supplying her 
and the young with food. We then can see no 
reason for so strange a departure from the general 
rule, attributed by Wilson to the Passenger Pi- 
geon in the extent of its production: and when 
we further consider the prodigious flocks of this 
bird, transcending all other collections of birds, 
we cannot easily acquiesce in his opinion, espe- 
cially as he admits that it only produces three or 
four times in a year. But there is no reasoning 
down facts, and this is a question of fact. On 
Giligent inquiry, I am satished that Wilson has 
been misled by inaccurate information. Benja- 
min Wright, Esq. one of the principal engineers 
on the Erie canal, says in a letter dated the 14th 
of August, 1822, ‘“* Wilson is under a great mis- 
take when he asserts that the wild pigeon has 
but one young. I am confident of seeing, when 
a boy, two eggs in the same nest. In order to be 
certain that my memory was not treacherous, I 
have consulted Mr. Green, a man of observation, 
and famous for taking pigeons. He is also posi- 
tive that two eggs and two young are often found 
in one nest. He says, that the nest is built with 
little twigs loosely put together, and that the 
eggs frequently fall through, but that he is confi- 
dent of observing, when only one egg could be 
found in the nest, that the other could be discov- 
ered to have fallen out of it.” Mr. Wright, 
some months after this communication, informed 
me that subsequent inquiry had confirmed, in 
this respect, the accuracy of his impressions. 
David Thomas, Esq. another principal engi- 
neer and a distinguished naturalist, in a letter 
dated 22d August last, says, 

** | have not ascertained any particular fact re- 








jlative to the young of the wild pigeon, though 
‘the common opinion is that it has two at one 
‘time.” 


But to remove all doubts on this question, I 
shall now mention an experiment successfully 
tried by Mr. Paul Clark, arespectadle citizen of 
Albany. 

This gentleman informs me that he has fre- 
quently seen in the woods, two eggs and two 
young in the nest of the wild pigeon. He has 
tried, for many years, to breed pigeons from 
those caught in the net, and has never succeeded. 
At last it occurred to him to vary the experi- 
ment. He took a female squab froma nest in the 
woods and brought it up ina cage. He put with 
her amale which had been taken in a net, but 
having been caged for three years, it was quite 
tame. They were placed in a wide and high 
coop, about which they could fly, and a small 
pine tree was planted in it, upon which they 
built a nest and bred, and their offspring kept 
in a similar way, have also produced. Last year 
two pair began to breed in May, and continued 
until September. One pair produced seven and 
the other eight times. Thirteen of the young 
survived. ‘They laid sometimes one, but oftener 
two eggs for the same sitting. The-confinement 
prevented in Mr. Clark’s opinion, a greater in- 
crease. In twenty-three days from the laying of 
the eggs the young ones could fly ; and in eight 
days from their being hatched, they are com- 
pletely feathered, and fly from the nest ; where- 
as the tame pigeon is hardly feathered in eight 
days, and according toa memoir of M. Tessier, to 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, of Paris, its peri- 
oc of incubation is from seventeen to twenty days. 
Latham, in his general Synopsis of Birds, says, 
that the domestic pigeon, Columba demestica, 
er Columba Oenas of Linnzus, has, in its wild 
state, not more than two broods in a year, but 
atter being domesticated, ten or twelve. Other 
writers say but eight or nine. 

The difference between our wild pigeon, and 





the tame pigeen in its wild state, is, as to pre- 


neue’: 
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ductiveness, greatly in favor of the former. It 
breeds, it is believed, twice as often ; its period 

of incubation is shorter ; its produce the same as 
to number, and its young arrive sooner to matu 

rity, and, in an unreclaimed state, it vastly 

transcends the pigeon of the old word in number. 
If Mr. Clark’s experiment shall be more exten 

sively realized, so as to secure the residence oi 
the American pigeon in an open pigeon house, 
then it will be an important addition to our do- | 
mestic poultry. This is its appropriate climate, | 
and domestication will enlarge its size, and aug- | 
ment its productiveness. The parent stock of | 
the tame pigeon, and all itstwenty beautiful va- | 
rieties of carriers, pouts, nuns, owls, fan-tails, | 
tumblers, &c.is the stock dove, or Columba Oe- 
nas; and this bird, ii its wild state, does not ex- 
ceed thirteen and a half inches in length, and 
twenty-two in breadth ; whereas, our wild pi- 
geon is sixteen inches in length, and twenty-four | 
jn extent.* Domestication wil) have the same 
effect on the character and beauty, plumage and | 
variety, fertility and usefulness, of our wild pi- 








* Vide Montagu’s Ornithological Dictionary, 
and Wilson’s Ornithology. 
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geon, as it has had on that of the old continent 
According to Piiny, if you suppose two pigeons 
to hatch but nine times a year, they may pro- 
duce, in four years, fourteen thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy young. Our pigeon, it Mr. 
Clark’s experiment fully succeeds, will be more 
productive. 

The tame pigeon is whimsical and fluctuating 
in its attachments tohome. It prefers according 
to Buffon, elevated buildings, and habitations on 
elevated ground. Trifling circumstances will 
sometimes induce it to abandon its home, and it 
has even been known to change its partner in the 
most capricious manner. A person in Albany 
had two tame pigeons ina coop; the female was 
on the nest. A strange female visited the in- 
side of the coop, and a courtship took place with 
the male, which was resegged by the wife, who 
came out from her nest and’made a great noise.— 
Finding her efforts unavailing, she left her 
house in the course of a week, and the stranger 
occupied her place. What is called a sait eat, 


'which is composed of loam, old rubbish, and 
‘salt, will entice pigeons to remain where they are 
and allure them from other places. 
‘common salt, and a looking glass, are said to 


Assafetida, 


have a similar effect, and picuty of food deposit- 
ed in their houses, will check their truant pro- 
pensitics. 

Although some birds are peculiarly wild, and 
have never yet been domesticated, yet it may be 
observed, generally, that they are more tamea- 
ble than quadrupeds. The latter flee from man, 
while the former gather round cultivation. The 
attainment of food is the efficient cause of this 
approach to the habitations of men; and if Mr. 
Clark shall, by proper treatment, and a judicious 
application of appropriate allurements, carry his 





| experiment to completion, as it respects perma- 


nence of residence, as well as breeding he will 
be entitled to the credit of having tamed for the 
benefit of man, an animal more useful and pro- 
ductive, than its congener, the tame igeon, 
which has been prized as an important acquisi- 
tion since its first domestication, Columella 
says, that in ancient Rome, four thousand nummi, 
(which is upwards of one hundred and forty- 
three dollars,) have been given for a pair ; and 
Pococke observes, that a pigeon house is consid- 
ered a great part of the estate of the husbandman 
in Egypt. 





D. W. C. 
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THE MOWING MACHINE, 

Of which the annexed cut is a representation, 
was invented by Jeremiah Bailey, of Chester 
county, who has obtained a patent for the same. 

It has been extensively used and approved of 
during the last season, in the neighbourhood of 
the patentee, and promises to be of great public 
utility. It is understood that it will mow ten 





acres per day. The following description will 
explain its operation and shew the skill and inge- 
nuity of the inventor, 

_This machine is supported by two wheels on 
different axles. The left wheel is fixed to its 
axle so that they revolve together. The right 
revolves on its axle like a common cart wheel, 
and is placed about a foot further back than the 
other. The left works within the frame and has 
a circle ef cogs screwed on the outside of the fel- 
lows, but of aless diameter, to keep them trom the ! 
ground. These cogs wor\. into a vertical cog 





THE MOWING MACHINE, 
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horizontally towards the centre of the machine : 
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the revolution aecerding te the friction vequiree, 


upon the inner end of this shaft is “xed a verti-| This stone, by means of a sliding roi, by which 
cal fuce wheel, whose cogs turn a trundle head | it is attached to the machine, rises and falls with 


or a vertical shaft. 
near the ground, is fixed a circular horizontal 


frame work, on the circumference of which is! 
screwed the scythes in six parts, laid horizon- | 


tally, with the edges turned outward, so as to| 
form a complete circle. To keep the scythes at! 


Tothe bottom of this shaft, | the scythes. 


To prevent too great a pressure of the trundle 
shaft and scythe frames on the ground, a iever 
like a steel-yard is fixed to the top of the shaft, 
extending to the tail of the machine where it is 
weighed according to the nature of the ground 


a proper distance from the ground, the botto:. of | and grass. 


the shaft is supported on a ooece of wand of chy 
machine, secured by atye from the tail, some- 
what resembling a sled runner in which it works 
in the manner of a gu! /eou—with the inequali- | 
ties of the ground, the scythe frame, shaft and 
trundle head rise and fall. | 
The edge of the scythe in its revolution passes | 
under a whetstone fixed on an axis and revolving | 
with the scythe. Tocreate friction, this axis is| 


The horse is put into shafts and walks in frone 
of the left side of the machine, and always onthe 
mowed ground after the first swarth is cut. 

By the increase of velocity, the scythes re- 
volve with great swiftness. The grass as it is 
cut is first thrown by the progressive motion 
against arise in the sythe-frame toward the cen- 
tre, and by the same motion, is afte>wards 
thrown off in a regular row, sollowing the cen- 


wheel in front, that turns an iron shaft extending, more or less inclined to the line of direction of | tre of the machine, 
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EXTR 
London Farmer’s Journal. 


ON MANURE. 

Hunton, Dec. 14, 1821. 

Induced by Mr. Wright’s questions, and your} 
own note thereon, I] presume to send you a few) 
observations in reply. ‘lo the first question, as} 
to the proper depth of covering manure, 1 con- 
ceive the shallower the manure, be itof whatso 
ever kind, is buried in the soil, the beiier ; but, at 
the same time, it is necessary that it should all be 
covered with the natural soil, if possible. In an- 
swer to the second question whether exposure to 
the sun by frequent ploughing in summer, benefits 
or injures, the land ; I have no hesitation in saying, 
that it is decidedly beneficial to all soils, but by 
far most so to those of a heavy and tenacious kind. 
As to what are the benefits land derives from 
summer fallow, I have to reply, that they are 
various in nature and degrees. The benetits I 
have witnessed are these ;—to expose the insects. 
which prey on vegetation, to devouring birds 
to give greater effect to that primary source 
of warmth and life, and fertility, the sun; to 
destroy noxious roots of weeds, and to bring 
the earth to a pulverised state, on which the 


ACTS FROM LATE NUMBERS OF THE 
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genial rains can act with greater effect. ‘These 
advantages follow on light soils, and on heavy} 
tenacious lands, they are experienced in a much 
greater degree ; indeed, the heaviest soils become 
barren without summer fallowing. As to the 
next question, which embraces so wide an inqui- 
ry, I must leave it to better-informed persons 
than myself. The last question 1 will presume 
to answer, by assuring the enquirer, that no crop 
of any kind can ever render the soil so fit for the 
same course of crops again, as if suminer fal- 
lowed ; for there is no growing crop whatever, 
but must deprive the land of some portion of its 
fertility, unless accompanied or immediately fol- 
lowed by manure. 


j 


ON FEEDING WITH MANGEL WURZEL, 
Kilton, Dec. 28, 1821. 

Sir—I perfectly agree with your correspon- 
dent /.* in his answer to 17. }/. in your last Jour- 
nal, asto the value of Mangel Wurzel as food, 
not only for sheep, but also for builocks, pigs, 
&c; but experience has taught me that it should 
be used with caution at the commencement of 
feeding, that is, a small quantity on/y should be 
given; I therefore offer /. IV. the result of my 
experience in the use of it—The frost and snow 
of the winter 1820, depriving me of my other 
sacculent food for my breeding ewes, I was oblig- 
ed to make use of the store of Mangel Wurzel, 
which was placed in troughs ; Aay was also al- 
lowed. Not having given any to ewes before, I 
was induced (in consequence of the Holkham 
cows being palsied a few years since, and having 
witnessed similar effects in my own) to notice 
particularly the effect: some of them-fed vora- 
ciously ; these, in a short time, sickened, and in 
afew days began to lose their wool, and a part be- 
came quite naked; those were also the first that 
weaned theirlambsin the’spring. 1 would there- 
fore recommend to AZ. HW. to give his ewes near 
the time of lambing, and those recently lambed, 
but a small quantity, increasing it us the lambs 
increase in size, as experience has convinced me, 
that to create, by any succulent food, the greatest 

ossible flow of milk in the ewe, when the lamb 
is young and not able to draw the whole quantity 
from the udder is a bad practice of shepherding. 

As Mangel Wurzel stands, in my opinion, pre- 
eminent of all cattle crops, and having been a 
cultivator of it several years, and having tried 


* See American Farmer, vol. §, No. 22, ft. 175. 
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several modes of cultivation, I intend the frst 


Opportunity, to detail for your service, the mode 

I tound most successful. I am, Sir, Your’s truly. 
C. ADDAMS. 

P. S. As a specimen of the ability of farmers 

being enabled to drink their “ pint of wine,” or 

their ‘* noxious dram,” as your Hampshire cor- 


respondent describes in your last Journal ;—at a 


sale of farming stock, a few days since in this 
county, (Somerset), distrained for rent (now a ve- 
ry common practice), a pig which was stated to 
be near or quite three months old, was knocked 


\down at only one sixpence !. and another at 1s. :| 
ithe other stock was sold at or less than one third} 


of the price it would have made seven or eight 
years since. 


CHALLENGE FROM THE HEREFORDS.' 


Lyfch Court, June 25, 1823. 

Several challenges having been offered at dif- 
ferent times to show Short Horns against Here- 
fords, I am induced to make an offer, which if 
accepted, I am inclined to think, would go farther 
to throw some light upon this interesting ques- 
tion, than could be obtained by the bringing 
of single animals of a particular description into 
opposition. A man may by accident, or by supe- 
rior keeping, possess a very excellent animal, 
whose general stock may be nothing extraordina- 


iry ; but if the whole or the greater part of his 
breeding stock is found to excel, he is fairly en-; 


titled to pre-eminence. 1 wish to bring such a 
portion of my breeding stock into competition 


men of the whole, without being so numerous as) 
to render their exhibition seriously inconvenient. | 
1 therefore hereby offer to shew two bulls, two 
cows, two three-years-old heifers, two two years- 
old ditto, two yearling ditto, two heifer calves 
and a bull calf. 


met with an accident, and will probably be too, 
lame to travel. In order to take in all persons’ 
who may wish to accept this challenge, I profess: 
myself willing to shew my stock for any sum not! 
exceeding one hundred guineas, or merely four 
Vhonneur, or, as we say in English, aA love. 
The stock to be shewn at Sir Charles Morgan’s 
next show: none of the cattle to have had any 
milk except what was afforded them by their 
owa dams, and none to have had cake or corn in 
any way, since they were four months old (except 
the bulls) and to be the property of the person 
accepting the chailenge at the date of this letter. 
As my object in making this offer is avowedly to 


with any other breed, as shall afford a fair speci-} 


I would have made it two bull, 
calves, but I have only two, and one of them has 


ter of the 9th July, inserted in your paper of the 
22d August, No 22; upon the subject of the 
Isle of France Cotton.—** It is yet in blossem,”— 
it ought to be as in the manuscript—“ It is oz 
yet in blossom.” At this advanced period, cot- 
ton of every description is in bloom—our Island 
Planters are at present piching 40 and 50 
pounds to each negro per day. 

I visited my plantation a few days ago—The 
Isle ef France cotton, of which I! have about 
twenty or thirty stalks, had grown to the height 
of five feet, aud had branched out very much— 
it was not even yet in blossom—I do not think 
it will answer in our climate. 

Iremain, very respectfully, 
CHARLES E,. ROWAND. 
3. S. Skryner, Esq. 
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BALTIMORE, FrRipay, SEPTEMBER 1 


—_——._ 


2, 1823. 


Jv" Hepces—We ‘have been informed that 
the modern practice in England, is to trim hedg- 
es to the shape of the wedge,—point upwards.— 
Phe object is to ensure to the whole surface an 
equal action of sun and air, and by that means 
‘an uniform verdure and thickness. In the usual 
square form, the sides and bottom part are sha- 
ded, while the sun shines full upon the top— 
hence so much irregularity in the verdure and 
grewth, spoiling the appearance and cestroying 
the strength of the hedge. ; 

Ee ©} te 
LATE FROM FRANCE.—The ship Paris, 
Captain Robinson, has just arrived from Havre, 
from which port she sailed the 1st of August.— 
We have received Paris dates of the 29th, and 
London of the 27th. 

A battle had been fought at Corunna, in which 
the French were defeated with the loss of 700 
men. Sir Robert Wilson had been wounded in 
this engagement. Things did not look as well 
in France as formeriy—the people having ex- 
pressed complaints of the tardy operations of 
the armies in Spain. 

Cotton has risen in Havre, in consequence of 
the rise in England—New-Orleans 27 to 33 sous, 
Upland 25 to 2s. 

en 0 ae 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 
PRICES CURREANT—correcren WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7—Howard street, 
from wagons, $6 37$—Superfine, $6 50—finc 








establish the excellence of the Hereford breed of 
cattle, my challenge only extends to those of 
other breeds. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. R. SMYTHIES. 





——= 
Editorial Correspondence. 


Extract tothe Editor, dated 


Lancaster C, H. (Virg.) 27th May, 1823. 

“] have recently passed through several of the 
upper counties of this State, and wever in my 
life saw such promising corn crops. From a 
field of about fifteen acres, Major Peter, the 
proprietor, expects to make twenty-five barrels 
to the acre. The corn was planted in double 
rows abeut eighteen inches apart and eighteen 
inches in the drill, two stalks in aplace ; a space 
of five feet then intervened, the double rows as 
before, and so on through the field.” 











Charleston, Seftember 1, 1823. 
DEAR Sir, 
Permit me to request you will correct a typo- 
graphical omission, at the conclusion of my let- 





do. $6 25—Wharf,do. $6 00—White wheat, $1 
14 to 1 25—Red do. $1 05 to $1 12—Rye, 45 
cts—Corn, 36 a 39 cts.—wharf Oats, 25 a 26 cts.— 
wagon Oxts, 28 cents—Beef, 8 cents per lb.— 
Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50, per cwt.—-Bacon, 
hog round, $10—Pork, $4 50 to5 50 perc. Ib., 
6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 to 6 cts. per 
Ib.—Beans, retail, $150, cargo price, 1 12}— 
Peas, retail, 75 a 80 cts., cargo price 58 a 60 cts. 
—Red Clover Seed, $6—--Orchard Grass do. $3 
Herds’ Grass do. §3---Timothy do. §4—- 
Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cents—-Whiskey, from 
the wagons, to 36 cts. per gal. including the 
barrel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do. 
65 to 70 cts.—Shad, $6 00,—Herrings, No. 1, 
$2 70 per bbl., No. 2, $2 374-—Fine Salt, 60 to 
65 cts. per bush., coarse, do. 70—Butter, (fir- 
kin) 14 cts, per lb—Eggs, 10 cts. per doz.— 
New Hay, $15 per ton, old do $i8—Straw, 
$10. 


MarrYLanp Tosacce.—No sales. 


Prices of fresh eceds at Philadelphia. 
Clover $7— Timothy, $3 to $4—Orchard, 
$2—~Herd, 75 to 10@ cents—Millet 50 cents, 
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No. 26.—Vo 1. 5. 
AGRICULTURE, 
INTERESTING EXTRACTS—from Agricu!- 


tural and other addresses, memoirs, &c. on 

the files in the office of the American Farmer. 

FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NortH CAROLI- 

NA, DECEMBER, 1822, By Dr. R. H HEME, 

oF JoHNstTon Counry. 
+ - 


The low estimation in which agriculture has 





eee ent 2 a en 





ends. The Agricultural Society of Albemarle, 
in Virginia, have proposed such a measure to the 
citizens of that state, and Mr. Madison has un- 
dertaken to see it carried into effect. With 
such a noble example before us, we ought not to 
hesitate. 

Were the funds of this society sufficient, I 
would reccmmend the appointment of a skilful 
and scientific agriculturist, assisted by Professor 
Olmstead, of our university, as a geologist, to 
make an agricultural and geological tour of the 
state ; it would tend much tothe promotion of 





* * * 
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heretofore been held in this country, has militated 
much against its encouragement and improvement ; 
it has been confined to those chiefly who were ig- 
norant of its first principles, although some indivi- 
duals of scientific acquirements are engaged in 
what they call farming, yet in nine cases in ten itis 


our art, and have a happy influence in harmonis- 
ing the jarring interests which now divide its 
western and eastern sections. As connected 
with the advancement of agriculture, good roads 
and navigable streams, are of primary impor- 
tance ; but to carry this object into effect depends 





with them a secondary object ; their attention is ta- 
ken up with some more lucrative and fascinating 
pursuit than the dull and monotonous labor of til- 


upon those who hold the purse strings of the 
state. Upon the internal improvement of the 
: state much money has been expended, and little) 
lage. Every parent who can give to his son an benefit derived: public excitement is aroused, 
education above that of mediocrity, sees with and I am fearful public opinion is against it. In 
eyes of parental partiality in this son, the germ|my humble opinion, if those who have had the 
of a great man, and he would think it a culpable’ superintendence of the improvement of our rivers 
neglect of his duty, a derogation of his fatherly'had begun at their mouths and worked against 
discernment, and a blighting frost to the budding|the stream, they would have brought with 
genius of his son, were he to make any thing less |them the good wishes and the purses of the people. 
of him than a lawyer or a doctor ; but of the| Instead of seeing the members of the legislature, 
many lawyers and doctors that are called, how\for fear of losing their seats, voting against a 
few are chosen ; little does the blind and fond! measure of such vital importance to all classes 
parent think that im placing his son in a sphere of the community, you would see them vieing 
nature never intended him to occupy, he is en-|with each other who should be most zealous in 
tailing upon him misery and disgrace ; how ma-|its promotion. I am sorry to say that we are de- 


ny are there this day of thirty, forty,and fifty 


years of age, who repent in bitter agony this mis-' 
application of talents ; as farmers, as mechanics, 


they might have been respected and honored in 
their stations, but having spent their youths in 
tke pursuit of an objeet beyond their capacity to 
reach, they are at this day unfitted for the one or 
the other, displeased with themselves and envy- 
ing those who outstrip them in their professions, 
they will go down to the grave * unwept, unho- 
nored and unsung.” ‘lhe minds of men are not 
all cast in the same mould, nor fitted to follow in 
life’s devious path the same pursuit, 
‘For not alike to every mortal eye 
Is this great scene unveil’d. For since the 
claims 
Of social life, to different labors urge 
The active powers of man; with wise intent 
The hand of nature on peculiar minds 
Imprints a different bias, and to each 
Decrees its province in the commen toil. 
To some she taught the fabric of the sphere 
The changeful moon ; the circuit of the stars 
The golden zones of heaven ; to some she gave 
To weigh the moment of eternal things. 
Of time, of space, and fate’s unbroken chain, 
And will’s quick impulse. Others by the hand 
She led o’er vales and mountains, to expjore 
What healing virtue swells the tender veins 


Of herbs and flowers, or what the beams of/farmer cannot do good work without good tools, 


morn 

Draw forth.”— 

To place agriculture upon that high and hono- 
rable ground, which it ought to sustain, and to 
make the knowledge of it worthy the ambition 
and the pride of the youths of our state, theré 
ought to be established a Professorship of Agri- 
culture in our university. If I am not misinform- 
ed, the pecuniary situation of that institution is 
amply sufficient for the purpose, and if it is not, I 
certainly believe that the present legislature em- 
phatically styled the collected wisdom of the 
state, representing with others, the agricultural 
interest of the community, would give their undi- 
‘vided support to a measure, as I humbly con- 


Ceive, wise in its project, and beneficial in its) once a year, salute, shake hands, and depart ; 
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/ficient in state pride, and have borne the scourge 
of ridicule from our sisters of the union, until we 
have become insensible tothe smart. Look at 
New York, she has brought the lakes to the 
ocean, and the mountains to the sea buard; she 
-has opened her treasury for the encouragement 
ot agriculture, and by the sound policy and poli- 
tical wisdom of her rulers, she is destined to be-| 
‘come the greatest agricultural and commercial, 


state in the union. 


*x * * * * 


It becomes necessary for farmers in their en-' 
deavours to improve the husbandry of the state, 
to relinquish the old method of shallow ploughing 
up and down hills, and taking from the land fora 
succession of years, a crop of the same kind: to 
this injudicious method is it owing, that so many 
barren “ old fields” lay waste. Few farms in 
the hilly part of our state are intrinsically worth, | 
by fifty per cent. as much as they were twenty’ 
years ago. By shallow ploughing, the soil of, 
hills has floated down our rivers, fertilizing their 
banks, choking their channels, and stopping their 
‘mouths: deep and horizontal ploughing, a judi- 
cious rotation of crops, and a liberal application 
of manure, will yet restore them to their former 
‘fertility. Our farming utensils are, in the gene- 
ral, illy calculated to answer the purposes for 
which they are intended ; like the mechanic, the 


* 





There is no better evidence in any country of 
the state of its agriculture than the appearance 
lof domestic animals. ‘To judge of North-Caro- 
lina husbandry by this criterion, the result would 
‘not be much in its favor. Maryland is retrieving 
fast her former supineness, by her Agricultural 
Societies, her Fairs and cattle shows, and the 
great aitention she is now paying to the improve 
ment of neat cattle, horses and mules. ‘These 
societies are creating a new era in the agricultu 
ral history of this country.—Ours is the ony 
|one whose beneficial influence has not extended 
{beyond the walls of the room in which we mect. 
hy so much apathy in a cause so important to 
ourselves and our country ? We may meet hes 
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but unless we do something more efficient thair 
we have done, little ood will agriculture derive 
trom our labours. Why cannot we havea Fair 
and Cattle Show in the city of Raleigh ?( I name 
this place as being near the centre of the state.) 
Once commenced it will grow of itself; and the 
advantages to be derived from it to agriculture 
will be incalculable—If our funds are not suffie 
cient to meet the premiums we may wish to 
award, petition the legislature now in session for 
assistance, and I have no doubt that a body so 
wise and patriotic will not hesitate to grant it. 
Let us, however, recollect the fable of Hercules 
and the wagoner. 

The geological knowlecge that I possess of 
this state is confined to a small portion. This 
city is the western boundary of my travels. I 
should feel great satisfaction in being able to 
communicate to you the different soils that vari- 
egate its surface. 

From this to the Atlantic the predominant con- 
stituent of the soil is silicia, or sand. The mar- 
gins of our rivers, which is the most productive 
lands I have seen it. the state, afford, upon ana~ 
lysing, sand, lime, clay, and that dark powder 
which is the effect of decomposition of dead ve- 
getable and animal matter, called by Davy an 
extractive matter, and by the French chemists, 
Terreau. 

Probably there is no State in the Union which 
would afford a greater diversity of soil than ours, 
or which is better adapted to the purposes of 
agriculture. Almost every plant necessary te 
our immediate want or comfort, that will grow 
this side of the tropics, will flourish here. It 
was thought for a long time that the cotton plant 
required a warmer climate, and more congenial 
soil ; experience, however, has proven the falla- 
cy of thisopinion. The cotton of North Caroli- 
ha sustains as fair a character in the European 
markets as any upland cotton in the union. 

This plant known in Botany by the name of 
Gossypium Herbaceum, is a native of the East 
Indies, and by that great naturalist, Linnzus, is 
arranged in the sixteenth class of his sexual sys-* 
tem, Monodelphia, (or one brotherhood) which 
not only embraces vegetables of the smallest but 
of the most stupendous size. ‘The dimensions of 
the Bombax Petandrum, a tree of Africa, is in- 
credible to those who have not made natural his- 
tory their study. According to the account of 
William Bosman, who saw it in its native soil, it 
would afford shelter to an army of twenty thou- 
sand men, without incommoding each other un- 
der its branches. 

“ Nature! great parent! whose unceasing hand 
polls round the seasons of the changeful year, 
ow mighty, how majestic are thy works!” 

I have little doubt but that the sugar cane 
might be drought to assimilate to the climate of 
this state. It isa wise provision of Providence, 
and calculated to draw from us the warmest feel- 
ings of gratitude to the great Giver of all Gifts, 
that vegetables necessary for our subsistence are 
made subservient to ourindustry and persever- 
ance. Wheat, which has been aptly styled the 
king of grain, and which constitutes such a large 
proportion of the bread-stuffs of the civilized 
world, flourishes beneath the soft and vivifying 
beams of an Italian sun, and lives in the icy fet- 
ters of a Canada winter—It has followed civiliz- 
ed man, in his migrations from the fertile banks 
of Euphrates, 

‘To where dread winter spreads its latest 
glooms 

And reigns tremendous o’er the conquer’d 

year.” 

Naturalists inform us, that so influential is the 
power of climate and cultivation over the habit 
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of vegetables, * that when transplanted into cold 
climates, many of the perennial plants become 
annular, and the species are perpetuated by seed. 
Thus in its native warm climate, the Ricinus 
Communis, or Castor Oil plant, has a shrubby 
stem, and is a perennial, but in cold climates both 
the root and the stem perish, and the vegetable is 
continued by its seed.” Evergreens, when car- 
ried from a cold to a warm climate, become per- 
difols, and vice versa. ‘The Quince tree is a per- 
difol in cold climates, but becomes an evergreen 
when transplanted to Italy and the south of 
France ; and professor Barton has informed us, 
that “ that truly beautiful vegetable, the Frank- 
linia Altamahaw, since its first introduction into 
Pennsylvania, has changed its time of flowering 
nearly two months.” ‘The oaks and the poplars 
of Europe, when carried to the Cape of Good 
Hope, put forth their leaves on one side of the 
equator, while they are shedding them on the 
other. If vegetables are thus made to bend to 
the force of climate, is it an idle conjecture to 
suppose that the cane or the olive might be made 
to mature here? The cultivation of the vine 
would be both a pleasing and profitable business. 
I know nothing of its culture from experience, 
but am warranted in saying that both soil and cli- 
mate are suitable to its growth. Our forests teem 
with indigenous vines, and I have no doubt, were 
they properly tamed and controlled by cultiva- 
tion, their produce would equal the wines of Eu- 
rope in flavor and quality. ** The vinous latitude 
extends from 25° to 51° north.” 
ef the vine is of high antiquity : “* Noah planted 
vineyards and made wine.” The heathens dei- 
fied Bacchus for having learnt them the uses of 
wine. The Grecians and the Romans paid great 
assiduity to its culture. Plato says that wine is 
the most invaluable gift of God to man. Portu- 

al, France, Switzerland, Germany, Spain and 
te cultivate the vine with great success. 
The island of Madeira exports annually about 
35,000 pipes of wine, which costs in this country 
from three to six dollars per gallon. The culti- 
vation of the vine commenced in that island 
about four hundred years ago, when the first cut- 
tings were carried there from Cyprus. France 
at present excels the rest of Europe in this 
branch of Agriculture, and it is supposed the 
brandies made from the grape in that country 
produces annually from eight to ten millions of 
dollars. 

Agriculture in its slow and sober movements, 
teaches us economy, temperance and frugality. 
The prudent farmer looks unmoved upon the 
fickle goddess of fortune, as she sports with the 
feelings of those who flock to her temple, but 
pities the subjects of her waywirdness. ew 
indeed are the instances in this country of a far- 
mer’s becoming insolvent, who has devoted his 
whole time and attention to the frursuits of his 
wocation, and been contented with its slow but 
sure gains. 

The riches of a moment’s growth, in a mo- 
‘ment takes wings and fly away ; but that compe- 
tency which is the reward of honest industry 
travels with us tothe grave, and certainly if 
there ever was a country which held out induce 
ments to the husbandman to exert his industry 
and enterprise, it is this—the land of liberty anc 
the abode of freemen—our civil, political and 
religious rights secured to us by a government 
whose foundation rests upon the will of the peo- 
ple, and so long as that adamantine chain ot 
unanimity which binds together the north and the 
south, the east and the west, shall remain unbro 
ken, it will continue to be 

“The land of the brave, and the home of the 

free.” 
December 16, 182%; 








‘not, like asparagus, require a repetition of ma- 
inure afterwards, except for forcing. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

ON THE CULTURE OF SEA KALE, 

This is a deep rooting plant, and therefore re- 
quires a good depth of soil, either of a sandy or 
light loose loamy nature : if it be not naturally 
this, it should be made so by trenching it two 
and a half fect deep, and then it may be made 
after the manner of an asparagus bed, but it will 


SOWING. 

The bed may be four and a half feet wide, and 
when ready for sowing, stretch a line lengthways 
the bed, and one foot on from each side, and 
along these two lines at the distance of every 
two feet, mark a circle of five inches diameter, 
in which plant five seeds thus, 





The cultivation;they appear, protection should be given them 


ticularly between the pots, and fix heat sticks at 
proper intervals, to ascertain the heat of the 
bed. Examine the progress of the plants from 
time to time, whieh may be done by carefully 
uncovering the dung from over the top of any 
one pot, and taking off the lid, and immediately 
replacing the same, and the removed dung upon 
it. The middle of a mild day will be the best 
time to do this. When any of the plants have 
filled the pots, which they will do in the space 
of a month or five weeks, according to the heat 
of the bed and state of the weather, they may 
then be cut, and in doing this care should be ia- 
ken not to injure the hearts of the plants. The 
pots should be replaced over the crowns of the 
plants as they are cut but they need not be 
again covered with the dung ; norshould the lids re- 
main on the pots but for two or three days after- 
wards, according to the weather, that the plants 
may be inured to the open air as soon as may be, 
and when all the plants have been cut, and 
become gradually exposed to the air, the 
dung and pots should be wholly cleared away, 





two inches deep; if two beds are wanted, a se-) 


and the plants suffered to take their free growth, 
through the summer, and the following spring it 


cond may be made and planted in like manner,! Vill be adviseable to blanch them according to 
alongside of the former, with an alley between/the second or third method. 


them of eighteen inches wide. This should be! 


done in the fall. 
First year’s management. 
In the spring the seeds will vegetate, and as 


against the turnip fly, which otherwise will soon 
destroy them. In about a month or six weeksthe 
plants will become sufficiently strong to withstand 
the ravages of the fly, and then three only of 
the strongest plants, should be suffered to re- 
main in each circle, and the rest removed and 
planted out with their tap roots perfect, either to 
supply vacancies or ferm another bed if required. 

The plants should be plentifully watered in 
June and July, and kept free from weeds through 
the summer, and in the fall as soon as their 
leaves are decayed, clear them away, and cover 
the beds over evenly, twoor-three inches thick, 
with sand or light loose earth, which finishes 
every thing for the first year. 

Second and subsequent years. 

None of the plants should be cut this year, but 
as some of them will rise strong, and throw up 
flower stems, these should be nipped off as long 
as they appear, unless seeds are wanted. The 
beds are to be kept clean from weeds through the 
summer, and all decayed leaves removed and 


Second method.—Put on the pots atthe same 
time, and in the same manner as before-mention- 
ed, and cut and treat tue plants in all respects 
the same, except that no dung is here to be used 
for forcing, and therefore the plants will be 
much slower in blanching ; but this will be an ad- 
vantage, as by treating one bed thus, and another 
according to the first method, a successional and 
long supply of this delicious vegetable will be ob- 
tained. 

Third method.—Here neither blanching pots 
nor dung are used, but the plants are suffered to 
come up through the autumnal covering, and as 
they appear above the surface, they should be 
immediately and carefuily cut ; but the plants 
thus blanched will not be so pureand delicate as 
those raised by the two first methods, 


BLANCHING POTS: 





These are earthen pots of the following shape 





cleared away in the fall, and this practice should; 
be followed in all succeeding years. As the) 
plants will henceforward allow of being cut eve-; 
ry year, the autumnal covering to the beds, now’! 
and hereafter, must be adapted tothe mode in| 
which it is intended, the plants are to be blanch-! 
ed. If according ‘othe two first methods after: 
mentioned, then the fall covering may be the 
same as in the first year, and sticks should be, 
fixed in the centres of the circles to mark the, 
places of the plants, that the blanching pots af-| 
ter described, may be placed exactly over them ;' 
but if they are te be blanched according to the 
third method, then the fall covering should not 
be less than eight inches thick. 


The following are the three modes of blanching. 


First method.—About the middle of March, 
place blanching pots over the circles marked by 
the sticks ; remove the sticks, and press down 
the pots firmly and close on the ground—then 
cover the whole bed, pots and all, with fresh 
stable dung three feet thick, extending it aut- 
wards from the sides and ends of the bed two 








feet, and pressing it down close in all places, par- 


and size, viz.: eighteen inches inside diameter 
at the bottom, nine inches inside diameter at the 
top, and fifteen inches high, with a lid to take 
on and off. These pots, when not wanted for 
blanching, will answer for protecting melon 


plants from late frosts, and for forcing and 


screening newly transplanted flower and other 


,plants from the sun, and other purposes. 


. 7 


August 30, 1823. 


——— ae () 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER.’ 





FENCES—compaRIsON OF DIFFERENT KINDS. 
‘ Sharon, 8th September, 1823. 
In the 22d number of your work, vol. 5, there 


are some strictures from the pen of Mr. Caleb 


Kirk, of Brandywine, on a paper which I read 
before the Agricultural Society of Buck’s county, 
upon fences. Whatever censure is due to that 
paper, is applicable to myself alone; it bears my 
signature, and, therefore, neither the society in 


b1Ving it up, nor you in publishing it, are in any 


way responsible for its contents—and as no argu* 
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ment has been adduced to convince me of error, 
J shall now offer some additional remarks. 


Mr. Kirk arranges my objections to hedges, in 
the following order—Ist, exhaustion of soil—2d, 
want of durability—3d, not hog-tight—4th, ex- 
pensive. 

His answer to the first objection certainly does 
not meet the case ; he makes a distinction be- 
tween a hedge-row, anda hedge-proper, and ad- 
mits that the former has an effect on the adjoin- 
ing soil, but he fails to prove that the latter has 
pot ; and is it possible that a hedge, such as he 
describes, of three feet in width and five or six 
feet high, se close as not to suffer a rabbit to pass, 
can grow without affecting the soil ? to what ex- 
tent is, perhaps, not clearly ascertained, but I 
presume that Mr. Kirk himself will acknow- 
ledge, that it amounts to the space actually occu- 
pied by the hedge. My meaning of a hedge- 
row, was simply a hedge planted in a row, but I 
hope I may now be permitted to speak a little of 
a hedge proper, although I have never seen one. 
I apprehend Mr. K. was incorrect in his inference} 
that I publickly condemned hedges; I only took 
the liberty of expressing my opinion. 

His second answer, as to durability, refers to: 
the 3d volume of the Farmer page 118, where 
he says, “‘ 1 have been able to trace them back 
half a century, under my own observation, with- 
out decay, and from other sources of information, 
from Europe, three hundred years, and one case 
six hundred vears.” I would ask how long have 
they been growing in a “‘ hedge-proper,” for that 
is the test to determine their durability .as to ai 
fence ; their continuance in Europe is no proof} 
of their durability in this country, where the} 
climate is essentially different, and where the) 
insect tribe are making a most alarming inroad, 
upon almost every part of the vegetable king- 
com ; nor is it now here, as it was half a centu- 
ry ago; for is it not a lamentable fact, that ma- 
ny of our valuable trees, which formerly flour- 
ished, are at this time in a state of decay. I 
n ake the inquiry as to the “ hedge proper,” sup- 
posing that Mr. K.’s knowledge for half a centu- 
ry, must have been in some other form, as he 
mentions that his first plashing was done in 1812. 


To his third answer, I will only say, that I 
have no doubt but that the hedge he speaks of, 
would be hog-tight ; nevertheless I have fears, 
that the great majority would be of a different 
descriptien, say “ hedge-rows,” that could never 
be depended ou as a protection from all kinds of 
Sor 

His fourth answer, that “the expense alluded 
to, as a frightful thing, is all visionary,” de- 
serves particular consideration. I confess that 
he makes the cest of a hedge much less than | 
had supposed, but I think he omits a charge of 
some consequence, that is, the protecting fence ; 
taking, however, his own calculation, I must still 
contend, that it is expensive, or not so cheap 
as the kindof dead fence, which I prefer. Now 
let us proceed to make the comparison. In vo- 
lume 1, page 413, Mr. K. supposes that a farm 








1515 perches of hedge at 40 cents $606] 
14 acres of land, say at $50 per acre 75 
$681 


Exhaustion of soil, and protecting fence not ta- 
ken into account. 

I prefer the post and rail fence, that is, locust 
posts with five chesnut rails ; and I propose to 
plant the trees where they are not already grow- 
ing, and I say that six hundred will grow on an 
acre of land, (see my calculations in vol. 3, page 
160,) which will require one and a quarter acres 
to produce the 2500 pannels, then 
1} acres of land at $50 per acre 
Making and putting up 2500 pannels, at 

20 cents per pannel, 


$62 50 
500 00 





$562 50 
the price for making, is what persons who fol- 
low the business in this neighbourhood charge, 
but the work can be done by most of the farm 
hands, and the materials prepared in the winter 
season, and thereby the expense would be mate- 
rially lessened. 

Now the difference between Mr. Kirk’s hedge, 
and my post and rail fence is $118 50, and I 
have stated the amount as much in his favour as 
I possibly can do. It is true that a hedge can be 
brought to perfection, sooner than chesnut and 
locust trees will mature ; but let us take into con- 


‘sideration another matter, which, in my opinion, ; 
jwill very far outweigh that item. I suppose that! 
‘a fence, with locust posts and chesnut rails, will, 


last at least sixty years, (only requiring every 
third cutting of the timber,) which will allow 
the sale of two cuttings, and each yielding 
15,000 posts and rails, or 30,000 together, esti- 
mated at five dollars per hundred, amounts to 
fifteen hundred dollars; and I apprehend, that 
there will be no difficulty of selling the surplus 
at that price, even if not wanted for fencing, and 
the locust can be disposed of at a much higher 
rate ; then if an acre and a quarter of land will 
so produce, it is equivalent to twenty dollars 
per acre per annum, over and above fencing the 
farm ; besides it is not at all likely, that the farm 


will be so destitute of fences, as to require more| 


than half the first cutting, so that I think we 
may safely calculate upon a handsome profit 
from the commencement. 

But it is said that my “ project is all founded 
on theory ;” now is it not as much a matter of 
fact, that locust and chesnut trees will grow 
from the seed or nut, as that a thorn bush can be 
raised from the berry? and it is equally clear 
that the former are very durable ; they bear no 
more likeness to timber frequently used for fen- 
ces, than a hedge-proper, is like a hedge-row — 
An old farmer of this neighbourhood, of strict 
veracity, tells me, that he knows of chesnut 
rails, which are sound, at eighty yearsold. “ A 
Subscriber,” in volume 1, page 415, says “ ches- 
nuts will grow ten feet apart, and locusts six 
feet apart, and the latter may be cut every tenth 
year. Mr. Garnett in his address, as published 
in the Farmer, volume 4, page 49, says, “ I also 
know, from my own experience, that either cedar, 





of one hundred acres, will require 2500 pannels 
of 2 and rail fence—thena hedge three feet! 
wide, of the same length, would actually occupy 
more than one and a half acres of ground, say: 
nothing about exhaustion of soil, which I should 
Suppose might reasonably be rated at half a 


chesnut or locust, (the last of which is still more 
durable than either) will, in 14 years, grow suf- 
ficiently large, to make the fence anew,” and 
there are other remarks upon fencesin Mr, Gar 
nett’s address worthy of attention; and I am 


erch wide, amounting in the whole to about/happy to find in him, an individual, who has 
our and a half acres; nor shall I notice the soil,jdared, publicly and pointedly, to disapprove of 


that by “repeated dressing,” is drawn from thejhedges ; another serious, and as Mr. G. says 
adjacent ground to form the bank from twelvej*t insurmountable” objection to live fences is, 
to eighteen inches high, as spoken of by Mr. K.fthe frequent changes of farms in size and shape 
in volume 1, page 118—then 2500 pannels of ten}so-as to render a new arrangement of the fence 
feet cach, willbe equal to preper; im every such case, the hedge must 


either be grubbed up, at great labour and exe 
oense, or the owner suffer much inconvenience 
ind be perpetually exclaiming, Oh that my 
hedge was inthe right place! Further, it appears 
tome, that the annual expense of keeping u 

such a fence, asI have described, is a mere no- 
thing, in comparison of trimming and dressing a 
hedge. , 

I was aware whenI wrote my former essay, 
that I should subject myself to censure; as it 
seemed to me that a kind of mania with respect 
to hedges had commenced, which, if suffered to 
go on, might prove highly injurious to our coun 
try. I therefore felt it my duty then, as I do now, 
to bear my humble testimony against that spe- 
cies of fencing for general purposes ; and although 
I may conceive that my essay has been treated 
with some degree of severity, yet, I am well 
pleased that Mr. Kirk has noticed it, because I 
j hope it will be instrumental in inducing others to 
/express their idcas upon that important subject ; 
and whether he is, or I am, in error, I trust the 
public will decide correctly. I however beg to 
|be understood, that I do not disapprove of hedges 
as ornamental; I have no deubt but that Mr. 
Kirk’s hedge is a very beautiful thing ; I only differ 
in taste from him as to the material ; I prefer the 
juniper to the thorn, or indeed to any other live 
fence that I have ever seen, the former being a 
lively evergreen, easily and soon raised, grows 
very close and has prickly leaves. 

I also highly approve ef Mr. K.’s manner of 
felling timber, that is, to cut all down without 
respect to size or age ; for I have seen several in- 
stances of the great superiority of that mode— 
and I unite with him in opinion, that where stone 
is near at hand, that kind of fencing is pretera- 
ble to all others, except in the case of sheep. 
‘Last year I put up about half a mile of stone 
fence, along the Nishamanly Creek—where my 
fences had before been carried off by the freshets. 
jl placed it below the bank, in order to have it 
supported against the pressure of the water, and 
the creek, in time of floods, rises high enough, for 
timber and ice floating down, to pass above the. 
top of the wall, without doing any damage—be- 
isides, the additional ground thus inclosed, about 
|pays me for the fence. I think it is not necessa- 
iry to make a stone fence higher than 34 feet, and 
along the water edge 3 feet will be sufficient. 
Your’s very respectfully, 

JAMES WORTH. 
——— = eee 


THE FOUR HUNDRED MILES’ MATCH. 
Powell’s match to York and back, 394 niles in 
five days and thirteen hours, has been outrival- 
veo by Mark Hawkins, the Lancashire man, who 
completed his task of 400 miles in five days and 
itwelve hours, at half past eleven o’clock on 
,Thursday morning. dis progress up to Sunday 
night, the second day, has been stated at 152 
|miles. He went thirteen miles to breakfast on 
|Monday morning, and at two o’clock he reached 
‘the two hundred mile-stone in sixty-two hours, 
iin good health, and returned back to Chirk to re- 
ifresh, and arrived 165 miles from London to 
sleep. On the fourth day he felt much inconver 
nience from blisters on the feet, which were re- 
lieved by introducing wersted through the blis- 
ters. He did 65 miles only this day, leaving hime 
self the remaining distance at tolerable easy 
work. Onthe fifth day he arrived three miles 
trom Oxford, at nine o’clock in the evening. He 
had 54 miles to perform, and appeared somewhat 
distressed. His stoppages were short, and he 
travelled but four miles and less each hour. He 
sassed Gerrard’s Cross at six o’clock, and did 
ne match in half an hour within the time. fet 
is the greatest pedestrian match on record. 
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DESCRIPTION OF MR. PERKINS’ NEW STEAM ENGINE. 


From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, for 
July 1823. 

The generator, which supplies the place oi 
the boiler in ordinary steam engines, is a cylin- 
der ABC D, made of gun metal, which is more 
tenacious, and less liable to oxidation than any 
other. The metal is about 3 inches thick ; and 
the vessel, containing 8 gallons of water, is closed 
at both ends, with the exception of the five 
openings for tubes, shown in the figure. The 





enerator is placed vertically in a cylindrical 
turnace FE, F, whose chimney isG, the heat be-| 


' 


which gives a retatory motion to a fly wheel as engine is nothing more than a High Pressure 


seen in the figure.* When the eduction valve is, Engine. Other persons, however, have suppo- 
opened, the steam, after having produced its| sed, and we confess we are among that number, 
stroke, is carried by the eduction pipe 3, 3, 3,}that the portion of water which escapes must ne 
into the condenser S T X U, where it is con-/cessarily carry off a quantity of heat from the 
densed into water at a temperature of about 320) adjoining stratum (the temperature of which 
degrees, and under a pressure of five atmos-| may de thus reduced below the freezing point.) 
vheres; from thence, by the pipe 6, 6, 6, it is} But it is more likely, that in virtue of some new 
drawn into the pump L, whence it is forced|law of the transmission of heat under the com- 
along the pipe 4, 4, 4, to the generator, thus/bined conditions of elevated temperature and 
performing a complete circuit. high pressure, while the water, also, is forced to 

The forcing pump acts with a pressure ex-|remain in contact with the red hot generator ; 


ing sustained by a pair of bellows H, wrought by |ceeding 35 atmospheres ; co sequently, when jthe whole water in the boiler may be laid under 
the engine, and conveying its blast in the direc-|the water received in it from the condenser is|requisition to furnish the discharged fluid with 


tion] Kto F. Aheat from 400 to 450 degrees of 
Fahrenheit is thus applied to the generator, 
which is entirely filled with water. The valves 
in the tubes m n, which are steel cylinders work 
ing in hollow steel pipes, are loaded, the one 
with 37, and the other with 35 atmospheres; so 
that none of them can rise till the heat creates a 
force greater than the least of these weights. 
Let us now suppose, that by means of the 
eompressing pump L, whose handle M is wrought 
by the engine, water is forced into the genera- 
tor; this opens the valve above n, loaded with 
35 atmospheres; and instantly a portion of the 





heated and compressed water flashes out in the 
form of steam of high elasticity, and of a tem- 
perature of 420 deg. ; and communicating by the 
steam pipe 2, 2, 2 with the valve box V, it en- 


ters the cylinder P P, lying horizontally, and) fiston rod is connected by a flexible joint, with 


urged into the generator, it must expel a portion |its necessary supply of caloric [heat.] 
equal to itself in volume—this portion, as above} It isalmost unnecessary to state, that the mo- 
described, flashes instantly into highly elastic|tion of the engine is produced by the difference 
steam. The forcing pump, too, is so contrived in elasticity between the steam pressing on One 
as to act with a steady force, and consequently | siue of the piston and that pressing on the other. 
the expelled water must be driven from the In the first case, the steam recently produced 
generator in a steady current, and thus steam of |acts with a force, say of 500 pounds on the 
a constant elasticity is supplied to produce the |square inch, whie that on the weak side, or that 
power, communicating with the condenser, acts with ou- 
Some philosophers are of opinion, that the/iy 70; the difference 459 lbs. being the true pow- 
heat of the portion of water which escapes is of/er gained. 
itself sufficient to maintain the steam at that high] When there is a surplus of water in the gene- 
degree of heat and elastic y with which it rator, occasioned eizher by working the forcing 
reaches the piston—and consequently that this pump too violently, or by too vehement a heat, 
|the water will escape by the tube m with a valve 
* The parallel motion represented at P Q, is above, loaded with 37 atmospheres, and will pass 





not the correct one used by Mr. Perkins. The by the pipe 5, 5, 5, into the condenser S T X U. 


In order to explain the ingenious manner in 


gives motion to its piston P Q, which performsja seers of curriage with four wheels at each end) which the pipe 4, 4, 4, supplies the generator 


200 strokes im a minute, and drives a crank R,jund working im aetrong horizontal box of etect. 


with water, we must observe that this pipe com 


[September 19, 1893. 
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FROM 











the pump L, which is wrought 





municates with ACCUM’S CULINARY CHEMISTRY. 
by the engine. 

This pump draws the water by the pipe 6, 6, 6, 
from the condenser S T X U, and rcturns it by 
the pipe 4, 4, 4; that is to say, when the handle 
M is drawn up, the water resiics into the cylin- 
der of the forcing pump, through a valve in the 
pipe 6, 6, 6, opening info that cylinder. This 
valve, of course, instantly closes when the down- 
ward stroke of the pump is made ; and the wa- 
ter now escapes through a valve opening oe 
avards, along 4, 4, 4, thus effectually cutting o it ) 
all direct I! uninterrupted com wealcatien be- em ee 6 eng a also a —- ae 
tween the generator and condenser. in order to) CUVasee Orang pi br! ~~ ‘lin - b \; or ‘ nae 
keep the water in the condenser at a pressure of wat by a ~ vires Mr ier ar pes ae SINS» tn mt 
five atmospheres, the blast of tie bellows H sae BY INS, Hehe on, en pat al schlager Semmes. 
goes round the condenser S TX U; but, when, becom, and hams; the preparations of sauces, 
it is not sufficient for this purpose, cold water is = kles, and other condiments ; the biseea" : in 
introduced from the reservoir L, by means of the 7 ig cord the ge = keeping - tps tn rina! 
pipe 7, 7, 7, loaded with five atmospheres. it a all Ins * jellies, oe —s er 7 wars ran 

i b Te _ ‘are all founded upon the principles of this sci- 

From the high elasticity of the steam employ- ence and much waste of the material, as well 
ed in this engine, it has been supposed to be ve-' 45 labour to the parties might often be spared, 
ry lable gaye Vhis, st i a wel were those to whom the ‘performance ot such 
GTereer. See Were. 16.00 vor OF steam tasks is committed, matle acquainted with sim- 
exposing a large surface to Its expansive force, ))¢ chemical truths which al invariably lead 
as in pee common _ Se andl bese nn a to certain results. And, besides, the same 
steam being generated only In suificient quantity pnowledge would enal 
to produce each succeeding stroke of the piston, pyeater degree of perfection in curing and pre- 
the ordinary source of danger is entirely remov- serving all kinds of animal and vegetable ali- 
ed. But in order to take away all apprehensions ments, and in combining the three grand requi- 
on that subject, the induction pipe 2, 2, 2, IN sites of taste, nutriment, and salubrity, in what- 
which the steam is actually generated, is made ever manner they may be prepared. And, 
so strong as to sustain an internal force of 4000 though this art is at present in rude hands, as 
pounds on the square inch, which is eight tunes all branches of chemistry were originally, there 
more powerful than the actual pressure, viZ. 500 i; no reason that it should remain so. A kitchen 
pounds on the square inch, with which the engine 3, in fact, a chemical laboratory ; the boilers, 
works. stew-pans, and cradle spit of the cook, corres- 

This enormous superabundance of strength is pond to the digestors, the evaporating basins, 
still further secured by means of the safety pipe, and the crucibles of the chemist. And nume- 
8, 8, 8, provided with a thin copper “ safety rous as the receipts of cookery are, the general 
bulb,” @ 4, which is made so as to burst at a operations (like the general process of cheinis- 
pressure of 1000 pounds on the square inch. In try) are but few. In some the object aimed at 
order to satisfy his triends on this very impor- is, to extract tle constituent parts of the feod, 
tant point, Mr. Perkins has repeatedly urged so as to exhibit them in a separate state, or to 
the power of the steam to such a degree asto combine them with other substances, to pro- 
burst the copper bulb in their presence. This duce new compounds which differ widely from 
tube merely rends or is torn asunder like a piece those from which they originated. In others, 
of paper, and occasions no injury either to the the qualities of the substances are simply altered 
spectator, or tothe apparatus ; 
no hesitation in considering this engine, notwith- able and nutritious. 
standing its tremendous energies, as much more From the multiplicity of circumstances to be 
safe in its operations than even the common low attended to in this art, the whole of which is 
pressure engines. founded upon the principles of chemistry, we 

The safety tube 8, 8, 8, communicates also ™@Y easily see that it must be avery precarious 
with the indication ¢ d, having a dial plate c c, Mes and, there is reasoi to belicve, that among 
and an index e f, which, by means of a suitable the variety of circumstances which produce dis- 
contrivance at v v, indicates the pressure or ©45©S, the improper modes of cooking food, are 
number of atmospheres with which the engine often the primary cause. W ill it be believed, 
is working. that inthe cookery books which form the pre- 

- ._ = vailing oracles of the kitchens in this part of the 

The cylinder and piston P P Q, have been se- igang, there are express injunctions to “ doil 
parated from the | ag of the engine, for the sake greens with halfpence, or verdigrise, in order to 
of distinctness. Their proper position, howev- improve their colour /”’* That our puddings 
idl iy Spragenc see rs a ae are frequently seasoned with laurel leaves, and 

P ““» “ our sweatmeats almost uniformly prepared in 


; ? : : _ copper vessels ?f Why are we thus comp-lled 
This engine which we have now described, is to swallow a supercrogatory quantity of poison 
at present performing actual work in Mr. Per- which may so easily be avoided 2? And why are 
kins’ manufactory. It is calculated as equal to a we constantly made to run the risk of our lives 
ten horse power, though the cylinder is no more by participating in custards, trifles, and blanc 
than 2 inches in diameter, and 18 inches long, manges, seasoned by a most deadly poison ex- 
with a stroke of only 12 inches. Although the tracted fromthe frunus lourocerasus?{ Verily, 
Space occupied by the engine is not more than 6 where such detestable systems of cookery are 
feet by 8, yet Mr. Perkins considers that the ap- . 

aratus,(with the exception of working cylinder, * Zhe Ladies Library, vol. ii. p. 203; and also 

P, and piston P Q,) is perfectly sufficient for Modern Cookery, 2d Aditivn, fr. 94. 

a thirty horse engine. When the engine per- + Literary Chronicle, Vo. rxii. f. 348, 1819. 
forms full work, it consumes only ¢wo bushels of + Philosophical Magazine, No. cclviii. vol. 54, 





COOKERY IS A BRANCH OF CH 
SCIENCE. 

Cookery, or the art of preparing 
wholesome food, and ,of preserving all 
alimentary substances in a state fit tor human 
sustenance, of rendering that agreeable to the 
taste which is essential to the support of life, and 
of pleasing the palate without injury to the sys- 
tem, is, strictly speaking, a branch of chemis- 
try; bat, important as it is both to our enjoy 
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»le them to attain a much) 


so that we have by the action of fire, to render them more palate) 





practised, we may exclaim with the sacred his- 
torian, that there is ** Death in the Pot.” 

ood badly cooked is wasted to nopurpose. It 
seems to have been a complaint familiar in the 
veuth of our ancestors, and which we may have 
often seen r to re-echo in the present 
lay—** Zhat God sends good meat, hut the devil 
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Observations on the Food of Man. 

No animal eats such variety of food as man ; 
he claims, more justly than any other creature, 
the tithe of omnivorous ! tor since he is distin- 
guished beyond all animals, by the capability of 
living in the most distant parts of the globe, un- 
der every variety of climate which the earth af- 
fords, his food could not be confined exclusively 
to either the vegetable or animal kingdom, be- 
cause he inhabits regions that afford aliments 
widely different from each other. Cattle con- 
tent themselves with green vegetables ; rapa 
cious animals live on flesh of the other creas 
j tures. 

Those of the Linnzan order, glires,* live on 
igrain and fruits; cach order of birds, keeps, in 
the same manner, to one sort of food, animal or 
vegetable. Fishes, reptiles, and insects, also 
have each their peculiar and exclusive bill of 
fare, beyond which even hunger will scarcely 
force them to wander. But however \ 1S 
each class, and order, and species ited 
nature may be in the choice of tool, nan—all 
devouring man, will embrace the whole range 
of the creation, “* scarce a berry or a mushroom 
can escape him.” 

With the lion and the wolf he will eat of fresh 
slain animals ; with the dogs and the vulture he 
will feed on putrid flesh ;+ with the ox and the 
guinea-pig he will devour raw vegetables, under 
the name of salads; with the squirrel and the 
mouse he will feast on nuts and grain ; with birds 
of prey he feeds on fowl of almost every spe- 
cies ; with fishes he feeds on fish ; and with in- 
sects and reptiles he sometimes lives on insects 
and reptiles. Nor is he satisfied even with this 
abundant variety, but must go to the mineral 
kingdom for salt, as a condiment before he can 
furnish out his meal. 

{ ee 

| Nations living wholly ufion vegetable food. 

| ‘The variety of alimentary substances used not 
only by individuals, but among whole nations, 
are prodigiously diversified, and climate seems 
to have some effect in producivg the diversity of 
jtaste, though it must In a great measure denend 
‘uponthe natural productions of particular coun- 
jtries, their religion, and their commercial inter- 
course, 

A vegetable dict seems suitable to the hot 
countries under the Equator, and we accordingly 
tind nations there, who have completely adopted 
‘it, and who abstain so much the more from all 
lanimal food, inas much as it is an article of their 
religious faith. 

Potatoes, chesnuts, and the leguminous and 
cereal seeds, satisfy the want of the Alpine 
peasant, and numerous tribes solely feed on ve- 
getables and water. In the most remote anti- 
quity, we read of whole nations in Africa, and 
of the Indian priests, who lived entirely on ve- 
getable substances. Some wandering Moors sub- 
sist almost entirely on gum senegal. 





antou 








Nations living wholly on animal food. 
The nations which live on animal food are very 
numerous. 
* Thehare, rabit, guinea fig, Sc. 
t Every person knows in whata putrid eae 
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game is often eaten. 
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“The Ethiopians, Scythians, and Arabians, eat 
rgothing but flesh. 

The miserable inhabitants of New Holland 
lived wholly on fish when that country was first 
discovered, and other tribes on the Arabian and 
Persian gulph. 

In the Faro islands, in Iceland and Greenland, 
the food arises from the same source. 

The shepherds in the province of Caracas, or 
the Oronoko, live wholly on flesh. The Tartars 
in Asia, and some savage nations in North Ameri- 
ca, live on raw and half putrid flesh, and seme 
barbarous tribes eat their meat raw. 

It appears to be the effect of climate and reli- 
gion that makes the Hindoo adopt vegetable 
rather than animal food; it is the effect of natu- 
ral production that makes the Greenlander relish 
whale-biubber and train-oil. It is to one or 
other of these causes that we must refer all such 
diversity of national tastes, though it would be 
difficult in many cases to separate the influence 
of each. We see the Englishman enjoying his 
under-done roast beef and his plum-pudding ; the 
Scotsman his hodge-podge and his haggis; the 
Frenchman his ragouts, omlets, and fricandeaus ; 
the German his sourecrout, sausages, and 
smoaked hams; the Italian his maccaroni ; and 
the Tartar his horse-flesh.* ‘“* De gustibus non 
est dishutandum.” There is no disputing about 
tastes. They are too many, and too various, to 
be objects of rational discussion. 











Singular kind of Aliments of various Nations 

Besides the before-mentioned diversities of 
national and individual taste for different kinds 
of substances, used as aliments, there are other 
kinds of food which we at least think more sin- 
gular. Some of the tribes of Arabs, Moors, 
the Californians, and Ethiopians, eat tad-poles, 
locusts, and spiders. 

In some places the flesh of serpents, that of 
the coluber matrix for example, is eaten; and 
the viper is made into broth. Several other rep- 
tiles are used as food by the European settlers 
in America, such as the rana bombina and ranta 
gaurina, two species of toads. 


In the East, the /acerta cincus is considered a 
great luxury, and also an approdisiac. Even the 
rattle-snake has been eaten, and the head boil- 
ed along with the rest of the body of the ani- 
mal. 

The horse, ass, and camel, are eaten in se- 
veral regions of the earth, and the seal, wal- 
russ, and Arctic bear, have often yielded a sup- 
ply to sailors. 

On the singular taste of epicures it is not ne 


“ The Irishman loves usquebah, 
The Scot loves ale called blue cap, 

The Welchman, he loves toasted cheese, 
And makes his mouth like a mouse trap.” 


Apicius,* among other whimsical personages 
of ancient Rome, presented to his guests ra- 
gouts, exclusively composed of tongues of pea- 
cocks and nightingales. This celebrated epicure, 
who instituted a gormandizing academy at Rome, 
naving heard that shrimps and prawns of a supe- 
rior flavour were tobe met with onthe coasts of 
Africa than on the Italian shore, freighted a ship, 
and sailed in search of these far famed marine 
insects. This person spent more than £60,000 
merely to vary the taste of culinary sauces. 

Vitellus was treated by his brother with a din- 
ner, consisting ot 2,000 dishes of fish, and 7,000 
of poultry—surely this is not doing things by 
halves. 

A Mr. Verditch de Bourbonnet is said to have 
bought 53,000 carps for the mere sake of their 
tong es, which were brought, well seasoned and 
learnedly dressed, to his table, in one dish, 


Difference between an Epicure and a Glutton. 

However extravagant and whimsical the ra- 
tional pleasures of the table may appear to a} 
sober and sensible mind, we must, in justice to! 
epicures, cursorily observe, that there exists a} 
material difference between a gormand, or epi- 
cure, anda glutton.t The first seeks for pecu- 
liar delicacy and distinct flavour in the various 
dishes presented to the judgment aud enjoyment 
of kis discerning palate; while the other lays 
aside nearly all that relates to the rational plea- 
sures of creating or stimulating anappetite of the 
cates, and looks merely to a quantity ; this, has 
his stomach in view, and tries how heavy it may 
be laden, without endangering his health. 

“ The gormand never loses sight of the exqui- 
site organs of taste, so admirably disposed by’ 
Providence in the crimson chamber, where sits 
the discriminating judge, the human tongue. {| 

“The glutton is anathematised in the Scrip- 
ture with those brutes guorum deus venter est. 
‘Lhe other appears guilty of no other sin than of 
too great, and two minute, an attention to refine-; 
ment in commercial sensuality.” 

Our neighbours on the other side of the channel, 
so famous for indulging in the worship of Comus, 
consider the epicure again under two distinct 
views, namely; as a gormand, or a gourmet. 
The epicure or gormand is detined—a man hav-' 
ing accidentally been able to study the differ-, 
ferent tastes of eatables, does accordingly select 








| 





eessaryto speak. Maecenas, the prime minister 
of Augustus, and refined patron of Horace, had 
young asses served upon his table when he treat- 


ed his friends ; and according to Pliny,* the Ro-| 


mans delighted in the flavour of young and well 
fattened puppies. This strange practice sub- 
sists stil; in China, and among the Esquimaux. 
Plump, and well roasted bats, laid upon a bed 
of olives, are eaten in the Levant as a dainty. 
The Roman luxury, garum, which bore so 
high a price, consisted of the putrid entrails of 
fishes, (first of the garum,) stewed in wine, 
and a similar dish is still considered as a great 
luxury, in some parts of the East. Some modern 
epicures delight in the trail of the woodcock, 


and even collect with care the contents of the! 


intestines which distill from it in the process of 
roasting. 





* An article of food which has lately been seri- 
ously recommended by Mr. Grey to Eurofieans 
ae a most advantageous measure of prtitical 
economy. 


* 2 Book 29, c. 4. §vus art of Cooking, page 15. { 


late. His character is that of a frractitioner. The 


the best food and the most pleasing to his pal- 
'vourmet speculates more thar he practises, and 
eminently prides himself in discerning the nicest 
degrees, and most evanescent shades of good- 
ness and perfection in the different subjects pro- 
posed to him. He may be designated a man, 
who, by shipping a few drops out of the silver 
cup of the vintner, can instantly tell from what 
country the wine comes, and its age. . 

The glutton practices without any regard t 
theory. 

The gormand, er epicure, unites theory with 
practice. 

‘The gourmet is merely theoretical. 

( To be continued. ) 





* Three brothers of that name were celebra- 
ted at Rome, on account of their unjiaralleled 
love of good eating. 

{ Cours Gastronomgue. 
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From Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of 
0 


the State of New York, 





ON THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES, &c. 
[By Sets Coucn, of Ulster.] 
Mr. Jesse Buel, 

Dear Sirn,—Having observed, some time 
last summer, an advertisement or request from 
you, or some other member of the Albany Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society, for agricultural informa- 
tion, I have thought proper to give you my views 
and experience, on a subject which, however, 
may be considered by some as not belonging to 
agriculture, yet if you think proper, you can 
give it a place in your next annual agriculturaj 
report. 

It is on the manner und mode of raising bees, 
and getting the honey without destroying them, 
which is as follows : 

I make my hives of inch boards, nearly of one 
size, say 12 to 14 inches square, and 15 inches 
high, and put four sticks crosswise through each 
hive, to prevent the comb from falling ; in these 
I put my swarms, and when they have nearly fill- 
ed that hive, I raise it up, and place another of 


‘the same size under it, without any lid, so that 
the bees may continue the comb 


through 
both hives, which an early swarm will often 
do the first season. These ! let stand, until 
they have done swarming the next year, say 
about the 20th of July, when the young ones wilil 
be principally hatched. I then prepare another 


hive of the same size, without any lid, which I 


place on a cloth, spread on two small sticks, laid 
on the ground near the hive, so that it will be a 


(little bagging below to hold the bees ; this I tie 


tight round the hive with a string. I then take 
the two hives together, which contain the bees, 
and set them gently over the empty hive, so that 
the bees may go down inthe lower hive, at the 
same time tying a cloth round where the hives 
meet, to prevent the bees from coming out, (if any 
place sheuld be left large enough.) I then bore 
two or three large gimblet holes in the lid of the 
top hive, and blow in a little tobacco smoke, say 
two or three pipes full, which drives the bees 
down in the lower hive in fifteen or twenty mi- 
nutes. I then take a long knife, and run it in be- 
tween the first and second hives, and cut the comb 
all off as square as I can between them. I then 
loosen thetop hive, and set it ina tub, and spread 
a cloth over it, to prevent the bees from coming 
out, and carry it inthecellar. At the same time 
I put a new lid on the other hive, and either nail 
it gently on, or put some weight on to steady it ; 
the cloth may then be loosened, when the bees 
will return into the hive. I then set the two 
hives in the old place, or set them there before J 
loose the cloths, as may be most convenient. Ali 
this should be done in the evening, as soon as the 
bees have done coming in. ‘he next morning, I 
leave my outside cellar door open, when the bees 
which remain in the hive which | carry in the 
cellar gradually leave it, and goto the old place, 
If they do not leave it soon, if they come out of 
the hive, I brush them off with a juill ; if they 
do not come out, I blow tobacco smoke in as be- 
fore, and continue blowing in smoke and brushing 
at intervals, until they do leave it. I generally 
hang the hive up by the lid, so asto get them 
out the better ; by these means I always get the 
best of the honey, as the tops of the hives ae 
filled inthe early part of the season, and are tiie 
best. I also preserve all my bees by leaving them 
a sufficient quantity of honey to winter on. Most 
persons, unacquainted with this mode, would sup- 





$ Tabelia Cibaria, a latin poem, relating to 
the fileasures of Gastronomy, and the mysteri- 


pose it dangerous, on account of getting stuug, 
but this is seldom the case with me ; atter | yet 
them in the cellar, they appear to be inoffensive ; 








jit I get stung, I apply a littie laudanum or cam- 
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phor, to prevent it from swelling. If my swarms with them to that which Hereford breeders use : 
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an attack of asthma, which he did not conceal o° 
palliate, but at meetings of the parties his asth* 
ma always interrupted the business. A fatal result 
was of course anticipated, and, instead of a sum of 
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are late, I wait until the next year, after they; Short-horned calves are chiefly brought up dy 
have done swarming, before I double them, and hand, or by a cow which, having calved long, 
always have them double one year before I take/|gives little milk. How then can calves so reared 
them off. I have kept bees a number of years,|be rendered fit by subsequent management to be 


> 
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and have always got my honey in this way, and 
have never killed a swarm yet. I last year teok 
about five hundred pounds of honey in this way, 
and the present year have taken about eight hun- 
dred pounds, I think they swarm nearly as much 
in this way as in the ordinary way, and make 
nearly double the quantity of honey, as the 


swarms are larger out of large hives than out of 


small ones. I wintered over seventeen hives last 
winter, and got eighteen swarms from them, 
most of which I have set other hives under, 
which are nearly full, and all of them have more 
honey than they will want to winter on. I had 
two large hives, which were very full of bees 
that did not swarm ; them I took in the evening, 
towards the last of June, and turned them bottom 
up, and set anew hive over, and gently knocked 


en the under hive, when the bees separated, and} 


part went in the new hive and part staid in the 
old one, and after about five minutes I took the 
new hive and sat it in the place of the old one, 
and put the old onea litle distance off, and in 
this way they both did well, and the bees in the 
new hives, have both filled them, thus making me 
twenty swarms, which are all likely to winter 
well. I think I have now rising two thousand 
sounds of honey in my hives on the benches, and 
if nothing extraordinary happens, I think I may 
safely calculate on getting twelve or fourteen hun- 
dred pounds from them next season, and leave 
them enough to winter on the next winter. 

The above method is from self-taught experi- 
ence, as | have never seen it practised, except 
where I have given the information. 

ningston, October 25, 1822. 
bn 








EXTRACTS FROM LATE NUMBERS OF THE 


London Farmer’s Journal. 


IN ANSWER TO MR. SMYTHIES. 
Acton, Beauchamp, July 1, 1823. 





Str, 


The same person who conveyed my letter of 


the tenor of Mr. Smythies’ proposals ? 


which, if possible, by a drift of fifty or sixty 


dated. 
the character of a serious proposal. 
What has been above advanced will, I am 


Smythies for amended proposals. 
to assure him the breeders of Short-horns desire 


superiority of Herefords, a similar advantage 
ought to be assured the Short-horns in case they 


that of their own. 


gratification to the fortunate party. 
Iam, sir, 
your ob’t serv’t, 
HENRY BERRY. 


DEAD MARKETS. 





which weighed twenty-eight stone two peunds,* 


and very fat within. 
sheep we saw, which weighed twenty-two and 
a half stone. 





accounted qualified forcompetition, according to 


Other objections present themselves, but 1] 
shall mention only one, which is very material 
to the success of the negociation—namely,. that 
not Tredegar (which is far out of the way,) but 
a convenient central situation be chosen, at 


miles, both parties may be equally accommo- 
Indeed I consider this to be essential to 


convinced, be deemed sufficient to call on Mr. 
i will venture 


nothing so much as a meeting on fair terms, 
and will beg leave to suggest, that as he propo- 
ses in the proposed meeting to establish the 


prove fortunate; and that the Hereford breed- 
ers be called on to declare that in the fate of 
Mr. Smythies’ stock, they are willing to involve 
This seems only reasonable, 
as the trial must be attended with considerable ex- 
pense and risk, and ought to be productive of 


We have noticed some of the prize carcasses, 
and others of extra quality, in Leadenhall and 
elsewhere, during the last week. The heaviest 
sheep we have heard of are Mr. Turner’s, of|tified. 
Exmouth, (not in the Smithfield shew,) one of 


and the others twenty-five stone each ; besides 
their weight, they were of very excellent frame, 
One of Mr. Rowland’s 


money, an anuity of £250 per annum was pre- 
ferred. Soon atter the bond was signed, Peter 
called on Walker, the manager for the parties, 
who, surveying him with a scrutinizing eye, ask- 
ed him how he did? “* Much better, thank you,” 
said Peter: “1 have taken measure of my asti- 
ma; the fellow is troublesome, but I know his 
strength, and am his master.” “ Oh!” said Mr, 
Walker, gravely, and turned into an adjoining 
room, where Mrs. Walker,a prudent woman, 
had been listening to the conversation. Peter, 
aware of the feeling, paid a keen attention to the 
husband and wife, and heard the latter exclaim, 
“There now, didn’t I tell you he wou’n’t die? 
fool that you’ve been; 1 knew he wou’nt die.” 
Peter enjoyed the joke, and outlived all the par- 
ties, receiving the annuity for twenty-four vears, 
during which various efforts were improperly 
used to frustrate his claims. 

Tae Deap.—David Morrison has been sens 
tenced to seven years’ banishment by the Scotch 
High Court of Justiciary, for violating the sepul- 
chres of the dead. On his trial, Dr. Barclay, a 
teacher of anatomy, deposed, that some bodies 
became decomposed in a few days, others lasted 
much longer ; in some the features could not be 
known in forty-eight hours, while in others they 
might be recognised ior a week ; but much de- 
pended on the previous illness: the longest he 
ever knew was the features of a Lascar, which 
remained recognizable tor,a fortnight. In three 
weeks a subject would be unfit for the purposes 
of dissection. In two weeks the outer skin 
,comes off, with it the nails, and the hair would 
be loose, but marks on the body might be iden- 
He had known frequent cases where 
relatives were mistaken in the bodies they claim- 
ed, and instanced one where a body made of 
leather was insisted on as being the one they 
were in search of. Dissectors are obliged, in 
order to distinguish one subject from another, to 
affix marks, 











a Mr. Ellman’s prize Southdowns 

b this day’s date, addressed to you, to the post-of-/ weighed fourteen stones together, they were! Fonthill Abbey was again opened for view on 
n fice, brought me your Journal containing Mr.}good sheep dead. An exceedingly fat Scot, of; Monday. So powerful are the impressions of 
1 Smythies, chalienge.* Iam not enabled at the/i,ord Harborough’s; hung up in Leadenhall-|last year, that visitors presented themselves at 
g pene moment to state positively that it will/market—it was sail in size and great invalue,|the gate before the regular time of admission, 
e e accepted, but believing Mr. Smythies to be se-| weighing thirty stone per quarter.—one of the|and during the day a greater number entered 
il rious in his proposal, I am desirous to point out to|/sheep shewed by Mr. (Gsuerner, in Sadler’s Yard,}than during the first month of the last view, 
5 him where it ought to be amended. weighing eighteen stone had the extraordinary The variety and splendour of the additional} 
2g In the first place, your correspondent has proof of five stone one pound, namely, the|rooms now thrown open is astonishing. The 
10 made his own peculiar selection, no doubt well!caul thirty-two pounds, and loose fat nine pounds, whole gallery of pictures is arranged and dis- 
I considered, for his own particular avowed pur- thirty two months old, never had corn or pulse ; played in the most judicious manner, and every 
ll pose, viz. “ to establish the superiority of the|bred by Mr. Wm. Haver, of Northleach. We; volume of the extraordinary library may be ex- 
ne Hereford breed of cattle.” Now, it is more/saw also the prize sheep of Mr. Plaskett, but|amined. The American garden is in flower. All 
I then probable that at this season no Short-horned/did not learn the weight.—To add to our Christ- description must fail to give an accurate idea of 
668 breeder can come forward to accede to his pro-{mas bill of fare, the house-laimb was, as usual,| this Transatlantic scene, where rhododendrons, 
he posal, because the well bred Short-horned bulls,'/excellent; but the price, for the best, is down|Magnolias, and other exotics, cover a surface 
ce, such as he would wish to encounter, drive a thrif-) £2 a piece since last year ; the largest weigh of several acres. 

of ty and not idle trade, whilst his two Herefords}seveateen pounds a quarter, and are now sold for — 

ey may probably have been pampered athome. On!£4 a piece.—A prize turkey weighed twenty- Latterly the English have endeavoured, b 
e- this circumstance I ground one ubjection to Mr./five and a half pounds; and Mrs. Wood’s}peculiar management, to make the English 
ing Smythies’ proposal. But 1 have yet others toffat rabbits (dreseed by Join Smith, house-lamb Cranberry grow in dry beds ; and probably they 
lly stat@. The animals are to be confined (I wish!butcher, of Leadeuhall,) weighed eleven pounds will succeed in their attempts. Should this hap- 
em them no worse) to the mother’s milk. But Mr.jeach. pen, without much trouble, it will be easy to co- 
the Smythies, I dare say, is ignorant that generally —_— py their practice in our gardens in the United 
ae it would be dangerous to give a Short-horned| Dr. Wolcot, better known by the uame of} tates. 

the calf the whole ef its mother’s milk, although Peter Pindar, from the prodigious sale of his ar 

em the plan may be very safely pursued with Here-jearly pieces, became a desirable object of book-| Rice Shonge Cake.—Nine eggs, the weight of 
iost fords. I say generally, because there are ex-jselling speculation; and about the year 1795,)them in sugar, the weight of six in rice flour, 
up- ceptions in all breeds. Buta Short-horned cow;Robi son, Golding, and Walker, entered into have the sugar finely sitted, mix the sugar and 
1g, generally giving much more milk than her calf'a treaty to crant him anannuity for his published}™ce together, have the whites and yolks b at 
get can take, and her owner having every purpose works, and on certain conditions for his unpub- separately, pour the egys all at the rane thiue 
ve; of utility in view, a different system is adopted lished ones. While this was pending, Peter had}!to the rice and sugar, veat them together Wook 
am- _— 4 quarter of an hour, add of the essence ef be- 


* As jiublished im our last. 
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mon twenty drops, or rose water. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


I hate raised two excellent musk-melons from 
a seed of the quantity you received from Charles- 
The flavour is exquisite. 
I remain, dear sir, 
Your’s respectfully, 
JOHN SCOTT. 
— 0 
EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY. 
Preservation of Eggs from putrefaction. 
To transport eggs ina fresh state from one 
country to another, varnish, by dipping them in 





Springdale, August 28th, 1823, |ton. 
DEAR Sik, 

Within the last few weeks much has been 
said on the subject of wheat degenerating into 
cheat, and many doubts expressed whether 
cheat would re-produce its kind, and, indeed, 
whether it possessed at all, vegetative powers. 
The degeneracy of wheat is involved in so much 
mystery that it would be imprudent in a young 
farmer to suffer himselfto form, without satisfac- 
tory experiment, an opinion on the subject. Af- 


tera few months, 1 hope I shall, without diffi- imbed them in powdered charcoal. The Gum 


Arabic answers the purpose of a varnish for eggs 


a solution of Gum Arabic in water; and then} 





the Potatoes sre precipitated; then pour the 
mucilaginous liquor from the fecula, and pre- 
serve the liquor for use. The article to be 
cleaned should then be laid upon a linen cloth on 
atable, and having provided a clean sponge, dip 
it into the Potato liquor and apply it to the arti- 
cle to be cleaned, till the dirt is perfectly sepa- 
ted; then wash it in clean Water several times. 
Two middle sized Potatoes will be sufficient for 
a pint of Water. 

Observations. The coarse pulp, which does 
not pass through the sieve, is of great use in 
cleaning worsted curtains, tapestry, carpets, and 
other coarse goods. ‘Lhe mucilaginous liquor 





dence, be willing to express an opinion, whether 
opposed te the most learned philosophers, or the 
best practical farmer. As to the fact of cheat 
producing cheat, I have never entertained a doubt. 
To convince others, however, I, a few weeks 
since, obtained some clean seed, and put it in a 
drinking glass filled with cotton, kept moist by 


much better than any resinous gum, as it can be 
easily removed by washing in either warm or 
cold water; besides, it is much cheaper. Eggs 
preserved in this manner, will keep for many 
years, as the bed of Charcoal, from its porous 
nature, is a non-conductor of heat, and conse- 


daily adding water to it; in about ten days it 
sprouted, and I now have it growing six inches 
high on my mantlepiece. 
Your’s respectfully, 
WILLIAM M. BARTON. 
Extract from Columbia, 8. C. August 22, 1823. 
“T have nothing particular to mention. My 
Egyptian millet grows very handsomely, and I 
have lately, for the first time, made some wine 
from the vines I cultivate in our sand hills. 1 
made about sixty gallows of it; but it appears 
to me that it will prove a very weak wine. 
The causes of this, however, are evident. The 
vines are very young, and the season has been 
very rainy.” 
* J. S. Skinner, Ese.” 
Extract of a letter from a correspondent, dated 
MILLEDGVILLE, (Geo.) 14th July. 
*“T have prevailed on a number of mefchants 
to make enquiries of the farmers, and take me- 
morandums of the quantity of ground planted in 
cotton the present and last year, and so far as 
our enquiries have gone, the present crop is one 
fourth less than the last was, and the last was a 
favourable season :—It is believed there will be 
at least that difference, (if no more) in the crop.” 


Kingston, Tennessee, 28th August, 1823. 
Mr. J. S. SKINNER, 





quently maintains around the eggs an uniform 
temperature ; preventing them from suffering by 
alternations of heat and cold, when they are re- 
moved from one climate to anothe. 
Observation. ‘This method is infinitely pre- 
ferable to that of greasing them, for when the 
grease becomes rancid, it hastens or promotes 
putrefaction of the animal matter inthe egg. 
Preservation of Grapes. 
In acask or barrel, having its crevices well, 
closed to prevent access of the external air, 
place a layer of bran, which has been well dried 
in an oven; upon this place a layer of bunches 
of Grapes, well cleaned, and gathered in the af- 
ternoon of a dry day, before they are perfectly 
ripe; proceed then with alternate layers of bran 
and Grapes till the barrel is full, taking care 
that the Grapes do not touch each other, and to 
let the last layer be of bran ; then close the bar- 
rel so that the air may not be able to penetrate. 
Grapes thus packed will keep for a twelvemonth. 
To restore their freshness, cut the end of each 
bunch and put that of white Grapes into white 
wine, and that of black Grapes into red wine, 
as flowers are put into water to keep them fresh. 
Odservations. It is customary in France to 
pack grapes for the London markets in saw-dust. 
If the precaution of drying the saw-dust by a 
gentle heat, before use, be had recourse to, this 
expedient may answer very well; but if this is, 
not done, andif the wood has been cut fresh, the 








Sir—In your paper of the 15th, I notice some 
remarks on the subject of the botts in the stom-! 
ach of horses: my means of cure, when I have 
a horse attacked with botts, is to kill a chicken! 
immediately, pull out its entrails as quick as pos-| 
sible, and put them down the throat of the horse} 
—this done ina short time after attacked, I ne- 
ver knew to fail. I find my oxen, when well! 
fed, willtravel with a loaded wagon from fifteen! 
to eighteen miles per day, in the hottest days of 


summer, 
SAMUEL MARTIN. 





Hillsborough, N, Carolina. 
Joun S. Ske.NER, Esq. 

Dear Sir—Accept my thanks for the 175 grains 
of wheat received by the last mail. They shall 
be soon carefully and well attended to. The ice- 
rind melon seed was planted and produced well: 
the melon is delicious, though, not a rarity among 
us; there being many this season for sale in our 
market. 

The Senna was also planted, and grew well 
for a short time, but was accidentally destroyed. 

The Egyptian millet received by you from 
Columbia, South Carolina, grows luxuriantly, 
and looks well. 


turpentine, and other odours of the wood cannot 
fail to injure the fruit. Oak saw dust will answer 
best. 


Varnish for boots and shoes, by which they are| 
rendered impervious io water. | 

The following method of effecting this useful | 
purpose is related in Sir John Hawkins’s edition! 
of Isaac Walton’s complete Angler:—Take a 
pint of Linseed Oil, with half a pound ot Mut- 
ton Suet, six or eight ounces of Bees’ Wax, and 
asmall piece of Rosin. Boil all this ina pipkin, 
together ; and let it cool till it be milk-warm.— 
Then with a hair brush, lay it on new boots or 
shoes ; but it is best that this Varnish be laid on, 
the Leather, before the boots are mace. The 


they come from the maker. If old boots or: 
shoes are to be varnished, the mixture is to be 
laid on, whenthe Leather is perfectly dry. 





Method of Cleaning Silks, Woollens, and Cot- 
tons, without Damage to their Texture and 
Colour. 

Grate raw Potatoes toa fine pulp inclean wa- 
ter, and pass the liquid matter, through a coarse 
sieve, into another vessel of Water; let the 








“The small green pea did not vegetate. 


mixture stand still till the fine white particles of 


boots should also be brushed over with it, after |S 


ers, as their agents to sell the same. 


will clean all sorts of silk, cotton, or woollen 
goods, without hurting or spoiling the colour ; it 
jmay be also used in cleaning oil paintings, or 
furniture that is soiled. Dirtied painted wain- 
\scots may be cleaned by wetting a sponge in the 
liquor ; then dipping it in a little fine clean sand, 
and afterwards rubbing the wainscot with it. 


TREC WAR UIBS 
BALTIMORE, Fripay, SEPTEMBER 19, 1823, 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 
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|} PRICES CURREA T—correcteD WEEKLY. 


; Flour, best white wheat, $7—Howard street, 
from wagons, $6 75—Superfine, $6 50—fine 
do. $6 25—Wharf, do. $6 00—White wheat, $1 
20 to 1 30—Red do. $115 to $1 20—Rye, 40 to 45 
cts—Corn, 38 a 40 cts.—wharf Oats, 26 a 30 cts.— 
wagon Outs, 31 cents—Beef, 8 cents per lb.— 
Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50, per cwt.—-Bacon, 
hog round, $10—Pork, $4 50 to5 50 per c. lb., 
6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 to 6 cts. per 
Ib.—Beans, retail, $150, cargo price, 1 124— 
Peas, retail, 75 a 80 cts., cargo price 58 a 60 cts, 
—Red Clover Seed, §6---Orchard Grass do. $3— 
Herds’ Grass do. §$3---Timothy do. $4—- 
Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cents—-Whiskey, from 
the wagons, 30 cts. per gallon including the 
barrel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32cts—Peach do. 
65 to 70 cts.—Shad, $6 00,—Herrings, No. 1, 
$2 70 per bbl., No. 2, $2 374-—Fine Salt, 60 to 
65 cts. per bush., coarse, do. 70—Butter, (fir- 
kin) 14 cts. per lbh—Eggs, 124cts. per doz.— 
New Hay, $15 per ton, old do $18—Straw, $9. 
MaryLanp ‘Tosacco.—No sales, 


aa sees 
A NEW ARTICLE FOR 
VOUSEKERPERS. 

The subscribers have just received from the 
manufactory, an additional supply of the much 
approved portable cookingand freserving FUR- 
NACE .—Price $1 to $2. 

These furnaces, to those unacquainted with the 
use of them, are best suited for charcoal or other 
light condensed fuel, and afford a great heat, at a 
small expense ; besides saving the body from un- 
necessary exposure to heat. 

Their uses are various—-preserving, baking 
cakes, stewing oysters, &c. Broiling steaks, (for 
which they are peculiarly well adapted) boiling 
and culinary purposes generally, for heating 
moothing irons, &c. 

We have also received CHYMICAL FUR- 


NACES, 
GEORGE GRUNDY & SONS, * 
No. 3, N. Charles street, 
Who are duly authorised by the manufactur- 
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BRIEF NOTICE OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | Hope. 


oF LonpoN—AND ITS PRESIDENT, 

KyicuT, Esq, 

In number 24, page 192 of this volume, we ad- 
verted to the arrival of Mr. Douglas in New 
York, as abotanical missionary from the horti- 
cultural society of London—we are gratified to 
learn that he was kindly received and entertain- 
ed by Doctor Hosack and other members of the 
horticultural society of New York, and that after 
an interview with Governor Clinton, to whom he 
was especially instructed to address himself,—he 


has proceeded through the western parts of cal Gardeners admitted to the privilege of Fel- 


New York, to Amhertsbury in Canada, intend- 
ing to return by the same route to re-embark 
sometime in Autumn for England. 

We take this occasion to repeat that we shall 
esteem it a favour to be made the medium of ad- 
ding to Mr. Douglas’ collection of native Ameri- 
cun plants, grasses, vines, flowers, &c. 


third has explored the eastern coast of Africa, 
Lisbon, Madeira, Brazil, and the Cape of Good 
The vegetable treasures of the United 


T. A.'States have been put in requisition, and besides 


resident agents, Mr. David Douglas is specially 
employed to collect plants, seeds, and specimens 
forthe society. He has recently arrived in New 
York, and will proceed on his mission through 
this state to Upper Canada. He is intelligent 
and well informed, and it is hoped that every 
liberal and enlightened man will promote a mis- 
sion so important to the best interests of man- 


readers.) proceeding upon the well established 
fact, that certain parts of the flower, called An- 
thers, produce a dust called Pollen, which is in- 
dispensable to the fertilization of the germ ot 
fruit, a fact known to be true, before Linnzas ex- 
isted, but which never received perfect confi- 
dence, till he demonstrated it. Mr. Knight has 
devoted thirty-five years of his life to the practi- 
cal application of his theory, which he has not 
only demonstrated by hundreds of experiments, 
but he may be said to have created many new 
and valuable varieties of fruits hitherto unknown. 


kind. He has obtained new varieties of the pear, the 

The institution is composed of Fellows, Practi-|apple, the grape, the plum, and the strawoerry. 
He has demonstrated that we can correct the 
lows, Honorary members, Foreign members,|defects of one variety of fruit by another, by in- 
Corresponding members at home, and Corres-|troducing the farina of a pear for example, 
ponding members abroad. There are three fo-|which has too much austerity or acidity into the 
reign members in the United States and several!flower of another pear, which has too much 
corresponding members, Each Fellow pays anjsweetness, too insipid a sweet, you may give is 
jinitiation fee of six guineas, and an annual contri-|jthe new product a taste and flavour, which may 
{bution of four guineas. One guinea of the ad-jbe perfectly agreeable. So it has been ascertain- 


The following sketch of the distinguished in- mission fee and one of the annual fee are appro-jed by Mr. Knight, that by the same process, a 


stitution of which we are speaking, is from a 
New York paper, and presumed to be from the 


oe to the ordinary support of the garden.—/fruit which is defective in vigour, which bears 
‘The residue is applied to the increase of its col-| with great reluctance acold climate, may, by in- 





je of a schola: whose various useful and ele- lections and to its other expenses. The num-\termixing it, or coupling it with another tree of the 


sant acquirements have made him known to all 
countries, and an ornament to his own 
Editor American Farmer. 





Horticultural Society of London.—Among the 
manv laudable and magnificent institutions in 
Great Britain, the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don is entitled to distinguished rank. It is coun- 
tenanced by the first men in the kingdom, and 1s 
a noble confederacy of science and practice, to 
elevate horticulture above the state of an empi- 
ricart. This institution is principally under the 
direction of Thomas Andrew Knight, and Joseph 
Sabine, Esquires. ‘The former is its President, 
and is particularly distinguished as a writer on 
vegetable physiology ; the latter is its Secretary, 
and iscelebrated for his scientific acquirements. 

The horticultural society was instituted in 
1804 and incorporated in 1808. In 1822 a sub- 
scription of £5000 sterling was raised for the 
formation of a garden on an extensive scale, and 
thirty-three acres were procured on a lease for 
that purpese, at Chiswick, five miles from Hyde 
Park Corner, London. The lease is for sixty 
years, renewable every thirty years, forever, 


ber of Fellows is about 1500, and as all spare/same species ofa hardy character, acquire the v - 
‘productions are sold, the income of the institu-!gorous constitution of one of its parents, and still 
tion is adequate tothe most munificent exertions.|retain the excellent qualities of the other parent. 
The superintendence of the establishment is'There is, indeed, no end to the changes which 
conducted by the President and Secretary, under|have been produced by Mr. Knight and others, 
the direction of a committee of four, composed not in fruits, but in flowers, by this process. We 
of those officers, the Treasurer and Vice-Secre-'are aware that this statement, to those who are 
tary. The Society have an anniversary dinner ignorant of his exertions and success, may seem 
and general meeting, where there is a splendid'to be extravagant; but we can affirm, that he 
exhibition ot choice and curious fruits, flowers,}has done more to improve horticulture than any 
and esculent vegetables. {person of whom we, in this western world, have 
In this establishment, experiments of every any knowledge. 
nature are instituted with a view to verify for-| These remarks were intended as an introduc- 
mer results, or to try new practices, and it forms|tion to a notice of the efforts which Mr. Knight 
an excellent school for gardeners. The under has generously made to communicate to America 
gardeners and laborers become in time perfectly!/some of his improved fruits. In 1822, I had oc- 
well acquainted with Horticulture and qualified|casion to write to Mr. Knight to procure the last 
as principals in the care of other establishments.|numbers of the Horticultural Transactions, for 
The Society published in 1805, a quarto vo-jthe college; he replied to my letter in the most 
lume of its transactions ; since which four addi-!friendly manner, appeared to be highly gratified 
tional volumes have appeared, replete with the/with opening an intercourse with our country, 
‘most useful information and adorned with the expressed his strong attachment to it, his disgust 
most elegant and beautiful delineation of fruits!at the libels on our country in some of the press- 
and flowers that have ever appeared. es of Great Britain, and his intention to send to 
—_ us the best new fruits which the late improve- 


upon a fine certain, and at arental of £500 per| Asa further inducement if any be wanting to 
annum, with power to the society of relinquish- aid Mr. Douglas in his laudable enterprise, we 
ing its obligations at any time on giving twelve would refer the reader to the last volume of the 
months notice. These grounds are very judi-. memoirs of the Agricultural Society of Massa- 
cously laid out into an orchard ; a kitchen gar-|chusetts, page 331, for “*somE NOTICE OF THOo- 
den with thirty six compartments ; stock ground;mas ANDREW KniGut, Esq PRESIDENT OF THE 


ments had introduced ; declaring at the same 
time, that though he should confide them to my 
care, it was under the full belief and expectation 
that I should disseminate them as extensively as 
possible. I need not say, that he could not have 


for a succession of fruit trees; places for stoves, 
green-houses and forcing-houses ; a flower gar- 
den; an arboretum for ornamental trees and 
shrubs, and hardy perennial plants; a fruit and 
kitchen garden for experimental purposes ; and 
also an ornamental garden for the like purposes. 

The orchard contains already 3000 standard 
trees of the best fruit. ‘The flower garden has 


1200 varieties of roses ; the imost splendid as-; 


semblage of the kind in Europe. 

Fruit and esculent vegetables are principally 
cultivated. Vegetables of a different descrip- 
tion are not attended to, unless of an ornamental 
or useful character 
lettuces, 261 of peas, and 240 of potatoes were 
produced and examined. 

The society is indefatigable in its exertions 
and munificent in its expenditures, in order to 
augment its collections and to extend the benefits 
of horticulture. An agent has been sent to Chi- 
na and Hindostan for that purpose: Another 
has been employed on the west coast of Africa, 
in South America, and the West Indies, and a 


Vow. 5.—27. 





given me a charge more agreeable; and that 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, HIS Ex- without the smallest regard to personal interest, 
PERIMENTS AND PRESENT TO THIS SOCIETY,” )I shall circulate as largely as possible, by buds 
written by the Hon. John Lowell, then corres-jand scions, every variety of fruit he may send. 
ponding secretary, and now President of that!I shall consider myself steward for the public— 
most respectable and efficient association—We}but I ought to remark, that as he sends but one 
would gladly copy all that Mr. Lowell has sojindividual specimen, the progress must be slow, 
well and so justly said of the useful and scientific! and that I must exereise a discretion in giviag 


jlabours of Mr. Knight, if we had room for the'scions and buds to such persons as will be most 


In one year, 435 samples of} 


whole article ; but we are forced to confine our- 
selves at present to so much of it, as more par- 
ticularly evinces his kindness to our country and 
the obligation that exists on the ground of sheer 
gratitude to reciprocate his art: ntions, by sending 
to that society, the seeds of such indigenous 
plants, vegetables, vines, flowers &c. as it may 
be imagined, would be new tothem, and useful 
either for culinary purposes, for dyeing, for orna- 
ment, for medicine, &c. —dit. 4m. Far. 

But these are but a part of Mr. Knight’s la 
bors and services. Following up the Linne-n 
theory of the sexual system of plants, (or t. 





like to take good care of them; but I shall do 
it in all cases on the express condition, that the 
same frecdom of circulation shall be practised ‘vy 
all. 

I shall close this article by inserting Mr. 
Knight’s last letter to me, accompanying certain 
fruit trees sent this spring. 

** Downton Castle, Feb. 15th 1823. 

“ Joun LowE Lu, Eso. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have this day sent to Messrs. 
Thornely, of Liverpool, te be forwarded to you, a 
box containing trees and grafts of fen new varie- 
ties of pears, which Aere ripen in succession froin 
“dctober to May, and whieh I conclude im your 





speak in language better adapted to all classes o 


varmer summer climate will ripen in succession. 
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—I could have sent a larger number of varieties | 
but those sent are the best and the most produc- 
tive, and inferior varictics that would ripen at th 
same seasons, I did not think worth sending. 
Each tree has a label and is also numbered be 
sides, and I will now give you a concise description 
of each variety. I have also sent grafts of each 
variety from écaring trees, that you may certain 
ly have each varicty. 

No, 1. Cassiomont—a large pear, yellow upon 
one side and red upon the other, ripens in Octo- 
ber. 

No. 2. Tillington—This is described in the 
Horticulturai ‘Transactions. It is pertectly meit 
ing or rather pertectly beurree, and very rich, 
sprang from a seed of the autumn bergamot,— 
and the pollen of the Jargonclie, and its torm Is 
precisely such as you vould expect from such a 
mixture. It is ripe in November.” 

([N. B. by the Corresponding Secretary.]— 
This example will shew our cultivators the pro- 
cess of Mr. Knight and the great changes pro- 
duced by it. He removed from the flowers of the 
autumn Bergamot all the anthers. He imprey 
nated the germ with the pollen of the Jargonelle. 
He took the seeds of the truit, thus obtained, 


sour climate will, I believe, prove the most va- 
uable variety of all. 

“No. 11. Gillifower apple—Grafis only se? 
—Form angular flesh perfumed and remarkably 
yellow, It isin perfect:on in winter and spring. 
it would a ord ina warm er climate a most excel 
lent cider, 

*“ No. 12. Sweeney Nonpareil Apple—A very 
large variety of the Nonpareil, very excellent 
ripened on a south wall, or ina very warm season, 
and good situation, »ut too late tor our climate. 
i believe it would suit yours, It is entirely new. 

“No. 13. Black Eagle Cherry. 

“No. 14. Eiton Cherry. 

“wo. 15. Waterloo Cherry. 

All th ese cherries are new varieties produced by 
Mr. khu.ght—they have been descrived in the hor- 
ticultural transacuons and colored plates of them 
given—they have ali of them valuable properties. 

It should be recollected, that Mr. Knight often 
fails in wis numerous experiments, and it is only 
the excellent new varieties which he presents to 
the public. 

** No. 16. Downton Cherry—It is a white or 
pale re. cherry with white flesh, and it is be- 
lieved will prove an excellent variety. 





sowed them, and produced a new fear, having a| 


mixed form, between that of the Jargonelle, 


which is long and eminently pear shaped—and | 


that of the autumn Bergamot, which is flattene« 
and rather apple shaped—and it ripens near) 
two months da¢er than either of its parents. be 
ing a new seedling, it will have strength and vi- 
gour and endure many years. Mr. Knight com 
putes the longevity of a new variety 0! pear a 
more than 150 years. We may then form some 
judgment of the value of such an acquisition, 
when we know and have perceived tor many 
years the gradual deterioration of the St. Ger- 
main, St. Michaels, Chanmontelle, Kc. 

“No. 3. Urbaniste—A large and nearly glo- 


= 


bular pear—color yellowish green—the flavor of 


rose water. Season, November. 

“No, 4. Beurre Knox—Large, pear shaped, 
yellow. Season, November and December, an 
excellent pear. 

“No. 5. Marie Louise—Middle sized—colour, 
pale yellow. Season, November and December, 
&@ most excellent variety. 

“No. 6. Napolean—Somewhat smaller than 
the Marie Louise, exceedingly melting and juicy. 
Season, November and December. 

“No. 7. Florelle—Middle size and pear shaped, 
colour bright red, nearly scarlet, with munute 
dark points, a most beautiful and excellent va- 
Yiety. Season November. 

“N . 8 Colmar d’ Hyver—shape varying 
from nearly globujar to pear shaped, colour yel- 
lowish green. Season, January—a melting pear 
Of first rate excellence and very productive. 

“No. 9. Passe Colmar—Large and pear shap- 
ed, but very broad towards the eye. An exceed 
ingly fine melting pear, which by being kept in 
difierent temperatures, may Aere be brought to 
tabie in perfection from the beginning of January 
to the middle or end of April. This variety 1s 
productive toa fault. Iam generally obliged t 
take off 9-10ths of the fruit. 

**No. 10. Hardenpont de Printems*—a large 
pale green pear with rather a rough skin. It ri- 
pias Aere (in England) in the end of April or 
beginging of May—and its flesh at that period 
nearly resembles that of the Brown Beurré in 
Autumn. It is a very productive variety, and in 





* So named I have observed from Monsr. Har- 
denfirsnt of Mons. in Brabant, who raised it asa 
seedling. It is christened by the French Garden- 
ers Beurré Rance, but the English cultivators 
eve credit to its creator, or raiser —Cor. Sec. 


*“ No. 17. Cooes Golden drop plum—a fine va- 
riety trom the original stock. 

““No. 18. A very large new plum of a green 
colov, which promises well. 

M:. night added also two hundred Downton 
Struwverry plants; a new variety, but they pe- 
risicd in the passage. 

The trees were admirably packed, and al- 
though they started more than could have been 
desired on the passage, yet there isno doubt we 


shall save every variety except perhaps one or 


two of the cherries—but had they all perished, 
jour feelings towards Mr. Knight would not have 
ibeen affected. His good intentions—his kindness 
towards our country, his philanthropy, would not 
jhave been the less. Unsolicited, he has bestow- 
[ed upon us, what is of no small value, indepen- 
jdent of the excellent intention. One new, and 
'excellent variety of fruit is a great gain. How 
imuch have the St. Germain and St. Michaels 
Pear contribut¢d to the pleasures of our tables ? 
| Who would not be pleased to have ten new and 
,excellent varieties of pears, inthe prime of youth, 


ito supply the place of these, which we must, 


‘soon lose ? We trust we shall find some apolo- 
gists for the zeal with which this article is writ- 
ten. ‘There is something so kind, in this inter- 
communication between cultivators of different 
icountries ; it seems to be such a forgetting of the 


but be pleased with it. 
SSDP —————— 
HOPS. 
Our readers have observed our anxiety to 
procure for them, the most authentic and par- 


iticular information respecting the cultivation and 


curing of hops in New England,: where that sub- 
ject is best understood. If there be any thing 
material omitted in the accounts hitherto pub- 
lished, that omission will be supplied in the fol- 
lowing treatise, which we find in the last number 
of that excellent Journal, the New England Far- 
mer, communicated for that paper by W. Blanch- 
ard Jr. Esq. of Wilmington, Massachusetts :— 
that, we understand to be the town where hops 
were first cultivated to any considerable extent 
in that part of our country—as late as the year 
92, there were probably more hops grown in that 
town, than in all the others in New England. 
Edit. Am, Far. 
— 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. 

Sir—The cultivation of hops is becoming an 





old circumstances of separation, that one cannot! 


. [September 26, 1823 


limportant branch of agriculture with our farm- 
le1s, beth as an article tor exportation and domes- 
jtic consumption, The quantity now raised 
j' this country, annually, does not vary much 
trom a million of pounds. Great improvements 
have been made, within a few years, in the culti- 
vation and management of this article ; and with 
such success, that we have had several lots which 
would compare (without prejudice to their repu- 
tation) with the best English hops. In conse- 
|quence of which, our hops are gaining a fair re- 
j/putation abroad; and our home consumption js 
rapidly increasing :—a prospect highly gratifying 
toevery friend to society, to see the wholesome li- 
quor made trom this article introduced, and sup- 
plying the place of ardent spirits. 

If, Sir, you deem the following observations 
on the culture and management of hops, worthy 
a place in your paper, you are at liberty to pub- 
lish them. 

Your’s respectfully, &c. 
WILLIAM BLANCHARD, Jr. 
Wilmington, dugust 26, 1825, 


The hop is a native plant. Itisfound rowing 
spontaneously on the bunks and intervales of 
many of our large rivers. There are several 
distinct species, all bearing a near affinity to each 
other; (1 have noticed five.) At present they 
are cultivated together, promiscuously ; no pre- 
ference having been given to any particular one 
of them by thebrewer. But lam of the opinion 
that there is an essential difference in their quali- 
tics—that one may be the best tor pale ale ; ano- 
ther for strong ocer; and athird for porter; and 
1 presume, ere Jong, particular attention will be 
paid toascertain tieir different qualities. 

The soit vest caicuiaicd for the production of 
hops, 1 consider to be a sandy loam, rather low 
and moist. I am ‘ed to this conclusion, partly 
from my own observation, and further (consider- 
ing Nature an infaliible instructor,) from finding 
the lands which produce them naturally (inter- 
vales and the banks oj large rivers) to be of this 
kind. Yet, 1 must observe, i have seen very fine 
crops raised on different suiis.* 

i should recommend tie tollowing mode of 
preparing the land and manuring the crop. In 
the fall (October) plough the iand deep—nine or 
ten inches. In the spring ioilowiny pass a heavy 
sharp iron toothed harrow over the land in the 
isame direction it was ploushed; after which, 
spread your manure evenly over the same, six- 
teen chords per acre, and more if the land be 
much reduced ; then cross-piough the land near- 
iy the same depth, and furrow it as for planting 
corn—the furrows to be at least four feet apart. 

jt is customary to plant corn or potatoes with 
the hops, (1 should prefer potatoes.) Plant eve- 
ry other hill in every other row with hops, thus 
‘placing the hop hills at least eight feet apart. 
Put four cuttings, from the running roots, about 
eight inches in length, into each hill, and cover 
them the co:mmon depth of potatoes. 

Many yards have been much injured by being 
planted too closely. It is of great importance to 
have the hills so far distant from each other as to 








* In passing from one to another of the nume 
rous sulphur springs in Virginia, one is there 
struck with the exceedingly luxuriant growth of 
the hop vine, in the marrow vallies which sepa- 
rate the mountains—and comes at once te <ic¢ 
conclusion, that there must be something parti- 
cularly congenial to their nature in the soil and 
climate—the former ot which is a rich black and 
rather a sandy or slate loam, and the latter inois- 
tened to an extreme degree, by almost perpetua! 





fogs —£Ldit. dm. Far. 
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aimit a free current of air to pass through the]|be a dry situation. The kiln should be dug out 


yard. the same bigness at the bottom as at the top; the 
“ Ail the attention requisite the first season, af-{side walls laid up perpendicularly, and filled in so- 
ter the hops are planted, is to keep them clean'lid with stone to give ita tunnel form. ‘Twelve 
from weeds, which is easily dome when hoeing}feet square at the top, two feet square at the bot- 
the crop planted amongst them. In the fall (Oc-|tom, and at least eight fect deep, is deemed a 
tober) to prevent their being injured by the hard| convenient size. On the top of the wail sills are 
frostsof winter, carry on, and lay out of your cart, |jlaid, having joists let into them in like manner as 
one shovel full of compost manure on the top of for laying a floor—on which laths, about 14 inch- 
each hill ;—manure from the hog-stye I should|es wide, are nailed, leaving open spaces between 

refer. them j ofan inch, over which athin linen cloth is 

In each following spring, before the hops are|sprcead, and nailed at the edges tothe sills. A 


opened, as it is termed, spread evenly over the board about 12 mches wide is set up on each side} 


yard about eight cords of manure per acre,— | of the kiln, on the inner edge of the sill, to form 
(coarse, strawy manure, I should prefer, as itja bin to receive the hops. ‘The larger the stones 
will have a tendency to keep the land loose ;) and| made use of in the construction of the kiln, the 


plough the field both ways at the first hocing.!better; as it will give a more steady and dense 


They require but three hoeings in a season, un- 
less necessary to subdue the weeds; the last of 


| heat. The inside of the kiln, should be well 
plastered with mortar to make it completely air 





kept open night and day, except in wet weather, 
and then shut those only which are necessary to 
keep out the rain. Ifa ventilator was put inthe 
roof of the building, directly over the centre of 
the kiln, about six feet square, built like those in 
breweries and distilleries, | am of the opinion 
they would be found very advantageous. I have 
seen many lots of hops much injured, both in co- 
lor and flavor, by being dried in close buildings. 

Where the houses over the kilns are built 
jlarge, for the purpose of storing the hops as 
they are dried,—which is a great saving of la- 
bor,—a close partition should be made between 
the kilns and the room in which the hops are 
stored, to prevent the damp steam from the 
kilns coming to them, as it will color them and 
injure their flavour and quality very much. 

1 expect that many of our farmers will object 
‘o the mode of manuring hops which I have re- 





which should be performed when the hops are in;tight. Charcoal (that made from yellow birch|commended, their common practice being to put 


full blossom, (about the beginning of August.) 


jor maple I should preter,) is the only fuel proper 


ithe manure in the hills when they plant the hops, 


After the first crop, it is necessary te open the! to be used in drying hops. The kiln should be}and afterwards to apply the manure on the hills 


hops, every spring, by the middle of May ; which | well heated before any hops are put on, and care-|at the first and second hoeings. 
is performed by making four furrows between the | 


rows, turning the furrows from the hills, and run- 
ning the plough as near to the same as possible 
without injuring the main roots. ‘Then the earth 
is removed trom the roots with a hoe—all the 
running roots cut in, with a sharp knife, within 
two inches of the main roots—the tops of the 
main roots must also be cut in-—-and then the 
hills covered with earth about two inches deep. 

The next thing necessary to be done, is to set 
the poles. This should be done as soon as the 
hop-vines begin to make their appearance. By 
so doing, much time and labour wil] be saved in 
tying up the vines to the poles, as many of the 
vines will naturally take to the poles.—There 
shouid not be to exceed two vines to one poll, nor 
to exceed two poles to one hill, nor any pole to 
exceed sixteen feet in height. Many yards have 
been very much injured by letting a greater num- 
ber of vines grow on one pole; and almost de- 
stroyed by over polling. 

Very much depends on paying due attention in 
the spring, to select the most thrifty vines, and 
training them to the poles, which is done by fas- 
tening them to the poles with a piece of yarn, 
slightly twisted together with the thumb and finger. 

It will be necessary to inspect your hop-yard 
frequently, until the hops begin to blossom, and 
“tie up the vines,” as it is termed, as they are 
subject to be blown off the poles by every high 
wind. 

As soon as the hops are ripe, which is about 
the beginning of September, they must be imme- 
diately gathered, or the crop is lost. The quali- 
ty of the hops depends considerably on their be- 
ing picked clean from leaves and stems. The la- 
vor of picking or gathering the hops, may be 
well performed by women and children, having 
me man to a bin to handle the poles, and to in- 
spect the pickers. The bin is a wooden box, 
about nine feet long, three feet wide, and two and 
a half feet high, made of thin pine boards, that 
it may be easily moved over the yard, across 
which the poles are laid, and into which the hops 
are picked by hand. Care should be taken, when 
gathering the hops, to put the vines two feet from 
the ground, that the roots may not be injured by 
bleeding 

The most important part in the management 
of hops, is the curing or drying of them. Here 
I would note, that hops always grow first sort ; 
and that all second sort and refuse hops, are 
made so by unfortunate or unskilful management. 

Much depends on having a well constructed 
kiln. For the convenience of putting the hops 
on the kiln, the side of an hili is generally chos 
én for its situation. Care should be taken that it 


fully attended to keep a steady and regular heat. 

Fifty pounds of hops, when dried, is the larg- 
est quantity that should be dried, at one time, on 
a kilnof this size; and unless absolutely necessa- 
iry to put on that quantity, a less would dry bet- 
ter. ‘The green hops should be spread as evcr- 
ly and as light as possible over the kiln. ‘Lhe 
fire at first should be moderate, b:t it may be in- 
creased as the hops dry and the steam is evapo- 
rated. 

Hops should not remain long in the bin or bag 
after they are picked, as they will very soon 
jheat and become insipid. The hops should xoz 
jbe stirred on the kiln until they are completely 
land fully dried. Then they should be removed 
from the kiln into adry room and laid in a heap, 
and there remain unmoved and unstirred, until 
bagged, which is done with a screw, having a box 
made of plank the size the bag is wished, into 
which the cloth is laid,-and the hops screwed in 
to the box, which is so constructed that the sides 
may be removed, and the bag sewed together 
while in the press. 

The hops, after laying a few days, will gather 
a partial moisture, called a sweat. The sweat 
will probably begin to subside in about eight 
days, at which time, and before the sweat is off, 
they ought to be bagged in clear drv weather. 
As the exact time when the hops will begin to 
sweat, and when the sweat will begin to subside 
or dry off, (the proper time to bag them) will 
vary with the state of the atmosphere, it will be 
necessary to examine the hops from day to day, 
which is easily done by taking some of them from 
the centre of the heap with your hard. If on 
examination you find the hops to be very damp, 
and their color aitering,—which will be the case 
if they were not completely dried on the kiln, 
and not otherwise—you must overhale them and 
dry them in the air. 

The most convenient size for a bag of hops to 
handle and transport, is about five feet in length, 
and to contain about 250 pounds. ‘The best bag- 








manufacturing ; next to that, Kussia hemp bag- 
ging. 
called ought never to be used. ‘The sugar bags 
are of an unreasonable weight, and both they and 
the gurney bags are of no value to the brewer ; 
whereas the other bags are worth prime cost. 

It is now common for those who have entered 
considerably into the cultivation of hops, to build 
houses over their kilns, which, in wet weatiaer, 
are very convenient; otherwise, a kiln in the 
pen air, would, in my opinion, be preferable. It 
is necessary to have these buildings well venti 





I find the hop- 
jroots are very liable to be injured by worms, 
and to decay, My opinion is, that the manure 
jin the hill has a tendency to produce the worms, 
‘and its fermentation at their roots to cause their 
| decay ; andthat the crop is not more, if as abun- 
jdant, as when manured in the manner I have re- 
‘commended, And further, that a hop yard ma- 
nured inthis manner, will continue in a healthy 
state for many years. 

J also expect the quantity of manure I have re- 
commended, will be objected to by many, it being 
the Common received opinion that hops should 
have little or no manure. I find it a general com- 
plaint amongst the farmers where hops have 
been cultivated many years, that the quantity 
raised per acre does not exceed the one half rais- 
ed by their ancestors, on the same land; infer- 
ring that the * hops are running out,” as it is 
termed, and cannot now be cultivated to advan- 
tage. Hops, I believe, in common with all sorts 
of grain and vegetables, flourish best and produce 
the finest crops, when cultivated on new lands 
which require little or no manure—and such 
were the lands which their ancestors cultivated, 
The same. complaint I presume would be neade 
against all sorts of grain and vegetables, if rais- 
ed with little or no manure, on lands that have 
long been cultivated. 

From my own observations I am confident that 
no crop can be more improved and increased by 
high cultivation than hops. 


Cece aera ——— ——— = a 
AGRICULTURE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


DUB GRASS. 
Darien, August 12th, 1823. 














Dear SIR, 
Inclosed you will receive a drawing, taken 
‘from the 5th volume (octavo edition) of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones’s work, and in the same paper a spe- 








ging is coarse strong tow cloth of our domestic) 


cimen of grass, which I conceive, or rather am 
satisfied is the same. “wo or three years ago, 
Mr. Crawford, among other things, forwarded to 


The East India sugar, anu gurney bags,so'Georgia, a small quantity of the dud grass, 


which had been brought from India forhim, asa 
grass of greatvalue. From the dry specimen, I 
ithen considered it as our Bermuda grass, but it 
was only the other day, from accidentally turn- 
jing over Sir William Jones’s work, I was satisfied 
jof the fact. I am fearful that the fructification 
jbeing sotender and minute, will be destroyed be- 
|fore you receive it. This grass is not only the 
‘best feed for cattle, but is capable of feeding 
lmore stock than any grass we are acquainted 


ated with doors and windows: and to have caaes bates. Every where inthe southern states, you 
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find small parcels of it about the house, but;two or three inches under the ground in the fall 
justice has never been done it, from an appre-jor winter, it will sprout along the stem every 
hension of its getting inco the fields, where cer-|few mches, and in 12 months will make a fence 


tainly it is much to be dreaded, as itis not again/of fair appearance. 


It is so easily done that an 


to be eradicated, for it would place the plough/old man of mine went round 27 acres in a month 


and the harrow at defiance ; or rather 
would increase its luxuriance. This erass is 
very sensible here, as in India, of drought above 
ground, but a single shower renews its vegeta- 
tion, It should be grown in meadows, apart 
from other fields, where, too, it does best.— 
Fifteen acres of it opposite Savannah, which; 
was land embanked from the river, fed, as I am 
informed, twenty head of horses, forty head of 
cattle, and one hundred sheep, under a former 
proprietor. Anxiety to keep it out of the rice 
ficlds, has been the cause why it has not been 
cultivated in such situations. 

In your Sd vol. Isee a letter from a gentleman 





they or two. 


Butit isonly a fente against strangers. 
\s soon as cattle and hogs are acquainted with it, 
they take to eating it as fr ely as so much clover. 
My fence has been completely destroyed by 
them, although it was beautiful bor a season and 
was protected by a deep ditch. 

lam fearful that the high expectations formed 
of the guinea grass will fail. My neighbors 
and myself have tried it repeatedly, and al 
though at each time, flattered for a while, with 
finding some means of perpetuating it, have in 
the end failed: and this is the difficulty, for the 
seed vegetates irregularly and reluctantly, and 
the roots are, nine times out of ten, destroved by 


in Bengal, to Dr. Mease of Philadelphia, giving|the winter frosts. 


directions about making indigo. This sounds a 


I have seen some remarks from a Pensacola 


littie curious tothose who know that it was a Mr.|correspondent respecting the kermes oak. We 


Gray, who went from Georgia, at the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war, and who 


have plenty of it growing about Darien, and if 
you desire it, can send you some branches with 


carried the American mode of manufacturing}the balls upon it. 


indigo to Bengal. Before that the Hindoos made 
indigo for their own use, but not for export ; and 
in a manner that would never have been injurious 
tous. They employed twoor three earthen ves- 
sels, into which they put small bundles of indi- 
go, and then poured warm water upon it; and 
after steeping a little while, they took out the 
indigo weed, added a small quantity of lime wa- 
ter, and, with ladles, stirred the fluid, until the 
fecula separated. All this is to be seen in the 
Asiatic researches and Asiatic registers, and 
»yrobably may be remembered by the venerable 

Ir.Law. Mr. Gray was a young man of clever- 
ness, in the employment of a Mr. Bowman of 
Charleston, making indigo on some plantations 
of his below Savannah. But differing in politics 
from his employer, he probably obtained letters to 
England, and patronage which carried him from 
there to India, where he introduced large steep- 
ers which would contain an acre of indigo weed 
at atime, and large beaters which would hold 
the contents of the steeper. The description of 
each is tolerably correct in the letter alluded to. 
Mr. Gray returned to England some = back 
a man of fortune and consideration. I have my- 
self believed, that the indifferent quality of 
our indigo was attributable to the badness of wa-) 
ter on the Sea Islands, where it was principally’ 
cultivated ; for how could it be expected that a de- 
licate dyecould be e..tracted where the menstruum 
that was employed was a turbid water, surchergec 
with salt and other extraneous substances: and: 
what has confirmed me in this opinion is to have 
seen through our pine country, in our domestic: 
manufactories, some of the most beautiful, the; 
most intense, and the most permanent blues, 
formed from indigo grown and manufactured in! 
that quarter. And this pine region is not more 
distinguished for its health, than for the excel-) 
lence of its water, found in pure whice sand at! 
the bottom of deep wells, sunk through hard and: 
ponderous clay. If ever, therefore, indigo is 
again a staple in this country, it should be culti- 
vated in that region. 
laborer, used to be four acres, producing from 
20 to 25 lbs. per acre. At the present price of 





indigo, this would very well remunerate, but © 
It is a crop, © 


was nothing at 50 cents per Ib. 


ywever, like flax and hemp, unpleasant, and 
ee Tg our southern states—Last year the seeds came to 


me en- Complete perfection, and are much more hardy 
almetto than I could conceive, as those seeds that fell 
here is from the grass, before I gathered the remainder 
it a trench is made, in the month of October, remained on the ground 
all winter, came up in vast abundante on the 


even offensive in its preparation. 

One of your correspondents makes so 
quiries as to the mode of planting the 
royal, or Spanish bayonet, as a hedge. 
pothing so easily raised. 
ard the stocks cut, and laid down horizontally, 


Very respectfully, dear sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
T SPALDING. 
The grass enclosed, together withthe draw- 
ing, has been sentto an eminent Botanist, for his 
observation and remarks.—Edit. dm. Far. 
RS () 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
GUINEA GRASS. 
Oaken Grove, Jefferson County, _—s 
26th August, 1823. 
Sir, 


The guinea grass has exceeded my most san- 
guine expectation; on the 25th April 1822, I 
sowed the small parcel of seeds (that you were 
polite enough to send me,) in my garden, in drills 
five feet apart ; inthe month of August following, 
the grass was 12 and 14 feet high ; in the month 
of September, when it shot out, 1t was 15 and 16 
feet high—a rich luxuriant crop, which shaded 
the ground completely from the rays of the sun ; 
from the above portion of seeds I got better than 
half a bushel—after distributing many portions 
in my vicinity, I planted a large lot, onthe 21st 
of April last, in drills six feet wide, on dry up- 
land, rather sandy, what we call good bottom 
land in this section of the state—the original 
growth was oak and hickory, on this soil it grows 
w.thout difficulty ; on this day, the 26th August, 
it is on an average 10 feet high, and completely 
overshadows the ground, notwithstanding the 
wideness of the drills. I think it would easily 
bear three curtings during our summer, though 
as yet I have cutthe part, that 1 donot wish 


‘to stand for seed, but once, and this again is five 


feet high and upwards—I think four or five feet 
is the best height for cutting ; when it stands 
longer, the stems become too thick, and it is 
hard to cure it yields an immense fodder from 
the quantity of ground planted, and the cultiva- 


The quantity grown to the tion of the crop is very trifling. 


Anestimate of what it would yield per acre, 
would indeed appear te be wonderful, until our 
itizens become a little better acquainted with its 
ultivation—however, I have little doubt but 
hat it will become very desirable in some parts of 





arst days ot May following—from which, I 
would infer that a short time betore this period, 
would be a good time for sowing the seeds, and 
if we suffer the grass tocome to perfection, we 
will be in no danger of losing the seed. 

As all our trials to form meadows, in the end, 
prove abortive with us, I have hoped tnat in the 
guinea grass we have found a good substitute, as 


our soil, the moisture of our atinosphere, and 
the intense heat of our sun. 
Respeccfully your’s, &c. 
ROBERT LOWRY. 
J. S. Skinner, Esa. 
——8 3) oe 


HARDY RICE SEED—rrom Governor 
Cuinron, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

4 bany, 25th August, 1823. 
_Sir—I have lately received from Joseph Sa- 
bine, Esq. Secretary of the Horticultuyal Society 
of London, a small package containing hardy nce 
seed from Ivomlah, a district in Napal, situate 
north-west trom the great valley adjoining to 
Minimaleh, and about six weeks journey trom 
calmandu. It was procured from Me.ce by the 
intercession of the british agent through the 
Court oi Ralmandu ; and it was accompanied by 

the tollewing memorandum 

“* Mode of sowing and cultivating the rice com- 
monly called Ivomiah Dhan. Take tie quanti- 
ty ot grain you intend to sow, and having collect- 
ed it into a heap in any cool jtace, cover the 
heap entirely with layers of moistened earth and 
rich manure mixed tegether. In the course of 
ten or twelve days, the grains of rice that have 
been thus covered up, will sprout and send forth 
green shoots. Whenever this operation takes 
place they are ready for sowing. The ground on 
which you intend to sow must be prepared as fol- 
lows. It is to be plentitully covered with water, 
and ploughed until the water becomes well mix- 
ed withthe earth. The grain is to be strewed up- 
on the ground whilst iv this saturated state, and 
it will assuredly thrive. Should it appear to 
require water afterwards, as the crop advances, 
water must be given.” 

From the position of the count:y of Napal, 
which, I believe, forms one of the ridges of the 
llinimaleh mountains, I take it for granted that 
the Ivomlah Dhan isa hardy grain, calculated 
for a climate considerably cold. It may probably 
suit Marlyand—and with a view that the experi- 
ment may be made, I have sent a small parcel of 
the seed, under a persuasion that you will dis,,ose 
of it in a way best calculated to promote the in- 
terests of agriculture. 

l avail myself of this opportunity to forward a 
discourse, which I hope may amuse a vacant 
hour, if any such occur in your well employed 
life. 
Iam, 
With great consideration, 
Your most 0.’t servant, 


DEWITT CLINTON. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 


The following extracts are made from the 
Editor’s reply to Governor Clinton, that it may 
be known hereafter what disposition has been 
made of his offering ; and that the result may be 
more certainly ascertained, we have requested a 
friend to furnish us with an account of the trial 
making to cultivate rice on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. 

Editor American Farmer. 





it appears perfectly adapted to the warmin of 
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Baltimore Post Office, : 
30th August 1823. 
DEAR Sir, 

This day brought me your favor of the 25th 
of August, and along with it a small parcel oi 
rice seed, which is the more acceptable, as a 
considerably extensive experiment is now ma- 
king in the reclamation of the marsh lands, near 
Vicnna, on the Eastern Shore of this State, by 
some gentlemer. of South Carolina, with a view 
tu the culture of rice:—To this enterprise they 
have probably been tempted by the very low 
price of such lands in this state :-—To ensure to 
at the most favourable result it will be of impor- 
tance to have obtained this small supply ot 
“ hardy grain calculated for a climate considera- 
bly cold.” 

The apprehension to be entertained is, that 
its crminating quality may have been destroyed 
by exposure to atmospheric influence, as I see it 
has been recently stated, by a committee of the 
South Carolina Agricultural Society, as one of 
tue remarkable properties of this grain, that 
though almost in:perishable as food, and though 
growing freely after being deeply buried many 
yoars in the ground, yet when exposed to the 
influence of the atmosphere, its vegetating power 
can scarcely be preserved beyond the year. 

You may rely on my making such disposition 
of your offering of this precious grain, as will 
afford the best chance of a successful result, 
happy in the opportunity of serving the most nu- 
merous Class of my patrons, 

J . * 


* * 
The first leisure hour which may present it- 
self, in the course of toilsome duties, shall be 
appropriated to the perusal of your discourse, 
from which I anticipate both pleasure and profit. 
Your essay on the habits of the Columbia Pigeon 
has been given to the Printer of the Farmer, as 
an interesting contribution to our stock of natu- 
val history—and here permit me to use this oc- 
casion to mention a curious fact which I have often 
observed in regard to the common grey squirrel 
of our country—<the castration of a large portion 
of the males—any one in the habit of shooting 
them, will recollect that many of the males are 
found to have been emasculated at an early age. 
For this extraordinary and cruel mutilation, 
some reason must exist in the eccnomy of that 





animal ; we might suppose it to be the desperate! 


but necessary device of a policy, teaching them 
to keep the increase of the species within the 
diminishing means of subsistence in old settle- 


extend to all the species, or is it confined to the 
common grey or black squirrel ?” 


> () <a - 


WOOL. 

A Mammoth Fleece —On the 2d June, Aaron 
Sherwood, of Bennington, Vt. sheared from one 
sheep eighteen pounds and fourteen ounces 
washed wool ; which is of a zoud quality, and 
about sixteen inches in length. The sheep is 
tour years old this season, and weighed, with 
the fleece on, one hundred and seventy eight 
pounds. ‘This we believe to be the largest fleece 
ever sheared in Vermont, or perhaps in the Uni- 
ted States —Benningion Guzette, 





On seeing the above in a Vermont paper, we 
wrote to Mr. Sherwood to ascertain the truth of 
the statement, and to ask,—the breed of the 
sheep—whether the fleece was not of more than 
one year’s growth—if not, the weight of pre- 
vious fleeces, and for a sample of the wool—to 
these enquiries we received the following prompt, 
polite and satisfactory answer. The fibre of the 
sample received is as stated—about 16 inches 
long.—dit. Am. Far. 


Bennington, September 8th, 1823. 
Mr. Sherwood received your letter of the 3d 
‘August, and wished me to answer it. 

The statement as to the amount of wool, is 
correct. He further says, that when the fleece 
was taken off it weighed 24 lbs. 6 ounces, owing 
perhaps to the dampness of the wool. fhe 
sheep having been washed three days previous 
to the shearing ; he then dried it thoroughly in 
the sun, and it weighed as stated. 

The buck was said to be a full blooded merino, 
of the Livingston breed, the ewe perhaps half 
merino, and of the common skeep of this coun- 
try. 

The sheep was never before sheared—these 
facts may be relied on. 

He sends you a sample agreeably to your re- 

est. 

The sheep was remarkably covered on his 
head and legs, so that he looked more like a 
bundle of wool, than a living animal. 
For AARON SHERWOOD, 
DAVID ROBINSON, Jr. 

I rather expect, myself, that the buck was not 
quite what was represented to Mr. Sherwood, 
though nearly so, 
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mcnts ; but that end wouid be better attained by} ro THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


extinguishing the power of generation in the 
f male, Can it be to prevent by anticipation, 
the fierce contention and exte: minating battles, 


that would ensue from a too great Sa of | 


males to females, as in the case of some other 


animals? 


RACE HORSES. 
Srr, 

In a Petersburg newspaper of the 11th of July, 
I have read a piece extracted from the ** Farmer,” 


But J forbear to trouble you with con-,;under the head of “ THE HORSE,” which seems 


jectures as to the cause or the object of a fact,/to have for its object the repressing of a spirit 

about the existence of which, only, do I feel'that has slept too long, and has but very lately 

assured ; and would not have mentioned the fact begun to revive : I mean the breeding and train- 

itself, but that 1 do not recollect to have observ-|ing of THE GENUINE BLOOD HORSE. In opposi- 

ed any such measure in the police of apy other|tion to the experience of ‘one of your constant 

family of the animal kingdom—nor have I seen readers,” é&c. &c. I will not oppose my own, but 

this one alluded to by any naturalist. ‘confidently rely upon that of every distinguished 

With great respect sir, writer on the subject, among whom I would re- 

I remain your obedient servant, fer more particularly to John Lawrence—mean- 

J. S. SKINNER while I s):ail endeavour as concisely as possible to 

note s ne of the more glaring errors of your 
“ constant reader.” 

1. ** The race horse is long backed,” and “ flat- 


To Gov. CLINTON. 


Extract from Gov. Clinton's answer. 


“ The fact which you mention respecting the 
Castration of a large portion of the males of 
squirrels is an anomaly in natural history. By 
whom is the mutilation inflicted? The ol. 
males, the mothers or young rivals? Does it 


sided.” ‘This is not generally true: neither is it 
necessary for bim to be * not less than sixteen 
hands high :’ nineteen out of twenty not reach- 
tis that neight. 


=. ** The race horse is a stumbler.’ When 





this is Lilé Case, It proceeds from his being train- 


ed very young to throw his whole weight on his 
shoulders. Put him in the riding house, and 
teach him to carry his chief weight on his haun- 
ches, and you will not find him to be a stumbler. 
His “‘ thin deep shoulders,” ‘‘ narrow breast,” 
and ** clean legs,” are the best securities against 
stumbling. The difference between him and 
the cold blooded horse, is as a carriage on springs 
to a cart. It is notorious that the best saddle 
horses ever bred in Virginia were of * the good 
old stocks,’”’ enumerated by your correspondent, 
which were the highest bred horses and best ra- 
cers of their day. Tothis blood the cavalry of 
Washington and Lee were indebted for their 
superiority over any other on the continent ; 
“ unfit,” as your “constant reader” pronounces It 
to be, “for the purpose of war,” and the true 
cause of “the superiority of the saddle horses 
thirty years ago ” is to be found in the superior 
pedigrees and performance of their sires and 
dams, when racing flourished all over the state. 

So far from being “unmanageable,” ** vicious,” 
or “timid,” they have been reproached with 
sluggishness. I never saw a thorough bred horse 
that, on the first trial flinched from the firing of 
a gun off his back: I never saw a cold blooded 
horse that would stand fire. They are danger- 
ously subject to take fright. 

The blood horse is originally from a hot cli- 
mate and arid soil; and where the base born 
suffocates with heat, and faints with fatigue, his 
wind and strength are untouched. Our sun burnt 
fields are green pastures to the deserts of Ara- 
bia, but we require the blood which is patient of 
hunger, thirst, heat, and labour, and that is the 
genuine Arabian.I]t will not bear exposure to wet 
and cold, so well as the other, neither does it 
produce the fastest trotters: in every other res- 
pect it has the decided advantage. ‘“* The long 
slouching walk,” tells on the road and in the 
|plough, especially on a hot sultry summer’s day. 
| 4. 1 knew the late Col. John Hoomes, of the 
| Bowling Green, well, and a most valuable man 
he was. He imported some very bad stallions 
that have much injured our breed of horses ; but 
we are indebted to him for the sire of Sir Archey, 
whose dam also was imported. Peace and ho- 
nour to.his hospitable memory ! 

5. The English have injured their breed of 
thorses by training two year olds, and even year- 
|lings, and running short races with light weights. 
Newmarket, and Epsom, and Doncaster, have 
doubtless melted princely fortunes, but where one 
has perished on the turf, a hundred have been 
ingulphed in the “ Hell’s,” and subscription 
houses of St. James’s street and its ncighbour- 
hood. We have put down billiard tables effec- 
tually, nearly abolished cards and dice, and _ ra- 
cing has been unknown, except in somethree or 
fonr counties. Meanwhile the gambling spirit, 
inherent in man, has taken the direction of 4ank 
stock, town firofierty and wild lands. What has 
been lost at these games? It were curious, but, 
I fear, impossible to tell, although we see the 
losers every where ; the winners no where. 

Atraveller, net ‘‘sixtv years since,” gives the 
following picture of our horses. 

“There are races at Williamsburg twice a 
year. Their purses are gained by the horse that 
wins two four mile heats out of three. T‘icy 
amount to £100 each, for the first day, an! £50 
each every day after ; the races commonly - 
tinuing for a week. There are also matches 1.4 
sweepstakes very often for considerable suis. — 
Besides these at Williamsburg, there are races 
established almost at every town and considera- 
ble place in Virginia; and frequent matches, on 
which large sums of money depend ; the ihabi- 
tants, almost to a man, being quite devoted to 
the diversion of horse racing. 
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“ Very capita! horses ure started here, such as 
would make no despicable figure at Newmarket; 
nor is their speed, bottom, or blood inferior to 
their appearance; the gentlemen of Virginia 
sparing no pains, trouble, or expense, In im- 
porting the best stock and improving the breed 
by judicious crossing. 

“Indeed nothing can be more clegant and 
beautiful than the horses bred here, whether for 
the turf, field, road or coach; and they have 
always fine, long, full flowing tails. Their stock 
is from old Cade, old Crab, old Partner, Regu- 
lus, Babraham, Bosphorus, Devonshire Chil- 
ders, the Cullen Arabian, Cumberland Arabian, | 
&c.in England, and a horse from Arabia, named| 
the Bellsize, which was imported into America, | 
and is now in existence, 

“ The Virginians of all rank and denominations, 








Mr. Lundy,” referring to an extract from a Lex- 
ington paper, purporting to be an effectual reme- 
dy tor the botts, (that prescription I have not 
seen, having mislaid that number,) signed “A 
Subscriber”—I have made similar attempts to 
destroy them, after dissecting the maw or sto- 
mach of horses which have been killed by botts, 
but have discovered nothing would kill the botts 
(which I tried) that would not kill the horse, if 
given to destroy the botts while in the horse. 1 
have concluded the only way to save or cure hor- 
ses, when attacked by botts, is to extract or make 
the horse discharge them—J have found them 


troublesome to horses before they had eaten into, | 


or fastened on the maw or stomach; indeed I 
have seen the botts collected in the throat of the 
horse, in such lumps or quantities, as to choke 
and kill the horse instantly ; which will always 


are excessively fond of horses, and especially {be the case if relief is not given, by inserting in- 


those of the race breed. ‘The gentlemen of for- 
tune expend great sums on their studs, generally 
keeping handsome carriages, and several ele- 
gant sets of horses, as wellas others for the race 





to the throat a mop, or the hand of the groom to 


dislodge them, returning them intothe stomach, 


when they so collect in the throat. The best 


and most effectual cure 1 have yet discovered, is! 


and road : even the most indigent person has his to dislodge and bring away the botts, which | 


saddle horse, which he rides to every place, and) 
on every occasion; for in this country nobody 
walks on foot. 
pleasure and their pride.” 

The best horses are now found, where the ra- 
cing spirit has not been suffered entirely to die ;| 
in a few contiguous counties of North Carolina 
and Virginia. I cheerfully concur with your 
* constant reader,” in devotion to “the good old 
stocks of Janus, Fearnaught, Jolly Roger, and 
Mark Anthony,” &c. and where such blood, (and! 
I may add that of Morton’s Traveller, Kitty 
Fisher, Baylor’s Shakespeare mare, Selima, and 
though last not least, Medley,) has been ee 
served undefiled, we need not look abroad for 
better. But I fear, where not extinct, it is 
greatly contaminated by unskilful and inconsid- 
erate crosses. I am acquainted with but one 
breeder, who possesses it in purity. 





PHILIP. 
—<a 0 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





SALIVATION OF HORSES. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

Having seen in your paper of the 8th instant, 
some remarks on the salivation of horses, it put 
me in mind of a remark of a young Irishman who 
resides in this neighbourhood, “ that if parsley! 
seeds were sown with the clover seeds, horses 
would not be liable to salivation.” The experi-| 
ment is worth the trial, as no expense will be) 
incurred thereby. l also recollect that several 
years ago, I saw a publication recommending} 
the sowing parsley as a pasture for sheep, the| 
writer having cured his flock of the rot by its| 
use. 





Your’s &c. 
A friend to Agricultural Improvement. 
Raleigh 13th August, 1823. 

Jom STRAWBERRIES—If the opinion of Arator, 
is correct that plants receive more nutriment 
from the air than from the earth, may not the) 
runners of strawberries be necessary for the 
collection of that food. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
BOTTS IN HORSES. 


fountain-Rock, dugust 25, 18253. 
DEAR Sir, 


have done, by drenching the horse affected, with 
warm blood, say one or two quarts, or more if it 


In short their horses are their}can be conveniently obtained, as there is no dan- 


ger im giving any quantity injuring the horse. 
As soon as the dose thus given, reaches the botts 
in the stomach, they will let go the maw or sto- 
mach to feast on the blood thus give.—which 
gives the horse instant relief, but of short coati- 
nuance it they are not speedily removed, which 
must be done by cathartics.—Say Linseed Oil, 1 
quart, or such quantity judiciously given as will 
purge treely ; keeping food, (except drinks, or 
bran tea warm) trom the horse until the opera- 
tion is over, during which gentle exercise is ad- 
visable, when it will be found the botts will be 
ireely disharged in so healthy a state, that acqua- 
fortis will be tound scarcely sufficient to kill 
them-—I have during the month when soft corn 
(roasting ears) were to be had, given the horse 
ot them te eat plentifully in preference to oil— 
they purge freely, and the slime brings the worm 
away forcibly. I have often tried this remedy 
after all efforts were suspended, and have rare- 
ly known it fail, and never when first used, or 
before the bott had eaten thro’ the stomach. I was 
led to the experiment of giving blood, from the 


Sasa SEIS 

j7> Our distant readers are warned that they 
may have confidence in what they see from the 
|pen of our correspodent above, in relation tothat 
jnoble animal, the horse.—Mr. O. is known to pos- 
jscss a stock of very superior horses, and to be 
jone of the best judges and masters of that ani- 
‘mal in this country.— Adit. Am. Far. 
A) 
From the New-Brunswick Times. 

It may materially promote the interests of ag- 
riculture, to offer, through the medium of your 
paper, a few remarks on the culture of Lucerne. 
This article (frequently denominated French clo- 
ver,) | have found by experience to be not-only 
one of the most convenient, but also the most 
profitable of any grass which can be cultivated. 
lt veyetates quicker in the spring than any 
other grass, it resists the effects,of droughts—it 
may be cut four or five times in the course of the 
season, and it will endure for at least twelve years’ 
|without beng renewed—of all other grass, it is 
the most profitable for soiling—I am fully of opi- 
mion, that one acre properly got in would be suifi- 
‘cient to maintain six head of cattle, from the first 
of May until November, for before it can be cut 
down in this way, the first part of it will be 
ready forthe scythe. Inglish writers have re- 
‘commended the drill system for this article, but 
in this climate I have found this to be entirely 
tallacious. ‘he proper mode to be adopted is, 
to have your land in good order, to sow it broad 
cast, and to get the seed in during the month of 
April or May. The plan I would recommend, 
would have to sow at the rate of 15 to 20 pounds 
to the acre to be sowed with it. The effect of 
this is, that the rye vegetates quickly, and serves 
as anurse to the young grass, against the heat of 
the scorching sun, and by the time the grass at- 
tains sufficient strength to protect itself, say in 
four or five weeks, the rye withers and apparent- 
ly dies. In the spring, however the rye will 
again come forth mixed with the Lucern, will 
‘add much to the quantity on the ground, and 
prove a most excellent feed for cattle. The rye 
icut green in this way, and before getting} into 
{seed willadmit of being cut two or three times in 
the course of the season, with the lucern, before 
‘it decays. 

The kind of soil most suitable for this culture, 
‘isa dry mellow loam—but a sandy or clay loam 


\reflection that it was the food of the bott, which’ wif also answer, provided it is not wet. Ina fa- 
jthey were in pursuit of—to obtain it I always vorable season, the Lucern may be cut the next 
‘have recourse to one or more of my healthy fall after sowing. After the first season, you may 
strong horses, as thie quantity desired may be. | eenerally begin to cut green for cattle, by the 
Though I have bled in the neck, and used the first of May, which saves your young pasture and 
blood of the horse affected, (when no other horse |js, in every respect, a very great convenience, as 
was convenient) without any hesitation, and I be |hogs and every description of auimals devour it 
lieve it will not be found injurious to bleed horses with equal avidity. Backward as this season has 
occasionally when in health, but rather benefi-|been, 1 have been turnishing a copious supply 
cial to most horses. : levery day to seven cattle, since 5th May, inst. 
I have known horses relieved when attacked [The seed can be procured at Thornburn’s or 
by botts in some instances, by killing the dung- other seed stores in New-York, at 40 to 50 cents 
null fowl and taking the entrails while warm and per pound, 
cramming them into the stomach of the hurse, A NEW-JERSEY FARMER. 
though I have not myself confidence in its curing: Perth- Amboy, May 15, 1823. 
or relieving, where the botts have taken fast: 
hold—to prevent botts, burn hickory wood into; — 
ashes and keep on hand for use, giving once a EXTRACTS FROM LATE NUMBERS OF THE 


week about one pint to each horse in his food; if}, Yondon Farmer’s Journal. 














oats, wet and sprinkle tie oats ; the horse will 
eat them without objection, and I think it, per- 
haps, the means of keeping horses in health, 
where they would, without the ashes fed, Aave 
been diseased from other causes, which your own 
investigation will, no doubt, inform you they are 
subject to 

I give yon the trouble of reading this reluc- 





I have read in the American Farmer, of the 
15th instant, a communication on the subject of 
betts in the stemach ef horses, addressed “ tof 


tantly, leaving it for gentlemen of more leisure and 
experience to attempt instruction or edification. 


NIMROD OWINGS. 





| An extraordinary Yearling Ram has been bred 
by Mr. Howgate, of Hay Park, near Knaresbo- 
rongh. He was yeaned in 1822; has had no 
other extra food than a few oats and beans ; he 
was shorn on the 21st April, 1823, which produ- 
ced 174 1b. of good without salve: live weight, 
without wool, 17 st. 4 lb.(141b. to the stone*) he 
stripped kind and handsome. Mr. Howgate also 








* 242 pounds, 
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bred his sire, dam, dam’s sire, and grand sire ; 
all which are pure Leicester: this account | 
correct, though stated rather different in som: 
other papers. 





Trotting Match for 7wo Hundred Sovere'-ns. 

The sporting match between Capt. Millard’: 
bay horse, Godolphin, and Mr. Harrington’s 
brown mare, took place on Monday, over two 
miles of turf at Wroxham, Essex. The match 
was to trot 18 miles against each other, and to 
earry nine stone. The horses started at opposite 





ends, and the race was won by the mare easy in 
the last two miles. She performed th 
65 min. 57 sec., the horse in 69 min. 25 sec. 
horse was backed at 5to 4 after the first two) 


miles, ee ; ‘ on : > : 
iries of Madrid. The conduct of the Regency'Ples to each pudding. 


—— 


Mahratta Justice. —-Vhe Prime Minister him-, 


self perambulates the bazaars, or market-places ; | 


and if he should happen to detect a tradesman,’ 
selling goods by false weight or measure, this 
great officer breaks the culprit’s head with a 
la ge wooden mallet kept especially for that pur-, 





Magnetism.—Iit is recorded and generally be- 


task in| _m ; ‘ ; 
The that tie Regency of Madrid have called on the the Juice together with the rind of one lemon 


ee me 


i various parts of the body. The poor child 
\ eyed as soon as possible to the infirma- 





By : parison of expenses attending parish} 
Work A . throughout Devonshire, up to Mid- 
Slimmer, ippears that, on an average, they 
a int 27d pence per week for each person 
t 1; the greater at 30d. and the lesser at 
2211. 


ibe French are at an enormous expense in 
Spain—not less, it is calculated than two millions 
of trencs perday! ‘The country is so exhausted, 


French Government to pay its numerous Secre- 
tarial, the Ministers, and the Public Functiona- 


does not please the French Cabinet. 





The King of Sweden’s son, the Crown Prince 
Oscar, married at Stockholm, onthe 19th June, 
the Prince Leuchtenberg, who is daughter of 
Prince Eugene Beauharnois of Josephine, late 
Empress of France. 


Madame de Reboul, who was instrumental in 


lieved by Mahomedans, that the tomb of their converting Loveday’s daughters to Catholickism, 
Prophet is supported in the air, at Mecca, by the in Paris, for her talent in the art, and as a com- 
action of equai and potent load-stones. [he pos- pensation for the persecutions she then underwent, 
sibility of such an occurrence has been justly ri- is thought by King Louis worthy of being canon- 


diculed as false and fabulous. Notwithstanding, it 
appears trom the Leeds Independent, that it is prac- 
ticable to suspend a person by these means. Mr. | 
Abraham, lecturer on this subject, by way of il-| 
lustration, suspended by means of an artificial; 
Magnet, a young gentleman, who, with the appa-, 
ratus, weighed upwards of seven stone. 





Died a few days since, at Preston, in a fit of, 
apoplexy, the Kev. John Harrison, Incumbent 
Curate of Grimsburgh, near Preston, and late! 
one of the Masters of the Free Grammar-school | 
at the latter place. This gentleman was pre- 
paring for publication an Aiymological Enchiridi- 
on, great part of which is printed; and what. 
renders it more remarkable is, that at the time of| 
his death, he was transcribing part of the copy, ! 
an. that moment finished writing the line “* sub- 
pena, a summons,” the ink of which was wet on 
the paper when he was found a liteless corpse on 
the floor, his spirit having been summoned to the 
bar of the Almighty. 

Died on the 8th inst. at Oatley, suddenly,’ 
Miss. M. Ward, of that place. She had been 
so excessively terrified by the thunder-storm of 
that day, as to be thrown into strong convulsion 
fits, which defied all medical and surgical aid, 
and terminated in her death the same evening. 





A woman residing in Duke-street dreamt one 
night last week, that her house was on fire, and 
actually got up in her sleep, and made her way 
out of the house, then suddenly returned, as- 
cended the stairs, and was upon the point of get- 
ting into bed, when she awoke ; being terrified 
by the remembrance of her terrific dream, she 
shrieked, and the fright had the effect of turning 
the whole mass of her blood. The pressure 
seems to have centred in her hand, which is 
frightiully swelled—we are grieved to add, that 
her medical attendant fears mortification will 
ensue.—Brighton Herald. 

A man and his wife, living in Sandgate, New- 
castle, having quarrelled on Tuesday last, the 
wife, ina fit of passion, threw oue of the chil- 
dren behind the fire, and betore it could be res: 





cued, it was most dreadfully burnt and scorched 


ised and is now therefore Saint Reboul ! 





The Sir William Curtis, which sailed on Fri 
day for the river, has on board £100,000 in spe 
cie for the Russian Government; also two bulls 
and two cows, of the best English breed, pur- 


~*~ 
4 


chased by Count Lieven for the EF 


sia. 


An arrangement has taken place between the! 


Directors of the Bank and the East India Com- 
pany, by which the former agree to lend the lat- 
ter £2,000,000 sterling, for two years, at the rate 
of 34 percent. interest, on the security of stock. 





A Frenchman being afflicted with the gout,! 


was asked, what difference there was between 
that and the rheumatism. ‘“ One very great dif- 
ference !” replied Monsieur—“ Suppose you take 
ore vice, you put your finger in, you turn the 
screw, till you bear him no longer—dat is de 


more, dat is de Gout.” 
ED QO oe———— 
USEFUL *?FCEIPTS. 

Flannel Cakes.—CUwo pounds of fl our, six eggs 
well beaten, one wine glass of yeast, a little salt, 
wet it with milk into a thick batter, and set it to 
rise, bake them on a griddle. 

Cocoa-Nut Pudding.—Half a pound of but- 
ter and half a pound of sugar beat to a cream, 
the whites of eight eggs well beaten, half a glass 
of brandy, wine, and rose water; and half a 
pound of cocoa nut grated fine, and mixed in to- 
gether by degrees. This quantity will make 
three puddings. One cocoa-nut is half a pound 
zenerally. 

Lemon Pudding.—Half a pound of butter and 
half a pound of sugar beat to a cream, five eggs 
beat toa high froth, grate in the rind of one large 
emon, and squeeze in the juice, then a'!d halt a 

lass of brandy, wine, and tose water, (the three 
together to .ake the half glass.)—Two pud- 
tings. 

Pumpkin Pudding —Half a pound of butter 
aalf a poundo sugar, beat toa cream, one pounc 
of pumpk.v, stewed and passed through the cul- 


mperor of Rus-; 


lender, iour eggs, one wine y!ass of ‘brandy, wine, 
and rose water, one tea-spoontul of spice. 

Potato Pudding —One pound of butter, one 
pound of sugar, beat to acream, one pound of po- 
tatoes boiled and passed through the cullendcr, 
leight eggs, one glass of brandy, one of wine, 
half a glass of rose water, one tea-spoonful of 
spice. 
| Orange Pudding —One pound of butter, one 
jpound of sugar, beat to a cream, one glass of 
| brandy, wine, and rose water, ten eggs beat to a 
high troth, pare two oranges and boil the rind 
till it is tender, (change the water twice or three 
jtimes) then beat it in a mortar, and squeeze in 


igrated, and the juice of the same. For apple 
‘pudding, add four large spoonsful of strained ap- 


| Almond Pudding.—-Half a pound of butter, 
jhalf a pound of sugar, beat to a cream, half a 
pound of almonds blanched, and beaten very fine ; 
beat them well together and add five eggs, one 
wine glass of brandy, wine, and rose water. 
if wo puddings. 

Tomata Catsufi—Wipe the tomatas clean, and 
slice them in a deep pan, to every layer sprinkle 
a handful of salt, let them lie twelve hours, put 
them ina skillet and let them boil four or five 
minutes, then strain them through a coarse cloth, 
‘to get all the juice, pour it in the skillet again, 
and boil it briskly thirty minutes ; to one quart 
of liquor add a quarter of an ounce of m <e, 
‘ginger, and half a quarter of an ounce of white 
pepper, strain it through a thin cloth, and when 
cold, bottle it, and cork it tight ; put four or five 
blades of mace, and six cloves in each bottle, 
and some nutmeg. Shake the bottle when used 


a () 


TO PREVENT WOOD BLOCKS FROM 
WARPING. 

When the blocks are not in actual use, and es- 
pecially after being wet, let them be taken out of 
the form, or exposed to the air soas to dry equal- 
ly on botla sides. If taken out of the form when 
wet, let them be set up on end or edge to dry, but 
jnot in the sunshine or near a fire. 
| Expensive blocks intended to furnish a great 
quantity of impressions, ought tobe washed with 
spirits of turpentine, and not wet with any thing 
else. 

When Ddlocks have already warped or sprung, 
place them on a damp cloth or paper for a few 


‘Rheumatis—den, spose you give him one turn hours, with the rounding side up. 


When straight set them up on end to dry. 

Unexperienced and careless workmen are too 
‘apt to leave them on the stoue or elsewhere, with 
‘the bottoms very wet, and sometimes at least one 
fourth immersed. This causes the bottoms of 
the blocks to expand, while the face remains of 
the original size ; of course it warps, and the 
ends become teo high, and the first impression 
trom it in this situation generally splits it, which 
the above suggestions if attended to, will pre- 
vent. 
| — 0: a ‘ 

The Tomb of Nafiolean Bonapfarte-—Several 
officers of a British vessel visited the tomy of 
Bonaparte in May last. The place where this 
great chief lies, is called Rupert’s Valley, an | is 
said to have been a very beautiful spot, It ex- 
cites much interest, and all visitors to the Island 
repair to the tomb. Twelve hundred persons 
visited the spot last year. One of the offi crs 
above mentioned says—* We sat down, John 
Bull like, about twenty of us, and very uns: ati- 
mentally emptied our basket and drank “ Peace 
to his shade.” Being a:xious ¢ have souethag 
ito shew that we brought fr: ils 


‘ Fed chitil 
house, we cut Slips of geraniuuis anu weeping 
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w liows, ana part ot the branch of one of the 


PHB PARI | 


trees large enough to make a snuff box.” 
—— eae 
It is estimated that the extent of the wate! 
and gas pipes under the pavements of London, is In compliance with an invitation from the 
bctween one thousand and one thousand twohun | President of the board, the TrusTKES OF THF 
dred miles! ‘Ihe roads of England only are|}MaryLanp AGricuLTuRAL Society, had their 
above fifty-six thousand leagues—more than one} first meeting on Wednesday last, at Hampton.— 
hundred and twenty thousand miles—five times|It was gratifying to see the punctuality with 
the circumference of the globe |! which they attended at an early hour, and the 
———==S0 cheerfulness and zeal with which they preceeded 
Prize Ox—The Ox which obtained the first to make the necessary arrangements jor the next 
premium at Brighton, has been purchased and Agricultural Fair and Exhibition, by the appoint- 
slaughtered by Mr. Walter Welsh, of this town, ment of committees to award premiums—the 
and will be for sale this day at his stall No. 4,'designation of marshals, &c. After dinner the 





BALTIMORE, FrRipay, SEPTEMBER 26, 1823. 





Fanueil-Hall. Tle was fatted by Mr. Josiah Mor- trustees, with other invited guests, were very 
ton, of Hatfield ; and weighed as follows : agreeably entertained with a view of General 
Ibs. Ibs. |Ridgely’s fine stock of horses, cattle, sheep, 

Fore Quarter, 443 | Tallow, 169 (and hogs, and at the close of the afternoon sepa- 
Do. prod Hide, 155 |rated, with the understanding, that the next 

Hind Quarter, 336 —_ (meeting will be held on Wednesday the 15th 
Do. 353 Total, 189g |day of October at 10 o’clock, A. M., at Col. Ni- 





cholas M. Bosley’s residence on the York turnpike. 
The proceedings of the day will be published in 
detail. 


Boston paper. 





Kdilorial Correspondence. 





SS 0 a 
LATEST FROM EUROPE.—The old line 
ship Amity, Capt. Maxwell, arrived yesterday 
morning from Liverpool, whence she sailed early | 


"Extract from Nelson County, Sefit. 3d, 18253. 
“The crop of wheat generally very fine with 
us, better than they have been since 1820. The 





rye is hetter than I ever saw it. The oat crop, 
not so good—the crop of corn, which is now 
made, isa very abundant one:—I think there 
was much more than an average crop planted, 
owing to the great scarcity, and very high price 
of that article forthe last two years. The corn 
crop being larger, the tobacco crop is consequent- 
ly smaller than usual, but what is in cultivation 
promises to turn out well. The clover sown last 
spring has taken, with me, better than it ever 


did.’ -—— 
i>? INFORMATION REQUESTED. 
You will greatly oblige me, and probably a 


information you may possess, or be able to pro- 


on the morning of the 18th of August.--It would ap 
pear from the remarks of the 7raveller that the ob- 
ject of the Duke d’Angouleme in leaving Madrid, 





{September 26, 1823. 

The inquiries for Carolina rice, have been fre- 
quent, but not so frequent as might have been ex- 
pected from the very unfavorable weather during 
the present week ; 150 tierces have been sold at 
17s. 6d. to 18s, €d. for good old, and at 20s. for 
pretty good new, which is an advance of Is. per 
cwt. Larger sales might have been effected, but 
the holders were unwilling to sell at the present 
currency, 

The weather during the week having continu- 
ed wet and unsettled, we have experienced rather 
an extensive demand for grain, and wheat has ad- 
vanced 4d. to 6¢. and Oats 1d. to 2d. per bushel, 
since Saturday last. 

The Turkish fleet, consisting of 120 sail, among 
which are several frigates of the largest size, and 
15,000 troops, sailed on the 4th June from Andre 
Capo d’Oro towards the Peloponnesus. The 
Greeks are preparing for the struggle, which it 
is anticipated will be an arduous one. Recent 
accounts from Tripoliza give a very favorable 
view of the affairs of the Greeks. 

Private letters from Smyrna, dated June 2, 
state that it was the general opinion there, that a 
war would ensue between Russia and the Porte. 


———== 


BAI.TIMORE MARKET. 
PRICES CURREA T—correcreD WEEKLY. 
Flour, best white wheat, $7—Howard street, 
from wagons, $6 874 a 7—Superfine, $6 50—fine 
do. $6 25—Wharf, do. $6 25, cash—White wheat, 
$1 25 to 1 35—Red do. $1 18 to $1 23, afew salesat 


was to put a speedy termination to the present war, $1 25—Rye, 40to45 ct»—Corn, 38 a 40 cts.—wharf 
for which purpose he had actually opened a corres- Oats, 26 a 30 cts — wagon Outs, 31 cents—Beef, 8 
pondence with a few members of the Certes. His cts. per lo.—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50, per cwt.— 
views were, however, defeated in consequence of Bacon, hog round, $10—Pork, $7 50 per c. Ib., 
the refusal ot the Cortes to enter into any nego- 6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 5 to 6 cts. per 
ciation unless through the mediation of England, lb.—Beans, retail, $150, cargo price, 1 124— 
which of course the Duke could not accede to. Peas, retail, 75 a 80 cts., cargo price 58 a 60 cts. 


|What will be the result of this state of affairs it —Red Clover Seed, $6—--Orchard Grass do. $3-- 


. * ¢ | 
great number of your subscribers, by giving any | 
} 


cure, as to the erection of grist or saw mills, 
upon brick instead of stone foundations. Ifas 


Herds’ Grass do. $3---Timothy do. $4—~- 
Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cents—-Whiskey, from 
the wagons, 28 to 30 cts. per gallon including the 
barrel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do. 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, $6 00,—Herrings, No. 1, 
2 70 per bbl., No. 2, $2 374-—Fine Salt, 60 to 


is impossible for us to form any opinion. 
[Vew York paper. 





LivERPOOL, Au ut 16, 
COTTONS at the beginning ot the week were 


the experiment ever been made, and has it been excessively dull, the sales for the first three days 
found to answer well, and be impervious to wa- amounting only to 1200 bags; on 1 hursday, how- 
ter? If it has, then how thick were the walls everthere wasa revival of demand, which con- 


at the foundation, and at top, and will they an-|tinued during yesterday, and a slight improve-| 


swer where the head of water is from 10 to 15,ment in price took place in bowed. We still, ; 
feet high ? What is the best and cheapest ce-| however, have to quote an average depression of; 


ment for such walls? and will not the brick 
moulder away when they come in contact with 
the water? Information upon these points, as 
well as any other, which may be deemed impor- 
tant for a man desirous of making the experi- 
ment, will be thankfully received by your — 





Edisto Island, S. C. September 14, 1823. 
Sir—lIt affords me great pleasure to state th t 


about jd per lb. from the quotations of Saturday 
last. Bowed have been chiefly sought after, and 
about 1500 bags principally of this description| 
have been taken by speculators, scarcely any one 


65 cts. per bush., coarse, do. 70—Butter, (fir- 

kin) 14 cts. per Ib —Eggs, 124 cts. per doz.— 

New Hay, $15 per ton, old do $18—Straw, $8. 
MaryYLanp ‘Tosacco.—No sales, 


eS 














To Farmers and others. 


EASTMAN’S PATENT CYLIUNDRICK STRAW CUTTER, 
The proprietor continues to manufacture the 


of the trade having visited us this week. Brazils above machines, six doors above Eutaw, in Mar- 
have been neglected, and scarcely any thing has ket-street, where he has a considerable number 
been done in Orleans. The total sales amount to|on hand for sale, and where gentlemen are res- 
4800 bags, viz. 2770 Boweds, 8 3-8 to 10d ; 80 Or-|pectfully invited to call and examine their work- 





leans, 9jd. to 104d; 240 do. 114d. to 12d; 240/manship, and witness their operations.—They are 


an association has recently been organised on this| Tennessee and Mobile, Sjd.to 9 7-Sd ; 145 Sea! warranted to feed and cut with ease and facility 
Island, under the style and title of “ the Agri- Islands, 15d. to 18d ; 10 Stained do. 10d. 


cultural Society of St. John’s, Colleton, S. C.” 
The Constitution of this society would have 
been transmitted for publication, but as its provi- 


sicas differ in no essential points, from tke funda-'rather numerous, and prices have consequently 


mental articles of any similar institution, it was 
deemed unnecessary. 
The following are the officers eleeted for the 
ensuing year, to wit; 
Joseph Jenkins, Sen’r. President, 
Wiltiam Seabrook, Sen’r. Vice-President, 
Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, Cor, Sec. 
Col. Joseph E. Jenkins, Rec. Sec. 
diweard VWaAaley, Treasurer. 
1 have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obd’t servant, 
W. 3. SEABROOK, Cor. Sec. 


The transactions in Tobacco have been very 
limited, and prices are without alteration. 
The arrivals of Stockholm Tar have become 





receded a little ; 1400 barrels have been sold at 
16s. 6d. ; some of the largest holders, however, 
still require 17s. 

Montreal Pot Ashes have improved in demand, 
and 280 barrels have found buyers at 42s. to 42s, 
6d.; Pearl Ashes also have advanced, 200 bar- 
rels having been sold at 39s. 6d. to 40s. ; both de- 
scriptions se very firm at the advanced prices, 
and holders are very reluctant to proceed intheir 
sales, even at the highest currency of this day. 
States’ Ashes also are in demand and have found 
puyers at 43s. 6d. to 45s. for Pots ; about 150 bar- 
reis have been sold. 





every kind of long forage, straight or tangled, 
even corn stalks and cane tops. His smallest 
sized machines ure capable of cutting from 60 to 
70 bushels per hour, price $45 to 50.—His next 
size, price $60, from 80 to 100 bushels per hour. 
The simplicity and durability of these machines 
must render them an object to every farmer, par- 
ticularly as they caw be worked by the most 
awkward hands and by boys—All orders, money 
enclosed, will be punctually attended to. 
JONATAAN S. EASTMAN. 

N. B. He will dispose of the patent right for 

any state in the Union on reasonable terms. 


- 
—————— 
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AGRICULTURE. 
INTERESTING EXTRACTS—from Agri- 
cultural and other Addresses and Memoirs, on 

file in the office of the American Farmer. 


An ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC FROM THE TRUS- 
TEES OF THE GARDINER LycEuM. 


It will doubtless be remembered by the citizens 
of this state, that at the last session of the Le- 
gislature, an institution was incorporated by the 
name of the Gardiner Lyceum, the object of 
which was stated to be, “ to give to mechanics 
“and farmers such a scientific education, as 
“ would enable them to become skilful in their 
“ professions.” The trustees, having began an 
edifice of stone for the use of the Lyceum, and 
having made arrangements for the commencement 
of instruction the ensuing winter: think proper 
to give to the public, a more detailed account of 
the origin of the institution, and of the plan, up- 
on which they mean to proceed. 


The small number of mechanics acquainted 
with those principles of natural philosophy, upon 
which the successful operation ot their arts de- 
pend, has been long a subject of regret. Ar- 
tists, it is true, are found in various departments, 
who by means of uncommon natural talents are 
able to acquire the knowledge of those scientific 
principles which are most needful to them ; but 
those to whom nature has been less liberal, can 
only execute in the way in which they have 
been taught; and while they adopt the rules and 
recipes of their predecessors, are obliged to per- 
form much unnecessary labor, because they are 
unable to distinguish the essential from the acci 
dental parts of their processes. And even those 
of superior endowments are obliged to spend 
mnch Isbor in acquiring principles, which are 
among the first rudiments of a regular education. 
Nor have our farmers hitherto had that know- 
ledge, which would enable them to improve the 
powers of their soil, or the machines necessary 
tor cultivating it, and preparing their produce 
for market. The knowledge necessary for these 
descriptions of persons is confined to colleges ; but 
science is there taught, not to persons, who are to 
make a practical use of it in after life, but as 
apart of a course of general education to those, 
who are destined for the liberal professions. The 
details of the practical application of science to 
the particular arts would be altogether inconsist- 
ent with the objects of these institutions. Nei- 
ther could those, who are to support themselves 
by manual labor spare the time, or meet the 
expense of a collegiate course, with its long 
train of preparatory studies, particularly when a 
large part of that course would not-only be use- 
less, but would serve to give them a distaste for 
their fyture pursuits in life. 

To supply this deficiency was the object of the 
projectors of the Lyceum ; and although there 
was no existing institution to which they could 
refer as a prototype ; yet they felt a confidence, 
that their views were so practical, and so obvious- 
ly useful, and so easily carried into effect, that 
they must meet with the approbation of the pub 
lic. Nor have they hitherto been disappointed. 
Having obtained what aid they could from the 
neighborhood, where the institution was to be lo- 
cated ; they stated their viewstothelegisiature, and 





a 





confidence, that the legislature having approved 
their object and encouraged them to proceed, 
would not suffer their exertions to be lost, or 
the public to be deprived of the benefits of so im- 
portant an institution for want of its fostering 
aid. Their plan has likewise received the ap- 
probation of many gentlemen of intelligence, 
some of whom have been engaged in the higher 
departments of instruction themselves, and others 
of whom have visited the mest celebrated pla- 
ces for education in different parts of Europe. 
They have allthought the institution much want- 
ed, and that if properly conducted, it could not 
fail of being bighly useful, and of being the 
means of similar institutions arising in other 
parts of the country. 

The practical utility of science cannot be 
coubted, in anage where its investigations have 
preduced such astonishing improvements as inthe 
present. There is scarcely an art, which has 
not directly or indirectly received from it impor- 
taut services, for science must necessarily be the 
foundation of every art. Not that the arts origi- 


difficult to an uneducated mechanic, is made per- 
fectly simple and easy by science. The value 
of science is particularly felt by the mechanic, 
when any thing is to be accomplished out of the 
common course of his business. Instead of wast- 
ing his labors in guessing and trying ill-conceived 
experiments, the scientific mechanic knows at 
once, where to direct his efforts ; and can pre- 
dict with some degree of certainty, the result, 
before the experiment is made. 

All machines are capable of modification and 
improvement; and it is not so much by the in- 
vention of new machines as by the modification 
of old ones, that ingenious mechanics have rend- 
cred so much service to the public. ‘This is par- 
ticularly the case in a new country. The expen- 
sive machinery of Europe, however useful among 
a dense population, could not be rendered profit- 
able ina country with so thin and scattered a po- 
pulation and so little capital as our own ; and where 
therefore machinery must be cheap, and easy in 
its construction before it can be of general utility. 
But a mechanic must be extensively acquainted 








nate in the speculations of the philosopher, or}with machinery, and the principles upon whic’ it 
cannot be practised without an acquaintance)!S constructed, before he is able by slight altera- 
with science. On the contrary they frequently “ons to apply machines to new purposes ; or so 
owe their beginnings to accident ; and the know-/to simplify their construction as to bring into ge- 
ledge ef the art is but the knowledge of a few |neral use those, that were otherwise too expen- 
insulated facts. These facts, observed by the sive 

man of science, lead him to an investigation of} With a view to furnish to farmers and mechans 
their nature, and the laws according to which ics the educatiou here represented as so useful, 
they are produced. He discovers what is neces- the Gardiner Lyceum has been established ; and 
sary and what is accidental in ‘he process, and the course of study will be arranged with a par- 
thus infers an easier and cheaper mode of arriv- ticular reference to the wants of those classes, for 
ing at the same result. Chemistry, as a science,’ whose particular benefit itis designed. As soom 
has scarcely existed half a century. and yet no as a suitable apparatus can be procured, lectures 
science can so proudly boast its contributions to, will be given upon the sciences there taught ; and 





the arts. To many trades it is absolutely neces- 
sary; and to almost all, highly beneficial. The 
tanner, the bleacher, the dyer, the druggist, the 
manufacturer of pot and pearl ashes, of soap, of 
copperas, and all the salts of commerce, of spirit- 
uous and fermented liquors; all these and very 
many more find their arts dependant upon chemi- 
cal processes. The mason needs chemistry to 
mix properly the ingredients of his mortar, the 
blacksmith to temper his edged tools, and even 
the baker to ferment his bread. It is true, these 
arts may be, and are successfully practised by at- 
tentive and intelligent persons, ignorant of sci- 
ence ; but a knowledge of chemistry would ena- 
ble men of an inferior class of mind to become 
skilful, would make the success of all more cer- 
tain, enable them to invest:gate the causes of oc- 
casional failures, and to guard against their recur- 
rence. 

Agriculture, too, depends much upon chemis- 
try. It is the business of this science to investi- 
gate the nature of soils, the causes of their fer- 
tility or barrenness, to ascertain the composition 
of manure, and the kind best suited to give 
fruitfulness to each kind of soil. The experie:ce 
of Lavoisier, who in a few years, doubled his 
crops, is sufficient to prove the utility of chemis- 
try, when applied to the cultivation of the earth. 


lity. 
name of natural philosophy are useful. 


motion, the general principles, upon which all 





machinery is constructed and operates, and the na- 
ture and lawsor the various moving forces, is al- 


But chemistry is not alone in its practical uti-| 
Ail the sciences which come under thejonly those, which are best adapted to his future 
A know-}; wants, 
ledge of mechanics, which teaches the laws of} 


the great benefits which they expected to be de-; most indispensably necessary to the practical 
rived from the establishment of the Lyccum ; a who is charged with the care or the 
at the same time the inadequacy of their own)|constfuction of machinery. In the construction 
means to carry it into effect, without pecuniary it will enable him to accomplish his business with 
aid from the State. An act of incorporation was more ease and certainty. The formation of the 
readily granted ; and the trustees after mature teeth of wheels and pinions, e. g so that machines 


deliberation determined to do every thing upon! shall neither be retarde by unnecessary friction, 


the application of those sciences to the arts will 

be illustrated as fully, as the nature of lectures 

jwilladmit. As fast as the funds of the institution 
will allow, models will be procured of the best 
machines employed in the useful arts. Specimens 
will likewise be collected of the natural produc- 
tions of the country, as opportunity offers; and 
they will be deposited in a cabinet in the Lyceum. 

Candidates for admission to the Lyceum will be 
required to produce certificates of good moral 
character, and will be examined in the four fun- 
damental operations of Arithmetic ; Addition, 

Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division, both 

upon simple and compound numbers, and in Re- 

duction. It is also very desirable, that English, 

Grammar should be understood by those entering 

jthe Lyceum ; and although the trustees do not at 

ipresent consider it as an indispensable requisite, 
jyet they hope it will have been studied by persons, 

‘applying for admission. The studies at the Ly- 

‘ceum will be— 

‘For the first year. Arithmetic, Algebra Geome- 
try, the Trigonometry, Mensuration of Surfaces 
and Solids, and Book Keeping. 

In the second year. Surveying, Navigation, Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics and Che- 
mistry. 

No student will be required to attend to all the 
branches of instruction for the second year; but 








He will likewise be instructed in the 
practical application of the knowledge thus ac- 
guired to the particular art, which he is to prac- 
tice, 

Two years will complete what is deemed an 
essential course ; but instruction will be afforded 
to those who wish to continue their studies anoth- 
er year. 

The studies fog the third vear will be— 

Other branches 6f Natural Philosophy, the high- 
er branches of Mathematics, Natural! History, 
and the first volume of Stew art’s Philosophy oF 





their part to carry the institution into effect, with; nor rendered irregular in their motions, which is 


OL» 5.—28, . 


the Mind. 
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There will be regular exercises in English cou 
position ; and each Monday morning all the class- 
es will be instructed in the principles of natura! 
and revealed religion. ‘There wil be three terms, 
and three vacations in each vear. One vacatio 
will be of five weeks from the first Wednesd 
in July; one of two weeks from the third Wed- 





nesday in December, and one of the two weeks! 
from the first Wednesday in April. The price! 
of tuition will be eight dollarsa term. four stu 
dents of good t:lents, but needy, will be admitted) 
withovtcharge. Boarding and lodging can be ob-) 
tained near the Lyceum at one dollar and a half 
per week. 

The trustees consider the location of the Ly- 
cecum in the town of Gardiner as peculiarly for- 
tunate, from its central position, on a navigable 
river, in a popu ous neighbourhood and fertile 
country, where commerce is continually extend- 
ing; and in a town possessing uncor monly fine 
mill privileges, and which already ofers tothe 
student in mechanics the e>hibition of a greater 
variety of machinery moved by water, than can 
be found in any other town inthe State. In the 
first organization of an institution, so novel in its 
nature, it seemed necessary, that the tiustees 
should be selected from its immediate neighbor- 
hood, for the convenience of frequent meetings ; 
but this necessity will no longer exist when the 
institution is fairly in operation; and for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the views of different classes 
of citizens, respecting the management of an in 
stitution of such gencral utility, the trustees have 
determined to petition the legislature at their 
next session, to enlarge the board of trustees, and 
to form a board of visitors, composed of gentle- 
men of respectability, but residing  princi- 
pally at adistance; before whom the proceed- 
ings of the trustces may be brought at stated pe- 
riods, and confirmed, modified or annulled as they 
may deem proper. 

The trustees inform the public that the insti- 
tution will go into operation early in January, un- 
der the auspices of the Rev. Benjamin Hale, re- 
cently a tutor in Bowdoin College, whom they 
have chosen Principal of the Lyceum, and Lec- 
turer in Natural Philosophy ; and that from his 
zeal, capacity and acquirements they feel assur- 
ed, that the experiment (for such it must be yet 
considered) will be fairly tried. 

The trustees conclude their address with ex- 
pressing their confidence, that as they are engag- 
ed in an object calculated to meet the wants of a 
state, which possesses all the requisites for becom- 
ing great, and distinguished in agriculture, manu 
factures and commerce, that they shall not want 
the support and encouragement of the public. 
They are engaged in ro private enterprise 
They expect to profit no particular class of men ; 
but to aid those, who form the bone and sinc w, 
and muscle of the body politic. They aim at 
the public good, and they hope for the public 
patronage. 

R. H. GARDINER, Per Orpser. 


— 0a 


From the Memoirs of the Board of Agricu 
of the State of New York. 


OBSERVATIONS ON FATTENING CAT 


{[ By a Gentleman of Columbia.) 

This subject offers to our consideration thes: 
points —Can it be made a distinct branch of ag- 
riculture, with advantage to the tarmer ?— And 
what is the best and most profitable mode of at- 
taining this object ? 

lt is every where observed, that this business, 
@ a small sale or the feeding of a i. w cattie, 


is more for convenience than gain. Every far- 
mer wants, and, it is presumed, provides his fa- 
mily with a sufficiency of this necessary article, 
the cost or trouble of which he seldom or never 
counts; and most farmers have some cattle to 
dispose of in the course of the year—young stock 
that sre supernu nerary, some cows to turn off, and 
a yoke or twoof old oxen. These must be dis- 
posed of atany rate. 

Now we all know, that selling lean cattle, ei- 
ther in spring or fall, is a peor business at best, 
even when they can be sold at all ; and the only 
way to obtain any thing like a fair price, is to get 
them ready for the butcher as early as possible. 
It they are in good pasture trom the middle of 
May tothe middie of August, they will sell, as 
there is generally a demand by those who retail) 
them inthe country villages and towns ; poor! 
enough to be sure is the meat, but it goes by the 
name of beef. To keep on hand this kind ot 
stock for three mouths longer, that is, to the 
middle of November, when the markets are so 
fully supplied, they will seldom pay for tici 
keeping. As an article of agricultural profit, 
it willnever do; asa matter of convenience and 
necessity, we must make use of it If then, in a} 
domestic way, this turns to so little profit, let us 
next examine whether, on a large scale, it can be 
made better. In the spring, lean cattle, as steers 
and oxen, may generally be purche sed low, and 
in six months, being kept in good pasture all 
that time, they will be fat, or at least in good or-|! 
der. Now what have they cost? An ox, on the! 
15th of Mav, of moderate size, will cost, on an 
average, $25; keeping tillthe 15th of Novem 
ber, will not be less than $1! per month, that is, 
$5 ; expense of sending to market, 100 milcs 
distant, $2 50; interest on the purchase moacy, 
including risk, at 10 per cent, is $2. 50—then your 
ox has cost S36. He will not sell at that season’ 
for more than $40—a poor profit indeed of 54. 
This article will then seldom answer, unless 
where land is at alow price, and very distant 
from market. Ihave known several trials made, 
and by attentive experienced farmers, who have, 
after a year or two, given it up. 

Let us next examine whether winter stall feed-| 
ing will dobetter. If cattle are in very good cr- 
der, or half fat, the 1st of Decen er, they may 
be made fit for market in three months, and 
feeding for that time will cost 425. If they are 
in ordinary store order, it will require six months 
feeding, which will cost at least $30. Now it is 
easy to calculate whether the price you will; 
then obtain for them will pay the first cost, risk, | 
interest, and expenses ; if so, stall feeding will) 
do, otherwise not. My own experience has 





taught me that it will not do--others will judge} 
jswer well, but are more expensive still—cabbage 


for themselves. 


These observations apply particularly to far-)tve same. 


ed feed :n sufficient quantity for whatever mode 
of feeding he undertakes. Fattening on grass, or 
in the stall, are the two modes of managing this 
business : on grass, the best way is to buy young 
cattle, particularly three or four year old steers, 
in the month of November ; to keep them in the 
vard all winter, fed partly with straw and partly 
with hay, but so as to have them in good order in 
the spring ; and these cattle should not be of the 

rgest sizes, rather middling, such as will come 
to about six hundred weight the four quarters, 
when fattened. Such may generally be bought 
for $20 or 425. They must have good pasture 
for four months, for if that fails, the profit is 
gone. But us we cannot controul the seasons, in 
case a severe drought takes place, the only re- 
medy is alittle grain, or rather meal, given daily, 
Proviited they are thus fed, they will be ready 
for sale by the middle of September, and gene- 
rally at this time, cattle of the above size are in 
good demand ; if kept later, the markets are 
glutted, and the price always lower. 


The middle of September, such cattle, weigh- 
ing 600 pounds the quarters, will not sell for 
more than 536, or $6 per hundred. They have 
cost, first 20, next winter keeping, hay 82 50, 
straw, 42 50, four and a half months grass, $4 50, 
interest for ten months on $20, at 7 per cent. $1 
16,--then the profit is about $5,—besides the 
i This is no great encouragement, yet I can 
make no more of it, and have often made less. 

In pursuing this subject, we now enquire, what 
is the most economical and profitable way of win- 
ter feeding ? We must first know what an ox 


TiSa. 


‘requires to fatten him, suppose he will give 800 


poundsof beef. It has been already said that he 
may be made fat in three months, or one hundred 
days, if in good siove order when put up. Let 
this time be allowed. He will eat, every twenty- 
four hours, 14 pounds of hay, cost 6 cents; haifa 
bushel of potatoes, 124 cents, and 8 quarts Indian 
meal, 124 cent; being S1 cents a day, or $31 
for the hundred days. This I have verihed by 
many trials; afd the interest $1 75, together 
making $5275, which, added to the first cost, 
$25, then the ox has cost +57 75. If the beef is 
sold at $8 per cwt.in March, it leaves only $6 
25, profit. There are several other articles of 
food on which cattle may be fatted; but the 
above is the most economical that I know. Oil 
cake is the quickest to fatten with, and where it 
can be had, it is advisable to use it instead of In- 
diau meal ; the price is about 56 cents per bush- 
el, ground, and the quantity from 4 to 8 quarts 
per day. 


To fattcn an ox on turnips will require two 
bushels a day, with 10 Ibs. of hay. Carrots an- 


From all these we exempt premium 


mers at a distance from the city markets; those/cattle, and these made up for shew. Sure I am 
who are near have the advantage of wuiting, and) that thefee ervevergetspa |, unlessheis gratified 


watching the rise and fall; not so with those ata 
distance. The inference from the observations 





with seeing his oxen dressed up with ribbons, 
ind his name in the papers. It was told me as a 


made, lead to the conclusion, that stall feeding is}! ict, that one gentleman from Orange county, 
not so profitable as is generally thought ; yet some | ho hac just sold in New York ten very fine cat- 


able and intelligent farmers parsue the practice.| tle, being asked how much profit he had made by 
How they manage, it would be very desiranle to} the se as they had been fed eighteen months, an- 
know. We, who have been unsuccessful, would/5 wered he had just made a loss of 430 a head, 
be enabled to correct our errors, and others/ although they were sold at a high price. Where 
would obtain information which they may other-|then go all the profits, for beet is still at a good 
wise search for in vain. When the fasmer or) price when cur up? Phe answer is, to the butch- 
rragier undertakes to make the fattening of cat-jer, ho realizes from 25 to 30 per cent. on good 
tle his business, the first prer quisite ts, that he be) eattl No wonder then that they make such 
a judge, and a good one too, of the worth of cattle} ample fortunes, and that they wallow in wealth, 
» he judwes by| wile the poor industrious farmer plotds along 

e eve and ha next he must have at com-|#ith wnall gaias indeed. I have only t& 
nand a capital in cash, to ible bin to buy with}edd, that these Ooservatiows are tae result of 
most advantage ; and then he mast have provid-|¢xperience, and not of idle speculation. 


in all their different stages, of wii 
very 


spe 


the 
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"ON THE APPL..CATION OF STABLE 
MANURES. 
[By J. Bun, of Albany.) 

The experiments of Arthur Young, and of oth- 
er practical and scientific farmers, have demon- 
strated, that animal and vegetable manures, 
which undergo a complete process of fermenta- 
tion in the cattle yard, or upon the surface of the 
ground, lose from 30 to 60 per cent. of their fer- 
‘tilizing properties ; and if properly spread, and 
buried under the soil, that this loss is prevented 
—and that a decomposition does immediately 
take place, even of dry straw, sufficient to answer 
valuable purposes to the first crop. Mr. Young, 
whose correctness and practical knowledge will 


ja liquid, or impalpable powder, is throwing 


away one half of their value. And peas and flax 
do not do well under their first operation. Ar- 
thur Young’s rule, and it is a good one, is, always 
to apply your manure to hoeing crops. 

These are Indian corn, potatoes, beans, anc 
the whole family of vegetables. ‘hese can bear, 
and they want, all the gasses which are evolved 
in the first process of fermentation. The gasses 
open the texture of the soil, and render it pervi- 
ous to heat, air, and light, and impart food to the 
young plants ; and che hoeing process exterininate 
all useless plants and renders the grouad clean and 
loose. When applied tothe maize crop, the ma- 
nure should be spread before the last ploughing. 





not be questioned by any one who knows his bi- 
ography or his usefulness, measured five equal 
pieces of ground: upon the first piece he put no 
thing ; on the second he buried drv straw, chop 
ped fine ; on the third, straw steeped three hours 
am fresh urine ; on the fourth, straw steeped fif- 
tecu hours; and on the fifth, straw steeped three 
days in like manner. The whole was sowed with 
barley. ‘The produce of each piece, ia grain, 
andin weight of grain and straw, was as follows :— 


Grain Wt. of grain and straw 
No. 1, 9 . . - - - 48 
hh ie ae ee Sa 
het a a a a a 
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This experiment demonstrates two important 
facts. Ist. that even dry straw, buried under the 
soil, decomposes, and grea'ly improves the first 
crop. 2d. thatthe urine of animals, which is or- 
diiarily lost to our farmers, is the most fertilizing 
product of the stable and yard We have a 
strong corroboration of the latter, in the history 
of Flemish husbandry. Radcliff, in his report of 
the agriculture of Flanders, speaks of urine as 
constituting the most valuable part of the manure 
used in those highly cultivated provinces. He 
cites an instance, where the urine of 44 cattle, by 
the adventitious aid of rape-cake, and the vidan- 
ges from the privies, manured in the best manner 
21 English acres per annum. The urine is col- 
lected in large cisterns under ground, into which 
drains lead from the stables, where the cattle are 
kept winter and summer. Although I do not ex 
pect to see this practice of the Flemings imi- 
tated by our farmers, yct I hope the narrative of 
the preceding fact will not be lost upon them. 
it shows the importance of constructing concave 
yards for our cattle, which will retain the urine 
and moisture, until it is absorbed by the straw, 
husks, stalks, and other vegetable litter of the 
yard, 

It has become a pretty well settled principle 
amorg good farmers, that we should never delay 
applying manures, because it is untermented or 
unrotted ; but, onthe contrary, that they are the 
most profitably applied before fermentation com 
mences, or while it is an incipient state. The 
main object of this essay remains to be consider 
ed. To what crops shall we apply them ? 

The experience of almost every farmer will 
testify, that, except on very poor soils, they 
ought not to be applied, in any considerable 
quantity, to wheat, rye, barley, or any of the 
small grains. They often cause, in these, a too 
luxurious growth, and a greater product of straw 
than of grain. The straw is tender, subject to 
the rust and the mildew, and the grainis liable to 
blast besides, the crop is apt to lodge and 
spoil, in consequence. Another serous injury |» 
the propagation of weeds and grasses, the secids 


ef which are carried out in the manure, and 
weich cannot be extirpated inthe growing crop 
To apply manures upon the surtae of ues 


lands, unless ot a mineral kind, or in the torm = 


The roots of this grain are numerous, extend to 
la great length, and elongate most where there is 
‘nutriment and ulth to invite. Placed in the hill, 
tue manure gives a temporary impulse to the 
growth of the plant, and fails in its benefits 


when most wanted to the maturing seed. It an- 
swers also best, when spread, tor thie succeeding 
‘crop, which is always some small grain. ‘These 


reasons all hold good in regard to spreading ma- 
nure tor the bean crop, whether that is cultivat- 
ed in hills, drills, or the broadcast method. For 
potatoes, whose roots do not extend far, the ma- 
nure is most serviceable, when applied to the 
hills, or drills. For ruta baga, mangel wurtzel, 
cabbage or turnips, its benefits are multiplied 
when it is placed under the ridges upon which 
these crops are planted. It renders the recum 
bent soil light and friable, attracts moisture, and 
yiclds an abundance ot food where it is alone 
wanted for the growing crop. 

Either of these crops, if manured, Jeave the 
igroynd in good tilth, and free from weeds, and 
jmay be followed with advantage by wheat, rye, 
barley or oats, according to the quality of the soil. 
The manure, applied in the spring, gives most 
of the benefits to the small grain crop which it 
would have done, had it been left to ferment in 
the yard; and then applied to that in the first 
instance. 


ON THE PRESERVATION OF CALRBAGE. 
[By Bera Foscare, of Cayuga.) 

If the raising of vegetables is an object to the 
farmer, their preservation will be found no less 
so. I am convinced, from a partial experiment, 
that the following mode of keeping cabbage will 
be found useful. After they are gathered, and 
freed from their loose leaves and stalks, that no- 
thing remains but the sound part of the head, 
head them up inatight cask. By thus exclud 
ing them from the air, they may be kept fora 
long time. Those intended for the longest 
keeping should be put into small casks, as they 
will soon spoil when exposed to the air. 


———aam> () <2 


MAN-TRAINING—bEscRIBED. 

As most of our readers have seen aecounts of 
the extraordinary performances of Pugilists and 
Pedestrians in England, they may be entertained 
|with a description of the previous ‘raining, which 
is practised, to quuify a man to fight for an hour 











condraic friends. It must be acknowledged that 
the sweating part of the business is rather se- 
vere, ‘To run four miles, at the top of one’s 
speed, take the hot drink, put on flannels, and 
then lie down in the month of August under 
eight blankets and a feather bed!! one might as 
well be doomed to waik on wn-boiled peas—yet 
it seems this is done to diminish the volume and 
increase the activity of the human frame. 
Edit. Am. Farmer. 

The most effectual process for training, is that 
practised by Captain Barclay; and the particu- 
lar mode which he has adopted has not only been 
sanctioned by professional men, but has met with 
the unqualifed approbation of amateurs. The 
following statement, therefore, contains the 
most approved rules ; and it is presented to the 
reader, as the result of much experience, found- 
ed on the theoretic principles of the art. 

The pedestrian, who may be supposed in toler- 
able condition, enters upon his training with a 
regular course of physic, which consists of three 
‘loses. Giauber’s salts are generally preferred ; 
and from one ounce and a half to two ounces are 
taken each time, with an interval of four days 
between each dose.* After having gone through 
the course of physic, he commences regular ex- 
ercisc, which is gradually increased as he pro- 
ceeds in the training. When the object in view 
is the accomplishment of a pedestrian match, his 
regular exercise may be from 24 miles a day.— 
He must rise at five in the morning, run half a 
mile at the top of his speed up hill, and then 
walk six miles at a moderate pace, coming in 
about seven to breakfast, which should consist of 
beef-stakes or mutton-chops under-done, with 
stale bread and old beer. After breakfast, he 
must again walk six miles at a moderate pace ; 
and at twelve lie down in bed without his clothes 
for half an hour. On getting up, he must walk 
four miles, and return by four to dinner, which 
should also be beef-stakes or mutton-chops, with 
bread and beer as at breakfast. Immediately af- 
ter dinner, he must resume his exercise by run- 
ning halt a mile at the top of his speed, and 
walking six miles at a moderate pace. He takes 
no more exercise forthat day, but retires to bed 
about eigh:, and next morning proceeds in the 
same manner. After having gone on in this regu- 
lar course for three or four weeks, the pedestrian 
must take a four mile sweat, which is produced 
by running four miles in flannel, at the top of his 
speed. Immediately on returning, a hot liquor 
is prescribed, in order to promote the perspira- 
tion, of which he must drink one English pint.— 
It is termed sweating liquor, an is composed of 
the following ingredients: viz. one ounce of cara- 
way seed, half an ounce of coriander seed, one 
ounce of root liquorice, and half an ounce of su- 
gar candy, mixed with two bottles of cyder, and 
boiled down to one half. He isthen put to bed 
in his flannels, and being covere| with six or 
cight pair of blankets, and a feather bed, must 
remain in this state from twenty five to thirty 
when he is to be taken out and rubbed 
Being then well wrapped upin a 


minutes 5 


perfectly dry. 





with unabating courage, andexertion, or to walk/reat coat he walks out gently fortwo miles to 
one hundred miles in twenty-four hours—wel] breakfast, which on such occasions, should con- 
have therefore extracted from “ SportTiInG An-| ——— —— - —§ — — ——_ — 
ECDOTES,” an account of the process recom-| * J so general’y known as it ought to be, 
mended and pursued by the famous Capr. Barc « sal’, introduced medial frractice by 
Lay, one of the most extraordinary of modern) Ur. G.orge Pears ff London, is as excellent 
actors in this line of periormauce. One would] ” (; er’s sail, an f has none of the 
suppose that whatever mode of living would; A ve re that fiurge a6 diva 
augment the elasticity and power of th mind| ? herasns. Lhe phospiate ot 

and body, would, of course, casure to both, thetda, com mn ac tf i 
soundest state of heallhi—we accordimeiy 1 " ” haoson of @eruel o roth, im 
meud the t lot the tranmung process to ail ourp: y fPereepitiw : . 
gouty, rheumatic, billows, dyspepuic and hypo | i agree with the most delicate slormm A 
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sist of a roasted fowl. le atterwards procees 


hut gr el or broth, to promote the « peration offi, man: and 


[October 4. 129s. 
Se 
ally WL! codon a 


vere training 
’ 


with his useal exercise. Thes weats are the ph ; and the sweating Lquer mentioned wl of medicines, as an <peds the 
tinued weekl til) within «a few days of t! per favor like broth must be cooled, im order to revention ami cure of diseases its benet ’ i 
P —_ : , , = . f . we) . . — Hencia 
formance ot the ma . r, tn ot \ ir sKe OF fa when it may be aga.) wart WISe JUENCES oud promote his happiness and 
must umiergo three or four cf these operation yr veel-tea may be used in the same manner, with}prolon. his life 
If the stomach of the pedestrian be toul, an/little orno salt. In the days between the purges, It is well known to physiologists, that bot} 
4 natin) ‘ 
emetic or two musi be given, about a week be-jthe pedestrian must be ted as usual, strictly ad ithe solids ad fluids which compose the hum 
fore the conclusion of the training, and he is now;hering to the nourishing diet, by which he is trame are successively absorbed and deposit .. 
. . . = 7 . . L itec 
supposed to be in the highest condition. Besides/invigorated jhenee, a perpetual renovation of the part ensu 
ati i sues, 


his usual or regular exercise, a person unde: 
training ought to employ himself in the int rvals| 


in every kind of exertion which tends to activity 





Protuse sweating 1s resorted to as an expedient !regulated, 
for removing the superfluities of flesh and fat.—|and general habits.* 
Chree or four sweats are generally requisite, and/our health, vigour, 


as they are, by the nature of our food 
It, therefore, follows, tha 


and aCUVILY Inust depend 


such as cricket, bowls, throwing quoits, &c. that/they may be considered the severest part of the upon regimen and exercise ; or, in other wo.) 
| . ' ’ 0 Ss 


during the whole day, both body and mind may 
be constantly occupied. 


i 


process. 


E.metics are only prescribed if the stomach be jstitute the theory of the training process 


lupon the observance of those rules which c... 


the 


4 he diet or regimen is the next point of con disordered, whic may sometimes happen, when | effect has accordingly corresponded with the 
sideration, and it is very simple. As the inten-!due care is not taker to proportion the quantity |cause in all instances where training has beer, 
tion of the trainer is to preserve the strength of'of food to the digestive powers ; but, in general,/acopted ; and although not commonly resort d 

. : / ‘ eq 


the pedestrian, he must take care to Kee 
in good condition by nourishing food. Animal 


traine:, out left entirely to the discretion o1 the 


diet is alone prescribed, and beef, and mutton pedestrian, whose appetite would regulate hii 
are preferred. The lean of fat beef, cooked in in this respect. Although the c nef parts of tne 
stakes, with very littie salt is the best, and it triining system depend upon sweating, xercise 
should be rather under-done than otherwise.— and feeding, yet the object to be obtained by th: 
Mutton being reckoned easy of digestion, may pedestrian would be defeated, if they were not 
be occasionally given, to vary the diet and gratify) adjusted each to the other, and to his constitu- 
the taste. The legs of fowlsare highly esteem-|tion. ‘The skilful trainer will, therefore, con- 
ed. It is preferable to have the meat BRoILED,!stantly study the progress of his art, by observ- 
as much of its nutritive quality is lost by rousting}ing the effects of the process separately, and in 
or beiling.* Biscuit and stale bread are the only | combination, ' | 





him the quantity of aliment is not limited vy the|to as the means of restoring invalids to hea h 
aith, 


yet there is every reason to believe that it wouid 
prove effectual in curing many obstinate diseases 
such as the gout, rheumatism, bilious com. 
plaints, &e. 

*\ Lraining (says Mr. Jackson) always appears 
to improve the state of the lungs ; one of the 
most striking effects is to improve the wind, that 
is, it enables a man to draw a larger inspiration 
and to hold his breath longer.” He farther i. 
serves, “* By training, the mental faculties are 
also improved.” The attention is more rcady, 


é 
a 


preparation of vegetable matter which are per- 
mitted to be given; and every thing inducing 
argent must be carefully avoided. Veal and 
amb are never allowed, nor pork. which operates 
as a laxative on some people ; and all fat or grea- 
sy substances aie prohibited, as they induce bile, 
and consequently injure the stomach. But it has 
becn proved by experience that the lean meat 
eontains more nourishment than the fat, and in 
every case the most substantial food is prefera 
ble to any other kind. 

Vegetables, such as turnips, carrots, er pota- 
toes, are never given, as they are watery and of 
difficult digestion. On the same principle fish 
must be avoided, and, besides, they are not sut- 
ficiently nutricicus. Neither butter nor cheese 
is allowed ; the one being verv indigestible, and 
the other apt to turn rancid on the stomach— 
Eggs are also forbidden, excepting the yolk, ta- 
ken raw in the morning. And it must be re- 
marked, that salt, spices, and all kinds of sea- 
sonings, with the exception of vinegar, are pro-' 
hibited. | 

With respect to liquors, they must always be 
taken cold; 
not bottled, is the best. 
ever, may be given to those who are fond of 





and heme brewed beer, old, but soothe 
A little red wine, how-, adopted. 


if a man retain his health and spirits during 
the process, improve in wind, and increase in 
strength, it is certain that the object intended 
will be obtained. But, if otherwise, it is to be 
apprehended that some defect exists, through 
the unskilfulness or mismanagement of the train 
er, which ought instantly to be remedied by such 
alterations as the circumstances of the case may 
demand. It isevident, therefore, that, in many 
instances, the trainer must be guided by his 
judgment, and that no fixed rules ot management 
can, with absolute certainty, be depended upon 
fcr producing an invariable and determinate re- 
sult. 

It is farther necessary to remark, that the 
trainer, before he proceeds to apply his theory, 
should make himself acquainted with the con- 
stitution and habits of his patient, that he may 
be able to judge how far he can, with safety, 
carry the different parts of the process. The 
nature of his disposition should also be known, 
that every cause of irritation may be avoided ; 
tor, as it requires great patience and perse- 


verance to undergo training, every expedient to! 


and encourage the mind should be 


it is impossible to fix a precise period for the 


malt liquor, but never more than half a pint af- completion of the training process, as it depends 


ter dinner. 
men, and of course injures the breath. 
quantit 


Too much liquor swells the abdo-jupon the condition of the pedestrian; but from 
Theitwo to tiiree months, in most cases, will be suf- 


of beer, theref re, should not exceed ficient, especially if he be in tolerable condition 


three pints during the whole day, and it must be/at the commencement, and possessed of sufficicnt 
taken with breakfast and dinner, no supper being, perseverance and courage to submit cheerfully 


allowed. Water is never given alone, and ar- 


to the privations and hardships to which he must 


dent spirits are strictly prohibited, however di-junavoidedly be subjected. 


luted. It is an established rule te avoid liquids 
as much as possible, and no more liquor ot any 


kind is allowed to be taken than what is merely|their ordinary powers. 


requisite to quench the thirst. Mulk is never al- 
lowed, as it curdles on the stomach. Soups are 
not used;* noris any thing liquid taken warm 





* “Jt may serve as a pfrreliminary rule, that 
fresh meat is ‘he most wholesome and nourishing. 
To preserve these qualities, however, it ought to 
be dressed so as to remain tender and juicy ; for 
it is by thie means it will be easily digesied, und 





‘Training is indispensably necessary to those 
who are to engage in corporeal exertions beyond 
Pedestrians, theretore 
who are matched either agairst others or against 
time, and pugiiists whe engage to fight, must un- 
dergo the training process before they contend, 
as the issue of the contest, if their powers be 
nearly equal, will, in a great measure, depend 
upon their relative condition. But the advanta- 
ges of the training system are not confined to pe- 
destrians and pugilists alone, they extend toeve- 





afford most nourishment.”—Willich on Diet and weaken the stomach, and are attended by all the 


Regimen, p. 313. 


frernicious efferis 0, 


other warn and relaxing 


*“ Breathe and soupfis require little digestion, drink.—W illich on Diet, &c. p. 3u4. 


‘and the perception more acute, probably owing 
to the clearness of the stomach and better diges- 
tion.f 

| It hasbeen made a question whether training 
produces a lasting or only temporary effect on 
ithe constitution. It is undeniable, that if a man 
be brough to a better condition, if corpulency 
and the impurities oi his body disappear, and if 
his wind and strength be improved by any pro- 
cess whatever, his goed state of health will con- 
tinue, until some derangement of his frame shal] 
take place from accid ntal or natural causes — 
,1f he shall relapse into intemperauce, or neglect 
the means of preserving his health, either by 
omitung to take the necessary exercise, or by 
indulging in debilitating propensities, he must 
expect such encroachments to be made on his 
constitution as must soon unhinge his system.— 
But if he shall observe a different plan, the 
beneficial effects of the training process wili re- 
jmain until the gradual decay of his natural suc 
jtions shall, in mature old age, iutimate the ap- 
jproach or his dissolution, 











* Beil’s dnatomy, vol.i. fi. 12. 
t Code of Health, vol.ii. pr. 103. 
>) e—— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


THE CULTIVATION OF RICE AND THE 
RECLAMATION OF MARSH LANDs iN 
MARYLAND. 


| Cambridge, ( Md.) September 23, 1823. 


DraR Sir, 

I received your favor, enclosing some rice 
from Gov. Clinton, and have committed it to tue 
care anu culture of the gentlemen trom the Caro- 
linas, who have been reclaiming marshes on the 
Nanticoke, chiefly, though not wholly, with a 
view to the culture of that article ; and in return 
I send you a specimen of the kind which they 
have grown. and are now growing, on those re- 
claimed grounds, though yet on a very smuil 
scale, and designed for experiment alone : this 
seed they brougit from South Carolina; it is, 
ian appearance, far superior to Gov. Clinton’s, 
and twice the size, but may not be as well adapt- 
ed to the climate of Maryland, as that which 





puay have been acclimated, by its Northers 
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h, from the strong evidence, 
exhibites by tho-e gentlemen of mtelligence an 
enerprize, we + vall be faithtully tmior ned, » lar wed gwrounds, the present year, a small crop 
the course of ano uer season. of oats, which vielded larcels 

You desire to know the particulars of this up-[" a small crop of cotton growing prettily, and 
dertaking, to rechum marsh, and grow rice injoearing well, also** some corn wii h looks well, 
Dorchester, and the probability of success = and “ pumpkins which are fine. 


urther experiment, and which they inform 


grov' i; ao wl 
very dourishing, they have raised on their re- 


id thev have 


——— ee aes 


2" 
me jconsumed, gave it as their opinion, th it was a 
undecided bet W hile the al pers " 
were upon trial, his Grace the Lu ce in ' I, 
and the Kigh Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, were of 


yimon that one 
ea 


amimal of cach breed could no 
satistactory trial, and being an» 


che advantare the one breed has over the othe 


ms to te 








On this subject I have often conversed with the} In respect to the price of those lands, and 
gentlemen, and have recently received a com je reclaiming, the gentlemen cannot, yet, ren- 
munication from one of them ; they are quite/ der an accu, i.e account ; the maximum price paid 
sanguine in the success of their undertaking ; by the acre, was fifty cents ; some were bought} 
but having made but little progress, their im- inlarge unknown quantities, for much less ; and | 
pressions are derived, chiefly from acomparison the diate granted them permission to take up,| 
ot the grounds, they are attempting, with those tree of composition money, three thousand 
en which similar attempts have been, under acres, which cost them, only the expenses of 
thcir own management, crowned with succcss: location. ; = : 
this remark, necessarily, has only a ygeoldgical ‘The cost of reclaiming, may be estimated 
reference ; in this respect, they inform me, they (they say) by the following data: sct. six hun- 
have a decided advantage over the Carolinas ; dred cubic teet ot earth can be threwn out, by 
their Dorchester soilis a Slack rich loam several one laborer, with ease, in one day; and if the 
feet in depth ; in fact, it isa con,cries of the Margin of the bank be no more than ten feet 
carbonaceous remains of animal and vegetable trom the ditch, he wiilat once, make the bank ; 
decomposition, mixed with the products of the vut, if the bank ve made further from the ditch, 
more recent stages of the process, and a good the laborer is under the necessity of removing 
proportion of sand and clay, to place it in the the mud, which will consuine as much more 
first order of soils, when dricd. time, as the frst operation, and consequently 

As to the drying and draining of this soil, no cost double the price : their ditches on the river 
donbt can remain; the tides ebb and flow from side of the marsh are fifteen feet from the river ; 
three anc « half to four feet, (ordinary tides,) and their banks ten fect from the ditch : these 
and as they can drain to low wa‘er mark, they river-banks are eight feet base, and Six feet 
can, necessarily, kcep the lands dry, at least high: those on the high-land side of the marsh 
two and a half feet deep ; and, consequently, can and the interior banks, which subdivide their 
grow any article which the climate will admit of: grounds ito twenty acre lots, are smaller. 
indeed they say, “they are most advantageously With a confidence that you will excuse a hasty 
situated, as to water, and at! other requisites to and imperiect compliance with your request, 
make them sate and sure, and not as liable to the Tam, 
influence of equinoctional gales, and sudden Your’s respectfully, 
inundations from the overflowing of the tides, as! JOSEPH E. MUSE. 
those of the Carolinas.” om 

In regard to the only remaiirng question of) 
climate in the state of Maryland, to grow rice ;' 
very little, if any, doubt can remain ; both reason, 
and facts concur to settle the point ; we have more| 
than five months of a fine vegetative season, and 
a majority of the time warm ; and to grow rice, Sir, ; 
requires only five months, ** fully to maturethe’ Although not in the practice of writing for 
grain.” Moreover, we have instances of suc- public inspection, perhaps you will give the fol- 
cesstul experiment ; I am informed by Robert lowing a place in your Journal. 
Dennis, Esq. of Vienna, a gentleman of the 1 have for some time past seen in your paper) 
most unquestionable veracity, that his father much said respecting the superior qualities of | 
owned an African, who used to raise as much boih the Short Horn or Durham, and Hereford’! 
rice, annually, as served the family, in Worces= breeds of cattle, without any thing conclusive to; 
ter county : an old negro in my tamily who for- prove the great advantages arising from the one, 
merly belonged to John Leeds, Esq. a most res- more than the other, either to the breeder or 
pectabie and intelligent tarmer of Talbot, says grazier ; and it does not appear that any fair 
that her master frequently raised rice : the Do- comparative trial has been made, although seve 
mestic Encyclopedia records * that Mr. Bordlcy ral challenges have been given by individuals who 
raised rice, many years since, near Annapolis ; happened to have something at the time out of the 
and also in Talbot county.” Finally, the gentie- common way : so much, however, depends upon 
men from Carolina, have, though on asmall scale, the treatment each animal has had previously, 
tested the fact, “‘pertectly to their satisfaction,” the state of flesh when put tofeed, the difference 
and express themselves as “certain of success.” ot quality of grazing land, and likewise the food 

But even admitting the failure of rice, to grow given when stall ted, that unless the animals are 
with sufficient certainty and abundance, to au put together at an early age, and kept together 
thorise its culture ; what an infinite boon of pro- under proper re-trictions, as was done by his 
vidence have we, for ag s spurned and neglected, Grace the Duke of Bediord and Lord Althorp, it 
in those rich fountains of wealth; the whole|wili be impossivle to gain any real information 
range of vegetable nature, for luxury and profit,;upon the subdject by challenging one another about 
which our climate will afford, may be most} producing the iattest cow, &c. 
brilliantly substituted on these marshes, tor} His Gracethe Duke of Bedford and Lord Al- 
worthless reeds and bushes ; so fully convinced|thorp entered into an agreement, and put togeth - 


cost} 








EXTRACTS FROM LATE NUMBERS OF THE 
London Karmec’s Journal. 








HEREFORDS AND SHORT-HORNS. 


Park Larm, Woburn, June 11, 1823. 





if any, they entered into an agreement of the 
sare kind upon a larger scale, which is now go 
ng on: a copy of it ] have, by permission of 
the parties, given you annexed, to lay be.ore the 
public, and I hope it may prove an inducement to 
some of our most meritorious breeders to tollow 
tne example of such characters asthe above, whose 
principal object in making the experiment is to 
obtain such information as will in all probability 
be of great service both to the breeders and gra- 
ziers in general, and may eventually be the means 
of doing away with the prejudice that seems at 
present to exist on both sides. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your obd’t servant, 
THOMAS TODD, 


COPY. 
Terms of agreement fora trial between his Grace 


the Duke of Bedford, and the Right Hon. 
Charles Arbuthnot. 


The Duke of Bedford on one part to produce 
four ox-calves of the Hereford breed on the Ist 
of November, 1822, all of which shall have 
been calved subsequently to the 15th November, 
1821.* 

Mr. Arbuthnot on his part, to produce four 
of the Short-horned or Durham breed, with the 
like restrictions. 

‘wo of each breed to be kept upon the Duke 
of Bedford’s farm, and two of each ditto upon 
Mr. Arbuthnot’s farm. 

All the calves to be from bulls which have been 
used by the parties, and from cows which, on 
the 15th Nov., 1821, were in their possession.— 
None of the calvesto have milk after five months 
old. The parties, until the period of sending 
their respective steers to be put together, to be 
allowed to give them hay, or chaff, and roots, 
and green food of all descriptions; but to be re- 
stricted from giving them any sort of corn or 
flour, or artificial food under any denomination. 

‘Lhe steers of the two parties to be kept at the 
respective places upon food of similar quality, 
with the addition of cake, or meal, during the 
last year of feeding, if required by the parties, 
until the Christmas market day of December, 
1824, and then to be shown together at Smith- 
field, in order to have it ascertained which of 
the breeds is the most profitable to the breeder 
and grazier. 

Each of the parties to name a judge, and the 
third judge to be chosen by casting of lots be- 
tween the parties, inorder to guard as much as 
possible against partiality or favour ; the draw- 
ing of lots for the choice of the third judge to 
take place for each of the four lots of steers. 

Upon the requisition of any one of the judges, 
one or more of the beasts to be slaughtered, in 
order that the real value may be accurately as- 
certained ; but this to take place only in the 
event of there being a difference of opinion as 
to the value among the judges. 

A regular and detailed account to be kept of 


have I been of this, that 1 have reclaimed sixty 
acres of a deep morass onthe lransquakin, which 
has now become sufficiently dry and firm to be 
ploughed, and will yield me, no doubt, im corn, 
wheat and grass, a handsome return for the 
trouble and expense incurred. to re: laim r 

jn eddition to the small quaniity o rice, which 
the gentlemen from Carolina are growing, for 


er on the first day of November 1820, the furmer 
a Heretord, the latter a Short horn of the Dur- 
ham breed, voth steers, calved in the month of 
January 1820, and fed together until the great 
market at Smithfield, 1822, where they were 
shown alive, and afterwards slaughtered ; when 
the judges, after taking al! the merits. &c. of 
joacn into Consideration, with tne quantity of food 





the quantity and quality of food consumed oy 
each of the eight animals, during the time tiat 
they are stall-fed. 





—_—_—_——_—_—_—_ --—— 
* Some variution as to the fir jose! period of 
calving took "lace suuseyuently te thu agreement 





being drawn uft. 
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Ihe accounts thus kept to be delivered to the 
judges previously to their giving their decisions, 
and the judges to be directed to take into theit 
consideration the extra quantity of grass which 
may be supposed to have been consumed during 
the months of pasture, by such of the animals as 
may have required more food than the others 
while they were stall-fec. 

The day when each of the eight animals was 
ealved to be written on a label, and to be fixed to 
their horns respectively at the time that they 
shall be shown to the judges for their decision. 

A copy of the terms of agreement to be given 
to the judges. 


ED —eaee 
From Griscom’s “ Year in Furyie.” 





BARCLAY’S BREWERY. 

The director of this establishment, to who. I 
was introduced by a letter from one of the Bar- 
clays, put me in the way of seeing its various! 
parts, and communicated such information as I| 
wished respecting its extent and operations. If 
any private concern in England, or in the world, 
is entitled to the epithet of vastness, this is one. 
It covers about eight acres of ground, and manu- 
factured last year 340,000 barrels of 36 gallons 
each. The building wh. contains the vats, and| 
the vats themselves, are enormous. ‘The largest 
of the latter contain each 4000 barrels. The ave- 
rage number of vats is nearly one hundred. A 
steam engine of twenty-two horse power is em- 
he in driving the machinery, and about two 

undred men are engaged in the various works of 
the establishment: while it is supposed that the 
number of persons, denendent upon it without, in 
the sale and transportation of the beer, is three 
or four thousand. The three coppers in which 
the beer is boiled, hold each 150 barrels. 


of the pen of Mr. Featherstonhaugh—they are 
well calculated both to entertain and instruct. 
Few gentlemen in our country, possess the practi- 
cal and scientific agricultural knowledge that he 
does. And although I subscribe most heartily 
to most of his opinions, I cannot believe that his 
plan of raising a stock ef sheep, is equal to the 
one generally practised in this part of Pennsylva- 
nia. We havenow very numerous flocks of good 
sized, well formed sheep, by serving the large 
common ewes of our country, with full blooded 
Merino rams. It is somewhat singular, but it is 
a fact, that half or three quarter blooded Merinos 
yield heavier fleeces than either the pure Meri- 
nes, or the common coarse kiad. I am certain 
that I am under the mark, when I state that my 
two-year old wethers at this moment, would ave- 


{October 3, 1893. 








a, 
fillies—entrance $200, 2 mile heats ; subscription 
to close the evening preceding the race, 

2d day—Proprietor’s purse, $200. 

3d day—Jockey Club purse, $500, 4 mile heats, 

4th day—A Handy Cap purse, —— mile heats. 

=) = 
MARYLAND ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE BREED OF 

HORSES. 

At a meeting of this Association, held agreea- 
bly to notice, at Barnum’s hotel, on Friday the 
22d August, 1823, 

GEN. WM. H. WINDER, Chairman, 
E. L. FINLEY, Secretary. 

The Association was organised for five vears, to 

commence from the 7th of August, 1823, and 





rage from eighteen to twenty pounds per quarter 
—their fleeces run from five to eight pounds.—I 
consider them a hardier sheep than the unmixed 
of either side—they certainly combinethe two 
great objects which every sheep raiser ought to 
keep steadily in view ; 1 mean heavy carcase and 
valuable fleece—I inust here remark, that in this 
section of country, we have had weight and fine- 
ness of fleece solely in view. Had we attended 
to size, we might have attained that object ina 
much greater degree, 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s plan of large males 
and smal! females, is in direct opposition to the 
principle laid down by Cline, for breeding per- 
tect formed animals—these principles, I believe 
incontrovertible. I have no doubt that Mr. F. 
lias raised a very fine stock of sheep, as perseve- 
rance will accomplish almost any thing. 1 still 
am satisfied that had he commenced with a se- 
lected flock of healthy, good sized common ewes, 
and first rate Merino bucks—with his great skill 
aud care, he would now have owned a very supe- 





Twenty-five gentlem:n once dined in one of| 
them, after which tifty of the workmen got in and; 
regaled themselves. One hundred and ninety 
pounds of beef steaks, were thus consumed in one 
day, in this novel kind of dining room, The tuns 
in which the beer ferments, hold 1400 barreis each. 
The carbonic acid in one of them stood about 
three and a half feet above the liquor, and poured 
over the side in a continued stream. A candle is 
instantly extinguished on being placed near the 
outer edge of this receptacle, and on holding 
one’s face near it, a sharp pungent sensation is felt 
in the mouth and fauces, not unlike that pro 
duced by ardent spirits. An immersion of a few 
moments would be sufficient to occasion a suspen- 
sion of voluntary motion. 

One hundred and sixty horses are kept on the! 
premises, fer the purpose chiefly of transporting) 
the materials to and from different parts of the 
city. A finer collection of animals employed in 
one concern, I imagine, is no where to be seen. 

This is, upon the whole, I believe, the largest! 
brewery in London, It formerly belonged to 
Thrale, the friend of Dr. Johnson, who, as execu- 
tor tothe estate, sold the establ shment to its 
present owners. One of the latter informed a 
friend of mine, that the Doctor, in treating with 
them for the purchase, remarked in his character- 
istic manner; “* Gentlemen, it is not merely these 
boilers and these vats that Iam selling you, but 
the potentiality of acquiring wealth, beyond the 
dreams of avarice.” . 

ss 0 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ON SHEEP. 
Washington, ( Pa.) Sefit. 20, 1823. 
Srr, 
The pages of your valuable paper, are seldom 
more usefully occupied, than with the production 


rior flock. I will just add that I have lost all my 
ambition for raising great overgrown stock of any 
kind—experience has convinced ime, that mode- 
rate sized, compactly built, suitably proportioned 
animals are the most profitable for the farmer. 
I am, very sincerely, 
Your’s, &c. 
A. R. 
—=>ea—— 
FALL RACES. 

In Vircinita—at Relficld—8th day of Octo- 
ber—Ist cay for 3 year olds; a sweepstake, 2 
mile heats for $200. 

2d. day—Jockey Club, 3 mile heats, for from 
3 to $400. 

3d day—Proprietor’s purse for $200—2 mile 
heats, free for any horse except the winner of 
jockey club. 

At New MARKET, 13th of October. 

lst day—Sweepstakes for three year olds, 2 


'mile heats, entrance $500, half forfeit, 3 subscri- 


bers and closed. 

d day—Proprietor’s purse $300, 3 mile heats. 
3d day—Jockey Club, 3600, four mile heats. 
4th day—Handy Cap, $100, 2 mile heats. 
WARRENTON, 28th October. 
1st day—Sweepstakes one mile heats for for 3 

year olds, $100 entrance—3 or more make a race. 
" 2d day—Jockey Club purse $300, 3 mile heats. 
3d day—Proprietor’s purse 2 mile heats, $200. 
4th day--Handy Cap. 
LAWRENCEVILLE Racers, 
Ist of October. 

lst day—Sweepstakes 2 mile heats, for $200. 
2d day—Jockey Cluo purse worth about $500, 

tour mile heats. 

3d day—-Proprietor’s purse $200, 2 mile heats, 

same evening a mule race. 
Boyprown Racers, 9th November. 
Ist day—Sweepstakes for 3 year «ld colts anu 


Wednesday, the 





‘rules and regulations were adopted for the go- 
'vernment of the association, The toJlowing gen- 
|tlemen were then unanimously elected officers of 
ithe association. 
President, Thomas Tenant. 
Vice- Presidents, Edward Lloyd, Samuel Sprigg, 
Frisby ‘Tilghman, Joseph Gales, William H, 
Winder. 
Treasurer, B. I. Cohen. 
Secretary, E. L. Finley. 
' Managers, John 5S. Skinner, James L. Haw- 
kins, W G. D. Worthington, john ‘Thomas, 
James Howard, Jacob G. Davies, Thomas Kell, 
William Frick, James Clark, John McPherson 
of Frederick, B. D. Muilikin, Charies Wor- 
ithington, of William. 
| Committee of Elections, U. S. Heath, John 
.Merryman, John Glenn, Charles Tiernan, S. C. 
| Leakin. 

| It was resolved that the first Annual Races of 
the Association, should take place at the Canton 
course near Baltimore, on the 22d of October, 
'18z3, for the folowing purses,—tfree for any 
Horse, Mare, or Gelding, to carry weight, &c. 
agreeably to the rules of this Association. 

Ist Day. Two mile Heats for a purse of $250 
2d Day. Three mile Heats for a purse of $500 
Sd Day. Four mile Heats for a purse of $1000 

The winning horse of each day to be excluded 
from running for any of the other purses during 
that meeting. 

WM. H. WINDER, Chairman, 
E. L. FINLEY, Secretary. 
-—___———ap 0 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


MARYLAND CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR, 
No. 4. 

The Board of Trustees elected under the new 
organization of the Maryland Agricultural Socie- 
ty, held their first meeting at Hampton, on Wed- 
nesday the 24th September, in pursuance of an 
invitation from General Ridgely, the President 
of the Board : and then and there proceede! to 
make arrangements for the next Cattle Show 
and Fair, to be held at the Maryland tavern, on 
Wednesday the 5th of November next, 





Extract from the Minutes. 

COMMITTEES APPOINTED TO AWARD 

THE PREMIUMS OFFERED BY THE 

SOCIETY. 

ON HORSES. 
Henry Thompson, | Frisby Tilghman, 
‘hristopher Carnan, William Riggin. 
Nich. Goldsborough, 
ON MULES AND ASSES. 

Col. Thomas Emory, | Dr.G. W. Thomas, 
&. B. Duvall, | Gen. 5. Ringgold. 
cL. S. Ridgely, 
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HOGS. 

Com. Isaac Chauncey, | Nicholas Martin, 
Samuel Owings, John Yellott, Jr. 
Robert Wright, Gratton Duvail. 
SHEEP. 


Virgil Maxcy, W. R. Stuart, 


James Gittings, J. Sykes. 
k. W. Bowie, 

CATTLE. 
R. H. Goldsborough, P. Wethered, 


N. M. Bosley, 
William Potter, 


David Williamson, Jr. 





BUTTER. 
Gen. T. M. Forman, Joseph Gales, Jr: 
R. Gilmor, P. E, Thomas. 
G. McKubin, Jonathan Meredith, 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 
Gen. John Mason, G. E. Mitchell, 
Dr. >». McCulloh, Roger Brook. 
Tench Tilghman, 
PLOUGHING. 

H. V. Somerville, J. L. Webster. 
J. W. McCulloh, T. Tongue. 
John Marsh, B. F. Mackall. 


HUOUSEHOULD MANUFACTURES. 
Thomas Ellicott, Edward Lloyd, 


Thomas Culbreth, Charles Goldsborough. 
T. H. Wilkinson 
, CROPS. 

Nicholas Hammond Robert Sinclair, 


B. W. Hall, Daniel Martin, 
Joseph Blake, Samuel Hardin. 


FERMENTED LIQUORS. 
John McLean, Joseph Kent, 
Stevenson Archer, Ely Balderston, 
William Gibson, Daniel Murray. 

COMMITTEE OF ADMISSION, 

James Cox, John Wm. Thompson, 
W. F. Redding, James Piper, 
Philip Tyson, W. E. Cole, 
Elisha Tyson, Jr. John Schwartz, 
Evan Poultney, John Hewes. 


MARSHALLS. 

W.F. Johnson, 
Theodore Anderson, 
Benjamin I, Cohen, 
John Beckett, 

D R. Guest, 

Henry Carroll, 





Dr. A. Thomas, 
George Howard, 
Lioy dN. Rogers, 
S. Smith, Jr. 

R. Riddell, 

A. Sterling, 


James Carroll, Jr.J. W.McCullon, and J.S.Skin- 
ner, were appointed a committee to prepare and 
publish rules and regulations for the government 
of the exhibition, and R. Gilmor, James Cox and 
H. V. Somerville Esqrs. were appointed a com 
mittee to prepare and c use to be engraved the; 
design and form of a certificate, to be issucd with! 
each premium, under the seal of the Society, 
anc the signature of the President. 

The Secretary was instructed in behalf of the 
Trustees, to request Gen. R.G. Harper, to de- 
liver an address on the affairs of the Society, and 
the subject of Agriculture, (to which Gen. H, 
has politely asserted. ] 

The Trustees then adjourned to hold their 
next meeting, at the residence of Col, Nicholas 
M. Bosley, on the York Turnpike road, on Wed- 
nesday the 15th of October. 

JAMES HOWARD, 
Secretary. 
It w'!l be recolle ted that in June last, the con 











Stitution of the Society was remodelled, and in 
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lieu of a committee of Arrangement, A PERMA- 
NENT BOARD OF TWELVE TRUSTEES, was provi- 
«wed for each Shore. This was done in imitation 
of a similar feature in the constitution of that 
¢minent and excellent institution, the Agricultu- 
ral Society of Massachusetts. 

These twelve trustees have been duly elected 
for the Western Shore, with the understanding 
that, as in Massachusetts, they are to meet at 
each others houses, in rctation, at an early heur, 
on agiven day in each month. Whenconvened, 
the affairs o! the Society are to be in the first 
instance, the exclusive subject of attention and 
busin« ss. That being finished, the conversation 
naturally turns on the prospects and interests, 
the practice and the science of Agriculture ge- 
nerally. lt is understood that the entertainment 
on these occasions is to be plain and substantial, 
without ostentation or extravagance ; and that 
every one is at liberty and expected to bring with 
him tor exhibition, specimens ot any thing very 
remarkable, such as beautiful samples of any 
kind of grain, or grass, tobacco, or extraordina- 

-lons, fruits, &c. A:. 

Be'ore rising trom the table, the host is ex- 
pected to designate the gentleman at whose 
house the trustees will dine, on that day four 
weeks. 

It will be readily seen how well this system of 
monthly meetings in the country, is calculated 
to keep alive the zeal for agricultural improve- 
ment. The intervals are so short that it has not) 
time to languish, and we venture to say that 
were the same system adopted wherever agri-| 
cultural societies are established, we should see} 
them goon as that in Massachusetts has done ;} 
increasing from year to year, in publick spirit 
and usefulness—constantly augmenting its resour- 
ces, multiplying the objects of its patronage, 

| 





and extending the sphere of its influence. 

We regret exceedingly to hear that no steps} 
have been taken by our friends on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, towards another exhibition 
at Easton. How different this result, from 
what was indcated by their first attempt last 
fall! We venture to assert that no association 
to promote improvements in husbandry, ever, 
commenced more happily than they did.— 
For the first essay, it was whether inthe ani- 
mals and household manufactures exhibited, in 
the solid character and gentlemanly deportment 
of the farmers attending, or in the whole style 
and conduct of the exhibition, to say the deast, 
certainly not inferior toany ever held in the Uni- 
ted States. Wecannot, we will not believe, that 
where means are so abundant, intelligence so am- 
ple, and advantages so obvious, they will allow 
an association to be dissolved, whose services are 
so well calculated to ensure to a profession, by 
which their sons are destined to live, that degree 
of pleasure and resfectadility, which it has not! 
always enjoyed, but to which it is so justly enti- 
tled.—dit. dm. Far. 

jG The Editors of ali the papers in the State} 
of Maryland and district of Columbia, are res- 
pectfully requested to copy the foregoing pro- 
ceedings and remarks. 


i> OF oo——— 


VOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


PERFORMANCE OF POSTBOY. 

Postboy was foalded in 1800, sire, the imported 
Gabriel; Dam, by Hyder Ally. 

On the 12th of October 1505, for the Balti 
more Jockey Club’s colt’s purse of 4150, Post- 
hoy carrying a feather, beat Rosebud, by Grey 
VMediey, 9715; Vulcan, by Paul Jones; and 

‘eanor by Gavriel, each a feather, two milc 
heats. 





In October 1804 he won ine oaltimore Jockey 
Club’s colt’s purse for 4200, beating Mr. Liovd’s 
Goldfinder, two mile heats, 

The same fall he won the colt’s purse at Annapo- 
lis, of $200 beating Oscar by Gabriel, and a grey 
colt, two mile heats. 

The same fall he beat Col. Selden’s Sting, at 
Washington, a match race for $1000 a side, two 
mile heats. 

The next day, at the same place, he won a 
silver cup, value 50 guineas, beating Col. Tay- 
loe’s Hambletonian; Mr. Lloyd’s Rapid; Col. 
Selden’s grey horse, and Mr. Duckett’s Re- 
publican President, distancing the field, except 
Rapid, who barely saved his distance ; a single 
four mile heat. 

In the spring of 1805, he won $200 at Canton, 
beating Mr. Duckett’s Financier, three mile 
heats. 

In October 1805, he won the silver cup, value 
50 guineas, at Washington, beating Col. Tayloe’s 
Hambletonian and Mr. Lloyd’s Mount Vernon, a 
single four mile heat. 

In the spring of 1806, he walked over for $306 
at Canton. 

On the 29th of October 1806, for the Wash- 
ington Jockey Clvb’s second day’s purse of $500, 
carrying 120 1b., he beat Miller’s Damsel, by 
Messenger, 97 lb; Sally Nailor, by Spread Ea- 


igle 117 lb; Cut-and-come-again, by Cormorant, 
|123 lb ; and Paragon, by Spread Eagle, 112 lbs. 


thre’ mile heats. 

The following week he won $250 at Lancaster, 
beating Mr. Bond’s famous First Consul, and 
Mr. Llovd’s Lavinia, three mile heats. 

In October 1807, for the Washington Jockey 
Club’s first day’s purse of $600, he beat Major 
Bean’s Maria »y Punch, four mile heats. 

The next week he walked over for the Alex- 
andria Jockey Club’s first day’s purse of 4500. 

On the 10:h of May, 1808, for a subscription, 
purse of $1000 at Hunting Park, near Philadel- 
phia, he beat Mr. Badger’s famous Hicory, by 
whip, 4 vears old, and distanced Mr. Bond’s 


‘Bright Phebus, by Messenger, same age, four 


mile heats. 
RECAPITULATION, 





Baltimore Jockey Club’s colt’s purse $150 00 
de. do. do, 200 0G 
Annapolis Jockey Club’s coilt’s purse 200 00 
Silver cup at Washington, 233 33 
Match at Washington, 1000 00 
At Canton near Baltimore, 200 00 
Silver cup at Washington, 233 33 
At Canton near Baltimore, 300 00 
Washington Jockey Club’s 2d day, 500 00 
At Lancaster, 250 00 
Washington Jockey Club’s Ist day, 600 00 
At Alexandria, 500 09 
At Hunting Park, : 10v0u0 vO 
85 366 66 
Editorial Correspondence. 





AMERICAN OLIVES. 
Extract to the Edior—Darien Georgia, Sefi- 
temb:r 14th, 1823. 

Sir—The enclosed is a branch of olive and 
its fruit, from a plant sent to Mr. Thomas »pald- 
ing of Sapelo Island, by the ‘Ion. W. iL, Craw- 
ford, fuur years ago, and is now bearing fruit.— 
This experiment shows that the olive can be 
reared sooner, and much more to the advantare 
yt the cultivator, than has heretofore been sup- 
po ed. 

Your’s respectfully, 
. 

Can the writerconveniently send anoiher spe- 
cimen?—s“dit, Am. dur. 
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yrom “ExPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY.” 
Lithography ; or Printing from Stone. 

A very ingenious process has of late year 
been empleyed to answer, at the same time, both 
the purposes of designing and engraving ; or, in 
other words, to produce an engraving by the ar’ 
of designing. This artis called Lithography or 
Stone Engraving ; and among the German ar- 
tists, chemische druckery, or chemical printing. 
It consists in being provided with a few slabs 
of marble, about the size of Dutch tiles, or larg 
er, according to the intended dimensions of the 
print; the thickness should be about two inches, 

The Landscape, or other subject, is then to be 
traced over with a pencil ; and the pencilled 
lines are to be afterwards at leisure retraced with 
a particular ink which was at first a great se 
cret. It is now, however, known to consist of a 
solution of Shell lac, in Potass, colored black by 
soot from burning wax. When the design has 
been gone over with this ink, it is left to dry, 
which commonly takes about two hours, though 
this will depend upon the gp sage and dry- 
ness of the atmosphere. The face of the marble 
being, after this process, washed with Nitric, 
Acid, more or less diluted, according to the de- 
gree of relief desired, the whole surface will be 


»xy putting the ingredients into a clean Florence 
oil-flask, (the neck of which is partially closed 
»y a cork, having a narrow slit along it,) it is to 
ve heated over a spirit-lamp. ‘The Alcohol 
which escapes during the process must be replac- 
ed by an equal weight of it, after the operation is 
over; aS it is desirable that the Varnish should 
consist of the proportions given, in order to be 
zood. The solution may be poured off fer use, 
‘rom the impurities which remain, but it must 
not be filtered, as that operation would deprive 
the Lac of some of its qualities. 

Observation. In cases where a greater degree 
of hardness in the varnish is desirable, and its 
color is but a secondary consideration, one part of 
shell-lac with eight parts of alcohol, is to be 
preferred, 





Varnish for Oil Paintings. 

Mix six ounces ot pure Mastich Gum with the 
same quantity of pounded glass, and introduce 
the compound into a bottle containing a pint of 
Oil of Turpentine ; (treated with Alkali as above, )! 
now add half an ounce of Camphor bruised in a 
mortar. When the Mastich is dissolved, put in 
an ounce ef Venice Turpentine, and agitate the 
whole till the Turpentine be perfectly dissolved. 

Observations. When to be used, this varnish 





corroded, except where defended by the resinous 
ink The operation is now completed ; and to) 
obtain printed copies, nothing more is necessary | 
than to wash the marble clean ; to distribute over | 
it, by means of printer’s balls, an ink similar to! 
that commonly used by printers; and to press 
down upon the design, by a roller, or copper- 
ylate press, a sheet of paper properly disposed 
in a frame. 
Blacking-Balls for Shoes. { 
Take mutton suet, 4 ounces ; bees-wax, one 
ounce ; sweet oil, one ounce; sugar-candy and 
gum-arabic, one dram each, in fine powder: melt: 
these well together over a gentle fire, and add 
thereto about a spoonful of turpentine, and 
lamp black sufficient to give it a good black co- 
lor. While hot enough to run, make it into a 


ball, by pouring the liquor into a tin mould ; or} 
let it stand till almosc cold : or it may be nioulded| 


by the hand. 





Liguid Japan Blacking. 

Take three ounces of Ivory-black, 2 ounces of 
coarse sugar, one ounce of Sulphuric Acid, one 
ounce of Muriatic Acid, one lemon, one table- 
spoonful of sweet oil, and tne pint of vinegar.— 
First mix the ivory-black and sweet oil together, 
then the lemon and sugar, with a little vinegar to 
qualify the blacking ; then add the Sulphuric and 
Muriatic Acids, and mix them all well together. 

Observation. The sugar, oil, and vinegar, pre- 
vent the acids from jnjuring the leather, and add 
to the lustre of the blacking. 

Another Method. 
A quarter of a pound of Ivory black, a quarter 


of a pound of moist sugar, a table spoonful of|diversion of the company. 


flour, a piece of tallow about the size of a wal- 
nut, and a small piece of gum arabic--Make a 
paste of the flour, and whilst hot put in the tal 
low, then the sugar, and afterwards mix the 
whole well together in a quart of water. 
French Varnish, for Cabinets, &c. 

‘Take Shell-Lac, three parts; Gum Mastich, 
one part; Gum Sandarach, one part; Alcohol, 
forty parts. The Mastrich and Sandarach must 


first be dissolved in the Alcohol, and then the 
Shell-Lac: this may be done either by putting 
them into a bottle loosely corked, and placing 1t 
in a vessel of water, heated below the boiling 
point ef Alcohol, until the solution is effected ; ory 


must be gently poured off the glass sediment at 
the bottom of the boule; or it may be filtered 
tnrough muslin. The intention of using ground 
glass, is to present a greater surface of mastich, 
to the solvent, by throwing the particles as much 
apart as possible. ; 
—= 0 

The following lines were addressed to Thomas 
Moorr, Esa. onthe birth of his third daughter. 
‘They are vy the Eaton Stannard Barret, of this 


warn [October 3, 1893 
algebra to keeping an exact account of the ex. 
penses of the family ; and as for tongues, heaven 


knows that one is enough in all conscience, and 
the less use she makes of it the better.” 


_-— 


__ tate PaBanss. 
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BALTIMORE, Fripay, OcrosER 3, 1823. 








The Editor feels persuaded that such an estab- 
lishment as the “ Gardiner Lyceum,” if not alto- 
gether new ir practice in this country, is at leas’, 
so little known, and yet so highly useful in its 
tendency, that his readers will be pleased to be 
made acquainted with its existence and its ob- 
jects. It may lead tothe establishment of similar 
institutions in other parts of our country with 
great advantage —We have therefore given in 
this number, the Address to the public from the 
Trustees of the Gardiner Lyceum, at Gardiner, 
Maine; and in the next number, we shall copy 
parts of the address delivered at the openin r of 
the institution by the Rev. BENJAMIN HALA, 
Principal of the Lyceum, and Lecturer on Natu- 
ral Philosophy. 
ED () 
J7* Very remarkable mammoth rye was rais- 
ed the last season by Wittiam Kress, Esq. of 
Baltimore county—and a beautiful specimen has 
been left with the Editor-for distribution. 
i7” Applications have recently been made 
to the Editor for Guinea Grass Seed—a small 
quantity from any of his subscribers would bc 
very acceptable. 
a 0 a 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 

PRICES CURRAA l—correcreED WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard street, 





city, the author of the Heroine. 


I’m sorry, dear Moore, there’s adamp to your joy, 
Nor think my old strain of mythology stupid, 

When I say that your wife had a right to a boy, 

For Venus is nothing without a young Cupid. 


But since fate the boon that you wished for refuse*» 
By granting three giris to your happy embrace» 
He meant when you wandered abroad with the 
muses, 
That your wife should be circled at home with 
the Graces. 
Eh he eel 
A fashionable Doctor lately informed his 
ifriends in a large company, that he had been 
passing eight days in the country. “ Yes, (said 
one of the party) it has been announced in one 
of the Journals.” “ Ah! (said the Doctor, 
stretching his neck very importantly) pray in 
whatterms?” “In wkatterms? Why, as well 
‘as I can remember, in the following: ‘ There 
iwere last week seventy-seven interments less 
than the week before.’” The Doctor’s neck 
was seen suddenly to shrink down, till his head 
nearly touched his shoulders; and shortly after 
he was missed from the saloon, tothe no small 


—) ee 

Learning for Ladics—‘I should be glad to 
know (said a learned lady to a gentleman) how 
knowledge is incompatabie with a woman’s situa- 
tion in lite. I should like to be told why chemis- 
try, geography, algebra, /anguages, and the 
whole circle of arts and sciences, are not as be- 
coming in herasa man?” ‘**I cannot say (rephi- 
ed the gentleman) that they are entirely unbe- 
coming; but I think a very little will answer the 
ourpose. In my opinion, a woman’s knowledge 
of chemistry should extend no farther than to 
the melting ot butter; her geography should ex- 
vend no farther than to a thorough acquaintance 


trom wagons, $7——Superfine, $6 50—fine do. 
$6 25—Whart, do. $6 25, cash—White wheat, 
$1 25 to 1 35—Red do. $1 15 to $1 16, afew salesat 
$1 25—Rye, 40 to 45 cts—Corn, 38 cts.—wharf 
Oats, 26 a 30 cts.— wagon Oxts, 31 cents—Beef, 8 
cts. per lp.—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50, percwt.— 
Bacon, hog round, $10—Pork, $7 50 per c. Ib., 
4 to 8 cts. per pound—Muitton, 5 to 6 cts. per 
‘»—Beans, retail, $150, cargo price, 1 12}— 
Peas, retail, 75 a 80 cts., cargo price 58 a 60 cts. 
—Red Clover Seed, $6---Orchard Grass do. §°-- 
Herds’ Grass do. $3--Timothy do. $4— 
Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cents—-Whiskey, from 
the wagons, 28 to 30 cts. per galion ‘ncluding the 
varrel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32cts—Peach do. 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, $6 00,—Herrings, No. 1, 
$2 70 per bbl., No. 2, $2 374-—Fine Salt, 60 to 
65 cts. per bush., coarse, do. 70—Butter, (fir- 
kin) 14 cts. per lb,—Eggs, 124cts. per doz.— 
New Hay, $15 per ton, old do $18—Straw, $8. 

Maryann Tosacco.—Fine Yellow, nonc— 
good do do.—Fine Spangled, $18 to $25—Fine 
Red, S10 to $16—good do. $6 to 48—common do. 
$4 to $6—Dark Brown, $24 to S34. 

Sales—A crop of Fine Red and Spangled, 7 
hhds. raised by Mr. Noah Worthington of Bal- 
timore county, §$20—Fine Upper Patuxent, $12 


to $16—inferior qualities, large sales, from $2} 
to $6. 
= = 








“4 > ~~ 
Cow and Calf For Sale. 
Avery fine cow with her second calf; she was 
got by an imported bull of the Herefordshire 
ereed, and her present calf by aful! bred Devon 
Bull—she is remarkably gentle, and easy to keep 
in fine order.—Enquire of the Editor. 
EE — ee. 
Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S, SKINNER. Edi- 
tor. by JOSEPH ROBINSON, on the North West corner of Market 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every description of Book 


and Job Printing is executed with neamness and despatch—O: «ts 
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with every hole and corner of her house; her 








rections promptly attentied to, to J, Robinson, Bulnmore. 
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INTERESTING EXTRACTS.—From Agri- 
cultural and other Addresses and Memoirs, on 
file in the office of the American Farmer. 


FroM THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS, DELIVERED 
at GARDINER, ME. January 1, 1823, spy BEN- 
JAMIN HALE, PRINCIPAL OF THE GARDINER 
LYCEUM AND LECTURER ON NATURAI. PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 

The discoveries of modern science have open- 
ed to us more just views, and led to a more ration- 
al mode of investigation. The operations of na- 
ture are no longer regarded with a mysterious 
dread, or as the capricious movements of a doubt- 
ful agent, or under the control of stellar influ- 
ence ;—but as subject to fixed and unvaried laws, 


established by a benevolent Deity, and accom-| 
modated to the wants and the highest happiness} 


of his sentient creation. 

Philosophers too have thrown aside their veil 
ef mystery, and have become the p: blic teach-| 
ers of mankind. ‘They disclose the secrets of 


made subservient tothe uses of life. 
interpreted the written scroll, which shines in 
golden characters above our heads, not as a book! 
of fate, which like the hand writing upon the: 
wall, is full of terrible but unintelligible import, 
but as a chart, which kindly serves to guide the, 


They have; 


wanderer upon the trackless ocean, or over the | 


unknown desert, to his desired home. 

In consequence of this change in the character 
of science, in the dispositions of its votaries and 
the benefits it has laid at the door of every man, 
prejudice against it has nearly ceased. We 
would say quite. But there are still many who 
receive its benefits, without confessing their ob- 
ligations,—who yet look upon it as something of 
auseless nature. And perhaps most men regard 
it as belonging to the closet, the laboratory or 
the lecture room, rather than the work-shop, the 
manufactory, or the field. 

But though philosophers have hitherto been, 
for the most part, seciuded from the common| 


neral understanding of his processes, yet with 
out it he can never fully comprehend them. 

Such then being the connexion between sci- 
ence and the arts, itis manifest, that the artist 
might expect many advantages from uniting sci 
entific views with practical skill. Among others, 

cle would be able to go through his processes 
with greater certainty of success. We will il 
lustrate our idea by reference tothe art of dyeing 
How many circumstances are there which may 
concur to prevent success in giving the colours or 
shades, which are desired! ‘The materials used 
in making a dye may vary in their quality, may 
contain more or less than usual of the colouring 
matter, may contain it mixed with foreign in- 
gredients, and thus by destroying the proportions 
or otherwise changing the nature of the com- 
‘pound, may fail to produce the colour desired.— 
| Against such an accident, the unlearned artist is 
‘not provided. He has but one rule for mixing 
his ingredients, and this always supposes them 
to be of an invariable quality. But science by 
givinghim the means of ascertaining their quali- 
ty, enables him to vary his proportions according 





. : to ir s or remove al auses of 
nature, and the manner in which they may be| their strength, or to remove any causes of 


failure, which may exist. The art of dyeing, in 
all its branches, depends upon chemical princi- 
ples, und every one who attempts to practice it 
without a knowledge of this science, must al- 
ways proceed in the dark, and be always doubt- 
ful of his success. 

The same benefit of science is illustrated in a 
case, with which the public prints have lately 
furnisaed us. <A Scottish gentleman, acquainted 
with Chemistry, went a few years ago to India, 
in the service of the East India Company. His 
knowledge of Chemistry recommesded him to 
the Governor, and he was employed in the 
manufactory of Gunpowder. He applied his 
knowledge to correcting the operations of the 
ignorant manufacturers whom he found there, 
and with such success, that he was soon placed at 
the head of the establishment, and has since return- 
ed tohis native island with the wealth of an eas- 
tern prince. 

Arother advantage, which the arts might ex- 


pursuits of life, and have made their attainments pect from a connexion with science, is the dis- 
trom the study of books, or from private experi-;covery of new and improved processes. On this 
ments, they are not the only men of science.— point too, recent improvements furnish us witha 
There are thousands, who call themselves prac- striking insta.ce, by which it can be at once il- 
tical men in distinction from men of science, lustrated and confirmed.—The process of bleach- 
who in truth derive all their merit from the sci- ing, which formerly consumed many weeks is 
ence, which they have unknowingly united with now the work almost of fewer hours, and the 
their practical skill. It is torgotten, that every texture of the cloth is preserved from the injury, 
operation in the arts is really an experiment in which it sustained from the long exposure of the 
philosophy, and as truly illustrative of some law ancient method. This great saving of time, and 
of nature, as any performed in the laboratory or improvement inthe fabric hasbeen effected by 
the lecture room ; and that every artist, who un- the introduction of what is called the chemical 
derstands the reason of the operation is so far a method.—It was discovered by Scheele, that 
man of science. chlorine would discharge the colour from animal 

The connexion between science and the arts and vegetable substances. A few years after 


will be still more manitest, if we observe its na- 
ture. From what cause is it, that the mechanic 
is able to carry on the process of his art ; or why 
do these processes produce the result, that is de- 


this, Berthollet applied the discover. to bleach 
ing. ‘Lhe application was made about the same 
time in England, and the first considerable ex 
periment, which was made to establish the util 


sired and obtained by them? Why is it, e. g. 
thatthe tanner is able, by in.mersing his hides in 
an infusien of bark, to give them the closeness 
and firmness and insolubility of leather? We 
learn from chemistry, that it is in consequence oi 


ity of the discovery, was upon a piece of calico, 
the whole of which, “*taken in the state, in 
which it left the loom was bleached, printed in 
permanent colours, and produced in the Man 
chester market for sale, having undergone the 
aunion between an ingredient in the skin and a)whole of these operations in 48 hours.” This 
principle of the bark. ‘lhe whole operation then was in the spring of 1788. The experiment was 
is founded upon the law of nature, which esta-|immediately followed by a large bleaching es 
blishes the affinity between these two substances,|tablishment. The origin of this valuable im 
and which itis the province of science to inves-|provement was inthe discovery of a chemist ; 
tigate. Inthe same manner, it is science which/the first applications of it to bleaching wer: 
discovers the nature of all the operations in the}made by chemists, and the art, from its earl; 
arts. Jt is science therefore, which must ex-jstages to its present improved state, 1s to be re- 
plain these operations, ard though a man of in-)garded as a monument of the practical utility ot 
genuity will sometimes uninstrucied attain a ge-|science. 
Oke Py) —ZYy, 











We may name, as anoiier of the honeAts 
which science has conferred, and may still be 
expected to confer upon the arts, the immense 
saving of labour and expense. In the process of 
bleaching, to which we have just referred, ma- 
ny thousands are annually saved to single bleach- 
ing greens, by one discovery. How much ex- 
pense as well as danger, is avoided in the large 
manufacturing establishments of Great Britain, 
by the use of gas lights'—Of what incalculable 
benefit have Watt’s improvements in the Steam 
Engine, been to his native country, and to out 
own by its application to the Steam Boat :—and 
with what extreme cheapness are your cotton, 
and other fabrics furnished in comparison with 
their former expensiveness! 

We may be told, that improvements in manu- 
factures and the arts have been made by men 
unskilled in science. This is true. mdeed to 
some extent, but by no means so far as is suppo- 
sed by those who assert it. Sometimes discove- 
ries are made by ignorant men, but they are 
then the result of accident, and such instances 
would hardly be urged, if it were known how 
many fortunate accidents are daily lost to the 
world, through want of that knowledgé, which 
would enable an artist to turn them to advantage. 
Most of the inventions and improvements, which 
have been made by men, who have not been fa- 
voured with early education, have not been made 
in ignorance of science. These men, by supe- 
rior capacity and superior industry, united toa 
strong native propensity to such studies, have 
been able notwithstanding the disadvantage of 
their situation, to make those attainments in the 
elements of science, which we recommend, 
though their science is often overlooked, be- 
cause they are not familiar with its phraseology, 
and are not able to state the results, at which 
they have arrived. 


Tt is easy to see that we cannot calculate upon 
great improvements or discoveries from men of no 
education. Comparethe ability of such men with 
the improvementssmade by Watt, [and Perkins] 
in the steam enginé: How many are the impass- 
able barriers, which meet them in the very out- 
set! What do they know of the subject of latent 
heat ?—of the elasticity of steam ?—of the quan- 
tity of latent heat, existing in steam ?—of the ra- 
tio between the elasticity of steam and the degree 
of heat? and what do they know of, or how shall 
they investigate, a thousand other things, upon 
which the scientific, as well as ingenous Watt, 
founded his improvements ?>—The truth is, such 
men do not know even the very existence of the 
agents, which are necessary, in a great variety of 
cases, to be employed, and what then can be 
more unreasonable than to expect them to make 
discoveries, or to suggest improvements ! 

The value of science in facilitating useful dis- 
coveries may be well illustrated by the history 
of Sir H. Davy’s beautitul invention of the safety 
Lamp, not only because this invention is one of 
the noblest triumphs of science, but because we 

an retrace the steps by which it was attained.— 
in the coal mines of England there is often found 
4 mixture of gases, cailed by the miners fre 
lamp, because it immediately extinguishes the 
amp which lights their labor. But this !s not 
‘ts. worst effect. The fire damp explodes, and 
crew of the miners escape instantaneous destruc- 
‘ion The danger arising trom this source, ‘iad 
aused several valuable mines to be abandoned, 
ind in those, which were still worked, there 
vere yearly more or less of these fatal accidents, 
several attempts to light the mines without Jan~ 
rer, had been made before the invention of Da 
y, and with tolerable success. But his, unitiag 
simplicity with safety, has taken the place of 


every other, and has left scarcely any thing tur 
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th to be deviscd—Davy had discovered that) pe: sive machinery, as to facilitate its introduc -| 
€»plosions conld not be propagated through along tion into countries, and its use by corporations | 
tube of smai! diameter, and upon this hint hejof limited capital! 4 
proceeded. He diminished the strength of his} The mathematical sciences too, are capable of 
tube, and found it to have the same property, |applications tor usetul puroses, to an extent ai- 
till in a very small tube the length was reduced|most as unlimited as the infinity ot their own 
to an equality with the diameter. He then hadjnumbers, or as quantity itself. Chey embrace: 
a lamp covered with a fine wire gauze, having every thing capable of being measured, and they 
the diameter of the interstices equal to that of are the foundation of all calculations. They aid 
the wire, and these acting like tubes, prevented the astronomer in investigating the laws, which 
explosion, although the lamp was immersed in;govern the revolutions of the heavenly orbs ; 
an explosive mixture : and a lamp thus cov ered, and to deduce from them all those principles, 
and furnished with little other apparatus, is the and to construct those tables which enable the 
Jamp, with which mines the most dangerous, mariner to ascertain his situation, when he can; 
can now be traversed in safety. ‘see nothing around him but the monotony of the 
Though we have thus far illustrated our re- dashing waves, and to direct his bark to his dis- 
marks upon the benefits to be expected from a tant and invisible home. 
union of science and the arts, principally by ex-{ But the path, .n which we are lealing you, is 
anples drawn from those, which are dependent] without an end, and we will require you to fol 
upon chemical principles and which are not the}low us but little rarther. Asricuiture is in Itself, 
Most common, especially in our country ; yet it\too important, and it will be an object of too 
* must not therefore be inferred, either that che-{much attention inthe Lyceum, not to be noticeu 
mistry is the only science which is of practical/on this occasion. [he intimate connexion of 
importance, or that the more common arts have this art with chemistry, is now well understood 
not equally with others, their foundation in scien-' and generally acknowledged. he superior suc 
tific principles. The remarks which have been cess, with which the earth has recently been 
made are general, and the illustrations we have cultivated by men who have brought to ths em- 
given, were selected for their aptness, and not ployment, minds expanded by science and stored 
for their singular'ty. with its principles, 1s enou,h to adduce in reply 
The truth is, there is no art which is not so to all the objections of 1 norance, and of the 
connected with science, that it may expect im- most bigoted prejudice in favor of the modes, 
portant improvements trom scientific investiga- which age and the practice of ancestors have 
tions, and there is perhaps no science, wii ch has sanctioned. Though agriculture is the most an- 
not almost innumerable practical relations. Waat cient of the arts, it was not sothe giitof Heaven 
knowledge, for exam4le, can be more us ful toto man, that it is not like oher arts capaile ot 
a certain class of men, than mecfiunics.—that his improvement ; and its progress trom its pri- 
science, whichtreats of the laws of mov:ng bo- mitive rudeness to its present state, is suflicient 
dies ; their velocities, their momenta, and their to induce the hope, thatit may still advance, and 
direction ;—ot the nature of the various moving that future generations may carry it to a degree 
forces; the laws of tieir operation ; the manner ot perfection, beyond what even the most ane} 
m which they are applied, and of the composi-/guine have ever conceived. But our expectations | 
tion and direction ot forces. Without an ac-|of great improvements are tounded im the rapid 
quaintance with this science, how shal! ‘he me-jadvances of science, and of that just philosophy, 








chanic «accommodate the power of his machine} which makes» science the handmaid of the arts. | 
How The illustrious Davy and many others have di-|cism ; or athird, that Lihics and Political Law 


to the quantity of effect to be produce: ? 


[Octoher 10, 1893. 


in part the views, which led to the establishment 
of the Gardiner Lyceum.—it is the object of thig 


institution to give instruction in those branches 
which are most intimately connected with the 
arts, and to teach them as the foundati: f the 
arts. In this respect we believe its design ‘o be 
original. There are many institutions in our 


country, where these sciences are taught, and we 
are proud to boast of one in our own state, where 
they are taught with singular success. But the 
education at College is designed only as a general 
introduction to the lib ral sciences; it furnishes 
a mental discipline an! is intenued to enlarge the 
views of those, who a ¢ afterwards to pursue tie 
study of some particular profession. It embra: vs 
too wide ar extent—it consu nes too much time, 
and is attended with too great expence, to be at- 
tamed by the greater part of the community, and 
especially by those, who are to pursue Agricul- 
ture, or some mech inical profession for their sup- 
port.—But were it otherwise ; were it in the pow- 
er of these classes to obtain an education at Col- 
lege, it is not an education suited to their wants. 
They do not merely require to be instructed in 
the sciences, but to be taught these sciences in a 
practical manner. It isn >t sufficient for them, as 
forthe general scholar, to be taught the common 
laws of chemistrv ;—they must be instructed pare 
ticularly in the chemistry of Agriculture and the 
Arts. It is not sufficient for them, to be able to 
repeat and to demonstrate a few of the genera} 
laws of inechanics:—they must be taught the ape 
plication of the laws; they must be made ac- 
quainted with machines; and they must under- 
stand the sources of error in applying theory to 
practice. These things are not done at our C5l- 
leges—not irom any defect in their systems, but 
because it would be aside trom their design. Que 
class of students could with no more propriety cx- 
pect that the physical sciences should be tau sat 
with minute and constant reterence to the wauts 
ot the mechanic and tarmer ; than another, that 
all instruction in the learned languages should ve 
directed to making proficients in biblical criti- 


shail he adapt its parts so as to give it a free and rected their attention to the different subjects of should be so taught, as to prepare them for the 


easy motion, and to obtain with a given velocity inquiry in 
in the power, a required velocity in the we:cht ?’ Agricultural Chemistry almost to the rank of a 
iow important to him also are the investigations distinct science. If ics claims to this rank were 


agriculture, and they have raised} 


litigations of the var, or the deliberations of the 
Senate chamber. But it is plain that to practical 
men, scicnce must be taught in a practical manner. 








of the philosophers concerning friction ; of the 
laws by which it varies with the weights, or sur- 
faces, or velocities of moving bodies ; and the 
mcans of overcoming it. But valuable as is a 
knowledge of this science in all cases, to those 
who have the direction of machinery, its value 
js doubled, or rather it becomes absolutely indis- 
pensable, when any new machine is to be con- 
structed, or ar old one is to be adapted to some 
new purpose. It is then the only guide. [t 
makes the mechanic understand the mcans by 
which his end is to be attained ; and after hisin- 
genuity has suggested a pian upon which his ma- 
chine shall be constructed, it enables him to cal- 
culate its power, and to ascertain toa considera- 
ble degree of certainty, its value, without the 
loss of time and labor and expense in experiment. 
How many times would this science, in this way, 
prevent the failures of ingenious men ;—how 
olien would '' prevent ingenuity being wasted to 
no purpose, in attempting to construct impossi- 
ble machines, or in proceeding upon false prin- 
ciples. 
ment of a valuable design, by assisting the in- 
ventor to discover the impediments which hinder 
his success, or to make a more judicious applica- 
tien of his principle! How often would it ena- 
ble the mechanic to make new applications of 
principles, which are developed in machines of 
attested excellence ; and how many times would 
it suggest such simplifications of valuable but ex- 


How often would it prevent the abandon | 


to rest upon the extent of the field, which it, We are taught this by the frequent failures of 
opens for investigation, they must certainly be} men who are not deficient in the general princi- 
admitted. To quote the words of the distin-‘ples of science, but who are unacquainted with 
guished chemist, whom we have just named,!the particular science of the arts. It will not ve 
** Agricultural Chemistry has for its objects all said then thai the founders o7 this institution hie 
“those changes in the arrangements ot matter, assisted in unnecessarily multiplying seminaries 
‘connected with the growth and nourishment of of education, for it is new in character, and it is 
“plants; the comparative values of their pro- designed to supply the wants of a large portion 
“luce as food; the constitution of soils; and of the community, for which no provision had 
**the mannerin which lands are enriched by ma hitherto been made. Nor will it be said, that 
“nure, or rendered fert.le by the different pro- these wants are not real. The education of the 
“cesses of cultivation. Enquiries of such ana advocate or divine is scarcely more necessary to 
“‘ture cannot but be interesting and important his success, than that of the mechanic orthe tarm- 
“* both to the theoretical agriculturist, and tothe er If tne professions of the former are them- 
“ practical farmer. To the first they are neces- selves bra .ches of science, those of the latter are 
“sary in supplying most of the tundamental founded in science. And as we expect empiri- 
“principles, upon which the theory of the art cism from those, who enter the learned profes- 
‘“ depends : to the second they are useful in af- sions without a suitable preparatory education, so 
“fording simple and easy experiments for di- we cau expect nothing but deficiency of skill in 
“ recting his labors, and for enabling him to pur-!mechanics, who have been taught only the mauu- 
“ sue a certain and systematic plan of improve- al exercise of their arts. There surely can be 
“ ment.” ino reason, why mechanics and agriculturists 

“It is scarcely possible,” as the same writer/should not be instructed in that science, which 


remarks, “ toenter upon any investigation in ag- 
*“riculture without finding it connecied, more or 
“‘less, with doctrines or elucidations derived trom 
“Chemistry.” 

In exhibiting, as we have endeavoured briefly 
to do, the connexion of science with the usetu! 
arts, and shewing the importance ot the form: | 
- the foundation of the latter, we have given you 


will enable them to follow their pursuits not 
blindly, but from rational views. Those who have 
not this education, may indeed copy faithfu'ly the 
practises of their fathers, but we cannot expect 
froin them improvements which shall enrich their 
country and benefit the world. Is it extravagant 
to suppose that there “ay be many Watts and 
Wedgewoods scattered threugh our country ; their 
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talents buried in obscurity, and not known even to 
themselves from the want of opportunity tor their 
developement? And would it be presumptuous to 
hope, that at this institution, some of these intel- 
Jects may receive their first impulse, and be first 
directed into that path which will lead them te 
honour and extensive usefulness. 


APPENDIX. 

Instruction at the Lyceum will be given at re- 
ci ations, of which there will be three each day. 
A cording to the plan in our Colleges, there will 
be but one class admitted each year. ‘The year 
will commence in August at the close of the Sum- 
mer vacation, and those who offer themselves for 
admission at any other time, will be examined not 
only in the preparatory studies, but in those which 
the class into which they enter have passed, pre- 
viously to their admission. For admission to the 
Lyceum, a knowledge of the four fundamental | 
operations of arithmetic, both upon simple and 
compound numbers, and of reduction is required. 
Auer July next will be added the rudiments of 
kiglish Grammar. 

the whole course of instruction will occupy 
three years. The studies of the first year wil 
be Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, the Measura- 
tions of Suriaces and Solids, Lrigonometry, with 
its application to Heights and Distances, Book- 
keeping and Khetoric. Those of the second year, 
Surveying, Navigation, Mechanics, ‘theoretical and 
practical; Hydrostatics and Hydraulics; Pneu- 
matics and Chemistry, with its application to Ag- 
ncul ure and the Arts. LTivose of the third year, 
Magnetism, Electricity, Optics, Astronomy, Flux- 
ions, Natural Hisiory, and the Philosophy of the 
Mind. 

lhe studies are so arranged that those of the 
two first years will make a course of themselves, 
ang students who may be unable to remain longer 
than two years, can leave at tne end of the se- 
cond. To the second aod third classes, lectures, 
accompanied with suitable experiments, will be 
given upon Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 


~—<_ () <——— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Charleston, Sefitember 25, 1823. 





preparatory to the time of planting, which is in 
November. The society actuated by the pros- 
perous state of the funds, and the great accession 
of members, have increased the number of their 
premiums, in the hope that it may operate as a 
stimulus to induce planters to come forward with 
the result of their attempts, and thereby forward 
the views of the society, by promoting the good 
cause of Agriculture. As a further incentive to 
exertion, they have extended their design to im- 
ported animals, provided they have been kept 
tor service the preceding twelve months. 
Repsrt of the Committee on Premiums to be 
awarded by the South-Carolina Agricultural 
Society in the year 1825. 


cost of raising them, and an estimate of their 

resent value should be required. ‘The reasons 
or these condition are ob» ious, because it would be 
of little advantage to those whom we desire to be- 
nefit to know that large crops have been mace, 
and fine animals raised, unless they are informed 
of the means whereby they have been obtained, 
and are shown that they have remunerated the 
labor and expense of procuring them. 

While considering what objects it would be 
proper to recommend to the Society for premi- 
ums the ensuing year, the committee have re- 
viewed those of the present year, and as they in 
general accord with the views of the subject 
above stated, they have inserted them in the list 
now presented, because they are fully of opinion 





The improvement of the agriculture of our 
country being the object of our institution, the} 
society has judiciously resorted to the exhibition) 
of premiums, as one of the mcans of promoting: 
it; but much of the success to be hence derived, 
must depend on the proper management ot this, 
suxXiliary. | 

Premiums may be considered as useful in three | 
points of view—First, as an encouragement to in-| 
dustry; secondly, as an incitement to intelligent 
enterprise ; and thirdly, as the instrument of 
communicating the results of the two first points, 
and thereby diffusing the knowledge acquired by 
the experience of individuals throughout our 
country. lt may perhaps be thought, that wath 
respect to the encouragement of industry, the 
prevailing principle of self-interest is a sufficient 
inducement to impel the agriculturist to make ex- 
ertiois to procure the best crops. Yet when we 
cousicer how powertul a motive is the love of) 
disunction—how much may be effected by the} 
stimuus of emuijation—and that tothe pecuniary! 
cirgumstance ot some, our premiums, however 
sinall, may occasionally be convenient, 1t may be 
hoped that it will prove useful to offer this ad- 
ditional encouragement to industry. But while we! 
hold out this inducement, it isimportant that pre- | 
miums be so calculated as to draw the attention 
of our brother farmers only to useful pursuits, 

In promoting the second point of bringing into 
operation the intelligence and inventive faculties 
of our agricultural friends, by proposing to them 
the application of new modes of culture to our 
present crops, and the introduction of new arti- 
cles as substitutes or auxiliaries to what we now 





DEAR SIR, 
As 1am sure you will feel gratified to suppose | 
our Agricultural Society are attempting to be use-/ 
ful in promoting the cause of agriculture, 1 send | 
you a list of Premiums for the year 1825, which) 
were proposed and adoptedat our last meeting on 
the 16th inst—Whenever you can find room to 
insert them in your paper, yeu will oblige not only 

the members, but also 

.Your faithful friend, 
and obd’t servant, 


CHARLES E, ROW AND. 


As soon as my Harvest is over, I shall plant 
the Woad in a paddock where there shall also be 
planted oats—in the course of the winter, I shall 
beable to judge of the practicability of its being 
used as a winter pasture; and also which of the 
two, the cow or horse will prefer, 





The South-Carolina Agricultural Society, at 
their last meeting, held on the loth inst. receiv- 
ed from their Committee of Arrangements the 
annual list of premiums intended to be awarded 
by them in the year 1825. Although it has been 
customary to announce the premiums of a subse 
quent year after those of a former year have been 
disposed of, it is now nevertheless thought pro 
per to publish their list at this early period, vith 
a view to give suillicient time to competitors, to 
bestow that labor upon the land ingended tor the 
cultivation of flax that is absolutely requisite, 





possess, our premiums may be expected to have 
a more powertul effect; hence the caution re- 
commended in the former point is more necessa- 
ry here, when we abandon the useful guide of 
former experience, and venture on untrodden 
greund. For unless our premiums shail be dictat- 
ed by sound, enlightened judgment, they will 
have the effect of the ignus fatuus, while it is our 
ambition to become the polar star of our cou 

try’s agriculture. In order to render more cer- 
tainly beneficial the diffusion of agricultural in- 
formation, which is the object of the third point, 





that no practical inference can safely be made 
trom the result of a single experiment, but a con- 
currence of several, and those made in different 
seasons, should take place, before extensive prac- 
tice should be founded onthem. To these the so- 
ciety have added, for which they believe our tunds 
will be adequate. ‘T.¢ first is for the encourage- 
ment of a class of our agricultural fellow citizens, 
whose agency is of the utmost importance in our 
rural concerns. ‘Vhe Gold medal offered to the 
most meritorious manager of two or more plantas 
tions, it is hoped will be an additional stimuln. to 
the gentiemen of intelligence, education and geod 
conduct, who have of late years dedicated them- 
selves to this profession, and whose management 
has already improved our planting systein, and 
inay at the same time induce others of good edu- 


‘cation and respectavle connexions to adopt the 


same pursuit. The encouragement offered by the 
second to overseers, nay excite their exertions to 
good conduct, and when obtained, will be the best 
recommendation they can produce on change of 
situation. The premium for the experiment on the 
culture of flax, issug.ested with the view that this 
article, which is considered of such high impor- 
tance in the agricultural districts uf Flanders, Hol- 
land, Germany, Ireland, and other regions where 
the profits of husbandry are accurately understood, 
may be introduced as a substitute, if necessary, 
to the articles which at present occupy our fields, 


Flax in this climate derives an additional value 
from the circumstance that it may be cultivated 
here in the winter, and although this occasionally 
takes place in the colder countries above referred 
to, yet the severity of their winters materially 
injures the quality of the flax, while the mildness 
of our season seems only to retard its grewth a 
suficient time to enable the staple to acquire 
the length and firmness requisite for its perfec- 
tion. In proof of this assertion, your committee 
present for the inspection of the socicty, a sam- 
ple of flax raised by one of their members, which 
was sown in the middle of November and pulled 
onthe 18th April last. If no regard was paid to 
the production of the seed, it might have been 
gathered onthe first of April, when it was in full 


it will be necessary that it be made a condition |bioom, and it is prooable that if sown here in the 
for the attainment of every premium, that a de- end of October, it would be fit for the fabric of fine 
tailed account be rendered in writing by the can-|linen early in March, and for secd by the first 
didates, not only of the product, but by the mode | 0 April, leaving the field free for any other pur- 


of culture, and cost in money, and labor expend-! 
ed on it, together with the situation and quality of 
the land, and its value at the present prices ; and 
in order to avoid being missed by the results, if 
favorable or adverse seasons, or by the extraordi- 
nary natural quality of the land, itis proper that 
each experiment should be so far comparative, 
that an account be given of the product of an ad- 
joing or neighbouring piece of land of equal 
size ; bearing the same article, in the same sea- 
son and cultivated in the usual manner. So the 
breed of all animals exhibited for premiums, the 
rood on which they have veen raised, and thei: 
general treatment whue young, together with 





yose during the whole summer and autumn, 
ie is unnecessary to use arguments to prove 
the imme.se irpertance of a product, said to 
be equal in value to a crop of cotton, which may 
be obtained in addition to the crops usually culti- 
vated on the same land. 

The subject of encouraging by premiums the 
introduction of improved imstruments of hus- 
bandry, lias also occupied the attention of your 
committee, and they have found that the piouga, 
which is the most important of these, and indeed 
forms the basis of husbandry, has been of late so 
highly improved in its construction, and su extens 
sively, diffused through the state that it requires 
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no further encouragement.—The most important 
desiderata appear to be a good threshing ma- 
chine applicable to rice, and a moating machine 
for cotton, which thev have added to their list of 
premiums. ‘The committee therefore present 
for the consideration of the society the succeed- 
ing resolutions. 
Resolved, That the following premiums be 
awarded by the society at their stated meeting 
in February, one thousand eight hundred and 
tw enty-five, to consist of the Gold Medal, value 
twenty dollars, or the Silver Medal, value ten 
dollars, or pieces of plate of equal value, at the 
option of the fortunate competitor, with appro- 
priate inscriptions :— d 
For the best conducted experiment to be made 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four, on not less than one acre of land, 
not more than 210 feet square, wherein, by.any 
mode of culture not heretofore generally used in 
the state, or by the application of any manure, 
in quantities not generally practised, the pro- 
duction of black seed cotton shall be material- 
ly improved—the Gold Medal. 
Fora similar experiment on green seed cotton— 
the Gold Medal. 
For ditto on Rice—the Gold Medal. 
For ditto on Flint Corr—the Gold Medal. 
For ditto on Gourd Seed Corn—the Gold Medal. 
For ditto on Sweet Potatoes—the Gold Medal. 
But the committee will not consider either of 
the above experiments entitled to the premium, 
unless the product of black seed cotton shall 
amount to 100 pounds per acre, that of green 
seed 400 lbs.—of rice to 80 bushels, of Flint Corn! 
to 40 bushels, of Gourd Seed Corn to 70 bushels, | 
ahd of Sweet Potatoes to 450 heaped bushels. 
For the best Stallion—the Gold Medal. 
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For the best machine whereby the moating of|siderable part of the sailcloth, and an inconside- 
cotton, usuallysexecuted by hand, may be com-jrable sum for hunting for colors*, this vast amount 
pletely performed—the Gold Medal. of value 1s produced out of the growth of our 
‘To the Manager of two or more plantations. who own soil, and of our own forests. On an average 
shall produce the most satisfactory testimoniais|of all the years from 1803 to 1816, Dr. Seybere 
trom those by whom he has been employed, of|found,f that the annual amount of new tonnage 
his diligence, skill, good management and hu-jin America, was 102,811 tons exceeding that of 
manity, for three preceding years—the Gold/the British Empire. This gives an annual 
Medal. manufacture of tonnage of five millions of dol- 
To the Overseer of one plantation, who shalljlars. ‘This oranch of manufacturing indus- 
produce similar testimonials—the Silver Me-|¢ry theretore must be two-thirds of it, sacri- 
dal. ficed, and to promote other manufactures. And 
The animals to be produced before the Society/yet this vast amount of manufacturing industry 
at the house of their meeting, at the old Race}is employed and paid by commerce, only in 
Course, on the Monday and Tuesday previous to'the very first step of her operations. This an- 
the Charleston Races ; when convenient, a speci-jnual bounty of five millionsof doilars paid to the 
men of the progeny of each to be produced, as the/forester and woodman, to the iron founder aid 
best evidence of the value of the animal ; without) smith, to the carpenter and shipwright, does but 
it, a certificate of their ability will be required ;|bring the vessel to the quxy. Seventy thousand 
and, in all cases, certificates of their having been seamen, with their wives and children are next 
bred within the state, or having beenimported, and;to be clothed and fed, or, in other words, more 





kept for service the preceding twelve months. 
JOHN HUME, President. 
Cuarces E. Rowanp, Secretary. 
Charleston, Sefit. 23, 1823. 


FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
ARTICLE—ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
MANUFACTURES. 

When we witness the zeal, with which the 
cause of manufactures is pleaded, and duties on 
forcign importation are demanded, we cannot but 
ask, with what justice so large a portion of the 
agricultural, the commercial, nay the manufac- 
turing capital and industry of the country is to be 





For the best full blooded) Mare—tue Gold Medal. 

For the best Mare for improving the breed of 
farm horses—the Gold Medal. 

For the best Bull for raising working Oxen—the 
Gold Medal. 

For the best Bull for raising milch cattle—the | 
Gold Medal. 

For the best Cow foreach of the above purposes | 
—the Gold Medal. 

For the best Ass—the Gold Medal. 

For the best Boar—the Silver Medal. 

For the best Sow—the Silver Medal. 

For the best Ram—the Silver Medal. 

For the best Ewe—the Silver Medal. 

For the best conducted experiment of the culti- 

vation of winter Flax on swamp or marsh'! 

land—-the Gold Medal. 

For the same on high land—the Gold Medal. 





forced out of the channels, in which it has flowed 
so long and so profitably, for the sake of providing 


'a bounty for those branches of industry, which, 


were they profitable, would need no bounty! To 


destroy the importation of foreign manufactures by commer 


would, as its first effect, be to reduce very low, if 
not to annihilate the market for our great south 
ern staples. It would be to force the South Ame- 
ricans and the Hindoos to supply the British mar- 
ket with cotton, which they soon would be able 
to do, if the British manufacturer were unable to 
pay for our cotton with his fabrics. Let it not 


be said we should at home consume all the cot 


ten which we now export. On the contrary, if 
it be correctly maintained that in general raw 
materials increase seven fold in value by manu- 


jfacture, we should consume only one seventh of 


what is sold in England. We should be committing 


jthan nine millions of dollars are paid annually by 
commerce, in the single article of wages to sea- 
men, at the rate of eleven dollars per month. 
As no account is here made of the superior wa- 
ges of captains and officers, this estimate is quit: 
within bounds. The subsistence of the crews, at 
the rate of twenty cents the man per day, amounts 
to over five millions of dollars per annum. = And 
jthus, in the pay and sustenance of seamen alone, 
fourteen millions of dollars are annually expend- 
jed by the commerce of this country, in the wa- 
ges and subsistence of the laborers it employs, 
Combining this with the five millions annually re- 
quired to keep the American tonnage in repair, 
we lave nineteen millions annually disbursed 
by the shifp manufactory, to the laboring classes 
of the community. Here we stop, though it is 
as we have said, the first stage of commercial 
operations. We say not a word of the industry 
required to prepare the outward cargo, or vend 
ithe return cargo, each of which is put in motion 
ce, the former to the enriching of the 
great agricultural states, and the latter resulting 
lin the growth of the great commercial cities. We 
‘say nothing of the service rendered to every in- 
dividual, however remote or distant he may be, 
whois enabled by commerce to take advantage 
of the crowded population, the accumulated capi- 
tal, and the intense competition which prevail in 
‘foreign countries; and thus purchase the most 
useful and necessary articles at the cheapest rate. 
We say nothing of all these, but we rest on the 
simple preliminary fact, that the commerce of 
\this country, in the outset of its operations, with- 
out reckoning profit on an ounce of produce 





' 
| 
} 
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In order to obtain either of the above prizes, | therefore on a large scale, the sane error which shipped for exportation, pays to the hard work- 
the candidate must forward to the Secretary of England has committed on a small one, in soar line industry of the country, nineteen millions of 
the Society a particular detail of the quality of ding the importation of timber from the north of! dojlars annually. When it shall be proved tht 


soil, the preparatory culture, the quantity and 
preparation, if any of the seed, the kind and 
quantity of manure, and time of its application, 
the culture while the crop is growing, the mode 
of collecting in harvest, and the produce ; stat- 
ing also the produce of the same quantity of 
land, of similar natural quality, cultivated in the 
usual manner in the same season. The facts and 
circumstances to be attested by one or more re- 
spectable witnesses. In order to facilitate the 
compliance with this condition, printed returns 
with the heads of such information as the society 
yequires, compendiously arranged, will be fur- 
nished to those who may require them, by the 

Secretary of the Society, on application at his 

house, No. 35 Meeting street, Charleston. 

For the best constructed machine for threshing 
Rice, which nas been in actual operation for 
one’ season, adapted to general use, by the 
small power necessary to give it effect—the 
Gold Medal. 





Euro, «.- She has injured her manufactures by tak- 
ing away a market from them, and she provides 
timber for her navy at agreater expense. But this 


“any or all of the manufacturing establishments of 
ithe United States do this, it may me argued with 
jsome plausibility, that they deserve to be built 


is not the worst, that would happen to us, by build-' yp at the cost of our commerce. Meantime a mo 
ing up manufactures at the expense of our com-/ment’s reflection on this vast amount, which is 
merce ; we should destroy the most flourishing! 


manufacture now existing in America. After the 
little domestic manufactures, by which single 
families supply themselves with the necessaries of 
life, and small mechanics and artizans provide 
the most essential commodities for their villages 
(which, though insignificant in any one instance, 
probably amount, in the aggregate to one hundred 
millions of annual value, throughout the United 
States) next to these and far before any of the 
sreat manufacturing establishments .of cotton, of 
wool, of iron, or of glass, we place the manufac 

cure of ships. The tonnage of America in 1810, 
was estimated at seventy one millions of dollars 
in value ; two thirds of which were employed ii: 
che foreign trade. With the exception of a con- 


\paid by commerce in annual wages to those whom 
jit employs, abundantly shews, that in commer- 
cial enterprizes, comparatively speaking there is 
a vast consumption of labor and a small one of 
capital. To erect any manufacturing establish- 
ment, with tolerable prospects of success, a hun- 
dred or two hundred thousand dollars are wanted 
in the outset. There is not probably an Ameri- 
can merchant ship that floats, worth ferty thou- 
sand dollars, and the great mass of cur navigay 
tion consists of vessels which are built and fitted 





* Tench Coxe’s Statement of the Arts and 
Manufactures of the United States of America, 
he BIB 


7 Seyderi, fp. 310, 311. 
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for sea, at a cost 0 USAT 
dollars. With this small outfit, the globe is cir- 
cumnavigated, and the fertility, the cheapness of 
labor, the peculiar staples, the accumulated capi- 
tal and improvec arts of every country, are laid| 
under contribution to enrich ours. Certainly this, 
is the circumstance which has caused our com- 
merce to flourish so much beyond our manutac-' 
tures. Not a want of capital, as some writers 
allege, but a want of capital in those great mass-| 
es, which are required to set up manufacturing 
establishments. Capital, instead of being scarce, | 
is abundant in this country, if by capital we 
mean such an amount of value as enables a man 
to undertake and prosecute an independent busi- 
ness. But itis in small amounts—Without re- 
fiecting that the existence of capital in small and 
widely diffused portions is, like the statute of dis- 
tributions which is one great cause of it, not a 
disadvantage, but the happiest feature of our po- 
litical condition ; without reflecting that our pro 
gress is so rapid, that notwithstanding its perpe 
tual division and distribution, capital is already 
gathering itself into masses, competent to the 
most expensive undertakings ; our manufactur- 
ing writers have hit upon the notable device of 
raising a capital to carry on this business; and 
the burden of alltheir writings and addresses is 
‘we wish to raise a capital large enough to carry 
on a woolen factory, and we call upon every con- 
sumer in the country to Lav us twenty cents on 
every dollar he consumes, toward raising this 
capital, of which we stand in need.’ Suchclaims 
need but be plainly stated. 


re () 


ON MILDEWED WHEAT. 
Remarks Sy the Editor of the London Farmer’s 
Journal, dated, August 11, 1823. 

Our very respectable correspondent (Mr. Hill- 
yard) has, in this day’s Journal, revived the dis 
cussion of the mildew subject; having, it ap- 
pears, adopted the opinion that excess of nutri- 
ment causes the disease, under certain circum- 
stances, by exuding through the straw. It is cer- 
tain that when the miidew takes place, the ascent 
of the sap is in proportion arrested and the per- 
fect filling of the grain is prevented, or stayed, 
in proportion as the disease takes place, early or 
late, as tothe progress of ripening. If the grain 
be filled, and a little approaching to hardness, 
the disease only takes off somewhat of the bright- 
ness of the quality, by shrivelling the later grains : 
but if the grains be milky, and the disease bad, 
the produce may be shrivelled up, and the ears 
ripened perpendicularly with nothing in them 
that can be threshed out. 

But it the nutriment, by excess, burst through 
the straw, why or how should it take the form of a 
fungus? for this fact isnot to be doubted. Nei- 
ther if accidental frosrs arrested the sap, and caus- 
ed it to come through, would this consequence 
follow. The sap might form a gummy, or, at 
last, a powdery matter: but clearly it must be a 
scmi-liquid substance at first. It is not, there 
fore, the exuding of the sap. There have been 
facts observed, and stated inthis Journal, which 
sufficiently refute the above notions; and, unfor 
tunately, there have not been any theories of the 
mildew but what are rendered nugatory by the 
contradictory circumstances under which the dis- 
ease takes place. The Editor once observed in 
a field near Lynn, a crop of wheat, growing part 
ona rising hill, which was short and standing, 
and part in a hollow down towards the fence, 
which was long and laid flat. The first part was 
nearly destroyed with mildew, but the latter was 
bright and good. The hiliy part of this fie! 
was rather a poor sandy loam, but, deepening tv 
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f from four to twenty thousand the hollew, the soil was approaching to clay. 


This latter had by far the most nutriment, but it 
did not burst through. On a farm at Ketton, 
near Stamford, some years ago, they were reap- 
ing early wheats about the middle of August, 
very much mildewed, though light and middling 
crops. Some crops on the same farm were then 
green and much heavier, and would not be reap- 
ed in less than a fortnight: these proved bright 
and good. Upon due examination, the soil where 
the first grew was shallow and full of small 
loose stones, but the other part of the land was 
clay, though not good, yet well worked. These 
and all other facts which we have observed, go to 
prove that good clay soils seldom mildew their 
wheats ; if there be an over proportion of vege 

table mould, or of raw dung, or if the bottom be 
impenetrable to the hbres, or ill-drained where it 
is impervious to water, the mildew may take 
place. It appears, therefore, to be not the quan 

tity, but the ind of nutriment, which may cause 
or prevent the disease ; or rather, it is owing to 
the atmospheric changes to which light and pul- 
verulent soils are liable: frequent rains aiter a 
series of warm weather (and contrariwise) may 
affect the fibres having but loose hold of the 
earth, in a very different manner from those 
which, on the approach of harvest, are impacted 
ina self-moist clay soil. The effect seems to be 
that the health of the plants is interrupted, they 
fall into a state of premature decay, and, like all 
decaying vegetables, throw out fungi. 


Excepting what is indicated by this general 
mode of expression, our agricultural readers 
may rest assured that the cause of the mildew 
will never be discovered. Sir Joseph Banks hav- 
ing ascertained that in every speck, or blotch, in 
the straw, there was a crop of fungi, and that 
the heads of these ripened and discharged a black 
powder, directly inferred that this powder would 
spread on other straws and propagate the disease. 
In the same manner those persons must have ar 
gued who have ascribed the disease to neighbor- 
ing barberry-bushes. But the truth is, that the 
mildew cannot be propagated by any outward ap- 
plication Of diseased plants to healthy ones ; nor 
by any mode of contact however varied, as to 
heat or moisture, and progress of ripening. It is 
also quite certain that the disease, in making its 
appearance, breaks through the cuticle, or out- 
ward skin of the plant, indicatiny the fact that 
the seed which, by vegetating, produces the visi- 
ble effect, is enclosed in the parenchymous sub- 
stance of the culm. It seems, therefore, that we 
are under the necessity of believing that these 
seeds (inconceivably minute) are absorbed from 
the soil with the food of the plant; and if so, 
there is no difficulty in supposing that soils most 
liable to mildew, are most charged with these 
seeds—and that the crops growing thereon are 
more filled with them than such as grow on good 
clays, where the straw is reedy and hard. If 
this reasoning be not satisfactory, we have no- 
thing else to say, but thatit is the nature of cer- 
tain soils to mildew their wheats in certain sea- 
sons. The disease being a parasitic plant, we 
must say that nature has endowed the straw with 
a formative nisus, or power of producing the 
plant under certain effects of the atmosphere 
But really there are innumerable other facts in 
nature which are equally inexplicable, and which 
give us no disturbauce at all. It is, however, ve- 
ry creditable to the ingenuity and research of chose 
who have dore all in their power to open this 
source of knowledge, so as to render benefit to 
to agriculture ; though usfortunately it amounts 
tono more than a steady conviction, now taking 
place, that the disease is by no means to be pre- 
vented, 
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MEMOIRS OF MR. ROTHSCHILD. 

Mr. N.M. Rothschild is descended from a Ger- 
man lineage. Mr. R. sought to establish his for- 
tune in England. Various were his vicissitudes 
in early life ; by his industry and prudential con- 
duct, he acquired considerable property in the 
linen trade at Manchester, vast quantities of 
which article, were exported during the last war 
to the Continent, where Mr. Rothschild availed 
himself of the peculiar advantage of his broth- 
er’s agency in that quarter of Europe. Previ- 
ously to the close of the late war, Mr. Rothschild 
transferred the scene of commercial operations 
irom Manchester to London. He then hecame a 
considerable speculator in the Foreign and Brit 
tish Securities on the Stock Exchange ; and after 
the melancholy death of Mr. Goldsmidt, assum- 
ed a very prominent station in the money market, 
But the principal accident which contributed to 
the rapid elevation of our Modern Cresus, was 
the escape of Buonaparte from Elba, in 1814.-- 
In consequence of Mr. R.’s superior means of 
information on the Continent, this importaat oc- 
currence was Known to him nearly torty-eight 
hours before it was in the possession of any other 
person in this country. He did not fail to avail 
himself of every advantage which this priority 
of intelligence presented. His agents went into 
the market and sold prodigious quantitics of 
stock. ‘The consternation was dreadful! Every 
one suspected danger, none knew where to look 
for it. The panic wasepidemic! On the disclo- 
sure of the fact, the general cry was sauve gui 
fieut ; and the object of our present article bore 
off the immense sum, gained by his success on 
this great and extraordinary occasion. 

Mr. Rothschild, thus fortified in wealth, and 

enjoying at this time the almost exclusive means 
of acquiring the first intelligence from the Conti- 
nent, soon established for himself a reputation 
and importance, the maturity of which can 
scarcely be said to have been accomplished at 
the present moment. He availed himseif of a 
conjunction with his brothers, (who are also 
great capitalists on the Continent,) of the oppor- 
tunity of administering to the wants of the King 
of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, the Kings of 
Naples and Spain; the Republic of Coiumbia 
und other States, who negotiated loans on terms 
highly profitable to him ; and which have, with 
the advantages of the courses of exchange, and 
other incidental benefits, realized immense sums 
in addition to his fortunate speculations in British 
|Stock. But the great couf de main of Mr. R, 
‘cousisted in his out-generalling the GaHic Finan- 
ciers in the recent French Loan. Ia that trans- 
,a ction he is supposed to have cleared upwards 
jof £100,000, by the commission alone, independ- 
jent of the advantages of the courses of Ex- 
change ! 
By the fortuitous occurrence of favourable cir- 
cumstances, Mr. R. has been enabled to amass 
greater wealth, than any man that ever existed 
in England. It would be impossible for others 
to estimate his property, when Mr. R. has de- 
clared that he could not do it himself. It has 
been asserted, however, that he can command 
upwards of Fifteen Millions sterling at any time, 
it required! When it is considered that * mo- 
ney, the sinew of war,” is in its amount illimita- 
ble, and in its control so much at the mere voli- 
tion of Mr. K. it ceases to surprise the reader, 
that such a man should be necessary to the Po- 
tentates of Europe, and that his friendship and 
assistance should be no less anxiously sought, 
than promptly and powerfully afforded. 

Mr. Rothschild is a Baron of the Germ. em- 
pire, to the Emperor of which, he has rendered 
some essential services. He is about 43 years of 
age, and possesses a family ot nine children. His 
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mode of life is remarkable for its retired descrip- through the centre and water pit, that received 
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tion. Unlike his great predecessor, (Goldsmidt,)/a 6} feet water wheel having both ends of the 
he does not boast of his choice and exquisite /shaft at liberty to receive cogwheels to commu- 
wines, or herald his hospitality towards the Prin-|nicate motion to any part of three stories, and the 
ces of the blood. His appearance is unostenta-|house is now fuily occupied with machinery ; 
tious: his deportment familiar; and his manners|my foundations being 4 :eet base, heavy stone 
unaffected and affable. His conversational style jlaid across the wall. 1 built another since, and 
on ’Change is rapid, acute, and discriminating.|had no reason to alter the plan of the former, 
He carries about him no aristocratical feeling ;|but pursued it—the house w«s 55 feet long, and 
neither does he affect a singularity, the common|45 wide ; my walls 2 feet 6 inches, the first story, 
concomitant of extraordinary genius, and the im {2 feet the next, and 20 inches to the third, leaving 
otence of mental pecuniary plenitude. His face/an offset of 6 inches at each floor, to rest the 
is distinguished by a lack of that piercing intelli-|ends of the main girders on, and to prevent any 
gence, which lights up and animates the expres-|break in the wails: both of these mills are sound 
sions of those proverbial for their acutenes; but| walls without a crack ; the first has been built 
there is a quickness in the eye, which denotes a| thirty years, the other twenty years, the former 
lively and unremitting watchfulness of the mind, was burnt and rebuilt on the same wails. 
on every subject of general interest. Respecting brick walls, 1 have not had expe- 
When engaged in conversation, Mr. R. usually ‘rience further than observation has given, ex- 
dangles a bunch of keys inhis right hand, andin- cept their duration in water—i once had a full 
duiges a habit of abruptly turning from the ob- experiment ; the brick was har: and well burnt ; 
ject to whom he is speaking, and suddenly re-;as any one of the slightest obser ation must know, 
newing the colloquy. He possesses amemory so |that slack ournt ones will a sorb water, and 
remarkably retentive, and the powers of mental ‘burst to pieces the first of their freezing and 
addition so copiously strong, that he effects allhis thawing afterwards. Yhose were hard, well 
immense calculations without the agency of pen burnt to top the chimney of a sawmill ; a great 
or paper: and often at those times, when the freshet about 4 years after moved my saw mill, 
din of business “ gives note of preparation” for so far as to cause it to be taken to pieces ; we 
a “rise or fall.” His genius is ot that order, collected most of the brick, but some was buried 
which often enables him to perceive the benefit under the gravel, so as not to ve found until tea 
or disadvantage of a proposition, before the par- years after; they were hooked ou., a lump ot 
ties have fully viewed the surface. His move- haif a cozen sticking together, being a corner 


f@ctober 10, 1823. 
rels of the different kinds (the produce of about 
two acres,) viz: 

barrels of Constantia, containing 301 galls, 
do, Tokay, do. 202 do. 
do. Bland Madeira, do. 102 do. 
do. of the above grapes mix’d do. 158 do. 
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do. Worthington grape, do. 64 do. 
keg made of the Fox Grape, cul- 
tivated, 10 do, 





. Total 837 galls, 
of which about one seventh will be lees, &c. 
lhe grapes did not ripen so well nor so equally 
this, as they did last year, and were upwards of 
two weeks later in ripening; and a great many 
more mildewed and rotted than usual, owing to 
the wet weather in August. 

To answer a number of enquiries, of how much 
wine will a bushel of grapes produce? I had 
twenty-two bushels of the Constantia grapes 
‘picked, and in the bunches they weighed 45 los. 
ithe bushel, and when picked off the bunches, 
they measured 124 bushels, and weighed sixty- 
)six pounds the bushel—They were then bruised 
and put into a vat, and after the pulp and color- 
ing matter was dissolved, (which took three 
idays) the juice was drawn off from the bottom 
of the vat, and produced fiity four gallons of pure 
juice.— Then the skins and seeds were put to the 
press, and produced ten and a half gallons more ; 
making on the wholesixty four anda half gallons 
or juice trom twenty-two bushels of buncnes of 





ments are characterised by profound judgment: locked so together, as notto be readily broken,’ grapes—i then had twenty bushels of the Tokay 


his attack is no less able, than his retreat judi- by lifting them up and dashing them on the 
cious. iground, until some of the brick, tomy astonish- 
Mr. Rothschild’s private character is, we be-'ment broke, rather than leave the mortar, that 
lieve as amiable as his public life is important. had lain un er water ten years—this proved that 
He diffuses his benevolence with judgment and water had no effect on the mortar cement, after 
liberality. When solicited to countenance an in- being first fairly dry. 
stitution with his name, he answers, “‘ You know’ 1 do not know of a better cement, thana due 
I never take a public part; if you want (as I proportion of good sand and good lime well 
suppose you do,) money ; name the sum, and you burnt, aad well worked, and not to put in a very 
shall have it; but don’t make me look ostenta- large portion of lime, leaving it to mellow in 
tious or mean, by naming too large or too small a mass covered up with sand; if it should be a week 
sum.” His eleemosynary contributions are chief-|or even a month all the better, then work it all 
ly distributed amongst objects of the jewish per- |over well. 
suasion ; who have in many instances arrived at} Now asto the thickness, it ought to be govern- 
a state of opulence through his instrumentality./ed by the size and dimension of the building ; 
Such a liberality of disposition, and philanthropy |the base secured by heavy plank laid in the bot- 
of character, has divested envy of her deadly in ‘tom two abreast, or flatted logs e jually good, to 
fluence ; and created for Mr. Rothschild, an im- give the wall an equai bearing ; this will do for 
perishable reputation, which will descend with any common soil ; if very soft, piling is the only 
advantage to his family in after ages. remedy. Itis the well securing the foundation 
———serme | eas that is of the first importance, no good is to be 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. had from the extra thickness—Il have seen a 3 


feet wall of brick built to a large and powerful 
FOUNDATION WALLS FOR MILLS. 





mill, becoming thinner, as it advanced up ; | 
In reply to some enquiries made in the Ameri-'do not know the proportion. 

can Farmer No. 27, on the subject of securing) I should think 24 inches up to the ground floor, 

the foundation of brick walls for mills. The wri-|then 20inches the first story, and eighteen above, 

ter has not actually built any of that kind of ma- lamply strong, and grout the walls at every layer, 

terial, but has often seen defects in the bad man /|by pouring in mortar in a liquid state, this fills it 

agement of foundations of brick and stone both, solid, and it becomes as one solid mass—and | 


by not laying them deep enough, more especially 
when the water wheel was pl.ced close on the 
out side. It ought to be an universal rule to 
avoid placing the water wheel near to the mai 
house walls ; it should be distant enough to ad- 
mit a safeguard wall between the water wheel 
and house, which will of course require a lon- 
ger shaft. 

Now, if the situation of ground will admit, I 
should prefer the placing the water wheel in 
the centre of the building; then you avoid any 
bad effect of water undermining any but the pit 
walls which are easily repaired, if any failure 
happened, they not being higher than the ground 
floor. 1 have built two stone mill houses with 
heavy walls, and one was 85 feet long, 35 wide, 
which gave ample room ior the water passing 


lthink less than that would do, except the house 
is designed tora great and uncommon burthen.— 
But seasoned timber is important; if green, they 
shrink and leave vacancies, and the walls de 
pending on the wood, leaves a vacancy to settle 
one side of the wall more than the other. 
C.K. 
—» oa 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
MAKING WINE—PRACTICAL AND USEFUL 
FACTS. 
Vineyard, near George- Town, 
D. C. Sefit. 30th, 1823. 


Dear Srr, Q 
I have this day put the last barre! of wine o: 


his vintage in my cellar—-i have twenty-five bar 





grapes gathered, and in the bunches they weiin- 
ed torty-tour and a half pounds.—They were 
bruised and termented one night, when there 
was torty three gallons of pure juice drawn 
from them, and when they were subimitted to the 
|press, they producea sixteen gallons more; mak- 
ang in all fitty-nine gallons.—if the season had 
veen drier, | suppose there would not have been 
so much juice in the grapes but it would have 
been richer—-but I have no doubt on an ave- 
rage of years, the abovementioned grapes will 
produce more than two and a half gallons te 
the bushel of bunches. 

About one third of all my Bland Madeira 
grapes became mildewed or otherwise perished 
—and it has been the wors: year that 1 ever knew 
of for ripening grapes. 

About eleven bushels of grapes in the bunches, 
on an average, made a barrel of wine—and an 
acre will on an average, make upwards of four 
hundred gallons. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Your’s kc. 
JOHN ADLUM. 

P. S.—As there were considerable quantities 
of grapes sold in the market, and otherwise dis- 
posed of and given away, I think I must have had 
near 300 bushels. 

The Egyptian millet you sent me, grew up- 
wards of 10 feet high, and has heads of more than 
20 inches long, only one of which blossomed, and 
was destroyed last night by the frost—TIhe Sen- 
na grew very luxuriantly, being now more than 
seven feet high—the frost has not yet injured it 
—it is full of blossoms, and has some seed pods 
which I fear will not ripen, and as it appears to 
be an annual plant, will of course be lost. 

J. A. 
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Cheafp Method of making Blacking for Shoes. 


Ivory-black, two ounces; brown sugar, one 
muunce and a half; and sweet oil, half a table- 
spoonful —Mix them well, and then gradually 
add half a pint of small beer. 
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From Memoirs , hong Board of Agriculture of 

the State of New York. 

ON THE NECESSITY OF CHAN GING 

SFFD. 
[From the Farmer’s Magazine.) 

«Have you found it of service to change the seed 
‘of plants, from one soil or climate to another, 
‘and why ?—From the almost universal adop 
“tion of the practice, it seems that experience 
‘ has fully justified it. In the case of exotics, 
‘that do not arrive at perfection in an alien 
* climate, it does not seem wonderful ; but in 
‘the case of naturalized vegetables, I cannot 
*explain it’— Bath Society Papers 
Sirn—Not having access to a complete set of 
our useful work, Iam not aware of what dis- 

cussions it has furnished on the subject of the 
necessity of a change of seed in the cultivation 
of corn ; but, as an endeavour, however humble, 
to fix the principles of that necessity, may at 
the approaching season not be uninteresting to 
farmers, I have taken the liberty of submitting 
what has occurred to me from an imperfect con- 
sideration of it. 

1 unc: rstand a belief in an abstract necessity 
for an ccasicnal change of seed te be very ge 
nerally entertained, and to be founded on a sup- 
posed repugnance between the soil of a farm and 
a succession of plants descended trom a particu 
lar stock of seed. ‘This antipathy is said tobe a 
secret principle in the economy of plants; an‘ 
those with whom 1] have conversed, unable to 
account for it, consider it sufficient to say, the 
soil tires of the plants, or the plants of the soil 
In this, it appears to me, there is much delu- 
sion; for 1 hold that, adseracted/y, there is 
no efficacy in, and therefore no necessity for a 
change of seed. The grounds of this opinion I 
shali endeavour to explain. 

Without going into the never-to-be-determin 
ed question, What is the food of plants? J] 
take it for granted that each species of vegeta 
ble has its peculiar pabulum ; and that this pecu 
liar matter must exist in the soil in which the 
seed of that plant is sown, otherwise it will not 
be produced in a perfect state. If any particu- 
lar species of vegetable be repeatedly cultivated 
inthe same field, it may so exhaust its food in 
that soil, that the latter will become unfit to pro- 
duce the plant in perfection ; and other circum- 
stances, such as the application of certain ma- 
nures, may incapacitate a picce of land from 
carrying a particular species of plant to maturity. 
But, in this case, a mere change of seed will 
not prove aremedy. ‘Something must be done to 
restore to the land the pabulum of the plant 
sought to be cultivated in it, otherwise a change 
of seed will prove of no avail. Again, I conceive 
that a plant, after being deteriorated, by unfit- 
ness of soil, inadequacy of climate, or faulty 
cultivation, may be restored, by being transfer 
red to better soil, or a more genial climate, or 
by being more carefully cultivated. Bu‘ this is 
no proof of an abstract efficacy ina change of 
seei. Here there is a concomitant -n> ge of 
circumstances, which pl inly accounts for the 
improvement : for we are entitied to hold, that 
corn, once degenerated, cannot be reproduced in 
a more vigorous state, unless it be transferred to 
land different in the circumstances either o# cli 
mate, soil, or mode of cultiva ion, Still further, 
corn crops may degenerate b the gradual opera- 
tion of an unfavourable clin. te, or by the natu 
Yai barrenness of the soil in which they are ra’s 
ed I) such a case, the farmer finds an ada: 
tage in having recourse to fresh secd the p 
duce of a more genial climate er Deter land, 01 
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even of a neighbouring farm under the same cir- 
cumstances of soil and climate as his own, if the 
corn produced on that farm, from being more 
nearly related to a good stock of seed, happens 
to belessdegenerated. This, however, does not 
furnish evidence of an abstract efficacy in a 
change of seed ; for itis clear, that the farmer 
would not have bettered his circumstances had 
he not obtained seed of aquality superior to what 
was produced on his own farm. Again, we 
know that crops may become deteriorated, by 
the adoy tion of the too general practice of sow- 
‘ing corn nearly as it grows, using little pains to 
|Separate the good seeds from weak and imper- 
fect ones; or by a faulty rotation, or by many 
‘other circumstances of mismanagement. In such 
‘a case, it may be atemporary improvement to 
jobtemn a fresh supply of seed. But this does not 
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From “ ExpERIMENTS iN CHEMISTRY.” 
To frrevent Beer from growing flar. 

Put into a cask, containing eighteen gailons, a 
pint of ground malt, suspended in a bag, and 
close the bung perfectly; the beer will be im- 
proved during the whole time of drawing it for 
use. 





20 recover Beer when sour. 

When beer is become sour, add some oyster 
shells, calcined to whiteness, or a little powdered 
chalk. Ejther of these will correct the acidity, 
und will make it brisk and sparkling. It should 
be drank almost immediately afterwards. Some 
use salt of tartar. 


To bottle Porter. 





‘establish the abstract efficacy of a change ; for’ 
still the improvement depends solely on the far-' 


mer having selected seed of a qu.lity better than 
his own, otherwise it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that his crops could have been meliorated 
hy a change. In short, in every supposable case 
of change of seed, any improvement that takes 
pl-ce must be the effect of some concomitant 
change of obvious circumstances; and the ne 
cessity of the change seems to have no relation 
to the je ne sais quoi, that mysterious antipathy 
between the soil and a particular race of plants, 
which is said to be excited by their long famili- 
arity. This is the abstract necessity of which I 
presume to dispute the existence ; maintaining, 
that there is no necessity for ‘‘ changing the seed 


‘ef plants from one soil or climate to another,” 


junless in the case of a degeneracy of crops, from 
\some of the obvious causes I have alluded to ; 
sand in such a case, an improvement can be ef- 
‘fected only by obtaining a supply ot better seed 
‘This, too, is the only case in which there can be 
|any efficacy in a change, except the object be to 
obtain a better variety of a particular plant than 
what is already possessed. With this view, it 
may be justifiable to sow seed, though even in- 
ferior, asa sample, to what is already produced 
on the farm, if superiority of soil, climate, or 
‘cultivation, afford a reasonable prospect of im- 
|proving the guality of the new variety. 

I] am quite aware of the nicety of this question, 
and sensibile of my ewn incompetency to the 


\discussion of it; but 1 shall think I have done, 


enough, if some of your enlightened correspond- 

ents should be induced, from what I have said, 

to edify us with their sentiments. XN. 
Stonehaven, 3d January, 1820 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
TO KILL INSECTS WHICH ATTACK 
FRUIT TREES. 
Springfield, 4th October, 1823. 

So many complaints prevail about the insects 
that injure fruit trees, and particularly the peach, 
that | take the liberty to ask an idle corner tor the 
following application, which is believed to be ve- 
ry efficacious. Let one drachm of corrosive sub- 
limate be disselved in a gill of gin, and diluted 
with four quarts of soft water, then apply the 
mixture with a paint brush, i: does no injury to 
the trees, but effectually destroys all the vermin. 

J. S. SKINNER, Esq. 
PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. 
Extract of a letter from a correspondent dated 
MoRrRGANTON, 12th September, 1823. 

“ Will some of your correspondents have the 
goodness to give us the method of preparing the 
Pyroligneous acid, whether by saturation, by 
distillation, or in what way,—the kind of wood 
that yields it in the greatest quantity ?” 





It has been supposed by many persons, that in 
bottling porter there is some preparation made 
use of not generally understood: readers may 
rest assured, that nothing more is necessary to 
produce good bottled porter, than attention to 
the following rules: 

Let the bottles be clean washed and drained 
dry--the corks sound and good, for this is essential. 
Fill the bottles on one day, and let them stand 
open till the next: this will bring the beer to a 
proper flatness, and prevent the corks from fly- 
ing, or the bottles from bursting. Let the bot- 
tles be corked as close as possible. 

These rules will apply equally well to the bot- 
tling of ales. 


Cheafi and wholsome Table Beer. 

To four pounds of coarse brown sugar, add 
ten gallons of water, then put in three ounces of 
hops, and let the whole boil for three-quarters of 
an hour, and work it as usual. It should be 
kept a week or ten days before it is tapped, when 
it will improve daily afterwards, within a mode- 
rate time of consumption. 

Another method, and for a smalier quantity, is, 
to put a pound of treacle to eight quarts of boil- 
ing water ; add two bay-ieaves, and aquarter of 
an ounce of Ginger in powder. Boil the whole 
tor fifteen minutes, then let it become cool and 
work it with yeast. 


Ginger Beer. 

To every gallon of spring water add one ounce 
of sliced white ginger, one pound of common loaf 
sugar, and two ounces of lemon juice ; boil the 
mixture nearly an hour, and take off the scum ; 
then run it through a hair sieve into a tub, and 
when cool (viz. at 70°) add yeast in the propor- 
tion of half a pint to nine gallons ; keep itina 
temperate situation two days, curing which it 
‘may be stirred six or eight times; then put it 
into a cask, which must be kept full, and the 
yeast taken off at the bung-hole with a spoon. — 
Inafortnight, ade half a pint of fining (isinglass 
|picked and steeped in beer) to nine gallons, which 
will, if it has been properly fermented, clear it 
by ascent. The cask must be kept full, and he 
rising particles taken off at the bung-hole — 
When fine (which may be expected in twenty- 
four hours) bottle it, cork it well, aad in sume 
mer 1t will be ripe and fit do drink in a fortnight. 


Preparation of Yeast. 

It has been mentione . before, that yeast is che 
barm or froth which rises in Beer, an‘ er 
Malt-liquors luring a stat* of ferment le 
When thrown up by one quantity of Malt « t- 
nous liquid, it may be preserved to be put 'c0 
another, at a future period ; on which it wil! ex- 
ett a similar fermentative action Ye si ‘5 likes 
wise used in the making of bread, which without 
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such an addition would be heavy and unwhole- 
some, 

It has a vinous, sour odour ; a bitter taste, 
arising from the hops in the malt liquor; and it 
reddens the vegetable blues. When it is filtered, 
a matter remains which possesses properties si- 
milar to vegetable gluten ; by this separation the 
Yeast loses the property of exciting fermentation, 
but recovers it again when the gluten is added. 
The addition of Yeast to any vegetable sub- 
stance, containing saccharine matter, excites fer- 
mentation by generating a quantity of Carbonic 
Acid-Gas. ‘This very useful substance cannot be 
always procured conveniently from malt-liquor 
for baking and brewing ; the following methods 
will be found useful for its extemporaneous pre- 
paration, 

Mix two quarts of soft water with wheat flour, 
to the consistence of thick gruel, boil it gently 
for half an hour, and when almost cold, stir .nto 
it half a pound of sugar and four spoonfuls ot 
good yeast. Put the whole into a large jug, or 
earthen vessel, with a narrow top, and place it 
betore the fire, so that it may, by a moderate 
heat, ferment. The fermentation will throw up 
a thin liquor, which pour off and throw away ; 
keep the remainder for use (in a cocl place) in a: 
bottle, or jug tied over. The same quantity of 
this, as of common yeast, will suffice to bake or 
brew with. Four spoonfuls of this yeast will 
make a fresh quantity as before, and the stock 
may be always kept up, by fermenting the new 
with the remainder of the former quantity. 


Permanent Ink for Marking Linen. 

This useful Ink is composed of Nitrate of Sil- 
ver (Lunar Caustic ;) and Tincture, or Infusion 
of Galls; in the proportions of one dram of the 
former in a dry state, to two drams of the latter. 
The Linen, Cotton, or other fabric, must be 
first wetted with the following liquid, viz. Salt ot 
Tartar, one ounce, dissolved in one ounce and a 
half of Water; and must be perfectly dry befor« 
any attempt is made to write upon it. 
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BALTIMORE, Fripay, October 10, 1823, 


The Editor of the American Farmer, well 
aware of the taste and patriotism of the ladies 
of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and how ma- 
terially and honorably they contribute, by their 
notable housewifery and good management, tothe 
comfort and independence of their families, begs 
‘leave respectiully, to present to them his res- 
pects, and to offer his services, to show for them 
such articles of househould manufacture, as 
they may wish to send for premium, to the next 





SUPERIOR WHITE WHEAT AND OATS. 
Messrs. Haven & Smith of Philadelphia, have 
rendered avery acceptable service to the Agri- 
cultural community by the importation of white 
wheat and oats, both of very superior quality, 
from Rotterdam. Farmers and millers, are in- 
vited to call at the office of the American Far- 
mer, where samples of each may be seen, and 
will be much admired.—Messrs. Hammond & 
Newman, of this city, will have a few bushels 
of the wheat for sale, and farmers in the white 
wheat district, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
ought to secure some of it for seed, by way of ex- 
periment. In Philadelphia, the wheat is held 
at $2, and the oats at 75 cents per bushel. 


——< 0 
VERY FINE RACING EXPECTED. 


The association formed in this city for the im- 
provement of the breed of that noble animal, the 
horse, have proceeded with great spirit and 
directness to their object. Subscriptions already 
made, have warranted the Club, in offering very 
liberal purses for three days racing, to commence 
on Tuesday the 22d of this month. The sum to 
be run for on Thursday, is ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, and will doubtless bring upon the 
turf, the swiftest coursers of Virginia and other 
States. 





[October 10, 1828 


of Upper Marlborough, andI have no doubt have 
seen enough this morning, and on their return to= 
day to Baitimore, will confirm what I have said. 
You may rely on the devastation being greaterthan 
you can have any idea of, remaining, as you do, 
in a city so closely built, you would not feel it. 
All the accounts, of which we have many from 
different quarters, go to shew the loss of one half 
the crop. The peculiarities of the season had 
kept the tobacco in a growing state, and prevent- 
ed it from ripening, to a later period than usual,— 
and the frost being earlier, and tor a few hours 
very severe, the calamity has been heavy and 
extensive. It is a fact too, that a much greater 
number of houses filled with tobacco, have been 
burned, than ever were in one season before, and 
thisis ascribed to the great desire to give their 
tobacco the highest possible color, to which the 
planters have been prompted by the great diff:r- 
ence now made between dull and bright, and the 
very high prices at which the latter has been sold, 
—Firing, to be effectual, is at all timesa dangerous 
precess, and in pushing it too far, there has been 
a great number of houses burned. 
Ldit. Am. Farmer. 


——a> (/) 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 








Some good citizens object to racing altogether, 
while others deprecate with too much reason, 
the manner in which they are often conducted, ' 
as being promotive of gaming and other species! 
of dissipation. Those therefore who take plea-| 
sure in the sports of the turf, as a source of man- 
ly and rational amusement, andas the only effec- 
tive means of preserving the blood horse in his 
purity, have long desired to see these sports re- 
vived, with such precautionary arrangements 
and guarantees, as will replace them on the 
most respectable footing, and preclude from the 
course, every thing offensive to the eye or ear of 
the most scrupulous. This we trust in regard to 
the Baltimore races, has been fully accomplished; 
such at least is the hope and the intention of the 
gentlemen now associated, who will use every 
possible effort to justify the expectation, which 


“jtheir names have excited, and they ask and ex- 


pect the co-operation of all those of their fel- 
low citizens, who take an interest in the charac- 
ter of the city, and in the particular objects of 
the society. 


— ea 


DESTRUCTION OF THE TOBACCO CROP 
BY FROST. 

Extract of a letter from one of the most ofiu- 
lent and judicious Planters in Prince George’s 
County, to the Editor of the American Far- 
mer, dated 30th Sefitember, 1823. 

Last night we had, quite unexpectedly, a se- 
vere frost. I think I speak within bounds, when 

I say it has destroyed at least one half of the pre- 





Maryland Agricultural exhibition, to be held 
pear Baltimore, on the 5th of November—to ex 
plain what he wishes to be understood by this: 
tender of his services.—It may happen that la-| 
dies may have prepared or manufactured, certain 


‘you know to be a large proportion of the tobacco 


ent crop of tobacco in Prince George’s—which 


made in the State of Maryland. If we have suf 
fered so considerably here, in the upper counties 
they must have suffered still more severely. I 


commodities, and have difficulty in sending them have before seen considerable loss by frost, but 
for want of some one, to take charge of and at- nothing like the present—yesterday the forepart 
tend to them—what we mean then, is, that if in of the day was quite mild, and about 12 o’clock, 
all such cases they will have them carefully put in the field, the shade was quite agreeable ; nor 
up and labelled, and sent by Capt. Vickers, of did it turn cool till towards might, when the wind 
the steam boat, addressed to the Editor of this was from the North West; and after night it 

aj er, he will cause them to be taken out andjblew a gale, and continued so for some hours. 
Parly exhibited, and either sold, if the owner so The frost this morning astonished me, and I hav: 


wish, or safely returned by the same conveyance. no doubt did others; indeed, it stole on us as a 
Premiums awarded for any such articles, will be thief in the night.—Mr. Hogoverth and Mr John 
received and carefully deposited with Capt. Vick- H Hodges, of your city, were with me vester- 


PRICES CURRENT—correctED WEEKLY, 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard street, 
from wagons, $7—-fine do. $6 50—Wharf, 
do. 86 to $6 25, do. do. $6 cash—White wheat, 
$1 26 to 1 30—Red do. $1 10 to $1 15, for 
Maryland, and $1 to $1 09 for Virginia—Rye, 
44 to 45 cents—Corn, 36 to 38 cents—wharf 
Oats, 27 2 30 cts.— wagon Outs, 31 cents—Beef, 8 
cts. per lb.—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50, per cwt.— 
Bacon, hog round, $10—Pork, $7 50 per c. lb., 
6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, $ to 6 cts. per 
lb.—Beans, retail, $150, cargo price, 1 124— 
Peas, retail, 75 a 80 cts., cargo price 58 a 60 cts, 


'—Red Clover Seed, $6—-Orchard Grass do. $3-- 
‘Herds’ 


Grass do, $3--Timothy do. §4—- 
Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cents—-Whiskey, from 
the wagons, 30 cents per gallon including the 
barrel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32.cts——Peach do, 
5 to 70 cts—Shad, $6 00,—Herrings, No. 1, 
$2 70 per bbl., No. 2, $2 374-—Fine Salt, 75 
cents per bush., coarse, do. 70—Butter, (fir- 
kin) 14 cts. per lb—Fgegs, 12} cts. per doz — 
New Hay, $15 per ton, old do $16—Straw, $9. 

Marytanp Tosacco.—As last report, except 
the inferior qualities, which may be quoted from 
50 cents to $1, higher in demand. 








University of Maryland. 


THE MEDICAL LECTURES will com- 
mence as usual, onthe last MONDAY of Octo- 


ber next. 


Surgery, John B. Davidge, M. D. 
Chemistry, Elisha De Butts, M. D. 
Practice of Physic, Nathaniel Potter, M. D. 
Anatomy, Granville Sharfi Pattison, M. D. 


Materia Medica, Samuel Barer, M. D. 
Institutes of Physic, Maxwell McDowell, M. D. 
Midwifery, Richard W Hall, M. D. 
As the Infirmary attached to the University 
will be finished before the last week of October, 
the Clinical Lectures on Medicine and Surgery, 
will commence the first week of the session. 
ELISHA DE BUTTS, 
Dean of the Medical Faculty. 
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AGRICULTURE, 


From Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of 
the State of New York. 


ON PRUNING OF OPCHARDS, 


[From Coxe on Fruit Trees.) 


There is no branch of the management of or- 
thards less understood, or more unskilfully per- 





of its necessity is so general, that even the most 
careless will seldom omit it—such however, is 
the want of skill in many of the operators, that 
total neglect would be less prejudicial, than their 
performance of it. If judiciously done, pruning 
promotes health and early fruitfulness: and will 
continue a tree in vigor, long after the common 
period of its duration. Nothing has contributed 
more to the imperfect knowledge of this opera- 
tion, than the wordy and unintelligible systems 
wirich have been published respecting it; in a 
mere practical system, it is unnecessary to lay 
much stress on wood branches and fruit branches ; 
which, however well understood by an observing 
intelligent gardener, can scarcely be comprebend- 


ed by the labourer, employed in the business of of its inefficacy—Mr. Forsyth, at a later period, | 


pruning an orchard—from the rapidity of vege- 
tation, which is generally ascribed to the nature 
of our climate, excessive pruning is very apt to 
generate an infinite number of suckers from the 
limbs of apple trees ; which, if sutfered to grow 
are more injurious to the procluction of fruit, than 
the. woody branches which are removed; our 
great heat, and dry atmosphere, render close pru- 
ning less necessary here than in England, whence 
we derive most of our instruction on this point. 
A good general rule is, acver to shorten the 
branches, unless to improve the figure of the 
tree; and then to take them off at the separation, 
very close, so that the wound may heal well and 
soon: the branches should shoot as much as pos- 
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Jral defects in their forms to be corrected with 
safety, by free pruning, and forming their branch 
es; the peculiarity of growth which character 
izes each kind, is then visible, and uniformity o' 
shape may be more easily attained. 

Apple trees should be so formed, as to allow e@ 
man and horse to pass under them in ploughing ; 
this elevation of the branches, while it protects 
them from cattle, opens the ground to the saluta- 


formed, than the operation of pruning; a belief}"Y influence of the sun, en the crops cf grain and 


grass. 


early productiveness in an orchard; it is gereral- 
ly obtained at the expense of much eventual 
profit, and by a great diminution of the size and 
vigor of the trees ; believing early fecundity to 
‘be injurious to the vigor and perfection of plants, 
Iam always attentive to pluck from the trees 


stages of their existence. 











lange wounds produced by pruning; that noveity 


like many others, had its day among us; and has} 
finally lost its popularity, frem a general belief! 


‘announced as a new discovery, what had been 
long known in this part of our country; that an 
application of cow dung and urine, was more ef- 
'ficacious in healing the wounds of trees than his 
‘plaster, even in the moist climate of England: 
‘In America our winter frosts decompose it, and 
vur summer heats dry it up so completely, as to 
render it useless for the purposes intended. 
rar) 
FROM THE SAME. 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF COWS, 
By RusseE_t Woopwarp, of Suffolk. 

Having formerly kept 4 large number of cows, 

I observed many amongst them that dried up 





Ne error is more universal, than an anxiety for 


these evidences of early maturity, in the first 


lt was a common practice, some years since, to 
apply Mr. Forsyth’s celebrated composition to 


lried the year before. I have two cows nox 
‘hat were milked the first year they had calves, 
notil near the time of their calving again, an 
have continued to give milk as late ever stice, 
if we will milk them. 

—-——p 0 Se 
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THE IRRIGATOR. 
Charleston Sefitemder 10, 1823 
DEAR Stir, 

The notice that has been taken of the irriga- 
tor, by the Editor of that valuable respository of 
agricultural information, the American Farmer, 
in consequence of your communication to hin— 
calls for an acknowledgment on my part, of his 
liberality and friendly disnosition towards indi- 
vidual research and industry—and of your flat- 
tering attentions on the occasion, which I must 
|be allowed to impute, more to the public spirir, 
jwhich animates your exertions in the cause of 
lagricultural improvements, than to any claim 
that I would otherwise have on them. It is with 
reluctance that I trouble you again on the same 
subject ; but as the irrigator has attracted th¢ 
‘notice of several gentlemen, pro and con, and as 
‘the faults and deficiences of the machine, ought 
not to be laid at your coor, it seems but jast and 
proper, that 1 should give the reasons, which 
led to the construction of it. Believing that salt- 
water, particularly if made very muddy, would 
be a valuable acquisition to planters and farmers 
on the sea board, if it could be got on the land, 
in such quantity, and at such an expense, as ta 
gain time, save labour, and not to interfere with 
the general modes, or rules of planting—lI be- 
‘gan to turn the thisg in my mind. Several plans 
presented themselves, and among others, a car- 
Tiage with wheels and a box or cask ; but as 
eur farms and plantations are generally cultiva- 
ted, to wit—on beds or ridges, frem four to 





sible in imcreasing distances, as they proceed their milk so early in the fall, that they were eight feet apart, and the great desideratum, was 
from the common centre, inclining a little up-;not profitable, while others, with the same keep-jto get a machine that would run through the 
wards, by which means the sap will be more,ing, gave milk in plenty until late in the season. alleys, without injury to the growth on the beds 


evenly impelled, and better distributed ; the 
ranges s}fould not 2 pe too near to each other; 
for the admission o 


iJ likewise have often heard my neighbors observe, 
ithat some of their cows, though very good in the 


sary tothe production and perfect maturity of so early, that they were unprofitable, and they 


fine flavoured fruit—in cutting off a branch, it 
should be done as close as possible, never leaving 
a stump, fer the bark cannot grow over it, and 
disease in the wood will inevitably follow. lf the 
wound produced by the separation be very large, 
cover it with tar, or thick paint; if small, fresh 


should have to put them off; I accordingly found 
‘it expedient to find out the cause, if possible: 
and when I brought to mind the ways that some 
of my young cows had been kept and milked, I 
attributed the cause to the milking of them the 
first season they gave milk; and by many ex- 


or ridges, and which would be used at ali tines 
of the year—I soon found that no box or cask, 


the rays of the sun is neces-|fore part of the season, dricd up of their milk could be used on wheels, without being reduced 


to so small a size, as to defeat the original de- 
sign; inasmuch as the multiplicity of turns 
‘which so small a machine would have to make, ta 
carry out the requisite quantity of water for au 
acre of ground, would take up so much time, 
and would require so much additional labor, as 
‘to render it unwise and imprudent, to resort to 


cow dung will be the best plaster: I have healed, periments since, I have found that young cows, this mode in preference, to the ways and means 
very large wounds from the gnawing of calves, the first year they give milk, may be made, with hitherto resorted to, to manure land. Jt was 
horses, and sheep, by a liberal application of this!careful milking and good keeping, to give milk'evident also, that if even it was constructed 
plaster, secured by a bandage of paper or linen. jalmost any length of time required, say from the upon a scale of seven feet wide—(the only di- 


When trees are much pruned they are apt to 
throw out numerous suckers from the boughs in 
the following summer; these should be rubbed 
off when they first appear, or they may be easily 
broken off while young and brittle—cutting is apt 
to increase their number. Trees differ much in 
their form, and require very different treatment 
in pruning ; it may notbe necessary in our warm 
climate to trim quite so close as in England, but 
great care should be observed to take off every 
limb which crosses another, or is likely sv to do at 
a future time ; those who can conveniently do it, 
will find a benefit from forming the heads of their 
trees in thenursery, the year before they remove 
them—when transplanted, they will thrive more 
rapidly from not having been pruned, at the time 
ot removal, which in some measure exhausts and 
weakens the tree; I have been latterly in the 
habit of giving the principal pruning to my or- 
chards, after they have been planted out about 
five or six years; their growth, with proper cul- 
tivation is then so vigorous, as permit apy natu- 


Von. 5,—30, 


first of May tothe first of February following, 
and will give milk late always after, with care- 
ful milking. But if they are iet to dry up of 
their milk early in the fall, they will be sure to 
dry up their milk each proceeding year, if 
they have a calf near the same season of the 
year; and nothing but extraordinary keeping 
will prevent it, and that but for a short time. I 
have had them dried up of their milk in August, 
and could not by any means make them give 
milk much past that time in any proceeding 
year. In 1820, I had two heifers, which had 
calves in April, and after getting them gentle, I 
set a boy to milk them for the season, (which is 
often done the first season, on account of their 
having small teats:) he was careless, and dried 
them both off in August. Although I felt satis- 
fied I should lose the greater part of the profit 
of them afterwards yet I took it upon me the 
following year to milk them myself, and give 
them good feed, but to no purpose. I could not 
make them giveinilk much past the same time they 





mensions that I conceive, could really render it 
beneficial,) and supposing the alleys to be eight 
feet wide, there would be great danger of the 
wheels destroying the plants on the beds, or of 
their s0 compressing or binding the earth around 
them, that it would be better to dispense with 
the watering, than to risk the destruction of the 
‘previous labour. Hence, I concluded to try the 
cask in the manner in which it was represented 
.to you, inthe draft ; and finally adopted it, as the 
|most eligible mode, of realizing the principle of 
‘economy, which ought never to be lost sight of 
in matters of experiment, and of gaining the 
end proposed by the labour. I beg leave to no- 
tice the following, as some of the advantages of 
the cask on fellocs, over a cask on whev's. If 
the alleys are no more than five feet wide, 2 
hogshead four feet long, can discharge \‘s ¢on- 
tents from both heads as it revolves. (which was 
the original tntention,). without injuring any 
thing on the beds, or the beds themselve., wile 





they would be watered, or maaured if you 


ew 
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Jeeta’ conceive, nevertheless, that those staves, 
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please, oa each side, leaving the alleys, where 


Upon the wholeI think, that whether on the 


the felloes run, to absorb the surplus water,|score of economy, practicability, or usefulness— 
keeping the earth mellow, and in a state to be)the cask on felloes, is the least complex, the 


profitable when hauled up to the plants—a cask 
on felloes, can be, at very little expense, and 
with very little trouble, brought immedi- 
ately into use, can bé employed in any stage 
of the crop, provided the beds are five feet 
apart, saves time, and considerable labour, both 
to man and beast—the economy of the thing 
alone, is obvious, in regard to the difference be- 
tween the cost of a pair of wheels and a hogs- 
head. Another reason in favour of the felloes, 
is that at every revolution of the cask, the water 
itself, taking the direction of the moving power 
becomes a considerable impedlient, from its motion 
and weight against the cask, as long asthere is any 
water in it. 1 presume it will not be denied, that 
a weight raised, though no more than four feet 
from the earth, is more likely in consequence of 
that very elevation on wheels, to make a greater 
resistance, and to have a more direct tendency 
to sink them deeper in soft ground, than if the 
same weight was running on the ground on its 
own axis, or so near the ground as to be influen- 
ced by every jostle, which it is liable to experi- 
ence, from uneven ground. It is an acknowledg- 
ed principle, that the farther any body is remo- 
ved from the point to which it is attracted by 
the force of gravity, the greater will be its pro- 
gressive velocity in its descent, according to its 
space, through which it has to pass; of course, 
the greater will be its pressure, wherever it 
falls or rests—this ought to give the felloes a 
preference over wheels—as well, because they 
have no friction—“ as because there are no 
bodies sliding one over another, which, is 


least subject to be put out of order, and the most 
at the command of every planter or farmer. 1 
could have made additions to it—but whether 
they would have been improvements, is question- 
able ; they certainly would have increased the ex- 
pense, and it was an object to avoid that —for in- 
stance, I might have recommended that a spout, 
such as is attached to a watering pot of the lar- 
gest size, should be fixed in each head of the 
cask, and of such length and diameter as to al- 
low full play to the shafts onthe axle. This 
would have answered the purpose of the dox with 
holes, but this would have been expensive, liable 
to repairs, not easily made, without any real 
solid advantage ; because the main object, is to 
get the water on the land at the least expense, 
the most expedition, and the least trouble: and 
if this can be effected by a spigot and faucet, a 
plug, or otherwise, it was immaterial, the mode 
least liable to casualties was the best ; I there- 
fore adopted the plug, (which if lost could be 
easily replaced on the spot,) as being less objec- 
tionable, than a box with holes, or the spout of 
a watering pot: besides, it did not strike me, 
that any injury would arise from the water be- 
ing discharged through a plug hole; nor that 
any special benefit would arise from its being 
scattered like rain. Such however, as the irri- 
gator is, such it must remain for the present. If 
it turns out to be of any public utility, I shall be 
gratified. "Tis certain that no one inclined to 
give it a fair trial, can ever have cause to regret 
his having made the experiment on the score of 
costs.—Excuse my trespassing so long on your 


proportionate to the weight laid upon them ; and time and patience, I thought it due to your po- 


as friction not only depends upon the moving) 
bodies, but on the irregularities on the surfaces, 
upon which they move,” but it is not necessary to 
my purpose, that I should enter into a discussion 
of this kind. I am satished with the few hints, 
that have been giver, by Mr. Gideon Davis and 
Mr. John D. Craig, who I am pleased to find, are 
favourably impressed with the practicable 
operations of the machine. It is clear to my 
mind, that felloes cannot be subject to as many 
difficulties and inconveniences as wheels ; for if 
owing to the softness of the ground, the felloes 
should sink to their whole depth, (an extreme 
case,) still the cask, bearing then its own weight, 
would ease the draft, by running on its own sur- 
face, and would relieve the felloes, without having 
Se constant effect, (now not wanted) of the rol- 
er. 

The idea suggested by Mr. John D. Craig, res- 
pecting small staves, agrees with my own view 
of the case, when the machine is intended to be 
used as a roller, as well as for watering ; but in 
that case a cask without felloes had better be 
resorted to, and to avoid any difficulty with re- 
gard to the bung, a tapering plug could be used ; 
since however hard it might be forced in, it 
could easily be started, when wanted to be drawn 
to fill the cask: this kind of stopper for the 
bung hole, I would recommend at all times. 1 


could be often wanted, for although the ground 
might be soft, there cun be no reason to appre- 
hend, that the telloes, with a face or tread of 
six or nine inches, would ever sink to any thing 
like the depth, to which a wheel would go. In 
addition to the weight of the whecls themselves, 
and the carriage, the very elevation of the cask, 
would, at every surge or jostle, and by its weight, 
force the wheels deeper into the earth, than the 
same weight, running on its own axis, and liable 
to no such effects, could possibly sink a fair of 


liteness, to furnish you with my view, in origi- 
nating the draft of the machine in question, and 
at the same time, to make you my acknowledg- 
ments for the trouble you have taken on the oc- 
casion. Should you deem any thing that I nave 
said, worthy of being adverted to, I will thank 
you todo so under any name but my own, as it 
still is my wish not to appear “ in print.” 
bas eee 
our’s obedient, 
C. R. C. 
Cuar_es E. Rowanp, Esa. 
= 0 ae 

FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 


Mr. Editor, 

A paragraph upon the subject of Silk Worms 
in your paper of the 7th inst. taken from the 
New York Merchantile Advertiser, appears to 
be going the rounds 1m all our city papers. What 
I allude to is this— 

“The beautiful piece of silk, wrought by Silk 
worms in the factory of Mr. Bottom, at Lisbon, 
Connecticut, recently described in the papers, 
has been brought to this city, and was purchased 
by Mr. Scudder, to be placed in his Museum. 
The gentleman who exhibited it to us, states, 
that it was worked ona rough piece of board 
about three and a half feet long and varying in 
width from five to six inches, the piece being 
shaped precisely to the surface of the board, and 
having a border or selvage which resembles gold 
embroidery. The board was accidentally lying 
on a shelf where the worms, twenty-five in num- 
ber, were placed, and upon which in three days 
time, they unwound themselves so as to form 
this elegant fabric, surpassing in texture.any 
thing ever produced from the loom. Immediate- 


ly after completing this work, the worms all died. 
NY. Mer. Adv. 
Last summer I reared ‘some silk worms from 





félloes, standing not more than two feet apart. 


the South of Europe, and after they had com- 
pleted their spinning, and I succeeded with a 
sittle management in winding off entire many of 
the best I could select for the purpose, and found 
that, upon an average, each produced about 300 
yards, finer than any human khair. But Miss 
Rhodes, in her communication to the Society for 
Arts and Manufactures, states, that she had ta- 
ken from a single worm 404 yards. Now suppos- 
ing that lady’s number to be correct, and that 
the twenty five worms that wrought the silk in 
the factory of Mr. B. produced each four hun- 
dred and four yards, which would be ten thousand 
one hundred yards; is it possible, Mr. Editor, 
that that number of yards would cover a surface 
of three and a half teet long, and five to six in- 
ches wide ? I cannot believe it! That a num- 
ber of worms, but a greater number than twen‘y- 
five, put ona “rough board” of the above di- 
mensions, to spin, will cover the surface, I can 
readily believe. ‘The most costly fans in China, 
are made by silk worms in somewhat a similar 
manner. The wonder therefore manifested in 
the New York Merchantile Advertiser, that silk 
worms should produce their silk on a “ rough 
board” when not better provided, is I conceive 
no wonder at all.”—“* The worms” say the Edi- 
tors, ‘“* unwound themsebves so as to form this 
elegant fabric.” What is meant by this, I 
know not. And who ever before heard of silk 
worms unwinding the silk which is spun from 
their mouth. If there had been obstructions at 
the edges of the “ rongh board,” the worms 
would have enveloped themselves in their silk 
and formed what is termed a cocoon, in which a 
transformation takes place, and the worm be- 
comes an aurelia or chrysalis ; nor is it at all sur- 
prising, on the contrary, extremely natural, that 
the worms immediately after completing their 
work, should ali have died, when destitute of 
their sik or cocoon. I would send the Editors of 
the New York Merchantile Advertiser, a few 
cocoons, and some silk worms’ eggs, for their 
curiosity :—At the same time supply them or 
their friends, with any quantity of Murdoch, 
Yuille, Wardrop & Co’s. fine Madeira Wine. 
SAMUEL ALEXANDER, 
-Vo. 50, South Wharves, 
Philadephia. ; 


FROM TRE BOSTON RECORDER. 


LIGHTNING RODS. 

Mr. WILLIs—I see in the Recorder frequent 
accounts of damage done to buildings, and lives 
lost, by lightning ; and also frequent recommen- 
dations to the people to secure their buildings by 
proper conductors. All this is very well ; but 
people will never be persuaded to erect Light- 
ning Rods, till they are in some measure convin- 
ced of their utility. The popular opinion is, 
that a conductor for lightning, instead of securie 
ty against, only serves to invite the bolt ; and 
that there are more buildings injured by light- 
ning that have conductors, than there are that 
have not, in proportion to the whole: and this 
opinion is probably not altogether ill founded. 

I have for several years been in the habit of 
examining all the conductors I conveniently 
could, and I find the greater part of them very 
deficient in one way or another. 

The greatest deficiency I have notictd isin the 
want of a free communication with moist earth. 
When a rod is in ali other respects perfect, and 
deficient in this, so far from being a safeguard, 
it only increases the danger it was intended to 
avert. ‘i 

I have known, and by good authority have 
heard of several buildings, having conductors 





the eggs, of the finest kind, which I brought from 


but which did hardly touch the earth, being 
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damaged by lightning. Among the many is the 
meeting house in Reading, Massachusetts. in 
‘the course of the present summer the lightning 
came down the rod, and went off near the bot- 
tom, into and damaged the house. This was un- 
doubtedly because, by reason of the red not going 
more than two inches into the ground, the elec- 
trical fluid could not pass off as fast as it was re- 
ceived, andthe rod became overcharged. 

Lightning rods are generally made and put up 
by persons wholly unacquainted with the princi- 
ples of electricity, and what is necessary to con- 
stitute a safe conductor. ; 

I shall, therefore, endeavor to give some di- 
rections for the information of those who are un- 
acquainted with the subject, and who have not 
the means of tnformation. 

The red should be made of round, smooth 
iron, at least three quarters of an inchin diame- 
ter, and when it can conveniently be done, in- 
stead of linking, should be smoothly welded to- 
gether; but when by reason of its length or 
otherwise it is inconvenient to weld the whole 
rod, let it be smoothly connected, by screwing 
the end of one part into the end of another.— 
There should be five or more points, one in the 





centre, perpendicular, and the other oblique.— 
They should he filed toa sharp, slender point, 


and tipped with silver. The points should be! 
elevated at least five or six feet above the high-| 
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fields (luckily the greater number) were thrown 
down or borne along by the whirlpool, that de- 
stroyed at the same time the harvest and the cat- 
tle. It discharged hail as large as the fist, stones, and 
other foreign bodies, which struck some persons and 
caused severe contusions. Wagons heavily laden 
were dashed in pieces ; wheels of the largest 
size, torn off, were found at the distance of three 
or four hundred feet from the places in which 
they were struck. One heavy vehicle was car- 
ried upon a tile kiln, which was razed. A stee- 
ple, several hamlets, a number of detached hous- 
es, some new walls, were tumbled down and 
other villages than those mentioned, suffered 
considerably. To judge from the devastation 
which it spread, this waterspout must have been 
about six hundred feet diameter at the base. It 
has deprived a multitude of individuals of their 


means of subsistence. 
“ FOURSALT.” 


Selections. 


THE USEFUL ARTS.—BLEACHING. 

The art of bleaching is of great antiquity— 
The ancients were acquainted with the detersive 
quality of some kinds of clay, and the effects 
produced by the action of the atmosphere, mois- 
ture, and light, on the stuffs exposed to them. 








tion and decomposition which thence result, there 
is a speedy combination of oxygen and carbon. 
Sxposure on the grass facilitates the escape of 
the carbonic acid into the atmosphere, and the 
plants become of a whitish grey color. 

It is known that a ley, very slightly alkaline, 
may be substituted with advantage, for this long 
and noxious operation: it is therctore certain, 
that a chamber from twenty to thirty feet in 
length, into which the steam of alkaline caustic 
water, e(of the strength of one-fourth of a de- 
gree only,) is introduced, will be sufficient to 
produce the same effect as watering on an im- 
mense quantity of hemp and flax, suspended on 
basket-work ; and that, too, in less time, and 
with less expense, than are required from the 
different manipulations of watering. The losses 
occasioned by the negligence of workmen, who 
by suffering the hemp and flax to macerate too 
long, give time to the decomposition to reach 
the filaments, which renders them brittle, and 
Occasions a considerable waste, will also be 
avoided. In this process, the artist can follow 
every moment the progress of his operation, and 
stop it at the favorable period. 

Nothing now remains but the wood, and the 
flax or fibrous patt. The wood is a hollow tube 
covered over very compactly with the flax, 

To separate the wood, it must be kiln-dried, in 
order to render it frangible or brittle ; but care 





est part of the building. The bottom of the rod! Health and cleanliness rendered it necessary to'must be taken not to apply too much heat, for 
should go into the earth six or seven feet, and|devise quicker methods than these ; and the fear of injuring the flax. 


terminate in a bed of two or three bushels of|properties of soaps, and leys of wood-ashes were! 
The wet coal covered with earth|therefore soon discovered. 


wet charcoal. 
will probably retain dampness longer than any 
other substance. 


In the present age, the arts have taken advan- 
tage of processes and detersive menstrua, the ex- 


It is next to be beaten or broken, by which 
‘means the flax is not only divided into small fi- 
bres, but most of the wood is separated, and the 
‘part which adheres is reduced to small fragments. 


A conductor constructed and put up agreeably istence of which, was before unknown; these lo separate these again, the flax is to be thresh- 
to the above directions, will perfectly secure discoveries have succeeded each other with such ed, in small parcels at a time, either by manual 


a building for twenty feet on every side. When 
a building is more than forty feet long, for per- 
fect security, there should be two or more rods, 


The whole expense of one rod for a two story 
building, including the silvering the points will 
not exceed $50. 

= 
We do not recollect, says the editor of the 


_ National Gazette, to have read of any Water 


Sfout, so destructive as the one described in the 
following article, which we have translated from 
the Paris Journal ces Debats,-of the 30th of Au- 

st. 
a To the Editor of the Journal des Debats. 

“ Sir—A meteor extraordinary for its violence, 
rapid movement, and injurious effect, has just 

read alarm and desolation in several parts of 
the district Dieux et Mantes. On the 26th Au- 
gust, about 3 o’clock, P. M. the great heat of the 
atmosphere produced a storm which took the 
direction, from the south west, towards the vil- 
lage of Boncourt : not far from this place, there 
appeared, sucdenly, a water spout of extraordi- 
nary dimensions, whose broad base rested upon 
the ground, while its top was lost in the clouds: 
it appeared to consist of a thick and black va- 
pour, in the centre of which flames were fre- 
quently perceived in several directions. Moving 
impetuously with the storm, through the upper 
vallies and over the mountains, it uprooted or 
dashed down, in the compass of a league, seven 
or eight hundred trees of different sizes; and, 
in reaching the village of Marchefray, demolish- 
ed in an instant one half of its houses. The 
walls shaken to their foundations, fell in on every 
side, and the ruins were scattered to the distance 
of half a league, before the zrial torrent. 
Some of the inhabitants who remained in the vil- 
lages were crushed or wounded by the fall of 
the houses: those who were workirg in he 


calculating one rod for every forty feet. | 





‘rapidity, that the last twenty years have effected labor, or mills contrived for the purpose. 
ja complete revolution in the art of bleaching. 


This art is naturally divided into two distinct 
branches ; the bleaching of vegetable and of 
animal substances. These being of very different 
natures, require different processes for whitening 
them. Vegetables consist of Oxygen, Hydro- 
gen, and Carbon, of which the latter is in the 
greatest proportion ; while animal substances, 
besides these, contain also a large quantity of 
Azote, and also Phosphorous and Sulphur. 





Bleaching of Flax and Hemp. 

If ripe flax is examined, it will be found to be 
composed of fibres or filaments united together 
by the sap, enveloping a semi-ligneous substance, 
and covered by a thin bark. It is the fibrous 
part only that is used for making cloth, and it 
must therefore be previously separated from the 
other matters. 

The sap, or succuleat part, is composed of ex- 
tractive principle and water, and the first pro- 
cess is to separate this substance, which holds 
the filaments together. As soon as the flax is 
pulled, it is steeped in soft water until the putre- 
factive fermentation takes place. This degree 
of fermentation begins with the succulent part, 
as being mere susceptible of decomposition than 
the rest. Was the flax to be continued long in 
this state the whole substance of it would be de- 
composed or destroyed: upon the same princi- 
ple that malt is injured by too long steeping, or 
that wort loses its substance by too long a fermen- 
tation. It must therefore be taken out of the wa- 
ter while yet green, and before the whole of its 
sap is separated. Well water, and brackish wa- 
ter, must be carefully avoided, as well as that 


which flows over a gypseous soil. Such waters 


accelerate putrefaction, and hurt the quality of 


the hemp and flax. 
The flax when taken from the water, is spread 


out upon the grass todry. During the fermenta- 


Hack- 
ling is the last process; which is drawing or 
combing the flax in small parecls at a time, 
through a pile or group of polished and sharp 
jiron spikes, placed firmly in wood through an 
iron-plate. 

The linen, as it comes from the loom, is charg- 
with what is called the weaver’s dressing, which 
is a paste of flour boiled in water ; and as this is 
brushed into the yarn of the warp before it is 
woven, it is somewhat difficult to separate it 
when dry. To discharge this paste, the linen 
must be steeped in water for about forty-eight 
hours, when this extraneous substance under- 
goes a kind of fermentation ; this does not ex- 
,tend to the substance of the linen itself, upon the 
‘same principle that the green sap is disengaged 
from the flax without injury to its texture. 

When the linen is well washed after this last 
process, it contains nothing that water can sena- 
rate ; it is of a greyish-white color, although the 
fibres of which it is composed, when ‘divested 
lof every adventitious substance, are naturally 
very white. 

The matter which thus colors the linen, is of a 
resinous nature, insoluble in water, and from its 
intimate union or dissemination through the 
very fibres of the flax, is difficult of separation, 
even by those substances which have a solvent 
power over it. 

To disengage it, however, in as cheap and ex- 
peditious a manner as possible, without injuring 
the texture of the fabric, is the sole object of the 
process of bleaching. 


Bleaching. 
In a paper lately published by Mr. Gavin In- 
glis, it appears, that if flax be pulled before it is 
too ripe, it parts with its coloring matter much 
more readily than it does when left till the usual 
time ; and it is also found that this great advan- 








tage might again be lost by improper watering. 
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Jct bas been uniformly found, that flax the green- 
est pulled is most proper for the finest purposes, 
and that the whitest flax after drying must be wa- 
tered in a stream so small, asto require a dam be- 
jug necessary to receive the water into a tempo- 
vary pond to cover the flax. The succession ot 
clean water, Mr. Inglis conceives, prevents the 
deposition of coloring matter, by washing or car- 
rying it away, after being extracted from the flax ; 
while the same flax, from several stagnant ponds, 
dug in the same ground, and filled with water 
from the same spring, was very dark in color. 
‘Nhe color of the flax, after watering very much, 





Parry, who paid much attention to this important 
subject. He says: 

** More than thirty years ago this subject pre- 
sented itself to my mind, on seeing some Water- 
shoots which had been pitched and painted in the 
common way, taken down in a state of complete 
rottenness. I had read that caarcoal buried in 
the moist earth, had ceme down to us perfectly 
sound from the times of the Romans: and that 
posts long withstood the same moisture, if the 
part intended to be put into the ground was char- 
red all round toa certain depth. Impressed with 
these facts, I determined to try an artificial coat 





depends upon the following causes. ;—the ripeness 
of the flax before pulling ; the state of putridity 
of the stagnant water; the minerals which the 
water may contain ; t 
pond dug, or one formed by damming a small 
stream; or, if a succession of parcels of flax 
(which is sometimes the case,) be watered in the 
same pond, where every succeeding parcel must 
partake of the’contaminating dye produced by 


the fermentation of the former.—In the course of coat of common lead-colored paint, 


Mr. 1.’s observations, he found the quantity and 
solubility of the coloring matter in proportion to 
the degree of ripeness; and in the ripestona 
principle which he never till then knew to have 
an existence in flax, viz. iron,—which may be 
said te abound in ripe flax. In unripe flax the 
coloring matter is soluble in water; bat, if the flax 
be ajlowed so stand on the ground tili it has at- 
tained a rust-brown color, and the seed be fully 
ripened, the juices.of the plant are then changed 
from mucilage to resinous matter, and certainly 
no longer soluble in water, so far as the resin is 
concerned,—unless assisted by solvents. Alka- 
lies are the common solvents used by bleachers, 
but Mr. I. did not conceive them altogether 
adapted to his purpose; he took alcohol, and 
succeeded in bleaching, to a very beautiful 
whiteness, flax in its unripe state and its 
early stages ; but as the flax ripened, its power 
lessened. He exposed full ripe flax to the ac- 
tion of alcohol, both in a liquid state and in a, 
state of vapor, till all the resinous matter was ex- 
tracted; still acelor remained. He suljected it 
to the action of an oxymuriate, and was asto- 
nished to see the presence of iron so strongly in- 


dicated. } 





Test for Alum in Bread, 

On macerating a small piece of the crumb of 
new-baked bread in cold water, sufficient to dis-. 
solve it, the taste of the latter, if alum has been 
used by the baker, will acquire a sweet astrin-. 
gency ; or a heated knife may be thrust into the; 
leaf before it has grown cold, and if it be free 
from that ingredient, scarcely. any alteration will’ 
ve visible on the blade ; but, in the contrary case, 
its surface, after being allowed to cool, will ap-! 
pear slightly covered with an aluminous incrus- 
tation. 

Prevention of Rust, 

The prevention of Rust, on such articles of} 
furniture as are made of polished steel, is an ob-| 
ject of great importance in domestic economy.! 
The cuttlers in Sheffield, when they have given! 
knife or razor blade the requisite degree of po- 
lish, rubthem with powdered quicklime, in or- 
der to prevent them from tarnishing ;. and we 
have been informed, that articles made of polish- 
ed steel, are dipt in lime water by the manufac- 
turer, before they are sent intothe retail mar- 
ket. 


Preservatton of Wood by Charcoal. 
The following mode of preventing rottenness in 


of Charcoal, and when new Water-shoots were 


|constructed, I strongly and carefully rubbed them 


with a coat of drying oil, which I immediately 


whether it is steeped in a!dredged all over with a thick layer of Charcoal 


' 


‘finely powdered, and contained in a muslin bag. 
‘After two or three days, when the oil was tho- 
roughly dried, and firmly retained the greatest 
part of the charcoal, I brushed off what was 
loose, and over that which adhered, I applied a 
and a few 
days after, a second. ‘The whole became a firm 





jing it to dry one day between each coat, will not 
stick together, if laid in quaatities, 

Observations. It has ben ascertained from ac- 
tual trials, that the solution of yellow soap is a 
preservative to red, yellow and black paints, 
when ground in oil and put into casks,,as they ac- 
quire no improper hardness, and dry in a remark- 
able manner when laid on with the brush, without 
the use of the usual drying articles. 

_ It is surprising that the adoption of soap, which 
is so well kuown to be miscible with oily substan- 
ces, or at least the alkali of which it is composed, 
has not already been brought into use in. the com- 
position of oil colors, 

(Preparation of Saur-Kraut. 

Every Russian family, from that of the boor te 
the nobleman, lays in its stock of cabbage to 
make Saur-Kraut, about the month of October, 
before the setting in of the winter frost. It is 
prepared inthe tollowing manner ;—They take 
a large strong wooden vessel, or cask, with which 
every family is turnished, resembling the salt 
beef cask of the Scotch farmers, and capavie of 





and solid crust; after which the shoots were put 
in their places, and being examined many years 
afterwards, appeared perfectly sound.” 


containing as much as is sufficient for the winter’s 
consumption of the iamily. They then gradual- 
ly break dowa or chop the cabbage, (deprived 


Observations. Any other color would probably jentirely of the loose outside green leaves,) into 
have succeeded equaliy well with that which I very small pieces, beginning with onc or two cab- 
employed. I donot think that lampblack, which |bages at the bottom of the cask, and adding 
is a pure species of charcoal, would have answer- /others at intervals, pressing and rubbing them by 
ed the purpose of forming a thick defensive eo- means of a wooden spade, against the sides of the 


vering so well as the grosser charcoal whic I 
used. But whatever sort of charcoal is employ- 
ed, it ought either to be fresh made, or heated 
again in close vessels, 80 as to expel the water 


‘which it greedily attracts from the air. 


It is to be observed here, that the practice of 
pitching pales, &c. is both incommodious, and in- 
efficacious, as pitch is so liable to be melted by 
the heatof the sun. 





Mode of fainting Sail-Cloth, &c. so as to be 
filiable, durable, and impervious to water. 
‘This process which is extracted from the 7ran- 

sactions of the Society of Arts, is now universally 

practised in the public Dock-yards. 

The paint usually laid upon canvass, hardens to 
such a degree as to crack, and eventually to 
break the canvass, which renders it unserviceable 
in a short time ; but the canvass painted in the 
new manner, is so superior, that all Canvass used 
in the navy is thus prepared; and a saving of 
a guinea is made in every hundred square yards 
of canvass so painted. 

The old mode of painting canvass was to wet 
the canvass, and prime it with Spanish brown ; 
then to give it a second coat of a Chocolate co- 
lor, made by mixing Spanish brown and black 
paint ; and lastly to finish it with black. 

‘The new method is to grind ninety-six pounds 
of English Ochre with boiled oil, and to add six- 
teen pounds of black paint, which niixture forms 
an indifferent blaek. A pound of yellow soup 
dissolved in six pints of water over the fire, 1s 
mixed, while hot, with the paint. “Chis composi- 
tion is then laid upon the canvass (without being 
wetted, as in the usual way,) as stiff as can con- 
veniently be done with the brush, soas to form a 
smooth surface ; the next day, or still better, on 
the second day, a second coat of ochre and-black 
(without any, or but a very smal) portion of soap) 
is laid on, and allowing this coat an intermediate 
day for drying, the canvass is then finished with 
black paint as usual. ‘Three days being then al 
loved for it to dry and harden, it does not stick 
together when taken down, and’ folded in cloths 
containing sixty or seventy yards each ; and can- 





Pales, Water-shoots, &c. 1s recommended by Dr. 


jvass finished entirely with the composition, leav- 


cask, until the vessel is nearly full. [hey then 
place a heavy weight upon the top of it, and al- 
low it to stand near to the peach stove, or any 
other warm place, tor four or tive days. By this 
time it will have undergone fermentation, and be 
ready ‘for usc. Whilst the cabbage is passing 
through the process of fermentation, a very dis- 
agreeably fetid, acid smell is exhaled from it ; 
and this is strongly perceptible to the olfactory 
nerves of a person passing near the house, in 
which the preparation of the Saur-Kraut is going 
jon. They now remove the cask toa cool situa- 
ition, and keep it always covered up. Aniseeds 
which are strewed amongst the layers of the 
cabbage during its preparation, communicate a 
peculiar flavor to the Saur-Kraut at an after 
period. 

In the boiling of the Saur-Kraut, and prepa- 
ration of it for the table, two hours are the least 
period which they allow it to be on the fire. ft 
forms an excellent, nutricious, and antiscorbutic 
food for winter use. For the greater part of the 
year, this article, in one form-or another, supplies 
a daily dish to the table of the Russian peasant. 
It may be made use of asa separate dish by it 
self, made into soup, or it may be eaten with-voil- 
ed animal food. 


——= 0 = 


An Estimation of the Loss ar We1cut which 
takes filace in Cooking Animal Food. From 
Ma.. TitLocn’s Philosophical Magazine. 

* It is well known that, in whatever way the 
flesh of animals is prepared for food, a censid- 
erable Giminution takes place in its weight. Wee 
do not. recollect, however, to have seen any 
where a. statement of the loss which meat sus- 
tains in the various culinary processes, althougla 
it is pretty obvious that. a. series of experiments 
on this subject would. not be without their use in 
domestic economy, 

“We shall here give the result.of a series of 
experiments which were actually. made on this 
subject in a public establishment ; premising that, 
as they were not undertaken from mere curiosity, 
but, on the contrary, to serve-a purpose of prace 
tical utility, absolute accuracy. was not attended 








to. Considering, however, the large quantities 
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| by roasting, is about 314 per cent. 
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of provisions which were actually examined, it 
is presumed that the results may be safely de- 
pended upon for any practical purpose. It would; 
yo doubt have been desirable to have known not 
only the whole diminution of weight, but also 
the parts which were separated from the meat in 
the form of aqueous vapour, jelly, fat, &c. but | 
the determination of these did not fall within the 
scope of the enquiry. 

lbs. oz8. 

98 pieces of beef weighing 280 0 

ost in boiling ha 73 14 
“ Hence the weight lost by beef in boiling was 
in this case about 264 Ibs. in 100 lbs. 





19 pieces of beef weighing 196 0 
Lost in roasting ; 61 2 
“ The weight lost by beef in roasting appears 

to be 32 per cent. 


lbs. oz8. 
9 piecesof beef weighing 90 0 
Lost in baking a « 
“ Weight lost by beef in baking, 50 per cent. 
lbs, ozs. 
260 


27 legs of mutton weighing 

Lost in boiling, and by having the 

shank bone taken off 

“ The shank-bones were estimated at 
4 ounces each; therefore the loss by 
boiling was i f é 

“ The loss of weight in legs of mutton, in boil- 
ing is 214 per cent. 


lbs, ozs. 


35 shoulders of mutton weighing 350 0 
Lost in roasting 109 10 
“The loss of weight in shoulders of mutton, 


lbs. ozs. 89 obscure as scarcely to be legible, even to those 


0, 
| Improved Composition of Black Writing Ink. | 


exceedingly fond of useful experiments. The 
character of the ink, made according to his direc- 
tions, is this—it is very strong and durable, yet 
flows freely from the pen: it is uncommonly 
black, but dries very quickly. 

J I repeat, once more, it to be in:portant, in 
the highest degree, that records, (which are to 
endure for ages), be written with strong dura- 
ble ink: and it is much to be regretted that my 
former mild and friendly admonitions to clerks, 
on this subject, have had little, or no effect ; the 
evil seems, indeed, tobe progressive and gaining 
ground, as there has been lately brought to me se- 
veral records from different sections of the state, 


|whose eyesight remains unimpaired! If clerks, 
| who make use of pale ink, for records, were im- 
‘peached and deprived of their clerkships, for 
‘misbehaviour in office, a few examples might 
have a salutary effect, and be beneficial to the 








however other particulars in which horses de- 
signed for these two purposes differ, which will 
be adverted to hereafter.— dit. .dm. Far. 





‘THE HEAD OF A HORSE should be void of flesh, 
and for length and size appear to hold fair pro- 
portion with the size of his body ; his eye full, 
and somewhat prominent ; eye-lids thin and dry ; 
ears thin, narrow, erect, of middling length, 
and not distant trom each other ; forehead fiat, 
not too large or square, and running nearly in a 
straight line to the muzzle, which should be 
small and fine ; nostrils capacious ; lips thin ; 
mouth of sufficient depth, and the tongue not too 
large ; the jaw-bones wide at top, where they 
join the neck; the head not abruptly affixed to 
the extremity of the neck, but with a moderate 
curve and tapering of the latter. 

The NEcK must be of moderate, not too great 
length, nor too thick and gross on the upper part, 





community at large. 

WILLIAM FLEMING, | 
President of the Court of .tppeuis.: 
Somerville, Sefit. 1, 1823. | 
FROM THE REGISTER, VOL. 17, PAGE 64. 
' 
‘ake a gailon of soft water, and boil in it one: 
pound of chips of logwood, for about halfan hour, 
‘then take the decoction from the fire, and pour it 
from off the chips, while boiling hot, on a pound} 
of the best Aleppo galls, reduced toa fine pow-, 
der, and two ounces of pomegranate peels, put! 
into a proper vessel. After having stirred them) 
well together, with a wooden spatula, for sone; 
time, place them in the sunshine, in summer, or, 
within the warmth of the fire, if in winter, for, 
three or four days, stirring the mixture as often. 


nor too large and deep, but rising from the 
withers or forehand, and afterwards declining 
and tapering at the extremity, it will form some- 
what of an arch: undermeath, the neck should’ 
be straight from the chest, and by no means con- 
vex or bellying out. 

The snovutpers cCapacious, and of large ex- 
tent, so as to appear the most conspicuous part 
of the body, but without being loaded with flesh ; 
they should reach fairly to the top of the withers, 
which mast be well raised ; the chest should be 
sufficiently full, not narrow or pinched. 

The Bopy deep and substantial ; back,.a plane 
of good width, but handsomely rounded ; back+ 
bone straight, or with atrifling inclination, and 
not too shurt ; leins wide, and the muscles of 


lbs. ozs, 28 May be convenient. At the end of that time, the reins, or fillets, full, and swelling on each 


16 loins of mutton weighing 141 
Lost in roasting 49 14 
“Hence loins of mutton ose, by 

roasting, about 354 per cent. 

8 0Z8 

10 necks of mutton weighing we : 

v9 


add a half pound of green vitriol, powdered, and side the back-bone ; the space sufficient between 
let the mixture remain four or five days more,'the ribs and hipbones, the bones themselves 
stirring it frequently, and then add further four round, and the buttocks deep and oval ; the 
‘ounces gum Arabic, dissolved in a quart of boil-, rump level with, or not toomuch elevated above, 
ing water, and after giving the ik some time to the height of the withers; the croup must have 
‘ settle, strain it off from the dregs, aod kecp it reasonable space, and not sink too suddenly, in 
well stopped for use. ; which case, the tail would be set on too low, 


- about 324 per cent. 












Lost in roasting 2 


: et j 4 t iT t 2h} . t * 
“The loss of necks of mutton, by roasting, is If the ink be desired to shine more, the pro-, 


portion of the pomegranate peel must be increas-| 
en; and, in the country where the logwood can-! 


which pught to ve nearly on a level with the 
back. 


The HINDER QUARTERS should spread toa wi- 


“ We shall only draw two practical inferences not oe so easily obtained, a pound of ripe privet- der extent than the fore-parts, and the hind-feet’ 


from the foregoing statement. Ist. In respect berries may be substituted for it. 


of economy, it is more profitable to boil meat ; ‘ov moul-| 
than to roast it. 2d. Whether we roast or boi! dy, aquarter of a pint or more, of spizitsof wine, 
meat, it loses by being cooked, from one-fifth to may be added ; but to prevent its containing any | 
one third of its whole weight.” « ‘acid, which may injure the ink, a little salt of tar- 
The loss in RoastincG arises from the melting tar, or pearl ashes, should be added previously, 
out of the Fat, and evaporating the water ; but and the spirit poured off from it, which will ren- 
the nutritious matters remain condensed in the der it innocent with regard to the color of the 
cooked solid. link. 
In Boittnc, the loss arises partly from the} =o 
fat melted out, but chiefly from Gelatine and; THE HORSE. 
Osmazone being extracted and dissolved by the, Every young gentleman, brought up in the 
water in which the meat is boiled ; there is, country and destined to be a farmer, onght to be- 
therefore, areal loss of nourishment unless the come familiar with the good and bad points of 
Broth be used ;—when this mode of cooking be-'the horse ; that being the animal which. will be 
comes the most economical. |most associated wit him, in his rural. labours, 
= land in many of his pleasures. In. truth there 
nal © are very few, be their avocations what they 
FROM NILES’ REGISTER. ‘may, that will not be benefitted by a knowledge 
— lof the figure and qualities best calculated to im 
GOOD INK. |part power, activity and durability to that useful 
The following notice, copied from the Rich- animal, and it is presumed that we cannot more 
xond * Enquirer,” and addressed to the “ clerks usefally appropriate a portion of this paper, than 
{ courts of justice” in Virginia, involves a mat-'in using it for the illustration of this subject— 
er of great importance to the public ; and that|The following extract from LawkeNCcE’s PxILo- 
every one may possess himself of ink that is du-|sopiicaL AND PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HorsgEs, 
able, I republish, from the 17th Vol of the/contains a good general description of the ex: 
Register” the following receipt, which was fur|ternal figure, grounded,as he observes, onthe just 
hished to me by the late Josef Jumes, Esq.|principles of theory, and confirmed by experi- 
ho was remarkable for his attention to mattersjence. This general description applies equally 
of this nature, and withal a good chemist, and/to the eart horse and the racer. There: are 
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stand farther asunder than those before; the 


In order to secure this ink from growing moul-|thighs should be straight, large, muscular, and 


of considerable length; the hock wide and clean ; 
the shank not too long, but flat, and of sufficient 
substance, its sinew large and distinct, the fet- 
locks long ; the hocks should. form an angle of 
such extent as to place the feet immediately un- 
der the flanks. ‘he fore-arms, like the thighs, 
should be large, muscular, and of good length, 
the elbows not turning outwards; the knees 
large and lean ; the shank or. cannon-bone, flat, 
strong, anc not too long; the tendon large ; the 
fore-arm and shank must form nearly a straight 
line ; fetlock-joints large and clean 3 pasterns in- 
clining to a certain degree, not too long, but 
large in proportion to their length ; the corona- 
ry rings not thick or swelled, but clean, dry, 
and hairy ; the feet neither too high nor too flat, 
and of size apparently a sufficient base for the 
weight they have to sustain; hoofs, cf colour 
dark. and shining, without. seams or wrinkles, 
tough and strong, not hard like oak ; foot inter- 
nally concave, soal hard, but not shrunk, heels 
wide, and of middling height; frog not too 
large or fleshy, but tough and sound ; the feet of 
equal size, should stand exactly parallel, so that 
the front or toe incline neither inward nor out- 
ward; the fore-feet should stand perpendicular 
to the chest, not too much under it, and they 
should be less wide apart than the fore-arms ; 
thelegs should not be loaded with hair. 
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ECLIPSE AND HENRY. 

A writer in the last Number of the London Sport- 
mg Magazine, received at this office, makes the 
following remarks on the great New York Race. 
“When onthe subject of jockeyship, and racing,, 

J was very much amused with the account ot the 

grand match that has been Jately run at New 

York, between the American Eclipse, and Hen- 

ry, who, it seems, was brought thither from a 

distant part of fhe country for the purpose ; by 

which it appeafs, that unless a transatlantic mile 
is shorter than an English one, they have got 
seme good horses in that country, as,in one heat, 
the four miles were run in seven minutes and thir- 
ty-nine seconds, being almost equal to any thing 
upon record*—particulariy as the heat before it, 
had been run within a second of the same time— 








but, unfortunately, they have not given us the! 
weights—The horses starting by the “ tap of | 
the drum,” is quite a novel idea, and, perhaps, 
might not exactly suit some of our young ones, 
who are rather queer at getting off; but the; 
ebullition of fecling exhibited by the people at} 
New-York, shews that under all climes, the 
éports of the field are congenial to human nature. | 
To be sure, it is diverting, to picture to oneself! 
Sam Chiffney, on the shoulders of a Yankee, 
borne off in triumph after having won his race, 
tothe tune of “ See the conquering hero comes!” 
and, it appears, Mr. Purdy felt more at home on 
the back of his favorite Eclipse. I wish the 
Editor of the New York paper had gone a little 
more into detail, and given us the reasons why 
Taylor did not ride Henry the two first heats, 
and why Purdy was not put on [Eclipse at first, 
as we are led to believe they are the Buckle and 
Chiffmey of that country. Pechese, had Taylor 
ridden Henry the two first heats, and not made) 
all the running as he did, it might have altered 
matters considerably, for it will be observed that 
he waited on Eclipse the last heat, and was only 
beat by a head. On the other hand, had Purdy 
been on Eclipse the first heat, he might have 
saved him runing the last at all. ‘They wanted 
your Newmarket correspondent, Osservartor,! 
Mr. Editor, to have given us the the age, “ names, | 
weights, and colors of the riders,” in technical | 
lingo ; and how amusing would it be, if some) 
good artist were to go around the werld, and! 
give us sketches of the different costumes of the 
riders, and the forms 6f their horses, in all dif-| 
ferent countries ; as well as some account of their, 
method of training, trials, &c.! I have often 
thought how it must have surprised my Lord 
Charles Somerset, when he landed at the Cape cf 
Good Hope, during the races, to see the black 
jockies riding 





without shoes or stockings, a ludi- 
crous account of which I saw in a letter from 
the late Lady Charles, to one of her sisters. 
What a contrast to Tom Goodison upon Sun- 
beam ! 

Indeed, we have only to cross the water to Ire- 
land, to see a little difference in these things. 
Some years since I had a horse in training at the 
Currah of Kildare, and making a match with the 
celebrated Colonel Wardle over the bottle, to be 
run the next day. I went off in the night seven- 
teen Irish miles, to have my horse sect for the 
race. WhenI arrived at the stables, about one 
o’clock in the morning, I saw by the light of the 
moon, that the key wasin the door. Accompa- 
nied by a friend, lentered. There were seven 
horses in the stable, and ane of them the best of his| 
year! And after walking two or three times up 
and down it, a young voice exclaimed—* Ah ! 


* We should like to knew when, and by what 
horses, three successive heats were run in Eng- 
land in as short time as those by Eclipse and Hen- 





ry ?—£dit. dm. Far. 
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what are youafterhere ?” ‘ Whatam Iafter!” 
said I—*‘ what is your master after, that he 
leaves his horses in this way?” “ Sure, didn’t 
master lock me in here to take care of them,” 
raid a ragged urchin ina hay bin. However, it 
is an old story, and I will not tell the sequel. 1 
set my horse myself, and lost the race. 

To return to New York. I can easily conceive 
this to have been a most interesting race, not on- 
ly as relates to the stakes—20,000 dollars !—but 
as being made by one party of sportsmen aguinst 
another (as if York and Doncaster were to coa- 
lesce against Newmarket), that interest must 
have been increased an hundred fold. We cannot 
wonder at the backers of Eclipse being proud of 
their horse ; neither can we wonder, in the mo- 
ment of triumph, that * Long Island Eclipse” 
was to beat all the world ; but the world is a wide 
place, and no donbt Afr. Fan Rast, his owner, is 
aware of this. I always take a leaf out of ano- 
ther man’s book, when I think it will suit my 
own; and I like Yankee’s idea much, that “size 
and bone, are essential to strength, and ought to 
be taken into calculation; and supposing blood 
and bottom to be equal, must always win.” To 
encourage horses of this description, they have 
Welter weights in the United States. 


Se SEE 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE 
* MARYLAND ASSOCIATION.” 

1, This association shal! be called the “ Mary- 
land association forthe improvement of the breed 
of horses.” 

2. The president or one of the vice-presidents, 
together with eight members shall be necessary 
to form a quorum to transact the business of the 
association. 

S. There shall be annually appointed, on the 
first Monday of June in each and every year, 
during the continuance of this association, twelve 
managers ; and a committee of elections for the 
admission of new members, to consist of five 
members, who shall decide upon all applications 
for membership by ballot. ‘Two black bails to 
exclude. 

4. The subscription of every member shall be 
twenty dollars annually, to be paid to the Trea- 
surer on or before the 15th day of September in 
each and every year. 

5. The officers and managers of the associa- 
tion in regular meeting convened, may by a vote 
of two thirds of the members present, expel any 
member for improper conduct. 

6. The association shall be free for any horse, 
mare, or gelding, to be subject to the rules and 
regulations of the association, and to carry the 
following weight, viz: 


AgedRerses, . . . - « « « « 196 ibe. 
Bim-yeare@ig, . 2 1. 2 os 2 eo s 3D 
Five years old, $10. ie 6 6. ae 
Peuryenre Ge, «0's « «6 « Se 
Three years old, . . . « 8 


An ailowance of three pounds will be made to 
all mares, fillies and geldings: No horse, mare, 
or gelding, which shall not be entered with the 
Secretary on the day previous to the day on 
which they run, between the hours of eight in 
the morning and five in the evening, shall be per- 
mitted to run, unless the owner of such horse, 
mare or gelding pay double entrance. 

7. Every rider at starting shall be dressed 
neatly, in a silk or satin jacket, jockey cap, and 
boots or half boots. 

8. The heats to be run for during the exis- 
tence of this association shall be two, three and 
four mile heats: to rub thirty minutes between 
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tween the heats of three miles ; and thirty mi. be 4 
nutes between the heats of four miles ; the time fe 2&*t 
of rubbing to commence from the weighing of fm 18 
the last rider ; and the following shall be the dis. IE ' th 
tances, viz: the , 
For two mile heats, . 3 © 220 yds. this 

For three mile heats, . . 180 the | 

For four mile heats . . - 240 alloy 
And all horses, mares, or geldings not coming fm Weis 
within the said distances, before the first horse rode 
mare, or gelding pass the starting pole, shall be 19 
deemed distanced, and not allowed to run on Me Sect 
that day for the same purse. the § 
9. No combination or partnership shall be per. J site’ 
mitted. If therefore any horse shall win a purse, [im ‘ink 
and it shall appear to the satisfaction of the IE 48° 
Judges, before the purse is paid, that such horse gm to be 
did run in partnership, with any other horse, gM ' be 
the purse shall go to the fair winner and the com. 9 ‘ay: 
bined horses shall be deemed distanced, and ne. 20. 
ver be allowed to start again for any of the pur. J clude 
ses. durip 
10. The horse, mare, or gelding winning two 21. 
clear heats and bringing in the proper weight, J ‘b¢ P 
shall be entitled to the purse, unless he distance 22. 
all the others in one heat, in which case the win.  andt 
ner shall not be obliged to start again: but ij § veig! 
three several horses win each a heat, then those J “iden 
three and they only, are to run for a fourth ‘0 th 
heat, and such horses as are excluded by this 23. 
rule from running for a fourth heat, shall be — purse 
deemed only drawn, and not distanced. 24. 
11. In sweepstakes, *c. of one heat, when two J ‘or th 
horses come in sonear each other, that it cannot 9 distar 
be decided which is first, they two only must MB andn 





start again to determigze which shall be the win- 
ner. 

12. When running heats, if it cannot be de- 
cided which is first, they may all start again, ex- 
cept the dead heat be between two horses, that 
if either had been winner the race would have 
been over:—in which case they two only shall 
start again to decide which shall be entitled to 
the purse. Such horses as are prevented by this 
rule from starting again, shall be deemed only 
drawn and not distanced: and all bets made on 
such horses being distanced, shall be pronoun- 
ced as drawn bets; anda dead heat is to ope- 
rate as no heat. 

13. {f but one horse is entered for any purse, 
such one by galloping over the course, two, 
three, or four times according to the distance to 
be run, shall be entitled te the purse. 

14. The hour of starting each day shall be 

twelve o’clock, and in case of bad weather, a 
majority of those who start horses may postpone 
the race to the next day, provided hey agree 
to do so before nine o’clock, in the association 
rooms, in which case the other races are to be 
postponed a day longer. 
15. No testimony shall be received respecting 
foul riding, &c. except that of the judges and 
managers, and all disputes shall be- decided by 
the three judges in the starting stand : but should 
it so happen that one or two of the said judges 
shall be to give testimony, then all the other 
judges shall be called in: but where foul ridin; 
&c. is discovered by all the judges in the starting 
stand, then they, and they alone shall decide, 
but it is to be understood that the testimony « 
judges and managers is to be only on honor. 
16. There shall be three judges in the starting 
stand, one in the distance stand, and one in each @ 
the other two stands ; and they shall not admit any 
person or persons, except the officers of the ar 
sociation, to enter the stands with them. 

17. On weighing after each heat, one pount 
shall be allowed each rider in lieu of the bridle; 
and in case any rider be deficient in weight, the 













































the heats of two miles ; and thirty minutes »be- 





horse, mare, or gelding rode by such rider, shi 
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be deemed distanced, and the heat be given to the 
next horse that shall bring in the proper weight. 

18. After each heat the riders are to come up 
to the pole and not dismount until so ordered by 
the judges; and any rider or riders disobeying 
this rule, shall be preciuded on weighing, trom 
the benefit of his saddle, whip, and two pounds 
allowance in lieu thereof: and if his bodily 
weight does not make his exact weight, the horse 
rode ee rider isto be deemed distanced. 

19. When any horse shall be entered with the 
secretary, the person so entering him, must at 
the same time enter his age and name, and depo- 
site with the secretary such documents as he may 
think necessary in support of the truth of the 
age so entered—the sufficiency of such documents 
to be decided on by the judges: such documents 
to be regularly endorsed and filed by the Secre- 
tary. 

20. The winning horse of each day shall be ex- 
cluded from running for any of the other purses 
during that meeting. 

21. All races shall be run with the left hand to 
the poles. 

22. lf a rider accidentally falling from his horse 
and the horse is rode in by any person of sufficient 
weight, he shall take place the same as if the ac- 
cident had not happened, provided he goes back 
to the place where the rider fell. 

23. All bets are understood to relate to the 
purse, if nothing is said tothe contrary. 

24. When two horses are bet against each other 
jor the purse, if each win a heat, and neither are 
distanced, they are equal ; if neither win a heat, 
and neither are distanced, they are equal ; but if 
one win a heat and the other do not, the winner of 
the heat is best, unless he shall be distanced ; in 
which case, the other, if he save his distance, 
shall be considered best ; and when both are dis- 


tanced, they shall in all cases be deemed equal. Domestie | Growl nut | Kevin. ’ 
25. When a bet is made upon a heat, the horse : oe state. spected, | Total 
that comes first to the starting (or ending) post)Number in-| . ,4, | 13 | = 
is best, provided no circumstance shallcause him] spected. | : 5 
to be deemed drawn or distanced. Number de- 
26. A bet made upon a purse or heat is void, if} livered. 618 17 635 


the horse betted on does not start. 

27. The meetings of this association shall be 
held twice in each year, viz. at Barnum’s Hotel 
in the city of Baltimore, on the first Monday in 
July, and at the association rooms on the race 

ourse, on the first day of the October races: but 
should circumstances render more meetings ne- 

ssary, five days notice thereof, shall be given 
in some one of the newspapers of the city of Balti- 
more. 

28. On the death or resignation of any of the 
icers of the association, the vacancy or vacan- 
ies shall be filled by ballot, at the next meeting 
of the association thereafter. 

29. The members of the association will dine 


ales, together with good weights, for the use 
{ the association. ; 

Sl. E. L. Finley Esq. having contracted with 
he asscciation to furnish them with a race 
ourse on his farm, (Canton) near Baltimore, 
ee-of charge, during the continuance of this 
ssociation, he shall enter into an obligation 
ith the president, to have the said course pro- 
perly ee and kept in good order. 

32. The officers of the association and mem- 


other officers of the association, shall cause this 


;, » $ ) ° Domestie | Growth not Rein Pega 
gether on the day of the third day’s race: and growth, of this | guage Total. 
tarly in the inorning of that day, the members Womb { ie, i. mt 
ili give in their names to the secretary, who| Numbex i 340 | 90 | 40 | 470 
ill provide a dinner accordingly, to be on the|__ SPected. 
able at three o’clock, P. M. Numberde-| 405 | 40 | | 420 

30, The secretary shall provide a good set of| livered. 


this office. 


. 34. The secretary shall keep a book in which 
he shall enter the proceedings of, the association, 
an account of each day’s race, and the names of 
the members of the association ; and the trea- 
surer shall keep a book in which he shall enter 
an account against each member, and a general 
one against the association. 

35. No horse shall be permitted to start for 
any of the purses, unless entered by a member 
of the association. 

36. The president, vice-presidents and mana- 
gers, or any five of them, shall make, and cause 
to be enforced all rules and regulations for the 
good order and decorum of the course, and de- 
cide on all matters not otherwise provided for by 
these regulations. 

37. Gambling of every descrifition shall be pro- 
hibited, and the president, vice-presidents and 





regulation to be respected. 

38. No rider who has been or may hereafter be 
expelled from any established course, shall be 
permitted to ride for any of the purses of this 
association ; and in the event of any rider being 
dismissed from this course, it shall be the duty of; 
the secretary to notifiy other racing institutions 
thereof. 


——<=- 0 <> 


PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE. 

A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
livered from Sheppard’s Inspection Warehouse, 
Baltimore, during the quarter, commencing on 
the firstday of July, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-three, and ending on the first 
oa of October, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
three. 
































LANCELOT WARFIELD, Inspector. 
TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, Oct. 8, 18253. 
True Copy, from the original report on file 
in this office. 

B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 





A report of the tobacco Inspected at and de- 
livered from Dugan’s Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter, commencing on the first Mon-! 
day in July, inthe year of eighteen hundred and 
twenty-three, and ending the first Monday in 
October, eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 


























R. WATERS, Inspector. 
Treasury OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, Oct. 9, 1823. 
True Copy from the original rejiort on file in 


B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
- > 0 ae 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER: 


Dear Sir, 





bers of the committee of elections shail be ex 
iici® Managers. 


the managers on the day of each race. 


men fromthe South, are about reclaiming a part 
33. The judges of the races shall be appointed) of the extensive wet lands, on the Eastern Shore 
of this State, for the purpose of: raising rice—a 


In a late paper of your’s, I find some gentle- 
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doubt seems to be entertained of its being raised 


Zz 





in our climate. In my youthful days, which is 
many years past, there were many African ne- 
groes in Prince George’s, most of them would 
have small patches of rice on low grounds on 
the edges of a spring branch ; it was drilled and 
grew well, being hoed and kept quite clean of 
weeds and grass, and produced good rice, which 
was Cleaned by them of the husk, by beating 
lightly in mortars prepared for beating corn for 
homony. 

An old and intelligent family servant, now 78 
years of age, says that before the war, (the 
Revolutionary,) much of it was raised by the Af- 
rican negroes, and sold by them to the whites. 

A PLANTER, 


—> 0 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
SIR, 

You gave a satisfactory proof of the interest 
you take in the plantation of Forest ‘Trees, by 
adding to my communication on that subject,,. 
some directions for raising the oak ; but Ches- 
nut is scarcely less valuable, and I apprehend, 
we have in this part of the country, at least, 
more lands laying waste, suitable for this last 
kind of timber, than for oaks. 

Permit me therefore, to call the attention of 
gentlemen possessing old and worn out tobacco 
lands, or hilly, washed and barren old fields ; un- 
fit for any other culture, to the chesnut, which 
may now be gathered in abundance in almost 
every neighborhood. ‘These may be planted at 
any time between this and March or April, either 
in the burr or without; and any quantity, no 
matter if but ajhundred, to some advantage, 
even without great preparation. Let those who 
can do no more, take a strong hoe and loosen the 
earth five or six inches deep and ten or twelve 
wide, in different parts of such old fields, scat- 
tered promiscuously and not in rews; cover the 
nut about four inches, with the best mould at 
hand, and then a few small branches of furze or 
briers. It is supposed that if one out of the hun- 
dréd should succeed, the planter will be amply 
rewarded for his trouble, whilst this kind of tim- 
ber is so valuable in making fences. If such ex- 
periments should succeed in a few instances on- 
ly, there will be encouragement to repeat and ex- 
tend the nlanting annually, so that by degrees, 
many farmers short of timber for rails now, may 
be abundantly provided in the course of a few 
years. 
Your’s respectfully, 

THOMAS W. GRIFFITH. 
Oct. 14, 1823. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


TO PREVENT THE FEMALE BREAST 
FROM GATHERING. 
[Communicated by a Mother.) 
Sir—You are a husband and a father, and I 
greatly mistake your character, if it would not 
give you particular satisfaction, to communicate 
in the Farmer, any means of mitigating the 
sufferings: which MOTHERS experience, in en- 
deavouring to give to their infants from their 
own breasts, their most congenial and healthful 
sustenance. There is perhaps in the catalogue 
of human pains, none more acute than.those 
which are experienced from the gathering of 
the female breast, in time of giving suck—pains 
which too often drive the devoted mother, with 
heartfelt reluctance, to consign to a. strange bo- 
som, the beloved offspring of her dearest affec- 
tions, therein relinquishing the most interesting 
of all her maternal cares and duties, and losing 
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aa a — 
the effect of the most endearing associations, 
rovided by nature, between mother and child, 
ut the faithful wife and the teacer mo ther, only 
can understand, for she alone can feelthe name~ 
Jess pleasure of im parting to her child in helpless 
infancy, its chief pleasure, its only nourishment. 
None else therefore can estimate the privation. 
It is for them and their benefit I send you a reme- 
ly which I know by experience to be eife ctual. 





Zo prevent the femate breast from gathering, 
or to cure them after they have gathered. 
To the yellow of one egg, add one table spoon- 
ful of brown sugar, one of honey, and one of 
rum, a small tea spoonful of powdered alum, 
and as much of rosin, this mixture should be 
put ina pewter vessel, and mixed well together, 
then put ever a slow fire, and stirred all the time 
with the finger*, until it comes to a consistence 

that will spread easily. 


A plaster of this spread over the breast before 
the child is put to ‘hem, will prevent their gath- 
ering, or should a fever at any time fall in them, 
a plaster of this salve should immediately be 
— and it will certainly prevent gathering— 
should matter be formed before the application 
of the salve, the breast should be kept covered 
with a thick brown paper made wet with rum, 
and the salve over the diseasesed part only ; 
when it breaks, there should be a tent kept in it, 
and the salve spread on dint, the salve side 


next the ulcer—the child should be taken from}. 


the breast as soon as matter is discovered, which 
may be done without the least danger of losing 
the use of the breast, (which is too often the! 
case by the skin cleaving to the bones, )—after the 
cure ismade the child may be allowed to suck, 
the milk will soon return. 


* It must never be made too hot to bear your 


Jinger in. 
¢t On lint in order to keep the salve alive. 


== 
EXTRACTS FROM LATE NUDMIBERS OF THE 


London Farmer’s Journal. 











Vick Cuancecior’s Covrt.—Lord Byron 
having a short time since, obtained an injunction 
to resrtain a Mr. Dugdale from publishing several 
of the Cantos of Don Juan, the latter attended 
on Friday in person, te shew cause why the in- 
junction should be dissolved. The defendant ex- 
hibited considerable talent in the course of his 
argument, and read various passages to shew, 
that the work, from its disloyal and immoral ten- 
dency, was not entitled to the protection of the 
Court. The following were among the stanzas 
quoted :— 


** Byt stijl there is unto a patriot nation 
Which loves so well its country and its King, 
A subject of sublimest exultation, 
Howe’er the mighty locust, desolation, 
Strip your green fields, and to your harvest 
eling : 
Gaunt famine never shall approach the throne, 
Though Ireland starve, great George weighs 
twenty stone.” 
“+ But never mind :—* God save the King!’ and 
kings ‘ 
For if he don’t, I doubt if men will ionger— 
J think i hear a little bird who sings, 
‘The people by and by will be the stronger. 
The veriest jade will wince whose harness 
wrin : 
So much into the raw as quite to wrong her 
Beyond the rules of posting,—and the Mob 


Mt last fall sick of imitating Job.” : 





AMERICAN FARMER. 
~ The Vice Chancellor dissolved the injunction, 
thinking the question ought to be determined by 
a Courtof law, where, if plaintiff obtained a ver- 


dict, he might come with more propriety in this 
Court. 


er 0 
Too much of a good thing —A certain coun- 
try squire had a warren, and the village curate 
was Sunday after Sunday, regaled with the deli- 
cacy of rabbits, till he became as sick of them, 
that he took the liberty of Ainting his dislike ot 
the standing dish to the host, iu the following 
grace, on rising from the table: 
* Of rabbits Aot, of rabbits cold, 
* OF rabbits fender, rabbits tough ; 
“ Of rabbits yourg, of rabbits old, 
* I thank thee L—d, we’ve had enough ! 
——— 0 
Wine—A Danish chemist has demonstrated 
that apple juice mixed with a great quantity of 
sugar produces a drink which more nearly re- 
sembles wine than any other substitute. Cher- 
ries and currants, he says, are not so proper for 
wine asthe apple. 
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October 17, 1823, 

— eS at a ES 
the plate, is entitled tono more credit than he 
who shews the best Ae can—and, those who re. 
case to bring any thing for fear it may be excel- 
ted, remind us of the young ladies we often mect 
in scciety, who, though they can sing very well, 
refuse to entertain the company because they can. 
not sing better than any one else. But what is 
excusable pride ina Miss in her teens, may be 
nonsense in a filain farmer. Let us make the 
exhibition as large and as respectable as we can, 
and if deficiencies appear, time and attention will 
remove them. 


——> ) —=——— 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 


PRICES CU RRENT—correcrep WEEKiY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard street, 
from wagons, $7—fine do. $6 50—Wharf, 
do. $6 to $6 25, do. do. $6 cash—White wheat, 
$1 20 to 1 30—Ked do. $1 10 to $1 18, for 
Maryland, and $1 to $1 09 for Virginia—Rye, 
44 to 45 cents—Corn, 36 to 38 cents—wharf 
Oats, 35 cts— wagon Oats, 374 cents—Beef, 3 
cts. per lo.—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50, per cwt.— 
Bacon, hog round, $10—Pork, $7 50 per c. lb., 
§ to 8 cts. per pound—Miutton, 5 to 6 cts. per 
Ib.—Beans, retail, $150, cargo price, 1 12}—~ 
Peas, retail, 75 a 80 cts., cargo price 58 a 60 cts, 








BALTIMORE, Fripay, OctToser 17, 1823. 


J The communication signed Hamilton, sent for 
insertion in the Farmer, as a reply to an article 
in the last number from the North American 
this paper—-the Editor is required to furnish 
copy for the Printer, one week before hand, ex- 
cept the prices and editorial scraps, and has lit- 
tle control over the mechanical part of the busi- 
ness. The paper though dated on Friday, is is- 
sued in fact on Thursday evening. 

Several other communications are on hand, to 
the wrjters whereof the Editor is much indebted., 
Ven SS 
THE NEXT CATTLE SHOW. 

Those who propose to put in claims for, the 
premiums offered for crops, have only to exhibit 
to the judges, the certificates of their neighbors,| 
or some other satisfactory proof on which the 
judges can safeiy rest their decision. 

In regard to fermented liquors, it is understood | 
that it will not be necessary to produce, on the. 
ground, the five gallons of home made wine—it, 
will only be necessary to exhibit a sample and to} 
show that it is a fair sample of a quantity not 
less than five galions. . 

An impression seems to exist that to obtain the 
premiums offered for Live stock, it will be neces- 
sary to have animals of very superior qualities. , 
This impression is certainly erroneous, and, if; 
not removed, will be the cause of many premi-| 
ums remaining on hand, which might be carried 
off by almost any farmer im the state, It re- 
quires many years influence of an association, 
like ours, before its effect becomes visible in a 
geveral improvement of domestic animals, Such 
improvement is not the work of a day or a year, 
and therefore, a cow, a sheep, or a hog, which 
would now be richly entitled to a premium, would 
not be worthy of exhibition some years hence, 
when the effects of our annual exhibitions shall 
have been new fully developed. 

It does then, evidently behove every well-wish- 
er of eur institution—every farmer whe has any 
thing good, by comparison with that of his neigh 
| bors, to send it tothe show.--In the commencement 
of peaceful emulations, such as are the objects of 
our society, before there has been time the 
exercise of perseverance and the display of skill, 
the farmer who shews the dest, though he takes 








Review, was rectived too late for insertion in! 


.New Hay, $15 per ton, old do $1 


—Red Clover Seed, $6—--Orchard Grass do. $3-—- 
Herds’ Grass do, $3---Timothy do. §4—- 


\Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cents—-Whiskey, from 
jthe wagons, 33 cents per gallon including the 


barrel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts——Peach do. 
65 to 7O cts.—Shad, $6 00,—Herrings, No. 1, 
$2 70 per bbl., No. 2, $2 374-—Fine Salt, 75 
cents per bush., coarse, do. 70—Butter, (fir- 
kin) 14 cts. per lb—Eggs, 12}cts. per doz.— 
traw, $9. 


MaryvLanpd Tosacco.—Five hagsheads Ohia 
tobacco sold from $7 to 413, 
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WASHINGTON JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 


The races will be run over the Washington 
Course, commencing on Tuesday, the 28th of 
October, viz 3 , 

Ist day 4 mile heats—purse $500, free for any 
horse, mare or gelding: 

2d day 2 mile heats—purse $200, free for'’S 
and 4 years ole only; and the 

3d day 3 mile heats—purse $300, free for any 
horse, mare, or gelding, the winning horse of the 
first day only excepted. 

The purse of each day will be delivered, in 
due form, by the Treasurer, at the starting pole, 
to the successful rider. 

A copy of the rules and regulations of the 
Club will be forwarded by the secretary to an; 
one making application, who contemplates enter- 
ing for the purses. 





THE STEWARDS. 

The following, forms one of the standing regu- 
lations of the Club, and at a full meeting on the 
27th inst. it was specially determined to enforce 
it rigorously,. viz: 

“ Resolved, That Gambling of every descrip 
tion be prohibited, and that the President, Vice- 
President, and other officers of the Club, cause 
thie rute to be resfected.” 


The officers hope for the countenance of the 
public in their determination to enforce this re- 
gulation withthe utmost rigor and energy. 


SS _____| 


Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S, SKINNER, Edi- 
tor, y JOSEPH ROBINSON, onthe North West corner of Market 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every description ot Book 
and Job Printing is exeeuted with neainess and despaich--Ordere 
frem a distance for PRINTING or BINDING, witb proper di- 
rectiups promptly attended to, addressed te J. Hobiason, Baltaore. 
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AGRICULTURE. _ 
“To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 








FISH AS MANURE—srTaTEMENT FOUNDED ON 
EXPERYMENT. 
Sir, 

I promised you when I had the pleasure of see- 
ing you here last year, that I would give you the 
result of an experiment made by using herrings! 
as a manure ; and since I have fully tested the! 
experiment, I now give you the result, with all 
its minutiz. In may 1822, I purchased 32,000 
herrings, and placed them in drills 4 feet apart, 
on 4023 square yards of ground which is 817 
yards less than an acre—they were placed quite 
thick in the drills—and then covered with a 
plough, by throwing two furrows together.—On 
the 24th May, I finished planting the ground in 
corn, by dropping the same on each side of the 
drill at about three feet apart ; but found when 
the cern grew about three feet high it was much 
too thick, and was compelled to plough out eve- 
ry other row.—Thecorn was once ploughed with a 
small Corn plough, and twice with the Cultivator, 
which was all the cultivation I gave it--the corn 
yielded, when gathered, a fraction more than 
thirty bushels; and although last year the corn 
in this neighborhood, suffered much from the long 
drought, it had upon this corn no apparent injuri- 
ous effect. While the leaves of other corn in its 
immediate neighborhood were dead and dried up 
above the ear, this was perfectly fresh ; and ‘ie 
dry weather appeared not at all to affect its ver- 
dure. 


—— =x 


I would here remark, that although I used 
32,000 herrings, 20,000 to the acre is quite suffi. 
cient, and will make a more certain crop than a 
greater quantity. I have used this spring, Cat- 
fish and Perch for my potatoes, and find them as 
good again as the best stable manure; and you 
will find at Messrs. Bradford & Cooch’s in a few 
days, a barrel of potatoes made from the fish— 
also a few at the top of the barrel in paper, the 
seed of which you gave me last fall—they were, I 
think, sent you from the North—they grew well 
with me, and are tlie finest potatoes for the ta- 
ble I ever saw. 

Your’s respectfuliy, 
BENJAMIN F. MACKALL. 
Wilna Mills, Cecil County, 
October 12, 1823. 


—S SS 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE VINE, AT 
SUNSWICK, N. Y. FOR 1823. 

The season has been more unfavorable than 
I have known for years, but it has given usa 
favorable opportunity of judging of the effects of 
one of our worst seasons upon the various species 
of the grape, and of course, has aided much to 
our experience in determining what kinds are} 
most to be relied on in our climate. The wet, 
and cold spring, injured very much the blossoms 
of the vine, and the same weather at times 
through the summer, caused a variety of vines, 
chiefly purple and black ; such as the Black Ham- 
burgh, and others of adelicate kind from France, 





On the 1Cth of October I again ploughed the 


ground, and on the same day sowed the same! 
with two bushels of wheat—in the spring, the! 


wheat grew so luxuriantly, I found it necessary 
to cut an acre with a scythe. It again very soon 
covered the ground.—The weather preceding 
harvest was very favorable to this wheat, being 
uncommonly dry—had it*been wet, I believe not 
one bushel would have been gathered.—Dry as 
the weather was, it was cut with much dif- 
ficulty, it had fallen to the ground so much.—It 
yielded, when carefully taken from the straw, 
twenty nine bushels—you saw the ground your- 


self; and know how very poor it was ; and I am!appears also very thriving. I had a small bunch of 


persuaded, had the fish been placed with some re- 
gularity on the surface of the ground, in the place 
of drills at so great a distance apart, by which 
the ground would have been regularly manured, 
it would have produced several more bushels of 
wheat than it did.—As it is, it yielded at the rate 
of 34; bushels to the acre—I now give you the 
cost and profit :— 


32,000 herrings, at 31 cts. $9 92 

Hauling 5 loads of ers 6 25 
at $1 25, 

Ploughing in do. 1 00 


Expense of plauting and cul- 3 00 
tivating corn, 











to mildew. All my white grapes succeded with- 
out any precaution, and the Chassilas of Fon- 
tainbleau was the most vigorous and prolific. All 
the grapes abovementioned were procured the 
last autumn, and remained entirely exposed to 
the winter’s frost, except that a small heap of 
earth was drawn up over the roots six or eight 
inches on the stem. This was a precaution to 
preserve the root of the plant, if the experiment 
on the bearing wood should fail. American 
grapes, asthe Dorchester from South Carolina, 
and Skuppernong from North Carolina, have done 
weil. The Orwicksburg from the Schuylkill, 


grapes from a cutting put in the ground last March. 
This species, as well as the preceding, deserve 
particular notice.—I have now fifteen species of 
American grape, but only the three have produc- 
ed fruit. 

The Hungarian and German vines which I re- 





—— ning 
It is probable that these grapes would ripen, iu 
ordinary seasons, ten days earlier. The early 
frosts of this year, did not seem to affect any of 
the fruit. It is proper to mention here, that my 
vines suffered this year very much from bleeding 
profusely at the ends and eyes, in the spring, in 
censequence of having used a darge quantity of 
stimulating manure the last year--(horn shavings.) 
Insects have not been troublesome this year, to 


the vine, 
Your’s, &c. 
GEORGE GIBBS. 


Sunswick, Oct. 10, 1823. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esq, 

P. S.—The Watermelons from the seed you 
sent me, have ripened this year, but they are 
much inferior to the Chauncey mejon, which I 
got from the Commodore, on his return from the 
Mediterranean. If you will accept a few seed 
I will send them on. 

—— OO a—— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
HESSIAN FLY. 
Bremo, Octeber 11, 1823. 
Dear Sir, 

I send you herein some blades of wheat, with 
the eggs of the Hessian Fly uponthem. They 
are too minute to be examined satisfactorily with- 
out the aid of a magnifying glass, though they 
are discoverable by a good naked eye. 

After keeping some blades of wheat three days, 
wrapt in paper in my pocket, and finding the 
eggs were still discernible, although the blades 
are much withered, and some of the eggs missing, 
—I hope the fresh ones, inclosed this morning, 
may reach you in such preservation, as to enable 
you in future to recognise the eggs in your own 
fields. 

I have observed for seven years past, 
about the 10th of October, in this part of Virgi- 
nia, the eggs are every where to be found upon 
the volunteer and early sown wheat—they re- 
main in this state from six toten days, when they 
hatch into very minute worms, and immediately 
descend tothe tender parts of the plant, envelop- 
ed by the blade near the root, where, for a few 
days, at this season, they may be seen in this mi- 
nute magot form, which they soon change into 
the chrysalis—at first, of a clear transparent 
white, which asit enlarges shows a split in the 
middle, and finally assumes the flax seed color 
and size. 





ceived the last year from Vienna, have done re- 
markably well, considering the long voyage. The 
Blue Cartager, which produces the Bunda or'| 
Osen wine, and by a particular process the Mun-! 
ster Tokay, is as vigorous as any of our Ameri- 
can vines, and is also an excellent table grape. 
Some of the cuttings put down in 1822, have! 
borne three or four large bunches, and produced 
shoots 20 feet long. ‘This vine wi!l probably be- 
come the favorite in this country. 

The White Tokay has also produced fruit 
from cuttings of 1822. , 

The Queen Grape produced bunches 15 inches 
long. 
The Rough Black and the Red Sheerkats pro- 
duced large delicious grapes. 

The White Muscat and White Chasselas, from 
the same place has also succeeded well. 

The following is the order of their ripening 
this year. 

Chasselas and White Muscat, 5th September. 

Queen Grape, 12th September. 

Tokay, Cartager, Sheerkats, Rough Black, 
20th to 25th September. 





$20 17 
Cr. 
By 30 bushels corn at 75 cts. which was 92 50 
the price last fall 
Clear profit on the first crop, 333 
I say nothing of the fodder, leaving that 
to pay the expense of getting in corn. 
29 bushels of wheat at $1 25, - - 36 25 
38 58 
ExPENSES. 
2 bushels of wheat at 1 25, $2 56 
Cultivation, - - - - 250 
5 00 
Glear profit, leaving the land rich, $33 58 


Ole 5.—s i . 


‘ Skuppernong, ist of October. 


I have been thus particular, although I pub- 
lished this account of the Hessian Fly several 
years ago, as subsequent observations more par- 
ticularly excited by Dr. Say’s- account of this 
insect, in his communication tothe Philadelphia 
Society for the promotion of the Natural Scien- 
ces, have fully satisfied me, that that learned and 
distinguished naturalist, has fallen into an error 
in relation to the propagation of this destructive 
insect! 

It may be said that these eggs may be the de- 
posite of some other fily—but I have uniformly 
found them when the well known hessian flies are 
seen to make their first appearance in the fall, 
and immediately preceding the fatal influence of 
this enemy to our wheat crops. I have seen the 
worms descending from the deserted shell of 
the egg towards the stalk of the plant, and upon 
stripping down the blade, I have discovered a 
worm of the same appearance attached to the 
tender stalk of the wheat near the root—and fi- 
nally, iff the’course of successive examinations, I 
fate HELA in atter afew days, disappearing, 
and in their place the white transparent chrysa- 
lis. 





Dorchester, or Isabella, 25th of September. 


By giving the foregoing a place in your valua- 
ble paper, it may possibly lead to some further 
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eNE--- —_-- . 
Giscoveries of greater value tothe community than 
the mere modus frofiagandi, of this hitherto 
unassailable enemy to the most valuable of eur 
agricultural products. 
Your’s, &c. 
JOHN H. COCKE. 


———< 0) a — 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


QN BUILDING & FILLING ICE, HOUSES. 
Latitude A 
SIR, 


October 15, 1823. 

I would not give one solid ounce of experience 
for a whole ton of theory.—I have an ice house, 
the pit of which is 6} feet, the earth thrown out 
raised a good mound 2} feet more, making nine 
feet to the bottom, which is a tolerably dry 
sand. It was for many years a pit with a pen in- 
side, made of flat pieces of mauled oak—the 
earth came to the back of the logs.—In the cen- 
tre of the bottom there was what was called a 
dry well,—that is, a round hole a foot deep, of 
which I have never perceived the advantage.— 
The same kind of mauled pieces laid on the bot- 
tom, formed the floor—the pen was about 11 feet 
square in the clear, with a capacity of about one 
thousand cubic feet. A thatch ot corn tops on 
poles, formed the roof and cover, with a door of 
entrance into the north end. ‘This house used to 
hold about from 30 to 35 common sized ox cart 
joads ; the ice pounded from the size ofa walnut toa 
brick.—It generally kept ice till the middle of 
August, and then left us more disagreeably off, 
than if we had not enjoyed it at all. It was near 
the poultry yard, and the blame was laid on the 
poor nens, who, fond of a cool place to nest in 
midsummer, used to scratch holes in the bottom 
of the thatch, and let in the rain water.—This 
was often one cause of the loss of the ice, but not 
the only one. The fact was too well established, 
the ice seldom reached September—and I be- 
came fully convinced that the principal reason of 
the early loss was, that the mass of ice was too 
small. ‘The rats also plagued us very much in 
the chief use of a country ice house, the preser- 
vation of fresh provisions, 


I determined to endeavour to remedy all the 
faults. With this view, the old work, now much 
out of repair, was broken up—the pit enlarged 
to 16 feet by 24, in which a 9 inch brick wall was 
run up to 6 inches above the ground, and the 
floor was paved two bricks thick—the pit was 
then 144 feet by 224 feet in the clear; and 84 
feet deep tothe surface of the earth. On the 
pavement I laid four sills, on which I raised a 
frame, 11 feet by 19 feetin the clear, with sleep- 
ers 6 inches deep, resting on the pavement. The 
top of the frame even with the brick work.—A 
tight floor of good plank was laid, and the frame 
planked up tight on the inside. 

This plank pen, or pit, is 11 feet by 19 in the 
clear. There is of course, a space of about 20 
inches all round, between the plank and the brick 
work, 

The design in making the pit oblong, was to 
take off 7 feet of one end, and appropriate it to 
milk in the summer season—but having a cool 
dairy which keeps milk pretty well, this was ne- 
ver done ; and the whole pit, containing upwards 
of 1500 cubic feet, has been used for ice. 

Above ground, upon the brick work, there is 
a framed house 24 feet by 16 feet, and 5 or 6 feet 
pitch. This house is but half boxed, and the air 
is freely admitted between the main and false 
plates. There is an upper floor laidwon the joists, 
except a space about 2 feet by 6 im thé tentre — 


———— 





Directly over this space there is an aperture 6 
feet by 6 or 8inches, inthe ridge of the roof, 
over which aperture there is a bonnet tokeep the 
rain out. The sides and ends from the aper- 
ture in the floor, to that in the roof, are planked, 
so as to prevent any opening between the loft and 
this centre ventilator. By these contrivances, the 
loft is kept stowed full of straw to produce more 
than the coolness of athatched roof, and yet the 
air has an uninterrupted passage in at the 
eaves, and out atthe ridge. There are a few 
narrow strips of plank nailed a foot apart on the 
innersides of the studs—and the space between 
the weatherboarding and the strips is also filled 
with straw. 

On the south side of this house there are trees, 
which break the rays of the mid-day sun from 
the roof.—The body of the house is kept white, 
and sometimes the roof. 

When first used, the space between the bricks 
and planks was kept clear ; with the idea that 
the air would prevent the damp from the earth 
and bricks going to the planks—ut experience 
has fully proved in this latitude, that fromthe last 
of February the air should be kept as far from 
your mass of ice as possible.—For several years 
this space has been kept well filled with dry 
straw. We have ice in this house, at this time, 
and since it has been packed in the manner now 
pursued, it has not been unusual to have ice, till 
ice has again returned. 

The mode of putting the ice up, is considered 
very material, and is as follows.—The space be- 
tween the bricks and planks is examined, and 
seen to be well packed with dry straw—the plank 
vit is made perfectly clean. The ice is brought 
in as large cakes as can be conveniently handled, 
and in as regular squares or oblongs, as they can 
be conveniently cut and broken by the eye and 
'axe.— These cakes are laidupon the naked plank 
\floor of the pit, leaving as small joints and crevi- 
ices between as possible. A trough or old canoe 
jis placed near the door of the house—into this 
ithe small pieces and broken bits are put and pul- 
verised juite fine, and the crevices between the 
layer of cakes is well filled with it; the surface 
of the cakes being kept clean.—A second layer 
of cakes is then laid down, and the crevices 
filled as before—and this simple method is conti- 
nued till the pit is full. A very little care will 
keep the surface of each layer level, and the 
whole will go in as solid as a piece of stone ma- 
son’s work. 

No straw is put on the floor under the ice ; be- 
cause experience has proved, it is not necessary, 
and because if it should become wet and need to 
be removed ever somuch, it cannot be got at.—Nor 
is there any put between the side planks of the 
pit and the ice at the time of packing, because it 
is not then necessary, norcan it be well done at 
that time.—With all possible care the straw will 
mix with the ice and be put in irregularly. — 
Whereas if the pit be filled solidly and entire- 
ly with ice, as soon as the ice begins to shrink 
from and leave the sides of the pit, this regular 
vacancy can be well crammed with dry straw, and 
if this straw get damp, it can be easily taken out 
and changed. But if the straw had deen put in 
the ice, it would take up more space, and from 
its irregular stuffing, would be found much more 
difficult to remove, should it become damp or 
mouldy. 

About the last of February, the mass of ice is 
covered over with dry straw, not less than three 
feet thick, and if straw is plenty, tue house from 
the ice to the jovsts, is filled with it. Icis consi 
lered very necessary to keep ti wrapped under a 

hick coat of straw, sedge, or ury !eaves. Shou! j 
‘he straw next the ice become damp, be careful 
uot LO expose the ice tothe air, but begin at one 
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end, and let the damp straw be pulled out—and 
the next straw above, which is not only dry, but 
cool, be suffered to settle down on the ice. Ii 
you have more dry straw, let as much as was taken 
out wet, be brought and put on the top of the 
straw in the house—or let the damp straw be dri- 
ed and sunned and ther returned on top of the 
straw in the house. Never think of changing 
the whole mass of straw on the ice at one 
time, by bringing fresh straw from the barn 
yard—for this dry straw from the barnyard will 
always be of a much warmer temperature, than 
your ice, and will be sure to meltit very much. 

(he advantages of packing ice in the above 
mode, over the common method of pounding 
into small lumps, are many, and striking.—In the 
first place, if the ice be three inches thick, or 
more, it can be stowed quicker with the same 
hands.—Again, you can pack much more ice in 
the same space—my house that used to be filled 
with forty-eight ox cart loads of ice when pound- 
ed, has often taken in seventy of the same sized 
loads, when packed in the whole cake—and this 
will not appear at all surprising upon a moment’s 
reflection. By founding, you do not fack it; 
but infinitely multiply the pores and crevices— 
any miller knows, that a bushel of corn when pul- 
verised, or ground into fine meal, will measure out 
not far short of a bushel and a half. Any wood- 
cutter knows, that a cord of round logs, say a foot 
diameter, with the insterstices filled with small 
round wood, if the logs be split or mauled into 
marketable wood, will measure near a cord and 
a half fair measure. But Sir, I will give you an 
example exactly in point, and which, at least, 
any countryman can try.—Kecollect, founding 
ice is very far from facking it. It is not com- 
pressible like flour in a barrel under the action of 
the packer. Take an ear of corn, roll it in half 
a sheet of paper—let the paper come just even 
with the but, or large end of the year, and an 
inch or two beyond the small end—twist the pa- 
per at the small end, and tie it with a string all 
round, so that when the ear is drawn out, the pa- 
per will form the exact case of it. Draw the 
ear, shell it, and return the grains into the paper 
case. Ifthe earis of the the gourd seed, or ofa 
kind having long grains and a small cob, the 
grains which will lay packed exactly like the 
slippery hard pounded ice, will be found nearly 
to fill the paper case, notwithstanding the whole 
cob has been withdrawn. 

If, sir, you are not now convinced that seventy 
loads of ice can be packed where forty-eight only 
will stow, when pounded—nothing need be 
said to attempt to convince you, that a mass con- 
taining the greater number of loads, will keep 
longer than one containing only the less number. 
But this is not aill—when the ice comes into use, 
that which was packed is easily raised in large, 
native, solid, brilliant lumps, which will last more 
than twice as long, after being brought to the 
cooler, &c. as that which has been pounded. 

I thought I would have given youthe size and 
plan of a good cheap ice house, but I have alrea- 
dy trespassed too far with the long story of my 
experience. 

Your obedient servant, 
CRESINUS, 
= 


THE CELEBRATED RACE HORSE 
ECLIPSE. 

Yo those of our readers who are fond of fine 
horses, and of the sports of the turf as promo- 
t.ve of their improvement—it may be gratifying 
to know something of the pecigree and perform- 
wces of the celebrated ECIPSE, We under- 
stand that an English noblemen, distinguished in 
the annals of the turs, has been prompted by the 
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great achievements of this wonderful horse, to 
write to Mr. Van Ranst for the particulars of his 
family and his deeds. Inthe absence of more 
particular information, we here place on record 
some items gathered from an advertisement. 
ECLIPSE 

Will be six years oid this spring, a beautiful sor- 
rel, one white foot and star, fitteen hands three 
inches high, and exhibits more bone and mus- 
cle, and elegant symmetry of form, than any horse 
ever bred in the United States, 

PEDIGREE.—Eclipse was bred by Ceneral 
Coles, from one of the first blood mares in this 
country, and sired by Duroc ; his dam, Muler’s 
Damsel, by Old Messenger; her dam, the im- 
ported English Mare Pot 8 0’s, bred by Lord 
Grosvenor, sired by Pot 8 0’s and Pot 8 o’s by 
the celebrated horse Eclipse ; her grand dam by 
Gimcrack ; her great grand dam by Cripple, aud 
Cripple by the Arabian of Lord Godolphin. 

ECLIPSE, in May, 1818, when four years 
old, ran over the New Market Course the three 
mile heats, beating with ease, Mr. Van Mater’s 
horse Sea Gull, and Mr. Correll’s mare Black 
Ey’d Susan—In June 1819, he ran the four mile 
heats over the New Course at Bath, beating Mr. 
Bond’s horse Eclipse, Mr. Purdy’s horse Littie 
John, and Mr. Petter’s horse Fitz-James.—in 
October 1819, he again ran the four mile heats 
at Bath, beating Mr. Purdy’s horse Little John 
and distancing Mr. Schenck’s horse Fear-Not, 
and Mr. Bond’s colt, running the first heat in 8m. 
13s. and the second heat in 8m. 8s. In all his 
running he never lost a heat, and when it is con- 
sidered that the Bath Course instead of falling 
short, measures 15 links over a mile, the last 
running was truly great, and yet it was done 
with great ease. 

THE TERMS.—Five Paunds the Season, to 
be paid, with the expense of kee ping, when the 
mares are sent for and, in the character of Mr. 
Thorn and Mr. Snedeker, the public have an as- 
surance that the best attention will be paid to 
the mares, but accidents and escapes at the risk 
of the owner. Insurance to be made by agree- 


ment, 
Cc. W. VAN RANST. 
New York, May 16, 1820. 


Thus it appears that he can trace his pedigree 
through a line of “ noble ancestry,” up to the 
celebrated English Racer ECLIPSE—his great} 
great grandsire—of that horse we have a por-! 
trait, and the following history, by LAWRENCE 
im his splendid work, entitled “‘ THE HISTORY 
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out of Spiiletta: she was got by Regulus, out of 
Mother Western, which was got by a son of 
Snake, brether to Williams’s Squirrel, her dam 
by Old Montague, grand-dam by Hautboy, out 
of a daughter of Brimmer, her get not specified. 
Garrick, Proserpine, Briseis, &c. were full bro- 
ther and sisters to Eclipse. 

‘This famous Horse, which, with Flying Chil- 
ders, stands proudly aloof from all rank or possi- 
bility of competition, was bred by His Royal 
Highness William Duke of Cumberland, uncle 
to his present Majesty, and purchased at the 
Duke’s decease, by Mr. Wildman, who after- 
wards sold a part, end then the whole of him to 
Mr. O’Kelly. Mr. Wildman is said to have 
been, in some degree, aware of the worth of this 
colt, when a yearling, and to have taken the fol- 
lowing measures, in order to make sure of him : 
When arrived at the place of sale, preducing 
his watch, Wildman insisted the auction had 
commenced before the hour announced in the 
advertisement, and that the lots sold should be 
put up again. Rather than enter into a dispute, 
it was agreed by the auctioneer and company, 
that Mr. Wildman should have his choice of any 
particular lot, which exactly suited his purpose, 
and secured to him Eclipse, at the moderate 
price of seventy or seventy-five guineas. Pre- 
viously to Eclipse’s running for the King’s Plate 
at Winchester, in 1769, Mr. Wildman sold the 
half of him to Mr. O’Kelly, for six hundred and 
fifty guineas, and afterwarcs Mr. O’Kelly bought 
the other half of him for eleven hundred guineas. 





blance apfitured to me strong ; but I could dis- 
cover no common family-resemblance between 
Eclipse and his firesumed full-brother Garrick. 
On the other hand, I think Eclifise strongly re- 
sembled the family of Shakespeare, in colour, in 
certain fiarticulars of form, and in temper. No- 
thing can be more unimportant than these sfecu- 
lations, and Eclifise’s fiedigree would suffer no 
loss of honour or credit, should Shakespeare be 
jilaced at the head of it ; which horse had more 
of the Darley Arabian in him, than Marske, and 
in all respects, was equally well-bred, and full 
as good a runner. Shakesheare, like Marske, 
was a great-grandson of the Darley Arabian,} 
through Hobgoblin and Alefifio, and his dam the 
little Harteley mare ; the dam also of Blank, was 
a grand-daughter of the same Arabian, and out 
of the famous Flying Whig. One or two of the 
sons of Eclifise, yet alive, afifiear to me strongly 
to resemble the Shakespeare. 

It ig necessary, however, to subjoin the late 
intelligence on this subject, with which I have 





AND DELINEATION OF THE HORSE IN ALL HIS VA- 
RIETIES,” which may be seen at the office of the; 
American Farmer. | 

Eclipse, a chesnut Horse, foalded during the 
great Eclipse in 1764, whence his name, given 
by the Duke of Cumberland. Got by Marske,* 





* J will, in this filace, sfieak a few words on 
the pedigree of the renowned Eclipse. It has al- 
ways been taken for granied, that he was a son 
of Marske, a fact, beyond the fiower of man ¢o 
ascertain. Fclipse’s dam was covered both by 
Shakesheare and Marske, and she came to 
Marske’s time, eo the honour was awarded to 
him. If Irecollect uright, she had missed by him| 
the frevious year. But the circumstance of a 
mare coming regularly to her time, determines 
nothing, since they are so uncertain in that res- 
hect, in which I have repeatedly known varia- 
tions from a week or ten days, to two or three 
weeks. Great stress was laid ufion the sufifosed 
likeness of Basilius, one of the earliest sons of 
£clipse, to old Marske, and indeed the resem- 


been favoured by Mr. Sandiver, of Newmarket, 
which goes to assert, on the authority of the stud- 
groom, that Eclifse’s dam really never was co- 
vered by Shakesfieare. On thie I can onty ob- 
serve, that in the year 1778, I was frequently in 
the habit of visiting Old Eclipse, then at Efisom, 
on which occasions I often discoursed the eubject 
of the disiuted fiedigree, with Colonel O’ Kelly’s 
then groom, who assured me that the mare was 
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Why Eclipse was withheld from the course, 
until five years old, J have never heord, Sut he 
was privately tried at Epsom, about that time ; 
and indeed, it is impossible his proprictor could 
have remained so long unconscious ot his vast 
powers. When I first saw him, te appeared in 
high health, of a robust constitution, and to pro- 
mise a long life. I paid parcicular attention to 
his shoulder, which according to the common 
notion, was in truth very thick, but very exten- 
sive and well placed: his hinder quarters, or 
croup, appeared higher than his forehand, and 
in his gallop it was said, no rlerse ever threw in 
his haunches with greater effect, his agility and 
his stride being upona par, from his fortunate 
conformation in every part, and his cncommon 
strength. He had considerable length of waist, 
and stood over a great deal of ground, in which 
particular he was of the opposite form to Flying 
Childers, a short-backed compact Horse, whose 
reach laid in his lower limbs ; and if there be 
any common sense in forming such a comparative 
judgment, I should suppose Eclipse calculated 
to excel over the course, Childers, for a mile. 
Eclipse was an excellent, but thick-winded 
Horse, and breathed hard and loud in his exer- 
cise. When viewed in his flesh, as a staliion, 
there was acertain coarseness about him, but a 
critical eye could discover the high bred Racer 
in every part. 

Eclipse won eleven King’s Plates, the weight 
for ten of which was twelve stone, the remainder 
ten. He was never beaten, never had a whip 
flourished over him, or felt the tickling of a spur, 
or was ever, for a moment, distressed by the 
speed, or rate of a competitor ; out-footing, out- 
striding, and out-lasting, every Horse which 
started against him. His proprietor acknow- 
ledged that he gained twenty-five thousand 
pounds by Eclipse. In twenty-three years, three 
hundred and forty-four winners, the progeny of 
this transcendant courser, produced to their 
owners, the sum of £158,047 128. various prizes 
not included. The general character of the de- 
scendants of Eclipse is specd, although some, 
both immediate and remote, have been remarka- 
ble for their stoutness or game ; for example, 
Lord Surrey’s Whizgig, and the present cele- 
brated stallion Gohanna, by Mercury, the best 
four-mile horse of hisday. Many of the Eclip- 
ses, I remember, bent their knees, and were 
remarkable high-goers. 

nS) 

A vineyard of Mr. Ejchelberger, in York, 
Pennsylvania, contains ten acres, covered with 
vines of Lisbon, white and other grapes. He 
will make 40 barrels of wine this season, and he 
intends to extend his vineyard to 20 acres next 
year. 
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DEAD FENCES—VERSUS LIVE ONES, 





Your friends, Messrs. Kirk and Novth, having 


covered sy Shakespfieare, which account I also had engaged in this controversy, it may possibly be 
from various other persons, as a well-known fact.\deemed an invidious task for a third person to 
And to conceal nothing, it had been reported, that\take ahand; andthe man who dares thus to vo- 


a groom had been bribed to ascribe the get of \unteer, will probably fare no better than the 


but Mr. 
fiort. 


Eclipse to Marske, there being a strong interestjunlucky wight who intermeddles in a dispute 
in the refutation of that stallion. I haveno doubt, 
Vauxhall Clarke will recollect this re-'the subject being of genera] interest, and the 
The reader will observe in the annexed business of live hedging in many parts of our 


lbetween husband and wife. Be this asit may, 


plate, the two horses together, and will judge\country, threatening to become a hobbyhorsical 


fiosed to determine. 


in his loose stable ae a stallion. 





racing condition, but Shakesheare, why, I know time, labour, and money i the attermpt *o 
not, afifiears jull of flesh, and in such state, was der this mode of 
much resembled by Eclipse, whilst that Horse wasicount between the two systems, I think may be 


for himself, as far as resemblance may be sufi- affair, I will, at all hazards, contribute my mite 
Both horses are shewn in a'towards preventing the expenditure of too much 


ren- 


inclosure. general. The ac- 


fairly stated thus: 
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Live fences take from 
cultivation, all the land 
upon which they grow; 
say, aspace at maturity, 
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Dead fences impove 
ish not a particle of sori, 
and cover at most, 1 
more than 9 or 10 in 


(even from what Mr.j|ches in breadth. 
Kirk calls a hedge-pro- 
per,) of not less than 5 
or6feet. And they im- 
poverish the earth on 
each side, toa distance, 
at least 5 or 6 feet; 
more. 

Live fences are an) 
annual expense forever ; | thing, 
great or small accord-|market for timber in 
ing to the part of the} most parts of our coun 
country in which they trv,) but the prepara 
are made, but consid-/tion of the posts and 
erable every where.— rails, and putting them 
It consists of the follow-|up, which can be done 
ing items ; a dead fence by almost any common 
and generally a ditch to|labourer. And,if made 
guard the live one, for, of locust and red cedar, 
at least 4 or 5 years,/either singly or mixed, 
and often 7 or 8; ma-jthey will last from 15 





Dead fences cost ne- 


(there being no 


a 


———— eee 


These remarks, Mr. Editor, are not the con- 
jectural estimates of a mere theorist, but of one 
who, although no cultivator of live hedges, (ex- 
cept on a small scale and ina single case,) has 
scen many of them in different parts of our coun 
uy, and taken consideravle pains to inform him- 
self in regard to the advantages and disadvanta- 
ges of all the different modes of inclosure practi- 
sed in the United States. The result of my en 
quiries and reflections is, that live hedges are no 
where to be preferred, unless perhaps in the 
most thickly populated parts of our country, 
where timber is both very scarce, and very dear. 
As ornaments and protections from theft for fruit 
gardens, I should also admit that where full 
grown, they are better than dead fences. 

In making a comparison between the two, the 





only fair way is, todetermine—not what migAt, 
but what would be the state of live hedges, 
were they to become general. It is therefore} 
unfair to conclude, that because Mr. Kirk, an 
excellent manager of hedges, an industrious, | 
careful, persevering man ; one too, who appears: 
to take avery natural and laudable pride in the} 


great majority of the States: and I have experi- 
mental knowledge that the two first, if planted 
along a post and rail fence, in tolerably good 
land, one at each pannel, will attain full size for 
posts and rails long before the first fence re- 
quires to be renewed. The locust will live upon 
transplanting as readily as a cabbage plant, and 
needs only one or two slight prunings. It growg 
also, rapidly trom the seed, andis the most du- 
rable wood known in our country, 30 and 40 years 
being a common period for posts to continue 
sound, if well selected. Red cedar is also 
very durable, and may easily be raised ei- 
ther by transplanting with a sod about the roots, 
or from seed having their resinous skin either 
broken, or partially rubbed off. 

To conclude, whatever may be thought of the 
foregoing remarks I claim for them, at least the 
merit of impartiality: for I have no personal 
knowledge either of Mr. Kirk or Mr. North; 
and have neither pride of opinion, hobbyhorsi- 
cal predilection, nor pecuniary interest to serve 
by any thing that I have written. 

As my name can be of no importance to any 





nuring, unless in very 
good land, planting, cul- 
tivating for 3 or 4 years, 
and pruning every year 
after it rises a few feet 
in height, as long as it 
lives. 


Live fences (unless 
made of holly, which 
requires 15 or 20 years 
to gain sufficient size,) 
are subject to various 
diseases, that often kill 
considerable portions of 
them ; and the breach- 
es must be repaired ei- 
ther by a dead fence, or 
by setting other plants 
which are many years 
in acquiring the requi- 
site size and strength to 
stand alone without their 
dead firotector. Addto 
thisthe well known fact, 
that young plants never 
thrive well between old 
ones. 

Live fences under the 
best possible manage- 
ment—in the best land, 
are never abovean ad 
equate protection in less 
than 7 or 8 years; and 
in general, are 12 or 14 
years in acquiring suffi- 
cient strength. 

Lastly, and irreme- 
diably ; live fences are 
immoveable, which in 
the continually fluctua- 
ting state of our farms, 


to 25, or 30 years, with 
out one cent’s worth ei- 
ther of labour or mo 
ney being expended on 
them. Acommon worm 
fence is still cheaper in 
regard to labour, and 
when made of chesnut 
er white oak will last 
10 or 15 vears. 

Dead tences are liable 
to no disease whatever, 
but a natural decay, 
very long delayed; and 





all the damage. 


Dead fences can be 
made in a few weeks, 
and are as effectual the! 
moment they are plant- 
ed, as they ever are af- 
terwards ; requiring no 
guardian to protect them 
during a helpless mi- 
nority. 

Dead fences need on- 
ly a few days transpor- 
tation to be changed 
from place to place, as 
often as interest, conve- 


a few days work repairs| 


business, has succeeded, consequently every bo- body, I subscribe myself, your constant reader 
dy would succeed. We know the contrary to be and friend. 
the fact; and I would go no farther than his own} 
State, (the hedges of which I have several times 
seen, ) to prove it, then for our “ hedges proper,” ; 
as Mr. Kiik very properly calls it, you will see 20 
i** hedge rows,” as he very improfier/y terms them, 
}for there 1s norow at all on considerable portions of 
‘space designed to be occupied by the hedges.— 
Even in England, I am well inform@@ that this 
jis frequently the case; and that the proportion 
lof ** hedges proper,” to “hedge rowa,” is very, 
small indeed, compared to what we should ex- 
pect, if we consulted only the panagerists of 
English hedges. I take this fact from Marshall 
and other English writers on husbandry ; as well 
as from several observing friends who have trav- 
elledover England. Let it not be said that this 
arguing against the use of a thing from its abuse ;' 
for it is not only a sound, but unanswerable argu- 
ment, where the abuse is continually much more} 
frequent, than the good use. oa 

The last objection stated in my contrast, is} Mammoth Beets.—Were raised-this season, in 
peculiar perhaps to our country, but never likely 'the garden of Danicl Scianebly, Esq. in Hagers- 
to be removed. The law of entails which had,;town, Maryland, twenty beets, which averaged 
a powerful tendency to keep landed estates to-|upwards of ten pounds each; the heaviest 
gether, has been abolished with us not quite 50! weighed fourteen pounds, and measured thirty- 
years I believe; yet in co-operation with the|two inches in circumference, 
public sentiment which produced it, so effectual — ao 
has been the operations of the refacling law,) Good News for Cotton Dealers—We learn 
that in Virginia at least, there is scarcley aSin-; 110+ letters were received in this city by the Jon 
gle fence, unless along a public road, which re- | Wells, dated Liverpool, September 8th, which 
oe where it did, when I was = boy. The inform, that on that day there was a brisk de- 
oo eee me ely Fst noe the same |rrand for cotton by the manufacturers, and that 
faliees potatos igh vy Net Sewing torch y on holders demanded an advance of a farthing per 
either augments it by purchase, or diminishes it Speen Spee eee eee Rig: _ 
by sales, which is more commonly the case, in : ren eT 
such a way as to rendera frequent change of in-! Paterson, N. J. Oct. 8.—£xtraordinary 
closure absolutely necessary, But should the ?#7educt—Mr. Jacob Berry, of Pompton Pizins, 
size and form continue the same during the fa- authorizes us to give the following statemen: of 
ther’s life, which they very seldom de, both are /a” extraordinary product from one grain of Corn. 
immediately changed, when the farm comes!It came up in the month of May last, but being 
to be divided among the children, who always / nipped by the frost, was cut off level with the 
have to undo and alter the greater part of what ;§Tound with a knife. It sprouted again soon, and 


CUI BONO. 
———< 0 


PETERSBURG, Va. Oct. 15.—Our races commen- 
ced yesterday with the $1500 sweepstake for three 
years old only, and was won by General Winn’s 
Elizabeth, full sister of Rattler and Childers— 
beating Mr. Johnson’s Defiance, and Mr. Harri- 
son’s Arab —Defiance took the first heat. Time 
3.53—3.57 and 4. 

Second day’s purse of $300—3 mile heats, was 
won by Mr. Johnston’s Washington, beating Mr. 
Harrison’s Tyro. Time 5.48—5.534,. 

To-morrow, John Richards and Betsey Rich- 
ards, are to run—a great race is expected—bet- 
ting even. 

General Winn has arrived at Baltimore with 
Childers, Sumpter, and Vanity: afterwards will 
attend the races at Washington, 
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as respects size and 
form, necessarily pro- 
duced by our law of de- 
scents in conjunction 
with public sentiment, 
constitutes a permanent 
and insuperable objec- 
tion to them as a general 
system of inclosure in 
most, if not all of the 


nience, or famcy may 
dictate. 





the father has done in the way of fencing. 

A word or two on Mr. Kirk’s comparative es- 
timate of costs: however accurate they are for 
his own neighbourhood, I know them to be incor- 
rect in regard to many parts of our country.— 
But the question is, not what hedging costs Aim 
and Ais neighbours, but what would it cost the 
people of the United States generally, if every 
proprietor of land should choose to make living. 
instead of dead fences. I know also that locust, 





‘United States. 





red cedar, chesnut and white oak grow well ia a 


produced five stalks, besides the main one—four 
of which had two ears of Corn a piece, and the 
main stalk had four; one stalk nothing. The 
whole twelve ears yielded one quart and one 
pint of shelled Corn, heaped: measure, making 
1a all three theusand seven hundred and ten 
grains from the one grain. 
I ca 


RicamonpD, Va. Oct. 14,—It rarely occurs ia 
our climate, that the same fruit tree bears two 
crops in one year. Onthe 12th inst, however, 
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we met with an instance of this description. A 
soft-peach tree has ripened its fruit twice this 
year in a garden near this city. The last peach- 
es were, of course, very small ; but they were 
very sweet. The stones were of the Lilliputian 
order, without kernels. In the same garden, 
there are a number of blossoms on the pear 
trees; but it is remarkable, they are ali upon 
those branches of the trees which are technically 
said to be ravished ; that is, the bark of which 
has been cut around to force the ripening of the 
fruit inthe Spring. ‘This process, however, has 
shewn its effects this fall in the way we have 
mentioned. Biossoms have put out, and some 
young pears formed; but the early frost will 
most probably nip all che fruit.—£nguirer, 
eee ee 
COFFEE POT. 

The following description of a newly invented 
coffee pot is from the New Monthly Magazine. 

Ingenious and useful Invention —Among the 
pew inventions for which Paris is famous, is a 
coffee pot constructed of three pieces ; the first 
is a plain boiler—over that is a double filterer— 
and at the top is an inverted coffee pot, which 
fits on exactly. Cold water is placed in the first 
vessel, and the coffee in the filtering box. Un 
der the whole is a spirit lamp, which in the 
course of five or six minutes causes the water to 
boil, the vapour arising from which completely 
saturates the coffee. When the water boils, 
which is ascertained by the discharge of the va- 
pour from the spout of the inverted coffee pot, 
the whole machine is lifted from the lamp, and 
completely inverted—so that the pot, which was 
uppermost, is at the bottom, andthe boiling wa- 
ter, which had saturated the coffee, flows through 
the filterer, clear, into what was before the in- 
verted coffee pot, which in the space of two 
minutes it is ready for use. This mode of pre- 
paring coffee isa saving of at least 25 per cent. 
and it secures the fine flavour of the berry. In 
another part of the service is a coffee roaster, 
of glass, over another lamp of 2 long wide flame. 
The process of roasting requires about three 
minutes, and even sosmall a quantity as an ounce 
may be thus prepared. 


— ae () . 


Progress of Printing, &c.—In the English 
Parliament, the annuai motion for reform in the 
representation had been made by Lord John Rus 
sell, and negatived by a voce of 269 to 164. The 
result was received with loud cheering by the op 
position, as showing an accession of strength to 
their cause. Inthe course of his speech, Lord 
Russel, stated several facts to show the improved 
state of all classes from the increased means of 
instruction, and the propriety and justice of giv- 
ing tothe mass of population a representation 
proportioned to its increased relative weight and 
improvement. He stated, as among the results 
of his inquiries into the extension of the means 
of instruction, that the sales by one bookseller’s 
house in London, Amounts to £5,0000,000 sterling, 
(upwards of §22,000,000,) worth of books; that 
they employed sixty clerks, paid £5,500, for ad- 
vertisements, and gave constant employment to 
no fewer than 250 bookbinders. The increase 
of circulating libraries had also been very great, 
there being about 1000 of those establishments 
in the kingdom, and from 1500 to 2000 marts for 
the sale of books distributed throughout the 
country ; in addition to all which was the quanti 
ty of newspapers annually distributed, the num 
ber of which, for the year 1821, he estimated at 
23,600,000, and of those 11,000,000 were London 
daily papers ; country papers, 7,000,000. The 


the whole number in 1781, to 284, in 1822; yet 
with a population of 18,000,000 so provided witi 
the means of knowledge, a majority of the re 

presentation in the Parliament was returned by 
less than 8,000 electors. 

ED) Oa 

* Children’s Food—A lady of Yorkshire ob 

serves, in a letter dated May 2, that, in conse- 
quence of her ‘osing her first three children, one 
during teething, and two of inflammation in the 
bowels, she gave her fourth child a little lime 
water in every article of food, adding a dessert, 
and sometimes only a teaspoonful of lime water 
toevery article, whether liquid or thick. It suc- 


a a 
ed and ingenious hypothesis. it may ov nevessas 
y toadd, that as the bed slopes so much, some- 
ching ought to be fixed at the bottom, for the 
feet to rest against.” 

eR, ) 

New Process in Tanning.—We have heard 
Tanners, of intelligence as well as experience, 
speak highly of the mode of tanning leather, ad- 
vertised by Mr. Charles Monroe, of Northbo- 
rough. It is said that leather may be tanned by 
his process, inten or twelve days, as wellas it is 
in the more tedious method now practised. We 
understand some specimens of leather, tanned in 
this way, will be exhibited next Wednesday. 


ceeded in keeping up healthy digestion, and a re- 
gular state of the bowels: the child, instead of 
being feverish, flatulent, - fretful, | or re, Flofis.— Vhe growth of Hops in England is said 
preceding children have been, continued cool'ty have nearly wholly failed this season, We 
and cheerful, free from | any system of indiges- ‘understand, that the growth in this State has 
tion, and cut its teeth without any constitutional heen heavy, and turnsout well. The reputation 
disturbance. She* has continued this practice of Massachusetts hops stands high in Europe— 
with two or more children with the same good thanks to the fidelity with which our Inspection 
effects. We have known this simple addition to [aws are executed. We learn, that more than a 
4 ae en , ‘-erv ethcaci = in i Pete te sd se 
the food of chilcre#, prove very efficacious in in pj} I}jon pounds weight are annually raised in this 





——'> 6 a 





cipient cases of rickets and of irritable bowels, at- State. and principally in the county of Middle- 
jtended with looseness, &c.: but if the child be sex, , P a " y Midd 


|disposed to costiveness on account of its astrin-| 


igent quality, a little magnesia should be occasion- ———~a, () <a 
ially added to it-—Gazette of Health. NETTLES 
— 0 a Every body knows that the leaves of stinging 


A very healthy old gentleman was once asked,'nettles are thick set with sharp prickles that 
in a mixed company, what physician and apothe- penetrate the skin when touched, and occasion 
cary he employed, in reference to the unusual pain, heat and swelling, which symptoms were 
vigor and healthiness of his appearance ; he an- imagined formerly to ensue from the prickles 
swered, “I have in my earlier days, expended a'being left in the wounds they made. But the 
considerable fortune in the purchase of health,/m'croscope discovers something much more won- 
and in the continual search after professional ,derful in this common vegetable, and shows that 
skill and integrity. I have found it in combina-|!ts prickies are formed and act in the same man- 
tion as various as its professors are numerous ;;ner as the stings of living animals. Every one 
but I have in no case found myself so honestly ;of them is found to be a rigid hollow body, ter: 
served, or so completely satisfied, as with those;Minating in the most acute point possible, with 
I have employed the last twenty years ; for,;an opening near itsend. At the bottom of this 
during that time, @ horse has been my physician ;;Cavity lies a minute vessel or bag, containing a 
an ass my apothecary. limpid liquor, which upon the least touching of 

. the prickle, is squirted through the little outlet 
ea ‘and if it enters the skin, produces the mischief 

Crampf.—Extract of a letter to the Editor of before mentioned, by the pungency of its salts. 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1762, con- Hence it comes to pass that when the leaves of 
taining an casy remedy for the cramp :—‘ Near nettles are considerably dried ; by the heat of 
five years ago, being from home, and obliged to the sun, they sting but very httle: whereas such 
lie upon a very hard bed for two nights, though I as are green and juicy produce violent pain and 





ness of my lodging, yet I had no cramp. The se- 
cond night 1 slept well, but no cramp. The loss of, 
my old tormenting companion for two nights to-| 
gether, a circumstance I had not experienced 
for years before, set me on thinking what could 
be the cause. I could not recollect any other 
alteration in my manner of living than passing 
from a soft bed to a hard one, I therefore imagin- 
ed that that might be the cause; and likewise 
reflecting that this disorder almost always make 
its attack in the night, 1 guessed it must, in a 
great measure, proceed from the unnatural po- 
sition of the body in a soft bed, where the body 
sinks down and the feet rise up. 1 immediately 
set my joiner to work, and made my bedstead ré- 
gularly sloping, so that there was about a foot 
difference in height between the head and the 
teet. I likewise put a hard mattrass upon the 
bed ; my project succeeded, and (1 thank God) 
I immediately got rid of my grievous pain, which 
i have not felt since, near five years, unless a 
few times, when, through mistake of servants, 
the feathers of the bed were left too full at bot. 
tom, and, by that means, the feet raisec higher 
chan they should be. Ifthis should be looked upon 
oy the learned as trifling, yet * facts are stubbotn 
things,’ and willnot bow down to the most learn- 





increase of presses in 40 years had been from 79, 








couid not sleep the first night through the uneasi-) 


inflammation.—WV. Y. Minerva, 





Editorial Correspondence. 
Extract to the Editor, dated Charleston, Sefntem- 
ber 22, 1823. 

“I paid a visit to my plantation the day be- 
“fore yesterday, and found the Isle of France 
“cotton beginning to throw out forms, from 
“* whence come the blossoms, which makes it too 
late to bring any thing of consequence. We 
are now harvesting our rice and cotton crops— 
“a more plentiful one I never saw.” 

_—— 0 
To the Editor of the American Farmer, or to any 
nerson who has any information on the subject. 

A dreadful malady kas appeared among the 
cattle in Talbot on two different farms. The 
animals are seized with a muscular or nervous 
catching, that resembles hiccoughs, when the 
complaint seizes them in the head, which it 
chiefly does; but some have been affected be- 
hind, some in one leg, some in the chest, and 
some across the loins—sthe catching increases— 
the part affected is hot and appears to itch so 
violently, that they soon rub all the hair off, 
and lacerate the flesh— they appear to have 
high fever; take tothe water ; and can be with 


“ 


“ 














[October 24, 1823. 
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difficulty kept out of the crecks, ‘They appear) pusLisHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
costive, and dic in 24 or So hours—)iceding, DER OF THE STATE. P 


purging, medicine and Autispasmodic balls have 
been tried without any success.—Laston Gazeit 


The Editor solicits the immeciate attention 


A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
livered from Smith’s Inspection Warchouse, 
is ulti re, during the quarter, commencing on 
of his correspondents to the above, and will Pe pins rl dg ber ne $ aa oe thir 
himself investigate the subject, by all the means|tieth day of September, ci paneye ion d oa er 
in his power. Inthe mean time he sends to theltwenty-three. ta a haes 
+} 2 


gentleman, whose losses dictated the paragraph, 





the latest treatise on the disorders of cattle, Domestic | COMME Keim | 
. . ry > . . tal. 
which he begs him to accept. ; —— pondnng spectad, ota 





The symptoms, as here described, seem to in-| Number in- 1979 ; 

° * oe e - . ° ba QQ 9 yfyf 
dicate a disease arising from some incidental, or} spected. . vo < 1305 
local, rather than general or cpicemic influence.|Numberde- | — - 
It is probable, in other words, that some poison-|  Jivered. 1338 





ous seeds, or other vegetation are developed at 
this season, in particular places, or by the peculiar 
weather, to cause such effects ; which are, inf TREAstry Orrick, ANNAPOLIS, Oct. 11, 1823. 
this instance, more conformable tothe symptoms) J yye Co 1y, from the original report on file 
of poisonous dic’, than those of infected aimvs-| in this office. 

phere. This view is taken from a comparison 
of the general aspect of symptoms, as described 
by authors, in those two conditions of disease, 
arising from the one or the other of those sources | A report of the tobacco Inspected at and de- 
‘Lhe remedy in the present case would be, to shut livered from Nottingham Inspection Warehouse 
up the cattle, and to treat those affected, by, during the quarter, commencing onthe first day 
evacuating the stomach and bowels, as quickly|of July, in the year of eighteen hundred and 
as possible, and drenching copiously with mild twenty-three, and ending the thirtieth day of 
diluents, as flax seed and meion seed tea—horse! September, eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 
radish added, would probably counteract the, — 





RODK. DORSEY, Inspector. 


B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 

















effects of poisons, in producing cramps, as they) | | “onitis | Rein | un 
usually do, in the stomach and limbs. Any one! ———_____ weeny i state, worm. : : 
attentive to these subjec ts, could readily perceive| Number in- | 468 | a a ee ete 
why a poison taken into the stomach should act} Spected. po” | | 468 
differently on the system, from one taken by; Number de- —- = 
breathing or infection :—the former disturbing!  livered. | eed | | 3338 





the digestive organs first, and causing some) 
other local affections, by their peculiar influence) 
on particular organs—the latter, more general,| Creasury Orrice, ANNAPOLIS, Oct. 11, 18253, 
causing coldness and fever, debility, thirst, cos-) Zrue Copy from the original refiort on file in 
tiveness, &c. before the stomach and brain are) ¢his office. 

much disturbed, such being the difference between | 
atmospheric exhalations and poisonous food. If! 
they proceed, even in the present instance, from 
the former cause, the shutting them up would) 
exclude them from the more direct influence of) 
the cause, morbid exhalation, and besides, would livered from Queen Anne Inspection Warehouse, 
tend to obviate its influence by a more tonic or! during the quarter, commencing on the eighth 
bracing diet. In either case, the itching and|day of July, in the year eighteen hundred and 
heat of the skin, would indicate a want of trans-;twenty-three, and ending on the sixth day of 
piration at the surface—-or morbid humour) October in the year eighteen hundred and 
thrown there, which the free internal use of|twenty-three. 

sulphur, say one ounce, three or four times a}- 


BADEN & BOSWELL, Inspectors. — 


B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Mad. 





Queen Anne, October 6, 1823. 
A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 

















day, would counteract in a warm place, with the aa | “—ae oun | Total. 
flax seed, &c. as stated above, especially after) ———_____s__ ose. 

the passages were evacuated. The malady is Number a” 109 | | | 109 
indeed a serious one, as will appear by the fol-|_ spected. | ee. 
lowing extract to the Editor :-—‘ Since ‘Thurs-| Number de- 336 ° 336 
“ day week, I have lost eight of my grown, and] __livered. | ae | - 





“most valuable cattle—my pet cow Kuropa—5 Ita k TU W — - 
“working oxen and another one of the finest], ais hs eaten & TYLER, Enapectors, 
“spirited animals that ever bowed his neck to Treasury Orrice, Annapois, Oct. 15, 1823. 
“the yoke, is now sick !"—#dit. 4m. Far. true Cofity, from the original report on file 
<a> () eam in this office. 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. B. HARWOOD, Tr. W. S. Md. 
~—— ee () ee - 


From the Salem Observer. 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF MANUFAC- 
TURES. 


OIL FROM COTTON SEED. 
I find among my memorandums that in the 
year 1806, I imported from Charleston nine 
bushels of cotton seed, weighing forty four pounds 





per bushel, on which I caused an experiment te 
be made to ascertain the quantity of oil it would 
yield by the process usually practised in extract- 
ing oil from flax seed. The result was that the 
nine bushels produced six and a quarter gallons 
of clear oi] of a quality quite equal, if not supe- 
rior, to flaxseed oil for painting—the seed was 
not of the best quality, nor was the experiment 
very perfectly made, T. E. 


It is a wise policy ina government to furnish 
employment forall its subjects. Yet no advan- 
tage is gained by crowding persons into trades, 


wages; all the various classes of society increase 
at the same time, preserving their propor. 
tion to each other ; and the country makes a re- 
gular and uninterrupted advance in wealth, popu- 
lation, refinement and happiness. 

These considerations, if founded on truth, af- 
ford a plain direction in relation to the mea- 
isures which a government ought to adopt, with 
regard to the admission of foreign manufactures, 
If the country is capable of producing the raw 
material in the greatest abundance, and, besides, 
furnishes every natural facility for manufacturing ; 
if there are thousands of people sitting still for 
| want of employment; if there are thousands of 
others, whu merely overstock agriculture, and the 
other various occupations of society, keeping 
down the prices of every thing, from a vain at- 
tempt to sell what there is no demand for, and ru- 
ining each other by clogging and embarrassing 
business ; then, notwithstanding the low price at 
which the surplus produce of a foreign market 
may be afforded, it isthe dictate of sound policy 
to lay such a duty onit, that the people may be 
encouraged to engage in mahufactures. 

This is apparent from two considerations: 1, 
Because such a policy would relieve the other oc- 
cupations, of their supernumeraries. 2. Because, 
in this, all the variousclasses of society would be 
able to make a living with the profits which they 
would derive from supplying cach other, with the 
respective products of their industry. 

It is very disheartening to be obliged to bestow 
labour in producing or manufacturing when there 
is little or ne demand for the preduct ; or when 
it becomes necessary to make great sacrifices in 
the price of a commodity to secure the sale of it, 
or anticipate competitors inthe market. And 
lowering the price will not relieve the dealers as 
a body—tor though those individuals who sell 
cheapest will sell first, those who ask a high price 
will not sell at all ; and if all set a low price on 
thcir goods, yet they will not all be sold, unless 
absolutely sacrificed. For the extent of the de- 
mand for consumfpition will remain the same, whe- 
ther the firice is cheafi or dear. For instance, if 
the regular demand of the market, is for 1,000 of 
a particular article, and the supply regularly con- 
sists of 1,100, the consumers will buy 1,000 cheap- 
er or dearer, and will buy no more, cheap or 
dear. If those 1,000 are worth $100,000, when 
the supply and demand are equal, then when the 
deinand is for 1,000, andthe supply is 1,100, the 
1,000 will bring less than $100,000, the 100 will 
not be sold at all in the home market for con- 
sumption. Thus every kind of business, will be 
found to be like a boat, which will carry a cer- 
tain number with safety, but if more will embark, 
it is not merely the supernumeraries who will 
sink, but if they rashly stick to it, and hold out 
against each other, they must all drown together. 
From such a state of embarrassment it would 
be very difficult to free the country in any other 
way than by encouraging home manufactures. 


——— ————————— EE ee 


Selections: 








Conversion of Animal- Hides or Skins inte Lea- 
ther. 

This process is what is generally termed Zan- 
ning. It is founded on the affinity which is knewn 
to exist between the gelatinous part of the Hide, 
and the Zan or astringent principle of Oak 
bark, and other vegetable substances. 

It is well known that unless Hides are speedily 











occupations or professions which are already suf-;dried, they become putrid, and consequently un- 
ciently full. But, when anew field fer industry |fit for use. But even although they be success- 
and enterprise is opened, this redundance of the jfully dried, they are still unfit for the manufac- 
body politick is removed; the supernumeraries ture of shoes or other necessary articles ; being 
are drawn off from the various occupations ; each ipermeable to moisture, and liable to be soon de- 
individual finds full employment at reasonable stroyed by friction, Consequently in almost eve- 
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ry country where animal hides are used for pur- 
poses of convenience, they are made to undergo 
certain modes of treatment, which render them 
not only impermeable to water, but also tougher, 
and more pliable, so as to be easily and advan- 
tageously worked. 

The combination of the Vegetable Astringent 
principle, or Tannin, with the gelatine (which 


into leather, which is a substance totally different 


diluted Sulphuric Acid, answer equally well for 
this purpose. 

In some tanneries, they cleanse the hides by 
throwing salt over one-half of the skin, and 
douviing the other half over it; in proportion as 
each hide is salted, they are laid one above ano- 
ther, and the whole are covered with straw or 
flax ; fermentation soon begins, after which they 


found to be in a proper state for removing the 


forms almost the whole of the hide,) changes i oe turned once or twice daily, until they are 
| 


in its properties to the hide in the raw state. To 
tan a hide then is to saturate it with Tannin. 
Previous to the operation of tanning, the raw 
or green hides must undergo the process of wash- 
ing and scouring, to free them from foreign mat- 
ter, and to remove the hair. Hides are first put 
to steep in water, either pure or acidulated, to 
clear them of the blood and filth they may have 
collected in the slaughter-house. ‘They are left 
to soak in the water for some time; and then 
handled, or trod upon by the feet, the better to 


hair. They may be cleaysed, however, much in 
the same manner, without the employment of 
salt, by piling them up ona bed of litter, and co- 
;vering them with the same material for twenty 
| four hours. At the end of this period they ars 
jturned over, and afterwards examined twice a 
day, in order to ascertain when the hair may be 
readily removed. 

In some tanneries the hides are buried in dung, 
| while in others, they are simply exposed ina 
close apartment, termed a smoke house, heated 





cleanse them of all impurities. Ifthe hides are: by means of a tan fire, which gives out smoke 
dry they are steeped a longer time, sometimes for! without flame. ‘he hides are suspended on long 
four days or longer, according to the season of |poles placed across these apartments, which 
the year, and care is taken to draw them out/are heated very considerably. 

ence aday, in order to stretch them ona wooden! All the methods in which fermentation is em- 
horse or beam. These two operations are re-' ployed, are termed heating processes. In what- 


by exposure tothe air. ‘Vhe sinaller hides now 
undergo the operation of currying, which ren- 
cers them pliant, and reduces them to anuniform 
thickness. ‘This consists in cutting, soaking, par- 
ing, scouring, stretching and oiling, The Leath- 
eris then blackened by a composition of lamp- 
black, oil, and tallow, which is rubbed hard into 
the fleshy side. It is now fit for sale. 

Observations. Itis to be observed, that leath- 
er would be tanned much socner, and equally 
well, if the tan-pits were made within abuilding 
so as to be secured from rain: and if the building 
were furnished with Hues or steam pipes, so as to 
keep the temperature of the vats constantly at a 
fall summer heat. Another important improve- 
ment might be made in tanning, if the skims were 
hung vertically in the pits, so that the tanning li- 
quor might, from the first part of the process, 
touch every part of the skin equally, 





German mode of curing Hams. 

In Westphalia, Hams are cured between No- 
vember and March. ‘The Germans pile them 
up in deep tubs covering them with layers of salt, 
saltpetre, and a small quantity of Bay-leaves. In 





this situation they let them remain about four or 
five days, when they make a strong pickle of salt 








peated till the skin becomes raised or well sof-'eyer manner this operation has been conducted, jand water, with which they cover them complete- 
tened. A running stream is necessary in these :as soon as the hair is in a fit state to be removed, |ly ; and at the expiration of three weeks they 
operations, else the hides cannot fail of being ill jt is scraped off, on the wooden horse, by means|take them out of pickle, soak them twelve hours 
repared. \of a blunt knife, or bya wihet-stone. This ope-/in clean water*, and hang them up for three 
When the hides have been well raised, and sof- ration is not only intended to remove the hair,) weeks longer in a smoke made from the juniper 
tened, they are next freed from the hair, by the but likewise the Scarf-skin or Epidermis, which | bushes, which in that country are met with in 
application of lime. In all tanneries, pits are is of a very different nature from that of the great quantities, 
formed having their sides lined with stone or true skin. It is insoluble in Water, and Alco-! -_ 
brick, in which limestone is slacked, soastoform hol; is soluble in Acids, but not susceptible of; * This accounts for the freshness always ob- 
milk of lime. Of these there are three kinds, combination with Tan, so that when left on the servable in Westphalia Hams.—<dit dm. Fur, 
according to the strength of the lime. The hides hide the T'an can only penetrate through the un-} ; 
intended to be scoured are first put into the weak- der side, by which means the process of Tan-, Successful Method of curing Butter, as frac 
estof these pits, wherein taey are allowed to re- ning is rendered extremely tedious. tised in Scotland, — _ 
main, until the hair readily yields to thetonch. | ‘There are many vegetable substances which} IJt is well known, that butter as it Js generally 
If this liquor be not sufficiently active, the possess the tanning principle, or ‘Tannin; but cured does not keep for any length of time, with- 
hides are removed to the next in gradation, and those which possess most, are the oak, alder, out spoiling or becoming rancid. The butter 
the time they have for soaking, is longer or short- willow, and Peruvian bark, also the gall nut.—)with which the metropolis is supplied, may be 
er, in proportion to the strength of the lime, the The Peruvian bark from its scarcity and/seen at every cheesemongers, in the greatest va- 
temperature of the air, and the nature of the high price, is only used in Medicine. As oak'riety of quality and color; andit is too often the 
hides. Those of sheep require to remain in the bark possesses more tan than any other vegeta- pcase, that even the worst butter, is compounded 
pits only a few days. It has been proposed to ble substance, it is generally used for ‘Tanning.—,with better sorts in order to procure a sale. 
substitute dime water in place of the milk of This bark, being stripped from those trees which These practices arc detestable, and should be 
lime. But though the lime water acts at first are cut down in the Spring of the year, is dried discountenanced by the legislature. Indeed no 
with suificient strength, its action is not sufficient- in covered heaps, in the open air. It is then! butter should be permitted to be sold, but such 
ly permanent, and in order to succeed in clear- ground to a coarse powder in a mill, and mixed |as Is ofthe best quality when fresh, and well 
ing the hides, it is necessary to renew it occa- with water in the Tan-pits. The infusion, or li-|cured when saited ; as there is hardly any article 
sionally. In some tanneries, after the hides have quor, which is of a brownish Amber colour, is|more capable of exciting disgust than bad but- 





been kept in the pits fora short time, they are 
piled up in a heap onthe ground ; in which state 


called ooze ; but is, properly speaking, a solu-|ter. 


tion of ‘annin and otiier vegetable matters. 


they are suffered to remain for eight days, af-; ‘The Hides, being scoured, raised, aud soften- 
ter which they are returned into the same pits ed, are first subjected to the action of weak ooze 
from whence they were taken, and this process!in one of these pits: here they remain for sever- 
is repeated till the hair can be easily scraped/al weeks, and in the interim, are frequently agi- 
off. jtated, or Aandled, From thence, it is removed 

Hides may also be cleansed, by subjecting them |to a pit containing a stronger infusion, where it 
to un incipient fermentation, produced by scouring /remains for a considerable time ; that is, until it 
a mixture of barley-flour in warm water, and has absorbed all the fan. It isnow immersed in 
soaking the hides in it, till they are sufficiently'a still stronger infusion, and soon, When the 
swelled and softened to admit of being cleared Hide has attained the colour of Cinnamon bark 
frem the hair. In each tan house are piaced se- on its outside, and when its internal parts are 
veral tubs full of this acid liquor, which is of equally brown when cut through with a knife ; it 
different strengths in proportion as it is soured, has received its full dose of Van, and is convert- 
In those containing the weakest liquor, the hides ed intoLeather. But ii a white or greyish streak 
are first soaked, handled, and washed ; and after| appear inthe centre of the Hide or Skin, it is to 
two, or at most, three of these operations, they;be again immersed inthe Tan-pit. Calf-skins 
are sufficiently prepared to admit of being freed/require only about two or three months before 
from the hair. If more easily procured, rye|the process of tanning is finishec, whereas Ox- 
flour may be substituted for bariey. hides are not perfectly converted into Leather, 

The Calmuck Vartars employ sour milk with|for 6, 8 or even 15 months. 
the same view, and Pseiffer proposes the use off When perfectly tanned, the hides are taken out, 


the Acid water obtained from the distillation of/drained, passed between two Iron cylinders. that 





Coal and Turf. It indeed appears sufficiently as 
Certained, that all the vegetable acids, and even 


they may become pliant, and are then hung un in 
a drying house, until they become perfectly dry 


But to obtain a reform in this matter, it is ne- 
cessary to commence with the practices of the 
dairy; and the following process is recommend- 
ed as the best at present known: Reduce sepa- 
rately to fine powder in adry mortar, 2 pounds 
of the best, or whitest common salt ; 1 pound of 
Saltpetre ; and 1 pound of Lump Sugar. Sift 
these ingredients, one above anothcr on two sheets 
of paper joined together; and then mix them 
well with the hands, or with a spatula. Now 
preserve the whole ina covered jar placed ina 
dry situation, When required to be used, one 
ounce of this composition is to be proportion- 
ed to every pound of butter, and the whole is to 
be well worked intothe mass. The butter is to 
be packed in casks, &c. in the usual way. 

Observations. ‘Lhe above method is practised 
in many parts of Scotland: and is found to pre- 
serve the butter much better, than by using com- 
mon salt alone. If butter made at one time be 
divided into two parts, and one be salted in the 
common way, while the mixture abovementioned. 
is worked into the other, the difference in the 
quality of the two, will be found to be beyond a} 
conception, 
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(he butter cured with this mixture appears of 
a rich marrowy consistence anid fine color, and 
never acquires a brittle hardness, nor tastes salt ; 
the other will be comparatively hard and brittle, 
approaching more nearly to the appearance of 
tullow, and is much salter to the taste. Butter 
cured by the above composition has been kept 
three years, and was as sweet as at first ; but it 
must be noted, that butcer thus cured requires to 
stand at least three wecks ora month betore it is 
used. If it be sooner opened, the salts are not 


sufficiently blended with it, and sometimes the, 


coolness of the nitre will then be perceived, 
which totally disappears afterwards. 

One more observation on the preservation of 
butteris necessary. It is universally allowed that 
cleanliness is indispensible, but it is not general- 
ly suspected, that butter from being made in 
vessels or troughs lined with lead, or in glazed 
earthen ware pans (which glaze is principally 
composed of lead) is too apt to be contaminated 
by particles of that deleterious metal. lf the 
butter is in the least degree rancid, this can 
hardly fail to take place, and it cannot be doubt- 
ed, that during the decomposition of the salts, 
the glazing is acted on. It is better therefore, to 
use tinned vessels for mixing the preservative 
with the butter, and to pack it either in wooden 
vessels, or in jars of the Vauxhall ware, which, 
being vitrified throughout, do not require an in- 
side glazing. 

—=<s <= — 
SURNAMES. 
Men once were surnamed from their shape or 
estate, 

(You all may from history worm it,) 

There was Louis the Bulky, and Henry the Great, 

John Lackland and Peter the Hermit. 

But now when the door plates of Misters and 
Dames 

Are read, each so constantly varies 
From the owner’s trade, figure and calling, Sur- 

bames 

Seem given by the rule of contraries. 

Mr. Box, though provoked, never doubles his 

fist, 

Mr. Burns in his grate has no fuel, 

Mr. Playfair won’t catch me at hazard or whist, 

Mr. Coward was wing’d in a duel. 

Mr. Wise isadunce, Mr Xing 1sa whig, 

Mr. Coffin’s uncommonly sprightly, 
And huge Mr. Litt/e broke down ina gig 

While driving fat Mrs. Golightly. 

Mrs. Drinkwater’s apt to indulge in a dram, 

Mrs. Ange/’s an absolute fury, 

And meek Mr. Lyon let fierce Mr. Lam 

‘Tweak his nose in the lobby of Drury. 

At Bath, where the feeble go more than the stout, 

(A conduct well worthy of Nero) 

Over poor Mr. Light/vot confin’d with the goyt 

Mr. Heaviside danced a Bulero. 

Miss Joy, wretched maid, when she chose Mr. 
Love, 

Found nothing but sorrow await her: 

She now holds in wedlock, as true as a dove, 

That fondest of mates, Mr. Hayter. 

Mr. Oldcastle dwells ina modern built hut ; 

Miss Sage isof madcaps the archest ; 
Of all the queer bachelors Cupid e’er cut, 

Old Mr. Younghusband’s the starchest. 

Mr. Child in a passion knocked down Mr. Rock 

Mr. Stone like an aspen-leaf shivers ; 


. Miss Poole used to dance, but she stands like a 


stock 
Ever since she became Mrs. Rivers. 
Mr. Swift hobbles onward no mortal knows how, 
He moves as though cords had entwined him ; 
Mi. Metcalf ran off upon meetinga cow 
With pale Mr. 2 urndui/ behiad him. 


Mr. Barker’s as mute as a fish in the sea, 
Mr. Miles never moves on a journey, 
Mr. Gofoded sits up till half after three, 
Mr. A/akepeace was bred an attorney. 
Mr. Gardener can’t tell a flow’r from a root, 

Mr. Wild with timidity draws back, 
Mr. Ryder performs all his journeys on foot, 
Mr. Foote all his journey’s on horseback, 
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the energies of an individual, under the guidance of 
wood judgment. Hills high and steep, declivyj- 
tiesthe most precipitous, and ravines the most 
forbidding, have been subjected and overrun by 
his dread-nought ploughs, until, on spots which 
lately presented the aspect of poverty and bar- 
renness, heavy swarths of timothy now fall be- 
fore every sweep of the scythe—as a erases 
farm, for its size and original condition, perhaps 
Mr. Penny, whose father was rolling in‘ wealth |none in Maryland equals Col. Bosley’s, and to his 
Kicked down all the fortune his dad won ; credit be it said, it is the work of his own hands 
Large Mr. Le Fever’s the picture of health, or rather of his own head—we saw on his books 
Mr. Goodenough is but a bad one. accounts of sales of timothy in one year, amount- 
Mr. Crookshank stepped into three thousand aling to upwards of &6,500, but that article then 
year, sold as high as $50 per ton—LiiiEsTone, quar- 
By showing his leg to an heiress. ried and burned on the land, appearsto have been 
Now I hope you’ll acknowledge I’ve made it}the magic wand by which this enterprising cul- 
quite clear tivator has changed the face of his estate, and 
Surnames ever zo by contraries. caused the roughest hills to rival the smoothest 
Monthly Magazine. jvalliesin verdure. ‘The course of his culture is 
generally Indian corn, with lime, at the rate of 
100 bushels to the acre to be fallowed the next 
fall for rye and timothy, which are sowed about 
the 10th of September, to be finished before the 
equinox. The effect of the lime is prodigious as 
MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, csp saggy en een ree 
Last Monthly Session of the Trustees. ‘ coined 2 , 
The trustees of this ond dhe vl assembled on meee caer ones is aga: dor 
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| Wednesday the 15th inst. at HayFIELps, the resi«| scones oe ears Sa — a - ™~ 
jdence of Col. N. M. Bosley. The weather was} ne ee ae ae oe 
pasar adr fo BR eS - io cite af breeds without the good points of any—the Colo- 
Rackome’ ae m1 ye age € allairs 0} the ‘nel seems to have been laying the foundation of 
soctery, they fam sled over the farm, which is'4)) good farming, clearing off stone, and putting 
divided into fields of Indian corn, small grain,'the land in good housh with dhe om xi P: tH 
just seeded on summer fallow, artificial meadows, mind’s ewe. “ one thing at a time.” "a it 

¥e, %e nd 


and pasture. ! F - , 
I now to turn his attention to his stables, his cow 





One of the trustees has been good enough to , : , a 
ce i yard, his sheep fold and his piggery, and experi- 
hand us the following rough sketch of their ob- ence wilj soon teach him chek Waele less to ce 


servations—made, we have no doubt impartially, imals tiful i se nol . 
‘and somewhat after the manner of pn gery _— a —— oe ok eat re ged 
ing committees appointed by the agricultural so- ...iniy to the as. and analy to pee ul 
cieti¢s in the Eastern States, to make excursions): short any thing but ne eae Ge > shee ld he 

of review overthe farms of their members. a means to commence th ‘ca maneae 

oT - Gs ° — at i e 4 

. Reber lg ws ene gine te ea art his stock, by some purchases from General 
PI sndefati L » Hotwithstancing Ridgely, of one or two beatiful Bergami heifers 
the indefatigable pains of the owner, is still very ¢. ° Choice cattle and hogs, would appear 
stony—we were sorry to see that Col. B. had sus % ‘ : _ 

3 . ‘ : ; to be the spontaneous growth of a fine grass 
“ge ® ode o* Py the — destruction of farm, and _4 sore sed dairy, its ea in- 
This is 2 blew which ag and blades Cea teresting appendage, especially where watered 
tote tes adtiied tea an aggeacige or, Racy Y Mt by lime stone springs cool and copious—when the 
sr he ie aoe like afar off Colne! has provided a better race of milkers, 
truce snemed the harbinger of rant a rd oN he will, we predict, no longer monopolise the ho- 
qual Pies: shake an Gl i at P thi . on nors of Hayfields. The dairy will yield its tro- 
aiuhe 4 enathed ov thi bi 7 = ee © | phies to other and fairer hands, judging from the 
Ancltion Fw “i Th thing in his eae ay 4'bounteous repast which awaited us on returning 
ae wack eptite Al } peg: tioaon of Ba ai. (ro™ our excursion ; but which, on account of its 

; . “|great variety and exceeding elegance, we resolv- 
me sony — well cured—an old Farmer present, eq it would not be good atilan te praise in pub- 
whose word is authority, observed that for mileh})i. while each gave the best practical ‘* proof” of 
cews, nothing is preferable to corn ois. his admiration.” : sa 

ss ry 3. be ape: en consists of Rye,| Such is the report we received ; of its impar- 

bos ae 2 

rrewts po as suecteonir-el oda eee Beninat (tality there can be no question. The trustees ad- 

. ! ager yt j ed in the evening to hold their next th- 
Oats he sets his face, as the greatest of exhaust- eer 5 ; age 

- _ nay ly session at Bloomsbury i 
ers, drawing the land like blister plasters, ex-|W > Somerville 7 ery, Ce coneenae oF E, 
cept that they draw out the good humours of the| * tad 
soil and leave the bad behind—We were gratifi- CANTON RACES—First Dar 
ed and age by the complete farmer-like] The first purse of $250 wae telken yesterday 
manner in which this important operation hadipy G rs “Vani “i 
: a xen. Winn’s mare Vanity—s é rains 

been performed.—The land had been well bro- Mr. Howard’s filly “bese sy oan sere 
tage eine enn | se in the best con-|jead and kept it throughout the heat. This was 

n to receive the grain and grass seeds. Theithe first trial of Miranda, and when called for 
owner had well done his part—may a benefi-jthe second heat she was withdrawn 
_ a consummate his labors with a} Sreconp Day.—Col. Johnson’s aan Washing- 
plenteous harvest. . ae ‘hi en 
“ap —— oa, Creare Th ton, and Gen. Winn’s horse Childers, contended 

SSES, ULOVER ANG 1 IMOTHY—~ 4 he€s€ va-! for the purse of $500—both heats were won with 

luable grasses, especially the latter, are obviously 


- 
oor 





the great staples of Hayfields—To this, he has = ee ee: 
for some years given his chief attention, and the 
result is a gratifying evidence of what may be 
done ina few years, withthe roughest land, by 








t+" Baltimore Prices same as last week. . 
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AGRICULTURE. 





we are directed to make a large pit about twenty 
or thirty feet square, and five or six feet deep, 
more or less, as there will be occasior, in the 
| method tan or salt pits are made, and put therein 


EXTRACTS 
FROM MORE MODERN WRITERS ON THE USE OF! 
SALT IN AGRICULTURE.—No, I. 


“lam well assured from a Scotch gentleman, ten or twelve bushels of salt, and as much of 


that they have long used salt in that part of lime, soot, or any other ingredient of that kind, 
Great Britain, always sowing ten or twelve bush-| and, having a pump near at hand, or some con- 
els by hand of their coarse salt on an acre of duit or spring of water, fill the pit up by de- 
young green wheat, some time in November, ‘grees, at first to three or four feet high, letting 
De cmber, January, or February, it being, from'tke ingredients dissolve in the water, by being 
the several accounts which I have had of it, very there twenty-four hours at least, stirring them 
eficctual in the killing of tender weeds amongst sometimes about, and after that, by dipping in of 
corn, yet at the same time cherishing the corn ; ‘the finger it will be found whether the water is 
and though it does not add altogether to the bulk salt enough (as near as you can to the strength of 
or height of the straw, yet it does much to the|sea-water): if it is not sufficient, then may be 
goodness and plumpness of the grain. And who-;added a reasonable quantity more of the above 
ever has been curious in their remarks abroad,|mentioned materials; but if it be too salt, then 
wili find that it is the usual practice of the Mi-; more water may be poured in till it is just right 
lanese to sow salt on their pastures, as I have/and fit for use; and being possessed of a moving 
been informed by one who has sold great quanti-| pump or a skip, pump the water into a hogshead, 


, “On watering meadows with solution of salt, 


ties for that purpose ; as also by a merchant of 
Liverpool, who is well acquaisted with that 
trade, who affirms that the finest crops they have 
of hemp and flax amongst the Dantzickers and 
others, who raise those commodities in those 


with a leather pipe, and a watering rose at the 
end of it, just as is practised in watering the 
streets in London, and so (having the hogshead 
placed on a roil) may both meadows and corn 
lanc be watered to a good advantage.” —Practica/ 











Husbandman, vol. i. page 63. 


countries, are “rom lands on which salt is strew 
ed.”— Zhe Practical Husbandman, page 48, vol. 
j. London, 1733. 

“Salt certainly sweetens the grass much ; and 
it may on all such occasions be mixed with a pro 
per quantity of dung, which is more sulphureous 


Husbandman, vol. i. page 74. 

“Salt provokes the appetite, strengthens the 
stomach, promotes the digestion and concoction 
of the aliments, resists putrefaction, prevents 
unnatural concretions of the humours, and is 
most friendly and agreeable to the human body, 
than salt, and will make grass shoot away much /jentering its composition as a necessary ingre- 
faster than any other manure. Lime in its own/dient No wonder, therefore, that the Lapland- 
nature mekes grass sour, but when mixed with lers, amongst whom the use of salt is unknown 
salt, that acidity will be taken away.”—Practica/' seem to discover the want of it by the exility of 
Husbandman, vol. i. page 57. \their bodies, and the weakness of their constitu- 

“ As to the proportion of salt to be used on'tions; being much less robust and strong than 
land, it ought to be according tothe nature of it;'other northern nations who enjoy this excellent 
cold, wet, clayey land requiring more, and louse’ gift of God. Moreover, its uses extend to many 
soft land, though it be poor, requiring less. other animals besides the human race: black 
Again, the proportion of salt ought to be either|cattle and sheep take a pleasure in licking it, and 
more or less, according to the crops of grass or'by it are preserved from many diseases; they 
grain you would improve. For cold, wet, and{also thrive to admiration, and quickly grow fat 
spewy land, ten loads ei dung, six of earth, and;in marshy grounds that are frequently overflowed 
eight bushels of salt, per acre. by the sea. And if we descend tothe vegetable 

“For lean, hungry, sandy land, fourteen loads|tribe, we shall find that salt contributes greatly 
of pond-earth, six loads of dung, and six bushels; to fructify the earth ; and when properly used as 
of salt per acre, when employed for corn and'a manure, affords ample nourishment to corn and 
grazing. lother vegetables; and renders kingdoms rich and 

For meadow land, fourteen or fifteen loads of! fertile where it happens to abound in the soil.”— 
dung, five bushels of salt, and four of pond-earth, | Dr. Brownrigg’s Art of Salt, 8vo. London, 1748 
the quantity of each to be altered according to; page 157. 
the quality of the ground.”—Practical Husband-| ‘ To shew an acquaintance of mine the effects 
man, London, 1738, page 59. and advantages of salt properly applied to vege- 

“ Thus have I made out what I proposed, viz: tables, 1 made the following experiment, in an 
that every acre of land in England which wants extreme dry summer, upon a bare piece of pas- 
tobe improved, may be done ten or twelve shil-!ture land, out of which the cattle were all taken 
lings an acre cheaper by salt than any other|for want of grass; I marked four places with 
way. 'stakes, each of which I watered nine nights suc- 

Suppose then, that out of the forty mil’ions of cessively, in the following manner :—the first 
acres of land which are calculated to be in Eng- with spring water alone, to the quantity of a gai- 
iand and Wales, there is but one-eighth part, lon; the second with the same quantity of water, 
which is five millions, to be improved every year: adding an ounce of common salt ; the third and 
and that one-half of those five millions may be! fourth with the same quantity, mixing the water 
manured by some other manure, there yet re- in the third place with two ounces of salt; and 
mains two millions and a half to be done by salt’ that in the fourth with three ounces, which pro- 
still ; which, reckoning the savings at ten shillings duced the following different effects. 
per acre only, (the expenses being about the ‘The grass in the second place grew more 
same) comes to one million two hundred anc fifty and of a darker green than that in the first; in 
thousand pounds; which, if the old proverb be the third it only grew by spets, for part of it 
true, that so much saved is so much earned, then was killed where the greatest quantity of water 
that sum is a real addition to the landed interest fell, and the fourth was quite brown for a greater 
ef Britain; and this calculation is not at all dis- compass than the third; by which it appeared 











tise of Fruit Trees, by Thos. Hitt, Svo. Third 
edition, London, 1768, page 17. 

“* Soils which are subject to the grub, and must 
be fertilized by common dung, which is a proper 
nest for the mother beetle to deposit its eggs, 
must be well impregnated with the brine of dis- 
solved salt, after the dung is first cut up: two 
large hogsheads of salt will make brine enough 
for a dung pan of fifty feet sqv..c. This cure 
for the grub is a late discovery, for which I am 
obliged to a judicious planter, and which [ have 
tried with success so far as the experiment is 
made. But though it proves effectual to destroy 
that pernicious insect in plantations, I much 
doubt and believe it will not be sufficient to save 
rattoons without anew application of salt pound- 
ed to a powder; because the first brine must be 
washed away by the time when rattoons spring 
up. I therefore advise the planter who would 
save his rattoons from grub, to cut off the heads 
of the stools by sharp hoes, three inches below 
the surface of the soil, and then strew a handful 
of salt round each stool, and cover it up to a level 
with fine mould taken from the edges.”— From 
an Essay on Plantershif. by Samuel Martin, Esq. 
of Antigua. 

** Having tried salt upon a small scale on a 
santly soil, I can assert sixteen bushels to be a 
proper quantity for one acre. It gradually ad- 
vanced in its effects to sixteen, and as gradually 
diminished to forty bushels when vegetation was 
destroyed, ‘Fwice only have I had an opportuni- 
ty of buying a few tons of foul salt, and used it 
both times on a barley tilth, sowing the salt im- 
mediately after the barley. The event was per- 
fectly satisfactory. The verdure of the spring 
exceeded any thing of the kind I ever saw; and 
the ripened appearance was whiter by many 
shades thanI ever beheld. N. B. Salt is noxious 
both to weeds and vermin.”—R. Legrand, Esq. 
on Manures, in the Annals of Agriculture, vol, 
v. page 149. 

“ Mr. Legrand’s Observations on Manure are 
so truly valuable, that I wish anxiously for their 
continuance.” Arthur Young. 


(To be continued. ) 


NATURAL HISTORY, No. 2. 
(Continued from nage 61.) 

In Number 8 of this volume, we commenced 
laying before our readers, some extracts under 
the above headnig—taken from a new and able 
work, entitled ** THe Puitosopuy or ZooLtocr” 
by John Fleming, D. D: Minister of Flisk, Fife- 
shire, Scotland. It was our intention to continue 
them from time to time, as we might find room— 
being persuaded that while they would serve the 
purpose of entertaining variety to all our patrons, 
they might open to the view of our young readers, 
especially farmers’ sons and daughters, some of 
the beauties, which abound in the study of Natu- 
ral History, 

Some long articles with which the paper was 
filled at that time, compelled us to break off— 
and the subject has been overlooked until now— 
it would be better if we could take it up 
anew. There is, however, no alternative, but to 
refer the reader back to pages 60 and 61, where 
the author treats of THE DURATION OF ANIMAL 
LIFE—the DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS, and the 
influence of TEMPERATURE.—But perhaps the 
connexion between what has already been, and 
that whick will now be extracted, will be suffi- 





agreeable to what is affirmed by some Cornish that an ounce of salt in a gallon of water hada 
and Devonshire men, when they say that the mo- better etfect than the water had alone ; and that, 
sey laid out in salt sea-sand, for the improvement three ounces of salt, mixed with a gallon of 
of lands in these two counties, comes to thirty- water, was more than the grass could immediate- 
two thousand pounds per annum.”—-Praetical|ly receive ; but the fourth place in the ensuing 
| spring was the most fertile of them all.”—Zrea-; 


Vou. 5.—32, 


ciently perceived by the repetition of the last 
paragraph, viz : 

The variations of the seasons, which bring along 
with them corresponding changes of heat and cold, 
exercise a powerful influence on the distribution, 
of animals in reference to temperature. Some’ 
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Observation and experience will teach in ot 
time what kind of grapes will suit best to the} 
soil and climate, and also how to manage the} 
grapes, and the juice, to obtain the best wine.— 
Mr. Eichelberger has sufficiently proved that) 
both the white and red wine will succeed. 

Many interesting considerations are suggested 
by the successful cultivation of the vine in this| 
country. In a moral, statistical, and national) 
view it is important, and will be hailed as one) 
of the greatest acquisitions that has been made} 
to our domestic economy. 

Notr.—Since writing the above, I have been! 
informed, that Mr. Overdoff, who has a very 


flourishing vine yard, raised his plants from the of the interior of the house, as it may serve to 
which were sown ina bed inthe garden,|elucidate some parts of this hasty sketch. 


see.., 
an! after one year, were transplanted. Having 
roots, they are not so liable tu fail, as the cuttings, 
which are joints of a vine, one end of which is 
stuck in the ground.— Recorder. 

——= 0 a ——— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ICE HOUSES—wits Ick CLOSETS ATTACHED. 
Highlands, 2d October, 1820. 
Dear Sir, 

I herewith hand youa sketch of my ice closet 
attached to my ice house, which I recently de- 
scribed to you cursorily, and of which you re- 
quested a more minute description. Having 
tested its value, I can with truth declare it to be 
a most valuable appendage. The citizen and 
farmer may both enjoy its comforts—the latter 
more particularly, will soon know its value, where 
he is deprived of the benefits of a good spring. 
The greatest importance, however, attached to 
its use, I conceive to be the preservation of fresh 
meats, which I have kept for three weeks, as 
sound and wholesome, as the day it was placed 


in the closet, being entirely free from the musty 
and clammy flavour which it is apt to partake of, 
when confined in the customary way on the top 


Q: the ice. heonly danger | apprehended, was 
she fear of losing my ice sooner in the season, 
from the closet drawing its quantum of cold at- 
mosphere from the ice ; Iam happy to find, how- 
ever, that my house still contains.a body of ice, 
although it was little more than half filled, and 
from my absence,) very imperfectly rammed.— 
he size of my house is twelve feet square, and 
in depth tothe floor, there being a space of one 
foot underneath, sloped to the centre where 
there is a well of two feet, to receive any water 
which may pass from the ice. The closet is 
four feet in width, which affords sufficient room 
for a private family—to enlarge it, would be 
drawing too largely from the ice, which might 
eccasion it tomelt more rapidly. If it should be 
required of larger dimensions, (particularly for 
butchers to whom it will be invabuable,) I would 
advise that the house be enlarged in proportion. 
The pit is dug about three feet wider at top than 
bottom, the house being built perpendicular, 
(of logs or plank, mine is of the former,) will 
leave a cavity eighteen inches wide at top, round 
the honse, in which straw is to be closely crammed ; 
this, with a layer of straw at bottom and straw 
mats laid over the top of the ice, will be quite 
sufficrent for its preservation. The partition is 
made of the same materials the house is built of, 
observing not to join it too close, leaving the 
slightest opening, so as to admit the escape of 
eo} atmosphere into the closet, the top of which to 
be ughtly closed up. The communication to the 
eloset must be by a descent from one end of it 
to a door, to be cut immediately under the plate 
of the house and from thence by a small flight 
ef steps to the bottom of the closet, which is to 
be on a line with the bottom of the ice room, the 





top of the steps on the side to be secured by a 
sloping door ; the lower door of the closet to be 
made only large enough te admit one person ata 
time, both tight, and to be opened as seldom as 
possible. The roof ought to project wide enough 
overthe pit to secure it from the weather ; where 
the ground is tenacious, I conceive it unnecessa- 
ry to wall up the pit, but when this is not the 
case it will be most prudent to do so—I have 
been I think, unnecessarily particular in the 
description, and if you agree with me, you can 
make use of only such parts of it as may be 
thought requisite. 

I have added also a ground and elevated view, 


I am your’s 
Very respectfully, 
J. 5. WILLIAMS, 
Ground View. 
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Elevated View. 




















TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


WATER CART, 
Dear Sir, 

Not only the book authority, but the experi- 
ence of hundreds of our own agriculturists, have es- 
tablished the fact, ¢hat salt, common sea salt, is 
an excellent manure. ‘The chief virtue in the 
sea ooze, or sea grass, by which the produce of 
many farms on our sult water bays and rivers has 
been very much increased, is now generally be 
lieved to be the salt carried out with them. It 
has long been observed, that where a seine has 
been usually hung up to dry, the grass always 
grows with a luxuriance, that cannot be fairly 
ascribed to the mere drops of water, which fall 
off the seine ; but is much more, probably, ow- 
ing to the salt contained in those drops. A 
dressing of salt would undoubtedly produce the 
most effect on fresh land—that is, on land not 
immediately adjacent toa salt shore, or saline 
atmosphere. It is said that from 10 to 16 bush 





els to the acre, according to situation, is a good 


dressing. It is also said that as high up the 
Chesapeake Bay as South River, or Poplar 
island, there isa half bushel of Light blown 
salt contained in every 120 gallons of wuter, 
But every farmer on the salt water, by boiling 
down 15 or 30 gallons, an eighth, or a fourth 
of the first quantity, can easily discover the 
proportion of salt contained inthe water he can 
command. 

In your 22d No. vol. 5th, you have published 
a useful paper from Mr. Rowand on this subject. 
Having long been of opinion that our salt wa- 
ters contain the cheapest manure, that can be 
applied to lands, on or near their margins, I 
had formed the plan of a cart for taking it out. 
Mr. Rowand does not state; but I presume the 
rolling hogshead must be loaded by hand with 
a bucket, and Mr. Smith’s cart is loaded by a 
pump Under the impression that a cheap 
cart can be made to load with vastly more fa- 
cility, and to distribute its contents at least 
equally well with either of the others, I will 
endeavour to explain the construction. The 
width and size may be varied to suit any one. 
For my purpose a pair of wheels five feet di- 
ameter with strong felloes, and no tire. (A 
pair of well made wheels constructed strong, 
and purposely to be used without tire, will run 
for six or seven years; the best tire constantly 
used in sait water, will soon rust out; and two 
pair of wheels without tire, will cost less than 
one pair shod.) An axle as long as will per- 
mit the wheels to pass through a niné feet 
gateway, say s.x and a half feet between the 
hubs. A pair of strong shafts, to be made seven 
feet longer than is necessary for the horse. 
‘Lhese shatts to be placed on top of the axle, 
in such a manner, that they may be the right 
width a part for the horse when three and a 
halt feet of the after cnds are behind the axle, 
and to be bolted through the axle in this posi- 
tion. As these shaits will not only have to bear 
the weight, but the framing to hod the body, 
the seven atter feet of theim ough: to be stout. 
The body to bea box, water tight, excepi an 
opening of three or four inches on the forword 
part of the top—and to be six feet by iour, and 
one foot deep in the clear, to be placed lengih- 
wise under the axle—the middle of the box a 
little forward of the middle of the axle. Four 
pieces to be framed ; two into the underside of 
each shaft, so wide a part, measuring along 
the shaft that they will take the box between 
—say one foot ten aft, and two feet two fore, 
and of the middle of the axle, in order to make 
the load bear a Jittle on the back otf the horse. 
Let two pieces be framed into each pair of 
these short pieces, parallel to the shafts, in 
such a manner that the box will rest sately 
on them under the axle, and between the 
short pieces—and the body and short framing 
on the sides may be so constructed, that should 
the joints open, they may be driven close, by 
wedges, or keys. 

You now have a tight cart, that will hold 
about 120 gallons, placed snugly under the ax- 
le, and one {oot clear of the ground. If this be 
not high enough—increase the diameter of the 
wheels—but one foot clear of the ground will 
do. Our fields lie generally in corn ridges, 
four and a half or five feet from ri¢ge to ridge. 
In the back side of the box, near the bottom, 
five feet apart, and, of course, six inches from 
each end, insert two wooden faucets and spi- 
ots. Let the holes come straight through the 
aucets; and with a piece of slip wood weave a 
iittie bonnet, which you may lash on the end 
of each tauset to act like the spout ef a wa- 
tering pot, and distribute the water equally o\er 





the land. This is sufficient for me—bat if yot 


LEE EIT FANS oy 
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woul: be still. more particular—have ‘a light box 


gix teet long, six inches deep, and six inches 
wide, with two little cords; hang this over the 
spigets, the faucets in this case emitting the 
water below. Let the requisite number of 
holes be bored all along the bottom of this box. 
The water will then issue into this box from 
the two cocks, and be equally distributed over 
the whole surface. Make a snug, convenient 
seat for the driver on top ot the shafts. But the 
loading ?—Most farms on the salt water have 
ene or more landings with a good firm bottom, 
where you can drive intothree teet water. In 
the bottom of the box, or body, bore a two 
inch auger hole. Over this hole, on the inside, 
with a block of wood and a piece ot leather, fit 
a valve, or what we call a pump clapper. Put 
in the horse, mount the boy, and drive right in- 
to the creek. As soon as the water is up 
against the bottom, up goes the valve and in 


~ OXEN—rTHEIR USE IN AGRICULTURE. 


We cannot be more fully persuaded of any fact 
than we are of the great saving that would be 
accomplished by the more gencral use of oxen, 
in place of horses, for agricultural purposes. A 
calculation made on a proper scale would shew, 
that by this reform alone there would be an 
annual saving of millions of dollars to the nation. 
This is the season of Cattle Shows, and Agricul 
tural Exhibitions, and they have become so nu 
merous that it would be impossible to give their 
proceedings, in detail, in the Farmer ; but in the 
desire to illustrate what can be done by OXEN 
with the plough, we shall select the reports of 
committees on that subject at the Fairs in the 
eastern states. The common fear and excuse is 
that they cannot bear the heat of the South. 
‘This we doubt, provided the oxen are well train- 
me and fed on dry food, but at all events we are 





frerfectly convinced that the Tuscany breed of 


it rushes. If this does not load fast enough; as cattie imported by Commodore Bainbridge in 
soon as water sufficient is admitted to keep the) the Columbus, and now in possession of Mr. Mid- 
machine from floating, drive in till the water|dleton of South Carolina, will give oxen that will 


rushes over the top, and fills the cask in a 
moment. The boy has had nothing to do, but to 
sit still while the cart loads itself. The action 
of starting out closes the valve in the bottom, 
and away he goes with a dressing tor the 20th 
or 30th part of an acre. Whcen he gets to the 
place to commence his discharge, he comes aft, 
turns bis spigots and starts. The emission of 
water should be gauged to run out only at half 
yaie—that is, the load ought to be made to 
sprinkle double the surface you wish it to ma- 
nure, and the spot where the load is exhaust- 
ed should be marked, because from the start- 
ing of the water to the exhaustion of the load, it 
will flow out slower and slower, or in a con- 
stantly decreasing ratio. Therefore the second 
load should be brought to where the first load 
gave out. At this spot the sprinkling of the se- 
eond load should cominence, and the same ground 
wetted with the first load, should be again gone 
over in reversed order, In this way every 
inch of ground will receive the same quantity 


bear the heat of ¢hat state as well as horses. 

| Edit. dm. Far. 
| The committee appointed to award the pre- 
‘miums offered by the Rhode Island Society for 
Ploughing (John H. Clarke, Esq. Chairman,) 
{made the following report : 

That they were happy to perceive an unusual 
competition, and excitement among the numer- 
ous candidates for premiums, arising confessedly 
from a conviction that good cattle and ploughs of 
improved structure, constitute the first security 
for good ploughing, within the least time ; and 
that among the several yokes of oxen entered 
for ploughing many of them were fine animals 
equally remarkable for their strength and do- 
cility. 

The first premium of ten dollars, for ploughing, 
and twe dollars to the driver and ploughman, 
was awarded by the committee, to Mr. Harding 
Hudson, of Cranston; who ploughed one eighth 
of an acre of sward ground, in an excellent man- 








of water, and of course the same quantity of/ner, in the unprecedented short time of 14 min- 


salt. 

There are thousands of fields on the margin of 
our salt water courses, the centres of which are 
not more than halt a mile from a landing, witha 
good hard sandy bottom.—in every such field 
a horse and water cart ; and boy just big enough 
to drive a sober nag with nothing but the pleas- 
ant amusement of riding, would take out 30 loads, 
or manure‘one whole acrea day. In what other 

ossible mode can you manure an acre so cheap- 
y, and with so little trouble ?—and by increasing 
the size of the cart, and doubling the team, salt 
might be carried out inthis way, one, two or three 
miles with economy. One of your correspon- 
dents stated that he freed his wheat from insects 
and very much improved his crop, by strewing 
a very small portion of salt per acre on his wheat 
in the spring season—Here then is the mode by 
which you may salt your wheat in the best man- 
ner, ad libitum. 


Every manure yard should certainly be hollow, 
and have one or more vats——and one of the avove 
carts always in place te take out and top dress 
any growing crop with their contents —Would 
not this be the best construction for a cart to wa- 
ter your streets in the sultry season ?—It would 
drive into Jones’ Fails, load itself, and out again. 
_ The body box should be made of thick two 
inch white pine.—It is light, and if the key 
wedges did not drive it tight, it would always 
quickly swell tight. 

Your humble servant, 
SANDY POINT. 


jutes and 5 seconds. 

| ‘The second premium of eight dollars, with 
‘two dollars to the driver and ploughman, was 
‘awarded to Mr. Elisha Olney, Jr. of Smithfield, 
‘who ploughed an equal quantity of land, well, 
‘in 14 minutes and 25 seconds. His cattle were 
|of fine form and broke in the best manner. 

The third premium of six dollars, with two 
dollars to the driver and ploughman, was award- 
ed to Mr. Abner Sprague, of Cranston ; his cat- 
tle were of superior size, strength and beauty, 
and ploughed the same quantity of land, well, 
and very deep in 15 minutes and 6 seconds. 

The fourth premium of four dollars, with two 
dollars to the driver and ploughman, was award- 
ed to Mr. George Colvin, of Warwick, whose 
cattle, but of middling size, evinced uncommon 
nerve, and perfect subjection, and ploughed the 
same quantity of land in 15 minutes and 25 se- 
conds. 

Some other teams performed their work in 
less than 15 minutes, but the committee consi- 
dered their ploughing as not so well done. 

The excctlence of the cattle of Jesse Foster, 
Esq. of Smithfield ; of Mr. Martin Smith, of Scitu- 
ate, and Mr. Halsey Ellis, of Cranston, excited the 
attention of the committee: they were animals ef 
much beauty and great strength ; and although, 
the committee have awarded to others the pre- 
miums, still so nice was the competition, and 
so nearly balanced were thcir claims, that your 
committee felt embarrassed in pronouncing their 
decision. 





tice a voluntary ploughing match, which took 
place immediately after the ploughing for pre- 
miums was finished. A pair of oxen of supe- 
rior strength and quickness, owned by Mr, 
Richard Fiske, of Cranston, and driven with 
great skill, by Mr. Joseph Sheldon, ploughed 
the same quantity of land, in the short space of 
eleven minutes. These cattle were excluded by 
the committee from entering for a premium, one 
of them having been a premium ox the last 
year. 

‘The same cattle of Mr. Olney, to whom is 
adjudged the second premium, ploughed another 
piece of land of equal size, in 15 minutes and 
45 seconds. 

But in the last trial of excellence and speed 
nothing excited so much admiration, asa beau- 
tiful and well broken pair of three years old 
steers, owned and driven by Mr. Nicholas Wa- 
terman, of Johnston. These fine young cattle, 
plougned one eighth of an acre cf ground, well, 
in the short space of 15 minutes and 50 seconds. 
The committee consider Mr. Waterman entitled 
to great credit, for raising such animals, and for 
their extraordinary docility. 

The committee cannot refrain from expressing 
their gratification at the very fine exhibition of 
draft oxen, particularly those owned by Mr. 
Foster, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Olney, and Mr Colvin; 
and regret that they had not the power to award 
a premium tothem. They beg leave to recom- 
mend, that in future a specifick premium be 
awarded to draft cattle. 

ee | | 
FROM THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PATRIOT. 


HILLSBOROUGH CATTLE SHOW. 
Report of the Committee on Working Cattle. 
The committee appointed to examine the me: 

rits of Working Cattle, and to adjudge the 
awards, have attended to the duties of their of- 
fice, and beg leave to report. 

Agreeably to their instructions, they have 
taken into consideration not only the ploughing, 
but the goodness of the cattle, time, &c.. What, 
or how much was intended by the &c, vour com- 
mittee were unable to determine ; but they pre- 
sumed that it embraced, or might embrace the 
discipline of cattle, and they have brought it 
jinto the estimate in making their decision. That 
jcattie, destined for labour, should be well broken 
jto the yoke, and submit to the authority of the 
iteamster, is universally admitted, and generally 
practised. But it is of great importance that 
they be learned to exercise the plough without a 
driver. ‘This is easily effected; and it is a great 
saving of expense in the cultivation of fields, 
Most or our ploughing can be done by one yoke 
of oxen; and with little attention they will per- 
form as much iabour on the plough without, as 
with a driver. Even twe yoke may easily be 
taught to do the same. By using the most active 
and highest spirited pair for leaders, there will 
be little or no difficulty attending the practice. 
To save the expense of a man, or even « boy 
will be no small additions to the interest of a far- 
mer. It is equally important to reduce the ex- 
pense of cultivation, as it isto increase the quan- 
tity and value of crops. 

While we make our olservations upon cattle, 
we would not pass by the teainster with neglect. 
We cannot forbear to remark on the excessive 
use of the whip, though there is not so wuch 
cause of complaint as there was the last year. 
Uxen that are well disciplined, will do all they 
yught to do, and they will do all they can do 
without severe whippig. [fat the ox, ‘hat 
most useiul animal, that most taithiul ser. ac of 








The committee feel it a further duty to no- 
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pre-eminent among the herd of the stall, whose ; 
tongue was never defiled by an indecent, or pro- 
fane word, whose breath was never polluted by 
the fumes of intoxication, and’ before whom the 
Egyptians bowed down in devout adoration, that 
the ox, I say, should be the object of the unmer- 
ciful scourge is an outrage upon that law, which 
has given to man dominion over the beasts of the 
field. 

After trying the oxen presented, onthe drag 
and on the plough, the committees have come to 
the following decision, and they make the fol- 
lowing awards. 

To Mark Morse, the committee award the 
first premium on Working Cattle. ‘Taking into 
view the age, form, size, strength and activity of 
his cattle, they came to this result. 

To Moses Greene is awarded the second pre- 
mium. His cattle are five years old, measure 7 
feet, 3 inches; they are remarkable for their 
strength ; and they work with a good degree of 
activity. They are in a high state for beef, 
though they have done the necessary work on 
his farm, the past season. 

To David Damforth is given the third premi- 
mium. His cattle are five years old, of large 
size, good form and discipline, great activity, and 
promise to be very useful. These points led to 
the decision. 

The fourth premium is awarded to John John- 
ston. His cattle are large, fleshy, strong, and 
performed his work very well. 

Other cattle richly deserved premiums ; and 
it was with some difficulty a selection was made. 
The committee, though past the meridian of 
life, decided as if they believed that advanced 
age was derogatory to character, or promising 
usefulness. Mr. B. Parker, and Mr. Joseph 
Kingsbury, presented no statements respecting 
their cattle, agreeably to the regulations pre- 
scribed. 

The ploughing match demands a few remarks. 
It was cause of regret that a more suitable piece 
of ground could not have been selected for the 
purpose. The land was laid out into plats of about 
one eigth of an acre each. Ihere was a little 
difference in their size, a little difference in the 
quality of the work, a little difference in goodness 
and breadth of the ploughs, anc a little difference 
tn the time of performing the work, The average 
time was from 10 to 11 minutes, exceeding in 
shortness of time what has ever been done before 
in this society. 

Fourteen yoke of cattle were entered for pre- 
miums, and thirteen entered the list for compe- 
tition. They all excelled in some points; iit 
as only four premiums were offered, the expecta 
tions of some must, of course, be disappointed. 
The general character of the working cattle was 
excellent ; and thcugh some of them could not 
draw a premium they could draw as much upon 
a drag, asthe most highly favored oxen. 

The progress, which is making in this depart- 
ment of stock is highly pleasing; and encoura 
ges the farmer to persevere in his exertions for 
improvement. It is hoped that all will give a 
hand to the work, in which they are all equally 
interested. 

Respectfully submitted by your committec. 

HUMPHREY MOOR, 
in, behalf of the committee. 
Francestown, Sefit. 25, 1823. 
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It has always been remarkable for its. typo- 
graphical accuracy and neatness of arrange ment ; 
qualities essential to the professional character 
of every printer, as well as to the satisfaction of 
readers.—We heartily wish we could accomplish 
for the American Farmer better reputation in 
these respects. 

For old acquaintance sake, and personal re- 
spect for a brother Editor, we give place to the 
following exposition of Mr. Green’s views, in re 
gard to some changes contemplated in the plan of 
the Maryland Gazette. —£dit. Am. far. 

To Mr. Monroe much praise must be accorded 
for that state of harmony, which has for some 
time past pervaded our country—so wise has 
been the course of policy that he has pursued, 


that he has satisfied all parties, and left us no-| 


thing to dispute about. So great then has been 
the change of circumstances which a few years 
have produced, not only in our own country, but 
in Europe also, that the Editor deems it no lon- 
ger necessary to continue his paper as the advo- 
cate of any particular political party. Its co- 
lumns will henceforth be often to all who may 
choose to avail themselves of them, without any 
other restrictions than requiring decency of lan- 
guage ; the avoiding of personalities, and cor- 
rectness gf composition. But it will be the pe- 
culiar object of the Editor to render his paper 
subservient to the best interests of his own state. 
—He wishes to make it emphatically a State 
Paper. By this expression, he means a paper, 
whose province it will be to uphold and maintain 
the honer and dignity of the state—to promote 
her prosperity by diffusing such information with 
regard to her resources and her means of inter- 


nal improvement, ashe may be enabled to obtain. ' 


As an indication of the future character of his. 
paper, he has given to it the new title of the 
State Register. 1t will in future become the re- 
pository of all state documeats, and of such other 
information as may tend to elucidate the history| 
of the state, or promote its improvement and) 
prosperity.—It will also be the object of the! 
Editor to present his patrons with the earliest in-| 
telligence, foreign and domestic ; and he will be 
particularly careful to devote a due portion of his 
paper tothe interests of Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, and Domestic Economy. 

With this statement ef his objects and his) 
views, the Editor submits his plan to the patron- 
age of the public—Shouwld it be favored with 
their support, he will endeavor not to disappoint 
the expectation that may be excited. 

If sufficient encouragement be afforded, the pa- 
per will be enlarged to an imperial size, and 
printed with a new type. 

—_a 0 
Purging Powder for Pigs. 

Jalap,idram. Should this be found insufficient, 
10 or 12 grains of scammony may be added, or 10 
grains of calomel ; but it is better, perhaps, to 
try the jalap alone first. It is difficult to drench 
a pig, but if it can be done, a solution of Epsom 
salt may be given, with a little castor oil, or an 
infusion of senna ; probably a solution of common 
salt would do, when there is nothing else, espe- 
cially if a little oil be given with it. 





Dog Mange. 
This disorder is very common in gogs, and may 
generally be cured by rubbing in the following 





i¢7 THE MARYLAND GAZETTE, print-| 
ed at Annapolis, the seat of Government of Ma 
ryland, is now the oldest newspaper existing on! 
this continent—It was established in the year’ 
1745, and has remained in the same family from 
jt¢ commencement to the present day, 


‘and then a little opening medicine. The mange *: 


liniment, keeping them on a wholesome diet, 
chiefly of vegetable food, and giving them aow 
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water, and well wiped with a dry cloth iminedi- 
ately after. When quite dry, apply the mange 
iniment, taking care to rub it well on every part, 
; here is an obstinate kind of mange, in which 
the skin appears of a bright red color, and some- 
‘umes scabby also. Here some internal remedies 
are required of the alterative kind, such ss Ethi- 
op s mineral, calomel, or even very small doses of 
sublimate, (from 1-8th to 1-4th of a grain.) 
Mange is sometimes extremely obstinate, and 
terminates in dropsy or consumption. 


Mange Liniment. 
Sublimed sulphur, - - 
Train Oil, - : - ° 
Oil of Turpentine, -  - 


FROM THE NEW-YORK STATESMAN, 
CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 

_ A friend has handed us proposals for publish- 
ing, by subscription, a work entitled the Vine- 
yard ; or, the art of cultivating the vine and 
ot making wine; by Jidliam Lee, for several 
years Consul for the United States at Bordeaux. 
This work will be comprised in one volume, of 
300 or 350 octavo pages, and contain the history 
of the vine from the earliest ages—the natural 
history, and the varieties most generally culti- 
vated—the climate, soil, and exposure of the 
best vineyards in Europe—the choice of plants, 
manner of planting, and of cultivating the vine 
—diseases of the vine, accidents, and the man- 
ner of preventing both, and of renewing the 
plants—and the whole process of preserving the 
fruit, and making wine and vinegar. ‘The whole 
will form a complete system for conducting a 
vineyard. 

Within the last year, we have had an oppor- 


1 ounce 
4 ounces 
4 ounce.-mik 





tunity of tasting the most delicious wines, made 
in different parts of the United States; and in 
the course of the present season, we have seen 
in two gardens, one at Brooklyn, and the other 
at West-Point, the strongest proofs that in our 
climate the grape may be cultivated in the great- 
est profusion, of an excellent quality, and with 
very little labour and expense. There is a sin- 
gle stock growing at Brooklyn, which at this 
moment bears $500 worth of grapes, while it 
has cost the proprietor scarcely as many cents 
for the cultivation, and at the same time fur- 
nished a most delightful arbor during the heat 
of summer. The vine is from North Carolina, 
and so far from degenerating, it appears to be 
improved by being transplanted to a more northi- 
ern latitude. 


ee — 1 | Le 


The show of fruit at the agricultural dinner 4 
Brighton was unusually fine this season.—Among 
the rarities, were some superb Lemons presented 
by the Rev. Mr. Bigelow, the products of his 
Green-house at Medford. The average weight 
of six of these was more than a pound each. 
One of them weighed no less than twenty two 
ounces, and measured fifteen and an half inches in 
the longer circumference, and thirteen inches 
round. The flavor ef the lemons was perfect; 
although the rind, it was remarked, was some- 
what thicker than inthoseimported. Other fruits 
were excellent in the kinds ; particularly grapes 
from the gardens of Messrs. Pomeroy, Perkins, 
and Cook ; several varieties of pears presented 
by the Hon. John Welles; wall-peaches from 





known by the dog almost constantly scratching! 
himself, and by the skin appearing moist, and 
sometimes scabby. The dog should be 


welljyear 1640. 
jscrubbed with soft soap and water, or ss a sei i ‘. 


the garden of Avr, Bigelow ; and last, not least, 
a basket of Bon Cretiens, tne proqguce of a pear- 
tree planted in Salem by Gov. £ndicot, about the 
“be last were presented by #. H. 
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MAMMOTH WHITE OAK, 
The following were the dimensions of a tree cut 
down in Hardy county, for the purpose of a shaft, 
to be used at Union Forge in thiscounty. 
The stump measured 4 feet 10 inches across, 
and 14 feet 6 inches in circumference. When 
dressed to haul home, 3 feet 4 inches at butt, 3 
feet 2 inches at top, and 25 feet long. It was as- 
certained to weigh 6 tous. 
The tree was brought from Devil’s Hele, 14 
miles from the forge, over a mountain road, on a 
wagon with six wheels, drawn by twelve horses. 

The trce was the growth of Mr. Sager’s land. 

Virginia paper. 

—aa 0 ee 

Mr. Peter Boynton, of Shelburn, Vermont, has 
raised the past season, upon three acres and one 
tenth of an acre of land, two hundred and /fif- 
teen bushels af winter wheat. A_ considerable 
portion of this crop has been sold for seed at $1 
50 cts per bushel, averaging from sixty-one and 
a half to sixty-four pounds per bushel, which is 
pretty good evidence of its quality. 
eee ) SS - 


Rot in Sheeft.—Dried Juniper Berries are the 
best antidote against this destructive epidemic. 
As soon as the slightest symptoms of it appear 
ina iock, a handful of these berries should be 


given for every two sheep per day, and to be con- 


tinued until all apprehension is removed. 


Bean Product—Three beans planted in the 
garden of Mr. Barnum, of Stockbridge, the past 
season, produced, the Ist, 180 pods; 2d, 200, and 
3d, 215, containing in all 2780 beans. 

——— Oa 
SPORTING INTELLIGENCE 

The two mile heats, which were run yes- 
terday over the Union Course, for the Jockey 
Club purse of $200, afforded as great sport as 
ever was witnessed since the establishment 
of this course—the three heats having been 
so closely and beautifully contested, that each 
horse in his turn was the favorite ; Sambo, to the 
astonishment of many, won, with apparent ease, 
the first heat, but not having sufficient strength 
and bottom to contend with the stock of Duroc, 
was forced to yield to his superior in Knicker- 
bocker, who had to contest every inch of the two 
last heats with a young horse, full brother to Sir 
Walter, owned by Mr. Badger. 

Knickerbocker, 2 1 1 


Sambo, 130 Time m. 8 
Restless, *3°S Ist heat, 3 53 
Sir Rock, bolted 2d heat, 3 50 
Hickory, 4 drawn Sd do. 4 il 
Mohawk, distanced J 

ED 0 ae 


Sporting Intelligence-—Yesterday was the 3d 
and last day of the races, over the Union Course, 
Long Island. The heats were four miles, for a 

urse of $500. Three horses started, viz. Mr. 
Paird’s sorrel mare Fancy, Mr. Colden’s bay 
mare Daffy, and Mr. Bate’s horse Prince. Fan 
cy took the lead, kept it the eight miles, and won 
the purse. The bay mare ran handsomely, and 
kept close behind Fancy fer seven miles, but 
gave up in the course of the last mile. Prince 
was no match for the mares, and was withdrawn 
after the first heat—Daily Adv. 

C3 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

M. CAREY respectfully informs the citizens 
of the United States, that he hopes to be able 
to publish, in the course of the ensuing year, a 
work for which he made considerable prepara- 


{hitherto been done in this journal. 


a tn _—— 


umes, 8vo.” * 

Any information, or communications calculat 
ed to facilitate the execution of this work, wil 
be thankfully received. Books ionned for 


turned uninjured. 
Such printers of newspapers as are favorable 


above once or twice. 
——< 0 ——_—- 
JONATHAN’S ACCOUNT OF THER 
CATTLE SHOV 
Did y’ever to the Cattle Show go? 


What kicking, and pushing an! goring— 
Cattle in pens—the pens in a row, 
And ternal great hogs, there, a snoring. 


lambs ; 


know) 
There’s sheep 

Sam’s ; 
Some natives—some ‘“* real Merino.” 


There’s a tug too, or trial of strength, 
With hawing and geeing and scolding, 
Just to twitch a great stone a foot’s length ; 


ing ! 


Then for ploughing they give a reward, 
And cute as a squirrel that burrows, 


sward, 
A turning the s/ickest of furrows. 


And then, sir, ina room that they’ve got, 
There’s an “ ocean of notions” display’d, 
There’s blankets, and stockings and—what not ; 
That the folks in their houses have mace. 


There’s bonnets, both of straw and of grass, 
And cloth too, of woollen and linen, 


glass 
That gals for themselves have been spinning. 


There’s hats, and there’s shoes, and there’s 
leather, 

And there’s——TI can’t tell half now, I fear— 

Got a prize—gee ho! altogether! 

And Id go to the show twice a year. 

New-Hampshire Patriot. 





History of Religious Persecutions, in two vo- 


the 
purpose will be carefully preserved, and re- 


to this undertaking, are requested to insert the 


There’s sheep too; ewes and weathers and 
Some ucks ; (some are’n’t in jens far ’s I 


of the Dons—some Uncle 


flaw! haw buck!—why don’t ye!—gee gold- 


Off start the ploughs, cut through the green 


And there’s yarn and there’s thread, smooth as 





ments in agriculture, mcst sedulously to pursue 
agricultural trials of this substance, in every 
-|way. Its usefulness both to preserve health, and 
i}to cure or palliate diseases, in our domestic anui- 
mals, has been long known in this country. But 
our knowledge in this regard, is yet imp rtect. 
i have long believed that the absence of various 
‘jdiseases amoung our stock, is attributable to the 
general use of Salt, both in their food and in 
remedies or preventives, 

“I think the republication of the pamphiet here, 
will be of public benefit; and that you will, of 
course, be remunerated for the expense. Con- 
sistently with the credit of the press, the cheap- 
er you can afford it, the more widely its circula- 
tion willextend. I conccive that agricultural as- 
sociations could not doa more important service 
to the object of their respective institutions, than 
that of encouraging your republication; by ta- 
king a number of copies for gratuitous distribue 
tion. But this should not prevent every farmer 
whose circumstances will afford it, (and there 
are few indeed of a contrary description) from 
buying the pamphlet for his own use, and to pro- 
mote the interests of his art. 

Iam, Your very obedient Servant, 
RICHARD PETERS, 
Messrs. M. Carty anp Son.” 
———<a> 0 <a 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 
To be observed at the Cattle Show, Exhibition of 

Manufactures, Ploughing Match, and Pub- 

lick Sale of animals and manufactures on Wed- 

nesday the 3th and Thursday the 6th of No- 

vember, 1823. 

The members. of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society, and all persons willing to become meme 
bers, will meet at the Marvland Tavern, four 
miles from Baltimore on the Frederick ‘Turns 
pike road, at 9 o’clock, .\. M. to receive their 
badges from the Committ ce of Admission, at the 
entrance of the inclosure, on payment of the 
annual contribution of a sum vot /ess than two 
doliars. 

2. All stock entered for premium, or for sale, 
must be put into the pens, before 9 o’clock, A. M. 


jof the first day under the direction of the mar- 


shals who will be distinguished by blue sashes, 

3. Gentlemen who have fine animals, though 
not intended for premium will gratify the socie- 
ty by exhibiting them in the pens, appropriated 
tor that purpose by the trusices. 

4, The owners of stock are requested not to 
remove them from the pens, without previously 
conferring with the trustees. 











WEDS WAR RIB. 
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BALTIMORE, Fripay, OcToxeER 31, 1823. 


}o~ Tue Water Cartr.—The remarks on this 
subject will be read with satisfaction, especially 
by those of our patrons who reside in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea, bay, or salt water rivers, 
but the importance of contrivances, to facilitate 
the transportation and application of salt water, 
will be better understood and appreciated, when 
the value of salt itself, both as a manure, and as 
a wholesome condiment for the food of domes- 
tic animals, is more fully explained than it has 
For this pur- 
ose we have commenced making some extracts 
rom a pamphlet on THE USES OF SALT IN AGRI- 


Peters, who says of it in a letter to Messrs. M. 
ers! and Sons, the publishers: 
** There is enough to satisfy the most incredu- 





tions a few years since, viz: “ Sketches of a 


CULTURE, republished at the instance of Judge pin 


5. Allarticles of domestic and household man- 
facture, must be exhibited on the firstday of the 
show, between the hours of ten and twelve. 

6. Machinery and articles coming under the 
head of “new inventions,” will be exhibited on 
the lot adjoining the inclosure. 

7. Butter and fermented liquors, will be de- 
livered to the trustees, early on the first day, un- 
der a private mark or seai, as it is intended that 
the owners shail not be known, until the com- 
mittees have formed their decision. 

8. Competitors in the ploughing matches, are 
requested to announce themselves before twelve 
o’clock on the first day, to the committee hay- 
ing Charge of that object. 

9, Specimens of premium crops, must be deli- 
vered where practicable, on the first day of the 
exhibition, together with the necessary certifi- 
cates and vouchers to the committee appointed 
that case. 

10. The owners of stock are requested to fur- 
nish placards, to be fixed on the pens, giving as 
far as practicable, the pedigrees of their animals, 








lous ; and to stimulate the friends to improve- with the manner in which they have been reared 
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11. An auctionee will be employed by the So- 
ciety, to bid off the animals and articles on sale, 
free of charge to the owners ; who are, howev- 
er, expected to attend themselves to the delivery 
of the property and the collection of their own 
monies. 


A 








12. The Trustees not acting on Committees, ! 
will meet at their table, within the inclosure, at 9) 
o’clock A. M. on each day, to whom all persons! 
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The trial of Pofie’s Zhreshing Machine will take/ 
place as soon on the first day, as the committee 
on machinery shall have been organised. The 
premiums will be delivered immediately after the 
ploughing match on the second day. 

On that day the Society will dine together on 
the ground, and after dinner the exhibition will 
close with an address from Gen. R. G. Harper, 
prepared at the request of the Trustees, on the 


having business with the society, will, in case of| affairs of the Society, and the prospects and in- 


need, apply for information. 

13. The various committees will be expected 
to withhold their decision, until they shail be 
formally conveyed in their Reports. 

14. The Reports of the Committees will be 
made to the Society, and the premiums will be 
distributed by the President at the close of the 
ploughing matches, after which an election will 
be made of officers for the ensuing year. The 
Society will then dine together, and the proceed- 
ings will close with an Address, to be delivered 
by Gen. R. G. Harper, at the instance of the 
Frases. 

15. The inclosure is intended exclusively for 
the use of the committees, members of the Society, 
invited persons, and the owners of stock, and 
their attendants.—But the fields around the in- 
closure, commanding a perfect view of all things 
exhibited, will be free to all. 


JAMES CARROLL, Jr. ) Committee 
J. W. M‘CULLOH, of Arrange- 
J. S. SKINNER. ment. 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 


The races have passed, and with no occurrence 
tq excite regret at the manner in which they 
were conducted. ‘These only can find fault, who 
object to the thing itse/f—about the use of such 

ublic exhibitions people may differ in opinion, 
Fat in this case, the managers have taken care 
that no argument shall be established on the 
abuse of this amusement against the legitimate 
use of it. 

But the publick attention is now invited to an 
exhibition about the use and value of which, no 
doubt exists with any portion of the community— 
we mean the Cattle Show and Fair, for the exhi- 
bition and sale of domestic animals, househol 
manufactures, &c. &c. on Wednesday next.— 
This association is connected with all the most 
substantial and best interests of Society, and has 
no tendency to generate a single bad passion or 
immoral! habit. 

When it is considered how far the labour and 
expense of originating these exhibitions in Ma- 
aed. devolved on a few individuals, it is but 
fair that now, when their practicability and use- 
fulness have been demonstrated, they shovid 
be sustained by the countenance and support 
of the community at large—cvery class whereof 
is in some way or other benefitted by improve- 
ments in the processes, implements and produc- 
tions of agriculture. 

We are authorised to state that there will be 
for sale at the exhibition, a number of sheep of 
the Bakewell and Merino bloods, and young hor- 
ses, together with young cattle of the North De- 
yon and Improved Short Horn breeds, and fat 
cattle of superior qualities. Arrangements are 
also made for a fair test and display of Pope’s 
Threshing Machine, by the kindness of Mr. An- 
derson, who gives the use of his barn for that 

urpose—and well contested ploughing matches 
with oxen and with horses on ground well adapt- 
ed to the purpose, will give to thescene additional 
variety and attraction. 

The — sale of live stock will commence 
at 3 o’clock on the first day of the exhibition. The 
ploughing match with oxen and with horses, will 
commence at ten o’clock om the second day.— 


terests of American agriculture, 
enn 0 ee 
COMMODORE PORTER. 
The trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society, participating the common pleasure, ex- 
perienced by their fellow citizens, on the safe ar- 
rival of Commodore Porter, after such severe 
sickness and exposure—and recollecting his effi 
cient services at their last exhibition, have invi- 
ted him to attend the exhibition on Wed- 
nesday next, and have requested his aid to de- 
cide on the claims of those who may compete for 
the premiums offered for agricultural machinery, 
and new and useful inventions. It is hoped that 
his appointment on the grand Union Canal Com- 
mittee will not prevent his attendance here, as 
the Cattle Show closes on the 6th and the Canal 
Committee cannot weli be organised before the 7th, 
— —a 1 
CANTON RACES. 

Turrp Day.—For the purse of one thousand 
dollars, produced on Friday last, the best run- 
ning which has yet been witnessed. The racers 
which started were Col. Johnson’s mare Betsey 
Richards, General Winn’s sorrel horse Sumpter, 
and Mr. James Howard’s brown horse Jim Crack, 
They set out at the hour appointed, Betsey Rich- 
ards in front, and Sumpter and Jim Crack close 
behind. Betsey Richards preserved her lead and 
came out ahead at the end of the heat—but the 
interest was greatly increased by the handsome 
performance of Jim Crack, and the close match 
of his speed with Sumpter, each being at times 
before the other during the rounds. The time 
of running the first heat—(four miles) was eight 
minutes, Ave seconds. 

Inthe start of the second heat, Sumpter was 
fora moment in front ; but Betsey Richards soon 
shot ahead and retained her advantage with ap- 
parent ease throughout the heat. 

— 0 ae - 
WASHINGTON RACES. 

Frrst Day.—The purse of $500, four mile 
heats, was won by Mr. Johnson’s Betsey Rich- 
ards, in two heats beating Mr. Winn’s Sumpter 
with apparent ease, though the heats were well 
contested—the race being said to be a better one 
than that run betwen the same two horses at Bal- 
timore. 

Seconp Day.—Mr. Winn’s horse Vanity took 
the purse of $200. 

Mr. Wilson’s Eaperiment, Mr. Ramsay’s 
Doubtful, and Mr. Stonestreet’s Cornwallis, 
were distanced the first heat. 

In the second heat, Dr. Thornton’s Southern 
clifise was distanced, and the heat was won 
with great ease by Mr. Winn’s Vanity, beating 
Mr. C. Strother’s Atalanta. 

— 2.0 
PRICES CURRENT—correcreD WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard street, 
from wagons, $6 87 4—fine do. $6 373—Wharf, do. 
26 25— White wheat, $1 20 to 130—Red do. $112 
to $1 1s—Lawler, $1 17 to $1 22—Washington 
white, $1 20 to $1 35—Rye, 44 to45 cts—Corn, 
41 cts.—wharf Oats, 33 cts— wagon Outs, 35 cts. 
—Beef, 6 cts. per lo.—Live Cattle, $5 to $5 50, 
per cwt.—Bacon, hog round, $12 50—Pork, $7 50 
per c.1b.,6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 4 to 5 cts, 





per lb.—Beans, retail, $1 60, cargo price, 1 124— 





[Qctober 31,1828. 
——aien, 





Peas, retail, 75 a 80 cts., cargo price 58 a 60 cts, 
—Red Clover Seed, $6--Orchard Grass do. $2 50 
Herds’ Grass do. $2 50---Timothy do. $4—- 
Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cents—-Whiskey, from 
the wagons, 33 cents per gallon including the 
barrel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32cts—Peach do, 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, No. 1, $6 50, very dull, 
No. 2, do. $5 to $5 50, do—Herrings, No. 1, 
$2 50 per bbl., very dull No. 2, $2 25 do.—Fine 
Salt, 75 cents per bush., coarse, do. 70—But- 
ter, (firkin) 14 cts. per lb.—Eggs, 124 cts. per 
doz.—New Hay, $14 per ton, old do $16— 
Straw, $9. 

MaryLanD Tosacco.—No Sales—Kentucky 
4 to 6 cents, and scarce. 








For Sale at Auction. 

The tollowing valuable animals of improved 
blood, will be sold by auction on the 5th day of 
November next, at the Maryland Tavern jour 
miles from Baltimore, on the Frederick road, at 
3 o’clock, P. M. 

THE FULL BLOODED STUD HORSE, 
Top Gallant five years old, of great beauty, and 
very gentle.—The colts of this blood are as re- 
markable for their excellence under the saddle, 
as they are for the turf. 

THE FULL BLOODED GELDING, Speed- 
well, two years old, by old Top Gallant, from a 
fui} biloodeu Virginia mare. 

A FULL BLOODED ALDERNEY BULL, 
being calved 5 months after his mother—landed 
at Baltimore from Gucrnsey. 

TWO FULL BLOODED BULLS, of the 
‘mixed breed of the Devon and the Alderney ; 
both the sires and the dams were imported. 

A FULL BLOODED HEIFER, from an AI- 
derney cew and Devon bull. 

A FULL BLOODED DEVON HEIFER, 2 
years old, in calf by a Devon bull. 

SIX HEIFERS, half bloods of the Alderney 
breed, in calf by an Alderney bull, 

SIX HEIFERS, three quarter and half bloods 
of the Devon breed, in calf by a Devon bull. 

THREE BULL & THREE HEIFER calves 
of three quarters blood, of the Devon breed. 

i7- Cash for all purchases unde’ $100, will 
be required—three months credit for all above 
$100, and under $200—and six months for all 
above $200—interest, with approved endorsers, 
payable at Baltimore. 

For any ether particulars, apply to J. S, Skin- 
ner, Editor of the American Farmer. 

J. G. WALMSLEY, 
manager for R. Caton, at his farm at Brookland 
Wood 


Brookland Wood, October 29, 1823. 








Improved Stock. 

The following young stock will be offered on 
sale at the Exhibition of the Maryland Agricultu- 
ral Society, to be held next week, viz: 

Two fillies, from a celebrated Tom mare, one 
4 years, and the other 2 years old. 

One filly, from a full blood Virginia mare, 2 
years old. 

Twocolts, from a handsome country mare, one 
4 years, and the other three years oid. 

The sire of the above mentioned animals, was 
the beautiful imported Arabian horse, ARAB. 

A colt from a full blood Virginia mare, sire the 


and well grown. 

A mare mule, from a fine large mare, by thé 
imported Maltest jack, Sancho, 

A very superior young bull, 8 months old, from 
an excellent cow, sire the “ improved short horn” 
bull Champion. 

Two haif blooded Alderny heifers, 18 months 
old, from good cows, sire “ Mark Anthony.” 





full blood horse Clifton; he is 15 months old and & 
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AGRICULTURE. 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
REPORTS 
Of the Committees of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Society, ae to the premiums awarded at 
the Cattle Show and exhibition of Manufac- 
tures, held at Brighton, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 15th and 16th of October, 1823. 


First Committee, on Fat Oxen, Bulls, and bull 
calves. The President, assisted by Hezekiah 
Gates, Esq. of Marlborough, and —— Perry, 
Esq. 

As chairman of the committee on certain de- 
scriptions of live stock, I am about to report the 
decisions of that committee, and to award the 
premiums to the successful competitors. 

Before doing it, however, I hope I may be in- 
dulged with some pretatory remarks. They will 
be as short as I can make them, because I know 
the impatience of those who hope to find that 
they are among the fortunate, and I have not 
the vanity to believe, that I have the power ei- 
ther to instruct or entertain you—what I shall 
say, will be directed solely to the object of re- 
conciling those who may be disappointed, not 
only in the awards of /his committee, but in 
those of all my brethren, and their assistant 
judges. . 

It would not do to compare this exhibition to a 
lottery, for that woulc imply the absence of all 
skill, and judgment, and anxiety to do right ; 
while in this case, every expedient has been 
adopted to secure competent skill, to exercise 
the soundest judgment, and with the deepest de- 
sire to give a just and impartial decision. We 
select the most experienced judges of animals— 
men, above temptation, or bias. They under- 
take this laborious and unthankful office, with- 
out the hope, or the wish, of any other reward, 
than the promotion of the public good. We 
choose the best farmers as judges of working cat- 
tle, andploughing. We seck out the ablest and 
most skilful mechanicians, (need I name such 
menas Mr. Moody, of Waltham, and Mr. Alger, 
of South Boston?) to judge of new inventions— 
we invite experienced importers or venders of 
manufactured goods, to examine the various and 
constantly increasing articles, which the ingenui- 
ty and taste of a country, preeminently distin- 
guished for its inventive powers in objects of sci- 
ence and taste, the country of Fulton, and of a 
greater name, of Perkins, are constantly adding 
to the common stock. 

It would seem, then, that we have done every 
thing in our power to secure intelligent and im- 
partial awards—yet it must be seen and felt by 
every ane, that in one respect, and in one re- 
spect only, a cattle show resembles a lottery— 
that point of resemblance is, that as in a lottery, 
so in these exhibitions, there are many blanks, 
and but few prizes—and would any fair man, and 
disinterested friend to agriculture and manufac- 
tures wish it to be otherwise ? Would it be de- 
sirable, that a// should draw prizes? There 
would be an end at once to ali competition—there 
would be no reward to those, who by patient 
care, and cultivated ingenuity, had reared su- 
perior animals, or produced a fabric of superior 
beauty and durability. “The very intent of these 
shows is to discriminate and reward superior ex- 
ertions, and to encourage those who have come a 
lit//e short ot the prize. this year, to make their ut 
most efforts toexcel in another. It cannot be too 
often rc peated, that the task of judging is as dedi- 
cate, as it islaborious and unthankful. It is un- 
thankiul, because the disufsvinted much out- 
number the succesajul candidates. It is also un- 





————— A 





your patience for these details, which seemed to 
ie, however, necessary, 


ly (though not often) differ from the fudlic opi- 
nion—yet an intelligent and impartial public, and 
a fair and generous competitor will admit the se- 
rious Gifficulties in the case, and that it is scarce- 
ly possible, that all men will think alike as to 


We award the first premium fora fat ox, to 
Asa Pond, of Petersham—weight 2597 





the deauty of an animal, any more than they] pounds, S30 
agree in the relative beauty of their wives and} The second premium for a fat ox, to Samuel 
children,—neither will they be more likely to} Bowen, of Adams, in Berkshire, 5 
agree in the other qualities of the animals, their] The third premium for a fat ox, to Amos 
{aptitude for labor, their disposition to fatten—] Davis, of Groton—weight 2200, 1s 


The first premium for bulls, to Col. Jaques, 
ot Charlestown, for his red bull, called 
Middlesex, out of Celebs, owned by him, 30 
The second premium to Samuel Keir, of 
Charlton, for his bull out of Holderness, 
owned by Gorham Parsons, Esq. of Brigh- 
ton, and much approved in that part of 


fand still less, can uniformity of opinion be ex- 
‘pected in the varied and ever changing forms, so 
farbitrary asin fancy articles of manufacture. 

Having made these general remarks, applica- 
ble to all my friends and associates,—I will add 
one ortwo peculiarly adapted to my own branch 
of inquiry and decision. 








As tu fat cattle, there can be little difference} Worcester, 20 
of opinion. The animal has then run through;The third premium to Col. Jaques, of 
his course—has performed his destined, and} Charlestown, for his bull out of Celebs, 
faithful and invaluable labors, to man, and by a _ Called “ Yankee,” 10 
chard, but inevitable fate, he is to be submitted The first premium for bull calves, we award 
‘to the knife, and the sinews and muscles which) to Jacob Sawyer, of Westminster, for @ 
turned the sod, are to be converted into the sus-| dive bull calf of a breed that has often 
itenance of man. He is, when so fatted, in his! gained our premiums, weighing at 7 months 
most perfect state, and skilful men (such asI _ old, 725 pounds, 15 
have had the pleasure to be associated with,)can The second premium for bull caives is 
then decide, which animal is, on the whole, the awarded to John Brown, of Dudley, for a 
best. They can do this with so much accuracy, bull calf of the Holderness breed, 10 
that they can day the ox (as the phrase is) with- The third premium for bull calves is award- 
in a score of pounds of his actual weight, and ed to Silas Stone, of Sherburne, Middle- 
they can even decide in most cases the quantity Sex, for a calf out of Fill-pail’s progeny, 
of fat, or tallow, which will be found in parts ownedby Mr. Abner Wheeler—Note, Fill 
concealed from the eye. { pail was presented to the Society by Col. 

Not so as tothe 6u//. In judging of a bull,,; ‘Thorndike, and imported from the Ne- 
many properties, or qualities, are tobe taken in-, therlands. His progeny in the third de- 
tothe estimate—his carriage, whether erect or gree inherit fully his qualities, 5 


grovelling—his temper, whether ferocious or 
tractable—his eye, whether full or sunken—his There were several other fine bull calves, 
neck and head, whether thin and delicate, or!among which I am_ requested by the committee 
thick and fleshy—his coat, whether coarse, like to notice that of Nathan Nichols, of Malden, 
that of a buffalo, or fine like that of a full out of Ccelebs ; that of William Dodge, and 
blooded racer—his limbs, whether stubbed and that of Daniel Stephens, of Marlborough. 
thick, like those of an elephant, or delicate de-, 
noting activity and power, like those of an an-' 
telope—his forehead and chest, whether deep 
and powerful, indicating that he will produce @ 
iprogeny calculated to tear up the stiffest soil, 
and to remove the heaviest rocks—and a hind 
quarter, fitted with muscles, which when prop- 
erly loaded with fat, will furnish an abundance’ It will be seen by this enumeration, that even 
of delicious food. There are many minor pro- the second and third crosses, from the imported 
perties, such as the straitness, and breadth of bulls, have carried the premiuus, and yet it 
the back, and the elevated insertion of the tail, Was not in any degree owing to any influence 
known to good judges, which I forbear to notice. which I, as a trustee, exerted over two very re- 
But my enumeration will satify any reasonable spectable citizens trom the intcrior—I am only 
mind, that it is not size alone which can deter- the organ to communicate their epinion, care- 
mine the preference, and that it is no light or,fully formed, and cautiously expressed. {t wiil 
trifling task to decide upon the properties of that however, be seen, that some native bull calves, 
noble animal, the bull—the parent, and the most/of a superior stock, carried the two first premi- 
important parent, of our most valuable domestic/ums—a proof that we need selection and care 
animal. I would not be misunderstood, when ljonly, to make our own breed equal to any we 
call him the most important parent, 1 mean it,could import. Yet we must rejoice at the op- 
simply in ‘his sense—while one cow can only}portunity we have had to cross our breed with 
transmit either her good or bad qualities to eightjthe most improved of foreign countries. If no 
or ten individuals, a good or bad bull, may con-!other effect should be produced, than that of exe 
vey his good or bad properties, to some hun-jciting attention to the improvement of eur na- 


Among many excellent bulls not included in 
the premiums, were a bull from Denton, by the 
Hon. Mr. Welles ; Jupiter a white bull, of Col. 
Jaques—The bull of Henry Rice, Esq. of the 
same breed, and anative bull, exhibited by Da- 
vid Perham. 





dreds. 

The remarks I have made as to bulls, are 
equally applicable to du// calves, with one ex- 
ception, which I beg every intelligent farmer to 
weigh. Bull calves are impericct animais ina 
state ol growth, often preternatural growth—as 
in man, we find children, often disproportioned, 
when growing, and at mature age oi the most 
perfect proportions ; so bull calves of little pro 
mise, often become pericct specimens of their 
species, and the most perfect calves, when 
young, not anfrequently prove a.storted, or coarse 





thankful because tlie committees may occasional- 


Vou. 5.—33, 





or ordinary, when arrived at inaturity. 1 entreat 


tive stock, all the care and expense hitherto be- 
stowed would be only as the chaffis tothe plump 
and healthy grain. 

JOHN LOWELL, Chairman, 


N. B. There was a cow exhibited, owned by 
Charles Vaughan, Esq. of Hallowell, which for 
several accouuts, did not come within the | «t+ of 
our premiusis.—Yet it would be improper vot to 
notice her—she was from an tmported breed, of 
great value, and she was without yucstion one 
of the most perfect animals ever exhivited in 
brighton, 
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gee — - a a ee mm tee er 
A FINK COW. The committee noticed with much pleasure 
In a note attached «© the Keport of the ‘rs vo oth very fine cows, one bel agin ; to tine 
committee on stock, exhibited at the late Brig n. Johan W elles, 1e other to Mr. Luke Fiske. 
ton ¢ e Show, of wh Mr. Le lwaschai ihere were twenty-four heifers entered tor 
Man, mn eis taken icow ¢ yited, « miums, ana your Cc ymmiittee had oily thre 
by Charles Vaucshan, bsg. of [1 vel, “*t cmiums to award. Among so many very hiv 
an in x sata ud breed, « reat value, and without}animals, they found Me <tremely difficult to ce 
qu on one of the most pertect iimals ever ex-| ide, and regretted that no cistincticn had been 
vibited it Brighton his cow, we learn, has} nade in the premiums between those which 
since been slaughtered, and her weight was a id calyved {those which had not. But tak 
follows: | jing auto vi every circuimstauce, they have 
liide 79 Ibs. | en indaced toaward the first premium of S13 
Tallow 98 jto Mr. Samuel Ja uc of € hart stown, for hes 
179) . . ituli blooded short horned heiter of 16 months 
li hind quarters | he 2d premium of sl0 to Major Benianin 
Lor mu | necicr of Framingham, for his part blooded 
1%5 J) ' oo lhe croft 14 months old. 
— Phe od premitua Of S7 to Col. Joseph Val 
8 whole weight. Jentine oi Hopkinton, ior his native heifer of 17) 
This fine animal, we are ass red, h I it] } | ' 
grass all the season, u no prove li Ihe ¢ nmi tee were highiy picase d with se- 
within a tes eeks Phis ‘act, co rod injveras other heifers, and regret that they could’ 
addition to her veautimml form, must place her rd more premiums. bb feel desirous 
high in the estine.ctior ( joes of neat « Jof novcing tm a particular manner the five heit-! 
tle. it proves:her to have iw oftiiose animalsicrs by Denton, owned by his ifonor Levi Lin- 
which possess a great aputuce to fatten, a in, of SVorcester, also Ave jelters oifered vy | 
held in high estimation | mdicious and calcula-;the H john Welles of Dorchester, 1 by John 
ting graziers—Aditor View england Farmer, |Pierce sq. of Roxeury ; é by Jacoo Knapp iisq. | 
: a jof the same town; 1 by Geore L. Stearns, of} 
{EPCGRK LY No, IT. } Medford; 1 by Samuei Brooks of Brighton; 1 
The committee on milch ws, heifers, sheep|by the Rev. Lemuel Capen, of South Boston; 1 


j. by Dr. Codman, 
ded young heifers by 


of Dorchester, and two full 
Col. Samuel Jaques of 


and swine, consisting of 


Willard Gay, Esq. of Dedhain, and Abner dio 


i 
Wheelcr, } Sq f Framip sham, report: A stown, 
That there were three premiums offered for in eiding the premiums on Merino Sheep, 
milch cows, for which there were twelve can- they have been governed more bv the fineness 
es , . 


have ot the fleece on every part of the same, 
following manner— the size and appearance of the animal, 
the Rev. John B. theretore awarded 
WV hi f Fast Sudburv—2d do. 0 to the Rev. ; " 
“ hite f last ey - ad de § he t saad To Samuel the firat 
san Sape yy South ston—od do. » to 5 
Samuel ved ' "§ —- e Duchesof M irl- pre mium for the best Merino ram, $1 
Henry Rice, of Boston, fo 1@ Vuchesor . ‘To Samuel Jaques, of Charlestown, the 2d do. 10 
yoro’. eh ‘ . ; j r t he 1, 
Mr. White who received the first premium To Samuel Henshaw. of Baston, the first o 
actly - ; : : r Merino Ewes, 0| 
* Stutement under Oalh— 


a. e folle il rg . : al 
= gy gpa eager er .. Lo Samuel kaques, of Charlestown,the 2d do. 1} 
Mr. Ne 1 Smith | 


long deliberation they than by 


and have 


didates, and aiter 
awarded the premiums inthe 
The Ist premium of S30 to 


Henshaw, of Boston, 


— T- 
? 





remium 


| 
ieeciers direc 
~ without 


jsttaw in 


_PNovember 7, 1823 


state 
varded to 
unter them 


Mr. Parsons desires the conmittee to 
re agus eS the pre niams 
iim for his swine, having intended to 


! he 


tor exhibition only. 


All which is respectfully sub 
KE. HERSY 


mitted 
DiRBY, Chiuirman, 
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BRIGHTON, Octover 16, 1823. 


The Committee on Agricultural Inventions, 
Report: 

hat aniong the articles preseated of this 
lescription, Safford’s straw cut c is in their 
pinion entitled to the Society’s -remium, trom 
S zreat stinplicity as well as its effectual ope- 


ration. Phe motion is communicated to the 


ly by adouole threaded iron screw, 
Dands or aay complicate! tiacainery, 


Che knives are flat and obi and ailixed to 


Og, 
ithe muuus of au iron wheel, and axed and un- 
‘hxea, an! reculated with the ereatest ease.— 
Che whole expense of the machine is fiteen 


dollars. It is siid that it will cu a bushel of 


aminute; anl tne tesiimonais in its 


favor are of Tie most lecisive Cuaricter, given 
yy persons well acqaainted with tre use oi such 
nachines, who certify that “it exceeds any 
ther they have ever seen, forche cucss, sim- 
ticity, despatch and duraoility.” Your co nmit- 
tee theretore award to Mr. Safford the Society’s 


premium of 520, 

A machine, called Jaquith’s threshing machine, 
vas presented tor premium by tne inventor. It 
is chierly characterized by its being the applica- 
tion of the same wheels to the action or flails, 
which are fed by veer, or bands. Uhe overae 
tion of the machine is very simple ind effectual, 
uid in the opinion of your Comittee is the best, 

hich has yet been presented, for mowed grain, 
Its expense isthirty-five dollars, when prepared 
for the hand, and seventy-five dollars when -pre- 
yared tor the horse power. Your committee 
leem it entitled, and accordingly award a pre- 
nium of $20—the vroprietor adducine ex i- 


cates, to the satisfaction of the chairman, that 


His isa native cow, raised b he machine has been used and approved by some 
of Sudbury, is nine ye old, snd cameino his There were several other lots of Merinoes, vractical firmer 
possess: on i in the itig 1821. She calved on all of which the com nittee thought verv highly Walter Janes presented for premium, a corn 
ay 28th of May, the calf was killed the 11th of, several of which were very much superior in} shelling nachine, the principal conponent parts 
July. She his furnished 1561bs. 9 oz. of but- size and anpearance to the ones to which thev/of which were a fluted cast iron cylinder hung 
ter, besides furnishing the family with a supply have awarded the premiums, ut the quality of) under the segment of another fluted cast iron in- 
of Sng Weight of one quart of her milk 2) their wool was not of such exquisite fineness verted cylinder. Without a te npting furtherto 
Ybs. Weight of milk given ima day when the throughout. There were uo Merijo or native particulatize its conformation, vour com nittee 
calf wasa weck old, besides what h rp l take, wethers offered for premiums—They were much deem it sufficient to state that it performed its 
35. ib. 8f0z. Weight of miik whea the caif was gratified by the appearance of four long wooiled operations well, and is in their opinion an aseful 
three weeks old 3: 5; 1302. We ight of milk sheep from the Netherlands, imported by Col.) machine. Your committee do not however, 
fivenon the day after the calf was le ca 0 lbs. Jaques, who has made great exertions to intro- deem it so decidedly, if at all superior to ma- 
On the 27th of S sep t. weight of mil ilk given in duce fine breeds of sheep into the country, but!chines, for a similar purpose used in this vicinity, 


one day, 38 lbs. 12 ozs. 15 qts. 1 pt. On: the 11th as the Society have not offereda premium for 


ef Oct. 36 lb. 14 m9 31-5 gills.—From this it sheep of that kind, they conld not award any. 
; . y sli : : 
5 ¢ t * me we nh G ) i y = ° , 
PI pears that a nean 1s ¢ tcl re > * ' ra he comimittee award for the best boar, the | 
' } > WwW > CA Wa 111e Oo . ‘ . - 
the cow from the time when he 7 7 ° Ist premium t Gorham Parsons, Esq; for I, 
the present is 48 lbs aay. Italso appears that 


sCobvetan Wellington boar $12) 


when the cal! wn eo pewte, ett miik at the For = ie d best to Silas Dudley, of Sutton sh 
‘ate of a barrel of 52 yvallons beer ‘asure 1 aa ‘of caoh¢ 

rate of a barre! { + gallons cer meas ,  Yorthe 3d, to Francis Moore, of Brighton 

$ 1-3 days, and that she now gives milk at the For the best Sow 





to Silus Dudley, of Sutton 12 
ext the 2d best, to Gorham Parsons, Esq for 


vate of a barrel tu 8 Gays and 8-9 of a day. 


Mr Capen who received the second premium, his Leicester suw 8 
state der oath that his cow was_raised by ,....’- 44 . 
stated UnCE ) $ = For the 3d, oe & WW, Pomeroy, Esq. of 
himsclf, is fron superior native cow and a bull srighton 
of the Hon. John Welles’s stock—is eight years ms 


For the best store pigs, to Josiah P. Kenny, 

of Roxbury, the Ist premium 1 
For the 2d best, te Luke Fiske, of Waltham 
For the best spayed sows, four in number, 
to T 


old, calved the 
wished 202 lbs 
of milk has been about 
rich quality. 

Mr. Rice stated it his cow by 
three years old last February, she 
17; she has given from the 
the 15th Oct. 65 cays, 248 
2-1 5 Ibs. per day. 


2d May, since which she has fu r-| 
of butter ; her greatest quantity 
16 quarts per day, of very 
. P. Mariam, of Concord 20 
Denton was 

calved July! 
9th of ts 
31 Ibs. milk, averagi: 


[Your committee were much pleased with the 

tojappearance of these animals. Mr. M. furnished 
g ithem witha description in writing of his mode of 
“leper ation.) 


jas to justify 
lthough they 





them in ee any premgum ; al- 
deem it well adapted for its purnose, 

A shearing machine, pt esented by Joha T. 
Cambridge, of Spring field, Vermont, the opera- 
tion of which is chief y characterized by ihe 

1orizontal motion and slidins action of the knife, 
by which it differs from similar machines in 
jcommon use in our manifactories. It is a ma- 
chine extremely handsome in its structure, and 
periorms its work well—but not coming under 
the head of agricultural implements, is not em- 
»vaced within the sphere of the premiums, or the 
authority of the Society. 

The same remark applies to a machine de- 
nominated ‘“‘Jenck’s Alleviator.” This you 
Committee apprehend to be a very excellent 
invention, and is very powerfully recommended 
by Dr. Warren, of Boston, and others, for the 
raising of persons. whose limbs. are fractured, 
while in bed, with great ease and safety. While 
your Committee consider ita machine of great 





practical utility in hospitals and sick chambers, 
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within the objects or power 
cward to it a premium. ° 


wn ee 


thev deem it not 


wo 33.] 


this >ociety to 


Various azricuitural machines were presented 
for exhibition only—among these your Commit 
tce particularly notice Mr. Pope’s threshing/To Mary Ann Plimton, of Medfield, for a 
machine, which on a iormer year oltained the 
it has been since impros 
ed, and now can thresh, as it is stated, with 
meu,! tra 


Society’s premiuina, 


hand and th issistance of threc 


pow er 


from eight to ten bushels of grain per hour 
‘ication of a horse pow 
ur, trom ten to fifteen’ To Lavina Sweet, of Foxborough, for a Bon- 


and enlarged, t» the 
er, will thresh per 
bushels of whcat, and trom fifteen to twenty 
rye or oats. 


Messrs. Lincoln Fearing & Co, also present- 
a voriety of agricultural im 
oughs, Eastnau’s) Rug 


ed tor €x.tbitvon 
plements, Cousisting o 


i rks, | 


straw cutter, trom alti nore, and Curtis’s churn, To 


from Connecticut ; al) of them to be tound 
their excetlent an 


cultural implemen 


extensive collection of agri-, To Jane Coburn, of Dracut, for do. 
im boston, and all machines To etsey and Mary Munioe, of Lincolo, for 


Sem oe oA ee ee ee 


of| To Elizabeth Cowan, of Boston, for a speci- 
' ‘en of Thread Lace, 3 

|'To Ann Heath, of Roxbury, for 13 pair of 
Cotton stockings, 5 


. 


Straw Bonnet, 4 
|To Olivia Stanley, of Dracut, for do. 
al Po Kunice Danforth, of Norron, ter two ex- 
ne Straw Bonnets, 5 
— To Martha Hapgood, of Shrewsbury, for a 
Bonnet, 2 


of} net made trom the husks of corn, 

To “M. W. RK. of Boston, fora Cotton Coun- 
terpane, 

lo Misses Baxters, of Quincy, for a Hearth 


nn 


ioe) 


beh] 
Sarah Cushing, of Dorchester, for a 
in. Rug, 


e3 


i) 
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to this kind of reward he committee have 
therefore conferred it on some of the most use- 
fi: articlesoniv. Much ; : aise, however, is due 
t) Miss Merrill, of salisbury, for a parcel of 


fine tien thread—to Uannah beson, of Hard- 


wick, tor worst d socCKS—to a lat! ‘ of Ply m uth, 
for a paper bonnet—to LP. P. Meriam, of Concord 
for a specimen of stocking ya and a pair of 
socks—to Mrs. Robinson, of Worcester, for 
stockings and socks, and to Mary Adame, for a 
specimen of good carpcting. 

Phe pieces of calico from the ¢ 
Bleachery (« ‘© thought 
by the committee to be excelleat vools and far 
preferable tor durability to itsnelish cailicoes of 
the same description : 

A very fine veaver hat was exiled by 
Messrs. Dike nan & Shepard, of Northampton, 
bac committee could conceive of no inprove- 
ment beyond it 

The case of ats, from the Boston Manuracturing 


sarieston 
recent establishment) we 


of different degree. of merit, the particulars of — two Hearti Rugs, each, 2 Conpany, weve of the first quality of gentleman’s 
which your Con sitts lid not deem them-, To Caroline Cutting, of E. Sudbury, for do. 2'hats. This Company have in former vears de- 
selves catied upon > estimate, Pney cannot fail To Mehitavle Dean, of Manstiel 1, for do. 2jserve. received the com vendation of the 
however, to express their gratification atthe par-|c Louisa Clark, of Boston, for do, 3}commit ee on Manufactures, whose favorable 


ticular exeruions of Messrs. Lincoln Fearing 


Co. as weil as at the gern 


creasing attention of the commu.ity to imple-' To 
ments tending to improve and to lighten the la- 


bors of agriculture. 


JOSIAH QUINCY, 


CYRUS ALGER, 
PAUL MOODY. 


REPOR © No, IV. 


ignton, Oct 16, 1823. 


The Committee o1, Manutactures award 


To Jamies Stephera & Co. of Northampton, tor 
$20'To John Thoreau & Co. tor a specimen of 


the best specimen of broadcloth, 

To siater & Howard, of Oxford, for the next 
best, 

To ‘tiiomas Dedman, oi 
best spec: neu of Wool! 
hold manufacture, 

To George M. Barrett, of Concord, for the 
next Deo 

To James »hepherd & Co. of Northampton, 
for the best specimen o| Cassimere, 

To the Wolcott Woollen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, for the next best, 

To Lincoin Burr, of Hingham, for a piece of 
Kersey, 2d premium, 

To Messrs. Pomroy & Clapp, of Pittsfield, 
for the east specimen of Sattinet, 

ToSeth Bemis & Co. of Watertown, for the 
next best, 

To Mrs. Stephen Fay, of New Braintree, for 
the best specimen of househoid flannel, 
To Jonathan Wilder, of Sterliag, for the next 

best, 

To Ephraim Coburn, of Dracut, for the best 
specimen of Linen Diaper, 

Yo Gideon Delano, of New Braintree, for a 
piece of Linen Cloth, 

To John Hunter, of Braintree, for the best spe- 
cimen of Floor Carpeting, 

To Joshua Melville, of Concord, for the next 
best, 

To Benjamin Poor, of Newburyport, for the 
best piece of Stair Carpeting. 

To Theodosia Converse, for a specimen of 
fine Blankets, 

To Anna Buckman, of Tewksbury, for a spe- 
cimen of Linen Diaper Table Cloths, 
Worsted Stockings, and Work Basket (as a 
gratuity ) 

Also to Polly 
Diaper, 

To P. Sanford and brother, of Medway, fer a 
specimen ef fine Cotton Phread, 


Templeton, for the 
n Cloth, of house- 


piece of Cotton 


Leland tot 


ral evidence of the in-; io Anna Bemis, of Watertown, tor do. 2 


& io Susannah Whiting, of Cambridge, tor do. 2} 

Mary B. Converse, of New Braintree, | 
for do. 

fo Mrs. Elijah Warren, of Leicester, 
tor do, 2 

To Catharine Pierson, for 3 pair of fine 
Worsted Hose, 

Te Hannah Hawks, of Sterling, for do. 

lo Frances, Nancy, Elizabeth, and Abiel 
Wheeler, of Worcester, ior a specimen 


so 


vo 


of Artificial Flowers, exhibited, as the 
work of young children each, 2 





Lead Pencils, manufactured from Plumba- 


15} go, native of this country. 5 
To Marian R. Haven, of Hopkinton, fer 2 

Straw Bonnets, aud Calash of straw 4 
12;To sarah Pollock, of Canten, tor a grass 

Bonnet, 4 

8 To Susan Whitney, of Dedham, for do. 2 


12! wrought Buttons and Frogs, 

To Nancy Wheeler, of Worcester, for Tip- 

8 petsof Turkey Down, 3 
A bonnet trom Plymouth, made of white pa- 

8 per, was considered by the Committee a curious 
and ingenious article, but they doavted whether 

8 it could be sufficiently serviceable to merit en- 
_ couragement. 
”; Thenumber and amount of premiums on Fac-| 
tory Goods having been diminished since the last, 
year, in favor of household fabrics, Factory! 
'Flannels were not asubject of premium the pre- 
jsent year. 

The best of the specimens seat for exhibition 
from the Amesbury Flannel Maaufactory, were 
givery fine and ot excellent materials, and in all 

respects well finished. There were pieces of 
15 different qualities but all creditable to the Com- 

|pany. 
7| The Committee can say no less of the six pie- 
ices exhibited by Mr. James Howorth from his 
10|Factory at Andover. 


) Lo Abigail Goodale, of \Vest Boylston, for | 
| 


10 





The four pieces from the Salisbury Woollen 
| Manufactory were substantial goods, but not in 
\* finished stvie. 

Many of th: Specimens of Household Indus- 


6 { 


gitry, exbibitiug a commendavie taste, Ingenuity 
and are not rewarded by gratuities, not be- 
Cc ef vy were und rving tais cistircti: or 


M@DCY the qualities mentioned, but be- 


Cause it was necessary to put a limit semewhere 


judgment has been contir 


2 and these gentlemen have 


ned by the public. It 

is understoo | that the importation of men’s hats, 

even of the best qualities, is now verv small, 

The two parcels of sai) cloth, one by Mr, 
George h. Chase, of Satem, the other by Mr. 
George Johuston, of Cambridgeport, were pro- 
nounced by competent judges to oe without fault, 
therefore secured to 
themselves a good prospect of the puvlic patron- 
ape. 

Four pieces of black S8roadcloth, offered for 
exhibition only by the Wolcott Woollen Manu- 
facturing Company, were very creditable te 
the makers, and with a little more skiil iathe fi- 
nishing would have approached very nearly to 
those which obtained the first preminn. 

The best of the Broadclo ns, Cassimeres, and 
Sattinets, were much superior, in all respecte, 

the same quality of goods exhibited at Brigh- 
ton in any previous year. 

RICHARD SULLIV AN, Chairman. 
EDWARD TUCKERMAN, 
JOHN LEMIST. 
aa | 
EXTRACTS 
BROM MORE MODERN VRITERS ON THE USB QF 
SALT IN AGRICULTURE.—No, IT. 

From a Pamphlet entitled “ Hints to Country 
Gentlemen and Farmers, on the importance g 
using Sault asa seneral Manure.” By the late J. 
Hullinshead, Esq. of Chorley. Third edition, 
1802. 

* Salt” says Mr. Hollinshead, ** will be found 
to he the cheapest, best, and most durable ma 
nure ever yet made use of; aad for the readier 
distribution of this most excellent manure through 
the kingdom, the public an enterprising spirit 
of the nation has of late years provided very an- 
ple and cheap conveyances to almost any part 
of the country, which the gentleman farmer cap 
wish, by means of the numerous navigable ca- 
ials, which are either finished or projecting in 
almost every direction. Salt may be laid on the 
banks of the Staffordshire cana! at fourteen shil- 
lings per ton; from whence, by means of the Oxu- 
fordshire Grand Junction, and other canals it 
will with the greatest ease, be conveyed to any 


art ¢ uth ot Kngland, at a very trifliag 
additional expense.” 
“Suppose a farmer to live twelve or fifteen 
miles dista from any canal, navigable river, 
part oF the sea coast (which in general, per- 
haps, ii be found to be the greates tent he 


can have te fetch it,) from whence he can im- 
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port Salt for the benefit of his lands; even at 
that distance, his team will fetch a load of Salt 
in one day, say at the exnense of ten shillings ; 
and with that team he will convey home one 
ton of salt ; therefore, for fourteen shillings, the 
original price of the salt, five shillings (more or 
less) for the freight by the canal, river, &c. and 


ten shillings for the carriage home, he lays in his) 


own field manure sufficient for two acres and a half 


which does, as it were, itself, in a good measure ‘“ Another considerable advantage would arise 
prepare the soil, before its nutritive operation /to the occupiers of » na!l farnsin particular, and 
takes effect ; and thus having cleared the ground especially those with large families, fron manur- 
of all extraneous and pernicious weeds, gives'ing with salt, as they would be enabled to raise, 
room and full scope tothe genuine plant.” jnot only a much greater guantity, but also a much 

“This method of sowing the intended fallows|greater variety, of the common necessaries of 
with salt will, therefore, serve much to lessen the life, from the same extent of ground. For ex- 
labor of the husbandmanin working his grounds ;}anple:—a man who rents a few closes of land 
ifor the tough and acthesive clods and lumps! gets, perhaps, nothing but milk aad butter from 
his little farm, whilst he has the nost substantial 





of land, at the small expense of one pound nine} which are generally s» troublesome, especially 
shillings. What a vast superiority, in point of/upon clayey soils, will be so completely broken 
expense, this would have over all the manures | and dissolved by the operation of the salt, as to 
now inuse ; for lime, dung, or marle, even where ,give much less obstruction to the harrow at the 


most plentiful, on account of their great bulk, 
cost more in the single article of cartage, without 
regard to the expense of buying or digging for 
them, than the whole charge of salt when laid 
upon the ground*. Besides, as so sma// a quanti- 
ty of salt in weight will serve for manuring lands, 
this is no inconsiderable recommendation, be- 
cause on that account it may with ease be con- 
veyed to the most rough, steeh.and mountainous 

arts of the country, to which the bulky and 
tc manures now in use, could not be carried, 
but with infinite labor, and at an expense far ex- 
ceeding all the advantages to be expected from 
it.” 

“ That common salt is an excellent manure, 
experience, the most satisfactory of all evicen- 
ces, clearly proves. It was used roun! Droit- 
wich, in Cheshire, as a manure, so long as foul 
salt was permitted duty free, with very great 
success.” 

* Nothing in nature is so powerful as salt, to 
meliorate and drain strong and stiff soils, and al- 
so to give moisture to dry ground: it is alsoa 
certain destruction to weeds and insects. Be- 
sides its efficacy on corn and fallow grounds, its 
excellent qualities in giving luxuriance and salu- 
brity to grass lands are peculiarly worthy the at- 
tention of the grazier and breeder of cattle.” 

“ When a farmer intends to fallow a piece of 
ground, he ought first to sow it with such a quan- 


tity of salt as would be sufficient to destroy all|that by having constantly a plentiful supply of 


vegetation, viz. forty bushels per acre} ; which 
by cutting and dividing the viscous substances 
which are ia the earth, would reduce it intoa 

roper state to become food for plants. The 

rmer must take notice, that this salt is to be 
sown onthe ground some time before he begins 
to work his fallows with the plough (the autumn 
will be the most proper season,) in order to give 
the salt sufficient time to destroy the grass and 
other roots upon it, before he begins to work it. 
The salt being thoroughly mixed and incorpora- 
ted with the soil, during the spring and summer 
following, whilst the land is on the plough, will 


by the time the seed is sown upon it, be reduced, 
' tu that strength which is the most proper for ef- 


fectually and vigorousty assisting and supporting 
vegetation while the seed is on the ground, and 
such lands will be found to produce a crop supe- 
rior to those under any other mede of cultiva- 
tion.” 

“ What a striking and manifest superiority is 
here observable in favor of manuring with salt, 





* This goes on the firesumption of Waste-Salt 
being allowed the farmer duty free; but even 
with the firesent duty, a ton of Rock-salt, con- 
taining forty bushels, may be fut on board a 
boat on the canal for jive frounds ten shil- 
lings. a #. 

I think it necessary to remark ufion these 
directions, that I believe the writer is here, and in 
the former extracts, speaking of foul Cheshire 
Salt, euch as at that time was allowed to be used 
or land. Therefore in using Rock Salt, only 
half the quantities which he mentions ought to be 


' 
; 


first working.” 

“In deep, loamy, dry earth, upon which wheat 
has grown, after the crop is got in, the land 
should be ploughed, and lie in that state until 
the spring, when it must be cross-ploughed and 
wrought fine with the harrow, and planted with 
potatoes: as soon as the potatoes are covered 
with earth, then sow or spread sixteen bushels of 
salt per statute acre upon them; and when they 
ure dug up in the autumn, then sow a crop of 
wheat again, taking care to pick all the potatoes 
jclean out, that they may not injure the wheat in 
the following spring by growing up amongst it. 
}By this method of cultivation a crop of wheat, 
{ancl another of potatoes, may be produced alter- 
jnately on the same ground forever, instead of los- 
jing a whole year’s produce, according to the 
old custom, whilst the land is fallowing.”’ 

“For other corn lands sown in the usual way, 
after a spring ploughing, the best method will 
,be tosow sixteen bushels of salt per acre, im- 


' 


;mediately afterthe grain is covered in by the 





{hatrow; this, by meliorating the soil, destroy- 
jing weeds and insects, and attracting moisture, 
}will produce aa abundant crop; and by sow- 
jing ten bushels per acre annually, these lands 


ra ever after be exceedingly productive.” 
_“ There is still a further advantage, which is 
lhighly worthy the farmer’s attention, which is, 


‘such a cheap manure, he can always keep his 
‘grounds in a condition fit to receive any kind of 
grain which he would wish to sow upon it, which 
jat present is far from being the case: for in- 
stance, if he now wishes to sow acrop of wheat, 
,he cannot do it without lime or marle; if he 
would plant potatoes, it cannot be done without 
a large quantity of dung, which if it is of his own 
)producing, he will impoverish his other lands 
‘while he enriches this; if he buy it, it must be 
jat an enormous expense, and also to the propor- 
jtionate injury of the district from whence he 
procures it, where it ought to have been expended ; 
and therefore, though it should enrich an indivi- 
dual, it will not be of the least advantage in a 
public point of view, which undoubtedly ought 
principally to be attended to in things of this na 

ture. Also, when a person enters on a poor 
farm, unless he be possessed of a larger capital 
than usually falis to the lot of this most useful 
class of mankind, with all the industry and ma- 
nagement of which he is master, his lease, nay 
even his life, may be expired hefore he has ma- 
nured one-half of his estate, and generally 
speaking, the parts which he first tilled will be 
reduced to their former poverty, before one- 
fourth of the farm has received any benefit.” 

‘“* But if he were permitted the use of salt, du- 
ty free, with a very moderate sum of money, he 
would have it in his power, in a few years, to 
bring his farm into the highest state of culture 
and fertilization ; sothat at all times he would be 
enabled to bring to market those articles, which 
his situation, or the particular necessity of his 





employed. 


self.” 


part of the sustenance for his family (bread) to 
buy, generally at a high price. But give him 
salt, duty free, and he may pitch upon one field 
which with the assistance of this manure, will 
produce him abundant crops of grain annually 
or ever, whilst his other fields will remain un- 
molested, and if also salted, covered with the 
most luxuriant asd wholsome herbage for the use 
of his cattle. At present, if he ploughs at all it 
must bein rotation, or as the farmers term it, in 
shifis, and by that means he is constantly injuring 
1is grass-lands. 

** When salt is used upon pasture lands, it may 
either be sown upon them in its simple neat 
state, after the rate of sixteen bushels* the acre, 
or mixed with compost, mud, or loamy earth ; 
sixteen bushels of salt to twenty loads of earth, 
and turned in the heap two or three times to in- 
corporate it properly ; this conpost should be 
laid on and spread in the autumn. 

“For meadow-lands, we would advise the far- 
mer to sow six bushels of salt per acre, immedi- 
ately after the hay is got in. This would be 
found peculiarly beneficial in hot and dry sums 
mers, and upon lime stone and sandy soils ; which 
after they are mown, are often so much parched 
by the heat of the sun, that not only the eddish is 
destroyed, but also the crop of the ensuing year 
is very materially injured ; but by sowing it with 
salt, moisture would be attracted and retained, 
sufficient to assist vegetation so powerfully, as in 
a short time again to cover the face of the ground 
with grass, and by that means effectually to screen 
the roots, which would otherwise be too much ex- 
posed to the direct .ays of the sun. 

“It may, indeed, be said that dung will an- 
swer the same purpose: in some degree it might, 
but dung cannot always be had, never in sufficient 
quantities: besides, if it could, this objection 
lies against it, that neat cattle will not eat the ed- 
dish after dung, consequently one valuable crop 
is lost to the farmer, which, if salt were used 
would be both productive and wholesome. Also, 
the hay, when put into the mow owstack, should 
be sprinkled with salt on every layer. When 
hay is housed soft, this should never be omitted, 
as it would prevent what the farmers calli the 
mowdburn, and make the hay far more pleasant 
and nutricious for the cattle in winter.” 

“Mr. Beck, gardener in Chorley, has con- 
stantly made use of salt in his garden for up- 
wards of thirty years, principally upon his onions ; 
and he has invariably found the salt to exceed 
every other kind of manure which he could have 
used fer the like purpose ; his method is to sow 





the salt immediately after the seed is covered in. 
But as he never had any thought of communicating 
his observations and experiments tothe public, he 
took no care to ascertain the exact quantity ne- 
cessary to be sown on an acre, and proportionably 
upon any smaller quantity of ground; yet he 
thinks, if he might hazard a conjecture, that he 
has not sown /ess, and probably mere, than sixteen 





* I think it necessary again to caution the far- 





mer against using this quantity ef pure salt ufon 


‘grass-land, as it firebably would burn uf the 


grass. The writer speaks all along of foul waste 


Teal salt. os 


neighbors, pointed out as most beneficial to him- [rai which was seldom more than one-third of it 
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bushels per acre. One year, by way of trial, he [spots on a white ground. In the winter dress 
sowed the usual quantity of salt upon a plot of {it has been described by some as a distinct 


onions, after they had begun to show themselves 
above ground, and the crop so far from being im- 
roved, was entirely spoiled ; from this he infers, 
that the experimental gardener, who may be in- 
clined to make use of salt, will do well to throw 
jt op as soon as possible after the seed is sown.” 
To be continued. ) 
ee 0) 
NATURAL HISTORY. No. 3, 
[Continued from page 250.) 

Changes take filace in the Color of the Cloth- 
ing —The distribution of color in the animal 
kingdom, appears to be connected with latitude 
as correlative with temperature. Inthe warmer 
districts of the earth, the colors of man, quadru- 

eds and birds, exhibit greater variety, and are 
deeper and brighter, than in the natives of cold- 
er countries. 

Among the inhabitants of the temperate and 
cold regions, there are maty species, which, in 
reference to the color ef their dress, do not ap- 
pear to be influenced by the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. In others, a very marked difference 
prevails between the color of their summer and 
winter garb. A few of the more obvious instan- 
ces of these changes, in British species, may be 
here produced. 

Among quadrupeds, the Alpine hare ( Lefus) 
variabilis ) is a very remarkable example. It is 
found in this country, on the high mountains of 
the Grampian range. Its summer dress is of a 
tawney grey color ; but about the month of Sep- 
tembér, its fur gradually changes to a snowy 
whiteness. It continues in this state during the 
winter, and resumes its plainer covering again in 
the month of April or May, according to the sea- 
son. The ermine is another of our native quad- 
rupeds, which exhibits in its dress similar chan- 
ges of color according to the season. It frequents 
the outskirts of woods and thickets. During the 
summer months, its hair is of a pale reddish 
brown color; in harvest it becomes clouded with 
pale yellow ; and in the month of November, 
with us, it is of a snow white color. Its win- 
ter dress furnishes the valuable fur called ermine. 
Early in spring, the white becomes freckled 
with brown, and in the month of May it com- 
pletely resumes its summer garb. 

Among the feathered tribes such changes of 
color in the plumage during winter are numerous. 
They greatly perplex the ornithologist, and have 


species, under the name of sfotted guillemot, In 


example, this bird, in winter, becomes of a pure 
white color. : 

These changes of color, which we have already 
mentioned, extend throughout the whole plu- 
mage of the bird; but, in some instances, the 
change takes place on a small part only of the 
plumage. Thus the little auk ( 4/ca alle), dur- 
ing summer, has its cheeks and throat of a black 
color, but in winter these parts become of a dir- 
ty white. In this its winter garb, it is often shot 
on our coasts. Its summer dress induced Pen- 
nant to consider it as a variety, and as such to 
give a figure of itin his British Zoology. The 
black-headed gull (Larus ridibundus) has a 
black head during summer, as its English name 
intimates. During the winter, however, the 
black color on the head disappears ; and, when 
in this dress, it has been regarded by many as a 
distinct species, under the name of the Redleg- 
ged Gull, 

In many other birds there is a remarkable dif- 
ference, in point of color, between the summer 
and the winter plumage, altho’ not so striking as 
in those which we have already noticed. ‘The co- 
lors of the summer feathers are rich and vivid; 
those of the winter obscure dnd dull. This is 
well illustrated inthe dunlin ( 7ringa Alpina ) 
whose summer plumage is much intermixed with 
black and rufous color, but whose winter plu- 





the name of 7. cinclus, or Purre. 


are observed to take place, indicate their depen- 
dence on temperature, as connected with the sea- 
son. The deep colors of the summer dress are 
exchanged for the lighter or whiter colors of the 
winter, with a rapidity and extent proportional to 
the changes of the seasons. During a mild au- 
tumn, the shifting of the dark for the light co- 
lored dress proceeds at a very slow pace; and 
when the winter also continues mild, the white 
dress is never fully assumed. In some species, as 
the black guillemot, the white winter dress is 
never acquired in this climate, although its ash- 
colored plumage intimates a tendency to the 
change. In the climate of Greenland, on the 
other hand, the change is complete, and the plu- 








been the means of introducing into the system se 
veral spurious species. The white grous or, 
ptarmigan ( Tetrao Lagofius )* may be produ-| 
ced asa familiar example of this kind of hyberna | 
tion. This bird, like the Alpine hare, inhabits) 
the higher Grampians, and is never found at a! 
great distance from the limits of the snow. In 
summer its plumage is of an ash color, mottled 
with small dusky spots and bars. At the ap- 
proach of winter the dark colors disappear, and 
its feathers are then found to be pure white. In 
remarkably mild winters the change is some- 
times incomplete, a few dusky spots of the sum- 
mer dress remaining. In spring, its winter garb 
becomes again mottled, and the bird loses much 
of its beauty. Even the young birds in their au- 
tumnal dress resemble their parents in the mot- 
tled plumage, which likewise becomes white at 
the approach of winter. 

Among the aquatic birds, similar changes in 
the color of the plumage have been observed. 
The black guillemot ( Uria Grylle_), so common 
on our coasts, is of a sooty black color during the 
summer, with a white patch on the wings. During 
winter, however, the black color disappears, and 
ats plumage is then clouded with ash-colored 





mage is of a snowy whiteness ; as we had an op- 
portunity of observing in the collection of the 
Dublin Society in 1816, ina specimen in its win- 
ter dress, brought from Greenland by an intelli- 
gent an enterprising naturalist, Str CuaRLEs 
GIESECKE. 

Having thus seen that the color of the clothing 
of many animals changes with the season, and 
that, however diversiiied the summer dress may | 
be, the color during winter approaches to white, 
it may now be asked, What benefit is derived 
from this arrangement ? 

The rate at which bodies cool is greatly influ- 
enced by theircolor. The surface which reflects 
heat most readily, suffers it to escape but slowly 
by radiation. Reflection takes place most readi- 
ly in objects of a white color, and from such, 
consequently, heat will radiate with difficulty. If 
we suppose two animals, the one of a black color, 
and the other white, placed in a higher tempera 
ture than that of their own body, the heat will 
enter the one that is black with the greatest ra- 
pidity, and elevate its temperature considerably 
above the other. These differences are observ 
able in wearing black and light colored clothes 
during a hot day. When, on the other hand, 


stances might be produced in the wagtails, lin-! ) “Wi 
nets, and plovers, and a great many other birds, ‘paler cojored than that which is produced on the 


‘The circumstances under which these changes ;SOunder parts, intimating the operation of local 





these animals are placed in a situation, the tem - 
perature of which is considerably lower than 
their own, the black animal will give out its heat 


the more northern regions, as in Greenland, for|by radiation to every surrounding object colder 


than itself, and speedily have its temperature re- 
duced ; while the white animal will part with its 
heat by radiation ata much slower rate. The 
change of color in the dress of animals is there- 
tore suited to regulate their temperature by the 
radiation or absorption of caloric. 

While it is requisite that the temperature of 
some species should be preserved as equally as 
possible, the cooling effects of winter are like- 
wise resisted by an additional quantity of heat 
|being generated by the system. An increase in 
ithe quantity of clothing takes place to prevent 
\that heat being dissipated by communication with 
ithe cold objects around, and the dress changes to 
a white color, to prevent its loss by radiation. In 
summer, the pernicious increase of temperature 
is prevented by a diminished secretion of heat or 
the secretion of cold, increased perspiration, the 
casting of a portion of the winter covering and by 
a superior intensity of color in the remainder giv- 
ing it a greater radiating power. ‘This last cha- 
racter would, in the sunshine, by absorbing heat, 
prove a source of great inconvenience, were its 
effects not counterbalanced by other arrangements, 
and by the opportunity of frequenting the re- 
freshing shade, or bathing in the stream. 








In those cases, where particular parts only of 
ithe clothing change their color, there are proba- 


mage is dull and cinereous. In its winter dress{bly local circumstances connected with the se- 


it has been described as a distinct species, under |CTetions, or the sexual system, which renders 
Similar in-/Such arrangements necessary. 


Hair growing 
‘from a part which has been wounded, is always 


Causes on the coloring secretions, or local pure 
peses to be served by the change. 


It is probably for the purpose of preventing a 
wasteful dissipation of the heat of the system, 
that the dress of many animals becomes lighter 
colored in old age, and that the human hair turns 
grey. Young animals seldom present the same 
dress and vivid colors, &c. which they assume 
upon arriving at maturity. 

The change of color which takes place in the 
dress of some animals during winter, is suppos- 
ed to serve other purposes than fhe regulation of 
their temperature. The white garb which they 
assume, assimilates them to the color of the 
snow, and in this way they are considered as 
better able to escape the observation of their 
foes. 


All our conclusions concerning final causes, 
ought to be the result of very extended observa+ 
tions, lest we delineate arrangements which 
would be productive of pain and ruin to many 
species, where we intended to unfold the marks 
of wisdom and benevolence. If the white dress 
of the alpine hare and ptarmigan concealed them 
from their enemies, the eagle, the cat, and the 
fox, these last by being deprived of their ordina- 
ry food, would be in danger of starvation and 
death. But this variation of color is not confined 
to weak or defenceless animals, Beasts and birds 
of prey are likewise subject to the change. 
Hence, if it yielded protection to some, it would 
enable others to prey with greater certainty of 
success on their defenceless neighbors. Many of 
these rapacious animals, (as the ermine for ex- 
ample, which is at all t.mes well qualified to pro- 
vide for its wants by its determined boldness, ex- 
treme agility, and exquisite smell,) do not stand 
in need of such assistance. If this change ex- 
tends to the rapacious as well as the defenceless, 
it may likewise be observed in aquatic as well as 
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interrcetrial animals. In reference toaquatic ani-| may do anv thing they please for manutaciures, 
mals, we would ask, What protection is afforde |and of course, for any other branch of industry, 
to the vlack guillemot, during the winter, by its|provided they will only call it encouragement ! 
mottled plumage, or tothe little auk, bv its white|and moderate aid! Next, it is with equal faci- 
chin, since the whiter their dress. so mach the/lity asserted, in a kind of genealogical way, that 
more unlike the dark colored water of the) this encouragement, applied to woollen tabricks, 
clouded season in which it is exhibited ? The) would beget a “prompt home-market tor wool ;” 
popular opinion onthe subject must be relinguish-|this market would beget ** sheep hus+andry,”— 
ed as untenable ; especially as the change of co-|sneep husbandry would beget “ inseparable im 
lor from dark to white does not vary, however) provements in agriculture,” and lastly and most 
different the habits or even stations of the ani-; surprising of all, this would beget “ indefendence 
mals may be in which it takes place. and confen:” in every part of the state; which 
aestinased jcomprchends “every blessing that wise men de- 

PaaS J sire.” Verily, Mr. Editor, 1 have seen nothing 

—— > () ce ‘in all my little reading, like this rapid, and re- 
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latter? To maintain that it would be equally 
beneticial to the interest of the farmer, woul be 
about as true in political economy, as it would 
be in Natural Philosophy to assert, that if a fel. 
low trying to swim with fiftv pounds tied to his 
heels, sinks only chin ceep, fifty pounds more hung 
to them, would make him float breast high, 
But I should never come to an end, were | to 
enumerate all the monstrous absurd: ues involved 
in this doctrine of unlimited power in Congress, 
to encoura sce (as it is called,) any branch of do. 
mestic indusiry, that they chuse, at the ex. 
pense of any, or of aii the other branches. 
Among these absurditres there can be none 
greater in my humoie view, than the opinioy 
that the best wav to achieve independence aud 





found (1 mean no irreverence) in some oi the 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. chapters of Genesis. One word as to ‘he desires | 
ENcouraGk MENT OF Domestic MANUFACTURES, Of wise men—no holding myself aimony that ta-| 
DEAR DIR, vored class, i cannot so well tell, nor even ima- 
Should anv apology to our agricultural breth- gine every blessing that a wise man does | 
ren appear necessary, (which God jforbid,) tor sire 3) ou [ know very well what a foolish one 
ardressing you on a topic of politic il cconomy, 1 Gf von please so to call tin) does not desire, | 
hope to find it inthe vital importance of the su>- and that 1S, airy congressional ai Lin regulating ei-! 
ject to the public weal ; as well as in the peculi- the: his viands or apparel. but if all the momen-, 
ar interest that we agriculturists have in forming tous matters, so briefly glanced at by Mr. Fe ather-| 
correct Opinions on it, and causing them to be re stonh gh, are to be adjuster by a precess at 
spe ‘ted in our national councils. once so plain and compendious, why do our lk ise 
‘To come at once to the point, my present pur- lators mock us poor clodhoppers with the vain 
pose is to endeavour to call the serious attention pretence of great Caution, diiculty and deli y| 
of our friends and brethren to certain prevalent being necessary in fixing the point ef imtatser ~) 
errors of a ruinous tendency both toour agricul ence to which they may go, in making us eat, 
ture and commerce ; which, unless something drink, and wear, see, smell, and hear, whatever 
can be said or done to check such unnatural hal- they may fancy, both as to kiad, quality and 
lucinations, threaten to infect manv of the quantity? Why so much preaching betore execu- 
very nen who will suffer most from them, and tion? Itis surely an instance of wanton cruelty, 
whose professions (one would think) ought to little less oarbarons than that of the cat, tanta- 
rotect them from such self destructive heresies. lizing with the mere show of liberty, the poor 
he particular circumstance which has prompt mouse which she designs to kill—and it is not | 
ed the undertaking at this time, isa very judi- any thing tn our constitution, but sf cial gratia 
cious, well written letter,—so far at least, as it by tae Royal favor of our sover ign, Cony ress, 
regards the main subject,—sheep, lately publish in tender commiseration of our meagre purses, 
lished in your paper, and signed G. F. Feather- we are permitted to regule oursetves with a 
stonhiaugh It contains the following remarks, drink of cogniac grog, a mug of !hrown stout, or a 
which, I confess, took me nearly,as much by sur- glass of wine; to settle our stomachs with a bit 
rise, as if | were to see a grave parson in the of Cheshire, Deuble-Gloster, Stilton, or Parme 
midst of his discourse, spring out of his pulpit, san cheese; or to indulge our bodies with 
and fall to capering like a French dancing mas- shirts, coats, hats, or boots, at something between 
er, on his communion table :—so inapposite, out!a quarter and a half, more than they need cost us, 
of place, and out of character for a farmer, did| nay, so compl+te an! uncoutrollable must be this 
they appear |connoisance of our omnipotent masters, that even 
* The time appears to be approaching, when/the shemises, gowns, frocks, caps, ribbands, and 
this frugal an:! wise Government may be induc-| feathers, of our wives and daughters, are equa! 
ed somewhat *o change its poiicy§ A constant)ly under their parental guardianship, and they, 
surplus of revenue, will open a safe road to the | the said daughters and wives, might he» com- 
gradual encouragement of manufactures in wool,|pelled either to substitute for them, Mr. Fea 
and which the increasing* wealth and skill of the therstonhaugh’s sheep-skins, or take Mother 
country seems to call fur A moderatet aid to; Eve’s pla: tor it. 
manufactures would probably produce great ef | Am I, forthese opinions, an enemv to Domestic 
fects. A prompt home market for wool woul’) | Manufactures ? Heaven forbid. Iam a frieud 
Be created: a great impulse would be given to to every honest kind ‘of national industry ; but 
sheep husbandry, and to the inseparable im- let them all stand on their own bottom, and harga n 
provements in agriculture, There would be a with each other, or whom they please, for and 
gteady demand for the finest, as well as the|4ythemselves. If, (as Mr. Featherstonhan. h 
coarsest wools, ini the agriculturist would soon truly says) “the wealth and skill of he coun. 
become independent and contented in every part\try is increasing”—in God’s name let them goon 
of the state—wherein is comprehended every 'to do so, but let our statesmen forbear to inter 
blessing that wise men desire.” jmeddle either with the mode or the measure 
Here, in less time than Mr. Featherstonhaugh jany farther than to make men just and fair in 
coul’! have given a crop, slit, or swallow-fork tojtheir dealings This is i that a free govern 
ene of his own Tupsy and with full as little cere-| nent—unless the term free, means deshotic, has 
mony, three or four most important questions inja right to do. But admit for a moment this 
constitutional and political law, are settled with|right of interference tothe full extent claimed— 
a few str pen. In the first place, itis|where is the present necessity, for its exercise ? 
assumed as a point indisputable, that Congress If under existing duties, the manufacturer’s 
its increase, (which seems to be admitted on 
s) and the farmer’s profits diminish, which 
s equaliy certain, what imaginable reason can 
there be, for believine that a farther anementa 
tion of these taxes would operate differently ? 
would it still raise the former, and depress 
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content, is to encourage domestic miailutac. 
tures law! by e term Independence, 
as Mr. Featherstonhaugh uses it, and indeed, 
as it is every where usel in those everlas:. 
ing essays on this subject, under wiich 
news-paper editors, and all their read 
so lony groaned, i understand ‘far 
the nation in which we shall come nearest t¢ 
wanting nothing from any other nation. vf 
course, if we could completely reach that point, 
it must be—according to the view of these gen 
tlemen, the very consummation of ail national 
telicity. ‘To say nothing of tue physica! impos. 
sibility resulting from tiie nature of the planet 
we inhabit, which it would ve necessary to over. 
come, 


Dy 


Our 
»h ie 
é/ate of 


beiore such a felicitous scheme couicd be 
accoinplished—even by congressional supremacy; 
f would ask any man whose brain is not entirely 
.‘diled by this eternal sang of national indepen- 
dence resulting from the national encouragement 
© home manufactures—which in plain English 
means prohibition of many foreign commodities 
and high taxation of all not prohibited ;—I would 
isk hin what would become of that foreign Com. 
merce which all the home iwarket aicn swear by 
all their Gods, they have no wish nor design te 
destroy, if there was nothing in any county 
upon earth that we-wanted? Nothing surely, 
could there be, it their project of making home- 
markets for every thing, can be realized by a 
con ressional fiat, for which agriculture is to pay 
until these gentlemen cry—‘* enough ” What 
too, would become of the very manufactures 
themselves, which they say could, avd would, 
by their good wishes, be made for exportation ! 
not to mention such small matters as the various 
products of dusbandry, such ascotion, corn, wheat, 
tobacco sugar, &c. which they would kirdly 
low us the privilege of exporting, after we had 
\fed them at their own prices,—provided we had 
jany left, as we probably should have, unless re- 
duced to a state of barbarism? 
nations want them? No, tor we ought to pree 


cunning plan, of begetting home markets,—if it 


themselves, 
hte cure for the crying evil of “tan unfavorutk 





‘would manifestly be, that in avery short time, 
‘the commerce of the whole world would cer- 
‘tainly and inevitably cease: for the wants a 
| mankind considered as distinct nations, which 
lare the sole cause of commerce, being all sup- 
plied at home—according to the independent 


j plan 4 
|farther intercourse. 


But it may be said, that 


isuch a project could not be realized fer the wholt 


world, some nations bein utterly incapacitated 
‘from supplying their own wants, and therefore 
that seme commerce must still exist. Ads 


sume that they also, would act upon the samef 


halance of trace ;” of this millemum for all poli-F 
itical economists of the lerrapin-Policy school, 


no possible motive could exist for theis % 
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really be the perfection ‘ot political wisdom)|) 
and of course, they would want nothing from ua/f 
having acquired by the same wise contrivance, | 
the power of supplying their own wants withinyy 
The consequence of this delectaf 
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wheat ee | ft the whole human race, and, 4 fortion, to each which have already been mentioned in this paper, | 
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we had he fullest cxtent of which it is susceptible, 1s to Troy Sentinel. DRANK IN VIRGINIA. 
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corn crop much greater than the last—much 
more planted, and the product from forty to 
fifty per cent. more than the crop of 1822. 

In the estimation of the cotton crop of this 
year the great increase of the culture of indigo 
has been overleoked iz toto. 


GREAT YIELD OF CORN—anpD NovEL 
MODE OF PLANTING IT. 

A friend ona visit to New York, who is habitu- 
ally attentive to the state of domestic industru, 
and the progress of fublic improvements— 
writes usas follows: 

DEAR Sir, 

John and Matthew Pratt of Eaton, Madison 
county, New York, have raised this year, 680 
bushels of Indian corn, from 4 acres of land— 
last year ther raised 5174 bushels from 3 acres; 
will bet $200, that within 3 years, they will 
raise 200 bushels from one acre—they prepare 


feet in the coldest weather, but a pleasant glow 
of heat through the whole stage, similar to that 
experienced in a stove room. 


————<a>- OO <a 


The following lines from the Albany Plough 
Boy, rival the sweetest strains of Shenstone or 
of Akenside. Like those writers, all Mr. 
Southwick’s effusions breathe the same open- 
ness of heart, the same abhorrence of dupli- 
city and exalted love of virtue.—Rochester 
Telegraph. 

TO A COUNTRY GIRL, 
Who expressed a wish to lead a Town Life. 
BY S. SOUTHWICK. 
iSweet Mary, sigh not for the town, 
W here vice and folly reign— 
Spurn not the humble homespun gown 





their land well, then make by a shovel plough, a 
trench 20 inches wide, put in their manure and 
cover it—2 feet 9 inches off, they make a similar 
trench, place their manure, and so on, through the 
fieldthey then, over the trench, drill in their 
corn thus: 


2 ft. 9 in. 


space between the three rows. 
nt Vide 

When corn is at a proper state, they with alight 
plow, throw a small furrow up on each hill and 
hoe itin. As this exceeds all our southern ideas 
of corn produce, I think you will do well to 
write them on the subject. 

New York, 30th October, 1825. 


A correspondent from Queen Ann’s county, 
Md. remarks,“ that it is believed one twentieth of 
the new corn is rotten in the field, owing either 
to the excessive wet, or the chinch bug.” 





Baltimore, Nov. 3, 1823. 
Notice is hereby given, that an application 
will be made te the Legislature of Maryland, at 
their next session, for an alteration in the law re- 
specting hogs—extending the operation of the 
law to eight miles, instead of its present limits. 


Mr. SKINNER, 

Sir—I judge from this notice, that it is desir- 
ed to prevent hogs running at large, within eight 
miles of the city. If I mistake not, there was a 
trial in Talbot County, between Lloyd and 
Tilgeman, in which it was decided, that hogs 
had not the privilege of going where they pleas- 
ed.—The prohibition extending throughout the 
state. 

I think you would render much service to your 
subscribers in this state, by procuring and pub- 
lishing in your paper (even an abstract of) the 
law as it is, upon the subject. 


It shall be done.—Zdit. dm. Far. 
——<aa- 0 ar——_ 


A Hint to Stage Owners.—The inconvenience 
and misery of cold feet, while riding in stages in 
the winter, is obviated in the north of France, by 
means of pewter tanks, (made afterthe manner 
of water plates,) being fitted tothe bottom of 
the stages, aud filled with hot water at each stop- 
ping place, which impart not enly warmth to the 


. six inches apart each way. | 


That suits the rural plain. 
\In ev’ry street the city’s glare 

| Doth simple hearts betray, 

And simple hearts who wander there 
Are sure to lose their way. 


The tradesman plays his wily part, 

| ‘Lo take the stranger in— 

The profligate displays his art, 
The modest maid to win— 


He lures her to perdition’s brink 
By every treach’rous scheme, 

Then leaves the hapless wretch to sink 
In pleasure’s guilty stream ! 


The flaunting crowd that seem so gay, 

| May please you for a while— 

But joy with these doth rarely stay, 
Or sweet contentment’s smile. 


The splendid dome that proudly rears 
Its gilded roof on high, 

Full oft conceals pale envy’s tears 
And disappointment’s sigh. 


There foul ambition loves to dwell, 
False pride and lust of fame— 

There malice and revenge rebel 
Against the good man’s name. 


Ah! little do you know, sweet maid 
What are the city spoils, 

Where villains ply the canting trade, 
And fraud is drest in smiles, 


Then Mary sigh no more to rove, 
Or change your native fields, 

The rural walk, the verdant grove, 
For all the city yields. 


And when some swain of soul sincere, 
Shall seek your love to gain, 

Trust to his faith nor never fear 
That you shall trust in vain. 


(So shall your rustic life be spent, 
With every blessing crowned— 

Within your doors shall sweet content 
And faithful love be found. 


And when your infant offspring rise, 
A mother’s smile to greet, 

The joy that sparkles in their eyes, 
Shall your own bliss complete ! 


Your tide of life, thus even flowing 
Will ebb at last, *tis true— 

When calm with hope your bosom glowing 
You'll bid the world adieu ! 














BALTIMORE, FripAy, NovEMBER 7, 1823, 


j>~ A brief sketch of the Cattle Show will be 
given in our next number, and the reports at 
large as soon as we receive them. Inthe mean 
time it will be gratifying to our readers to know, 
that the exhibition of the first day, has been 
much better, and more satisfactory, than could 
have been expected, considering the very unfa- 
vorable state of the weather. All unite in opi- 
nion asto the beneficial effects of such exhibitions, 
and measures are in progress, to secure their ex- 
tension and continuance.—We have no doubt 
that we shall have soon another and a welcome 
opportunity of witnessing a beautiful and wedi re- 
gulated exhibition onthe Eastern Shore of Ma. 
rviand. 

j7* Since writing the above the Agricultural 
Exhibition has closed. Though the. weather 
continued very unfavourable, the asse mblage 
on the Second Day was very numerous and 
highly respectable; and the cheerfulness and 
good spirit with which all the various duties 
of the Committees were performed, and the 
whole proceedings of this day conducted, may 
be considered as highly propitious to the best 
views and hopes of the Society. 

The Ploughing Matches were exceedingly well 
arranged and attracted great attention; eight 
plougbs moved simultaneously for the prizes 
and all performed admirably. The victors, who- 
ever they may prove to have been, may esteem 
their honours the more for having beaten such 
worthy competitors. 

The inclemency of the day, and the delicate 
state of his health, deprived the Society of the 
pleasure of hearing an address, which had been 
prepared by Gen. Harper: whereupon it was 
Resolved, to request a copy of it for publicatiop 
inthe American Farmer. 

After the premiums were delivered, the Socie- 
ty dined together in great harmony, and with an 
evident manifestation of augmented zeal and re- 
solution to persevere in the objects of their Asso- 
ciation. 

The proceedings of the day closed ‘with the 
sale at public auction of a variety of valuable do- 
mestic animals. 


€ 








eliderney Cow and Calf 
FOR SALE. 

In consequence of her owner being desirous to 
attend exclusively to another selected breed of 
cattle, he will sell a full blood imported Alder- 
ney cow, six years old; which is thought to be 
at least equal, if not superior to any other of the 
breed in America.—She is of a large size, and so 
exceedingly good tempered, that any child can 
milk her—and the superior quality of her milk 
fully justifies the highest encomiums on record 
upon that subject ; her calf is a female of three 
weeks old, anc was got by a full bred Devon bull, 
which cross is represented in the English prints, 
as being superior to any other. 

For further particulars apply to the Editor. 

Baltimore, Nov. 6th, 1523. 

The above cow is well known to the Editor, 
who has often seen her milked, and bought one 
of her calves which he sold to Commodore 
Chauncey.—She is decidedly the finest cow of 
that breed he has ever seen, and would bea rich. 
nrize to the owner of a butter dairy. 

Edit. Am. Far. _ 
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Prioted every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S. SKINNE« ide 
tor, by JOS PH ROBINSON, onthe North West corner of Market 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every description of Beok 
and Job Printing is exeeated with peatness and despateh—Orders 
from a distance for PRINLING or BINDING, with proper di- 
rections promptly atiended te, addressed wt J, Rotnuson, Baitmorte. 
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AGRIC ULTURE. 


REPORTS 
Of the Commitices of the Massachusetis Agricul- 
tural Society, as to the firemiums awarded at 
the Cattle Show and exhibition of Manufac- 
tures, held at Brighton, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 15th and 16th of October, 1823. 
[Continued from No. 33, page 259.] 
PLOUGHING WITH OXEN.—No. V. 





= 


The committee appointed to award premiums. [jall of Sutton—said Sherman himself plough- 


on the Ploughing by single teams, or one yoke of 
oxen, have attended to the duty assigned them, 
and report as follows, viz:—That nine persons 
entered as competitors, and drew from the 
eleven lots laid out by the committee of arrange- 
ments, as follows : 

No. 9. Joseph Dudley, of Sutton, himself 
ploughman, , driver. Work performed 
in 26 minutes, 12 furrows turned. 

No. 10 Lincoln Fearing, of Boston, F.. Cush. 
ing ploughman, Giles Woodman driver. Work 
performed in 294 minutes ; 10 furrowsturned. | 

No. 11. Silas Dudley, of Sutton, himself plough, 
man, Isaac Hathawey driver. Work performed 
in 31 minutes ; 13 furrows turned. 

No. 12. Leonard Stone, of Watertown, Solo: 
mon Sargent ploughman, Jonas Smith driver 
Work performed in 284 minutes; 13 furrow} 
turned, | 

No. 13. Isaac Cook, of Brookline, Isaac Cook\ 
Ir. ploughman, Isaac Cook, Jr. driver. Work 
performed in 55 minutes ; 13 furrows turned. 

No. 14. Stephen Marsh, of Sutton, Simeon 
Phelphs pfoughman, Stephen Marsh driver.— 
Work performed in 27 minutes; 12 furrows 
turned. 

No. 15. Aaron Davis Williams, of Roxbury, 
Lewis Barker ploughman, Lewis Bliss driver.— 
Work performed in 52} minutes; 14 furrows 
turned. 

No. 16. Joseph Miles, of Concord, Silas Lee 
ploughman, Joseph Miles driver. Work per- 
formed in 25 minutes ; 11 furrows turned. 

Your committee feel it a duty to report, that 
all the work was well performed, and did great 
credit to the performers ; but having only three 
premiums to bestow, after due deliberation, hav- 
ing examined the work curefully, award as fol- 
ows : 

To, Isaac Cook, of Brookline, the first 

premium $15 

Isaac Cook, Jr. as Ploughman, 

Isaac Cook, Jr. having no driver, 4 








——_- 


$27 
To Aaron Davis Williams, of Roxbury, 
the second premium, 
Lewis Barber, Pioughman, 


REPORT, NO. VI. 


The committee on the ploughing match of two 
‘hair of oxen to plough one quarter of an acre, 
‘consisting otf John Prince as chairman, and Josiah 
Titcomb and Paul Upton, beg leave to report 
‘their opinion and award of premiums: 
| ‘That four ploughs only were entered to con- 
|tend forthe three premiums, that the plough 
men drew for lots as follows : 
| No.1, John Sherman, of Sutton, with plough 
‘and wheel on the end of the bean, made by J. 


/man, and Austin Sherman, driver. 

| No, 2. Stedman Williams, of Roxbury, plough 
jmade by Jesse Warren, of Dedham, with wheel 
jon the bean—said Williams ploughman, and 
fSamucl Prime, driver. 





No. 3. Joseph Curtis, of Roxbury, plough 
made by Jesse Warren, of Dedham, with wheel) 
and cutter—Amos Wyman ploughman, and Aaron! 
Stone driver. 

No. 4. Aaron Davis Williams, of Roxbury, | 
plough made by Jesse Warren, of Dedham, with) 
wheel and cutter—Thomas Howe ploughman, | 
and David Howe, driver. | 

The rules and regulations were explicity sta-' 
ted to the ploughman, particularly that goodness 
of work, the state of the cattle when finished, 
and time would be takenas criterions in deciding 
the premiums, and that the committee did nut 
wish the cattleto be Aurried, as good work could 
not be well done, when over driven. ‘They have 
great satisfaction in stating that the work was all 
excecdingly well performed, and the cattle came 
out in good order, and could all of them with ease, 
have proceeded to do double the work if requir- 
jed. The only difficulty the committee experi- 
ence is in deciding, and they trust from the pains 
hey took, that the unsuccessful competitor will ' 
;not feel dissatisfied, although he was the only one 
hat could not obtain a premium, thev much wish 
they had a fourth to give him. | 

No. 1 finished their task in 48 minutes 20 se-; 
‘conds, with 28 furrows in 24 feet width, Making 

10 1-3 inches per turrow—the cattle 3and 4 years 
fold. 
| No. 2 finished in 44 minutes 20 seconds, with 











/26 furrows in 24 feet, making 11 inches per fur-' 
\row—cattle 3 and 8 years old. | 


| No. 3 finished in 49 minutes 30 seconds, with 
26 furrows in 24 feet making 11 inches per fur- 
row—cattle 7 and 8 years old. 

No. 4 finished in 49 minutes, with 28 furrows 


‘Cattle 6 years old. 
| Yhe chairman having stated his wish to the 
rcommittee that they should agree on the premi- 


Lewis Bliss, Driver, Sicommittee agreeing in opinion to award as iol- 
——jlows: 

ea : ¢ $18) The first premium to 

l'o Silas Dudley, of Sutton, the third pre- Stedman Williams—plough $15 
. ha 

mium, $6 Himself ploughman 8 
Do.as Ploughman, — 2 Samuel Prime, driver 4 
Isaac Hathaway, Driver, 2 cal 
a $27 
$i poets 
The committee found some difficulty inaward-, 2d prem —John Sherman—plough $10 
ing the premiums, and regretted that they had Hirmseli ploughman B) 
net at least one more to bestow, but have endea- Austin Sherman, driver 3 


vored to award in the best manner the nature of 
the subject would permit All which is respect- 


fully submitted. 
(Signed) 


GORHAM PARSONS, 
Chairman, 
ICHABOD NICHOLS, 
FRANCIS WINSHIP. 
Brighton, October 16, 1823. 
Vo. 5.—3+4, 


$s 
3d prem.—Aaron D. Williams—picuga RAS 
Thomas Howe, ploughman 

David Howe, driver 





3 
9 
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They feel themsc!ves in duty bound to state, 
that the goodness and well training of the 3 and 
4 years old cattle of Mr. Shermar. would have given 
him a fair claim for the first premium, had he 
not made two or three baulks in his work.— 
They would also state, that the work of Mr. 
Curtis’s plough was very fine, but rather shal- 
lower than their rule, or any other plough. 

The committee feel satisfied thac all engaged 
exerted themselves to the utmost, in doing good 
work, and they only regret, that there had not 
been more competitors, that they should not 
have had the unpleasant feelings of leaving a 
solitary, faithful and deserving one. 

(Signed) 
JOHN PRINCE, 
JOSIAH TITCOMB, 
PAUL. UPTON. 
Brighton, Oct. 16, 1823. 
> 0 
ADVICE TO YOUNG FARMERS. 
ON THE APPELLATIVES, QUALITIES, HABITS, 
AND DEFECTS QF HORSES, 
Continued from No. 32, page 250. 

I shall begin with generals, proceeding to par- 
ticulars, as they present themselves to my re- 
collection ; but rather studying comprehension 
and use, than the graces of method and arrange- 
ment, 

Time, which is continually changing all things 
has, in course, induced various alterations in the 
nomenclature of the stable. Horses, for the dif- 
ferent purposes of the saddle, were in former 
days, termed nags, amblers, pacers, stirrers, 
trotting horses, hobbies, great horses, or horses 
for the buf saddle (for war) hunting-horses, 
coursers, race-horses. 

The appellatives, whether synonymous or dis- 
tinctive, in present equestrian use among us, are 
roud-horses, riding-horses, saddle-horses, nags, 
chafimens horses, hacks, hackneys, ladies horses, 
or frads, hunters,.running horses. racers, race- 
horses, gullopiers, weller-ienerg, managed horses, 
CNATZCTS, emnnh-boT ses, fost-hacks, or fost-horses, 
trotters, cantering hacks, or canterers, horses 
which carry double, cobs, galloways, ponies, and 
mountain-merlins, 

Chapfimens horses, or common road-hacks, are of 
the streng and serviceable kind, having little or no 
racing blood, and calculated for those services, in 
which much speedis not required. /#ick or hack- 
ney, is the general term for a road-horse, and Ly no 
means conveys any sense of inferiority, or re- 


8 in 24 feet, making 10 i-3 inches per furrow— fers exclusively to horses let out for hire. By 
itrotters, we do not understand now, as formerly, 
,horses which have been merely accustomed to 
ithat pace, but such as excel at it, in respect of 
_. {ums, if not he would be called tothe unpleasant speed ; a similar observation holds, 
$10itask of deciding—which he is happy to inform | canterers, but it usu 

5ithe Trustees he was not required to do—the of continuance. 


respecting 
ally refers to their powers 
Galiopers mean race-horses.— 
| Welter horses, are gallopers qualified by their 
istrength for the Welter stakes, weight thirteen 
stone. The terms galloway and poney, refer 
solely to height. All under thirteen hands, are 
\denominated ponies ; from that height to thir- 
|teen three, they are called galloways ; at four- 
jteen hand§ they are deemed sized horses. Of 
foals, the male is called a colt-foal, the female a 
filly-foal, yearlings, two-year-old, &c. Cobs, 
cloddy, round-buttocked, fixed horses about, or 
not much above the galloway size. Of the 
Mountain Merlin, I have not heard of late years, 
aor could ever obtain any definition, 

jn the teciinal phraseology appropriated to 
this subject, a bred horse is understood to be one 
of the pure racing, or Oriental blood ; the de- 
srees of its commixture with the common »!ood, 
' breed, of this country, are signified by the 
.erms, three-parts bred, half-bred, blood-horscs, 
or having a shew of blood. 
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“The characteristic signs of blood, are fineness equally good stock may not be bred in any of the breed of horses, and why they cannot 


of skin and hair, symmetry, and regularity of other counties, provided they have as good stal- 
proportions ; length, flatness, and depth, par- lions and mares, and pursue the business with as. 
ticularly in the shoulder and girting-place : swell much industry. I was laughed at on all sides,| 
of the muscles, and shew of substance in the some years ago, for referring the whole matter 


fore-arms and thighs; leanness and symmetry ,to custom, plenty of land, and convenience ; and | 
of the head; large and bright eyes ; pasterns for asserting, that horse-breeding might be car-; 
somewhat longer, and more inclining than com- ried on elsewhere, with equal or even superior’ 
Of these a horse will advantages to those expericnced in Yorkshire. 
generally partake, in proportion to his degree of The influence of custom over the human mind is) 


mon, and deer-like hoofs. 


blood. truly wonderful, and beyond all doubt the real 
Since we acquire symmetry, ease of motion, cause of the tardy progress of improvement.— 
speed and continuance, in proportion tothe ra- An old farmer, was making bitter complaints of 
cing blood our hacknies and hunters possess, it the high price of cart-horses, and the heavy tax 
may be demanded, why not make use exclusive- it laid upon husbandry. I asked him why he did 
ly of full-bred horses ? spoke ' n he ; 
cidedly in their favour. J have heard it affirmed well. “ Aye, aye, said he * but you know this 
by a sportsman, that there is the same differ- jis not a breeding county.” ‘The good man rented 
ence of motion between a racer and a common /fifteen hundred acres of land, full half of which 
bred horse, as between a coach anda cart. It) was fit for little else but pasturing of cattle. 
is moreover a fact, although it does not lie upon) Even Mr. Marshall, before quoted, although 
the surface, that no other horses are capable of ihe has made many very judicious observations, 
carrying, with expedition, such heavy weights ; |relative to horses, has not been, or rather was 
and were a thirty stone plate to be given, and not, at the time of writing his rural economy of 
the distance made fifty miles, it woulc be ever- \ orkshire, able to steer clear of the centagious 
lastingly won by a thorough-bred horse, There influence of established prejudice ; doubtless be- 
is only one way in which a bred horse would be cause it related toa subject, upon which he had 
igh weights. ; 
pda by aehine it a stand-still race ; in'serves; “ In Norfolk, the breeding of saddle- 
that case, I would back a cart-horse , I think he horses has been repeatedly attempted without 
would beat aracer by hours. Thorough-bred success. Yorkshire stallions have been, and still 
hacks are the most docile and quiet, and the are, sent into Norfolk, in the covering season.— 
least liable toshy of all others ; they alsosweat The /oa/s may be handsome, but they lose their 
less on a journey. form as they grow up. On the contrary, in York- 
He who possesses athorough bred hack or hun- shire, let the foal which is dropped be ever so 
ter, sufficiently short-legged, lively, and active; unpromising, it will, if any true blood circulate 
which bends its knees, and goes well above the in its veins, acquire fashion, strength, and ac- 
ground, and has sound tough feet; has perhaps tivity, with its growth.” He seems to refer 
obtained every qualification he can wish, for the these advantages to “the influence of climature 
road, except trotting ; which he must never ex- on the constitution ;” and adds, that no man has 
pect, in any extraordinary Gegree, in a bred yet been able to breed Arabian horses in Eng- 
horse. But horses of such a description are not land ; English horses in France, or Germany ; 
common, because unfit for the turf; and nobody, nor Yorkshire horses in any other district of 
as yet, hus bred racers evpsessly for other pur- England. Only the general principle of this 
esco, The disadvantage Of bred cattle, suc reasoning appears to be just ; the application 1s 
road or field, are too great delicacy, rendering totally erroneous. There can exist no doubt of 
them susceptible of harm, from wet and cold; the favourable influence of genial climature, and 
tenderness of legs and feet ; too great length of rich pasturage. But it remains to be proved, that 
leg and thigh, and pliability of sinew, which Yorkshire has ever excelled all other parts of 
gives a mere extensive compass to their strokes, England, either in those respects, or in the su- 
than is convenient to the common Susiness of ri-|perior quality of their horses; the reverse, 
ding, of even of hunting; their stride also, na- however, at this time, needs no proof. In the 
tural sluggishness, and tender feet, occasion number of horses bred, there can be no doubt of 
them to be unsafe goers. the superiority of Yorkshire, but it appears to 
Which then is the most proper species for the me, that the proportion of bad ones, has been full 
yoad ? or rather (since it is agreed that blood is as large in that asin any other county. The 
absolutely necessary) how much ought ahackney Yorkshire bred horses have long and often been 
to have? I believe he ought either to be three remarked, for their heavy heads, round, gummy 
parts bred, as much as to say, one got by a racer, legs, and general want of symmetry. These de- 
out of a half bred mare, or vice versa, or one|fects were ever visible enough, in many of the 
which is produced from good-shaped hackney 'long, heavy, lumbering, half-bred stallions of 
stock on both sides, both sire and dam having that county. It is highly probable, that the ill 
some blood. I incline to the latter. In these) success with which, according to Mr. Marshall’s 
mediums you may secure sufficient delicacy, sym-jaccount, the early attempts of -the Norfolk 
metry, speed, and continuance, without any of breeders was attended, may have been occasion- 
the disadvantages attendant upon full blood.— ed, among other disadvantages to which new un- 
The produce of three parts bred mares and /dertakings are ever liable, by the very circum. 


Osmer has spoken de-'not breed his own horses, since they paid so) 





be bred 
elsewhere? Experience teaches there is no dif- 
ficulty at all in thecase. Any other county hav- 
ing made choice of, and set off originally with 
that peculiar species (there lies the jet of the 
business, I believe) would have all along produ- 
ced much such another breed, varying in a tri- 
fling degree, from local circumstances. I know 
of no county in England, in which I would not 
pledge myself to produce a race of Suffolk hor- 
ses, SO original in all respects, as to defy the 
noses of the best jockies of that county.— 

ut it must be effected by a more perfect me- 
thod, than that which I have known practised by 
persons resident in some of those, which are 
said not to be breeding counties. They have 
been desirous of breeding the large black cart 
horses, but after repeated trials, have relinquish- 
ed it, from an alleged impossibility of bringing 
tiem up to the required size ; and yet their grass 
land has been equal, or superior in goodness, to 
that of the native soil of these famous cattle.— 
On enquiry, I always found, that they indeed 





It would be (to use a not bestowed a thorough examination. He ob-| 


race-horses, which might be called seven-eighths 
bred, if we wanted a new term, have too gere- 
rally all the disadvantages of the latter, without 
the benefit of their peculiar qualifications. 

The ancient prejudice of the superier fitness 
of the land of one English county above another, 
for the production of saddle-horses, and the sup- 

osed pre-eminence of Yorkshire, Northumber- 
and and Durham, has been of late years fully 
and completely exposed. The Isle ot Ely, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk, have for some years past, bred 
the best hacks, and the fastest trotters in Eng- 
land. It follows not however, from thence, that 


Stance of their introducing Yorkshire stock.— 
Their own native stock was in all respects pre- 
ferable ; from which, assisted by the racing 
breed, they with their neighbour county Suffolk, 
have supplied the metropolis of late years with 
saddle-horses of superior ferm and estimation to 
those of Yorkshire. . 

The reasonings of this excellent author, owing 
merely to the cause already hinted, are not a whit 
more conclusive, on the subject of race-horses ; 
of which more in its place. 

St. Bel, also, asks very gravely for a solution 


sent their mare to a thorough-bred horse of the 
species in request, but that she herself was sure 
to be one of the common stock of their own 
county. I have known more than one person at- 
tempt to breed racers upon the same plan, and 
with equal success. 

Major Jardine, in his entertaining and instruc- 
jtve letters from Barbary, Spain, &c. observes, 
jvery justly, that the world seems to be divided, 
fr men, as well as cattle, into breeding and 
feeding countries ; the determinations however, 
to either, I think usually depend upon accidental 
circumstances. 

The natural superiority of one English county 
ver another, as tothe point in question, has al- 
ways been over-rated. Some local distinctions, 
no doubt, must exist ; for instance, the hardy 
mountaineers of Wales and Scotland excel in 
strength of constitution, ability to carry weight, 
and toughness of feet ; but are deficient in size, 
figure, and speed. 

I have observed, upon the little attention, 
merited by the colour of horses, with reference 
to their good or bad qualities. In some respects, 
it may interest nice and curious people, who are 
more solicitous about external appearance, than 
great and useful qualifications. Thus, greys and 
browns, spot and stain very much, with the dirt 
and sweat, and are made dry and clean with 
great difficulty ; the stainsremaining longer upo) 
them, than on other colours. Light grevs, nut- 
meg-coloured horses, and red roans, if well-bred, 
perhaps exhibit that symmetry tothe best ad- 
vantage, whichis the concomitant of high-racing 
blood. The latter never fail to remind sports- 
men of the old school, of the famous Sedbury, 
said to have been the justest proportioned horse 
ever bred in England; on this head an excep- 
tion must be made, in respect to the legs and 
hoofs of horses, which constant experience has 
shewn to be best, when of a dark colour. 

For their temperaments, both mental and cor- 
poreal, the strictest analogy may be found in the 
human species. We observe among horses, the 
hot, irritable, and weak ; the cold, phlegmatic, 
slow, and durable ; with all the various interme- 
diate gradations. It can be only by way of re- 
freshing the memory of his readers, when an 
author presumes to counsel them, to make choice 
of a mediun. 

Hot horses are generally speedy and safe go- 
ers, pleasant to ride, the best flying leapers, and 
their legs stand clean and dry, in the stable ; but 
short and easy tasks, of all kinds, suit them best; 
they are unfit to carry heavy weights, and if 
they feed well when they play; they are sure to 
lose their appetite in work. It must be noted, 











of the difficulty, why Suffolk has a peculiar 
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nevertheless, that there is a species of this genus, 
which may be styled, resolute horses; these, 
notwithstanding their heat and choler, will en- 


— — 





horses feelings, by a premature, and too free use 
of the whip and spur, they would save their arms 
and legs much labour, and their masters a great 


arose in the minds of many naturalists, that the 
change of colour which takes place in the dress 
of some animals according to the season, was not 


dure to the very last, and in the hands of those/deal of horse-flesh. 
who have skill and ability sufficient to manage} The perverse and rebellious, or vicious horses, 
them, will beat all other horses. Of this spe-jare of two kinds, those which are so from natu- 
cies, precisely, was the celebrated Eclipse. [ral predisposition, and such as are rendered re- 
It is only ringing the changes, to particularize| stiff, or vicious, from insufficient breaking, or 
the incidental qualities of the cold, phlegmatic,/ acquired habits. The first is ever a lost case, 
and dull ; they are, amoug a variety of disorders, | whatever the most skilful domitor eguorum may 
particularly liable to swelled legs, grease, and!pretend to the contrary ; and in the second, the 
diseases of the eyes, besides being slow, and'cure is but uncertain at best, which will be allow- 
liable to fall. ‘There is still a variety, partaking ed by all those who have considered the mighty 
of the phlegm, and, in some degree, of the in- power of habit, even among us two-legged ani- 
conveniences of the last-mentioned, which have mals, who vaunt so highly of the strength of our 





the effect of any organical change in the hair o: 
feathers, but accompanied a renewal of the 
whole. The late Georcr MontaGu, Esquire, 
who had long attended to the characters and ha- 
bits of the feathered tribes, delivers his opinion 
on this subject in the following terms: * Some 
species of birds seem to change their winter and 
summer feathers, or at least in part ; in some, 
this is performed by moulting twice a year, as 
in the ptarmigan, in others, only additional 
feathers are thrown out. But we have no con- 
ception of the feathers changing colour, although 





strong constitutions, feed well, and are fit fora 
long day, and constant work, whose want of 
speed is compensated by their powers of dura- 
tion ; in a word, stout horses. Of the extremes; 
the slow, and stout horse, is certainly of more 
value than the hot, uncertain and speedy one, in 
all situations, but upon the turf, 

The tempers of horses, like those of their 
masters, are various, endowed with a greater or 
less proportion of intelligence, sagacity, and 
feeling ; and it is but too often, the beast 
evinces the greater degree of rationality.— 
Their dispositions admit, conveniently enough, 
of the following classification ; the docile and 
generous, the stupid and unnoticing, and the per- 
verse and rebellious. In all these, the more 
they are treated with reason, temper, and com- 
passion, the more they conduce to the ease, the 
profit, and contentment of man; and this, I am 
convinced by experience, will be acknowledged 
by none more readily than by those, who, having 
been accustomed to the contrary, will vouchsafe 
to make fair trial of such methods, As to the 
first, or the docile and generous, it is inconceiva- 
ble tothose who have not made the pleasing es-! 
say, towhat a degree of perfection their facul- 


ties may be brought, by rational and conciliating) 
usage. Ina very short time, correction becomes: 


perfectly useless, and the whip and spur, the 
mere harmless instruments of your direction.— 


The sound of his master’s voice is at once loved, 


feared, and obeyed, by a generous, and well- 
managed horse. 


panion, who, although he cannot converse, un- 
derstands you well ; who takes every hint, every 
indication, from your hand or voice, in an in- 


stant ; and plainly shews a pride and pleasure in, 
obedience, whether it be to constrain himself for) 
your ease, or to lay out the whole of his powers, 
While such} 


even unto death, for your service. 
advantages are practicable, through the easy and 
pleasing means of humanity, who would take the 
pains to be a tyrant ? 

It is well known that some horses, although 
rather ill-natured to their own species, for which 
it is difficult to assign a reason, are exceedingly 
attached to the human, and will play with their 
keepers, with as much apparent delight, as spa- 
niels; but horse-play is proverbially dangerous, 
and I have thence witnessed several fatal acci- 
dents. 

The second class, orthe stupid and unnoticing, 
it is obvious, can never be mended by harsh and 
cruel usage. It can only serve to increase the 
natural torpor of their disposition, and render 
their bodies insensible and callous; in fact, to 
lessen their use, and increase their owner’s trou 
ble. A post-boy would say to me, * Ah, master, 
your fine reasons would never bring my horses 
through their stage.” These practical sages are, 
however, not always right. It seemsto me, at 


Instead of a reluctant and- 
treacherous slave, you have obtained an humble, . 
and faithful friend, a willing sharer in your toils,’ 
and in your pleasures ; e.cn an agreeable com- 


reasoning faculties. The disciples of Locke|we have bcen informed of such happening in the 
will deny the existence of innate qualities, such;course of onenight.” Staggered with the state- 
as I have supposed. They should, I think, fur-}ments of such a frequent renewal of the dress of 
nish some new hypothesis, on which to account:animals, accompanied by such a wasteful expen- 
for the following facts, the truth of which williditure of vital energy, and guided by multiplied 
be allowed by all who have had much experience observations, we ventured to offer the following 
in horses. Twocolts, of like age, shall be broke!remarks on the subject in the I:xdinburgh Ency- 
at the same tlme, by persons of equal skill, or byiclopedia, under the article ** Aybernation,” voi. 
the same person. ‘They shall be treated pre-;|xi. p. 587, published in 1817. 
cisely in the same manner, in all respects; and; “It has been supposed by some, that those 
et the one shall be tamed to obedience, with, quadrupeds which, like the alpine hare and er- 
only the common difficulties, and remain per-;mine, become white in winter, cast their hair 
fectlv quiet ; whilst the other, even if rendered twice in the course of the year ; at harvest when 
somewhat tame at first, shall always obey with they part with their summer dress, and in spring 
reluctance, and continue self-willed and restiff'when they throw off their winter fur. This 
all his life. Restiveness, and various other quali- opinion does not appear to be supported by any 
ties, bad or good, are also known to be some-idirect observations, nor is countenanced by any 
times hereditary, and torun through many gene-‘analogical reasonings. If we attend to the mode 
rations. Do not these natural tendencies, (grant-'in which the hair on the human head becomes 
ing their existence) either in man, or beast, grey as we advance in years, it will not be difh- 
arise from the accidental variation of specific cult to perceive that the change is not produced 
quantity in the elements which compose the ani- by the growth of new hair of a white colour, but 
mal mass, or compound ; from its peculiar struc- by a change’in thecolour of the old hair. Hence 
ture, and organization ? there will be found some hairs pale towards the 
It is impossible, by any mode of calculation, middle, and white towards the extremity, while 
which includes the probable risks, to attach the; the base is of adark colour. Now, in ordinary 
value of a single penny to the living carcase of aicases, the hair of the human head, unlike that 
determined restiff, or vicious horse ; and it isiof several of the inferior animals, is always dark 
the interest of every unfortunate proprietor or/at the base, and still continues so during the 
such an one, to knock him on the head, in pre-,change to grey; hence we are disposed to con- 
ference to being obliged to keep and use him.—'‘clude from analogy, that the change of colour, 
The conquest gained over his will, is always tem-!in those animals which become white in winter, 
porary and uncertain ; in a single moment, more is cifected, not by a renewal of the hair, but by 
than the worth of his whole life of service isa change in the colour of the secretions of the 
kicked down, and perhaps some melancholy ac-:rete mucosum, by which the hair is nourished, 
cident induced. Many dashing young blades, I or perhaps by that secretion of the colouring 
know, are fond of exhibiting their prowess, and matter being diminished, or totally suspended. 
their skill, upon these intractable animals; but} ‘ But as analogy is a dangerous instrument of 
I really think it a pity, that such as have any investigation in those departments of knowledge 
brains to iose, should risk a fracture, in so unin-, Which ultimately rest on experiment or observa- 
teresting and contemptible a business. In these;tion, so we are not disposed to lay much stress 
cases, chance often throws them into situations,,on the preceding argument which it has furnish- 
in which neither their strength, nor courage, canted. The appearances exhibited by a specimen 
be of much use to them. The last accident of,of the ermine now before us are more satisfacto- 
this sort, I particularly noticed, happened to a'ry and convincing. It was shot on the 9th May, 
man, who had both his thighs broken, by his!(1814,) in a garb interinediate between its win- 
horse taking it into his head, to go down with ter and summer dress. In the belly, and all the 
him into the area of a house, near Leicester|under parts, the white colour had nearly disap- 
Fields. peared, in exchange for the primrose-yellow, 
(To be continued. ) the ordinary tinge of these parts in summer.— 
the upper parts had not fully acquired their or- 
dinary summer colour, which is a deep yellow- 
NATURAL HISTORY. No. 4. ish brown. ‘There were still several white spots, 
aides 9 F and not a few with a tinge of yellow. Upon ex- 
(Continued from page 262.) amining =hose white and yellow spots, not a trace 
An interesting inquiry yet remains to be made!of interspersed new short brown hair could be 
regarding the mannerin which this change in thejdecericd. ‘This would certainly not have been 
color of the dress is effected. ‘The attention|the case if the change of colour is effected by a 
of naturalists has, of late years, been directed toichange of fur. Besides, while some parts of the 
this subject, and several important observations}iur on the back had acquired their proper colour, 
have been made, equally interesting to the phy-jeven in those parts numerous hairs could be ob- 
siological and systematical zoologist. served of a wax-yellow, and in all the iaterme- 
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From the belief which is generally entertained,}diate stages from yellowish-brown, throu:! yel- 
that in hair and feathers there is no circulation, 


low, to whice. 





least plausible, that if they did not deaden their 


“ These observations leave little room to 


neither secretion nor absorption, a conviction 
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doubt, that the change of colour takes place in the snbject 
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“28th September 1773.—This 


the old hair, and that the change from white to|morning I took a walk upon the hills to the 


brown passes through yellow. 


If this conclusion] westward, and killed seven brace of grouse.— 


is not admitted, then we must suppose that this}/These birds are exactly the same with those of 
animal casts its hair at least seven times in the|the same name in Europe, save only in the color 


year. 


In spring, it must produce primrose-yel-!of their feathers, which are speckled with white 


low hair; then hair of a wax-ycllow; and, lastly,/in summer, and perfectly white in winter, four 


of a yellowish brown. 


be gone through in autumn, only reversed, and} ways remainthe same. 
‘Tbe absur-|Mr. Banxs (now Sir Josepn Bawnxs,) Doctor 
upparent to be far-|SoLANDEk, and several other naturalists, having 


with the addition of a suit of white. 
dity of this supposition is too 
ther exposed. 


a 


The same process must|tecn black ones in the tail excepted, which al- 


Wher. 1 was in England, 


inguired of me respecting the manner of these 


“With respect to the opinion which we have!birds changing colour, I took particular notice of 


advanced, it seems to be attended with few dilhi- 
culties. Weurge not in support of it, the ac- 
counts which have been published of the human 
hair changing its colour during the course of a 
single night ; but we think the particular obser- 
vations on the ermine warrant us in believing, 
that the change of colour in the alpine hair is ef- 
fected by a similar process. But how is the 
change accomplished in birds? 

“ The young ptarmigans are mottled in their 
first plumage similar to their parents. They 
become white in winter, and again mottled in 





} 


| 


those | killed, and can aver for a fact, that they 
get at this time of the yeara very large addition 
of feathers, all of which are white ; and that the 
coloured feathers at the same time change to 
white. In spring, most of the white feathers 
drop off, and are succeeded by coloured ones ; 
or, I rather believe, all the white ones drop off, 
and that they get an entire new set. At the two 
seasons they change very differently; in the 
spring, 


enc 





Many animals, which are unable to provide 
against the vicissitudes of the seasons, by vary- 
ing the quantity and the colour of their dress, 
are, nevertheless, protected by being able to 
shift their quarters, soas to live throughout the 
whole year in a temperature congenial to their 
constitution. 

( To be continued, ) 
—<a () <= 
EXTRACTS 
FROM MORE MODERN WRITERS ON THE USE O¥ 
SALT IN AGRICULTURE—No. III. 

From a Pamphlet entitled “ Hints to Country 
Gentlemen und Farmers, on the importance of 
using Salt asa genera! Manure.” By the late J. 
Hollinshead,; Esq. of Chorley. Third edition, 
1802. ' 

[Continued from page 261.] 

“The only manure that can be procured in ali 

places is dung (lime and marl being entirely lo- 





cal, and confined to certain districts,) and how 


s beginning at the neck, and spreading}jnsufficient it is to answer all the purposes of 
from thence ; now, they begin on the belly, and/ husbandry, need not here be insisted upon, since 
1 at the neck. There are also ptarmigans injjt must be plain to the most superficial observ- 


spring. These young birds, provided the change,this country, which are in all respects the same}er, 


Let us turn our eyes fora moment to the 


of color is effected by moulting, must produce'as those I have killed on some high mountains in! generality of breeding and grazing farms, and 
three different coverings of feathersin the course Scotland.” 


of ten months. This is a waste of vital energy, 


The total absence of every thing like demon- 


which we do not suppose any bird in its wild/stration of the truth of the assertion regarding 
state capable of sustaining; as moulting is the the autumnal change of the colour of the plu 


most debilitating 
In other birds of 
necessary. 
is from blackish grey through grey to white, an 
arrangement so nearly resembling that which pre 

vails in the ermine, that we are disposed to con- 
sider the change of colour to take place in the 
old feathers, and not by the growth of new plu- 
mage ; this change of colour being independent 
of the ordinary annual moultings of the birds. 


“Independent of the support from analogy 
which the ermine furnishes, we may observe, 
that the colours of other parts of a bird vary ac- 


cording to the season. This is frequently ob- 
servabie in the feet, legs, and bill. ow, since 
a change takes place in the colouring secretions 
of these organs, what prevents us from sup- 
posing that similar changes take place in the 
feathers? But even in the case of birds, we 
have before us an example as convincing as the 
ermine already mentioned. It is a specimen of 
the little auk (.4ica alie,) which was shot in 
Zetland in the end of February 1810. The chin 
is still in its winter dress of white, but the fea- 
thers on the lower part of the throat have as- 
sumed a dusky hue. Both the shafts and webs 
have become of a blackish grey colour at the 
base and in the centre, while the extremities of 
both still continue white. The change from 
black to white is here effected by passing through 
grey. If we suppose that in this bird the changes 
of the color of the plumage are accomplished by 
moulting, or a change of feathers, we must ad- 
mit the existence of three such moultings in the 
course of the year—one by which the white win- 
ter dress is produced, another for the dusty 
spring dress, and a third for the black garb of 
summer. It is surely unnecessary to point out 
any other examples in support of our opinion on 
this subject. We have followed nature, and our 
conclusions appear to be justified by the appear- 
ances which we have described.” 

Since the preceding observations were commu- 
nicated to the public, Professor Jameson has 
obligingly pointed out to me the following pas- 
sage in CARTWRIGHT’s Journal of Transactions 
on the Coast of Labrador (3 vols. 4to. Newark 
-1792,) vol. i. p. 278, as containing an expression 
ef the same opinion which I had formed upon 





pegocm which they undergo.—|mage of the grouse, and the language of hesita- 
ull age, two moultings must be|tion which he employed when speaking of the 
In these changes, the range of color;changes observed to take place in spring, pro- 


bably induced those naturalists who had perused 
Cartwricnt’s work, to reject statements so op- 
posite to the opinions generally entertained on 
the subject. The conjecture that all the white 
feathers drop off in spring, even those which 
were produced in the previous autumn, to be 
succeeded by coloured ones, has not been veri- 
fied by any observations which we have been able 
to make on the subject. 

The moulting of birds takes place in all cases 
gradually, and in those species whose plumage 
changes cclour with the season, the different 
moultings take place at corresponding periods. 
In the autumn, we find that the black feathers 
on the head of the Larus ridibundus change to 
a white colour. But besides thealtered feathers, 
others spring up, of a white colour, to increase 
the quantity of clothing. This gull has, there- 
fore, during the winter, some of the feathers of 
the head old, and others young. Again, in 
spring the white feathers of the winter become 
black, and a few new feathers make their ap- 
pearance, likewise of a black colour, to supply 
the place of the older ones which drop off-in suc- 
cession. Some of the feathers on the head of 
this gull are half a year older than others ; and 
consequently, we may infer, will fall off sooner 
than those of more recent growth. From these, 
and similar facts, furnished by several species of 
British birds, we are disposed to conclude, that 
the feathers which are produced in autumn and 
the beginning of winter, and which correspond 
with the conditions of the season, change their 
colour in spring, and continue in this state until 
they are shed in autumn. The feathers which 
are produced in spring, continue of the same hue 
during the summer, change their colour in win- 
ter, and fall off again upon the approach of 
spring. In this manner, the quantity of the plu 
mage fit for the different seasons of the year is 
easily regulated, and it is only necessary that 
the change of colour in each feather should take 
place but once in the course of its connexion 
with the bird. By,these arrangements, the wel- 
fare of the individual is promoted by the simplest 
means. 





see in what state they are. The dung that can 
be raised from the produce of the farm is all 
expended upon a few acres of meadow- land, 
whilst the pasture-grounds are destitute of eve- 
ry kind of improvement. This is no idle specu- 
lation ; for which way soever we turn our obser- 
vation, we shall find abundant proofs of the truth of 
the assertion—thousands and ten thousands of 
acres lying in the same state, with regard to any 
actual improvement that has been made in them 
in which they came out of the Creator’s haids, 
and must inevitably remain so, unless some other 
manures are introduced into practice, besides 
those which are now in use.” 

“What a misfortune to the dairy must this 
neglect of the pasture grounds be! and this too 
is the ground upon which the occupier must 
principally rely; for it is well known, that dur- 
ing the summer months, whilst his cows are at 
grass, is the time in which he chiefly produces 
his butter and cheese; and yet this ground is 
eutirely neglected. Whilst the demand for 
those articles is daily increasing, we are indif- 
ferent whether their productiveness be propor- 
tioned to that demand; by which inattention 
the price of those commodities has, in a few 
years, been doubled. And what shall bring them 
to their former price? Manure these frastures 
with salt. By this means we shall increase their 
produce two-fold, and consequently decrease the 
price of those necessaries of life nearly in an 
equal proportion. This would be an unspeaka- 
ble advantage and comfort to the labouring poor, 
at the same time that it was enriching both the 
farmer and land-owner. 

““I know some will say that there are many 
soils Which cannot be improved. I deny the as- 
sertion. Let but the farmer be properly en- 
couraged to make the trial, and I am convinced 
he will not find his labour lost. If our ancestors 
iad always been indifferent to agricultural: im- 
provements, what must have been our situation 
at the present day? We might have lived upon 
the haws and berries of the field; for nature 
has not been so lavish in her gifts to this coun- 
try as to some others: few of the necessaries of 
life will thrive and flourish without the most 
unremitting industry. By nature our afifiles 
are crabs, and our filums siees! but art and 
nature have changed the scene: and heaith- 
giving exercise, properly directed, and duly en- 
couraged, would bring the kingdom to an un- 
exampled pitch of plenty and splendour. 
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~ “ The proper cultivation of the soil is an ob- 
ject so pecularly interesting to the community 
at large, that those who industriously attend to 
it are perhaps to be esteemed the most merito- 
rious citizens of their country. 

“Of such importance are the study and prac- 
tice of agriculture in Scotland, that they have 
instituted a professorship in one of their univer- 
sities ; and it is much to be lamented, that a si- 
milar institution is not introduced into our uni- 
versities, as it would essentially tend to the pro- 
motion of this most important department of 
knowledge, so highly beneficial to mankind.” 

“Tt is proved by the general returns of the 
number of inhabitantsin Angland and Jales, 
that there has been an increase of two millions 
(or nearly one-fourth of the whole) during the 
last century. Then, as population and manu- 
factures are rapidly increasing, is it not of the 
utmost consequence that we should have a pro- 
portionate increase in the productions of the 
earth ? 

“With proper encouragement to and man- 
agement in agriculture, 1 have no hesitation in 
affirming that the generality of land, in most 


parts of England, might be made to produce) 


double crops in a very little time; and with the 
addition of salt as a manure, dnstead of im- 
porting corn from abroad, to the great disadvan- 
tage of the nation, we might make our own pro- 
duce, not only sufficient for home censumption, 
but also to supply the wants of our neighbours 
I need not insist on the advantage to be deriv- 
ed from such an improvement, not only to the 
farmers, but to the public at large, for it is well 
known to every commercial man, of what im- 
portance it is that our merchants should always 
have it in their power to undersell their rivals 
in foreign markets: this, however, it will be 
impossible for them to do, even if there be no 
advance in the price of the raw material, un- 
less by bringing down the price of provisions 
we proportionably keep down the price of labour. 
And no other mode can be adopted so likely to 
accomplish this most desirable end as the gene- 
ral use of salt for manure. 

“We skall just mention one thing more in 
support of what has been advaneed respecting 
the benefits of salt for manure, which falls with- 
in every farmer’s notice, but which, probably, has 
not struck him in that light in which we are 
about to represent it. Cattle kept ina straw- 
yard, without any thing but straw for their sus- 
tenance, yield a poor light manure, little supe- 
rior to natural soil; whilst cows or oxen feed- 
ing on good hay, assisted by corn, oil-cakes, or 
other invigorating food, produce manure of the 





out the united kingdom converted into rich pas 
tures, and the low lands made capable of pro- 


of grain, or artificial grass ! 


attention to agriculture. The population, upon 
to*the surprising number of three hundred in- 
habitants, to every square mile; that is, nearly 
three times the population of this country ; and 
yet these people are maintained in plenty, with- 
out any assistance from other nations. 
is accomplished, Sir GEorGE STauNTON, in his 
elegant and authentic account of Lord Macart- 
NEY’s embassy to China, informs us. ‘ The whole 
surface of the empire,’ says he, ‘is with trifling 
exceptions dedicated to the production of food 
tor man alone. Few parksand pleasure-grounds 
are seen except those belonging to the Mmperor, 
Little land is taken up with roads, the chief 
communication being by water. There are no 
commons or lands suffered to lie waste through 
neglect, or the caprice or for the sport of great 
proprietors. No arable land lies tallow. And 
whatever defects there are inthe soil, it is sup- 
plied by mixture with other earths, by manure, 
of every kind.’ Let us copy after so useful an 
example. 

“The present high price of salt, encumbered 
as it is with heavy duties, is such as to pre- 
vent ali attempts of the farmer to ascertain its 
real utility by experiments. In order to do 


legislature will take this matter into its further 
consideration, and repeal the duty upon salt, as 
the only, thing that can effectually promote the 
proper improvement of the country. 

«* The Salt Rock in Cheshire lies about thirty- 
six yards below the surface, in thickness from 
ten to forty yards; it extends twelve miles in 
length, and several miles in breadth; and 
throughout the whole district springs arise, 
which are made into salt. 


are sufficient to supply the whole kingdom for 
ever, without any fear of their being exhaust- 
ed; and if properly applied, are a treasure far 


Peru.” 

“The following account we had from Mr. 
Thomas Sutton, of Middlewich, in Cheshire. 
* About twelve years since 1 dug up,’ says he, 





‘a quantity of earth out of a ficld where a new 


best kind; thus the stronger the manures are|building was going to be erected, in which there 


impregnated with salts, of more value they are.” 


“We have at least seven millions of acres of! 


uncultivated land in this kingdom What a 
loss to the community must this be! Here is 
ground sufficient, if properly cultivated, to fur- 
nish all the inhabitants of the country with 
bread, lying entirely waste, whilst they are 
paying a double price for the necessaries of life! 

et us not neglect the advantages which provi- 
dence has so kindly put in our power: the means 
of relief are within our reach, .if we are not 
wanting to ourselves. If half the money that 
was necessarily and humanely spent during the 
late scarcity, in bounties en the importation of 
grain, had been laid out in inclosing waste lands, 
and giving premiums to farmers, I am convinced 
that in any future unfavourable season we should 





not be obliged to rely upon a scanty and preca- 
rious supply of grain from other countries, but 
on our own granaries at home, which have been 
well stored in a time of plenty by the wholesome 





produce of our native soil. 





was some appearance of salt-springs, the wa- 
ter from which had oozed up through the soil, 
and left an incrustation composed of the particles 
of salt upon the surface of the ground. ‘This soil, 
together with the salt contained in it, l mixed with 
horse-dung ; after it had lain some time in the 
heap, I spread it upon a piece of meadow-ground, 


‘which has been mown ever since, without any 


other manure having been laid upon it; and the 
other part of the meadow has been manured in 
the usual way every second year, and yet is now 
in no better condition than that which was co- 
vered with the salt and dung twelve years ago.” 
“ A farmer at Glasson, near Lancaster, has 
for some time been in the habit of carting salt- 
water to put upon his dung whilst in the heap 
in the yard, before it was taken to be spread 
upon the ground, which he has found by ex- 
perience very much enriches the dung, and 
makes it better manure. <A great advantage 
might also be derived to the farmer from spread 
ing sea-sand under and amongst the dung, whilst 


* What a pleasing prospect would it be to eve- 
ry Briton to see even the barren hills through- 


ducing the must abundant and luxuriant crops 


“If we turn our eyes tothe empire of China, 
we shall there see the beneficial effects of a due 


an average throughoat that vast empire, amounts 


How this 


by watering, and by careful and useful industry | 


it is in collecting, during the winter, and also 
in the cow-house, stable, and yard, not only on 
iccount of the particles of the salt contained in 
it, but likewise by its retaining and absorbing 
the urine ef the cattle, which is itself a very 
excellent manure.” 

“A farmer inthe county of Sussex, some years 
ago, had a field, one part of which was very wet 
and rushy, and the grass produced upon it was of 
so sour and unpleasant a kind, that the cattle 
would not graze upon it: he tried several me- 
thods toimprove it, but to little purpose ; at last, 
having heard of the benefits of salt as a manure, 
he determined to try that; for which purpose he 
procured a quantity of Rock salt, which in a 
random way, without any regard ‘to the precise 
quantity, he threw upon this rushy ground, fen- 
cing it off from the other part of the field ; che 
first effect of which was a total disappearance of 
every kind of vegetation. In a short time after, 
however, it produced the largest quantity of 
mushrooms ever seen upon an equal space of 
ground in that country. These in the spring 
following were succeeded by a most plentiful and 
luxuriant crop of grass, far exceeding the other 
part of the field in the richness of its verdure 
and the quickness of its growth: the cattle were 
remarkable fond of it; and though the salt was 
laid on it upwards of twenty years ago, this 
part is still far superior to the rest of the field.” 
Appendix to Mr. Hollinshead’s fraamphiet,— 
page 53—35. 

Mr. Wedge, in his agricultural survey of the 
county of Chester, says, ‘foul salt isa most ex- 
cellent manure, either for pasture lands or fal- 





away this inconvenience, we sincerely hope the! 
| should annually, in Cheshire, alone, be lost to 
ithe community, The heavy duty laid upon refuse 
| or dirtied sait prevents its use for manure. 


iriment which 


This rock, together) 


with those which are in Worcestershire, *c-.|laid upon a part of the meadow, and the cattle 


greater than the gold mines of Mexico and) 








lows: and itis much to be regretted that so 
large a quantity as seven or eight hundred tons 


‘““A difference of opinion,” continues he, 
“having been entertained as to the utility of 
salt asa manure, we insert the following expe- 
we have been favoured with 
by a gentleman of Norwich: In a meadow, 
where the after-grass being of a coarse, rank 
nature, which the cattle refused to eat, salt was 


have ever since preferred the grass growing on 
that ground to every other part of the field, and 
eaten up every blade. He also states that the 
good effects of salt are particularly seen by mix- 
ing it even with the coarsest manure, and then 
laying it upon the land.” 

The late Thomas Butterworth Bayley, Esq. 
who was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
honorary member of the honorable Board of 
Agriculture in London, in his ‘t Thoughts on 
Manures,” after enumerating nineteen different 
substances which improve land, adds, “ there is 
another source of improvement LosT TO THE 
couNTRY, but not through the fault of the 
farmers, viz. refuse Rock-salt, and refuse liquor 
from the salt-works. I trust the very impolitic 
restriction which forbids the use of this valua- 
ble manure, and causes its total /oss, will soon 
be removed by the exertions of this society, and 
those of the honorable Board of Agriculture.” 
Fram an address read to the Members of the 
Agricultural Society of Manchester, October 
22, 1795. 

“Salt is the mother of all manures, as every 
kind of manure is higher or lower in value ac- 
cording to the salt it produces; and every kind 
of manure is portioned out to the land according 
to the quantity of salt er nitre it is thought to 
haveinit. Formerly, salt was thought to be an 
impoverisher of land, but experience has taught 
us wisdom ; it is now found to be otherwise, pro- 
vided it is duly proportioned to the state the 
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land is in, and mixed to mollify it as follows: 
take ten bushels of salt, and six bushels of dry 
ashes, and mix all tegether; then spread them 
on the land, and harrow them in with the seed: 
this is a sufficient dressing for an English acre, 
as it is better to repeat the dressing than to lay 
too much onat once. By being thus mixed, one 
particle incorporates and mollifies the other. 





animals pull it out by the roots in large quanti- 
ties during the early stages, of its growth. 
There is no “ substitute for Indian corn.” The 
best auxiliaries are millet, and mangel wurt- 
zel. The beets, when assisted by small quan 
tities of corn meal, have a surprising effect, in 
certain stages of the fatting process. They 
have really, | think, a large portion of the ex- 


Salt itself is rather too severe and harsh in its|cellence, which we should derive from our rich- 


—————$——$—— 


I have thought, the parade of Pennsylvania 
barns, about as profitable as the decoration 0} 
our fire blue waggons, or the musical bells at. 
tached to our teams. The ingenious mode adopt- 
ed to deprive our grasses, of their most valua- 
ble, and nutritious parts, is so absurd, that j: 
long since would have been abandoned, F should 
hope, had not our prejudices in favour of old 
usages, which generally keep practical farmers 





nature, and if laid too thick on, might prove of est meadows if they could be placed in their jright, in this instance put us all wrong. 

bad consequence ; but if conveyed into the earth} most luxuriant state, in the small compass of a} In good weather, most crops of grasses, can 
by asoapy, smooth method, will prove the real |bullock’s manger from January to May. Millet'be secured without being shaken from the swarth. 
enricher the earth wants to send forth vegeta-/in its farinaceous state, is certainly very nutri-|/My uniform practice for many years has been 


tion; this dressing will last for three crops. | 
Sea-weed, shells, fish, sea-water, sea-sand, have 


in them a proportion of salts or nitre, and, there-\the leaves are smali, great exhausters; as they/it in the hot fart of the day, 


%> 


fore, must be esteemed a manure. 
nicle oy the Rev. B. Dacre of Moseley, near 
Manchester. 

( 7o be continued. ) 


rrr 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES UPON 
MILLET, FARM BUILDINGS, AND THE 
VALUE OF ORCHARD GRASS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
DEAR SiR, 

Iam glad toanswer your inquiries, on ary matter, 
connected with the objects, you have, so zea- 
lously, brought into the view of the farmers 
Th) your county—and although 1 am not con- 
scious that I merit the compliment you give to 
my judgment, I cannot resist the desire to em- 
bark with you, in the course which you have 
successfully pursued. To your inquiry—lI an- 
swer, millct has not “the effect of binding the 
ground,” nor is it an exhausting, crop when 
cut, in a green state. I do not cultivate it for 
its farinaceous product. I value it as fodder, 
mere than any thing, I have seen. It requires 


a guod soil, very fine tilth, very light harrow- 


ing, and rolling, atthe time of sowing. I have 
no doubt, that **sheep would like it,” if cut at 
an early stage, and trom land, upon which the 
seeds had been sown thickly. If they be not 
thickly sown, the stalks become too large, and 
hard, for sheep—I should not recommend it for 
their use, uniess it be cut at the time, when 
the heads have been just formed. I shall this 
year sow nearly tiirty acres for hay. I shall 
cradle it when the seeds are half ripe, in order, 
that they may be thrashed, crushed in a mill, 
und after mixed with the fodder, when cut. 
Millet is not “infallible,” and although, I 
have been successful in its cultivation, some} 
farmers have failed; oftener, froin the fault of 
the seeds, the want of soaking, and care in har- 
rowing, than any other cause. In recomimend- 
ing the cultivation of any new crop, some 
caution shovld be observed, until it be ascer- 
tained, what crops, it is fitted to follow. For 
if it should happen, that the experiment, be 
made upon a soil, which had been exhausted, 
by any crop, or system of crops, requiring 
the same particles, of matter for their nourish- 
ment, failure must ensue. Thus, the incaution 
of the Dillctanti, who in their zeal recommend 
for all situations, that which has succeeded 
but:in a corner of a garden, or perhaps in 
their own heads alone, causes disgust, among 
practical men, for most that is new. I have 
tried orchard grass for ten years—it produces 
more pasturage, than any artificial grass, I have 
seen in America. Th-re-is some difficulty in 
* laying it down,” at least two bushels per acre, 
should be sown, together with the usual quanti 
ties of clover seeds, in the latter part of Septem 
ber; it should be lightly harrowed and rolled. 
It ought not to be depastured the first year, as 





|The secretions of milk, are certainly, much 


ified, are in no wise lessened, by any degree 


tious—but I consider it and all other crops, 


;which ripen with great rapidity, and of which 


ithe soil. 
We have all made, in this state, a great mis- 
take, in cultivating a species of Indian corn, 


wide intervals for cultivation. 
In New England a smaller sort is grown, 


nitely less of stalks—as it admits of being pla- 
ced in rows not so tar apart, the soil, is less ex- 
hausted by the exhalations of the sun in the 
jearly part of the season, and is not so much 
‘impoverished, as it bears less weight in stems 
land tops. 

| “The management of cattle” should depend 
upon the purposes, for which they are destined. 
\It I intended, my son, or my calf to be agreat 
heavy unwieldy tender animal, bloated with 
|fat, I would cover his back with great care, and 
istuff him with the most nutritious aliment ; but 
‘if I meant him, to encounter difficulty, to have 
vigor of consitution, and symmetry in shape, I 
‘would expose him after a certain age, to con- 
istant exercise, to every vicissitude of heat, and 
cole; guarding always, as much as possible, 
‘against his remaining in a state of rest, when 
wet, If any quadruped, be taken from a hot 
‘climate, to a colder one, nature, very soon sup- 
plies a thicker covering of hair; and it will 
be thus found, that all the brute creation, 
\if gradually exposed to cold, whilst they 
jare protected from currents, and dampness of 
jair, have more thrift than if they be confined, 


jin a close atmosphere, of higher temperature. 





diminished by cold; those of fat, 1 am satis- 


of temperature, which is not very severe. Am- 
ple supplies of clean straw, and friction, with- 
out, tend almost as much, to the thrift of neat 
cattle, asthe increase of food, beyond a certain 
point, can affect their “ proof” within. 
I am, dear sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
CURWEN. 
Philadelphia County. 


Powelton, Philad. County, July 1, 1823. 
DEAR Sir, 

Your profitable management, much more, 
than the high state of cultivation, in which the 
officers of the society found your farm, leads 
me to desire, not merely a statement of the 
system, you pursue, in the preparation of your 
soil—the arrangement of your fields—the rota- 
tion of your crops-——but the mode of securing 
your fodder—feeding your cattle—and the ap- 
plication of their manure. I was struck, by the 
appearance of your stock, and gratified, at find- 
ing, that our opinions, and practice perfectly 


which produces much more in grain, and infi-| 


\to allow my grass to remain nearly two days, 
{untouched, to gather it by an horse rake, cock 
salt it, and place 


—From C./cannot derive much of their nourishment, from|it in an hay house, which admits a free circu- 
Varley, Esq. communicated to the Chester Chro-|the atmosphere, they must take the more from lation of air. 


My clover like yours, retains 
jmuch of the color of its blossoms, and leaves, 
The advantage of pitching hay, from the car- 
riage into ‘ta bank barn,” does not counterbal- 


which grows high, with large stalks, requiring ance, the expense of labour in preparing, the 


jloss of nutrition in drying, and the great dan- 
ger of fire from heating, as well as from the escape 
of moisture, which so often in ¢his climate, at- 
itracts lightning, to the utter destruction of 
ithe building, and all the hopes of the farm. 


The convenience of feeding, has also been 
brought to aid the arguments, in favour of a 
great Pennsylvania barn. We owe much of our 
success, to-the industry, care, and skill, of our 
excellent German population, but I think, it 
|may be questioned, whether the expense they 
jincur, in the arrangement of their farm build- 
Ings, is not very often mischievous, not mere- 
ily useless, in making tender their cattle, and 
|diseasing them by bad hay. It is scarcely pos- 
sible in this state, where the changes of cli- 
mate, are sudden and severe, to guard farin 
stock, from suffering when they are made war:n 
throughout the night, and necessarily, left ex- 
posed to the pelting of storms, during part of 
the day. 
very young calves, require protection from cold 
—all other cattle, if guarded from wet, and 
currents of wind, feed with: more appetite, di- 
gest with more ease, work with more vigour, 
and encounter accidental exposure, with less 
danger of harm, than if they be confined within 
thick stone walls, inhaling an impure atmos- 
phere, from which by the instinct of nature, if 
not thwarted by the ill judged contrivance of 
man, they would fly. . 

I would suggest, that the position for the 
farm yard be selected as usual at the foot of a 
small hill, of which the southern side, should be 
cut in such manner, as to admit the erection of 
a barn sufficiently large tor all its usual purpo- 
ses, except that of holding hay, and feeding 
cattle. Roofs pitching to the South, and suffici 
ently capacious to protect all the hay, straw, 
fodder, and stock of the farm should be ex- 
tended at both gable ends. For the support of 
the fodder lofts, and roofs, pillars of brick, or 
stone, should be erected at proper intervals; for 
the security of the bank, and the road at its 
edge—a wall somewhat higher, than it, should 
be built—a space of two feet, should be left, be- 
tween the northern side of the loft and the wall. 
Racks should be placed perpendicularly, with 
their outer edges, exactly corresponding, and 
paralle] with the wall, and side of the loft. Thus 
a space, of two feet would remain betweer 
them and the wall, to be filled with hay. A 
long shutter, sufficiently wide, may be secured 
by hinges, attached to posts, on the outer side 
of the wall—in order that when the rack shall 
have been filled, by pitching from above, it :nay 





coincide, in the ——- of hay, and distri- 
bution of it in hay houses, instead of huge 
mows. 


be closed, at a proper angle to exclude rain 
or cold air. 


I am convinced, that milch cows, and : 
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stalls for cattle, pens for sheep, and calves, 
should be at fit distances placed beneath the 
hay—pailings, and gates, might secure them on 
the southern, or outer side. The hay being 
exposed on two of its sides, would require infi- 
nitely less drying, than if pressed closely, in a 
great mass, within the thick walls of a barn. 
It isscarcely to be believed, by those, who have 
© not seen the experiment, how little drying, 
> grass requires, when it is to be salted, and 
thrown lightly, into an open hay house. By 
beginning at one end of a long loft, and discharg- 
ing the loads, so as to not more than half fill it, 
until the hay be extended to the other, by the 
time, that the ena at which the farmer began, 
shall be quite filled, his hay, in despite of the 
state, in which it had been hauled, will be 
sufficiently dry. 

The advantages, I propose, are the saving 
of labour in making the hay, of money, in build- 
» ing the barn, of nutrition in not exhausting the 
' grass by umnecessary exposure, to the rays of 
/the sun; and to fractical farmers, what to them, 
\isof consequence, a return to their pockets, in 
é profit, on cattle, which after being fed from 
> January to July upon hay, and grass alone, may 
be exposed on Philadelphia shambles with cre- 
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plus habiles gourmets sont souvent mis en dé- 
Paris, 1817, 


cit to the feeder, as yours have been shown. 

: I am your’s, &c. 

a JOHN HARE POWEL, 
Corresfionding Sec’ry, Penn. 2 

‘4 Agricultural Society. 5 

i ———> ”~™Il——- 
WINE—VARIOUS KINDS AND THEIR USES. 
>“ Le Vin est lun des produits de Ja nature les 
x plus difficiles 4 juger et 4 bien choisir: et les 


faut.”—Manuel du Sommelier, 


p. 1. 

> Wiyr, especially Port, is generally twice 
© spoiled—before it is considered fit to be drank !!! 
| The wine-maker spoils it first, by overloading 
it with drandy to make it keep.— 

The wine drinker keeps it till time has not 
jonly dissipated the superabundant spirit,—but 
even until the acetous fermentation begins to be 
"evident,—this, it is the taste now to call * fla- 
Svour,’—and wine is not liked, till it has lost 
“so much of its exhilarating power, that you 
may drink half a pint of it before receiving that 
degree of excitement,—which the wine-drinker 
requires to make him happy. We mean a legal 
"PINT containing 16 ounces. 

The measure of a BOTTE OF WINE Ought to be 
definitive, as that of a POT OF PORTER :—is 
“At not astonishing that the Legislature have not 
"ordered a standard and stamped quart, for the 
"Wine-merchant—as they have a pot for the 
Publican ? 


This would be equally as desirable to the res- 
pectable wine-merchant,—as to the public. 

_It would protect the former against the inju- 
ous competition of those who at present, by 
Pending wine in bottles of inferior dimension, im- 
|pose on the unwary purchaser under pretence 
f selling at a lower than the market price. 


The purchaser of a dozen bottles of wine ex- 
ects to receive three gallons of wine. 


























Proportions of the wine gallon, according to the 
; last London Pharmacopiea: 

} Galion. Pints, Fivid Ounces Draehms. Minims or Drops. 
Mm l=—8 — 128 — 1024 — 61,440 


There are 32 ounces in a legal wine quart. 
Multiply by 12 quarts in three gallons. 


384 ounces in ditto. 
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Measure the number of ounces your bottle 
holds—divide 384 by it, and the quotient will 
give you the number of such bottles required to 
contain three gallons of wine. 

Some bottles do not contain more than 26 oun- 
ces. 

26) 384 (14 bettles, 1 pint, anda quarter. 





26 
124 
104 
20 OR, , 
Multiply 26, i.e. the number of ounces 
By 12 your bottles will contain. 
312 the number of ounces 
contained in your dozen 
bottles, which 
Oughtto hold 384 {the number ot ounces in 
Subtract 512 three gallons. 





Divide by the 
jnumber of oz. 
in a quart 


32) 72 (2 quarts and half a pint 
64 short of measure. 


8 ounces. 

So, instead of THRFE GALLoNS—you have only 
two gallons, one quart, and a print and a half. 

The quantity a bottle will contain, may easily 
be accurately ascertained, dy Lyners’s gradua- 
ted glass measure, which holds half a pint, and 
is divided into ounces, &c.—it is a convenient 
vessel to mix GROG in, 

A PIPE OF Port contains, on the average, 
138 gallons, of which three must be allowed for 
lees, &c.—This is enough for waste, if the wine 
has been properly fined, and steadily bottled. 

A BUTT OF SHERRY contains 130 gallons. 

Mapeira, .. . 110 ditto. 

Hogsheadsof CLARET, «. . . . 55 ditto. 

It is convenient for small families to have part 
of their wine in fint bottles. 

That wine is much best when quite fresh 


\ 


a pint of wine (i. e. 8 ounces, i. e. 4 ordinary 
wine-glasses) is as much as most people (who 
have not spoiled their stomachs by intemperance) 
require. 

The rage for superannuated wine,—is one of 
the most ridiculous vulgar errors of modern 
ehicurism,—“ the bee’s wing,” “thick crust* on 


fanciers consider the beauty of their tawny fa- 
vourite, “ fine old port,”—are forbidding mani- 
festation of decomposition, and the departure 
of some of the best qualities of the wine. 

The aget of maturity for exportation from 
Oporto, is said to be the second year after the 
vintage, (probably sometimes not quite so long.) 





* 4 thick crust is not always the consequence 
of the wine having been very long time in the 
bottle—but is rather a sign that it was too little 
timein the cask, or has been kefit in a very cold 
cellar. 

t“* Had the man that firet filled the Heidel- 
burgh Tun deen pilaced as sentinel to see that 
no other wine was fiut into it, I believe that he 
would have agp it much better at 25 or SO 
years old, than at 100 or 150, had he lived so 
long—retained his senses, and been permitted now 
and then to tuste it—a privilege with which the 
natives are seldom indulged. 

“To givea great price for wine, and keefi it 
till it begins to perish, isa great pity.” Ican 
not believe that very aged wine, when border- 
ing on acid, is wholesome, though some wine 
drinkers seem to firefer it in that state. ‘* Res- 





opened, is a fact it is needless to observe,—halt 


the bottle,” “ loss of strength &c.” which wine- | 








Our wine-merchants keep it in wood from two 
to six years longer, according to its original 
strength, &c.—surely this must be long enough 
todo all that can be done by keeping it—what 
crude wine it must be to require even this time 
to ameliorate it—the necessity for which, must 
arise either from some error in the original man- 
ufacture,—or a false taste, which does not rel- 
ish it, till time has changed its original cha- 
racteristics. 

Ordinary Port isa very uncleansed, fretful 
wine,and expericnced judges have assured us, that 
the best Portis rather impoverished, thanimprove 
ed by being kept in bottle longer than two* years, 
supposing it to have been previously from two 
to four years in the cask in this country,—ob- 
serving, that all that the outrageous advocates 
for “vin fiasse”—really know about it, is, that 
SHERRY is yellowm—and Port is black,—and 
that if they drink enough of either of them,—it 
will make them drunk. 

WHITE WINES, especially Sherry and Madeira, 
being more perfectly fermented, and thoroughly 
fined before they are bottled—if kept in a cel- 
lar of uniform temperature, arejnot so rapidly 
deteriorated by age. 

The temperature of a good cellar is nearly 
the same throughout the year. Double doors 
help to preserve this. It must be dry, and be 
kept clean as possible. 

The art of preserving wines, is to keep them 
from fretting, which is done by keeping them 
in the same degree of heat, and careful cork- 
ing.t ‘If persons wish to preserve the fine fla- 
vour of their wines, they ought on no account 
to permit any bacon, cheese, onions, potatoes, 
or cider, in their wine-cellars. Or, if there be 
any disagreeable stench in the cellar, the wine 
will indubitably imbibe it; consequently, instead 
of being fragrant and charming to the nose aud 
palate, it will be extremely disagreeable.”— 
CARNELL on wine making, 8vo. 1814, p. 124. 
See also Manual du Sommelier, far A. Jullien, 
|Paris, 1817. 

That Mapeira (if properly matured before) 
improves in quality by being carried to the 
East Indies and back, by which voyage it loses 
from 8 to 10 gallons,—or to the West, by which 
about 5 are wasted,t—however these round 








; 
\by some men about its age and the crust on the 


lbuttle, as if the age and crust on the bottle 
constituted the quality of the wine.” Such crusty 
igentlemen shall not select wine for me’— 
Younc’s Epicure, 8vo. 1615, p. 23, 28, &c. 

** Wines bottled in good order, may be fit 
to drink in six months, (especially if bottled in 
October ), but they are not in perfection before 
twelve. rom that to two years they may con- 
tinue 80; but it would be impropfier to Keefi them 
leonger.’—Edinburgh Encyclop. Britan. vod. 
rviii. fi. 72, article Wine. 

t “* Cork the bottles very closely with good cork, 
and lay them on their sides, that the cork may 
not dry and facilitate the access of the air. or 
the greater safety, the cork may be covered with 
a coating of cerement afifilied by means of a 
brush, or the neck of the bottle may be immers- 
ed in a mixture of melted wax, rosin, or fritch,” 
Accum on making wine, 1820, 7. 40. 

$A PUNCHEON OF BRANDY containing 130 
gallons, after remaining in cask in a merchant’s 
cellar for three years, lost two gallons in measure 
and ten gallons in strength. The stronger the 
spirit, the sooner it evaporates. 

The London Dock Company are not answerable 
for any decrease of quantity in @ PIPE OF WINE 
left under their care, provided it does notex- 
ceed one gallon for each year—which it is supft- 





4ecting Port wine, there is a great fuss made 


frosed to waste in that time. 
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alout maneuvers may tickle the fancy of thoseJof Branpy, which seldom has 40 percent. and | 
folis who cannot relish any thing that is not/common Gin* not more than 30—or 25. 

far-fetched, dear hought, and hard to be had,! Some people have a notion that if they go to 
and to whom rarity is the “sine gua non” of|the docks, they can purchase a pipe of wine for 
recommendation—it is one of those inconvenient!twenty pounds less, than they must pay toa re- 
prejudices, from which common sense preserve) gular wine merchant—and, moreover, have it 
us! lneat i—as if all wines of the same 

The vulgar objection to new « the same quality. 
we mean wine that has been maturing in PorT varies at Oporto in quality and price as 
two years in Portugal—two in England—and in| mych as PortER does in London—it is needless 
bottle more than twelve months,) is that its ex-jto say how difficult it isto obtain the best beer at 
hilarating qualities are too abundant, and in-jany price—it is quite as difficult to obtain the 
toxicate in too small a dose—those ** Bons Vi-|best port wine at Oporto, where the very supe 
vanis,” to whom “the bottle, the Sun of the;rior wine is all bought up at a proportionately 
table,” and who are not in the habit of cry-|high price by the agents for the London wine 
ing to go home to bed while they can see it shi-) merchants. 
ning—require wines weaker than those which; Branpirs and wWINEs vary in quality quite as 
are usually importec from Spain and Portugal, much as they doin price: not less than twenty 
—however Port and Suerry may be easily re-|pounds per pipe in the country where they are 
duced to the standard desired by the long-sitter,| made. 

—* fiaululum aceti acetosi,” will give the Acid) The only way to obtain genuine wholesome 
Goat,—“‘agua jure” will subdue their spirit/liquor, is to apply to a respectable wine mer- 
“ad libitum,”—and produce an imitation of the|\chant—and beg of him to send you the best 
jiavour acquired by age, extempi ore—and you) wine at the regular market price. 

can thus very easily make fine fruity nutritious| If you are particular about the quality of what 
new wine,—as light,—and as old,*—and as poor,| you buy—the less you ask about the price of it 
as you please—and fit it exactly to your cus-\the better—if you are not, bargain as hard as you 
tomer’s palate, whether “ Afassa drinky for|please. 
Drinky,—or drinky for Drunky Massa.” “« There are three sorts of drinkers : one drinks 

To ameliorate very new, or very old wine—\to satisfy nature, and to support his body, and 
mix a bottle of the one with a bottle of the'requires it as necessary to his being. 
other—or to a bottle of very ol: Port, add al “ Another drinks a degree beyond this, and 
glass or two of good new Claret—to very new, a'takes a larger dose to exhilarate and cheer his 
glass of Sherry. ; _ ‘mind, and help him to sleep—these two are lawful 

Of all our senses,—the taste, especially, for drinkers, 
liquids, isthe most sophisticated slave of habit! “A third drinks neither for the good of the 
—* De gustibus, non est disputandum.” body or the mind, but to stupify and drown 

The astringent matter, and Alcohol—which both.”—MaynwarIncE on I/ealth, &c. 12mo. 
render Port wine the prop of an Englishman’s 1683, p. 123. 
heart—are intolerable to the palate of an Italian, 
or Frenchman.—But a stomach which has been| 
accustomed to be wound up by the double stim-,not allowed to be sold until reduced to one third 
ulus of Astringents, and Alcohol also,—will not'the strength of proof spirit. Peofile do not at 
be content with the latter only,—especially if) first drink from any liking or desire, but being 
that be in less quantity—as it is inthe Jtalian\cold, or faint with hunger or fatigue, they find 
and French wines; which therefore, for the|immediate comfort and refreshment from the use 
generality of Englishmen, are insufficiently ex-|of spirits—and as they can frurchase a dram with 
citant. less money than they can cover thetr back, or fill 

He who has been in the habit of drinking their belly, 80 they gratify the strongest and least 
PORTER at dinner,—and Port after—will feel| expensive afppetite—and insensibly became drunk- 
uncomfortable with Aome-brewed Ale and Claret.\ ards.’ 

Mr. Accum, the chemist, annalyzed for the] “ Ardent spirits are not only eminently destruc- 
Editor some Port and SuHerry of the finest! sive to the body, but are the most powerful incen- 
quality—the Porrtt yielded 20 per cent—and|tives to vice of every kind; drunkenness engen- 
the SueRRyY 19.25 per cent. of ALcnoL of 825\ders all other crimes. Does the robber pause in 
specific gravity—i. e. the strongest spirit of|/is trade 2 Does the murderer hesitate °—they 
wine that can be drawn, full double the strengthiare presently wound uft at the gin shop. Hus the 
seducer tried his arts in vain? The brothel is 
more indebted to this source, than to all the other 
lures to seduction.” From Hint for the Preser- 
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ine—(by which|name, were « 
wood} 





* CorRNARO complains that old wine was very 


disagreeable to his stomach, and new wine very : C ; i ee 7 
a . r —CALLOW, 1815, l2me. pf. 2. 
gvateful; his dose was fuurieen ounces, (L e. vation of Health 4 ’ / 


seven wine-g@lusses) fier day. ——— . 
Tt Fermenicd mar Bs furnish very different firo-|PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 

hortiuns of Alcohol—and it has been sometimes! DER OF THE STATE. 
supposed that it does not fre-exist to the amount) A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
in which it is obtained by distillation; but some livered from Williams & O’Donnell’s Inspection 
experiments I made upfion t subject in 1811 W arehouse, during the quarter, commencing on 
and 1813, and which are printed in the Phil.|the first Monday of October, eighteen hundred 
‘Yrans. for these ycars, tend to show that it isjand twenty-three. 
a real educt, and not formed by the action of | mieeenle | 
heat upon the edements existing in the fermented growth 
liquor. The following table exhibits the propor 
tion of Alcoh ol by measure excis(ing in one hun- 
dred fiinis of wine.”"—-Branve’s Manual of 
Chemistry. 8vo. 1819, p. 400. 

fi re 

Ciaret. . og 

Sherry . - 19 

Port... ‘ 

Madeira . 24 per cent. Alcohol. 
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Number in- 714 | 81 | 24 
spected. 


Number de- 
livered. 


819 





864 














JOSIAS STEVENSON, Inspector. 
TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, Oct. 11, 1823. 
True Copy, from the vriginal report on file 

in this office. B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 





** It would save many lives if gin, &%c. was' 
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BALTIMORE, Fripay, NovEmwBER 14, 1823, 


_ i» The members of the Maryland Agricultura| 
Society will meet at the office of the Editor of 
the American Farmer on Wednesday next—the 
19th, at 10 A. M. for the choice of officers for 
the ensuing year. 


EE, ) 


J The next number of this Journal will contaix 
the report of proceedings at the late Cattle 
Show and Exhibition of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Society. 
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if The letter from Col. Powel on various to- 
picks of the first moment, to every farmer, will 
command the attention which is due tothe sugges- 
tions of a gentleman who fortunately unites with 
great zeal, a sound practical judgment to discrim- 
inate between what is plausible in theory only, or 
practicable alone by extraordinary means; from 
that which is susceptible of being profitably 
put in operation by the generality of farmers 
under ordinary circumstances. It- is when 
gentlemen of opulence and science thus make 
themselves familiar with the details of the 
field and the farm yard, and cheerfuily instruct 
us, not only in the why, but the how things 
should be done and managed, that money and 
labour are applied to the greatest advantage, 
and the business of the farmer acquires that 
/superior dignity and consequence in the public es- 
jteem, and safe and substantial profit in dollars 
‘and cents, which rightfully belongs to it—and whx 
does not perceive that augmenting attractions and 
increasing resnectability are filling this walk of 
life. with young men of superior attainments, 
who hitherto sought distinction in other and 
much less independent and useful departments of 
society ? 
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The news of the capitulation of Cadiz, has af- 
fected the prices of grain, flour, &c., as will be 
seen below. 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 

PRICES CURRENT—correcteD WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard street, 
from wagons, $6 624—fine do. $6 1243—Wharf, do. 
\§6—-White wheat, $1 15 to $1 20-—Red do. 
\S1 10to 1 135—Lawler, $1 12to 1 15—Washington 
agar $1 15 to $1 S0—Rye, 44 to45 cts —Corn, 
42 cts.—wharf Oats, 33 cts.— wagon Outs, 374 cts. 
\—Beef, 6 cts. per lb.—Live Cattle, $5 to $5 50, 
lper cwt—Bacon, hog round, $10—Pork, §7 
iperc.lb. 6 to $cts, per pound—Mutton, 4 to 5cts. 
\per Ib.—Beans, retail,, $1 25, cargo price, $1— 
\Peas, retail, 624 cts., cargo price 48 to 50 cts. 
i—Red Clover Seed, $6--Orchard Grass do. $2 50 
‘Herds’ Grass do. $2 50--Timothy do. $4— 
iFlax Seed, 75 to 80 cents—-Whiskey, from 
the wagons, 33 cents per gallon including the 
barrel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do. 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, No. 1, $6 50, very dull, 
|No. 2, do. $5 to ¥5 50, do—Herrings, No. 1, 
$2 50 per bbl., very dull No. 2, $2 25 do.-—Fine 
Salt, 75 cents per bush., coarse, do. 70—But- 
ter, (firkin) 14 cts. per lb.—Eggs, 124 cts. per 
doz.—New Hay, $14 perton, old do, $16— 
Straw, $7. 

Marytanp Tosacco—No Sales. 
— ne 
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AGRICULTURE. 


MARYLAND Catia SHOW AND FAIR, 
vo. 4, 

The exhibitien held by the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Society, on the 5th and 6th days of Novem- 
ber, placed many very interesting objects under 
the observation of its members and their much 
respected visitors ; and if, in some few instances, 
the- number of animals was not so large as at for- 
mer shows, this deficiency was abundantly sup- 
plied by the far greater extent of young, impro- 
ved stock, that crowded our pens, and gave visi- 
blesigns of those benefits which are now widely 
speading, through these walks of husbandry— 
upon no former occasion, have we witnessed so 
many, or such valuable animals grouped togeth- 
erin Maryland. And when we remember, that 
this was but the third exhibition had on this 
Shore by our Society, we c ss very candidly, 
that Gur most sanguine expectations have been 
surpassed by the display of so many creditable 
proofs of a well directed, and heartfelt emula- 
tica, Which has been readily and extensively made 
to operate on the feelings and measures of hun- 
dreds, who so lately were unwilling to be drawn, 
even inconnexion with the independent and cre- 
ditable business of their lives, from the retired 
scenes of their every day occupations. But 
thanks to that spirit of improvement which 
characterises this age, we have now, through its 
happy influence, acceptable assurances of long 
evntinued and well concerted efforts to diffuse 
the knowledge and induce the adoption of every 
new mode of agricultural advancement ; resour- 
ees of profit will be disclosed, that have laid for 
years unexplored—economical means will be 
employed, that have been heretofore neglected 
or unknown—productions will be ‘created and 
multiplied, in forms so various, and extent so 
wonderful as to surprise, delight and reward their 
ingenious and euterprising author$, whilst they 
shall be hailed as the discoverers of new enjoy- 
ments, and the benefactors of society.—In a 
cause, which seeks to augment, the blessings of 
every household, who will not engage? There 
are none to censure the means of our enterprise, 
the peaceful force of commendable ambition, the 
list of prizes, and awards of merit, that we 
fairly offer to those, who shall éxcel in designa- 
ted matters. And sincé every one approves and 
applauds our undertaking, may we not hope 
that our members will augment with the pro- 
gress of time, and that an institution which seeks 
exclusively to advance the general good, will 
ere long obtain the patronage of our fudlic au- 
thorities? Boards of Agriculture and” Socie- 
ties formed in other states, have been patroni- 
zed by their governments to the honor of rulers, 
and the advantage of the governed. And as we 
have been favoured with the presence and appro- 
bation of inteligent men, from every quarter of 
our state, and have given to them, on both 
Shores, the most conclusive demonstrations of 
the disposition and tendency of our association to 
be useful to the state at large, we fondly hope, 
that these facts will procure for our established 
society, enlarged means to exert its mild and sa- 
lutary influence over the industry of the great 
mass of our population. 

The display of machinery and implements, 
lately made to us, reflected great credit on our 
mechanicians, who continue to vie harmoniously 
with each other, in their efforts to render their 
Manufactures not only stronger and more conve 
nient in form, but more powerful in principle— 
of course more operative and easy to employ, 
whilst unbounded competition fixes. fair limits 
to the prices, and gives notoriety to the cheap- 
@st among the best. 

The specimens of crops, and thé statements of 
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their acreable extent, were truly gratifying, and 
in future, we hope to see them multiplied, and 
in all cases strictly ascertained, and fully certifi- 
ed—it is important to know how much may be 
produced per acre in our climate, of different crops, 
by definite tilth and manures, upon given soils 
—all things should be taken into the account and 
be fully set forth—no circumstance that has af- 
fected the results, should be left unknown: when 
we shall have ascertained what may be done in 
this way, we have the course and the goal fairly 
before us—the rest will depend on our respective 
means, judgment and perseverance. And if 
“the race is not always to the swift, nor the bat- 
tle to the strong,” still the slow are generally the 
sure, and by recording the details of culture and 
management, which our rules ought to require 
and procure from all competitors, we shall fix 
lights on high, to guide the steps of allto yet 
greater improvement in every operation of hus- 
bandry. 

The recent exhibition of household and do- 
mestic manufactures, was the first that has been 
made tc us on this Shore, and therefore we pre- 
sume it was, that it comprised a smaller num- 
ber of specimens and articles, than the Society 
expected, or wished to see—but we entertain 
no doubt that the liberal amount of premiums 
bestowed for the encouragement of this truly 
creative branch of industry, will bring to future 
exhibitions a greater variety of manufactures—! 
the production of which so well employs whole 
days and weeks that otherwise would pass list- 
lessly away, nor leave a trace to show that they 
had not been lost forever. Who would not pa- 
tronize these testimonials of untiring usefulness, 
and grant another and another tribute to those 
monuments of household worth, that shall go 
down from age to age, mementos of a mother’s 
or a sister’s merit, which claimed applause, and 
won it from competitors? 

The field that was devoted to our ploughing 
matches became a most enlivening scene—the 
palpable desire of each competitor to merit 
approbation, presented a gratifying evidence of 
emulation on the part of our mechanicians, and 
their ploughmen; and, where all did so exceed- 
ing well it became difficult to prefer, and im- 
possible to censure, The experience gained in 
this field will lead to more perfect arrangements, 
and these will insure more precise and definite 
information, than it was recently in the power 
of the Committee to acquire and impart. The 
introduction of oxen to this scene of labor, 
was an unexpected pleasure to the spectators, 
and as acceptable toall as it was unlooked for 
by most of them—the more agreeable, no 
doubt, from the perfect manner in which both 
teams had been trained to work, and especially 
from the great skilldisplayed by a young team- 
ster, who ploughed a lot in the most masterly 
style, whilst he governed his oxen by his voice 
alone. 

The offer at public sale of many choice young 
live stock on the last day of the Show, present- 
ed an opportunity to buy them at reasonable 
prices—and we regret that notice had not been 
given by the owners of those animals, of their 
intention to sell them thus, at moderate prices, 
long enough before the Show, to have permitted 
orders to arrive before the day of sale from 
farmers at a distance, who might have wished 
to purchase—besides, we were sorry that the 
weather was so inclement as to have caused 
many persons of this vicinity to think that a 
public sale of good stock would not be attempt- 
ed—hereafter timely notice had best be given, 
and farmers may be assured that many and very 
choice animals, of most approved breeds, and 


The opinion that we ought to appropriate 
three entire days to our Exhibitions seems now 
very generally to prevail among the members 
of the Society. The Committees were all too 
much hurried through their daties, and with many 
spectators had too little time to observe the 
various objects which merited particular ex- 
amination. The Society had also to neglect 
some important business: but these matters 
may be better arranged if the proposition to 
hold the Show and Fair, during three days shall. 
finally prevail, 

Some misapprehensions have existed that had 
best be corrected whilst the recollection of them 
is perfect. Many —— have supposed that 
it was necessary to become member's in order to 
exhibit stock, &c. &c., or to enter into the 
ploughing matches, and that in these trials no 
individual could enter more than one plough for 
each premium ; but these impressions are erro- 
neous—the exhibition is free to every body whe 
has any thing to show—there is no limit to the 
number of animals, articles, or implements that 
may be shown or tried by any person, but what 
may be imposed by the nature or extent of 
their own resources—and all the privileges, of 
membership, are freely offered to the ac- 
ceptance oi every friend of agricultural improve- 
ment, who is willing to advance the objects of 
our association, by simply paying a small an- 
nual contribution, to create a premium fund. 

It happened, unfortunately, that the grand 
meeting at Washington, friendly to the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio canals occurred so nearly at 
the time of our Show as to deprive us of the 
company of many distinguished farmers of Ma- 
ryland, and other states, who expected to be 
with us—and the society regretted that any- 
cause should have deprived them of the pre- 
sence of their especially invited friend, the 
gallant PORTER; the cause of whose reluc- 
tant absence has been better stated by him- 
self, than we,could express it, as will appear 
by his letter, ordered to be published. 

The Society particularly regretted that they 
were denied the pleasure which they anticipated 


from an address that had been prepared for the 


occasion, by Robert G. Harper, Esq. but as 
they were only deprived of that satisfaction by 
the inclemency of the day, and his regretted 
frail state of health—they unanimously request- 
ed him to furnish a copy of his address for pub- 
lication in our Journal, where we shall be oe 

Ldit. Am. Far. 


py to give ii an early insertion. 

REPORT ON HORSES. 
The horse has been the theme of admiration 
in all ages, and is of such great use in the affairs 
of Agriculture, Commerce, War and Sporting, 
that all laudable means, should be used to 
improve the breed of an animal, at once so 
noble, and extensively employed. We are hap- 
py to discover a spirit in our state favourable to 
this improvement, and no doubt, the institution 
of premiums by the Society, will have a most 
happy effect. “ 
The committee to whom has been confided the 
important duty of deciding on the merits of 
horses, beg leave to report, that they have ase 
signed to Mr. nage Cost, of Frederick county, 
the first premium for his bay horse young Post 
Boy, possessed of size, strength and figure rarely 
to be met with in a blooded horse. 

To Mr. T. R.S. Boyce, of Baltimore county, 
the second premium for his grey horse Fagdown, 
his fine action, power and docility, recommend 
him asa valuable animal to improve the stock of 
road horses. 








of different species, will be offered at our Fairs 
on public sale. 


To; Mr. Thomas P. Stabler, of Montgomery 
county, the first premium for his bay mare, have 
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ing proved herself a fine brood mare,* from the 
xhibition of her colts, which are very promis- 

imats. 


Mr. Samuel Owings, of Baltimore county, 
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i parti- 
r. Thomas Lewis’ bay mare, 

lfilly, belonging to Gen. Rid 
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vy, anda erty « f Mr. John Schwartz, 
Bi ‘ul rti and in un- 
commonly fine condition ; the two latter, howev 
er, Go not come under the denomi 
mares, to which class the committee were exclu- 
confined, 

‘Thecommittee have to lament, that the state 
of the weather was peculiarly unfavourable for 
the exhibition of horses, it being in most cases 
impracticable to view them inaction—there were 
auumber entered tor premium, which from the 
above circumstance, were not submitted to their 
consideration. 

HENRY THOMPSON, 


Chairman. 
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REPORT ON ASSES AND MULES. 

The committee appointed to adjudge the pre- 
miums for asses and mules take leave to report, 
that there was no jack nor jennet offered to the 
Society for premium, and that but two pair of 
mules competed for your premiums. 

We adjudge unanimously the premium for the 
best mule, to Wm. Patterson, Esq. of the city of 
Baltimore, and 

To the same gentleman, the premium for the 
second best mule. 

The committce regret that there was not a ful- 
ier exhibition of this kind of stock, as they be- 
lieve it to be highly valuable to the farmer. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

THOMAS EMORY, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CATTLE, 

The Comatittee on Cattle report, that the 
animals presented for their inspection were ge- 
nerally very fine, and their improvement fur- 
wishes the strongest example of the good effects 
of that spirited system which annually produces 
a competition among the farmers of our state 
in relation to our valuable live-stock. As a fur- 
ther evidence of the fine quality of the cattle, 
the Committee declare, that they had much 
difficulty in deciding upon the respective mer- 
its of some of the classes, and were often divi- 
died in opinion. 

Taking the cattle in order, as presented to 
them on the list, they award the first premium, 
for the best bull over two yeara old, to Mr. 
Caton, for his full bred Alderney bull, five years 
eld, there being no other in competition, and 
they were bound by a rule, in such case, made 
and provided. 

The premium of a silver can, for the best 
Bull under two years, they award to the Ho- 
anourable Edward Lloyd, of Talbot, for his bull 
calf “Pilgrim,” by Blaze, out of White Rose, 
eleven months old. 

The  ecoarsy of a silver can, for the second 
beet bull under two years, they award to Mr. 
J. W. M’Culloh, for his bull calf “ Warrior,” 
by Champion, eight montis old. 





¢ This mare was raised, and isowned by Rich- 
érd Brook, of Montgomery county. 


second premium, for his fine full bred mare} 


. | 
P-i 
> 


ion of brood! 


: On this class of cattle, the Committee can- 
Inet refrain from making mention, in the highest 
terms of commendation, of several other fine 
lana beautiful animals, among which are Mr. 
iCarnan’s bull calf, seven months old, by a full 
‘bred Bakewell bull of Gen. Ridgley’s breed, 
(between wh and ‘“* Warrior” there was 
difficuity in deciding); the young Holder- 
bull, * Comus,” exhibited by Mr. Joseph 

if Washington city. “This animal, 14 
old, is by Columbia, a bull of the Holider- 
ss blood; being sired by Gorham Parson’s bull 
{lolderness, out ofan Holderness cow, which took 
la prize at the Brighton Cattle Show ; Col. Thomas 
imory’s bull calf, 16 months old, by Bergami— 
|Mr. Henry Thompson’s bull calf, “ Clifton ” 
112 weeks cld, out of an imported Devon cow, 
joy Mr. William Patterson’s Devon bull —Mr. 
|\William Patterson’s Devon bulls; Mr. Wiiliam 
;Lorman’s brindle bull 154 months old; and Mr. 
J. W. M’Culloh’s buli calf “ Reuben” of the 
‘Tuscan breed, 8 months old, by Duke of Tuscany, 
imported by Commodore Bainbridge. 


om 
some 
} SS . , 
iCsales, Jr. ¢ 
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MILCH COWS. 
The premium of a silver creampot, for the 
best mitch cow, is awarded to Mr. Christopher 
Carnan, for his black cow, mother of the 7 
months bull calf of such high merit, before 
spoken of. 

The premium of a silver tumbler for the se- 
cond best milch cow, is awarded to Mr. David 
Williamson, of Baltimore county, for his large 
spotted cow of Doctor Fail’s breed, with a calf 
by her side. 

Among the other milch cows, there were 3e- 
veral whose merits were very considerable: 
Mr. Whittimor’s fine cow, Mr. John Mercer’s 
Hereford cow, with her calves ; together with 
Mr. Lloyd N. Rogers’ two cows which were con- 
spicuous fer thriftiness and size. 


HEIFERS. 

The premium of a silver cream pot, fur the 
best heifer, was awarded by one vote to the 
Honorable Edward Lloyd ef, Talbot, for his hei- 
fer “Flora,” 17 months old, by Bergami, in 
competition with Mr. Lloyd N. Rogers’ “ Snow 
Ball.” 

The premium of a silver tumbler for the 2d 
best heifer, was unanimously awarded to Mr. 
Lloyd Rogers, of Baltimore county, for his hei- 
fer *“* Snow Ball,” 18 months old, of the im- 
proved Short Horn breed, got by “ Bishop,” out 
of “ Europa.” 

Of this class of cattle, there were many of 
great merit and beauty. The Committee par- 
ticularise Mr. Henry Thompson’s red and white 
heifer-** Fanny,” 16 months old, by Mr. William 
Patterson’s full bred Devon bull, out of a cow 
bred by Gen. Ridgely of the Holland and En- 
glish breed; Dr. Allen Thomas’ half Devons, 
and a heifer of the Bergami breed; Mr. William 
Patterson’s Devens, Mr. Morris’s Devon. 


The premium of six silver table spoons for 
the best yoke of oxen, is awarded to Mr. James 
Gettings, of Long Green, for a yoke of black 
oxen, not three years old. 

The premium of a silver can for the 2d best 
yoke of oxen, is awardedto Mr. James Gettings, 


jof Long Green, for a second yoke of black 


oxen. 

But few yokes of oxen were presented for 
premium, aud they were all good, indeed, fine ; 
a yoke of Mr, David Williamson’s, of Baltimore 
county, was admired, but excluded from com- 
— in consequence of one of them being 

red out of the state. 


SS 


The Committee will close their report with 
remarking, that although they feel conscious of 
having cischarged the duty assigned them with 
their best judgment, yet such was the unfavour- 
ableness of the weather yesterday, and so great 
was their exposure and suffering from the rain, 
when called to view the cattle, that there may 
have been sone animals of much merit, not par- 
ticularly specified in this report, an inadvertence 
arising from such causes they hope will be par- 
doned, and they congratulate their brother 
farmers, from the specimens exhibited at this 
Cattle Show, upon the great improvement that 
is now so generally making in the breed of ou: 
stock of cattle. 

ROBERT H. GOLDSBOROUGH, 

PEREGRIN WETHERED, 

AARON CLEMENT, 

D. WILLIAMSON, Jr. 

SAMUEL T. KENNARD. 
REPORT ON HOGS. 

The Committee to whom was referred thc 
examination of the swine, offered for exhibition, 
beg leave to report, that they have attentively 
examined the same. Before entering upon th 
description of those offered for premium, the 
cannot forbear stating to the Society, their un- 
feigned regret that so few of that descrip- 
tion of stock should have been brought for ex- 
hibition ; but judging of the future from expe- 
rience, they hope that as the usefulness of this 
institution increases in the public estimation, the 
exhibition of swine will be more ample. 

The Committee award the premium of onc 
soup ladle, value $10, to the boar, offered by 
Theodore Anderson, of Baltimore county, of the 
Suffolk breed, 3 years old. 

The Committee award a premium of one gra- 
vy spoon, value $5, for the second best boar, 
of the Parkinson breed, 4 years old, to James 
Cunningham, ef Frederick county. 

The Committee award a premium of a soup 
ladle, value $10, for the best brood sow, to Mr. 
J. W. Stone, of Baltimore county. 

The Committee award a premium of a grav} 
spoon, value §5, for the second best brood sow, 
to Mr. D. Williamson, Jr. of Baltimore county. 

The Committe beg leave further to add, that 
there were exhibited 4 pigs, of rather upwards 
ef 3 months old, of a mixed breed, very de- 
serving of attention, by Mr. Barney, of Dela- 
ware ; but inasmuch as these do not come within 
the rules of the Society, the committee can only 
remark on the superiority of the breed. 

To these may be added 4 other pigs, belonging 
to Mr. John S. Skinner, forwarded tohim by Mr. 
Johnston uf Bridgeton, which the committec 
are sure will be found to bea valuable acquis: 
tion in the improvement of the breed of that va- 
luable race of animals. 

GRAFTON DUVALL, 
SAMUEL OWINGS, 
JOHN MARSH, 


REPORT ON SHEEP. 
The committee appointed to examine the 
sheep, have performed that duty, and beg leavc 
to report, that they first proceeded to inspect 
those of the merino breed. Im deciding upou 
the merits of this sort of sheep, which are prin- 
cipally valuable for their wool, the committee 
felt themselves bound to direct their attention 
chiefly to the quality of the fleece. Al- 
though several other rams of great merit were 
exhibited, yet the committee after a close in- 
spection were unanimously of opinion, that the 
ram belonging to Gen. John Mason, of Analos- 








tan Island, had the finest fleece, and therefore 
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award to him the premium of a pair of salts, 
value $10. . 

Governed by the same principle, the commit- 
tee after inspecting the merino ewes, decided in 
favour of the pair exhibited by Dr. Richard G. 
Stockett, of Anne Arundel county, and award him 
also a pair of salts, value $10. 

In deciding upon the merits of other breeds, 
than the merino, the committee had a principal 
regard to the value of the carcase, and were ot 
opinion, that the two rams of the Dishley breed, 
offered by Mr. Barney, of Delaware, for a premi- 
um, were the best exhibited, and award hima 
goblet, valued at $10. 

After an examination of the ewes of other 
breeds than the merino, the committee decided 
in favour of a pair exhibited by Dr. Allen Tho 
mas, of Anne Arunde! county, a cross of the Dish- 
ley, with the broad tailed Barbary sheep, and 
award him a premium of a goblet, valued at $10. 

In awarding the premium, offered for the five 
best fat wethers, the committee were governed 


é eer fa \e - "are w= ¢ + ale heaton: ° " a 
in the application of the force, we believe a sin-| which we recommend to the notice of every 


gle ox might be used in it to advantage. 


The wheat is well threshed out, but scattered| 


too much. and not sufficiently separated from 
among the straw ; tho’ it es believed these objec- 
tions might be easily obviated On trial beiore 
us the wheat in the barn, and the straw to be 


put away also in the barn, with one horse, two! 


men and two boys, this machine threshed 
straight wheat at the rate of 56 sheaves in 7 
minutes, and its average work in practical ope 
ration is stated by 
of Philadeiphia, to be 70 bushels per day.* 

The price is 4125, and we deem it worthy of 
the irst premium 


The next 


ploughs for seeding wheat, one offered by Mr. 
Ramsey ; the other invented by Virgil Maxcy, 
Esq. and made at the manufactory of Mr. Robt 
Sinclair in alti more. 


the constructor, Mr. Mervick,} 


objects considered most worthy of} 


ltamily, whocan have their wool property c 


SAML. M*CULLOH, Chair 


' 
| REPORT ON THE PLOUGHING 
iA 3 


MAT? il 
Phe Committe appointed to sunerints 
jplonghing matches, have the pleasure to report 
jthat they have been hichly gratified in attend. 
jing to the duties devoived upon them, as they 
iwere thus led to witness the universal and 
jacknowledged satisfaction which the emulatic 


| ' : . . 
jand dexterity of many skilful competitors, and 
the performance of some excellent plovgis 
lafforded to a crowd of 


idiniring at 


}who remained upon the field enjoying the ani- 
imated scene, until they were forced to seel 
shelter by the heavy fall of rain, that final; 
interrupted our operations, betore we could tes! 
the draught of the respective ploughs with in- 
.struments provided for that purpose—a circum- 


syectators 


by the same principle, and after some hesitation, Mr. Ramsey’s is composed of a right and left stance that we particularly regret, as we had 
betweenthe merits of those exhibited by Edward’ mould board forward, and a double mould board determined to subject them all tothis examin- 
Lloyd and Charles C. Brown, Esquires, of ‘the/following between them, so as to make it cast ation, which could alone authorise us to givea 
Eastern Shore, although the fleeces of those be-|four furrows, two each. way, and was made tor settled opinion upon their entire merits. 
jonging to the latter gentleman were superior, | covering wheat between rows of Indian corn 3! The Committee, nevertheless, believe it tc 
yet the carcase of those belonging tothe former, | but we think it weuld be a difficult implement to be their duty to report upon tie seeming valuc 
were somewhat better, and the premium of a/construct to run well, and unless the corn rows of the different ploughs, and to award the 
can was accordingly awarded to Mr. Lloyd, valu-|could be laid out of the same width, or with premiums offered by the Society to those which 
ed at $10. much more exactness than is found generally have affreared to be the best, so fur as they 
The committe cannot close their report, with- practicable, it would be too apt to leave that have been enabled to form an opinion—a task 
out expressing their satisfaction, on inspecting! Operation imperfectly performed. For working that has been rendered the more difficult 
the fine sheep exhibited by several other gentle-'corn before the end of June, where so much by the interruption of an important test, as the 
men. ‘They, in a particular manner, viewed nicety in breaking the whole space, and in laying ploughing was generally executed in the most 
with much pleasure a parcel of ewes, of the up every furrow alike, would not be necessary, masterly style, and with a rapidity so great 
Dishley breed, shewn them by Mr. Barney of we should deem ita useful and real labour-saving and nearly equal, as to surprize and gratify all 
Delaware, also another parcel, with two rams of implement ;—but we prefer M1. Maxcy’s Esche- spectators—facts which permit us to assure the 
the same breed, exhibited by Mr. Clements of /on flough. It has been well tested by two Society that the ingenuity and enterprize of 
Pennsylvania, and the broad tailed Barbary ram, years’ ¢xperience. Asa double, or triple plough, our mechanicians, and the zeal of our plough- 
exhibited by Dr. Allen Thomas of Anne Arun- it will be found useful in working corn, cr secd- men continue to hold forth the most cheering 
del county. jing wheat among it, and in the preparation or prospect of valuable improvements in this de- 
jseeding of naked fallow. They have been ex. partment of our rural economy. 
tended to the combination of five ploughs, cast-| it was the wish of your Committee to have 
ing five furrows, and with three horses and one! obtained the-use of a piece of stiff sward, for 
ploughman executed the work of five tingle the scene of their operations; and to have al- 
‘ploughs, and in a superior manner. They deem josteg one eighth part of an acre to each 
this one of the most useful implements that has’ plough. ls. “alten obligingly odenenibantes®. 
REPORT ON MACHINERY AND IMPLE- been offered to the notice of the public since the ‘through the courtesy of Joha B. Morris, Hsq 
MENTS. establishment of our society, and with pleasure |anq the liberality of his tenant, Mr. Joseph \W. 
-The Committee on Agricultural Machinery @ward to Mr. Maxcy the second premium. Stone, at the nearest good spot—one that was in 
and Implemenis, Report—That they have with, A machire, new to us, for shelling corn, was |€Vvery respect suited to the purpose, except in its 
much pleasure viewed and examined a great offered to our inspection by Mr. Joseph Winman,/¢xtent, which did not permitus to rua the fur- 
number and variety of useful implements and price $25. It is more complicated, and not sojrows more than ten rods long, nor to allow a 


VIRGIL MAXCY, 
JAMES GITTINGS, 
Rk. W. BOWIE, 

J. SYKES, 

J. S WILLIAMS. 
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machinery, brought together by our intelligent: efficient as those made by Mr. R. Sinclair, which 
and enterprising mechanics, and which well de- are very perfect and useful machines, but the 
serve the continued patronage of the public; but! price at which they are held we deem too high, 
feeling themselves confined by their instructions! and this probably is the only circumstance which 
to the especial consideration of the merits of prevents their coming into very general use, 


machines, or implemenis of new principles or 
construction, they have endeavoured to investi- 
gate more thoroughly those, which have ap- 
peared to them to come within this description. 
They have long lamented the want of neatness 
in the preparation for market of our most valua- 
ble staple, wheat; and have considered a ma- 
chine of simple contrivances, that could be con- 
structed ata cost within the means of the small 
farmers for threshing wheat, as one of the real 
desiderata for the great body of our agricultural 
community. A machine for this purpose, in- 
vented by Mr. J. Pope has been submitted for 
their inspection. The principle is not entirely 
new, anc it is so much t..e better on this account, 
as the committee can, from their knowledge of 


it, pronounce with more certainty upon its utility. | 
They consider it in fact the Scotch machine, as). 1h pus 
‘els in atrial hour, and his belief that thro? a 


eonstructed by severat of our mechanics, and as, ; : 
crop us practical operution would egual an nve- 


imported ov Mr. Dawson, reduced within the 
power of one horse; and with a trifling variation 


A machine denominated a vertical spinner was 
offered to the notice of the Commiittee by East- 
man and McCoy. It is a simple and very beau. 
tiful application of the maciiunery of the great 
Arkwright to spinning wool by hand. It can 
cply, however, be used to spin rolls carded by 
machinery. ‘Lhe spinning requires very little 
skill. it runs 6 spindles, makes a uniform, even, 


labour from three to four times as much as one 
common wheel. It is about 6 feet high, and, 3 





'premium on this ingenious and simple maehine 





oo 


* He also stated that it had thréshed 13% bush- 


rage of 8 bushels fier hour. 


, 


greater breadth than ove rod and a quarter to 
each competitor; so that in ploughing these 
twelve and ahalf square perches, an unusual 
loss of time was unavoidably occasioned by the 
great frequency of turning the plonghs. The 
soil on which they operated, although free 
from stones and other obstructions, is a com- 
pact, clayey loam-—the surface was a tough 
sward, on which cattle had pastured for se- 
,veral years; yet, under these circumstances 
jthe competitors ploughed their several com- 
|partments, as will be fully detailed, at the rate 
;of an acre, in less time than four hours, with 





and excellent yarn, and wiil accomplish with less horse teams; and at the same rate, in less time 


than five hours with ox teams, of one yoke: 
thus fairly rivaling, in Maryland, by this lat- 


feet square, price 420, and the number of spin-|ter operation, the performances at Brighton, 
dies can be imcreased at about $1 apiece. Wejwhere “the working ox 
regret, that we have not the power to confer a}¥orite, and of late is made their toasted cham- 


” has ever been a fa- 


|pion—there a premium plough drawn by a yoke 
of oxen, governed by the picughman, without 
a driver, required at the vate of nearly four 
and a half hours to turn an acre, in furrew 
sixteen rods long, which greater length of fur- 
row saved quite one third of the time that was 
Nostin our experiment by frequent turnings. 
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But the most interesting fact that this display 
presented to the spectators, and fastened on the 
minds of your Committee, is the demonstration 
that it gave of the power of the ox, to com- 
pete on equal grounds with a more expensive 
animal. And who can estimate the saving that 
might be made, or, to speak more acceptably, 
the gain that might be realized to the agricul- 
turists of Maryland, if they would substitute 
the hardy, cheap, and enduring ox, for the 
more delicate, costly, and perishable horse? 

To your Committee, it has been repeatedly 
objected during these experiments, and by ma- 
ny observers, “that oxen cannot bear the 


heat of summer, nor travel well in winter,” but)twenty minutes, an average depth of six inches 


we have in vain inquired, whohas proved these 
axioms, and at the same time fed the ox, in hot 
weather, upon even one half of the suitable pro- 
vender usually bestowed upon the horse? or, 


who has found them less efficient in winter, if 


so fed and shoed in time to save their feet from 
injury? Too many there are, we fear, who de- 
ny to these invaluable animals what our cli- 


mate renders absolutely necessary to their com-| 


fort and usefulness, whilst nearly all of us la- 
vish, at least, twice as much upon our horses, 
as would enable oxen to perform equal servi- 
ces. Let the sceptical doubt even their own 
fears, until they shall have tested the truth of 
our opinions by fair and actual experiments. 
To us, this subject appears to affect the in- 
terests of Maryland so deeply, that we are un- 
willing to pass it over, as we must, in the cur- 
sory manner of a hasty report, which will scarcely 
permit us to call your attention to the most im- 
portant considerations, before the usual notice 
of those scenes from which they spring, is 


expected at our hands by the successful candi-| 


dates for your applause. But ere we proceed 


to these details suffer us to express the hope, 


that many of you will muke the most critical 
investigations into the comparative merit, of 
the ox and horse, in rural labors:—array the 
price, power, disposition, trappings, wants and 
end of each fairly against the other, and we 
have no doubt that you will arrive at a correct 
and eminently beneficial decision. 


PLOUGHING, BY THREE HORSES. 


Five ploughs, each drawn by three horses, 
were entered, and of these the plough made 
and exhibited by Mr. William Brown, of Brook- 
ville, Montgomery county, Md. is, in our opi- 
nion, best entitled to your patronage. It turn- 
ed the sod completely under, and in fifteen and 
a half minutes, made sixteen furrows, each ten 
poles long, collectively one and a quarter - 
wide, and nearly seven inches deep. We, 
therefore, award the premium to Mr. Brown, 


for the best three horse plough, and the silver 
medal to his expert ploughman, Mr. James 


Frame, as an evidence of particular approba- 


{ Novembe? 2, 1823, 


ae 








teen furrows, that finished his allotted space. 
he Committee are also gratified in expressing 
the pleasure which they derived from the 
performance of an tron plough, made by Mr. 
Crawford, and politely exhibited by Lloyd N. 
Rogers, Esq. to the observation of the Society— 
it ploughed a division, in eighteen furrows, an 
average depth exceeding six inches, in seven- 





llight draught; 
) further examination. 

' . 
| Mr. Joseph T. Ford, of Baltimore, also exhi- 
h that was mace at his extensive 
1 


jbited a ploug v 
}manufactory, it ploughed the allotted space it 


at eighteen furrows. 
PLOUGHING, BY TWO HORSES. 

Five ploughs were started, cach drawn by 
two horses, and the divisions in this match ha- 
ving been assigned as in the former case by lot 
j—the Committee paid close attention to the 
jwork done by each implement, and they 
think that the plough exhibited by Mr. Jona. 
/Eastman, guided by Mr. Whittimore, and 
‘made in Baltimore at the manufactory of Mr. 
{Robert Sinclair, by that skilful mechanic, Mr. 
John Stewart, is entitled to the preference— 
jwe, therefore, award the premium for the best 
jtwo horse plough to Mr. Jona. Eastman, and 
ja silver medal to the ploughman, Mr. Whit- 
jtimore. This plough appeared to perform 
\its work with the least draught—it turned the 
isod perfectly down, and in sixteen and a half 
jminutes, finished the allotted division, having 
‘made nineteen furrows, of an average depth 
‘exceeding five and a half inches. 

Mr. Robert Sinclair’s plough turned his land 
well, and finished in sixteen and three quarter 
|minutes, having made eighteen furrows, at an 
‘average depth of five and a half inches. 

Mr. Brown’s turned seventeen furrows in fif- 
teen minutes, an average depth of five anda 
balf inches, but left nearly one slice unploughed 
in his division. 


| 


} 
| 


Both of these ploughs are excellent imple-' 


ments, and we recommend them as worthy of 
natronage. 

Mr. Gideon Davis entered a plough of simple 
but strong construction, that worked very well— 
in seventeen and a half minutes it turned his: 
space, at twenty furrows, four and a half inches 


deep. The irons of this plough are formed t© this team, 


anticipate the changes or impress that use would 
fnally occasion, and piecesof leather are judi- 
ciously placed between the mould board and 
the share to soften those destructive shocks 
which unperceived obstructions frequently give 
to cast iron shares—and by the successive remo- 
val of these slips of leather, the original angle, 
or dip of the share may be preserved as long as 
this will last. 


tion. Fhe Committee were also much pleased} Mr. Joseph T. Ford entered a plough, which 


erformance of a 


with the plo 
y Mr. Chenowith, 


exhibited 
We re 


ugh made andjin twenty-one and a half minutes, turned his 
of Baltimore. 
t that an unexpected difficulty pre- 


space at twenty furrows, each being four anda 
half inches deep. In‘this match as in the for- 


ry 


esting objects. We would also reéommend that 
competitors in your ploughing matches, should 
be required to announce themselves hereafter, 
at least one week betore the Show, because the 
selection and division of the ground renders 
some notice necessary, and one week will be 
found quite short enough. 

This Committee having understood that your 





teen and a half minutes. It appeared to be of! Trustees were anxious to get up ploughing 
and is in our opinion worthy of 


matches, sustained by oxen; one of our number 
| was persuaded, by the rest, to enter an ox 
jteam, and to invite an acquaintance to engage 
the rein also—both having agreed to our pro- 
posal, and performed the work; we will here 
close our report that the majority ot the Com- 
,mittee may alone furnish the details of this 
| match. 

HENRY V. SOMERVILLE, 
JOHN MARSH, 

B. F. MACKALL, 

J. W. M’CULLOCH, 


SUPPLEMENT—PLOUGHING BY OXEN. 

‘Iwo ploughs, each drawn by one yoke of ox- 
en, started at the same moment that the plough- 
ing match by two horses began—and each of 
them had an equal quantity of similar surtace 
to plough. One yoke entered by Mr. Thomas 
Stabler, of Montgomery county, himself plough- 
man, aided by a driver, ploughed the allotted 
space in eighteen and a half minutes, four and a 
half to five inches deep, making eighteen fur- 
rows. His oxen were exceedingly well trained 
to his command, but yet he used a driver in 
this operation—although it would not require 
much time to save him the expense of a drrver, 
‘asa few lessons would teach his oxen to obey the 
voice ; our farmers will do best who do not give 
even tothese animals expensive habits. The 
other yoke was entered by Mr. John Marsh of 
Baltimore county, and was commanded entirely 
by the ploughman, master Henry Hunt. He 
completed a space in twenty three minutes, 
turning eighteen furrows, an average depth of 
more than six inches—nothing could surpass 
the performance of this yoke, controlled as 
‘it was, wholly by the voice of a youthful 
;teamster, who turned the slice completely over, 
,and drew his furrows most beautifully straight 
‘and equal, holding an excellent plough of 
wrought iron mouldbord that was made, as 
we understand, by Mr. Hinks, near to El- 
licott’s Mills. The spectators hovered about 
charmed by the skill of the young 


' 


|ploughman and the powers of his obedient 


oxen. 


And the undersigned members of your 
Commi 


ttee fecl peculiar pleasure in awarding 
the first premium, which has been conferred in 
Maryland, upon “the working ox,” to Mr. 
John Marsh of Baltimore county, and the sil- 
ver medal to his ploughman, Henry Hunt— 
the Society having unanimously expressed its 
approbation of this use of oxen, by appropriating 
a premium and medal to this interesting match. 
HENRY V. SOMERVILLE, ) 4 
B. F. MACKALL, S 
J. W. M’CULLOK,, f 


vented its starting before the others had finish |mer, Mr. Chenowith was unprepared to run his 
ed, and that an accident made it impossible to}/plough with the others, and on account of its 
time his work. The extensive use made of high reputation, we regret that it was not sub- 
his ploughs is, we believe, but the just conse-|sequently in our power to subject it to trial. TURES, 
quence of substantial workmanship, upon a our Committee would here mest respectfully} The committee appointed to examine the Do- 
model, suggest the propriety of devoting an entire, andjmestic Manufactures exhibited to this Society, 
The plough made and exhibited by Mr. Ro-jthe second day of future exhibitions exclusively] have carefully inspected every article submitted 
bert Sinclair, of Baltimore, also executed its}to the ploughing matches, and the trial of ma-jto their notice, and they most respectfully re- 
work in a very satisfactory manner, and thejchineryby this arrangement you would givejport, that, although they have had occasion te 
Committee consider it an excellent implementitime enough to the several Committees to-dis-jregret in several instances, that there was but a 
-wit ploughed on an average, more than sevenjcharge their duties without depriving them of|single specimen exhibited, and that in other 
inches deep, turned the sed perfectly under,|reasonable opportunities to enjoy and improve|cases, none claimed the proffered patronage of 
ami in eighteen and a half minutes, made six-Joccasians which bring together s0 many inter-|the Society—still the excellent quality and use- 
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ful character of the manufactures shewn to us 
for premiums, gave to the company and your 
committee very great satisfaction, and ample 
proofs that much benefit may be produced by en- 
couraging these displays of household and do- 
mesiic industry. 

For the premium on KERSEY, an article ex- 
tensively made in this state, there was nota sin- 
gle claimant ; although the Society had solicited 
the exhibition of that article, and offered a libe- 
ral bounty to the manufacturer of the best piece, 
that might be shown to us, 

For the premium on FLANNEL, there was 
but one claimant—her specimen was well made, 
and of excellent wool—vour committee take 

leasure in awarding to Mrs. Ann Kennard, of 
falbot county, a silver ladle for exhibiting this 
evidence of her skill and industry. 

Of CASSINET, there was only one piece sub- 
mitted, this was manufactured by Messrs. John 
Sykes & Son, of Baltimore, atthe FRANKLIN 
MILLS in this county—it is a well finished sub- 
stantial piece of goods, which they sell at 1374 
cents per yard, and fully entitles these deserving 
manufacturers to the premium offered on this 
article. We were also gratified by the opportu 
nity which these gentlemen gave to the members 
of the Sooiety, and our much respected visitors, 
of examining two beautiful pieces of seven- 
fourth’s superfine BLUE CLOTH, sold at the 
low price of 454 per yard, and two pieces of 
equally good three-fourth’s blue CASSIMERE, 
at $2 per yard, together with a coarser, but ex- 
cellent piece of five-fourth’s GREY CLOTH, 
at the price of 175 cents per yard—all made at 
their prosperous manufactory. 

Of CARPETING, two very good pieces 
were shown—one manufactured by Mrs. Mary 
Ann Murray, of Anne Arundle county ; the other 
by Mrs. Mary Rickets, of Cecil county—both 
substantial and handsome carpets: Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s has the advantage in appearance, the co- 
lors being superior ; but the committee have felt 
bound to award the premium to Mrs. Rickets, as 
they consider her carpet really the best fabric. 

There were several HEARTH RUGS offer- 
ed—one of splendid colours, beautiful figure, and 
very close texture, manufactured by Mrs, Mary 
Ann Denny, of Talbot county, to whom the 
committee unanimously award the premium: 
they, however, took great pleasure in re- 
peatedly examining the handsome and excellent 
rugs that were exhibited as the manufactures of 
ig Mitchell, and Mrs. Ann Reardon, of Easton, 

d. 


The premium is awarded to Mrs. T. H. Belt, 
of Baltimore county, for exhibiting a large and 
handsome COTTON COUNTERPANF, made 
by herself, 

For your premium on SHIRTING, there was 
not any claimant. 


Two specimens of TABLE LINEN, were 
submitted—one of very superior quality, and 
beautiful pattern, it had been used without ary 
apparent injury, for many years, and was manu- 
factured by Mrs. Ann Kennard, of Talbot county, 
to whom the premium is thankfully awarded.— 
But to Mrs. Henry Tilghman, of Chestertown, 
Kent county, the committee would also have 
given a premium most willingly, if two had been 
placed at their disposal for this article ; because 
She also has made and exhibited a piece of very 
good table linen. 


The premium for TOWELING remains un-! 


med. 
Several speceuees of very fine knit WOOL- 
LEN STOCKINGS were shown to us, but the 
»in the opinion of the committee, were made 
by Miss Mary Ann Norwood, of Baltimore coun- 


ty, to whom the premium is awarded—we had 
nevertheless, to make a very strict examination 
between these stockings, and those which were 
knit by Mrs. Wim. Copper of Kent county. 

The only knit COTTON STOCKINGS ex- 
hibited were made by Miss Mary Ann Norwood, 
of Baltimore county, but as they are very supe 
rior, she well deserves the premium. 

The committee award the premium on knit 
THREAD STOCKINGS, to Mrs. Wim. Copper 
of Kent county, who offered a pairof very good 
quality to their notice. These stockings were 
}accompanied by a hank of beautiful white thread, 
spun by Miss Phebe Gale, of the same county, 
and who we believe might have successfully 
competed for a stated premium. 


Your committee regret thar not a single grass 
or straw HAT or BONNET was exhibited ; and 
especially, as they are satisfied that many ladies 
of this state, have converted materials which 
every where abound, and are comparatively of so 
little value, into these costly and ornamental ob- 
jects. 


A piece of cotton SAIL CLOTH, of very ex- 
traordinary quality was shown to us—it was 
made by Messrs. Charles Crook, Jr. & Brother, 
at their factory in Baltimore—the committee 
think it richly entitles them toapremium. We 
have been informed that Maj. M‘Kim’s new and 
elegant schooner Yellot, fitted with sails of similar 
canvass, left Baltimore and reached the Capes of 


hours—and the committee beg leave to conclude 
this report by most respectfully proposing that a 
discretionary premium of the value of 410, be 
awarded by the Society to Messrs Charles Crook 
Jr. & Brothers, for exhibiting this specimen of 
their manufacture. 

EDWARD LLOYD, 

WM. H. LANSDALE, 

HENRY V. SOMERVILLE, 

J. W. McCULLOH, 


N. B. A piece of domestic carpeting manufac- 
tured by Mrs. Wm. Hall and daughters, of Anne 
Arundel county, was exhibited, but tuo late to 
compete for the premium. The spinning and 
dyeing were done inthe family. The carpet was 
worked with the needle, and made in a quilting 
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the Chesapeake in the short period of sixteen} 


tory account of a larre crop of millet raised by 
D. Williamson Jr, Esq. of Baltimore county, on 
i small quantity of land—the produce was great, 
ind although not so much as we have seen re- 
ported in other situations, still it was large enough 
to prove, that millet is a very productive and 
valuable crop ; one that might be advantageously 
dlaced on our premium lists. 

And in order to inform competitors as to the 
nature of the evidence, that your committee are 
permitted to receive, respecting the character 
and extent of crops per acre, we beg leave to 
submit the several statements that have been of- 
fered to us on this occasion—by which it will be 
seen, that the Socicty requires the testimony of 
disinterested persons—not because the members 
or your committee would hesitate to believe the 
mere statements of competitors, but that they 
are convinced that it is best to accompaiy their 
awards with a higher degree of evidence, such 
as may claim, and will command universal confi- 
dence. 

On behalf of the committee. 
B. W. HALL, 


Chairman. 





Informal statement of a wheat crop—it being 
unaccompanied by disinterested testimony. 


I hereby certify that I hada plat of ground 
of twenty acres, seeded in wheat, on the 4th 
and 5th of October, 1822, at the rate of three 
bushels to one acre, as nearly as my seecsman 
could sow it, (the residue of my crop being two 
bushels seed to one acre.) That I had the 
said wheat reaped in July, 1823, from which I 
got 2170 dozen sheafs, The wheat was of supe- 
‘rior quality, and from 1874 dozen sheaves (or 
:2250 sheaves) thrashed, I cleared up 87 bushels 
|superior seed wheat, leaving out of account tail 
‘ends, or such as I deemed unfit for seed—and 
jthat thrashed was inno respect different from 
the rest of the crop—it was the opinion of all 
farmers who saw it growing, and after it was 
reaped, that 50 bushels per acre would be re- 
‘alized. The above is acorrect and true estimate 
|which gives a fraction more than 1000 bushels 
superior wheat from the 26,040 sheaves, 2170 
shocks, of 12 sheaves each. A sampie of the 
‘wheat is herewith handed. I had other fields 





frame. Much time had evidently been devoted!part, say 30 or 40 acres, of which I think was 
to it, but this beautiful and durable evidence, of not much inferior to the above statement. I have 
hours well spent, will long remain to recompense, not had this wheat weighed, but I think it will 
its worthy manvfacturers, weigh 62 to65 lbs. per bushel. The wheat is 
between the white and blue stem, not so fair as 

REPORT ON CROPS. white wheat, though a brighter straw than the 

The committee appointed to judge of crops, blue stem wheat. This is the eighth crop I have 
regret that there has been so little competition ; cultivated of this sort of wheat, preferring it to 
indeed they may say, that there has been none, any other I have seen, the famous Lawler not 
The only crop, for which a premium has been excepted. The ground was tended in corn in 
asked by more than one persor. is wheat—and al- 1821, and ploughed in the fall; again in the 
though the committee has the most perfect confi- spring, and then in September, prepared for a 
dence in the statement of Mr. Nimrod Owings, crop of timethy. The drought last summer de- 
which represents that he had made 50 bushels to terred me from sowing grass seed, and I put it 
the acre, yet as that statement was not accompa- in wheat, sowed broad cast, and harrowed in 
nied by the necessary vouchers, they do not feel by two harrowings cross ways—heavy two horse 
themselves at liberty to act upon it. They/harrows, teeth six inches long. It may be re- 
therefore award the premium for the wheat crop, marked that the wheat I had seeded on the 
to Mr. John Mercer, of Anne Arundel county, for 3d, 4th and 5th day’s (6th being Tuesday) of the 
a crop of 616 bushels exclusive of gleanings, (es- month was decidedly better than that sown on the 
timated at 20 bushels,) from 22 acres 75 perches | Ist, 2d 6b, 7th 8th, 9th, and 10th, when I finished. 
of land. Although the weather was mild and seasonable, 
For thecorncrop, to Mr. N. Underwoodof Balti-:with moderate showers on the 9th and 10tb, 
more county, for a crop of 6 bushels and 2 quarts ‘though not to prevent my seeding. I had one 
per acre, on ten acres. |fiela of 50 acres of rye, which was seeded from 
For the carrot crop, to Mr. John Mercer, of the 3d to the 11th September, from which I 
jAnne Arundel county, for a half acre of carrots,'reaped the heaviest crop that has been seen 
‘producing 2774 bushels. |by the most experienced of our farmers. Mr. 
Kor an acre of mangle wurtzel, also to John'Joshua Dellaplane says, he never saw as goud a 
Mercer, producing 1376 bushels of clean roots. field of rye; the yield was 1750 shocks, of 18 
I have not thrashed any of it, 








| The committee have received a very satisfac-| sheaves each, 








My crop of corn, though small, (60 acres) is ve- 
ry superior, and has been ,thought inferior to 
uone in the state. 
NIMROD OWINGS. 
Fountain Rock, ’red’k Co. Md 2 
November 3, 1823. 5 
Fistimate.—2170 shocks of 12 sheaves cach, is 
26,040 s, on 20 acres. Thrashed 
sheaves-—gave 87 bushels, is an agregate ot 
bushels and upwards. 
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heat Crop, by Mr. John Mercer—Ceriificaie 
of survey and firoduce. 

Thereby certify that I surveyed a field of stub- 
ble for Mr. John Mercer, and found it to contain 
twenty-two acres and seventy five perches 

JOHN IGLEHART. 


98, 1823. 


Cedar Park, Cctober 
I hereby certify that there were 616 bushels of 
clean whcat measured by me from the above 


field, exciusive of what 1] estimate at 20 bushels, | 


gleaned with the horse rake, but which was not 
threshed or measured separately. iz 
THOMAS LEETCH. 
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tiveness of Millet, I was induced to make an ac 
curate experiment to test ils worth. 
In the tall ef 1822 I ploughed up a piece of 
i N 


ground that had been in grass for the last 44! 


years, turning the sod well under, the depth of 
Jor 10 inches. Inthe spring, the ground was 
weil manured on the surface, and harrowed in 


sg{atrer which it was lightly ploughed across, so as 


to disturb the sod. On or about the 26th of 
May, one bushel of millet was sown, and 
harrowed in, which from the diought that suc- 


a! 
seeCu 


(ceeded, remained without any appearance of ve- 


getation, till aiter the rains and damp growing 
weather late in June, when its growth was more 
rapid and astonishing than any thing I ever wit- 
nessed. Iitcontinued luxuriant, and grew, on an 
average, six feet high and as thick as it could 
stand on the ground; the heads measuring 9 a 12 
inches inlengtb. It was ripe onthe 8th of Au- 
gust. bu: owmg to the weaiher, and my other 
engagements, it was not cut till the 19th and! 
20th August, then tied into bundles, 


dles, and weighed, giving a product of 74 cwt. 
1 qr. 7 lbs. from which there were threshed 48 





Corn Crop, by Mr. M. Underwood—certificate of 
survey and yield, 

We do hereby certify, that we have examined| 

a corn field of Mr. N. Underwood, at Orange) 
Farm, Baltimore county—that having carefully 
measured the produce of one acre of said field,| 
we have found that the said acre has this year| 
produced 60 bushels and 2 quarts of very fine} 
shelled corn, and thatin our estimation, the pro- 
tluce per acre of the adjoining nine acres 1s as 
great as the produce of the said acre actually: 
measured. This corn field is in drills 34 feet 
apart, and the corn stalks two ina hill, are about 


18 inches apart. 
JOHN MURRAY, 
JOHN STANDFORD. 

Baltimore County, Nov. 4th, 1823. - 

Root Cropis, by Mr. John Mercer—cer:ificates o; 
survey and firoduce. 

I hereby certi*y, that 1 surveyed a piece of 
ground in mangel wurtzel, and another in carrots 
—the former of which contained one acre, and. 
the latter one half of an acre. 

JOHN IGLEHART. 

Cedar Park, 28th October, 1823. 


We hereby certify, that we attended the mea- 
suring of the above acre of mangel wurtzel for! 
Mr. John Mercer, and found it to contain 1376 
bushels of clean roots well heaped on the barrel, 
weighing 52,976 lbs. As the form of the ground 
Was an exact parallelogram, and the growth as 
uniform as possible, we agreed to take every 
fifth row for 25 rows, to measure and weigh the 
whole quantity and take the average. Also the 
half acre of carrots, which we found to contain 


2774 bushels. 
ALEX. MURRAY, 
MARTIN FENWICK, 
JAMES CHESTON, Jr, 


; 


We, the subscribers, also selected 12 of the 
largest roots ef the mangel wurtzel which weigh- 


ed 127 lbs. 
ALEX, J. MURRAY, 
MARTIN FENWICK, 
JAMES CHESTON, Jr. 


of .Wiilet raised by D. Wil- 


i 


Account of a crop 
liamson, Jr. Esq. of Baltimore County. 


| one anda half acres. 


‘}ed from examination, because not coming within 





Having heard much of the value and produc- 


bushels of good secd. 

The yield would have been greater, had I 
been able to have cut it in proper time ; it shat- 
tered and wasted much in the field. The ground 
on which this grew measures 24 perch. 5 feet, by 
10 perch. 5 feet, which is a fraction more than 
For the above statement, 
I refer you to the annexed certificate. 

D. WILLIAMSON, Jr. 

Lexington, Nov. 5, 1823. 

I certify that the particulars as mentioned in 
the abeve statement are correct. 


MARTIN THOMAS, Manager, 
“Vov. 5, 1823. 


Baltimore county, 5th Nov. 1823. 

I hereby certify that at the request of David 
Williamson, Jr., 1 measured, with a measurer’s 
line, the piece of ground on which the crop of 
millet grew, asdescribed by Mr. Williamson, in 
the annexed statement, and that it measured 24 
perches 5 feet,’ by 10 perches 5 feet. 


JAMES A. McCREERY. 


REPORT ON BUTTER. 


The Committee appointed to award the pre- 
miums for the best Butter, approached that 
duty with a proper sense-of its delicacy. . The 
inherent diificulty of the task was augmented by 
the number of the competitors, and the almost 
equal merit of the samples of butter that were 
offered. It gives the Committee pleasure to say 
that, with the exception perhaps of one parcel, 
the whole was so excellent as to make it almost’ 
impracticable to discriminate between the dif-. 
ferent degrees of its merit. It was not there-; 
fore until after long deliberation that the Com-, 
mittee determined to award the premiums as; 
follows: 

The first premiam to John Sch wartze, of Balti- 
more county. 

The second premium to James C. Gittings, of 
Long Green, Baltimore county. 

It was a subject of regret to the Committee, 
that two samples of very fine butter were reject- 


the description of the rule which requires the 
quantity exhibited to. be “not less than. five 
pounds.” This was the more to be regretted, be- 
cause this butter, which was afterwards under- 
stood to be the product of the farms ot Messrs. 
Gee, and Jas. Howard, is said to have been same‘ 





Af accu-! 
jrate average, as to size, was taken of the bun-! 


Sore 





Seanad 





|jples of the quantity of thirty pounds, of like 
|quality. 

| tome of the butter which failed to receive th 
preference, was rejected because somewhat too 
salt, and some of it because uot sufficiently work- 
led. The butter to which the second premium is 
jawarded was in this respect of an excellenc: 
wortny or imitation. 

These circumstances it is thought proper now 
t» mention, as it may enable the candidates for 
this premium, at future exhibitions, to avoid the 
repetition of the crror or inadvertence, which in 
all probability deprived at least one of them of 
the premium on tiis occasion. 

By order o: the Committee, 
J. GALES, Jr, 

RERORT ON FERMENTED LIQUORS, 

The Committee on icrmenced liquors, repor: 
—that various samples consisting of bottles of cur- 
rant wine and cider, were prescnted for their in- 
spection. ‘hey award that the wine contained in 
the bottle marked D. D. is the best; the paper 
which was aifixed to the bottle being lost, the 
Committee is uninformed as to the name of the 
maker*—and we award the premium for the 
best cider to Dr. Samuel M’Culloh, which we 
think of very superior quality. 

WILLIAM GIBSON, 
D. MURRAY, 
JOS. KENT. 

Nov. Sth, 1823. 

Baltimore, Aov. 6th, 1823. 

Dear Sir, 

I very much regret that the state of the 
weather, connected with that of my health, ren- 
ders it unsafe for me to attend the cattle show 
to-day, for the purpose of delivering the address 
which I have prepared, at the request of the 
Trustees. 

Please to express to them my sense of the dis- 
tinction conferred on me by this request, and my 
hope that circumstances may be more favourable 
at the next meeting. 

Thinking highly as I do of the bencfits to be 
expected from this institution, I have seen its 
progress with great pleasure, and shall always 
be very happy to assist in promoting its success, 
by every mean in my power. 

With great respect, 

I have the honour to be, Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
ROBT. G. HARPER 
Gren. RIDGELY. 
— 
Meredian Hill, Nov. 2d, 1823. 
My DEar Sir, 

It is a suvject of sincere regret, that I have 
itnot in my power to attend the Agricultura! 
Exhibition, near Baltimore, agreeably. to the 
invitation I have been honoured with, by the 
Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Society ; 
es the early departure of my Squadron from the 
United States, requires my immediate presence 
in Norfolk, where 1 shall arrive on the day 
that the meeting takes place; and the same 
reason will prevent my attending the mecting 
of the Delegates at Washington, in. relation to 
the grand Union Canal. 

The two subjects are such as are regarded 
by me with the most lively solicitude, and it 
heightens my regrets that | should be depriv- 
ed both of the pleasure of a participation in 
the proceedings of their respective friends, aud 
of the opporiunity which occasions so accepta- 








_- 


* It has since been ascertained that this 
was mude by Mr. tdamilion, 
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ple, would afford me of shaking by the hand 
the many friends and acquaintances which they 
will bring together. 

With sentiments of great respect 


Your obedient servant, 
‘ D. PORTER 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. Cor. Sec. Aid, 2 


Agricultural Soe7ly. 5 


The various premiums having been delivered 
py the president, according to the preceding re- 
portse-the Society dined together in the utmost 
harmony and cheerfulness, and finally separated 
with increased dispositions to persevere in the 
promotion of the objects of their association. 

. JAMiis HOWARD, 
Secretary. 
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In 1804 a patent was ‘granted for 
method of tanning hides: 


To tan calf, or other thin skins, put one hun- 
dred weight of the limbs or branches, chopped 
as above mentioned, into a copper containing 
about sixty gallons of water, and boil, till the 
water be reduced to from thirty five to forty 
gallons; draw off the decoction. 

Now add tothe same limbs co: branches forty 
gallons of water, and asain boil till the water be 
reduced to about twenty-five gallons. The li- 
quor thus preduced by the second boiling is used 
jasa weak ooze, in the first process of immersing 
|the cali-skins, after they come from the scouring 
ibeam. The'decoction first produced, is then to 
be used inthe same way. 

To tan Aides, take one hundred weight of the 
limbs or branches, three-quarters of a hundred 
weight of oak saw dust, (the sooner the latter is 
used after being made the better,) and one-quar- 


they remaia until the lime is separated, and until 
the skins have attained the state of soft pliable felt 
io dye this pelt red, the skins are to be wavhed and 
sewed into bags, and stuffed with clippings and 
shavings of leather, or 

substance, and immersed with the grain side 
outwards ina bath of alum and cochineal of ¢ 
temperature of 170° or 180° Fahr. where th 
are to be agitated until they are suffi ! 
Each bag is now tobe transferred to a sumach 
bath, where they receive consistency and tena- 
city. From this bath it is customary to remove 
the skins, and to plunge them intoa saffron one, 
to improve their colour. 

To dye these skins d/ack, the washed pelt is to 
be first immersed in the sumach bath, and then 
to be rubbed over on the grained side, by a ccilf 
brush dipped in a sulution of acctate, or 
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ter of a hundred weight of the root, boil in eizhty 
lgallons of water, Ull reduced to from fifty to} 
“sixty gallons. Draw off the decoction, and put! 
jit aside for use. ‘io the materials left in the! 








lignite of iron. 

To give these skins the grain and polish of 
morocco leather, they are first oiled, and then 
rubbed-on a firm board by a convex picce of solid 


an improved! Copper add sixty galions of water, and again beil,! glass, to which a handle is attached. ‘he lea- 
viz. by immersing/till reduced to from thirty to thirty-five gallons.jther being now rendered) more compact, is rub- 


chem inthe liquor in which ok bark had been| Phe liquor produced by this second boiling is to! bed or pressed hard, by a sharply grooved box- 


boiled. 
patentees filled a boiler of copper (or any other 
metal that does not stain or colour the liquor) 
half full, with ground bark, and poured water 
npon it, up to the brim. The whole is then 
boiled for three hours, till the tanning principle 
is completely extracted. ‘The liquor is then suf- 
fered to run off by a cock into pits, where it 
standstocool. The hides are now put into the 
liquor, and handled frequently, by taking them 
out and putting them in again, because the li- 
quor is too powerful for them to remain long at 
atime, in the first stages of tanning. They are 
then to be removed to fresh liquors, from time 
totime, as the old is weakened, until the opera- 
tion is complete. By this method a greater 
quantity of the tanning principle is collected 
jnto a small compass ; less bark is consumed; and 
there is a great saving of labour. 

If leather is required with a whiter colour or 
bloom, a small quantity of the dust of bark is 
mixed with the liquor. By this method, hides 
that have been shaved in the baits may be better 
tanned in two or three weeks, and skins in ten or 
twelve days, than inthe one case innine months; 
and in the other in six months by the usual pro- 
cess. 

Observations. Here, the great advantage is 
that derived from extracting the tanning princi- 
ple, by means of boiling ; us business to any ex- 
tent may be carried on with about one tenth part 
of the capital employed on the old plan. 

Besides bark, the patentees make use of oak 
chips, and oak saw-dust, they have succeeded 
with the common heath or heather ; and they 
find that the bark of most trees that produce 
hard wood has a tanning principle in them ; but 
above all, they recommend the young shoots from 
the roots of oaks, and the superfluous twigs or 
branches that may. be lopt off, so as net te injure 
the trees. These when cut in proper season, 
may be chopped and ground, and bailed with 
bark, and il produce a stronger tanning liquor 
than bark from the trunks of trees that have a 
he 3 rind, which cannot be scparated from the 

ark. 


By another patent in 1819, the art of tanning 
by decoction is still further improved, This pa- 
tentee has proved that the trunk, roots, limbs, 
branches, and /eaves of the oak, whether tree, 
pollard, coppice, or underwood, possess tanning 
properties in a sufficient quantity to be employed 
with advantage for tanning, by reducing them to 
chips or saw-dust, and then boiling aud using 
them in the following way ; 


According to this improvement, the, 


be employed in the first stage of tanning hides 
after they come from the beam ; aud afterwards 
the decoction first produced is to be emploveid. 
The skins and hides having undergone the before 
mentioned processes, add as much oak-bark or 
tan liquor, or both, te the respective decoctions, 
as is necessary to complete the tanning. ‘he 
quantity of each will vary according tothe strength 
of such decoctions ; which strength will depend 
on the age and size of the tree, and other circum- 
stances, 





Conversion of shecfi skins into leather. 


Sheep skins which are used for a variety of 
purposes, such as gloves, book-covers, &c. and 
which when dyed, are converted into mock-mo- 
rocco leather, are dressed as follows :—Thev are 
first to be soaked in water and Aandled, to sena- 
rate allimpurities, which may be scraped off by 
a blunt knife ona beam. They are then to be 
hung up in a close warm room to putrefy. This 
putrefaction loosens the wool, and causes the exu- 
dation of an oily and slimy matter, all which are 
to be removed by the knife. The skins are now 
to be steeped in milk of lime, to harden and 
thicken ; here they remain for a month or six 
weeks, according to circumstances, and when 
taken out, they are to be smoothed on the fleshy 
side by a sharp knife. They are now to be 
steeped in a bath of bran and water, where they 
undergo a partial fermentation, and become thin- 
ner in their substance. 

The skins, which are now called fcéts are to 
be immersed in a solution of alum and common 
salt in water ; in the proportion of 120 skins to 3 
pounds ef alum and § pounds of salt. They are 
te be much agitated in this compound saline bath, 
in order to become firm and tough. From this 
bath they are to be removed to another, tompo- 
sed of bran and water, where they remain until 
quite pliant by a slight fermentation. To give 
their upper surfaces a gloss, they are to be trod- 
den in a wooden tub, with a solution of yolks of 
eggs in water, previously well beaten up. When 
this selution has become transparent, it is a 
proof that the skins have absorbed the glazing 
matter. The pelt may now be said to be con- 
verted into leather, which is to be drained from 
moisture, hung upon hooks in a warm epartment 
to dry, and smoothed over with warm hand-irons. 

Observations. To prepare sheep leather for 
various elegant purposes, by dying ; the skins, 
after being taken from the lime-bath, are to be 
immersed in another, composed of dog and pi- 


wood instrument, shaped like the glass one just 
described. 

Lamb and kid skins are dressed, tinned, and 
dyed in a similar manner. 





Manufacture of real Morocco Leather. 

Goat skins are to be cleansed, have their hair 
removed, and to be limed as in the beforemen- 
tioned processes. They are then to undergo a 
partial fermentation by a bath of bran and water, 
and afterwards to be immersed in another bath 
of white figs and water, where they are to re- 
main for five or six days. It is now necessary to 
dip them in a solution of salt and water, to fit 
them for dyeing. To communicate a red color, 
the alum and cochineal bath is to be used as for 
sheep-skins ; for b/ack, sumach, and iron liquor 
as before ; and fer yed/ow, the bath is to be com- 
posed of alum and the pomegranate bark. 

The tanning, dressing, and graining are the 
same as for sheep skins. 

Statement of Miss Julia Harrison’s Gras§ Bon- 
net, which received the first premium at the 
New York Fair, October 1823, and was bought 
by Mr. John Leonard, at auction, for $100. 

11 days in preparing and. cutting the straw 

48 days in braiding the same 

34 days in sewing the same 

120 yards of braid in the hat 

288,000 times turned or handed in braiding 

286,000 separate stiches in sewing, whiclr is 

2,400 stiches in each yard 

65 rows around the front 

7 inches in the front 

9 2-7 braids to the inch 

13 straws in the braid 

24 yards isa day’s work at braiding 

4 do do do sewing 

Directions for curing the Grase. 

The grass for the above hat, known by the 
name of * Spear Grass,” was cut on the 18th of 
June, while in a green state, the blow just drop- 
ping eff—put in scalding water for five minutes ; 
laid in the sun one day; scalded again in the 
same manner ; laid in the sun and dew till it be- 
comes perfectly dry, time about one week, ta- 
king care that no rain falls on it ; then trim it ; 
for this instance only the top joint was used ; 
scald it in pearl ash water and soap suds five 
minutes ; then smoked in brimstone till nearly 
dry ; taken out and laid in the sun till perfectly 
dry, when it is fit for use. 

N. B. Miss Harrison resides in North Eas?, 








geon dung dissolved by agitatian in water: here 


Dutchess county, N. Y.—Zvening Post. 
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HORSE OINTMENT. 

Into a clean vipkia, that holds about a quart, 
put the bigness of a pullet’s egg, of yellow ro 
sin ; when it is melted over a middling fire, adc 
the same quantity of bees wax; when that is 
melted, put in half a pound of hog’s lard; wher 
it is dissolved, put in two ounces of heney ; when 
that is dissolved, put in half a pound of commor 


‘ turpentine—keep it gently boiling, and stirring 


with a stick all the time—when the turpentine i 
dissolved, put in two ounces of verdigrease, fin - 
ly powdered, but before you put in the verdi 
grease, you must take off the pipkin, (else it 
will rise into the fire in a moment,) set it on 
again, and give it two or three stirrings, then 
strain it through a coarse sieve intoa clean ves 
sel for use, throw away the dregs. This is an 
extraordinary ointment for wound or bruise in 
flesh, or hoof, broken knees, galled backs, bites, 
cracked heels, mallenders, or when you cut a 
horse, to heal and keep the flies away, nothing 
takes fire out of a burn or scald so soon. 


HORSE MEDICINE. 
4 0z. Crocus Metulorum 
} oz. Phenegreck Seed 
4 oz. Salt Petre 
¢ oz. Sulphur. 
One dose, and excellent for a horse in auy situ- 
ation. 


INFALLIBLE CURE FOR THE TOOTH 
ACHE. 





} ib. best pale Peruvian bark finely powdered 

1 pint old 4th proof French brandy 

1 pint of rose water 

1 pint pure water, 

Mix, aud after 24 hours it is fit for use. 

For severe tooth ache, add } more brandy in 
proportion to any given quantity of the above, 
which hold in the mouth 5 minutes. - 

‘The above will preserve the teeth and gums 
from disease, and cure when already diseased— 
It should be used every morning with a tooth 
brush. 


INDIAN CORN, 

It is remarked by our Farmers generally, since 
they began to “ husk and loft” their corn, that 
there is a greater proportion of defective corn 
than usual; much greater, and all agree now 
that we can have too much rain, even in August, 
for Indian corn—The crop, thank God ! is a good 
one, but not extraordinary.-—aston Gazette. 


Editorial Uorrespondence. 


Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated Bea- 
tie’s Ford, Lincoin County, N. C. 


“ Will you inform me Sir, whether I can make 
“ an arrangement with the pateatees of different 
“ kinds of improved ploughs, and other imple- 
“ments of farming, so as to have them made 
“for sale in this county? Also which are es- 
“teeméd the best? We have several 
“ works, and a number of excellent mechanicks 
“in this county—and I think, could make such 
“ — well, and circulate them exten- 
“ sively.” 

Patentees of ploughs interested in the above 
enquiry, would do well to address themselves by 
letter, to J. F. Brevard, Secretary of the Lin- 
coln County Agricaltural Society, Beattie’s Ford, 
N. Carolina.—Zdit. .4m. Far. 

0S 
PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE. 


A report of the tobacco Inspected at and de- 
livered from ‘Taylor’s Landing Warehouse, 











twenty-three, ahd ending the third day of Oc- 


I July, in the year eighteen hundred and 
‘tober, eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 


























. | Growth not Re eee» 
Domestic » obi Kein- 
growth. hs Bn + | spected. | Total - 
Number in- c i 
spected. 49 | | | ad 
Number de- 
livered. ae | * 














DAVID STEWART, Inspector. 
Treasury OFFick, ANNAPOLIS, Nov. 153, 1825. 
True Cofty from the original report on file in 
this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 


A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
livered trom Upper Marlboro’ Inspection Ware- 
nouse, during the quarter, commencing on the se- 
venth day ot July, in the year eighteen hundred 
and twenty~hree, and ending on the seventh day 
of October in the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty-three. 





Rein- 











‘ Growth not 
n aiden of ts | gee, | | Total 
Number in-| 
spected, | “60 | | | = 
Number de- ss 
livered, | 652 | | | 652 





SCOTT & SASSCER, Inspectors. 
Treasury Orrice, ANNAPOLIS, Nov. 11, 1843, 





true Copy, from the original report on file 
in this office. . 


B. HARWOOD, Tr. W. S. Md 
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7” AN AGRICULTURAL SOCIRTY has 
been formed in Lincoln county, N. C. which 
promises to be of great publick utility. The 


~ |respectability and intelligence of its officers, as 


well as its objects, give assurance of such a re- 
sult.—They consist of, 
DANIEL M. FORNEY, President, 
PETER HOYT, 1st Vice President, 
JOHN HOKE, 2d Vice President, 
JACOB FORNEY, 7reasurer, and 
J. F. BREVARD, Secretary. 








Agency at Baltimore. 

WILLIAM PORTER, No. 44, South-street, 
Baltimore, informs his friends, and the public 
generally, that he offers to transact business as 
agent to collect house and ground rents, annui- 
ties, open accounts, &c. alsoto settle and collect 
for deceased estates. He will attend promptly 
to any orders such persons may have, and gene- 
rally in the performance of all duties or servi- 
ces wherein the aid of an agent may be conveni- 
ent orusefui. For a knowledge of the despatch 
and fidelity with which he has acted as agent, he 
confidently refers to all those for whom he has 
done business, and among them to Messrs, Gales 
and Seaton, of Washington City, Isaac Munroe, 
H. Niles, J. S. Skinner, (Postmaster) Esq’rs, of 
Baltimore, &c. &c. 
N. B. All letters, by mail, post paid, will be 
attended to. 


Office of the National Intelligencer, 
; Washington, June 30, 1823. 
Mr. WM. PORTER has been our agent at 
Baltimore for three years, and has uniformly 
shewn himself vigilant of our interests, prompt 
and faithful. We have pleasure in recommend- 
ing him to our friends who have business to trans- 
act in Baltimore. 


GALES & SEATON. 
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BaLTImoRE, Fripay, Novemser 14, 1823. 








d7° The proceedings of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Society, have occupied in this number, 
much more space than we had anticipated—to 
the exclusion of many articles, which we-could 
‘have wished to present to our readers this week. 
.We have on hand, accounts of proceedings of 
the Agricultural Societies in Pennsylvania and 
Virginia—tor the success of which, we feel on 
every account, the most friendly solicitude.— 
The first opportunity will be em>raced to do jus- 
tice to their zeal and usefulness. 
—= >) ae 

i7~ The next meeting of the trustees of the 

: Maryland Agricultural Sceciety, is appointed for 


|Wednesday the 17th day of December, at ‘ The 
| Mount,” the residence of James Carroll, Jr. Esq. 
‘on the Washington road—there will be much 
{business of importance to engage their attention, 
jand it is desired that the members attend punc- 


tually at ten o’clock, A. M. 
—— ea 


> The young bull Pilgrim, now called Wye 
\Comet, which gained the highest premium of- 
‘fered for a bull under two years old, was sold on 
the spot, by his liberal owner Col. Lloyd, for 
$250, to Col. J.-H. Powell of Pennsylvania — 
This, under all circumstances may be considered 
'a_very low price, as an animal of the like good 
;bleod and fine points cannot now be obtained 
from England, for less than $600—his sire was 
recently sold there by Mr. Champion, for 150 








during the quarter, commencing on the third day os, 





FOR SALE, 


On the 29th of this month, at 2 o’clock, 
P. M. at the sign of the Golden Horse, 
kept by William Frame, the celebrated turf 
horse, YOUNG HICKORY; he is a dark 
bay, sixteen hands high, twelve years old, and 
of sufficient strength to carry the New York 
weight. He was sired by old Hickory, whose 
edigree and performance is so well known that 
it is not necessary to mention much of it, with 
the exception that he beat Gen. Ridgley’s horse 
Post Boy at the City of Washington, and was 
ews by Bela Badger for $2500; yuung 
ickory’s dam, Yellow Diomede, was got by 
Diomede, who was a descendant of the old 
Eclipse of England. When two years and an 
half old, he was trained with the Durock by 
Bela Badger, and- could always lead him; but 
he was obliged to put a man on him that was 
too heavy, and he sprained his shoulder, but 
has got completely well—aA further description 
will be given at the time of sale. 
N. B. A» gentleman that would wish to see 
his speed tied before purchasing, that will fur- 
nish a fast horse, and a good rider for Hickory, 
shall be gratified, by way of proof, but not for 
wager, as [ am not in that line of business. 
JOSEPH KERSEY. 
Downingtown, 11 mo. 17th, 1823. 
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[Internal impr ovements. 


We have found in this paper sufficient space 
to make record of Mr. Calhoun’s valuable Re 
port which has been some months on our files, 
of a plan for the application of such means 
as are within the power of Congress for the 
purpose of opening and constructing such roads 
and canals, as may deserve and require the 
aid of government, with a view to military 
operations in time of war; the transportation of 
munitions of war; and also,a statement of the 
works of the nature abovementioned, which have 
been commenced, the progress which has been 
made, and the means and prospect of their com- 
pletion; and, together with such information, 
as in the opinion of the Secretary, shall be ma- 
terial in relation to the objects of the resolution. 

It will be seen that this great question for na- 
tional consideration, loses none of its intrinsic im- 
portance in the hands of Mr.C. His reflections 
on the means of accomplishment, and the ad- 
vantages to be secured, are clearly and elo- 
quently exposed, and the publick feeling in regard 
to internal improvements, is now ina condition to 
appreciate and take advantage of all the light 
that can be cast upon the subject. 

To what extent the powers of the General 
Government are adequate to the execution of 





system, by consolidating our Union, increasing 
our wealth and fiscal capacity, would add great- 
ly to our resources in war. It isin a state of 
war, when a nation is compelled to put all of its 
resources in men, money, skill, and devotion te 
country into requisition, that its government 
realizes, in its security, the beneficial effects 
from a people made prosperous and happy by a 
wise direction of its resources in peace. But I 
forbear to pursue this subject, though so inter- 
esting, and which the farther it it is pursued, 
will the more clearly establish the intimate 
connexion between the defence and safety of 
the country, and its improvement and prosper- 
ity, as I do not conceive that it constitutes 
the immediate object of this report. 

There is no country to which a good system 
of military roads and canals is more indispen- 
sable, than tothe United States. As great as 
our military capacity is, when compared with 
the number of our people, yet when considered 
in relation to the vast extent of our country, it 
is very small; and if so great an extent of ter- 
ritory renders it very dificult to conquer us, as 
has frequently been observed, it ought not to be 
\forgotten, that it renders it no less difficult for 
ithe government to afford protection to every 
‘portion of the community. In the very nature 








\of things, the difficulty of protecting every part, 


and principal bays, without following their si- 
nuosities, of about two thousand one hundred 
miles. On this line, including its navigable ri- 
vers and bays, are situated our most populous 
cities, the great depots of the wealth and 
commerce of the country. That portion of it, 
which extends to the south of the Chesapeake, 
has, with the exceptions of the cities and their 
immediate neighbourhood, a sparse population, 
with a low marshy country, extending back 
from 100 to 150 miles. To the north of the Ches- 
aneake inclusive, it affords every where, deep 
and bold navigable bays and rivers, which rea- 
dily admit vessels of any size. Against a line 
so long, so weak, so exposed, and presenting 
such strong motives for depredations, hostilities 
the most harassing and exhausting, may be 
carried on by a naval power, and should the sub- 
jugation of the country ever be attempted, it is 
probable that against this frontier facing Eu- 
rope, the seat of the great powers of the world, 
the principal efforts would be turned. Thus 
circumstanced, it is the duty of the government 
to render it as secure as possible. ‘“‘ For much 
of this security, we ought to look to a navy, and 
a judicious and strong system of fortifications ; 
but not to the neglect of such roads and canals, 
as will enable the government to concentrate 
promptly anc cheaply, at any point, which may 


great publick works of this character, with or'so long as our population bears so small a propor-) be menaced, the necessary force and means for 
without the consent of the states most immedi-'tion to the extent of the country, cannot be|defence.” 


ately interested, is still a matter of doubt and 
disputation. We propose, as we can find room, 
to insert a few of the leading arguments on both 
sides of the question; because, independently 
of the fact that “ Internal Improvements” have 
always constituted a distinct and avowed portion 
of the plan of this Journal, it must be seen that 
every measure which facilitates in any degree 
the means of intercourse and transportation, 
must have, in itself, a direct bearing on the 
interests of agriculture, and the value of real 
property —£dit. dm, Far. 





Report of the Secretary of War, relative to 
Roads and Canals, in fursuance of a Reso 
lution of the House of Reprresentatives, 
the 4th April last. 

Department of War, January, 7th, 1819. 

SiR, 

In compliance with a resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the 4th of April, 1818, 
instructing the Secretary of War, to report to 
that House at their next session ‘a .plan for 
the application of such means, as are within 
the power of Congress, for the purpose of 
opening and constructing such roads and canals, 
as may deserve and require the aid of go- 
vernment, with a view to military opera- 
tions in time of war; the transportation of 
munitions of war; and also, a statement of the 
+ ey of the nature abovementioned, which 
have been commenced, the progress which has 
been made, and the means and prospect of their 
completion; and, together with such informa- 
tion, as in the opinion of the Secretary, shall 
be material in relation to the objects of the re- 
solution ;” I have the honor to make the follow- 


ing 
REPORT: 


A judicious system of roads and canals, con 
structed for the convenience of commerce, and 
the transportation of the mail only, without any 
reference to military operations, is itself, amony 
the most efficient means for “the more com 
plete defence of the United States.” Without 
adverting to the fact, that the roads anc canals. 
which such a system would require, are, with 
few exceptions, precisely those, which woulc 
be required for the operations of war; such a 


VoL. 5.—36, 


‘entirely overcome, but it may be very greatly 
diminished, by a good system of military roads 
‘and canals. The necessity of such a system is 
,still more apparent, if we take into considera- 
ition the character of our political maxims and 
institutions, ‘‘ Opposed in principle to a large 
standing army, our main reliance for defence, 
must be on the militia, to be called out frequent- 
ly from a great distance, and under the pres- 
sure of an actual invasion. The experience of 
the late war, amply proves in the present state 
of our internal improvements, the delay, the 
uncertainty, the anxiety, and exhausting effects 
of such calls. The facts are too recent to re- 
quire details, and the impression too deep to 
be soon forgotten.” As it is the part of wisdom 
to profit by experience, so it is of the utmost 
importance to prevent a recurrence of a similar 
state of things, by the application of a portion 
of our means, to the construction of such roads 
and canals, as are required “‘ with a view to 
military operations, in time of war, the trans- 
portation of the munitions of war, and more com- 
plete defence of the United States.” 


In all questions of military preparations, three 
of our frontiers require special attention; the 
eastern or Atlantic frontier; the northern, or 
the Canadian frontier, and the southern, or the 
frontier of the Gulf of Mexico. On the west 
and northwest, we are secure, except against 
Indian hostilities; and the only military prepa- 
rations required in that quarter, are such as are 
necessary to keep the Indian tribes in awe, and 
to protect the frontier from their ravages. All 
of our great military efforts, growing out of a 
war with an Furopean power, must for the pre- 
sent be directed towards our eastern, northern, 
or southern frontiers; and the roads and canals, 
which will enable the government to concen- 
trate its means for defence, promptly and cheap- 
ly, on the vulnerable points of either of those 
frontiers, are those, which, in a military point 
of view, require the aid of the government. 1 
propose to consider each of those frontiers sepa 
rately, beginning with the Atlantic which in ma 
hy respects is the weakest and most exposed. 

From the mouth of the St. Croix, to that of 
the St. Mary’s, the two extremes of this tron 
tier, is a distance along the line of the coast 





To resist ordinary hostilities, having for their 

object the destruction of our towns, and the ex- 
haustion of our means, the force ought to be 
drawn from the country lying between the coast 
and the sources of the principal rivers, which 
discharge through it into the ocean ; but to re- 
sist greater efforts, aiming at conquest, should 
it ever be attempted, the force and resources 
of the whole community, must be brought into 
resistance. To concentrate then, a sufficient 
force on any point of this frontier, which may 
be invaded, troops must be marched, and mu- 
nitions of war transported, either along the line 
of the coast, or from the interior of the At- 
lantic states, to the coast; or should the invading 
force be of such maguitude, as to require it, 
from the western states; and the roads and ca- 
nals necessary for the defence of this frontier, 
are those which will render these operations 
prompt, certain, and economical. 
From the coast to the Alleghany mountains 
and the high land separating the streams which 
enter into the St. Lawrence, from those of the 
Atlantic, in which the principal Atlantic rivers 
take their rise, the distance may be averaged 
at about 250 miles: and the whole extent from 
the St. Marys to the St. Croix, is intersected, at 
short intervals, by large‘navigable rivers, and 
the principal roads of this portion of our coun- 
try, through which its great commercial opera- 
tions are carried on. These, aided by the 
steam boats, now introduced on almost all of 
our great rivers, present great facilities to col- 
lect the militia from the interior; and to trans- 
port the necessary supplies and munitions of 
war. 

Much undoubtedly remains to be done to per- 
fect the roads and improve the navigation of the 
rivers, but this for the most part, may be safely 
left to the states, and the commercial cities par- 
ticularly interested, as the appropriate objects 
of their care and exertions. The attention of 
both have recently been much turned towards 
these objects, and afew years will probably add 
much to facilitate the intercourse between the 
coast and the interior of the Atlantic states 
Very different is the cause with the grea. and 
important line of communication extending 





along the coast, through the Atlantic states 
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No object of the kind is more important ; 
and there is none to which state, or indivi- 
dual capacity, is more imadequate. It must 
be perfected by the general government, or 
not to be perfected at all, at least for many 
years. No one or two states have a suffi- 
cient interest. It is immediately beneficial to 
more than half of the states of the Union, and 
without the aid of the general government, would 
require their co operations. It is at all times, a 
most important object tothe nation; and, ina 
war with a naval power, is almost indispensa- 
ble to our military, commercial, and financial 
operations. It may, in a single view, be con- 
sidered the great artery of the country; and 
when the coasting trade is suspended by war, 
the vast intercourse between the north and 
south, which annually requires five hundred 
thousand tons of shipping, and which is necessa- 
ry to the commerce, the agriculture and man- 
utacture of more than half of the union, seeks 
this channel of communication. If it were 
thoroughly opened by land and water; “if Louisi- 
ana were connected by a durable and well finish- 
ed road with Maine; and Boston with Savannah, 
by a well established line of inland navigation, 
for which so many facilities are presented, more 
than half of the pressure of war would be re- 
moved.” A country so vast in its means, and 
abounding in its various latitudes with almost all 
of the products of the globe, is a world of it 





A EO TOES: 





the climate, will be greatly ephanced. Should 
this line of inland navigation be constructed, to 
enjoy its benefits fully, it will be necessary to 
cover it against the naval operations of an ene- 
my. It is thought that this may be easily effect- 
ed to the south of the Chesapeake, by land and 
steam batteries. That bay is itself one of the 
most important links in this line of communica- 
tion, and its defence against a naval force ought, 
if practicable, to be rendered complete. It was 
carefully surveyed the last summer by skillful 
officers, for this purpose in part, and it is ex- 
pected that their report will throw much light 
upon this important subject. Long Island Sound, 
another part of the line which is exposed, can 
be fully defended by a naval force only. 

It remains in relation to the defence of the 
Atlantic frontier, to consider the means of com- 
munication between it and the western states, 
which require the aid of the government. 
of the observations made relative to the increas- 





lautic states, fresh and unexhausted by the fa- 
tigue of marching on the inland frontier of the 
state of New York. The road commenced by 
order of the executive from Plattsburg to Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, is essentially connected with mi- 
litary operations on this portion of the northern 
frontier. A water communication from Pitts- 
burg to lake Erie, would greatly increase our 
power on the upper lakes. The Alleghany river, 
by its main branch, is said to be navigable with- 
in seven miles of lake Erie, and by French 
Creek, within sixteen miles. Pittsburg is the 
great military depot of the country to the west 
of the Alleghany, and if it were connected by a 
canal with lakeErie, would furnish military sup- 
plies with facility. to the upper lakes, as well 
as to the country watered by the Missisippi. If 
to these communications, we add, a road from 





Most! 


Detroit to Ohio, which has already been com- 
menced, and a canal from the Illinois river to 
lake Michigan, which the growing population 


ed strength and capacity of the country, to bearlof the state of Illinois renders very important, 
up under the pressure of war, from the coast-jall of the facilities which would be essential “ to 
wise communication, are applicable in a high/carry on military operations in time of war, and 
degree at present, and are daily becoming more/the transportation of the munitious of war” for 
so, to those with the western states; and should!the defence of the western portion of our nor- 


a war for conquest ever be waged against us, an) 


event not probable, but to be laid entirely out of 
view, the roads and canals necessary to com- 
plete the communication with that portion of 
our country, would be of the utmost importance. 





self; and with that facility of intercourse, to} 
perfect which, the disposable means of the) 


The interest of commerce and the spirit of ri-: 


valry between the great Atlantic cities, will do 


thern frontier would be afforded. 

It only remains to consider the system of roads 
and canals connected with the defence of our 
southern frontier, or that on the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. For the defence of this portion of our coun- 
try, though at present weak of itself, nature 
has cone much. The bay of Mobile, and the 


country is adequate, would flourish and prosper much to perfect the means of intercourse with entrance into the Mississippi through all of its 


under the pressure of war with any power. | 


the west. The most important lines of com- 


channels, are highly capable of defence. A 


But dropping this more elevated view, and con-j}munication appear to be from Albany to the military survey has been made, and the necessa- 
sidering the subject only as it regards “ mili-jlakes, from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- ry fortifications have been commenced and will 


tary operations in time of war, and the trans-/ton, and Richmond, to the Ohio river, aud from be in a few years completed. 


” 


portation of the munitions of war, 


But the real 


what could'Charleston and Augusta, to the Tennessee, all strength of this frontier is the Mississippi, 


contribute so much as this communication to the /of which are now commanding the attention, in)which is no less the cause of its security, than 


effectual and cheap defence of our Atlanticja greater or less degree, of the sections of thejthat of its commerce and wealth. 
But in such’ 


frontier? Take the line cf inland navigation 


country immediately interested. 


Its rapid 
stream, aided by the force of steam, can, in the 


along the coast, the whole of which it is esti-'great undertakings, so interesting in every point;hour of danger, concentrate at once, an irresis- 


mated, could be completed for séa vessels by of view to the whole union, and which may ul- table force. 


Made strong by this noble river, 


digging one hundred miles, and at the expense |timately become necessary to its defence, the/little remains to be done by roads and canais, for 


of $3,000,000, the advantage which an enemy} 
with a naval force now has, by rapidly moving, 


expense ought not to fall wholly on the por- 
tions of the country more immediately interested. 


the defence of our southern frontier, The con- 
tinuation of the road along the Atlantic coast, 


along the coast, and harassing and exhausting, As the government has a deep stakein them, andifrom Milledgeville to New Orleans, and the 


the ceuntry, would be in a great measure lost} 
to him. In fact, the capacity for rapid and} 
prompt movements and concentration, would be, 
tothe full, as much in our power. We would 
have, in most of the points of attack, a shorter) 
line to move over, in order to concentrate our! 
means ; and, aided by steam boats, would have! 
the capacity to pass it in a shorter time, and) 
with greater certainty, than what an enemy, 
even with a naval superiority, would have, to 
attack us. Suppose the fleet of such an enemy 
should appear off the capes of Delaware, before 
it could possibly approach and attack Philadel- 
phia, information by telegraphic communication, 
might be given to Baltimore and New York, and 
the forces stationed there thrown in for its re- 
lief. The same might take place if Baltimore 
or New York should be invaded; and should an 
attack be made on any of our cities, the militia 
and regular forces at a great distance along the 
coast, could, in a short time, be thrown in for 
its relief. By this speedy communication, the 
regular forces, with the militia of the cities and 
their neighbourhood, would be sufficient to repel 
ordinary invasions, and would either prevent, or 
greatly diminish, the harassing calls upon the 
militia ef the interior. If to these considera- 
tions we add the character of the climate of the 
southern position of the Atlantic frontier, so fa- 
tal to those whose constitutions are not inured 
to it, the value of this system of defence, by the 
regular troops and the militia accustomed to 





asthe system of defence will not be perfect with- 
out their completion, it ought at least to bear a 
proportional share of the expense of their con- 
struction. 

I proceed next to consider the roads and ca- 
nals connected with the defence of our northern 
frontier. ‘That portion of it which extends to 
the east of lake Champlain, has not heretofore 
been the scene of extensive military operations, 
and I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
nature of the country, to venture an opinion 
whether we may hereafter be called on to make 
considerable military efforts in that quarter. 
Without, then, designating any military im- 
provements as connected with this portion of our 
northern frontier, I would suggest the perees 
ty, should Congress approve of the plan, for a 
military survey of the country to be hereafter 
proposed to make a survey of it the duty of the 
engineers, who may be designated for that pur- 

ose. 

. For the defence of the other part of this line 
of frontier, the most important objects are, a 
canal or water communication between Albany 
and lake George, and lake Ontario, and between 
Pittsburg and lake Erie. The two former have 
been commenced by the state of New York, and 
will, when completed, connected with the great 
inland navigation along the coast, enable the go- 
vernment, at a moderate expense and in a short 
time, to transport munitions of war, and to con 
centrate its troops from any portion of the At- 


completion of the road which has already been 
commenced from Tennessee river to the same 
place, with the inland navigation through the 
canal of Carondelet, lake Ponchartrain, and the 
islands along the coast to Mobile, covered against 
the operations of a naval force, every facility 
required for the transportation of munitions of 
war, and movements and concentration of troops, 
to protect this distant and important frontier, 
would be afforded. 

Such are the roads and canals, which military 
operations in time of war, the transportation of 
the munitions of war, and the more complete 
defence of the United States, require. 

Many of the roads and canals which have been 
suggested, are nodoubt of the first importance 
to the commerce, the manufacture, the agricul- 
ture, and political prosperity of the country, but 
are not for that reason, less useful or necessary 
for military purposes. It isin fact, one of the 
great advantages of our country, enjoying so 
many others, that whether we regard its inter- 
nal improvements in relationto military, civil, or 
political purposes, very nearly the same system, 
in all its parts, is required. The road or canal 
can scarcely be designated, which is highly use- 
ful for military operations, which is not equally 
required for the industry or political prosperity 
of the community. If those roads or canals had 
been pointed out, which are necessary for mili- 
tary purposes only, the list would have been 
small indeed. I have, therefore, presented all, 
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without regarding the fact, that they might be 
employed for other uses, which, in the event of 
war, would be necessary to give economy, cer 

tainty, and success, to our military operations ; 
and which, if they had been completed before 
the late war, would, by their saving 'n that sin- 
gle contest, in men, money, and reputation, more 
¢han indemnified the country for the expense of 
their construction. I have not prepared an esti- 
mate of expenses, nor pointed out the particular 
routes for the roads or canals recommended, as 
I conceive that this can be ascertained with sa- 
tisfaction only by able and skilful engineers, after 
a careful survey and examination. 

I would, <herefore, respectfully suggest, as 
the dasis of the system, and the first measure in 
the “plan for the application of such means as 
are in the power of Congress,” that Congress 
should direct such a survey and estimate to be 
made, and the result to be laid before them as 
soon as practicable. The expense would be in- 
considerable, for, as the army can furnish able 
military and topographical engineers, it would 
be principally confined to the employment of 
one or more skilful civil engineers to be associa- 
ted withthem. By their combined skill, an effi- 
eient system of military roacs and canals would 
be presented in detail, accompanied with such 
estimates of expenses, as may be relied on.— 
Thus, full and satisfactory informition would be 
had; and though some time might be lost in the 
commencement of the system, it would be more 
than compensated by its assured efficiency when 
completed. 

For the construction of the roads and canals, 
which Congress may choose to direct, the army, 
to a certain extent, may be brought in aid of the 
monied resources of the country. The propriety 
of employing the army on works of public utility 
eannot be doubted. Labour adds to its useful 
ness and health. A mere garrison life, is equal- 
ly hostile to its vigor and discipline. Both offi- 
cers and men become the subjects of its delete- 
rious effects. But when the vast extent of our 
country is compared with the extent of our mili- 
tary establishment, and taking into consideration 
the necessity of employing the soldiers on fortifi- 
cations, barracks, and roads, connected with re- 
mote frontier posts, we ought not to be sanguine 
in the expectation of aid to be derived from the 
army in the construction of permanent military 
roads and canals, at a distance from the frontiers. 
When our military posts come to be extended up 
the Mississippi and Missouri, as far as is con- 
templated, the military frontier of the United 
States, not including sinuosities, and the coasts 
of navigable bays and lakes opening into our 
country, as was stated in a former report, will 
present a line of more than 9,000 miles, inclu- 
ding them, of more than 11,000. ‘Thinly scat 
tered along so extensive a frontier, it will be im- 
possible, I fear, without leaving some points ex- 
posed tocollect any considerable bodies in the in- 
terior of the country, to construct roads and ca- 
nals, 

As connected with this subject, I would res- 
pectfully suggest the propriety of making an 
adequate provision for the soldiers, while regu- 
larly and continually employed in constructing 


grantedto them. Without such provision, which 
is dictated by justice, an increase of desertion 
and difficulty in obtaining recruits, ought to be 
expected. Among the leading inducements to 
enlist, is the exemption from labor; and if the 
life of a soldier should be equally subjected to it, 
as that of other citizens in the same grade, he 
will prefer, if the wages are much inferior, to 
labor for himself, to that of laboring for the pub- 
lic. The pay of a soldier is sixty dollars per an- 
num; and if he were ailowed, when employed 
permanently on fatigue, 25 cents a day, and sup- 
pose him to be employed 200 days in the year, 
his compensation, including his pay, would be 
$110 per annum, a sum, it is thought, consider 

ably short of the average wages of labor. If this 
sum should be allowed, the greater portion of it 
ought to be paid at the expiration of the term of 
enlistment. If fifteen centsaday were so reserv- 
ed, and the soldier should be employed one 
thousand days inthe five years for which he is 
enlisted, it would constitute a sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, to be paid at the expira 

tion of histerm, which ought, in the same man- 
ner as the bounty land, be made to depend on an 
honorable discharge. This would furnish an im- 
portant hold on the fidelity of the soldier, and 
would be a powerful check to the great 2nd grow- 
ing crime of desertion. An honourable dis- 
charge is now worth but little to the soldier, and 
the consequence is, that desertions are more fre- 
quent with those enlisted since the war, than 
those who were then enlisted, and are entitled 
to the bounty in land on their honourable dis- 
charge. The latter patiently waitsthe expira- 
tion of his term of service, while the former 
frequently seizes the first favourable opportunity 
for desertion. 

Should Congress think proper to commence a 
system of roads and canals for the “more com- 
plete defence of the United States,” the disburse- 
ments of the sums appropriated for the purpose 
might be made by the Department of War, un- 
der direction of the President. Where incorpo- 
rate companies are already formed, or the road 
or canal commenced under the superintendence 
of a state, it perhaps would be advisable to di- 
rect a subscription on the part of the United 
States, on such terms and conditions as might be 
thought proper. In other cases, and where the 
army cannot be made to execute it, the work 
ought to be done by contract under the superin- 
tendence and inspection of officers of the eéngi- 
neer corps to be detailed for that purpose. It is 
thus the government will be able, it is thought, 
to construct on terms at least as favorable as cor- 
porate companies. The system of constructing 
all public works, which admit of it, by contract, 
would be attended with important advantages.— 
It has recently been adopted in the construction 
of fortifications, and it is expected will be at- 
tended with beneficial effects. The principal 
works at Mobile and New Orleans have been 


estimates of the engineers. With such a sys 
tem extended to military roads and canals, com- 
bined with a careful inspection and superinten- 
dence by skilful engineers, will enable the gov- 
ernment to complete them with economy, dura- 





works of public utility. ‘The present allowance bility, and despatch. 


18 fifteen cents a day, which is considered suffi- 


In the view which has been taken, I have 


cient in occasional fatigue duty, such as is now!thought it improper under the resolution of the 


done at most of the posts; but if systematic 
employ, on permanent works, should be made 
the regular duty of the soldiers, who can be 
spared for that purpose, a compensation, taking 
into the estimate the obligation of the govern- 
ment to provide medical attendance and pensions 
to the diseased and disabled soldiers, not much 
short of the wages of daily labour ought to be 


|House, to discuss the constitutional question, or 
‘how far the system of internal improvements 
'which has been presented, may be carried into 
‘effect, on the principles of our government ; and, 
itherefore, the whole of the arguments which are 
‘used, and the measures proposed, must be con- 
sidered as depending on the decision of that 
jquestion, 


contracted for on terms considerably under the, 


The only military roads which have been com- 
menced, are from Plattsburg to Sackett’s Har- 
bor, through the Chataugay country ; from the 
southern boundary of the state of Tennessee, and 
crossing the Tennessee river, near the Muscle 
Shoals, to Madisonville, Louisiana; and from 
Detroit to fort Meigs, at the foot of the Rapids 
of the Miami of the Lakes. Documents marked 
A, B, C, show the progress which have been 
made. These roads have been commenced, and 
thus far completed, by the labor of the soldiers, 
who, while they are so employed, receive fifteen 
cents per day, with an extra allowance of a gill 
of whiskey. The labor of the troops is the only 
means within the reach of the Department of 
completing these roads; and as the troops are 
so employed, only when they are not engaged 
In active service, it is impossible to state, with 
accuracy, when the roads will be completed. 

J. C. CALHOUN, 
The Hon. Henry Cray, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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EXTRACTS 
FROM MORE MODERN WRITERS ON THE USE OF 
SALT IN AGRICULTURE.—WNo. IV. 
A letter from a very considerable North Ame- 
rican filanter to the Editor of the Museum 
Rusticum, resfecting the great benefit of salt 
to cattle, with the method of using it. 
GENTLEMEN, 
I do not find that the farmers in England know 
ithe great advantages which may be derived 
from the use of salt in the business of fatten- 
‘ing cattle; whereas, in America, we think it 
in a manner absolutely necessary, and accor- 
dingly give it to almost every kind of cattle; 
and those with parted hoofs are particularly 
\fond of it. 
| Horses are as fond of salt as black cattle ; for 
with us, if they are ever so wild, they will be 
much sooner brought to a handful of salt than 
jany kind of corn whatever. We also give salt 
jto our sheep. To this practice of feeding with 
salt, it is generally ascribed, that the Ameri- 
can cattle in general are so much more heal- 
thy than the same animals in England: cer} 
tain itis, that they are there subject to much 
fewer diseases.. There is one very advantage- 
ous practice we have, which I cannot enough 
recommend to the notice of the farmers here 
in England: it is mixing salt with our hay-ricks 
when we stack it, which we call brining. 

Just before I left America, I had a crop of 
hay, which wasin a manner spoiled by rain, 
being almost rotted in the fields; yet did this 
‘hay spend as well as if it had been got in 
jever so favourably. When my servants were 
making up the stack, I had it managed inthe 
followmg manner: that is, as soon asa bed of 
hay was laid about six inches thick, I had the 
whole sprinkled over with salt; then another 
bed of hay was laid, which was again sprinkled 
in like manner; andthis method was followed 
till all the hay was stacked. 

When the season came for cutting this hay, 
and giving it to my cattle, I found that so far 
from refusing it, they ate it with surprising ap- 
petite, always preferring it before the sweetest 
‘hay, that had not in this manner been sprin- 
lkled with salt. I have, in North America, some 
very considerable plantations ; but having been 
for some time in England, I dedicate all my 
leisure hours to the study of agriculture, and 
have regularly, since the first publication, taken 
in the numbers of the Museum Rusticum, with 
which I capnot but in justice declare myself 
perfectly well satisfied ; and am of opision it 
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one a 
will be of great service, not in England only, 
but in America also. 
l am, Gentlemen, 
Your constant reader, 
AMERICANUS. 

London, May the 14th, 1764. 

From the Museum Rusticum et Commerciale, 
Lonpon, 1764. 

“ After draining a piece of sour rushy ground, 
about the middle of October, some refuse salt 
was spread upon a part of the land, after the 
yate of eight bushels to the acre, and in ano- 
ther part sixteen bushels. Ina short time the 
vegetation disappeared totally; and during the 
month of April following, not a blade of grass 
was to be seen. In the latter end of the month 





of May, a most flourishing crop of rich grass 
made its appearance on that part where the 
eight bushels had been laid. In the month 
of July, the other portion produced a still 
stronger crop; the cattle were remarkably fond 
of it, and during the whole ensuing winter, 
(which is ten or twelve years since) and to this 
day, the land retained, and yet exhibits, a su- 
perior verdure to the neighbouring closes. 

“A gentleman lately carried a small quantity 
of couch-grass roots and other rubbish harrow- 
ed off his land to the Salt Works, and laid it 
for soms; time upon the ground, where the foul 
salt, by the direction of the officer, is destroy- 
ed; he then carried it back, and mixed it with 
other manure. His barley and his hay-grass 
were strong from this composition, beyond his 
most sanguine expectations. 


crops, especially for turnips and clover. 


vegetable substances when mixed with them in 
small quantities, but freserves them when it 
nredominates in a mass. It is needless, there 
fore, to add, that, independently of its com- 
parative lightness, the expense both of the ar- 
ticle and its carriage must be very greatly di- 
minished. Yet you rob the mother of your peo- 
ple of this food which indulgent nature has cast 
into her lap, sufficient, as you will see here- 
after, to feed all her children, even if their 
numbers were doubled.” Armata, part i. page 
169. 

“Salt answers best as a manure for green 
It is 
not of much benefit to barley or wheat, if sown ; 


bourhood of the sea-shore in Cornwall; more 
especially in those situations which are favour. 
able to the general distribution of the saline 
spray, as is exemplified in the parish of Fen- 
nor.” Sir Thomas Bernard’s case of the Sait 
Duties, page 272, communicated bu Dr. Paris, 
late of Penzance, but now of Dover Street, Lon- 
don. 

** Notwithstanding the excessive duty, numer- 
ous experiments have been made, and almost 
invariably with uniform success. An interest- 
ing detail from the Rev. E. Cartwright will be 
found in the fourth volume of communications to 
the Board of Agriculture, which is conclusive, 
as to the application of salt as a manure for 
potatoes. It appears from this communication, 





but in compost it proves very advantageous ; 
using thirty Cornish or forty-five Winchester 


bushels per Cornish acre, which is larger than) 


the statute acre, nearly in the ratio of six to 
five. Prepare the ground for turnips, and sow 
the salt a fortnight before the seed, or longer, if 
a larger quantity of salt is used. 

Mr. Seckler, at Henver, in the parish of 


is aad ig Cal dr 
eteor ves ggedt atin omar nyt agg tae esteg? ote ‘hundred and fifty only were produced from the 


portion to poor exhausted land; being clay, 
inimical to turnips: the effect has been a heavy, 
rich crop, which { have had an opportunity of 
seeing. Itis such a one as a hundred tons of 
dung per acre would scarcely produce in the 
same land. The salt employed is that which is 
considered refuse, after having cured the fish, 
and been condemned by the excise. Over this 


they throw some dirt, and it is then sold to the; 





farmers by the fish curers. If the duty were 


‘resorted to, 


that the experiment could not have been tried 
on a soil better adapted to give impartial re- 
sults. Of ten different manures which were 
most of them of known and ac- 
knowledged efficacy, one only excepted, salt was 
superior to them all. Its effects, when combin- 
‘ed with soot, were extraordinary, yielding ina 
row two hundred and forty potatoes, whilst one 


row manured with lime. It was observable also, 
where salt was applied, whether by itself or in 
combination, the roots were free from that scabbi- 
ness which often infects potatoes, and from 
which none of the other beds (and there were 


in the field near forty more than made part of 


the experiments) were altogether exempt. And 
‘in Dr. Holland’s Agricultural Survey of the 
county of Chester are clearly shown the good 
effects resulting from its use on grass lands, and 


“Its effects on fallow-land are equally advan- |taken off salt, for every bushel now used, there; 
tageous. By sewing it at the time of breaking!would be at least a hundred bushels employed; 
up the lands for a fallow, its strong saline quality |for this purpose. {t has been said that the value 
destroys vegetation and every noxious insect: ,of refuse salt, as manure, depends upon the 
but by being mixed sufficiently with the soil be-jsoil and animal matter which adheres to it; 


as a manure for wheat and barley. In the 
itwenty-seventh volume of the Annals of Agri- 
culture, there is a communication from Davies 
Giddy, Esq of some interesting experiments on 


fore the wheat is sown, it adds a strong nutri- 
ment, and ensures the best of crops.” Dr. Hol- 
land’s Agricultural survey of the county of 
Cheshire. 

The following impressive expostulation is said 
to be from the pen of the Right Honorable Lord 
Erskine. 

“ The science of agriculture is by no means 
at its height ; and in the almost miraculous ad- 
vance of chemistry, new means may be found 
from the concentration of known composts, and 
the discovery of new, to lessen the cost of cul- 
ture, and to increase its returns. But here again, 
your revenue stalks like a ghost across my 
yom which ever way I turn; as otherwise you 

ave a superior unbounded source of improve 
ment trodden under your very feet, and cast as 
refuse into your rivers, beyond all that che- 
mistry is ever likely to discover. You have 
SALT .in endless abundance, but your necessity 
turns it into money, even to forty times its value, 
instead of spreading it abroad for various uses 
to rise up in property which no money could 
purchase. 

“Do you know what salt alone would do for 
you? Can you beso ignorant as not to know, 
that by taking the tax upon it directly as money, 
you rob yourselves of fifty times its amount in 
the production of your soil, in your fisheries and 
manufactures, and in the universal prosperity of 
the country ? 

*“* Lime, which has caused to start into life the 
most inert and sterile parts of Great Britain, is 
just nothing as a manure when compared with 
SALT, which differs from it besides in two re- 
- amit qualities decisive of its superior va- 
ue. 

“Lime, and I believe all other known com- 
posts, are powerful only according to the quan- 
tities in which they are used; whe salt to be 
useful must be sparingly applied; it corrupis 


| 


but the farmer knows from experience, that salt 
is to be preferred which has cured only one bulk 
of fish ; and they give a higher price for it than 
for that which has been twice employed, and 
which consequently contains more animal matter. 
Where an estate has been salted for two or three 
crops, the effects are visible for at least seven 
years. It has a particular tendency to convert 
poor and light soils into firm and adhesive ones, 
‘giving them body.’ Among the farmers there 
is a general scramble for the refuse salt, to try 
who can get most of it by purchase. 

The following curious anecdote may be relat- 
ed as serving to illustrate the effect of salt: Mr. 
Seckler made a little heap of earth in the midst 
of a field, on the top of which a cart load of re- 
fuse salt was thrown; the earth in the heap 
itself, and (after its removal) the earth under 
it, for upwards of two feet deep to the clay, was 
rendered so perfectly barren, that the most 
common weeds would not vegetate in it. This 
barren earth, however, furnished the richest 
dressing for the remainder of the field. Mr. 
Seckler found salt the best preservative against 
the mildew in wheat. When the wheat follow- 
ed turnips with salt, it escaped the mildew 
which attacked other fields which were not 
salted; and this he finds to hold universally 
good, as far as his experience goes. The im- 
prevement of bad hay, by salt applied in the 
proportion of about one hundred weight* to 
three tons, and sprinkled hetween the layers, 
is very striking, preventing mildew, and ren 
dering it more grateful and beneficial to cattle, 
especialiy if the hay is bad; and even in good 
hay it isvery greatly ameliorated. A testimony 
in favour of the benefit of salt is furnished by 
the striking fertility of the land in the neigh- 





* This is foul fishery salt; of pure salt, a 





third of the quantity might be sufficient, 


the use of salt in the culture of turnips; by 
which it appears, that on a part ofa field, which 
‘had been previously exhausted, half a crop of 
turnips was produced; but the crop totally fail- 
‘ed in that part of the field where the ordinary 
jmanure was laid without salt. In another in- 
,Stance, three acres of land, which on the pre- 
‘ceding year had borne a crop of wheat, not ex- 
iceeding twelve bushels on an acre, were plough- 
ed betore Christmas, and brought into fine tilth 
by the midsummer following. “On each acre 
were sown twenty bushels of salt, excepting 
that two ridges towards the middle of the field 
were purposely left without it; on these two 
ridges the turnips totally failed ; but the re- 
mainder of the ficld produced a plentiful crop. 
It is farther instanced, that four acres of Jand, 
completely worn out by successive tillage, were 
ploughed betore Christmas; three acres were 
sown with salt, at the rate of twenty-five 
bushels, and the remaining acre with eighteen 
bushels, without any other manure; the crep 
was in general a good one, but was visibly the 
best where the greatest quantity of salt had 
been used. Crops of turnips were subsequently 
raised with equal success; and in the severe 
winter of 1794-5, it was much less injured by 
the frost than others similarly treated and cul- 
tivated in the common way.”—Letter to the 
Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart, by William 
Horne, £sq.—page 7. 
( To be continued. ) 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMERsg 


Mr. SKINNER, 

Various lucubrations have occasionally appear- 
ed in your valuable paper, on the subject of a mo- 
dification of the Tariff ; in which it is unfortu- 





nately considered merely as a manufacturing 
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_ mediately after the close of the war. 


4 France, above 600,000—Russia, 600,000—Ger- 


_ 1816, that there was a full demand for all the sur- 
_ plus bread-stuffs we could spare ; which there- 
' tore bore very high prices. 
' were open for our flour till November 1817. This 


tothe treasury returns, in 1815, nine dollars—in 
- 1816, ten—in 1817, twelve—and in 1818, ten. 
- Hence the farmers, during these years, in a great 
' degree, escaped the effects of the destruction of 
- so large a portion of the national industry. But 
> times soon changed. 


_ which were rated, in the treasury returns, at 
' eight dollars, and produced 6,005,280 dollars. 
- The export in 1820 increased to 1,177,036 bar- 


bens Site. 5: 
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' of American ;* but, in return, lost half or three 


~ thus become rivals of the farmers, instead of cus- 


) the exportation of flour, in 1820, would not have: 
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The languor and depression 


reater error. i 
almost universally | 


wnich pervade our country, 
owe their origin to this error: 


truly is, and as it is regarded by all the wise 


statesmen of the old world, we sha!l never taste number of manufacturers divested of employ- 


that high degree of prosperity, te which our im- 


| mense natural, moral, and political advantages form any completely accurate estimate. Calcu- 
» authorise us to aspire. lations, predicated on data, collected with con- 


I send you three chapters of an unpublished siderable care, respecting the decline of ma- 


work, ir which the pernicious effects of our poli- 
cy on the agriculture is discussed. Your inser- 
HAMILTON. 


FARMING. 

It was supposed, and very rationally, that the 
conversion of so large a portion of the armies of 
Europe, those fruges consumere nati, from the 
dreadful occupation of havoc and destruction, to 
the employment of civil life, in which husban- 
dry must naturally partake largely, would create 
a superabundance of the fruits of the earth, im- 
The ex- 
ectation was not realized. 

England had at one time 400,000 men in pay— 


many, and the rest of Europe, 800,000. Of these, 
not less than 800,000 were probably disbanded in 
1815, or early in 1816. Notwithstanding the ad- 
ditions hereby made to agricultural labor, the 
crops so completely failed in Europe in the year 


The British ports 


And until our jis the best policy. 
statesmen regard it as a national question, as it| point, and demands the most serious considera- 


'reduced two-thirds—that the reduction in Rhode 


quarters of a dollar per bushel on 500, 750. or 
1000 bushels of wheat! Liberality, like honesty, 
This is a most important 


tion of our statesmen and agriculturists. Of the 


‘ment in 1816, 17, 18, and 19, it is impossible to 


nufactures in Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Rhode 
Island, &c. have carried the number as high as 
60,000, with families averaging three each. This 
would make the whole number 240,000. When it 
is stated that in thirty out of sixty branches in 
Philadelphia, the number was actually reduced 
three fourths, or 7400—that in Pittsburg, it was 


Island and in other quarters was enormous—this 
does not appear an unreasonable estimate. But ! 
shall only assume two-thirds, or forty thousand 
manufacturers with families as above, making in 
the whole 160,000—and suppose that one-half of 
these, or 20,000 heads of families, devoted them- 
selves to agriculture. This was the conversion 
of 80,000 customers of the farming interest, into 
rivals. 


Let us then see the result. Estimates of the 
grain consumed by an individual in a country 
where it constitutes a main article of food, have 
beer. carried as high as sixteen bushels per an- 
num. I will assume only twelve. This would 
make 960,000 bushels, equal to 192,000 barrels of 
flour, for which the regular farmers lost a mar- 





staple averaged, in the United States, according 


In 1819 the export of flour was 750,660 barrels, 


rels, of which the price fell to four dollars and 
fifty cents. The total value was only 5,296,662 
dollars. Had the manufacturers, who were dri- 
ven from their workshops, and ebliged to occupy 
themselves with the plough and the harrow, and 


ket. When to this is added the surpluses of the 
new made farmers, the whole will be found not to 
fall far short of the extra exportation of 1820, 
which produced the calamitous reduction of price 
of that year. Thus, to say nothing of the loss of 
the market for the great variety of other articles 
constituting human food, as meat, eggs, butter, 
cheese, garden stuffs. &c. and of wool, flax, skins, 
timber, and other raw materials, the farmers paid 
a heavy penalty for a policy which many of them 
have supported with ardor. 


The subject deserves to be placed in every 
point of view of which it is susceptible. Exclud- 
ed as our bread-stuffs are, from nearly the whole 
of Europe, and limited almost entirely to the West 
Indies and South America, I will suppose that 
these markets require 750,000 barrels ot flour an- 





tomers, remained at their original occupations, | 
exceeded that of the preceding year; and of 
course the reduction would probably have been 
prevented altogether, or in agreat measure. This; 
isa practical commentary on the policy of buy-! 
ing abroad, what can be had cheaper than at| 
home, and thus stinting and starving manufac- 
turers. A farmer possibly saved eight or ten 
dollars per annum by buying foreign goods instead 





* The difference of frrice, if it existed at all, 
would have been only temporary. The experi- 
ence of our coarse cotton goods is abundant proof 
on the subject. They are frrotected by a duty 





| that is almost firrohibitory—and, contrary to all 


calculations hazarded on the subject, are furnish-| 


Sd cheaper and incomparably better, than the' 








woods for which they are a substitute. I invoke 
te aid of Alexander Hamilton’s frowerful pen 
%this important point : 

..Phough it were true, that the immediate 
. 4 certain effect of regulations controlling the 
is, etition of foreign with domestic fabrics 
«th increase of price, it is universally true, 
«athe contrary is the ultimate effect with every 
. SUCCEFy] manufacture. When a domestic ma-| 


nually—and that a fair price, to remunerate the 
farmer, would be eight dollars, which, ifthe re- 
quisite quantity only were shipped, would be 
about the average price. Increase the quantity to 
1,000,000 of barrels, and the article will general- 
ly be a drug, and the price will probably sink to 
six dollars—in some cases to five. Reduce the 
number to 606,000, and th® price will probably 
rise to 10, 11, or 12 dollars—vften 15 or 20. And 
the farmer ought never to forget, that the prices 
of the foreign markets regulate the prices of the 
domestic one. It is impossible for the farming 
interest to overrate the importance of this fact. 
A few calculations will render the position clear. 

About one-fifth part of the population of the 
United States, are purchasers of grain from the 
other four-fifths. This fifth is about 1,950,000, 
according to the last census—at least 2,000,000 at 





“ nufacture has attained to perfection, and has 
“engaged in the prosecution of it a competent 
“number of persons, it invariably becomes cheap- 
“er. The internal competition which takes 
“place, soon does away every thing like mono- 
“poly ; and by degrees reduces the frrice to the 
“‘ minimum of a reasonable firefit on the capital 
“employed. This accords with the reason of the 


present. Assuming the consumption as before, 
it will be 24,000,000 bushels of wheat per annum, 
equal to 4,800,000 barrels of flour. A rise or fall 
of our flour in the foreign markets, raises or re- 
duces the price not merely of what is shipped 
for those markets—but of what is consumed at 
home. Suppose a demand were to take place for 
Europe, of 500,060 barrels of flour, the price here 
would rise probably two dollars per barrel—but 
say only one; it makes in the year’s consumption, 
a difference to the farmers of 4,800,000 dollars— 
if two, of 9,600,000. 

Although our own experience sufficiently illus- 
trates these positions, I think proper to corrobo 
rate them by the case of Great Britain in the 
years 1799 and 1800. The harvest was uncom 
monly unfavorable in the former year; but ne 
vertheless, according to the most severe investi 
gation by Arthur Young, produced crops amount 
ing totwo-thirds of the average crops of the 
country. The price, however, rose above one 
hundred per cent in less than a year, notwith- 
standing enormous importations, equal to above 
11,000,000 bushels of wheat—and notwithstanding 
the free substitution of potatoes for flour—the 
prohibition of the use of flour to make starch— 
and also a prohibition to bakers to sell bread un- 
til one day oid. From this strong case, it is fair 
to presume that a deficiency of one-third of an ar- 
ticle of necessity, may raise the price 100, 150, or 
even 200 per cent. It can scarcely be doubted 
that the rise of grain and flour in England in 1800, 
would have been two or three hundred per cent. 
but for the energy, vigilance, and precautions of 
the government. Importations were invited: from 
every quarter by considerable bounties, and every 
measure adopted, that could be devised, to pre- 
vent famine. The reduction, in consequence of 
an equal redundance, will not probably be so 
great—but must often be ruinous to the parties 
interested. 

( To be continued. ) 
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GREAT AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE IN 
; THE YEAR 1823. 
. At the late Agricultural Exhibition of Madi- 
son county, New York, Benjamin Bartlett “ pro- 
duced satisfactory proof,” that he raised 174 
bushels of Indian corn upon one acre of land; 
and also that he raised 2054 bushels of Pota- 
toes upon one half acre of land, for which he 
received the first premiums. 
Madison Co. Observer. 
Mr. Peter Boynton of Shelburne, Chittenden 
Co. Vermont, raised the past season, upon three 
acres and one tenth of an acre of land, 215 bush- 
els of wheat, averaging 61 to 64 lbs. per bushel. 
The following persons obtained premiums at 
the exhibition of the Stafford Agricultural Soci- 
ety, New Hampshire, which was held on the 
16th October. 
Ist. Ephraim Wiley, of Gilmantown, for 114 
bushels of corn per acre. 
2d. Jethro Locke, of Barrington, for 107 bush 
els 26 quarts. 
3d. Joseph Edgerly, of Gilmanton, for 
bushels 10 quarts. 
4th. Joshua Otis raised 106 bushels. 
5th. Ebenezer Eastman, 804 bushels, 
6th. Pearson Cogswell, 1014 bushels. 
7th. Gideon Gray, 80 bushels. 
8th. Nicholas Gilman, 85 bushels. 
New Hampshire Patriot, Nov. 10, 1823. 
Wayne County ( Penn.) Agricultural Society, 
November Ath. 
Moses Harden, 95 bushels 10 lbs. corn, weighing 
58 lbs. per bushel, on one acre. 
Franklin Wheeler, 80 bushels 48 lbs. do. 
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“thing, and with experience.” 


Thomas Sillibridge, 77 bushels of oats, de.. 
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Sheldon Norton, 1854 bushels barley on a 
quarter of an acre. 

Do. do. 4 tons 2 hun. 21 Ibs. hay on one acre. 

David Wilder, 230 bushels of potatoes on half 
an acre. 

AniMALs.—A yearling, exhibited at the late 
Saratoga Show, weighed 1825 lbs. and a calf ten 
months old, weighed 872 lbs. both raised by 
Mr. Gilbert Waring. 

At the fourth Annual Cattle Show Exhibition, 
of the Rhode Island Society for the. encour- 
agement of Domestic Industry, holden at Paw- 
tuxent, on the 15th and. 16th of October, 1823, 
Dr. Benjamin Dyer, of Providence, was clad 
in a complete suit of silk, of a superior quality, 
manufactured in his own family, even from the 
culture of the trees to the growing of the worms, 
producing the material. 


Brighton, October, 1823. 

Gideon Delano, of New Braintree, procuced 
2744 ibs. cheese, and 171 lbs. of butter, from 
ten cows, fed on grass, between the 15th of May, 
and Ist of October—that is, 274 cheese, and 17 of 
butter to each cow ; nearly 2 lbs. of cheese daily. 

The Rev. J. B. White, furnished the following 
statement under oath.—His cow was raised by 
Noah Smith, of Sudbury, is nine years old, and 
came into his possession in the spring of the 
year, 1821. She calvedonthe 28th May. The 
calf was killed the 11th of July, she has giv- 
en 156 lbs. 9 oz. butter, besides supplying the 
family with milk. Weight of one quart of her 
milk, 24 lbs.; weight of milk given ina day, 
when the calf was a week old, besides what he 
took 35 Ibs. 8} oz.; weight, when the calf was 
three weeks old, 32 lbs. 13 oz. 

Weight of milk given on the day after the calf 
was killed, 60 !os. 

On the 27th September—weight of milk giv- 
en in one day, 38 lbs. 12 0z.—15 quarts 1 pint. 

On the .1ith October, 36 lbs.—14 quarts 3 and 
one fifth gills. 

From this it appears, that the mean weight 
of milk given by the cow from the time when 
the calf was killed to the present time, is 48 
Ibs. aday. It also appears that when the calf 
was killed she gave milk at the rate of a barrel 
of 32 gallons, beer measure, in 5 and one third 
days; andthat she now gives milk at the rate 
of a barrel in eight days, and eight ninths of a 


day. 
r. Capen stated ander oath, that his cow 
was raised by himself; her sire was a bull of 
John Wells’ stock, is eight years old ; calved the 
2d May. Since which she has furnished 202 lbs. 
butter; her greatest quantity of milk has been 
about 16 quarts per day, of very rich quality. 
Mr. Rice, stated that his cow, by Venton, 


was three years old last February. She calved 
July 27th—has given from the 9th of August to 
the 13th October, 65 days, 2481 lbs. milk, aver- 
aging 38 and one fitth lbs. per day. 

BUTTER. 

Mr. Gilbert Van Emberg, at the late Brighton 
Agricultural Exhibition, in October, obtained 
a premium for butter. The following direc- 
tions are given by him for making it. 

The first object of the dairy woman, is to 
keep every article used in the manufacture 
sweet and clean. Tin is to be preferred for pails 
and pans.* These are to be scalded daily, and 
dried iw the sun, or by the fire. In milking, great 
caution is to be observed, that no foreign ingre- 
dient gets into the pail. Take the milk from 
the cows overnight, after straining, keep it 





* Stone ware pane are certainly preferable. 





cool, so that inthe warmest weather it may not 
sour. On the morning following, add the morn- 
ing’s milk to that of the preceding night, with- 
out any additional heat. After standing some- 
time, as soon as the milk begins to change, 
churnit. In summer this change generally takes 
place about ten o’clock; in colder weather it 
requires to be kept longer, for this purpose, say 
in spring and autumn, the milk of the first mass 
may be kept till the day following, and then it 
requires the addition of warm water to the milk 
to bring it to the proper temperature for churn- 
ing. But in nocase isthe milk to be heated, 
except inthe manner before described ; where 
the cows cannot come daily to the salt water,* 
a quantity of blown or fine salt, is to be added 
to the milk before churning. The precise time 
for churning is to be carefully watched, and at 
the first indications of change, (or sourness) 
let it be immediately churned in the usual mode. 
The churr. should be furnished with a plug at 
the bottom ; and when the butter is fully come, the 
butter-milk is to be withdrawn by taking out the 
plug. Cold water of about half the original quantity 
of milk, is to be poured into the churn; and the 
churning resumed and cont:nued until the butter ts 
entirely separated from the milk, which may 
be easily learned from practice and observation. 
The butter is then to be taken eut with a wood- 
en ladle, and fine blown salt, worked into it 
with the ladle. Let it stand an hour, then work 
it over again in the same manner. This opera- 
tion is to be repeated at the interval of an hour, 
two or three times, always with the use of the 
ladle, until the salt is thoroughly combined with 
the butter. It is then in a suitable state for 
moulding, or putting down in stone pots or kegs 
made of ash wood. The pots or kegs being 
well scalded, a strong pickle is then to be made 
of salt and salt petre; and being well strained, 
the sides of the pots or kegs are to be wet 
therewith, and as much fine salt sprinkled 
on as will adhere; the butter is then to be well 
acked down, and the pickle poured on the top. 
“he salt upon the sides of the vessel prevents 
the butter from adhering to it, and permits the 
pickle freely to pass tothe bottom. The but- 
ter milk made by the foregoing process is of in- 
creased quantity and value from that made in 
the ordinary mode. 


——= OS 
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SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF FOREST 
TREES. 

In the Memoirs of John Evelyn, author of the 
Sylva, a work originally published in 1641, and 
lately republished, wg find many curious proper- 
ties, not generally known of forest trees. Wheth- 
er the facts related by Evelyn, can be relied on, 
we know not; but the experiments are easily 


made :— 
THE OAK. 


1. The twigs of the oak, twisted together, 
dipt in wort, well dried, and then kept in barley 
straw, by being steeped in wort at any future 
time, will cause it to ferment and procure yeast. 

2. The leaves of oaks, abundantly heaped on 


snow er ice, preserve it as well as an ice house.| 


3. Acorns, as well as oak leaves, and the 
masses of oaks, are severeign remedies for many 
diseases. 

4. nh oe 

e 


or lying under the shade of an 
oak tree, ist 


best remedy for the paralysis. 





* Salt will be necessary under any circum- 
stance. 

} It i# sufifosed that about two or three inch- 
es deep Would answer. 











FORESI TREES IN GENERAL. 


_ 1. The loppings and leaves of the elm, drie 
in the sun, prove a great relief to cattle, whe, 
fodder is dear, and will be preferred to oats by 
the cattle. The Herefordshire people gathe; 
them in sacks for this purpose, and for swine, 
2. Beech leaves gathered about the fall, anj 
somewhat before they are much bitten, afford th 
best and easiest matresses in the word, to lay 
under our quilts in place of straw. This he 
learnt in Dauphiny and Switzerland, where he 
had slept on them to his great refreshment. J} 
another place, he tells us the French call thes 


when one turns upon them. 


ing in a lady’s chamber, being one of those which 
yield no smoke. 
4. An excellent wine may be made from the 
sap of the walnuttree. Its green husk, dried an( 
reduced te powder, makes excellent pepper. |; 
is useful in corn fields, by keeping the ground 
ata and its roots do not impede the plough. 


that one bushel of malt makes as good ale wit) 
sycamore, as four bushels with water. 


tack it, but will avoid such houses. 
7. Aie, brewed with the ripe berries of th: 


drink. 


our unknown correspondent.— Edit. Am. Far. 
——D <i 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


TER THAN STRAW. 


Charlotte Court House, Virginia, 

November 6, 1823. 

Srr,—I see, in the American Farmer, Vol. 5, 
page 242, a writer on the subject of * building 
and filling ice houses.” The season for filling is 
fast approaching, and I feel much obliged to the 
author of this communication ; and why not all, 
who can add the least value to this scheme of 
preserving ice, do it in time ? Creesinus, your 
‘author, says one solid ounce of experience, is 
;worth more than a whole ton of theory. This 
‘expression, immediately arrested my attention, 
‘and I read his piece with pleasure. It is well 
known to all who keep ice, that the mass, or 
bulk, should be large. The pit of my ice house 
is 20 feet square, and 18 feet deep ; the floor, or 
bottom, is covered with split oak logs, and no 
well at the bottom; the square built up with 
round oak logs ; at the top of this square, or pen 
of logs, a shingle roof is built on plates and joists 
on which a light floor is laid, except a place left 
|to descend for the ice. It is needless for me to 
tell you, there should be a trap door made in the 
floor, wnich is only raised when putting aways 
the ice. My only object at this time, is to co 
vince you that straw is not a proper eit fe 











any respect for ice, and should be avoided if ps 
‘sible. Oak leaves is the only thing that shld 
/be used as covering; and I was induced tot the 
joak leavesfrom reading a paper, a copy of/hich 
‘I send you enclesed. I recollect, when /¥@5 @ 
boy, nothing delighted me so much ace and 
smow—when off of the ice, I was balling rofl- 


leafy beds, from the crackling noise they makeh 


eat aine 


3. The keys of the ash, when young and ten. 
der, make delicate pickle ; its bark is best fo 
tanning nets, its wood for dryings, and for burn 


The sap of the sycamore, and the sap oif 
the birch, make also excellent wine, and mays 
also be used in brewing, with such advantage, 


6. The lombardy poplar ought to be used fo: 
farm houses, because mice and rats will not at. © 


mountain ash, is preferred in Wales, to all othe i 


Occasional extracts such as these, of a practi- 4 
cal character, connected with the objects of this 
paper, would be accepted with gratitude from— 


OAK LEAVES FOR COVERING ICE—sr1- 
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ng up show heaps—the larger the heap, the 


ould last ’till nearly spring, and it was very 


inced the oak leaves would do best as a covering 
pr ice. 


nown it put on, or about ice, but it would soon 
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eater the fame. Many heaps, thus rolled, 
markable, that whenever there were the most 
k leaves with the snow, it lasted longest—and 
om recoliecting this circumstance, I was con- 


Straw will heat and impart a bad fla- 
ur to any thing put about it. I have never 





get damp, and consequently, the ice must be 
much exposed. The oak leaves have an effect 
quite the reverse of all this; as repelling heat, 
and not absorbing the least degree of moisture— 
neither will they impart a disagreeable flavour. 
My neighbours, since I have made use of the 
leaves, adopt the same plan, and say they will 
not use straw again. 
Your obedient servant, 
MORTIMER. 
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FROM THE NEW YORK EVENING POST. 


THE CRANK MILL. 
The following representation of the Crank 
ill recommended in England by Sir John Hip- 
“ef member of Parliament, as a substitute for 
r 





ead-Mill, has been engraved for the Even- 
g Pest trom a similar onc in the London Mir-! 


* * . 7 | 
enjoins that every species of severity border- 


gon cruelty, or calculated to injure the health prehend no doubt can exist as to the propriety of 


prisoners, should be avoided. As on almost, 
ery other subie- variety of conflicting opin- 


| { 

i} 

allt 
\ 


fh 
i 
it 








ions prevail in England respecting the tendency 
of the Tread Mill to enfeeble or mutilate the 
human body. From the declarations of several 
highly respectable physicians, who have .made it 
their business to investigate the matter, we are 
inclined to think that it has that tendency, though 
perhaps, not to so great a degree as some have 
represented. Where, therefore, a machine cat 


— 


pr. While crime renders it necessary that pun- be substituted which produces the same effects, 
Whment should be inflicted on criminals, humani-/and answers the same purposes as the Tread 


Mill, without occasioning bodily injury, we ap- 


giving it the preference. 











Vit MARAGR WE Plesciic- 
our readers with a correct view of the Tread 
illat Brixton, which has since been adopted, in 
eral goals in England, and even in the United 
atesof America. That it has had the good ef- 
tof inspiring some degree of terror in offen- 
s we believe is acknowledged ; but that it is 
t best means of employing or punishing pri- 
hers, begins now to be very much doubted.— 
edical men have ascertained that it has a very 
ious effect on the constitutions of prisoners, 
icularly females—a circumstance which cer- 
ly, if fully proved, ought te be decisive 
inst Tread-mills ; since, in punishing prison- 
for misdemeanors, and keeping them in safe 
tody, it is against the spirit of our laws to 
der them enfeebled or mutilated, or to send 
min a worse moral or physical condition from 
prison than when they entered it. 

ithou: going so far as some of our philan- 
opists, who would refine away prison punish- 
nts so as to strip them of all their terrors, we 
y say that we think sufficient objections have! 
n started to the Tread mill to make the sub- 

worthy of further Parliamentary inquirv, 
ich we doubt not will take place next session. 
the mean time, Sir John box Hippisley has 
blished a work which embodies all the evi 
nce already taken before Parliament on the 
ject, with a very luminous letter from Dr. 


viasou Good on tie injusscus wect of Tread 
mills. ; 

It would lead us too far to enter into an exami- 
nation of what may be said in favor of or against 
tread mills, our purpose being at present to de- 
scribe the Hand Crank-Mill in our engraving, 
and which is recommended by Sir John Hippis- 
ley asa substitute for the Tread-Mill. 

Inthe machinery of the Crank-Mill, the prin- 
cipal objects are to apportion the degree of labor 
to the degree of punishment, and at the same 


: = —— - > —S= 
creased or diminished. The operation of the 
hand cranks is so simple, and must be so obvious 
on inspection of the figure, as to render a minute 
description unnecessary. The cranks should be 
covered with loose ferrils of plate iron as a pro- 
tection of the hands—each ferril of a due length 
for the labor of asingleman. Each crank carries 
a bevil cog wheel at its extreme end, and all 
these wheels take in common into the cogs 
of an horizontal bevil wheel, bearing upon the 
perpendicular shaft, which passes through the 
ceiling, and gives motion to mill-work for grind- 
ing corn, or any other purpose which may be de- 
sirable, and to which the workmen have no ac- 
cess. Any one or more of the cranks may, how- 
ever, be thrown out of gear, at pleasure, by 
which the work will be rendered more severe 
upon those that remain. In addition to this means 
of varying the extent of labor, the crank on the 
right hand side of the sketch is made adjustable, 
by means of screw nuts, so that its throw, or the 
circle which it causes the hauds to describe, may 
be varied in the speed of the machinery, or the 
cranks may be changed for others of more or less 
radius, at will. The room, which it would be 
desirable should be open to the air in which the 
n work, should containa dial clock, for the re- 
tion not only of such mill-speed, but to de- 
termine the length of time during which each set 
of mens to work, 

The oval figure suspended to the left of the 
engraving, represents a counter or tell-tale, which 
by means of a dial-plate, shows the number of 
turns that have been given to the machinery ip 
the absence of the inspector during any period of 
time. Sir John Cox Hippisley, recommends that 
females be exempted from the labor of the Hand 
Cran k-Mill, as well as that of the Tread-miil al- 
together, it being evident it may be extended to 
a dangerous excess, without good vigilance on 
the part of the superintendants. 


> ) 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH.—May 28. 
CULVERWELL v. EAMES. 

This was an action brought by the above plain- 
tiff, a master tailor, residing in London, against 
Messrs. Eames, the proprietors of the Ports- 
mouth mail, for injuries which the plaintiff sus- 
tained, occasioned by the overturning of the 
mail, and of which he was an outside passenger. 

From the evidence called on the part of the 
plaintiff, it appeared that when the mail was 
overturned, and the plaintiff’s leg was broken, 
the proprietors ordered every care to be taken 
of the plaintiff, and even paid his bill for the 
surgeon’s attendance, and also the expenses at 
the inn, amounting to upwards of £160. 

On the part of the detendant several witnesses 
were called, and among them the guard and 
coachman of the mail; these proved that on 








time to throw every principal muscle of the body|the night of the accident, the mail came up 


into healthful action. Our engraving shows the; 
perspective appearance of a portion of this ma-: 
chinery, consisting of two cranks, in which two! 
sets of men appear working at once. It isneed- 


less to observe, that any number of cranks may be: 


placed, radiantly or otherwise, round the central 
shaft, so as to communicate the joint efforts of all. 
the men to it at the same time, and that they may | 
be so partitioned as to preserve the classification 
of the personsat work. The position of the men 
may be varied at pleasure: thus on the side cf 
the sketch the men are shewn with their right 
hands only 1m action, and the right feet advan- 
ced; while on the other the left feet are advan-: 
ced, and both hands inaction. One manis like ; 
wise shewn with his face towards the others ; 
and the whole may thus be disposed, alternately, | 





with the Nelson coach from Portsmouth, that 
the guard blew his horn, when the Nelson start- 
ed and went on, they, however, slackened their 
pace, and the mail again came up, when on the 
guard sounding his horn, the coachman of the 
Nelson broke the ground, allowing the mail to 
pass, and in so doing the coachman of the Nel- 
son flogged his horses, whereby his lash catched 
the eye of one of the mail leaders, and start- 
ing forward run ona bank, when the mail was 
overturned. It was also proved (hat the mail al- 
lowed ten hours to periorm the journey, and 
the Nelson thirteen. 

Wirnesses also proved that the plaintiff ac- 
knowledged the accident was occasioned the 


‘coachinan oi the Nelson flogging his horses, aad 


that no bia .e whatever was attributable to the 


by which the labor also may be occasionally in-|coachman of the mail. 
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The Sortctror-GENERAL, on the part of the 
plaintiff, considered such acknowledgments might 
have been made at the time the plaintiff was 
suffering under great agony; and the Jury re- 
turned a verdict for the plaintiff— Damages £40. 

ae U0 
CANINE RACES, 
MID LOTHIAN COURSING CLUB. 

The Mid Lothian Coursing Club, met at Dal- 
keith, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 5th and 
6th of November, when the following prizes and 
matches were run for, near the Roman camp, on 
the property of the Marquis of Lothian :— 

First, a pair of silver couples, for dogs under 
twenty months. :— 

FIRST CLASS. 

1st course—Mr. Dalrymple’s b. d. Doubtful 
beat Mr. Anderson’s yellow dog. 

2d course—Mr. A. Dundas’ w. b. Fly beat Mr. 
G. Wauchope’s b. dog. 

$d course—Mr, Wauchope of Edmonston’s b. 
d. Nimrod beat Mr. Aitchison’s b. and w. b. 
Menic. 

4th course—Sir John Dalrymple’s b. b. Needle 
beat Gen. Sharpe’s y. d. The Stag. - 

SECOND CLASS. « 

Ist course—Mr. Dalrymple’s b. d. Doubtft 
beat Mr. H. Dundas’ w. b. Fly. 

2d course—Sir John Dalrymple’s b. b. Needle 
beat Mr. Wauchope of Edmonston’s b. d. Nim- 
rod. 

THIRD CLASS. 

Sir John Dalrymple’s Needle, Mr. Dalrymple’s 
Doubtful—undecided. 

Sir John Dalrymple’s Needle beat Mr. Dal- 
rymple’s Doubtful, and won the couples. 

Second, a cup for all ages :-— 

FIRST CLASS. 

Ist course—Colonel Wauchope’s b. b. Needle 
beat General Maxwell’s w. b. Nettle. 

2d Course—Lord Torphichen’s b. b. Thisbe 
beat Mr. Aitchison’s y. b. Mary. 

Sd course—Mr. Baron Clevk Rattray’s vy. b. 
Cremona beat Mr. G. Wauchope’s b. d. Eclipse.! 

4th course—Mr. Clerk Rattray’s b. d. Rapid: 
beat Mr. Dundas of Arniston’s b. d. York. 

5th course—Mr. H. Dundas’ b. and w. d. Dan- 
dy beat Sir G. Montgomery’s b. and w. d. Cham- 

rion. 
6th course—-Sir James Baird’s y. d. Sultan 
beat Mr. Dalrymple’s b. d. Darling. 

7th course—Gen. Sharpe’s b. d. Swift beat 
Mr. Dewar’s Blue Beard. 

8th course—Mr. Wauchope of Edmonston’s 
b. d. Quiz beat Sir John Dalrymple’s b. b, Romp 


ere DOS——— 


FUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE. 


A report of the Tobacco Inspected at, and 
delivered from Calhoun’s Inspection Ware-house 
during the quarter, commencing on the Ist day 
of July, in the year eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty-three, and ending on the Ist day of October, 
1825. 














: Growth not - 
Do : a 
3 | receate | SSeS | uci | te 
Number in- 
__spected. | 2764 | 49 411 | 2815 
Numberde-| 
livered. 2668 














RICHARD MACKALL, Inspector. 
Treasury Orrice, ANnapo.is, Nov, 10, 1823 


True Copy, from the original report on file 
in this office. 


ED PAB wt Bis. 


BALTIMORE, Fripay, NovEMBER 28, 1823. 











jy” No perceptible change has occurred i 
the price of tobacco since our last quotations. 
SST 


J” Good news for the agriculturists of New 
York.—Gen. S. Van Ransellaer, always studious 
of using his ample means to promote improve- 
ments in griculture, has placed $1000 in Li- 
verpool, tu be invested in neat cattle, of improv- 
ed breeds.—To those who reflect how much 
time and money have been devoted in that coun 
try to attain the highest degree of perfection 
in all the qualities for which domestic animals 
are valued, it must be obvious that great bene- 
fit will now result from transplanting to our 
soil the matured fruit, produced by the skill 
and labour and close attention of more than 
half a century. 
— )) a 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 

PRICES CURRENT—correcreED WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard street. 
from wagons, $6 50—fine do. $6—Wharf, do. 85 
624 to5 75—White wheat, $1 17 to $1 18—Red do. 
31 6 to 18—Lawler, $1 12 to 1 15—Washington 
white, $1 15 to $1 30—Rye, 42 to 44 cts—New 
corn, 32 to 33 cents—Old do. 34 to 36 cents 
—Wharf Oats, 33 cts.— wa Oats, 374 cts. 
—Beef, 6 cts. per lo.—Live Cattle, $5 to $5 50, 
per cwt——Bacon, hog round, $10—Pork, $7 
perc.lb. 6 to 8 cts. per pound—Mutton, 4 to 5cts. 
er lb.—Beans, retail, $1 25, cargo price, $1— 
eas, retail, 624 cts., cargo price 48 to 50 cts. 
—Red Clover Seed, $6--Orchard Grass do. $2 50 
Herds’ Grass do. $2 50---Timothy do. $4—- 
Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cents—-Whiskey, from 
the wagons, 35 cents per gallon including the 
barrel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32cts—Peach do. 
65 to 70 cis—Shad, No. 1, $6 50, very dull, 
No. 2, do. $5 to $5 50, do—Herrings, No. 1, 
$2 50 per bbl., very dull No. 2, $2 25 do.-—Fine 
Salt, 75 cents per bush., coarse, do. 70—But- 
ter, (firkin) 12 to 13 cts. per lb.—Eggs, 124 cts. 
per doz.—New Hay, $14 per ton, olddo $16— 
Straw, 7. 


Wurham Short Horn Stock 
FOR SALE, 

Billy Austin, a \arge Bull of two years, from 
Prize, by the noted imported bull, Denton. Prize 
was by Denton, out of Bughorn—she took two 
prizes at Worcester County Cattle Show ; one 
of forty dollars at the Philadelphia County Ex- 
hibition, and one of twenty-five at the Pennsylva- 
nia Exhibition—price $200. 

Jacob, a bull calf of 5 months from Prize, by 
Robroy, who was by Denton, out of Brindle, price 

75. 

Leopfiold, a bull calf of 9 months from the im- 
ported thorough bred improved Durham Short 
Horn cow Moss Rose, by Robroy. He took a 
premium at the Pennsylvania Exhibition—price 


$150—apply to 
HENRY A, CARPENTER. 
Paradise, Lancaster County, Pa. Nov. 24, 1823. 


Robert Sinclair 

Continues to manufacture and will constantly 
keep on hand, for sale at his Factory in Balti- 
more, a complete assortment of agricultural im- 
plements and Machinery.—Among the first he 
would name the fremium two Horse Plough, 
made for him by John Stewart, and exhibited 
this month to the Maryland Agricultural Soci- 

















B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 


ety, aS well as the three and two horse ploughs 
of his own pattern, that received the approbation 


of the committee and intelligent observers, 
He also keeps Maxcy’s Eschelon premium three 


fand five furrow seed ploughs, approved in like 


manner at our late show. Added to this, he wil} 
constantly have on hand /reeborn’s, Wood’s and 
Carey’s filoughs of assorted sizes, with Extra 
Shares, and at very moderate prices; as low in- 
deed as they can possibly be made, and yet be 
perfect in work manshifi and materials —He like- 
wise makes most efficient Corn Shellers—they 
are small, durable, and admirable machines ; and 
would save to any farmer, the whole cost of one 
in a season, 

The much approved Daton, and the common 
straw cutters, together with very superior wheat 
fans, root cutters or turnif: slicers, cultivators, 
hinge and common Aarrows, drill machines, gar- 
den tools—the Spring Steel, Hay and Manure 
forks— screen, safe, and window wove wire— 
The well known Kinsey axes, and a very Usefu! 
teol and implement that farmers ordinarily want, 
may be had at all timesathisfactory. Of garden 
seeds, he has on hand at present a very general 
assortment, and he has made arrangements to ob- 
tain fresh supplies from the Shakers of New Eng- 
land, and from one of the most reputable seeds- 
menin London: so that farmers and gardeners may 
depend upon the quality of the seeds which they 
obtain at his establishment, as being fresh, true, 
and of most approved varieties—none will be 
sold by him that are at all dowd¢ful in any re- 
spect. He has raised many kinds with great care, 
and will continue thus to supply himself with 
many sorts. Added to garden seeds, he keeps 
at all times a full assortment of our field and 
grass seeds, viz :—Red and White Clover, Timo- 
thy, Lucern, Herds, Orchard, Millet, Rye, o 
Meadow Oat, and English grass seeds—all 
which will be sold !ow tor cash. 





JACK FOR SALE. 


BARBAROSSA, a jack bred by the subscriber 
from a large Spanish jennet, and sired by an in- 
ported Maltese jack of the pure Onagra stock, 
is offered for sale—He is two years and four 
months old, now measures fourteen, and will, un- 
doubtedly, when full grown, exceed fifteen hands 
in height—uniting the done and power of the 
large Spanish breed, with the spirit, activity, and 
vigor of the Maltese. 

At the late exhibition at BricurTon, several 
gentlemen who have examined this species of 
stock in Spain—the islands in the Mediterranean, 
—and in South America, pronounced him to be 
superior to any they ever saw.—Barbarossa | 
coal black, except a little white under the belly, 
with a bay and mealy nose—perfectly kind and 
docile—was kept with a Ad/y immediately atter 
weaning, and has propensities seldom found 
imported jacks; which must enhance his value 
in the estimation of those accustomed to breet 
ing mules.—And the undersigned has no hesita 
tion to assert, that he is equal to the celebrated 
jack Compound bred by General Washington; 
being of similar grade, and that he is superior 
any jack now in the United States, or that can 
imported. The price is $750 if speedily appli 
for,—otherwise he will be shipped to the Islané 
of Cuba. Letters free of postage will mec 


with prompt attention. 
S. W. POMEROY. 


Brighton, near Boston, 2 
November 20, 1823. § 


Seem - 


Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S. SKINNEK Fé 
tor, by JOSEPH ROBINSON, onthe North West corner of Marhet 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every description o' Bok 
and Job Printing is execute! with neacness and gteh—Orders 
from a distance for PRINTING or BINDING, with ae dy 
rections promptly attended to, addressed to J. Robinson, Balumor 
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The readers of the American Farmer will unite with the Editor in thanks to Mr. Buxt, of Albany, forthe following very interesting 


oe See enw 


—Bartivore, Decemper Sth, 1823, 
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valuable communication on the ee of our meadow and pasture lands, and the various grasses applicable to these objects. The table 


compiled by Mr. B. is winnowed 


rom a mass of caiculations and objects, many of which are not adapted to the present condition of Ame- 


rican Agriculture, and presents a firactical aspect and character, calculated to impart information whereof every sensible cultivator may and 


ought to avail himself. 


The brief, but comprehensive remarks of Mr. B. upon the habits and productiveness of the several kinds of grass mentioned in the table, 


are the more acceptable 


as coming from one, who, with extensive reading, unites diligent and judicious personal investigation by ac- 


tual experiment on his own farm, and with his own hands, It would have been more satisfactory to have given the whole communication in 
one paper, but we are obliged often to forego our own judgment, for the sake of consulting the better taste o’ our readers, many of wiiom, as we 
have been lately admonished, have an aversion to what they call /ong articles ; rather prefering, we sometimes fear, variety, to solidity of 
information—as the mass of an audience prefer laughing at the anticks of MaTTHEws in the “ Polly Packet” rather than view with breath- 
suspending admiration, the great workings of the human soul, as exhibited by KEAN in the most pathetic passages of Othello.— Our own taste is 
the other way, but de gustibus non est disflutandum, and moreover the Farmer bclongs to its patrons and not to its Editor.—The observa- 
tions of Mr. B. on Long-rooted clover, Sain Foin, Timothy, Fiorin, Upright bent grass, American Cock’s foot, Flat stacked meadow grass, 


Reed meadow grass, Smooth stalked meadow grass, Floating fescue grass, 


pear in our next.—dit. Am. Far.] 





Cultivated grasses, Meadow grasses, and Pasture grasses, will ap- 
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TABLE, 
Exhibiting in one view, the comparative value of some of the best Grasses cultivated in the United States, and in 
Great Britain, their products, nutritive matter, time of flowering and seeding, &c. 



















































































a | re _ | We {22 1 8 ‘gis 
SOIL When : |: Ibs. ES nes lout 23 a |When | When Hie Wh 
NAMES OF THE GRASSES. 7 ., jexperiment- |2#| P&P le8! acre | PET [e2 | 22!) in | in $75_7%) Semen 
MPLOYED. Pé! acre | cs acre |£3 .| €& : > 3» % best cut. 
ed upon. |3z grcen.|*4| Whe" | when |2¥$] £3 flower | seed. At + 
: ‘32 lari Ze] 3 | amEE RS 
°e |" dried. | dried. |°€ 2] “4 | Euied 
| dbs. \dr.| ibs. | ths. \d gl dbs. 
1. Sweet scented Vernal grass, In flower 11] 7.827: 21) 2103, 5723/1 122 
Anthoxanthum odoratum* Sandy loam [In seed 6.125| 24) 1.837) 4.237/3 1) 311)Apr29/June21) 4 to 13)In seed 
Latter math 6.806 2 1) 239 
2. Meadow Fox tail, In flower 30} 20.418 24) 6.125 14.2931 2| 470 
Alopecurus pratensis, ClayeyloamfiIn seed 12.931 24) 5.819 7.111)1 1) 461\|May30\June24; 9 to 6 |In flower 
Latter math 8.167 2 255 
3. Rough Cock’s foot, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ In flower 27.905! 34 11859 16.045'2 2/1.089 
Orchard grass Sandy loam (In seed 96.544, 40| 13.272 13.272|3 2\1.451/June24 July 14; 5 to 7 {In flower 
Dactylis glomerata,* Latter math 11 910, | 1 2) 9281 
4. Tall oat grass, In seed 16.335 28] 5.717) 10.617 255 
-dvena elatior, Latter math 13.612) 1 1 265 June28|July 16 In flower 
5. Rye grass, .  . . , F ‘ ‘ In flower 7.827: 34! 3.322] 44942 2) 305, 
Lolium frerenne, Brown loam jIn seed 14.973 24] 4.492}10.481,2 3) 643 July 1 |July 20) 10 to 11}In seed 
Latter math 643 | ‘1 53} 
6. Tall Fescue grass, 4 In flower 75} 51.046 28) 17.866, 33.1805 {3.988 | 
Festuca eliator,* Black loam In seed 75) 51.046 28) 17.866) 33.1803 (2.392'July 12 Aug. 6 2Q to 12} {n flower 
Latter math] 23) 15.654 \4 978} ’ | 
7. Meadow soft grass, In flower 28} 19.057 26, 6.661/12.395'4 1.191) 
Holcus lunatus,* Clayey loam |In seed 28} 19.057 16) 3:811'15.2462 3) 818\July 14\July 26 In flower 
8. Red clover—. rifolium pratense, ‘ Do. In seed 72| 49.005 20)12.251 36.754/2 2\1.914|July 18\July 30 In flower 
9. Lucern— Medicago sativa, ‘ ° Do. In seed 104) 70.785 32) 28.314,42.4711 2)1.659/July 18| Aug. 6 In flower 
10. Long rooted clover—7 rif. macrorhizum, Do. In seed 144; 98.010 34|41.654]56.355'2 3!4.211 July 18\July 30 In flower 
11 Sainfoin—Hedysarum onobrichis, ° ° Do. In seed 13} 8.848! 32] 3.539 5.308,2 2} 345 July 18)Aug. 8 
12. Timothy, or Herdsgrass, Do In flower 60} 40.837) 34) 17.355] 23.481/2 2)1.595 
or meadow Catstail, ¢ ‘ In seed 60) 40.837} 38} 19.397] 21.439!5 3)3.368|July 18|July 30) 10 to 23/In seed 
Phleum frratense,* ; Latter math} 14) 9.528 {2 297, 
13. Fiorin—A grostis stolonifera, . . Bog Soil In flower 26] 17.696} 35] 7.963] 9.7323 2| 967) 
: In seed 28, 19.057) 36] 8.575} 10.4813 2/1.042\ July 28] Aug28! 13 to 14\In seed 
14. Upright bent grass—Agrostis stricta,* . |Bog Soil In flower 13| 7 486} 29) 2.713) 4.7721 2} 175/July 28; Aug30| ‘In flower 
15. American Cocksfoot. Dactylis cynosuroides,* |Clayey loam |In seed 102) 69.423} 48) 41.654) 27.7691 3/1.898/ Aug.30; Oct.20 In flower 
16, Flat stocked meadow grass—Poa compressa. | Gravelly In flower 5| 3.403} 34) 1446) 1.9565 265| July 30; Aug. 8 | 
17. Reed meadow grass—Poa aquatica. . . |Strong clay {In flower 186) 126596) 48/75.957| 50.638 2 2/4.945| July 20) Aug. 8 
18. Smooth stalked meadow grass, . ‘ . |Bogearth and/In flower 15} 10.209] 22} .871] 7.537,1 3) 279 i 
Poa pfratensis,* clay In seed 12} 8.507} 32} 3.403} 5.1¢41 2] 199|May30/\July 14 In flower 
Latter math] 6) 4.083 3} 111 
19, Floating Fescue grass—Festuca fluitans,* |Tenaceous clay In flower 20} 13.612) 24] 4.083] 9.5281 3{ 372July 14/Aug 12 











t The produce was nearly three-fourths greater on aclayey, than on a sandy loam. 
NoteE—Those marked with an *, are indigenous, or native plants of the United States. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. | 
Mr. SKINNER, 

I have found in our publications on agricul- 
ture, very little information on the improve- 
ment of our meadow and pasture grounds. In- 
deed, the names of our native grasses are scarce- 
ly enumerated, much less are their hadits des- 
cribed, or their relative merits, for hay and 
pasture, pointed out, in any American work 


Vou. 5,—37. 





which has fallen under my notice. 
able portion of our lands are unsuitable for the 
system of convertible husbandry, that is, an ai- 
ternation of grain and grass crops. 
cription are our stiff clays, marshes and swamps, 
and all those lands in which tillage is render- 
ed difficult, by reason of hardpan, stones or ha- 
bitual wetness. These should be improved as 
permanent meadows and pastures; and it is of 
the first importance to the farmer to know the 


A consider- 


Of this des- 











grasses which will render them most conducive 
to profit: for that our grass lands are as susccp- 
tible of improvement as our tillage grounds, by 
a judicious selection of seeds, and suitable man- 
agement, must be apparent to every reflecting 
mind, The improvement and productiveness of 
our cattle and sheep husbandry, which at this 
time deservedly engages much of the public 
attention, must depend materially on this branch 
of farming. 
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With a view to inform myself on this subject, 
I have been examining several British publica- 
tions, which abound with information to the 
English farmer, and are not without their in- 
terest to the dmerican cultivator. But this in- 
formation is so diffuse, and so much of it inap- 
plicable to our husbandry, that I have been 
induced, for my own gratification and benefit, 
to collect some of the most material facts in 
a condensed form, which, with some remarks 
of my own, I herewith communicate for publi- 
cation, should you deem them worthy of a place 
inthe American Farmer. Ido it in the hope 
that its publication may induce experiments at 
home, aid elicit useful information from gen- 
tlemen of science and practical knowledge, on 
the subject of grasses, particularly those which 
are indigenous to our country. The table is 
compiled from the appendix to Davy’s agricul- 
tural chemistry, It is to be regretted that it 
emuraces only nine species of American grasses. 
It, however, contains several approved foreign! 
kinds, most of which have been more or less 
introduced among us already. 

Te those who do not possess Davy’s work, it 
may not be amiss to say, that the results stated 
in the table may be implicitly relied on for cor- 
rectness. The experiments were carefully made 
by George Sinclair, under the direction, and 
at the expense of the Duke of Bedford, at Wo- 
burn, in England. 

Sweet scented Vernal grass.—This is a grass 
of diminutive growth, and it will be seen by the 
table, is not worth cultivating for hay. it is, 
nevertheless, considered valuable in pasture, on 
account of its affording very early feed, and 
growing quick after being cropped. We are ad- 
vised by Muhlenburgh that it delights in moist 
soils; by the Bath papers that it does well in 
clayey loams, and by Dickson, that it grows 
in almost any soil, including bogs and sands. G. 
Sinclair, says it is eaten by oxen, horses and 
sheep, though not so freely as some other gras- 
ses are. 

Meadow Fox-tail, possesses all the advanta- 
ges of early growth ‘with the preceding, and is 
much more abundant in product and nutriment. 
It generally consticutes one of five or six kinds 
which are sown together by the nglish farmers 
for pasture; ard affords, withal, a tolerable 
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take not, means Col. Powell, of the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia, a gentleman who combines 
as much science with judicious practice, espe- 
cially in cattle and grass husbandry, as any per- 
son in the union. He says, “1 have tried or- 
chard grass for ten years. It produces more 
pasturage than any artificial grass 1 have seen 
in America.” Sow two bushels of seed on an 
acre. 

Tall Oat grass. Both Arator, (Mr. Taylor,) 
and Dr. Muhlenburgh have placed this at the 
head of their lists of grasses, which they have 





the srass years. ‘There is reasou to Deileve 
that neither red clover, nor other grasses, will 
bear repeating for a course of years upon the 
generality of soils. They exhaust the ground 
of. the peculiar nutriment required for their 
support. In Great Britain, white clover, trefoil, 
rye grass or cock’s foot are generally sown with 
red clover seeds, From twenty to thirty pounds 
of seeds are sown tothe. acre. In the northern 
states, timothy is generally sown with clover ; 
though it is evident from the table that the 
mixture is an improper one for hay; for the 
clover is fit for the scythe ten or fifteen days bee 


recommended to the attention of the American , . o 
Farmer. ‘The latter says it is, of all others,|fore the timothy has attained to maturity. If 
the earliest and best grass for green fodder and} Sown alone, from eight to sixteen pounds ot 
hay. The Doctor was probably not advised of. clover seed should be put on an acre: more on 
its deficiency in nutritive matter as indicatedjolc land than on new. +. 
in the foregoing table. It possesses the advan-| MAite, or Dutch clover, (Trifohum repens,) 
tage of early quick and late growth, for which: !5 considered, in England, of importance to 
the cock’s foot is esteemed, tillers well, and is)husbandry, if we are to judge from the great 
admirably calculated for a pasture grass. 1 mea- quantity of its seed which is there sown annu- 
sured some on the 20th June, when in blossom/ally.. With us, many districts produce it spon- 
(when it should be cut for hay) and found it four|taneously ; butit is too seldom sown. It shrinks 
and a half feet long. The latter math, it greatly in drying, and does not contain as much 
will be perceived is nearly equal in weight, and. butritive matter as red clover; yet its value, as 
superior in nutritious matter, to the seed crop.’a pasture grass, 1s universally admitted. Its 
Sinclair says it thrives best on a strong tenacious increase is very much facilitated by a top dress- 
clay; and Muhlenbugh prefers for it a clover soil. ing of gypsum, lime or ashes. 
Dickson speaks well ot it; says it makes good  Lucern, although affording much more green 
hay, but is most beneficial when retained in a food, contains less nutriment in a single crop, 
close state of feeding. I have sown it in autumn than red clover. It must, however, be borne 
and spring, with clover, on a sandy loam, with in mind, that it grows much quicker than clover, 
good effect. 'and will bear cutting twice as often: In the soiling 
Tall Fescue, although a native grass, has not system, an acre of lucern will keep four cattle 
fallen under my personal observation. It stands or horses from the 15th May to the first Octo- 
highest, says Davy, according to the experi- ber. I cut a piece last summer about the 15th 
ments of the Duke of Bedford, of any grass, May, and again about the 20th June, to feed 
properly socalled, as to the quantity of nutri- green, and then ploughed the ground, and crop- 
tive matter afforded by the whole crop, when ped it with ruta baga, which yielded sixteen 
cut at the time of flowering; and meadow tons the acre of roots, as fine as I ever saw. 
cat’s tail (timothy) grass affords most food when |Mr. Fowell (see Young’s Norfolk, p- 345) de- 
cut at the time the seed is ripe. It grows natu-'rived a clear profit of £13 17s. 4d. per acre 
rally in wet grounds, in bog meadows, and on/|from his lucern, fed green to working horses. 
the sides of ditches, often to the height of four|This is almost equal to $60 the acre. An idea 


or five feet. Our ignorance of agricultural bo- 
tany, and of the intrinsic value of this grass, can 
alone have prevented its being more generally 
known and cultivated. It must be very valuable 
for wet grounds, as from its rapid growth it is 
calculated to smother or keep down the coars- 





crop of hay. It does best in moist soils, whe- 
ther loams, clays, or reclaimed bogs. Sheep 


and horses have a better relish for it, says G.' 


Sinclair, than oxen. 

Rough Cock’s foot—Dr. Muhlenburgh and 
‘T. Cooper, concur in the opinion that this is 
the orchard grass, of the United States ; though 
some that [ have raised as orchard grass, «loes 
not seem to correspond with the figure of the 
Dactylis Glomerata, in the 2d vol. of Dickson’s 
Farmer’s Companion. In England cocks foot is 
taking the place of rve grass, with clovers. Arthur 
Young -speaks in high commendation of it; 
though all writers concur in the opinion, that it 
should be frequently and closely cropped, ei- 
ther with the scythe or cattle, to reap the full 
benefit of its great merits. J should prefer it 
to almost every other grass; and cows are very 
fond of it. Cooper rates it above timothy, and 
says it is gradually taking the place of the lat- 


ter, among the best farmers about Philadelphia. 


This is probably owing to the fact, that it is ear- 


hier than timothy, and of course more suitable to 
cut with clover forhay. Its growth is early, and 
rapid after it has been cropped. It does well 


on loams and sands, and grows well in shade. 


grass, for pasture, the reader will find it 


er kinds which naturally abound in those situ- 
ations. 

Rye grass, is extensively cultivated in Scot- 
‘land, and the north of England, and where cock’s 
foot has not superseded it, is generally mixed 
‘with clover seeds. It is rather declining in the 
public estimation. It does well in pasture ; and 
as it contains much nutriment, is considered 
\valuable for cows and sheep Dickson says it 
does Vest in rich moist meadows. Young does 
jnot speak well of it. 

Red clover—There are many species of the 
trifolium, and several varieties of. red clover. 

hether the kind we generally cultivate is the 
frratense, or not, I am unable to determine. 
The character of red clover, as an ameliorating 
and fertilizing crop, is tuo generally known to 
require illustration. It cannot be depended 
upon for permanent grass lands; though it 
yields to no grass in value for alternating with 
grain, in convertible husbandry. It formerly 
was as indispensable in a course of crops in 
Norfolk, England, (which has been considered 
pre-eminent for good tillage) asturnips; and the 
maxim then was, and still is, “‘no turnips no 





that it cannot now be depended on 


injoftener than once in from eight to tweive years. 


the American Farmer of the 14th November,|Trefoil, white clover, cock’s foot, Tay grass, 
in an article signed Curwen, which, if I mis-|&c. are therefore alternated with red clover in 


) crops.” But it appears from Young’s sutvey of 
If further facts are wanting in favor of this|that county, 


has prevailed, that it will not thrive in this 

latitude, (42—3); but the experiments of the 

late Chancelior Livingston, and of Le Ray de 

Chaumant, prove otherwise. Isowed seed in 

1821, at the rate of 6lbs. the acre, with barley. 

It has stood the winters well, much better than 

clover; and has been in a state of progressive 

improvement. Drought ijasnot afflicted it. The 
plants are very tender the first year; and re- 
quire either a very clean tilth, or to be kept 
free from weeds and grass with a hoe the 
first year. It should have a deep loam, as it 
sends down tap roots five or six feet; and it is 
equally necessary that the ground should not be 
wet. It may be sown either in drills or broad 
cast, with or without grain. Fifteen pounds of 
seed are required for the acre if drilled, and 
20 is not too much if sown broad cast. To the 
proprietor of a dairy, an acre or two of lucern 
would be valuable, to be fed to his cows, in 
addition to ordinary pasture. 
( To be concluded. ) 
—s=0 
EXTRACTS 
FROM MORE MODERN WRITERS ON THE USE OF 
SALT IN AGRICULTURE—WNo. V. 

4 letter from a very considerable North Ame- 
rican filanter to the Editor of the Museum 
Rusticum, respecting the great bene%t of salt 
to cattle, with the method of using it. 

[ Concluded.} 

“Sea-Sand is very generally used in the coun- 
ry of Cornwall for manure, and the quantity 
which is every season carried away trom dif- 
terent parts of the coast for the purpose of ma- 
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pure almost exceeds belief. From Bude, in the 
arish of Stratton, it has been ascertained that 
in one day as many as four thousand horse-loads 
have been taken ; and from the harbour of Pad- 
stow, it has been computed, that fifty-four thou- 
sand cart-loads are annually carried. The ex- 
pense of land-carriage for sand, used in the 
country, has been considered as amounting at 
least to thirty thousand pounds annually.” 
“That the beneficial operation of this sand 
depends upon the presence of calcareous mat 
ter there cannot be any doubt, but, at the same 
time, we are borne out by unequivocal facts, in 
believing that the sea-salt, with which it is im- 
pregnated, contributes materially to its fertili- 
zing powers.” Dr. Paris’s Memoir in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Geological Society a 
Cornwall, vol. i. 8vo. London, 1818, page 193. 
“It has been said, that the benefit of salt asa 
manure has not been demonstrated: that nei- 
ther the scale upon which it has been tried, nor 
the period for which it has been used, has been 
sufficient to remove a// doudt upon the subject. 
The want of general use, however, and the pau- 
city of experiments, are accounted for by the 
prohibitory duties, which the salt laws have im- 
poséd upon the use of it ; and since that objection 
was urged on the part of the Excise, in April 
last, the production of Mr. Hollinshead’s state- 
ment has added so much strength to the for- 
mer proofs, as to carry them almost to moral 
demonstration. In other inquiries we balance 
the comparative weight of testimonies. The 
twenty-nine persons whom I have referred to, as 
having expressed their opinions in favour of the 
use of salt as a manure, are many of them men 
of the first rank in point of science; all of them 


respectable in character, and with the advan-| 


tage of practical knowledge. 

“I add the list of their names; Bishop Wat- 
son, Sir John Sinclair, Dr. Darwin, Sir Rose 
Price, Colonel Scobell, Mr. Hollinshead, Mr. 
Davies Gilbert, Dr. Paris, Sir Hugh Platt, Mr. 
Alderman Farley, Mr. Jay, Mr. Ford, Mr. 
Bayley of Hope, Mr. Elliott, Mr. Rigg, Mr. 
Le Grand, Mr. Kingston, Mr. Boaze ot Pen- 
zance, Major Taubman, Mr. Stephenson, Mr. 
Horne, Mr. Gilbert of Wi-cham, Mr Hill, Mr. 
Wedge, Mr. Lee of Oldjord, Mr. Beck, Mr. 
Sutton of Middlewich, Mr. Holt, and the Rev. 
Mr. Cartwright.* It is hardly to be conceived 
that they should all of them be misled, or to 
have united to mislead the world upon the sub- 
ject. I presume not to offer either argument or 
opmion, but merely submit to the reader facts 
and authorities,—quz neque confirmare argu- 
mentis, neque refellere in animo est. Ex inge- 
nio suo quisque demat vel addat fidem.”—Case 
of the Salt Duties, by Sir Thomas Bernard, 
Bart. London, 1817, page 289. 


Extract of a letter from I C. Curwen, £ag. 
to the Editer of the Carlisle Journal. 

“T avail myself of this opportunity to say a 
word or two on the subject of salt. I rejoice to 
find the trials of it are numerous. In addition to 
what I have formerly stated in favour of it, I 
am now enabled to add, that out of fifty shear- 
ling Devons, killed this winter at the Schoose, 








* To this very respectable list the following 
names may be subjoined: Gervase Markham, 
Lerd Bacon, Mr. John Evelin, Dr. Bury, Dr. 
Cox, Dr. Robert Plot, Dr. Brownrig, Mr. 
Thomas Hitt, Mr. C. Varley, Dr. Holland, 
Lord Erskine, Mr. I Christian Curwen, Dr. 
Rees, Lord Kenyon, Mr. Arthur Young, Mr. 
William Johnson, Mr. James Manley, and the 
late worthy Sir Thomas Bernard himeelf— 





the whole have been perfectly sound. Previous 
to the use of salt, it was rare to find a liver 
(of a sheep) that was not more or less tainted. 
The cattle and horses are continued in the free 
use of salt. Latterly, at the Schoose, I have 
given six ounces per day to work-horses—tour 
with steamed potatoes, two with steamed chaff. 
I fully expect it will operate powerfully in 
preventing horses greasing. In the course of a 
few months I shall be able to speak more de- 
cidedly on the subject. I find the additional 
quantity of salt so far to agree perfectly well with 
the horses. The general use of salt will not 
only be found highly beneficial tothe agricul- 
turist, but will furnish so large an addition to 
the amount of the salt tax, as to justify and call 
for the reduction of the duty in favour of the 
public at large. About fifty thousand tons is all 
that pay duty in Great Britain. If salt were 
generally applied to the feeding of cattle, the 
consumption would reach six times that amount, 
and produce, at five pounds aton, a sum equi- 
valent to the present oppressive and unequal 
tax, in which a labourer pays a 26th part of his 
earnings, whilst the opulent do not pay more 
than from 500 to 1000th part on this indispensa- 
ble necessary of life.—Copied from the Farmer’s 
Journal for the 4th of January, 1819. 


On a Remedy for the Black Scour in Sheep, 
extracted from a letter to the Editor of the 
Farmer’s Journal. 

Kilton, near Bridgewater, Somer- 
Sir, set, Dec. 21, 1818. 

Salt possessing septic and antiseptic proper- 
ties, it is obvious that it should be used with 
caution; indeed, experience (the best test of 
wisdom) has so instructed me. I have for the 
last ten years, and more, given salt to sheep in 
the following proportions, in all cases of diarrhea, 
with the best possible success: two draciims 
(apothecaries weight) of dry salt for a lamb of 
nine months old, and that quantity increased to 
three and a half drachms for a large and full- 
grown sheep; and in the same ratio for the in- 
termediate ages. The mode I adopt is to intro- 
duce the specified quantity into the mouth of the 
sheep with a spoor, withdrawing the spoon and 
closing the mouth. In a few seconds the salt 
dissolves in the saliva, and the sheep readily 
swallows it. I consider water not only inconve- 
nient, but improper, as a superabundance of it 
was, in my opinion, the original cause of the 
disease. I have seldom found a repetition of 
the above dose necessary ; but if ove should not 
prove effectual, there can be no objection to re- 
peating it, every other day, till the desired 
effect is produced. 

Desirous of communicating, as well as re- 
ceiving, useful information, 1 am induced to sub- 
mit the above observations, under the full im- 
pression that they will be found beneficial to 
those who may be induced to make trial. 

Remaining, Sir, truly your’s, 
CHARLES ADDAMS, 
From the Farmer’s Journal, Janu- 
ary the 4th, 1819. : 


Extracts from Papers published by the Right 
Honorable Sir John Sinclair, Barenet, on 
the uses of salt for agricultural frurposes. 
“Salt, if employed in /arge quantities, in its 

natural state, is hostile to vegetation, yet it ope- 

rates advantageously, in various ways when ju 

diciously applied to arable land. In large quan- 
tities it has a tendency, like every other excessive 
stimulant, to disorganise and destroy the vege 

table substances with which it comes in contact ; 
but in moderate quantities it promotes the growth 
of vegetables. 








“It has been proved by Pringle, and Mac- 
bride, that though salt will, in large quantities, 
prevent putrefaction, owing to its antiseptic pro- 
perties, yet that it has an evident tendency 
to promote the process, when used in small quan- 
tities. Hence the advantage of mixing it in mo- 
derate quantities with farm-yard dung, and 
other animal and vegetable substances. 


“* An experiment was tried in Cheshire, af 
mixing grass roots and other rubbish harrowed 
off the land, with foul salt; it was thenincor- 
porated with other manures; and the effects of 
this compost, ona crop of barley and grass seeds, 
is said greatly to have exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations that had been formed of it. 

“A farmer mixed up a quantity of refuse 
salt with the earth taken out of water furrows, 
and another portion of the same earth with lime. 
Of the two, the vegetation of that, part of the 
field which had the sa/t compost laid upon it 
was by far the healthiest and most vigorous. 

Vermin. “ Salt destroys vermin in the ground, 
by making them void the contents of their bo- 
dies, such evacuations being too powerful for 
them to withstand. It has this additional ad- 
vantage, that the vermin thus become food for 
those very plants, which otherwise they would 
have destroyed.* 

Zurnijis. ‘* Equal quantities of salt, and of 
turnip seed, were tried on a small plot ofa gar- 
den, by the author of this paper; and the pro- 
duce was more abundant than from the same 
quantity of turnip seed sown without salt. The 
efficacy of salt, as a destroyer of the turnip fly, 
or beetle, ought to be ascertained. 

Hay. “Lord Somerville is of opinion that 
salt cannot be conveyed into an animal in a more 
effectual manner than by sprinkling the salt 
through a sieve, at the rate of twenty-five pounds 
weight of salt toa ton of hay, when in the act of 
putting it together, for every particle is imbibed 
in the fermentation, without a possibility of 
waste. This salted hay is of great use to sheep, 
when put on turnips early in the season, for the 
ltops being then rank and strong, many ef the 
;sheep die suddenly from pent-up wind, occasion- 
ed by excess of fermentation in the stomach. 
jSalt, or salted hay, are then devoured by them 
,with a greediness, which denotes their salutary 
jeffect. By the use of salted hay, Lord Somer- 
ville did not loose one sheep on turnips in the 
autumn of 1801, though the season was rainy and 
unfavourable. 


Straw. ‘The ancients were accustomed to 
prepare their straw for feeding stock, by keep- 
ing it for a considerable time sprinkled with 
brine; it wasthen dried, rolled upin bundles, and 
given to oxen instead of hay.t 


Horses. In Flanders, it has been found that 
a small quantity of pounded salt is very benefi- 
cial for horses, when new oats are given to them, 
if the oats are at all moist ; and there can be 
no doubt that moist food in general might be 
rendered less injurious by the same means; for 
instance, when raw potatoes are first given to 
horses. 

“ Birkbeck, in his notes on a Journey in Ame- 
rica, recently published, mentions, that the hor- 
ses he saw in the interior of that country were 
of an excellent description, and are in high 
condition, even when travelling at the rate o, 
forty-five miles per day, on long journeys. They 
are fed well, getting four to five gallons of oats 











* Lord Dundonald on the Connexion of Hus- 
bandry with Chemistry. Page 138. 


t Dickson’s Husbandry of the Ancients. 
ii. fiage 408. 
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per day, besides hay, with a good handful of 
salt ubout twice a week. 

“Salt given to horses cures the Jotés ; and it 
is said might be given with great advantage to 
race horses, and would prevent the necessity of 
applying those severe purges to which they are 
at present subjected. 

Bullocks. ** in the East Indies they give salt 
to their bullocks, in general daily, tothe amount 
of two or three ounces mixed with their feed of 
pulse ; a due proportion of salt they consider to 
be essential for their health, and almost as ne 
eessary as food. 

Hogs ‘Great quantities of salt are consi 
dered to be injurious to hogs; but, in America, 
salt is occasionally given to them, to render them 
tame, and to preventtheir being lost in the woods. 
Mr. Curwen also mixes some salt with the steam 
ed potatoes he gives his hogs, and he thinks 
with benefit. 

“It is said that in Ireland, when fattening 
their hogs, they sprinkle a little salt with every 
meal, by means of which they are tound to fat 
ten in half the period they would otherwise 
require.”—Observations by John Marshall, Esq. 
on the Medical as well as the Dietetic proper- 
ties of common salt, in the London Medical and 
Physical Journal, +ol. xxxix. fo 231. 

oultry. “Salt also may advantageously be 
iven to poultry, and may prevent some of those 
fisorders to which they are liable. The avidity 
with which pigeons consume salt is well known. 

Hay. “In a recent communication from A. 
Bracebridge, Esq. of Walton on-Thames, he 
states, that some years ago, the clergyman of 
Holmes Chapel, who lived near the salt-works, 
gavea favorite old mare, who was much bro 
ken-winded, some spoiled hay ‘hat had been 
salred (at that time salt for agricultural purpo- 
ses was free of duty.) The mare had nothing 
else to subsist on, but throve on that food so 
well, that she was fit to be put to work again 
next spring. This induced Mr Bracebridge to 
drench some rotten sheep, night and morning, 
with strong brine; after which, he did not lose 
one; they became fat, and the meat was fine 
and good, as if the animals had never been af- 
fected.” 


— ) ea 
FARMING. 
[Concluded from page 285.]} 

When we consider the veneration, approach- 
ing to idolatry, entertained for Adam Smith, by 
so many of our statesmen, it is wonderful and in- 
explicable how they overlook and disregard the 
wisest maxim in his work, the want of attention 
to which is the cause of nearly all the evils with 
which this country has been or is afflicted, It is 
a maxim grounded on the eternal basis of truth 
and good sense—and it may be pronounced, with- 
out pretending to the spirit of prophecy, that 
we never shall enjoy our full share of prosperi- 
ty till we square our conduct by it. The maxim 
is— 

“ Whatever tends to diminish in any country 
“the number of artificers and manufacturers, 
““ tends to diminish the home market, the most im- 
“portant of all markets, for the rude produce of 
“*the land, and thereby still further to discourage 
“agriculture.”* 

‘ere a convention held of all the wise states- 
men of the earth, they could not have devised a 
sounder maxim than this, nor one more applica- 
ble to our situation, It unerringly points out the 
high road to ** wealth, power, and resources.” — 
“ To the encouragement of the domestic market” 
for the ‘‘ rud* froduce”’ not only of her own soil, 
but of every soil under the canopy of heaven, 





* Wealth of Nations, Hartford 1818, IZ. 149. 





Great Britain owes her power, and capacity to 
lay, as she does, nearly all the nations of the 
earth under contribution. From the commence- 
ment of our government to the present hour, our 
policy has been diametrically opposeu to this 
maxim. 


by encouraging, for the sake of revenue, the in- 
troduction under low duties, of foreign manufac- 
tures, and thus“ diminishing the market for the 
rude produce of the soil.” 

It is no objection to this maxim, that it is in 
hostility with nearly all the rest of the doctor’s 
writings on political economy. This only proves 
that the doctor was not infallible, and ought to 
diminish the unbounded confidence of his disci- 
ples. When two dogmas are diametrically op- 
posite to each other, it is for the good sense of 
mankind to judge between them—to reject the 
false and a‘opt the true. The doctor strongly 
urges the necessity and great advantage of free 
and unrestrained trade. This is the sum and 
substance of hiscelebrated work. But he admits 
that if high duties and prohibitions were all at 
once taken off, “cheaper foreign goods, of the 
““same kind, might be poured so fast into the 
“home market, as to defirive all at once many 
“ thousands of uur people of their ordinary em- 
“ployment and means of subsistence.” his is 
not a problematical case. It would be some al 
leviation of the evil, if it were merely a “* might 
be.” But the experience of the world shows 
that this is a slender reliance—and that the ob- 
vious and unfailing result isto “deprive num- 
bers of their usual employment and means of 
subsistence.” How then does the doctor pro- 
vide a remedy for this most serious of all evils to 
a community, in a state of peace? He has two 
remedies. One, that those “thousands of per- 
sons” deprived “all at once of their ordinary 
empfdoyment and means of subsistence” might 
find ** collateral branches’’ in which to provide 
“means of subsistence.” Vo this remedy there 
are two solid objections—one, thee are no such 
* collatera/ branches”’ for nineteen out of twenty 
of all the trades and occupations on which hu- 
man industry is employed—and the other, that 
if there were for every one, those “‘ collateral 
branches” would be precisely in the same state 
of suffering, by the introduction of “ cheaper 
foreign goods.” The second remedy isto send 
those “thousands of persons” to “‘ country da- 
bour.” “ The greater part of such workmen,” 
says the doctor, “‘ are employed in country la- 
bour.” Here, then, the doctor, after depreca- 
| ting thé “ diminution of the number of artificers 
and manufacturers” as pernicious to agriculture, 
by “diminishing the market for the rade pro- 
duce of the soil,” offers a system for general ac- 
ceptance, in direct opposition to the practice of 
all the wise nations of the civilized world, the 
obvious effect of whichis not only to “* diminish 
the number” of those two classes, but to convert 
thousands of them into rivals of the agricultu- 
rists. This is not one of those trivial errors 
which may inadvertently escape in a great work 
through human fallibility, without materially 
interfering with its general scope and purpose.— 
No. It is a radical and vital error, and strikes 
at the very basis of his system, which it cuts up by 
the roots. If it be unsound policy, as it surely 
is, “‘to diminish the home market, the most im- 
hortant of all markets, for the rude produce o 
the soil,” and thus “ discourage agriculture,” 
Adam Smith’s system of “ unrestrained trade,” 
which would, according to his own acknowledg- 
ment, not only produce that effect, but double 
the evil by unduly increasing the number of agri- 
culturists, must be transcendently pernicious. I 
repeat, and it can never be too oiten repeated, 





It has undeviatingly tended to ** dimin-' 
ish the number of manufacturers and artificers,”’! 


nearly all our evils result from not attending to 
his first maxim. We raise too much grain for 
exportation. Hence it is generally a drug 
abroad. We raise too much cotton. Hence, 
though an object of the utmost possible necessity, 
the price has been most ruinously reduced. We 
raise and export too much tobacco. Hence the 
price has fallen so low as not to remunerate the 
planter. Whence arises the superabundance of 


the soil?” From “ diminishing the number of 
artificers and manufacturers,” by an unreasona- 
jble jealousy—and converting into rivals those 
who would be lucrative customers. ‘This simple 
truth, level to the simplest capacity, has been in 
vain preached for thirty or forty years to our po- 
liticians and statesmen. This topic is too impor- 
tant tobe dismissed without further illustration, 
1 will suppose the case of an immigrant, who ar- 
lrives here with a capital of 20,000 dollars, and 
jestablishes whatever branch of business he has 
been accustomed to, suppose the woollen. He 
land his tamily became customers of the farming 
,interest, and afford “a home market, the best 
4 all markets, for the rude produce of the soil.” 

e hires a mill seat, purchases machinery, and 
raw materials, and engages workmen His 
whole capital is thus invested—and he produces 
jan excellent article, which, in order to remune- 
|rate himself properly, he ought to sell, we will 
suppose, at five dollars per yard. When he 
comes into market; he unfortunately finds it 
glutted with a foreign article, it may be a good 
one, or, perhaps, as frequently occurs, made up, 
like Peter Pindar’s razors te sell, and sold at 
vendue for three, three and a half, or four dol- 
lars, which may be less than cost. He can 
scarcely find a market at all; but if he does, his 
price must be regulated by that of the imported 
article. He sells with difficulty, and must sell 
at a considerable loss. He is thus arrested in his 
useful career, sells his establishment at a great 
ioss, and either returns home, venting maledic- 
tions on his folly for having quitted his native 
country, to which he brings dejected spirits and 
broken fertunes—or else he “* goes back” to the 
westward, according to the advice held out by 
our statesmen for thirty years past, an asylum 
to manufacturers divested of employment, and 
suffering on the seaboard. If he returns home, 
he only deprives the American farmer of a cus- 
tomer. If he ‘* goes back,” he does the tarming 
interest a double injury—by not only ceasing to 
purchase its productions, but by becoming a rival 
in the market. Thisis not “a fancy sketch.”— 
It is a picture drawn from real life, of which 
thousands of instafitces have occurred inthe short 
period that has revolved since the date of our ex- 
istence as a nation. It is not confined to immi- 
grants. I have now before me a letter from an 
intelligent American citizen, who, about twelve 
months since, engaged in the manufacture of sat- 
tinets, and invested 16,600 dollars in the esta- 
blishment, exclusive of raw materials and wages. 








Mill, a building 38 feet by 45, cost $6000 
Machinery 5000 
a House, &c. 600 
ater right 5000 
$16,690 





He employed 15 weavers, 3 spinners, 2 car- 
ders, 3 finishers, 1 dyer and assistants, and 25 
boys and girls—in all about 27 or 28 adults. and 
25 children. His er were as well manufac- 
tured as possible. Having reduced the wages to 
so low a rate as to afford a mere sustenance to 
his work people, his = were offered cheap. 
But all would not do. He could not compete with 








those three great articles, “‘ the rude produce of. 
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the great quantities of rival goods forced to sale 
at vendue. I will iet him tell his plain story— 
“Such is the extent to which our markets are 
« flooded with British woollens, that we cannot 
“ now get within five cents per yard of what ours 
“cost: and this is not because they can make 
“them in England, and sell them cheaper than 
« wecan; forthe owners of English goods make 
“ heavy losses; but it is because they make our 
“country the common sewer thrsugh which they 
“vent all that remains on hand after they have 
“ supplied the home market, and their other cus- 
“tomers; or perhaps they are determined to 
“run an opposition coach against our woollen 
«“ manufacturers, until they ruin us; which they 
“can do without any thing like the loss to which 
“we are subjected. Making a profit on their 
“other sales, they can flood us with but little 
« diminution to their gain.” About three weeks 
since, the whole of the work people, about fifty 
four, were discharged, and the factory closed.— 
Some of them from want of employment proba- 
bly became paupers, and a public burden.— 
Others betook themselves in all likelihood to 
field labour, increasing a branch already too nu- 
merous. And taus forthe sake of revenue, and 
for the sorry consideration of buying goods 
cheap abroad, we devote our enterprising citi- 
zens to ruin, and our work people to idleness and 
all its concomitant evils. As if nothing were 
too ludicrous or extravagant to be pressed into 
service against manufactures and manufacturers, 
the tendency of the former to demoralize a na- 
tion, has been zealously insistedon, That is, in 
plain English, by employing the poorer classes 
of our people, we hazard the destruction of their 
morals! and we improve their morals by shut- 
ting up our establishments, and depriving them 
of employment! Itis impossible to reflect on 
the consequence of a policy predicated on such 
fallacy, without melancholy sensations, 

The farming interest, in the states of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
and in every quarter where grain formed its 
chief denendence, in consequence of the reduc- 
tion of the price of flour, suffered the most in 
tense distress at this period—a distress that 
could not be exceeded by the devastations of an 


inturiated army. 
HAMILTON. 
———, () 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


LESSONS FOR FARMERS. 

Mr. Edi:or.—The following is founded on fact, 
and with a little variation is literally true. 

Mr A.and Mr. B. are two farmers living only 
eighty rods distant from each other.—Their 
farms each contain about one hundred and twen- 
ty acres of land, being ot equal value. 

Mr. A. manages his farm so as to summer and 
winter twenty head of cattle, and keep them 
well, and always hasaton or two of good hay 
left inthe spring. He raises about two hundred 
bushels of corn in a year, and about the same 
quantity of English grain. 

He and his two sons, the one twenty and the 
other fourteen years of age, perform all the 
work on the farm, as they hold it a fundamental 
principle not to hire any labor, unless something 
special ana unforeseen should render it absolute 
ly necessary. This work is always done in sea 
son, and much time is gainec, which is spent in 
building stone walls and making other valuable 
improvementson the farm. Henever makes any 
bluster about his business, but always keeps a 
steady course, begiuning early in the morning, 
and finishing his work in season at night. He 
says that he chooses to do his own work gather 
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than hire it done, for if he does it himself it will 
be done as he wishesto have it, but if he hires 
it done he wil] have it to pay for ; and there is 
the expense of boarding, which is something. 
He says he is obliged to study economy that he 
may keep along and gain a little. He will not 
run indebt unless necessity compels him so to do, 
as he thinks it is better for him to do without 
things that would be convenient, but can be dis- 
pensed with, than to buy them on trust, and by 


of oxen, or a piece of land topay his debts, He 
and his sons drink no ardent spirit on any occa- 
sion whatever, for they have learned by experi- 
ence that they can perform more work and be 
more robust and hearty without spirit than with 
it, and by abstaining from the use of it they 
save enough at least to pay their taxes, beside 
the hazard of consequences arising from the 
danger and force of habit. Thus by prudence 
and economy he is able to meet all his demands, 
contribute liberally to the various benevolent ob- 
jects of the day, and add something to his per- 
manent fund besides. 


Mr. B. conducts his businessin a very different 
manner. He has as much help of his own as Mr. 
A. yet his work is always driving him so that he 
is compelled to hire much extra labor, in order 
to keep business along.—He raises no move grain, 
nor cuts so much hay, nor gets done haying so 
soon, as Mr. A. He makes no essential improve- 
ments on his farm, for he says he can make more 
by working out with his team than he could to 
build stone wall and subdue his rough land. He 
is considered a temperate man, yet it costs him 
more for ardent spirit than it does to pay his tax 
es. He says he cannot work in hot weather, nor 
does he want his mento work without rum. He 
is in debt, and cannot bring both ends of the year 
together ; yet he will not deprive himself or his 


count. If himself or his family want any thing 
which they have not, he will buy it and pay for 
it when he can ; so that instead of lessening his 
debts he is continually adding thereto, and ac- 
cording to the course of things he will sooner or 
later be obliged to sell a part of his farm to sa- 
tisfy the demands of his creditors, 


—— ) 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


Agreeably to the act of last session, to pro- 
mote Agriculture and Family Domestic Manu- 
factures within this state, the following Presi- 
dents and Delegates of Agricultural Societies 
met at the Capitol on Monday evening last, viz: 

Duncan Cameron, President of the Agricultu- 
ral Society of Orange County: 

Charles Fisher, President of the Agricultural 
Society of Rowan County: 

Daniel M. Forney, President of the Agricultu- 
ral Society of Lincoln County : 

James W. Clark, President of the Agricultu- 
ral Society of Edgecombe County : 

Benjamin H. Covington, President of the Ag- 
ricultural Society of Richmond County : 

Jeremiah Pearsall, Delegate from the Agri- 
cultural Society of Duplin County : 

Jacob Alford, Delegate from the Agricultural 
Society of Rebeson County: and 

Tryam McFarland, Delegate from an Agricul- 
tural Society near Laure! Hill, in Richmond 
County. 

On motion, Duncan Cameron, Esq. was unani- 
mously chosen President of the Board, and J. 
Gales, Secretary. 

Messrs. Fisher, Forney, and Clark, were ap- 
pointed a Committee to report rules forthe gov- 





ernment of the Board. 


and by be under the necessity of selling a yoke) 


family of the conveniences of life on this ac-! 


The Board adjourned to Monday evening next 
at 7 o’clock, in the Conference Hall. 
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CANAL FROM BALTIMORE TO 
CONEWAGO., 

We have just read with great satisfaction 
the Report of THreovorick BLAND, GEORGE 
WincuesTer, and Joun Parrerson, Esqrs. Com- 
imissioners, appointed by the Executive of Ma- 
ryland, to explore the route for a proposed ca- 
nal between the points above mentioned. 

The publick mind, previous to the session of 
the last Legislature of Maryland, had become 
deeply impressed with the persuasion, that im- 
mense advantages were to be derived by opening a 
more €asy communication with that vastly ex- 
tensive and fertile portion of country, penctra- 
ted by the upper waters of the Susquehanna ; 
but in attempting to calculate these advanta- 
ges, and the possibility of realising them, it 
was at once perceived that the oct were want- 
ing, upon which alone a satisfactory estimate 
could be made, and that these facts could only 
be gathered by mathematical surveys and per- 
sonal observation: hence the appointment of three 
jamongst our most intelligent and trust worthy 
jcitizens to make these investigations ;—and the 
j Subject will now be made matter of legisla- 
tive consideration with all the lights necessa- 
ry to arrive at just and practical conclusions: 
for every one who reads this report, will agree 
with us in opinion, that the Commissioners have 
excrted the utmost industry and cautiousuess in 
the collection of their materials, and exhibited 
them with such clearness, ability and precision 
that no mind, however sceptical or timid, can well 
‘doubt the resuits for which they contend. The 
|Report is, indeed, so exclusively /ractical, 
every part of it is so indispensible to a cor- 
rect developement and understanding of the 
whole, and all superfluous considerations of the 
‘subject have been so rigidly rejected, that we 
find great difficulty in selecting any one part 
(as being more pregnant than another. As, how- 
ever, the portion of any one number o our 
Journal, which we can devote to one subjcct is 
necessarily very limited, we must be content 
with presenting a rough outline of the Report, 
wherein we shall endeavour to extract such 
paris as seem calculated to auswer the en- 
quiries that are supposed to be uppermost in 
the minds of those who take no interest in the 
subject, and desire to know what the commis- 
siouners have said and done. 

On the adstract ques‘ton, as to the advanta- 
ges of canals in general, they have judiciously 
spoken very briefly, concluding that they are 
understood and admitted by ail who have given 
themselves the trouble to enquire or think at 
all on the subject. The general view of these 
advantages, is thus happily set forth in a sin- 
gle page of their Report :— 

“ The great advantages of canal navigation are 
no longer a matter of speculation and theo 
ry; it kas long since, and to a vast extent, and 
under every variety of circumstances, been re- 
duced to practice; and unerring experience has 
every where furnished the same unequivocal 
evidence in its favour. These advantages are 
most important in many points of view; fret, 
in cheapness ; the expense ot transportation on 
a canal amounts to no more than one cent a ton 
per mile ; or one doliar for a ton for every aun- 
dred miles, the cost of transportation by land 
conveyance is thirty two dollars for the same 
distance, this difference is more than thirty to 
one in favour of the canal. Secondly, in speed; 
a loaded boat can be towed by one or two horses 
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at the rate of thirty miles aday. Thirdly, 
in certainty; a vessel ona canal is independent 
of winds, tides and currents, and is not exposed 
to the delays attending conveyances by land ; 
and /as¢/y, in point of the safety; the advantage: 
are no less obvious and decided the injuries to 
which merchandise is exposed when transport 
ed by land, or by natural navigation are innu 
merable ; but, ina canal boat they are little more 
exposed to damage than in a warehouse. A ca- 
nal, ina commercial point of view, may be con 
sidered as «a great labour-saving machine ; and, 
politically considered, its influence and conse- 
quences are of the most incalculable importance, 
in binding us together as one great people, in 
harmonising the discordant sectional feelings, 
and reconciling the appareutly clashing inter- 
ests of the several states, and thus tending to 
perpetuate the happy constitution and frame 


a 


a. 








of mills and manufactories upon them, every 
one of which must be bought out and suppressed, to, 
be satisfied that it would be impossible from 
fecuniary considerations alone, so to monopo- 
lize and use them, evenif it were in any way 
practicable to surmount the great physical dif- 
iiculties,” 

“Upon the whole, therefore, we feel satis%ed, 
that there can be found no other frracticadle 
route for a canal from the head of Conewago) 
falls to tide, than that which we have surveyed| 
along the right margin of the river.” 

Yo the same effect, Mr. Geddes the Engineer 
says— 

“* Contrary tothe expectations of many, it is 
now ascertained, by the application of instru- 
ments, that a canal conducted on the level of the 
surface of the river, from the head of Conewago 
falls, will not leave the valley of the Susquehan- 
na until it arrives at the valley of Deer creek, 





of government under which we live.” 

As to the practicability of a canal on a direct 
route from Baltimore to the head of Conewago 
falls, the commissioners say— 

“The resolution, which has assigned us our 
duties scems to have taken it for granted, that 
there was a choice of routes in which a canal 


might be conducted from the head of the Con-| 
ewago falls to tide; the one, in a course over| 


the country from the head of those falls to the 
city of Baltimore ; and the other, from the same 
point to the tide of the Susquehanna. If this 
was the opinion of its authors, we now feel sa-, 
tisfied, that it was founded on a very erroneous! 
notion of the shape, elevations, and general to-| 
pography of the whole country between the tide’ 
waters of the Chesapeake and the head of the! 
Conewago falls on the Susquehanna. But we| 
are not at all surprised, that such an erronc- 
ous notion should have been indicated in 
the resolution, since we have found it to have 
beerrthe prevailing opinion through the coun- 
try, when we commenced our operations; and 
ene, which seems to have taken so strong a hold 
on the minds of the great majority of the most 
intelligent inhabitants, in whose information we, 
for a long time, placed much confidence, that 
it was not until after a most laborious investiga- 
tion we abandoned all hope of finding a route 
for a canal, over the country at any distance 
from the margin of the river.” 


“It is true, that some of the head springs of 
the Codorus, Deer creek, and Gunpowder are 
found within less than a quarter of a mile of 
each other; but in the summer season, it is be- 
lieved, there would be a deficiency of water 
even at the mouth of Codorus, and in Gunpow- 
der at Ridgely’s furnance to supply a canal for- 
ty feet wide and four feet deep, which is likely 
to be as much used as the proposed canal. To look 
for, or expect, therefore, to find a sufficiency 
of water from those streams with which to pass 
over this vastly elevated summit, which, on an 
inspection of the profile of Mr. Poppleton’s se- 
ries of levels, that crossed it at right angles, it 
will be seen, is in breadth more than eighteen 
miles, and mounts to an elevation in some pla- 
ces of more than one thousand feet, and every 
where, in that width, more than four hundred 
feet above tide, must be admitted to be altoge- 
ther out of the question; and has been pronoun- 
ced to be so by Mr. Geddes, as will be seen in 
his communication hereto annexed; and, in- 
deed, was a matter about which there was not 
the least shadow of doubt, or difference of opi- 
nion in the mind of any one engaged, in the 
survey. But even suppose there might be a 
sufficiency of water, if those streams were whol- 
ly and exclusively applied to the canal, it will 
only be necessary to run the eye along them, 


within less than two miles of the tide water.—! 
The above level, beginning at the head of Con- 
‘ewago falls, will be designated the Conewago 
level. When led along the river valley, this 
‘line of level will run out into the several lateral 
valleys a short distance, and still be brought 
‘back again to the faces or brows of the hills be- 
tween them. After entering Maryland, the 
Broad creek valley would allow said level to be 
carried many miles, out from the river, but the 
high land, separating Broad creek from Deer, 
creek, would bring it again back to the stony 
steep hill, the base of which is the river shore, 
along the brow of which hill it must follow to the 
valley of Deercreek. The only method of con 

ducting a canal, from York-haven, southward, 
must be by following the valley of the river, 
locking down occasionally, as has been done in 
the Mohawk valley, in the state of New York.” 

In reference to the extension of the Canal af- 
ter bringing it down by the margin of the river 
to the head of tide water at Port Deposit, the 
commissioners state— 

** But the resolution contemplates a canal from 
the head of the Conewago falls to the city of 
Baltimore, as well as totide. The next inguiry, 
therefore, after we had completed our survey 
downward, as far as the tide at Port Deposit 
bridge, was, whether it were practicable in any 
way, and in what direction, to continue and ex- 
cend the route from that point to thecity of Bal- 
timore. A straight line, from Port Deposit to 
Baltimore, would pass over the very crown of 
the high, dry elevations of Sater’s ridge, where, 
according to the description we have already 
given of it, there could not be the least expecta 
tion of finding water enough for a canal of the 
very smallest capacity; and, on looking more 
aorthwardly, the lands were perceived to rise 
still higher. Z'here was, then, no hope of find 
ing a practicable route for a canal in any other 
direction than over the river flats below all the 
frojecting spurs of Sater’s ridge. ‘This route 
has been accordingly explored, levelled, and 
surveyed, and has been found to be not only en- 
tirely practicable, but much shorter and better 
than we had at first any reason to expect.” 

Then as tothe /ength, andthe ezfense of con- 
structing the whole line of the canal and of its 
several sections, the report sets forth— 

** This whole route, from the head of the Con- 
ewago falls to the city of Baltimore, will require 
a canalof ninety-two miles and three quarters in 
length ; which, for the more perspicuous con- 
sideration of the subject, we have divided into 
three sections; first, that extending from the 
head of the Conewago falls to the Pennsylvania 
line ; secondly, that which is within this state,| 
and passes along the margin of the river down 





and take a cursory view of the immense amcunt 


to a point about a mile above Havre-de-grace, 


where the route departs from the river, and 
takes a direction over the low lands toward Bal- 
timore ; and /ast/y, that which extends from the 
vicinity of Havre-de-grace to Baltimore. The 
first section, which is forty-one miles and fifty- 
one chains in length, is wholly within the state 
of Pennsylvania; and, in general, passes over a 
most uncommonly difficult, rocky, and uneven 
surface. In this section, if there are spaces 
where there will probably be found easy and 
cheap excavation ; yet, there are others, where 
all the skill of an experienced and practical en- 
gineer must be called forth. For the whole of 
this section every allowance has been made in 
the estimates, for excavation, and the removal 
of all obstacles, that are in any manner appa- 
rent; and, that the aggregate amount of the 
estimate might be made as nearly accurate as 
possible, it has been divided into parts, accord- 
ing to the apparent character of each of them; 
and for every one of the several parts, a sepa- 
rate estimate made, taking into consideration 
the peculiar nature of each. Some portions of 
this section have been estimated as high as at 
the rate of eighty thousand dollars a mile ; which 
itis believed, is as much as ever was allowed for 
any canal whatever passing over the surface, ex- 
cept the short distance where the great Erie 
canal of New York passes through solid lime- 
stone rock at Lockport. It is proposed, that in 
this section there should be a communication 
with the river by a lock at Wrightsville, imme- 
diately opposite to Columbia, so as to enable 
boats to pass through the canal to and from Co- 
lumbia. The whole cost of this section has been 
estimated at one million, two hundred and twenty 
thousand, two hundred and sixty-five dollars. 
“The second or middle section, is fourtren 
miles and twelve chains in length, and is alto- 
gether so entirely analogous in its nature to the 
first, that the same remarks will apply to it 
throughout. The cost of this section has been 
estimated at five hundred and sixty four thous- 
and, four hundred and seventy-one dollars. The 
last and lower section passes over an alluvial 
soil, and is, therefore, expected to be every 
where very easy of excavation. In its whole 
length, of thirty-six miles and seventy-five chains 
and an half, it will pass, by aqueducts, at an 
elevation of twenty feet above the tide, over 
four rivers ; that is, over a branch of Bush riv- 
er, from the land of Doctor Davidge to that of 
Mr. Sewell; over another branch of the same 
river at Otter point ; over Gunpowder, from the 
land of Mr. Caldwell to that of Mr. Oliver; and 
from General Stansbury’s land over the princi- 
pal branch of Back river. ‘The cost, nature, 
and extent of these aqueducts have been care- 
fully considered and estimated ; they have all of 
them been deemed perfectly practicable ; and 
the wooden frames, according to the experience 
on the Middlesex canal of Massachusetts, and 
the calculations onthe canals of New York, may 
be accounted to last from fifteen to twenty years; 
when, if it shall be deemed advisable, the wood | 
en structures may be replaced by iron, made af- 
ter that manner which has been found, in Eu- 
rope, to be comparatively cheap, safe, and prac- 
ticable. It is proposed to open a communication, 
“s locks, with this section and the tide near 
avre-de-grace, for the purpose of admitting 
the arks, Soats, and rafts, which may have de- 
scended the natural bed of the river, to enter 
and pursue their way in safety to Baltimore, 
without delay or transshipment ; and alsothat the 
trade of Havre-de grace, and the head of the 
Chesapeake bay, may have a ready access 
through the canai, either to the Susquehanna 
country above, or to thecity of Baltimore. The 
whole cost of this lower section has been esti 
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mated at eight hundred and forty-one thou- 
sand, two hundred and sixty-three dollars.— 
The three sections making together an aggre- 
ate amount of two millions, six hundred and 
twenty-six thousand dollars for the cost of the 


) whole canal from the head of the Conewago 


falls, of ninety-two miles and three quarters in 


> length, into the basin, at the city of Baltimore. 


“For a more particular and detailed account of 
the nature of the obstructions; the manner of 
construction ; the feeders and supply of water ; 
the cost of each portion, and of the whole ; and 
the incidental charges, we must beg leave to re- 
fer tothe report, maps and drawings of our en- 
) gineer Mr. James Geddes, which accompany 
this; and which, we feel satisfied, will make the 
whole subject perfectly clear and comprehensible 
to the understanding of every ones And, for 
further and more minute explanations of the se- 
ries of levels, that have been taken, and the 
surveys that have beea made, we will also ask 


eee ae 


) of Captain Bache, Mr. Poppleton, Mr. Bridges, 
and Mr. Bouldin, all of which accompany this.” 


( To be continued. ) 
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| Raditorial Correspondence. 











“INTERESTING EXTRACTS from letters to 
. the Editor of the American Farmer. 





Rock Hall, Nov. 25th, 1823. 
Dear Sir, 

I send you a sample of Carrots and mangel 
_wurtzel, raised by me this last season. The 
' mangel wurtzel is not so large as some few I 
raised two years past, but the aggregate of the 
erop is much larger: I gathered from 20 rows, 
| 38 yards long, seven cart loads, closely pack 
ed and heaped up—and in many of the rows 
they were much scattered. I find the seed re- 
_ quires to be planted early in the spring, to en- 
pe a crop, from the Ist to the middle of 
' April, if the ground can be got in guod order. 
I have failed in several crops by late planting— 
“say Ist week in May. The seed will not vege- 
tate when the earth becomes heated, and my 
3 


land being low and wet, (which appears to be 
best adapted totheir growth) it is but seldom 
I can get it sufficiently pulverized and dryed 
‘early enough to ensure the seeds coming up. 
_ The method of cultivation was precisely as 
_ Cobbet prescribes in the cultivation of ruta baga. 
' That is, 1 first spread the ground thinly over 
with sea ore or grass, and turned it in, breaking 
‘the ground 7 to 8 inches deep. As my plough 
was the common size Cary, or Connecticut 
plough, I had to run twice in a furrow to break 
itthat depth, then harrow and roll, then throw 
up a list or ridge, throwing up two furrows on 
each side the ridge, making the ridges about 
three feet apart. I then lay the manure, which 
“consisted of green weeds gathered in July and 
' August, the last summer, and laid in a heap; 
some little refuse lime thrown on them, and a 
small quantity plaster paris ; then well covered 
over with mould—a hollow or basin formed on 
}the top to -coilect the rain water, and left in 
jthat state until spring, when my ground was 
prepared as mentioned. ‘The bank was then 
/opened and well mixed together, and then laid 
in the trenches between the ridges; the ridges 
were then thrown back with the plough, over 
the manure, and a high ridge formed; I then 
run a light roller on the ridges, covering two 
ridges each time ; I then dibble the holes twelve 
inches apart for planting the seed. This can 
» be done with great expedition, by fixing five or 
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leave to refer to the books, plats, and drawings 


six pins, or pegs, one foot a part, in a piece of 


split stick in the board as a handle; the pegs 
to be about one and a half inches long, clear 
of the board ; and when put on the ridge, a gen- 
tle press of the foot on the board, makes the 
holes very handsome and regular ; the seed is 
then dropped and covered by hand. 


seed than they do when transplanted. I have 
transplanted many, but have never had them of 
a tolerable size from that method. The ground 
the present crop grew on has not had any ani- 
mal manure on it for the last three years, and only 
the vegetable manure made as before described, 
and I find that all vegetables that I have tried, 
grow much larger, and more thrifty with vegeta- 
ble than with stable or cow yard manure. The 
carrots were raised with the same kind of manure: 
the method I adopted for them, was to make a nar- 
row trench, forming an acute angle, 7 or 8 inches 
deep; the manure laid in about two_ inches, 
then covered with top mould, and raised one 
inch above the surface, to form a small ridge 
directly over the manure; this rise of the 
ground, or small ridge, makes it much more 
convenient to weed, while the plants are young 
The seed of both the mangel wurtzel and car- 
rot, I obtained from your friend Mr. Redding. 
I have grown carrots of the deep orange colour, 
in the same ground that produced the present 
crop, fora number of years past, and always ap- 
plied animal manure, but never had them to 
grow to a third of the size of the present. We 
have gathered many much larger than those 
‘sent you. 
Your very respectful, 
Obedient servant, 
THOMAS HARRIS. 

The two carrots sent to the Editor, weighed 

64 lbs.; the mangel wurtzel, 13} Ibs. 





Edisto Island, S. C. Nov..9, 1823. 
CRAB, OR CROP GRASS. 
At the last meeting of our Agricultural Socie- 
ty, a specimen of crab (crop) grass was exhi- 


I find| 
they grow more thrifty and larger from the! 





never to go abroad for that which can be pro- 


board three inches wide; then fix a forked or|cured, asit were, without labour, at home. 


Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. B. SEABROOK 
J. S. Skinner, Eso. 





Extract of a letter to the Editor dated 
Wib.mincton, N. C. November 8, 1 
J. S. SkinweER, Esa. 

Sir—The ruta baga you sent me were sowed 
about the middle of July, and ‘have thriven ad- 
mirably well—many of the roots now weigh from 
5 to 6 Ibs. 

I received a short time since, the small parcel 
‘of “* Hardy Rice Seed,” which you forwarded— 
fearing from its appearance, and your doubts on 
the subject, that it would not vegetate, I made 
trial of one third the quantity sent me, and tind 
our fears realized ; not one seed has sprouted. 

I do not, however, think the seed would be 
valuable to plant on tide swamp, as far south as 
this. If it be peculiarly valuable at all, it must 
be because it thrives well in colder climates, or 
on dryland. The grain is inferior in size to the 
rice generally raise¢c in this neighbourhood. It 
resembles in shape and appearance, (but is 
lighter) a species of rice, which was tried here 
some years since, called the “ Patna rice.”—The 
Patna rice, though heavier than the golden rice, 
now in general use, has been abandoned, because 
it does not bear beating so well, and shatters 
more in harvesting. 

Very respectfully, your’s, 
WM. B. MEARES. 
_—_————_>3> 
NILEsS’S WEEKLY REGISTER. 

This work was commenced at Baltimore in 
September, 1811, and is still published there, at 
five dollars per annum, payable in advance. Of 
the character of the Register, which has been 
so long before the public, it is superfluous to 
speak. It was designed, at once, to be a faithful 
representative of political facts, and a watchful 
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bited, which merits attention. It was seven 
feet high—grew on reclaimed marsh land, which 
last year had been planted in cotton, and was 
plucked from a field of twenty acres, the aver-'| 
age height of which was upwards of five feet. 
Atter the cotton was harvested, the land was: 
simply enclosed, and no care or labour subse-, 
quently bestowed. This fact sufficiently falsifies! 


|prejudice or partiality to persons, 


guardian of the rights of the peopie, without a 
How tar it 
has succeeded is not for the editor to determine. 


He has only to say, that it shall continue to be 


published on its original principles, with fearless 
perseverance ; and that it never shall be render- 
ed subservient to the individual preferment or 
personal abuse of any man. 

The ensuing session of congress will be one of 


the assertion, that necessity obliges the planters'more than ordinary interest. It is expected 
of the South to become tributary to the Northern that some private business of the editor, totally 
states, for fodder ; and I am not surprised that)unconnected with public men or political mea 
this should have been so long the received opi-!sures, will render it necessary for him to be 
nion, when it is stated, that S. Carolina pur-jmuch at Washington during this session, and he 
chases from the state of New York alone,!will, thereby, be enabied to present his readers 
$25,000 value of hay per annum. I would cer-|with a nearer view of what shall be transacted 


tainly Se within the bounds of probability, were than has heretofore been given in this work, that 
I to assert that 70 or 80,000 dollars are thus the people may the better know what their ser- 
yearly lost to the agricultural interests of our 


to ; vants are doingor leaving undone. In represent- 
state; for it is an incontestable fact, that ourjing facts, no consultation will be held with fear, 
enclosed lands seldom fail in producing rich 


or bargain made with expediency. 

and abundant cropsof crab grass, but from some} The subscription to the Register is one of the 
inexplicable cause they are rarely ever cut. Wel largest in the United States, but there is ample 
thus appear to avert our eyes from one of the! room for additions to it ; and the editor respect- 
choicest gifts of nature, and seem disposed to| fully requests his friends to increase his means 
bend our undivided efforts to the cultivatiou of a! of being useful, by extending the circulation of 
single plant, (cotton) in the confident but too of- his work, for which purpose this paper is fur- 
ten blasted expectation, that with its surplus nished. 

proceeds, all the necessaries and even luxuries Asthe current volume commenced on the first 
of life canbe purchased. It is a matter of con-' of September, ultimo, it is best that new sub- 
gratulation, however, to reflect that the lauda-! scribers should begin at that time, and that the 
ble exertions of our Agricultural Societies will’ back numbers will be furnished, that they may 
speedily effect a revolution in the niinds of our have a perfect work so long as they continue.— 
planters, and teach them the admonitory lesson, ' Complete sets in 24 vols. may be had. Including 
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the general index, and all the extra sup} 
the price is seventy dollars, in sheets, folded and 
collected in vo!'umes. 
7 The safety of the mails, when money is 
enclosed to the editor, is guaranteed. Address 
H. NILES, Baltimore. 
—_——,. 0 a - 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





On the necessity of destroying some animals and 
preserving others for the use of man. 

Whate’er of earth is forin’d to earth returns, 

Or takes the shape of matter decompos’d 

To pristine particles unorganis’d, ; 

Which constitute the principles of things— 

Plants, animals, and all the mighty mass — 

Which forms the Universe are shifting still 

In ce. seless change. All but the sou/ ot man, 

That particle divine will be the same 

Amid the crash of worlds and wreck of matter. 

Hence, great the distance, which exists between 

The brutes, which perish, and immortal man. 

The lower order of created things aft a 

Were made for man, subservient to his will, 

Plac’d under him by that ALMIGHTY POWER, 

Whose word omnific gave creation birth. 

The brute inhabitants of earth, sea, air, 

Though subject all to Man’s supreme control, 


Still claim the rightscontain’d in Mercy’s code—) 


And he who gives them needless pain deserves 

To feel the pain his cruelty inflicts. 

But still the noxious and the useless tribes 

Of animals are rightly doom’d to slaughter ; 

And some must bleed to pay the just demands 

Of man who nourish’d them, without whose care 

And toil incessant, they had never been. 

Should he not kill (as erst Pythagoras : 

Taught his disciples, and as Indian Bramins 

Vainly contend) the fierce and ravenous brutes 

Would soon make earth a deseit fill’d with nought 

But beasts and birds of prey—should not his care 

Improve his growing stock, their kinds would 
fail : ; 

Man then on roots and acorns must subsist, 

And dwell in caves and hollow trees foriorn, 

Quite destitute of every solace dear, 

Connubial bliss, the ties of friendship—all 

Which gives to life its polish and its zest. 


aaa 
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BaLTimore#, Fripay, DecemMBER 5, 1823. 


Sgeps, Vecerasces, tc. &c. deposited at the 
office of the American Farmer, since last fub- 
lication. 

Guinea Grass—eight feet high, brought at 
Editor’s request by Capt. HopGskinson, direct 
from Jamaica. He says itis first planted thick 
in small lots—tillers very much—is then trans- 
planted overa much greater surface in a manner 
to grow thus X, and is cut eight times a year. 

A variety of seed of native flowers and plants 
of the Western country, by S, Garrison, E.sq.— 
these were for presentation to the Horticultural 
Society of London, through D. Douglass, Esq. 
their botanical missionary. They will doubtless 
prove avery acceptable offering to that distin- 
guished and publick spirited institution, 

An ear of corn, by R. L. Colt, Fs}. 15 inches 
long, such as is cult vated in the Eastern states. 

MANGEL WuRTZEL and Carrors of immense 
size from the farm of Capt, Harris, of Rock- 
hall. The mangel wurtzel, weighed upwards of 
thirteen, and the carrots nearly four pounds each. 

Heaps oF Ecyprian MILLet, two feet six 
inches long, by Doctor J. S. Spence, member 
of Congress from Worcester, Md. 











yplements, Proceedings of the Maryland Agricultural Soci- 


| ety for the IWestern Shore. 


A meeting was held at the office of the Ame- 
‘rican Farmer agreeably to publick notice, for 
the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
and for the transaction of such other business 
as might be submitted for consideration : 

The following oificers were re-elected. 

K. SMITH, Esq. President, 

JAMES COX, Esq. Treasurer, 

JAMES HOW ARD, Esq. Recording Secr’y, 

J. 5. SKINNiR, sq. Cor. See’ry, and 

E. DE BUTTS, M. D. Professor of Agricui- 

tural Chemistry. 

Dr. H. WILKINS, Professor of Botany. 

W.F. REDDING, Esq. Collector. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
CHARLES RIDGEL\, Esq. ef H. President. 
SAMUEL OWINGS, 

CHRISTOPHER CARNAN, Jr. 

JAMES M. BOSLEY, 

JAMEsd GITTINGS, 

H. V. SOMERVILLE, 

JACOB HOLLINGSWORTH, Jr. 

JAMES CARROLL, Ir. 

B. W. HALL, 

JOHN PATTISON, and 

in lieu ot Robert Gilmor, Esq. and Dr. Sam- 
uel M’Cullch, resigned, the Society elected 

Gaon. R. G. HARPER, and 

DAVID WILLIAMSON, Jr. Esq 

On motion of J. 5. Skinner, the following Re- 
soluuons were adopted— 

Resolved, that the President of the Society be 
requested to prepare for signature and presen- 
tation to the Legislature of Maryland, a memo- 
rial praying for pecuniary aid, from the State to 
the Society, on the Western and Eastern 
Shores, to an amount not exceeding dollars 
‘per annum for each, on condition that a like 
‘sum shall have been previously collected by the 
Society on each shore, respectively ;. and for an 
act of incorporation; and tor such other enact- 
ments as may be deemed beneficial for the in- 
terest of agriculture in Maryland. 

Resolved, that the Trustees of the Society 
have power to fill up, from time to time, such 
vacancies as may occur in the Board of Trus- 
tees on either shore. 

Resolved, that it be the duty of the President, 
the Trearurer, the two Secretaries, the Col- 
‘lector, and each member of the Board of Trus- 
\tees to use all convenient means to procure regu- 
lar subscribers to the Maryland Agricultural So- 
\ciety, for the space of five years, and for a sum 
not less than five dollars each, and that each one 
of the said persons make return to the next 
meeting of Trustees, and each successive meet- 
‘ing, of the progress then made in procuring such 
subscribers. 

The Society then adjourned, sine die. 

GP The next meeting of the Trustees will 
take filace at “* THE MOUNT,” the residence 
of James Carroll, Jr. Esq. near the first gate 
ion the Washington aurnpike, on Wednesday 


‘the 17th December, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MARYLAND AG- 
RICULTURAL SOCIETY, AT EASTON. 
The Maryland Agricultural Society met in 

Easton on Tuesday the 25th of November, 1823, 

agreeably to public notice —The Vice-President 

in the Chair. 

The Constitution as amended being under con- 
sideration, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Articles of Association, as 
amended at an adjourned Special meeting of the 

















more on the 23d June, 1825, be and they are 
hereby approved and adopted, as the Coustitu- 
tion of the Society. 

‘he Society then proceeded to appoint twelve 
Trustees, when the following persons were unani- 
mously elected, viz: Nicholas Hammond, Ed- 
‘ward Lloyd, Samuel Stevens, Tench Tilghman, 
Perry Benson, Robert Moore, Robert H. Golds- 
borough, Daniel Martin, Thomas Hayward, 
Henry Holliday, Lambert Reardon, and Samuel 
T. Kennard. 

Joseph Haskins, Esq. was unanimously re- 
elected Assistant Treasurer, and 

Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, Assistant Secretary 
in the place of Samuel T. Kennard who declined 
a re-election. 

Resolved, that the above proceedings be pub- 
lished in the’American Farmer, the Easton Ga- 
zeite and Republican Star. . 

EDWARD LLOYD, Vice President. 
SAMUEL T. Kennarp, 488’t Sec’ry. 

N. b. The Trustees are requested to meet at 
the “Easton Hotel,” on Saturday next at 11 
o’clock A. M. 


— 0 a 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT—correctED WEEKLY. 


Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard street, 
‘from wagons, $5 75—fine do. $6—Wharf, do. $5 
50, cash—White wheat, $1 12to $1 18—Red cio. 
$1 6to 1 8—Lawler, $1 10 to 1 12—Washington 
white, $1 12 to $1 20—Rye, 42 to 45 cts—New 
; corn, 32—Old do, 34—Wharf Oats, 33 cts.— wagon 
Outs, 374 cts —Beef, 6 cts. per lb.—Live Cattle, 
| $5 to 5 50, per cwt.—Bacon, hog round, $10—Pork, 
| ‘55 50 to $6 perc. 1b. 6to 8 cts. per 1b.—Mautton, 4 to 
| 5 cts. per lb.—Beans, retail, $1 25, cargo price, 31 
—Peas, retail, 624 cts., cargo price 48 to 50 cts, 
—Ked Clover Seed, $6--Orchard Grass do. $2 50 
Herds’ Grass do. $2 50---Timothy do. $4—- 
Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cents—-Whiskey, from 
the wagons, 34 cents per gallon including the 
barrel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32cts.—Peach do, 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, No.1, $6 very dull, No. 2, 
do. $5 do—Herrings, No. 1, $2 25 per bbl., very 
dull No. 2, $2 do.-—Fine Salt, 75 cents per bush., 
coarse, do. 70—Butter, (firkin) 12 to 13 cts. per 
lb.—Eggs, 124 cts. per doz—New Hay, $14 per 
ton, olddo $16—Straw, 7. 











Brown’s Vertical Spinner. 
The subscribers have obtained the patent righ: 
for this valuable machine for spinning wool for 
the states of Maryland and Virginia, “a the 
counties of Adams and Franklin, Pennsylvania: 
and are willing to dispose of their privilege ot 
vending them for all or any part of said terri- 
tory, except that part convenient to this city. 
They will within a few days be prepared to 
supply those that are in immediate want of the 
machines, and are making arrangements to have 
them constantly for sale. It is thought that 
those spinners are much superior to any thing 
ever introduced for family use. For a descrip- 
tion of them, see the report of the committee on 
Machinery, at the late Cattle Show, held nea: 
this city. 
Letters addressed to either of the subscribers, 
(post paid) will receive the necessary attention. 
D. G. M’COY, 
Corner of Eutaw and Balt. Streets. 
JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 
i” The price of the machine with six spindles 
is $20. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
GRASSES. 
(Continued from pr. 292.) 

Long-rooted clover, 1s a native of Hungary, 
and I do not think has ever found its way across 
the Atlantic. ‘The root is biennial, and if sown 
in the tall, lasts only during the next season. 
It penetrates to a great depth in the ground, 
and consequently is but little affected by drought. 
It, therefore, requires a deep dry soil. The pro- 
duct of this grass, when compared to others 
that are allied to it in habit, and place of 
growth, proves greatly superior, It affords 
twice the weight of grass, and more than dou- 
ble the nutritive matter, that is given by the 
cummon clover. It gives abundance of seed; 
and, says G. Sinclair, “‘if the ground be kept 
clean of weeds, it sows itself, vegetates, and 
grows rapidly, without covering in, or any ope- 
ration whatever. Four years it has propagated 
jtself in this manner, on the space of ground 
which it now occupies, and from which this 
statement of its comparative value is made?’ 
This species would, no doubt, prove a valuable 
acquisition to our husbandry, whether we consider 
its value for green food, hay, or as a green 
crop to be turned in preparatory to grain. 

Sain Foin is peculiarly adapted to a calca- 
reous, or chalky soil. it is true it is cultivated 
in Norfolk, England, which is a soil of sand 
and loam, naturally destitute of calcareous mat- 
ter. But it is common, there, to dress their 
lands with clay marle, which abounds with 
carbonate of lime; without which dressing, says 
Young, Norfolk soils will not grow Sain Foin. 
This writer considers it “one of the mos: 
valuable plants that were ever introduced into 
the agriculture of Great Britain.” The well 
known Mr. Coke cultivates 400 acres of this 
grass; avd sows it without other seeds. Seve- 
ral attempts have been made to cultivate sain 
foin in this country, but hitherto, I believe, 
without success. 

Timothiv. This grass is distinguished in Great 
Britain, by the name of meadow cats-tail; in 
New England by that of Aerds-grass. The ta- 
ble shows that it is one of the most valuable 
grasses that are cultivated,—and, what is wor- 
thy the notice of every farmer, that it affords 
more than double the nutriment when cut in the 
seed, to what it does when cut in the flower. In 
tenacious, strong and moist soils, it is entitled 
to a precedence, perhaps, to any single grass 
for hay; yet, for the reasons already stated, it 
does not seem to be suitable for mixing with 
clover seeds, when intended for meadow. Ano- 
ther consideration which renders it particularly 
worthy of attention is the seed which it affo «s, 
and which may be saved without materially 
From ten to thirty 
bushels of seed, may be taken from an acre of 
timothy, which at the price it now bears, is of 
itself, a handsome remuneration. 

Fiorin,—has, of Jate years been brought into 
notice in Great Britain, by the experiments 
and recommendations of Dr. Richardson ; who 
particularly recommended it tor the cold, bog- 
gy soils of the mountainous districts, where ordi- 
nary grasses would not thrive. The peculiar 
value of the fiorin, and of other grasses of the 
agrosiis family, arise from their fitness for 
winter fasture ; as they lose very little ef their 
bulk or nutriment by remaining on the soil af- 
ter they have ceased to grow. Its name (creefi- 
ing bent, or couch grass) implies a difficulty in 
mowing it, except on a surface perfectly smooth. 
We have seen it frequently recommended to the 





made in its cultivation, we infer that it has fallen 
short of public expectation. 

Upright bent grass. Dr. Muhlenbugh consi- 
ders this the Aerds-grass of the southern, and the 
foul meadow of the eastern states, of which 
white-tofi and red-tof: are varieties. The small 


dow oat grass, appear to be best calculated to 
ensure profit. They grow early, delight in a 
clover soil, and are fit for the scythe when clo- 
ver is in the bloom, the time it ought to be cut. 
The hay from this mixture may be made before 
harvest commences; and, if the soil is good, a 





weight of hay, and of nutritive matter, afforded|}second crop may be cut almost equal to the 
by the agrostis stricta in the table before us,'first. If intended for pasture the second year, 
shows that this grass is more congenial to our either of these grasses will afford more abun- 
climate than to that of England: for, in both dant food than timothy. 

quantity and quality, our foul meadow and; Jn clays, the meadow fox-tail, an excellent 
red-top seem to approach our favorite timothy.'grass, might be substituted, though, according 
In my boggy soils, hoth varieties of this grass to Sinclair, the tall oat grass will do well here 
have come in spontaneously, as soon as the also, Jn wet soils, where clovers do not grow 
ground has been cleared and drained, have soon} well, timothy and meadow reed grass would be 
formed a compact sod, and afforded good haya good selection, sown either separate or to- 
and good pasture. gether. 

American Cocks foot, is wholly unknown to Lucern and sain foin require a deep dry soil, 
me; and 1 have not been able to learn much'and are generally sown without other seeds. 
from enquiry as to its merits. M‘Mahon calls it; Uhe first does not attain to perfection before the 
the swamp cock’s foot; and says it grows well in|third year; and both, where successfully culti- 
swamps and moist soils. As it is a native grass,'vated, are permitted to occupy the ground from 
and appears to afford an abundant crop, it is to'six to eight years. 
be hoped that some one acquainted with it will; 2d. Meadow grasses. In selecting these, the 
bring it into further notice. ‘object is to obtain the greatest burthen of good 


Flat stocked meadow grass. This, according 
to Muhlenbugh, is the d/ue grass which is con- 
sidered a pest in many of our tillage grounds. | 
The small crop which it gives, and the little nu- | 
tritive matter which this affords, shows the little 
dependence which ought to be placed upon it tor’ 
grazing or hay. : 
Reed meadow-grass, otherwise water meadow-} 
grass, is not natural to our country. As it af-! 
fords a great burthen of hay, and is, withal,| 
rich in nutriment, it might be a valuabie acqui-| 
sition to our swamp grounds, which constitute 
its favorite soil. 
Smooth stulked meadow grass, is a native 
plant, and is well adapted for permanent pas- 
tures. It grows quick after being cropped, and 
does well upon dry grasses. 
Floating Fescue grows well in swamps and 
bog soils, where good kinds are most wanting. 
I would suggest, with much deference, whe- 
ther grasses may not be divided, for the fracéi- 
cal benefit of farmers, into three kinds, to wit.— 
Cultivated grasses, meadow grasses, and pas- 
ture grasses;—and whether these may not be’ 
again subdivided to suit different soils and_loca- 
lities. I will illustrate my project, by attempt- 
ing a Classification, of the grasses enumerated 
in the preceding table, from the data which it af- 
fords, and the practice of judicious farmers :—and 

Ist. Cultivated grasses. All kinds, strictly 
speaking, which the soil does not preduce spon- 
taneously, are cultivated grasses: But the term, 
as generally used, and in the sense I here em- 
ploy it, applies only to such as are sown fo al 
ternate with grain, frulse and roots, in a system- 
atic rotation of crops. The grasses selected for 
this purpose, are generally the Red-clovers, 
Lucern, dain Foin, Orchard, Tall oat, Timothy, 
or Rye grass. Clover isthe primary dependence 
on all soils which will grow it, and particularly 
where gypsum can exercise its mazic powers 
As vegetables are said to exhaust the soil, in 
proportion to the smallness of their leaves (the 
larger their leaves, the more nutriment they 
draw from the atmosphere, and the less from the 
soil) clovers are entitled tothe high commen- 
dation they have obtained among American far 
mers. But as these plants are liable to prema- 
ture destruction by the frosts of winter, it is both 
prudent and wise to intermix with their seeds 
those of some other grass more to be depended 
on. For this purpose, 

On sands, loams, and gravels, and these con- 





hay, and to mix those kinds which may be pro- 
fitably cut at the same time. 

for clayey and moist soils, many valuable 
and nutricious kinds seem to be well adapted, 
that is to say, Meadow Fox-tail, Timothy, Tall 
oat, Meadow soft grass, floating Fescue, Rye 
grass, Reed meadow, Smooth stalked meadow, 
American Cock’s-foot, upright bent or Herds- 
grass, and Tall Fescue. And the five last are 
peculiarly suited to swamp or dog soils. For 
dry loams, sands and gravels, which never 
ought to be kept long in grass, the cock’s-foot, 
or orchard grass, and tall oat, are probably the 
best ; and to these might be added red and white 
clover. 
The great difficulty is to prevent the deterie- 
ration of meadows. This takes place from the 
better grasses running out, and giving place te 
coarser kinds, to moss and to useless or noxious 
plants; aided often by a neglect to keep them. 
well drained. The finer and more nutritious 
kinds thrive best in moist, though they will not 
live long in wet soils. Hence itis of the first 
importance to keep the surface soil free from 
standing water, by good and sufficient ditches; 
and it often becomes necessary, and it is in most 
cases advisable on a flat surface, to lay the land 
in ridges, at right angles with the drains. Ano- 
ther precaution to be observed, is not to feed 
them with stock, when the soil is wet and poachy. 
Harrowing in the fall, has been found bene- 
ficial to meadows. It destroys mosses, and co- 
vers the seeds of grasses which have fallen, or 
may be sown, and thus produces a continued 
succession of young plants. In Europe, lime is 
used with good effect as a top dressing to grass 
lands, as are also ashes. Withus, the annual 
application of a bushel of gypsuin tothe acre is 
found highly beneficial. It not only thickens the 
verdure with clover, but is of advantage to most 
other grasses. Stable manure should be applied 
only when it can be spared from the more profit- 
able uses of tillage. When the means above 
enumerated fail to ensure a good crop of hay, it is 
time to resort to the plough and a course of 
crops. ° 

3d. Pasture grasses. But few of the grasses 
most valued in Great Britain for pasure, are 
the natural growth of the United States; but it 
is believed, that ifthe secds are once introdu- 
ced upon our farms, we shall find little difficul- 
ty in naturalizing them. Neither the orchard 
nor vernal grass, which are said to be indige- 


notice of American farmers; but from the very'stitute the soils usually employed in converti-jrous to our country, are recognised in the grass 


limited progress which seems to have been 
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ey husbandry, the orchard grass, or tall mea- 


lands which have come within my observation : 
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yet they constitute, with fox-tail and tall oat 


grass, the earliest and most valuable varieties 
for perennial pastures. ‘The meadow fox-tail, 
and orchard grass, together with our white clo 
ver and green meadow grass, foa viridis, (which 
seldom require to be sown) I think would form 
the best selection for all grounds which are 
moderately dry. The rye and oat grasses, or 
meadow soft grass, might be either substituted 
for the two first, or combined with them. These 
would afford spring, summer, and fall feed, abun 
dant in quantity, and wholesome and nutritious 
in quality. On wet soils, \though pastures re 
quire to be drained as well as meadows, to ensure 
a rich herbage) the Tall Fescue, Smooth stalked 
Meadow, Upright bent or Herds-grass, may be 
introduced to advantage. Gypsum is applied to 
pastures with the same benefit that it is to mea- 
dows. 

I will conclude this already tedious communi- 
cation with a request, that you will confer on 
mea particular favor, by forwarding, if to be ob- 
tained in your city, a small parcel of seed of the 
Meadow Fox-tail, Tall Fescue, Hungary clover, 
and American Cock’s foot, or either of them, 
care of Thorbern and Son, New York. I have 
the Tall oat, Rye grass, Orchard grass, and Lu- 
cern growing. Most of the other grasses that I 
esteem valuable are already among us. 

J. BUEL. 
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NAMES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS AT 
DIFFERENT AGES. 

In English works on Agriculture, domestic 
animals are spoken of, by different names, ac- 
cording to their ages, and sometimes to other 
circumstances, and in chis country, butchers, 
graziers and other persons who deal in different 

ecies of these animals, designate them by par- 
ticular names which are in some measure techni- 
ca] and not familiar to all. Young farmers are 
apt to think such things of trifling account, but 
we hold that they ought to be uf to every thing 
ef the kifd, which is so immediately connected 
with their own business. It is their ** vocation,” 
and they ought to neglect no sort of information 
that may enable them to conduct their affairs or 
to understand with more facility whatever they 
read or hear in relation to any branch of their 
own pursuits. Under this persuasion, we have 
selected the following. ]—Zdit, dm. Far. 
ACCOUNT OF THE NAMES OF D@MESTIC ANIMALS 

AT DIFFERENT AGES. 

The general name by which the male sheep 
are known, is Ram or eas When lambs, they 
are called ram or tup-lambs as long as they suck. 
From weaning, or taking from the ewes, tothe 
shearing or clipping for the first time, they are 
ealled hogs, hoggerels, or lamb-hogs. Then 
they take the name of shearing, shearling, 
shearhog, or dinmond tups or rams. After that, 
according to the years they are clipped or shorn, 
they are called two-shear, three-shear, and so 
on, which always takes place from the time of 
shearing.* But when gelt or castrated, they 
are called wether-lambs while sucking; then 
wether hogs, until shorn or clipped, when they 
take the name of shearings, &c. ; until they are 
shorn asecond time, when they are called young 
wethers, or two shear-wethers ; then three or 
four shear-wethers, or more, according to the 
times they are clipped or shorn. 





* The age of sheep is also known or pretended 
to be known, by the mg pe on their fore-teeth ; 
say fretended, because I take upon ne to say that 
it isa uncertain way of judging, as I will 
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are known, is Ewe: while sucking, they are cal- 
led ewe lambs, or gimmer-lambs; but when 
weaned, or taken from the dams, they are called 
ewe hogs or gimmer hogs, until clipped or shorn 
tor the first time, when they take the name of 
gimaers, which name continues only one year, 
until they lose their fleeces a second time, when 
they obtain the name of ewes, which they re- 
tain as long as they live; only, every time they 
are shorn, they add a year to their age, and are 
called two-shear, three-shear, or four-shear- 
ewes, according to the times they have been 
clipped or shorn: And this holds good of all 
other sheep: for, the age of sheep is not reck 
oned from the time they are lambed, but from 
the time of shearing: for, although a sheep is 
generally 15 or 16 months old when first shorn, 
yet they are not called shearings until once clip- 
ped, which is understood to be the same as one 
year old. 


The general name of the male in Neat Cattle, 
is Bull. During the time he sucks, he is calleda 
bull calf, until turned of a year old, when he is 
called a stirk or yearling buil ; then a two, three, 
or four year old bull, until six, when he is aged: 
but when castrated or gelt, he is called an ox or 
stot-calf, until a year old, when he is calleda 
stirk, stot or yearling ; then a twoyear old steer, 
and insome places atwinter :—at three, heis called 
a three year old steer ; and.at four, he first takes the 
name of ox or bullock, though formerly I be 
lieve the castrated male was not called an ox or 
bullock until six years old,t when he is looked 
upon to be at the best, though some people think 
an OX improves until seven, eight, or even nine 
years old. The general name of the female of 
this kind is Cow: while sucking the dam, she is 
called a cow-calf, quey calf, or heifer-calf ; then 
yearling quey or heifer; then a two year old 
|quey or heifer, or twinter ; the next year a three 





'year old quey or heifer, and when four, she is 


‘first called a cow, which name is retained till 
‘the last. If castrated or spayed, she is called a 
spayed or cut heifer, or spayed or cut quey m 
‘the Nerth parts of the island. 

A »s.one-horse or stallion is what we distin- 
guish the male of the horse-kind by: while 
‘sucking, he isa foal or colt-foal, then a yearling 
colt,t afterwards a two and three year old colt, 
until four, when they are most commonly called 
horses, which name holds throveh. 

The female of this breed is called a Mare: 
when sucking, a mare or filley-foal, then a year- 
ling-filley, ps Agee a two and three year old 
filley, and at four she becomes a mare. 

Of the Pig-tribe the male is called a Boar or 
Brawn, the female a Sow, the castrated male a 
hog-pig, the cut or castrated female a gilt or 
gaut. Pigs or Swine are common names for the 
whole tribe. 


t I apfirehend the taking the name of ox or 
bullock at four instead of six years old, has taken 
filace since the drawing or working of oxen has 
been 80 much disused. 

J In some filaces a colt from one to two years 
old is called a stag. 
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From the Massachusetis Agricultural Repository 
and Journal, Fol. vii. 


ON GELDING HEIFERS, SWINE, &c. 


GENTLEMEN, 
I have presented for premium five spayed sows 
rfectly healed and in good condition, and con- 





endeavour to show afterwards. 


ormably to the rule prescribed to entitle an ap- 


The general name by which the female sheep 


— 


plicant to the premium, I beg leave to state the 
process in manner following, viz.:—The animal 
is laid on its side and held fast by one person un- 
less over forty pounds weight ; exceeding that 
weight two persons may be necessary. An in- 
cision isthen made from three to six inches long, 
proportioned to the size of the subject, through 
the integuments and abdominal muscles to the 
peritoneum,* in a transverse direction from the 
spine toward the linea alba,t at the distance of 
about one inch from the last short rib of one side, 
(the opening nearly corresponding with the di- 
rection of the rib,) the peritoneum is then to be 
cautiously opened to prevest wounding the intes- 
tines. The intestines are next to be turned out 
with the hand, which exposes the ovaria (which 
are two oval bodies on each side of the uterus, 
about the size of a walnut ina Mg of sixty or 
seventy pounds weight) consisting of a number 
of small vesicles called ova ; these are removed 
by the knife, the intestines replaced, and the 
external wound sewed up, the pig may then be 
returned tothe stye and fed sparingly for a few 
days. In addition to the pigs now exhibited, this 
operation has been performed on twenty sows of 
various sizes at Byfield, in the county of Essex, 
and at Brighton by direction of Mr. Parsons, 
who authorizes me to state to you, gentlemen, 
that he is perfectly satisfied with my ability to 
perform this operation successfully. 
With great respect your obedient servant, 
JOHN BAKER. 





* Peritoneum, commonly called film of the 
belly. 
Tt Linea alba, isa a line drawn from the 
foint of the breast bone, directly between the legs. 
aa 
HORSES AND SHEEP. 


Extracted from the Archives of Useful Know- 
ledge, 2d Vol. page, 298. 


A comparative view of the expenses and pro- 
fits of raising horses and sheep.* 
Expenses of raising one colt, viz. 
Finding the mare one winter, including 
loss of use of her, and other unavoida- 
ble expenses, $40 00 
Finding the colt till four years old, at $30 
per year, 120 00 
Amount, 160 00 
Risque of the life of the mare and colt, 
during th: raising, is worth the inter- 


est of the amount for one year, 9 60 





$169 60 
Expenses of keeping 20 sheep for four years. 


Feeding 20 sheep four years, at $2 a year 
each, is $40 a year, and four years ist $160 00 





* One of the most philanthropic and enlight- 
ened gentlemen of New England, has promised 
the Editor a paper on the natural history, capa- 
cities and qualities of the mu/e—and a compari- 
son between that animal and the horse, for the 
various purposes to which each is applicable— 
we are bound to wait with patience, ee were it 
only for the gratification we find personally, in 
perusing every thing from his pen, we could not 
repress the expression of a hope, that he may 
soon find leisure to fulfil his promise 
Edit. Am. Farmer. 





t This estimate is too low. To keen a shech as 
he ought to be, summer and winter, will cost $4 

ear. But even at thut rate, the superior 
profit of sheep is evident —Editor of Archives. 
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They will probably raise in the time 80 
tambs, at $2 each, which ought to be 


deducted, 160 00 
They will produce annually $30 worth 
of wool, which will be a net gain of 120 00 


By this calculation it will appear, that the 
horse when raised, must sell immediately on ri-} 
sing four years old, for the sum of 169 dollars 60 
cents, to make the farmer whole for the expen 
ses of raising him.—And of course, if he should 
remain one year on hand without profitable em 
ployment, the whole expense of keeping a full 
grown horse a year, say 60 dollars, must be ad- 
ded. 

But the business of raising sheep, calculated 
to the same amount of expense, refunds the cost 
of feeding, and leaves to the farmer anett profit 
of 120 dollars. ‘lo which may be added the con- 
sideration of continual increase, by keeping them 
to any length of time. The advantage then in 
favor of raising sheep, rather than horses, is 
sufficiently proved by this estimate. And the 
immense and irreparable loss to individuals and 
the community, which attends the keeping of 
idle horses, should lead men to pursue a more 
rational course. It is unquestionably true from 
the premises, that the expenses of keeping one 
idle horse for an ordinary life time, say 20 years, 
would be 20 times 60, or 1200 dollars—a sum 
sufficient to buy your son a neat little farm, for 
ever lost. The same expense employed for the 
same term in raising sheep, would produce at 
least the same amount in absolute gain. The 
loss attendant on keeping an idle horse, should 
be added tothe sum, which with the same mo- 
ney differently applied, might be gained—that 
is, 2400 dollars more. ‘Fhenthe fair conclusion, 
that the comparative advantage of raising sheep 
rather than kceping one surplus or unnecessary 
horse in 20 years, is 3,600. 








Internal Improvements. 


CANAL FROM BALTIMORE TO 
CONEWAGO. 
[Continued from page 295.]} 

In regard to the geographical extent of coun- 
try which must send its productions to mar- 
ket by the proposed canal, and be suppli.d 
by it in return with such commodities, as are 
wanting for its use and consumption, the com- 
missioners present the following view, and they 
demonstrate its accuracy, by a well delineated 
map, accompanying their report— 

“ According to these principles, then, relative 
to the extenc and influence of canal and river 
navigation, we will proceed to designate the 
boundaries of that tract of country, the com- 
mercial intercourse with which is now, in the 
descending \ine ; and, when the proposed canal 
is complete, must be in the ascending line ; and, 
in every way wholly and exclusively connected 
with the port of Baltimore. We will begin to 
trace this boundary from Mechanicksburg, near 
the line between Pennsylvania and this state ; 
thence westwardly, including Shippensburg ; 
thence tothe Allegany mountain, beyond Bed 
ford and Frankstowa ; thence northwardly, in- 
cluding Clearfield and Potter counties in Penn- 
sylvania ; thence, including Steuben and Tomp- 
kins, through Courtland, Chenango, Otsego, and 
Delaware counties, in New York; thence, in- 
cluding Susquehanna and Luzerne, and through 
Schuylkill, Lebanon, and Lancaster counties, in 
Pennsylvania, to the Maryland boundary.— 
Within the line thus drawn round the navigable 
waters of the Susquehanna; and, which is evi- 
dently no more than barely of sufficient extent to 
embrace allthe country from which produce is, 
at firesent, sent to market down the Susquehan- 
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na, and which must always be dependent on that 
great river for all its commercial intercourse 
with any sea port whatever, there is included 
more than half the territory of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, and a great portion of that of the state 
of New York. 

** ft has been computed, that the whole state of 
Pennsylvania embraces an extent of twenty-four 
thousand, five hundred square miles, or twenty- 
seven millions, two hundred thousand acres otf 
land. The half of which, on an inspection of 
the annexed map of the Sasquehanna country, 
and its practicable canal routes, on which we 
have laid down these boundaries just designated, 
it will be seen, is embraced within them; to 
which, it will also be seen, there must be added 
a portion of the state of New York, equal to six 
or seven counties of that state. Hence, it will 
appear, that according to a fair and impartial 
computation, the whole extent of the Susque~ 
hanna country cannot be estimated as containing 
less than about sixteen millions of acres; which 
is not far short of being three times greater than 
the whole state of Maryland together; which 
is computed at no more than six millions, nine, 
hundred and twelve thousand acres. To those 
who have visited, or are well intormed as to the 
general character of the Susquelaana country, 
it will be unnecessary to say any thing; and, to 
others, it will be sufficient to observe, in gener- 
al, that this vast region, in point of fertility and 
excellence for all the purposes of agriculture, in 
fine climate, pure mountain air, and capacity to 
sustain a great and dense population, is equalled 
by few portions of this union, and surpassed by 
none. A very great portion of it is, as yet, but 
very thinly settled, owing no doubt, in part, to 
the vast tracts of vacant land in every direction, 
within our union, on which our people have been 
induced, by the various circumstances of advan- 
tage, fashion, or caprice, to plant themselves ; 
but, as it has been justly cbserved, by a set ot 
commissioners, appointed by the state of Penn- 
sylvania, in their report of January 1790, “ the 
great obstruction and bar to the wealth and popi- 
ulation of this western country, hus been the im- 
jrassable falls in the rtver from Conewag? to the 
tide.’ Vhis country is yetina great degree to 
be filled with population; the extent and nature 
of its resources are yet to be explored ; and the 
amount and value of its commercial intercourse 
with the sea-port, with which it is, by nature, 
so strongly connected, have been only begun to 
be developed within the last twenty years ; and 
cannot, therefore, as yet, be fully appreciated. 
But some idea of the immense amount to which 
the value of that intercourse would be, almost 
immediately swelled, on the opening of the pro- 
posed canal, may be formed, by adverting to the 
very great amount of the commodities which has 
of late been annually committed to all the immi- 
nent dangers of the river, in its present condi- 
tion, and submitted to be dashed down from Con- 
ewago totide, a distance of about seventy miles, 
in less than seven hours, by one of the most fu- 
rious, perilous, and ungovernable torrents in the 
world. 

“ By adverting to the last census of the United 
States, it will be seen, that there was, at that 
time, seated within this great range of the Sus- 
quehanna country, as extended through the state 
of Pennsylvania into the state of New York, a 
population of not less than five hundred and two 
thousand, six hundred'souls; composed, almost 
altogether, of free whites, and principally of in- 
dustrious agriculturists ; and that the whole pop- 
ulation of the state of Maryland, including all 
‘descriptions, according to the same census, 
amounted to no more than four hundred and 





Susquehanna country being nearly one-fifth 
stronger, even in a numerical point of view, than 
the whole state of Maryland together. But the 
population, at present, seated within the Sus- 
quehanna country may be considered as among 
the most active, vigorous, and productive of any 
within our union ; and, therefore, when we re- 
collect the rapidity of the increase of population 
in every direction over the United States, where 
both soil and climate are friendly to human ex- 
istence, it may be confidently predicted, that, at 
the end of twenty-five years from the date of the 
last census, there will be found within those 
limits, which we have designated as the Susque- 
hanna country, a population of at least one mil- 
lion of souls ; the great mass of whose exports 
and imports, to and from all foreign nations, can 
only be effected by means of the Susquehanna 
river, through that sea port which shall be ren- 
dered most cheaply and easily accessible to its 
navigable waters ; and, that access can only be 

effected, as we conceive, through the proposed 
canal from the port of Baltimore. 

“It may startle the apprehension of some to 
find that we have approached, with the northern 
boundary of that which we designate as the Sus- 

quehanna country, so near to the grand Erie ca- 

nal of New York, as to include the upper ends of 
the Seneca aud Cayuga lakes, which have been 
generally considered by the citizens of New York 
as forming properly a part of their great work. 
And this, in some respects, is true. But it isa 

first principle in all commercial operations, that 
all commodities will always be sent to market 

along that route over which they can be trans- 
ported soonest and cheapest. It is a fact then, 
that the transportation down the river is accessi- 
ble so much sooner, and is so much cheaper, 

than down the lake and the grand Erie canal, 
that, from twelve and a half to twenty five cents 
more per bushel is given for wheat at the naviga- 
ble points of Owego, Bath, &c. on the Susque- 
hanna, to be sent down that river to Baltimore, 
than can be afforded for it any where on the lakes, 
to be sent tothe tide In consequence of which 

great quantities of wheat, and other commodi- 
ties are annually sent across from those lakes, to 
the Susquehanna, and thence down to Baltimore. 

“ The costs and charges of navigating an ark 
of forty tons burthen, which is the average ton- 
nage of those vessels from Owego to Conewago, 
a distance of two hundred and fifty miles, is 
about fifty dollars, and somewhat proportionally 
more or less, from any point higher up or lower 
down the river. But from Cone wago, or Colum- 
bia, a distance, at farthest, of not more than 
sixty or seventy miles, by the river channel, to 
tide; the expense of navigating a similar ark 
down the torrent, (and with a burthen of more 
than fifty tons, noone will venture to descend,) is 
from fiity to seventy dollars. Thus constitutin 
more chan one half of the whole expense o 
navigating the river from any of its highest 
points ; independent of the insurance, which to 
Conewago is nothing, or not more than one half 
per cent, but which from Conewago to tide is 
worth from seven to ten per cent on the value of 
the cargo ; but on the proposed canal, from Con- 
ewago to Baltimore, the whole expense of 
transportation through, would not exceed half 
that amount. The proposed canal, then, would 
be the means of saving, in the descending navi- 
gation, one fourth in the expense of transporta- 
tion from the most remote point, and all the pre- 
miums for insurance.” 

To the following extracts, we would invite par- 
ticular attention, of the many whom we know 
have, without sufficient knowledge of, or reflec- 
‘tion on the subject, expressed surprise, that it 





seven thousand, three hundred and fifty. The |shouid be thought desirable to continue the canal 
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on to Baltimore, after striking tide water at Port 
Deposit.— 

“But, it has been asked with some degree of 
surprise, by many intelligent citizens ; where- 
fore proceed farther with the canal after you 
have passed the great river obstruction, and 
reached such good tide navigation as that from 
Port Deposit and Havre -de-grace to Baltimore ? 
This surprise seems to have been excitec, and 
the inquiry to have been made from not advert- 
ing tothe nature and object of canal navigation. 
The great object of all canals has been to opena 
communication by which bulky and heavy com- 
modities can be cheaply and readily water borne 
from the place of production to the market or 
place of sale. And, it is quite obvious, that in at- 
taining this object, every break in the concinuity 
of the voyage of the canal vessel, every inter- 
ruption in the passage, end every trans-shipment 
of the commodity must be attended with delay 
and expense ; and, consequently, produce an ad- 
dition to the price of transportation. It is from 
these considerations, as will be seen, on an in- 
spection of the maps of the canal routes of all 
European countries, that all canals have been 
continued to a great market, sea-port, or place 
of sale and consumption. The same principles 
have governed in directing the route, and con- 
tinuation of al. the canals, that have been made 
in our own country ; or where they have been 





disregarded or overlooked, the evil has been 
loudly complained of when it was too late to 
remedy the defect, but at a very great expense. 
The Middlesex canal in Massachusetts, instead, 
of stopping at the head of tide, where the navi-, 
gation is as good as could possibly be desired, of | 
its kind, is carried along side of it four miles 
further into the harbour of Boston. The great 


with the navigation of the river, by the side of 
which it passes, although it is in many places 
exceedingly good, and, for some distance above 
Albany, the canal passes just along side of the 
tide navigation. In speaking of the Potomac 


—_ ——— a _—— _________-., 
board ; and, therefore, as we have seen, it has 


never been attempted where it could possibly be 
avoided. Itis true, that for several years after 
the trade down the Susquehanna began to open, 
the bold enterprise of the boatmen of that river 
tempted them to put out upon the Chesapeake in 
their rude frail barks, with a determination, if 
practicable, to pursue their way to market ; but 
the accidents, disappointments and losses, were 
soon found to be so very great, that all ideas of 
such perilous voyages were abandoned ; and they 
are now never thought of or attempted. The 
cargoes of the Susquehanna river boats are now 
always trans-shipped, at Port Deposit, into bay 
craft, aud sent thence, round by the Chesapeake 
to Baltimore. The proposed canal then, from 
the basin of Baltimore to a point opposite Port 


Deposit, may be considered as intended to con-} Delay, trans-shipping and passage, 
tinue, expedite, and facilitate the transportation| Freight, &c. on forty tons coal, 


of any commodities from the Susquehanna coun- 
try, instead of stopping them at the head of tide, 
and sending them, thence, round by the Chesa- 
peake. A fair estimate, therefore, of the con 

veniences and inconveniences of each, of the 
canal, and of the bay route, in some of the most 
important particulars, will place their compara- 
tive merits in the clearest point of view, and ena- 
ble every one, at once, understandingly to decide 
which of them deserves the preference. 

“The average tonnage of the arks, that de- 
scend the Susquehanna is, as has already been ob- 
served, about forty tons each. We will take the 
case of such an ark, and suppose her cargo to 
censist of one or other of the three most impor- 
tant productions of the Susquehanna country ; 
that is, of coal, of grain, or of flour. 
way of the proposed canal, her cargo would 
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forty-five dollars, every forty tons of grain with 
an expense of fifty-two dollars, and every forty 
tons ef flour with thirty-eight dollars. We say 
nothing of waste, and deterioration by trans- 
shipping, of perils, &c. which might make these 
differences still greater. This comparative view 
of the relative advantages of the two routes from 
Port Deposit to Baltimore, will stand thus: 


Canal, 


Distance, ps 4 
Delay and passage, , , 
Freight and toll on forty tons of coal, 


40 miles. 
2 days. 





By the, 


grain or flour. 21 dols, 
The Chesapeake. 

Distance, . . ‘. 70 miles. 

8 days, 

: i 1 45 dolls. 

Freight, &c. on forty tons grain, 52 dolls. 

Freight, éc. on forty tons flour, 38 dolls. 


These advantages are perfectly obvious and 
decisive. And from this statement it is also 
clear, that with this continuation of the propo- 
sed canal from Port Deposit, no other market 
|whatever can, with any thing like the same ad- 
vantages, come in competition with that of Bal- 
|timore ; because, to reach any other sea-port 


,would require trans shipment at Port Deposit, 


additional tolls, exposures, delays, and the trav- 
elling a much greater distance by canal and natu- 
ralnavigation. But, if the proposed canal were 
to end at Port Deposit, or to have no locks, or 
communication, near that, with the river, by 
,which it could be entered, all commodities 
brought down to the tide, at that place, over the 


reach Baltimore in a distance of forty miles ; but, |bed of the river, must necessarily be trans- 
Erie canal of New York is no where connected|by the way of the Chesapeake bay, it would have shipped, and might be taken to other markets 


to travel seventy miles. Allowing for every pos- 
sible delay, any way incident to the mode of 
transportation, and the passage by the canal to 
Baltimore could be effected in two days ; but at 
Port Deposit there would, on an average, be a 


which they might reach as conveniently, as soon, 


;and at as little expense as the city of Baltimore, 


iby the way of the Chesapeake. It is believed 
ithat, taking advantage of the most favourable 
floods, for some time after the proposed canal 


canal, Mr. Gallatin observes, that “the legisla jdelay of five days for getting a bay craft into) May have been completed, a considerable por- 


tive impartiality which has required the canal to} 
enter the river at the very head of tide, in order 
that Virginia may have an equal chance of be- 
coming the depot of its commerce with Mary- 
land, has very much injured its utility to the 
country at large.” And, speaking of the James 
river canal, he observes, that one of its princi 
pal faults consisted in its not being continued 
down into the port itself, instead of being stop- 
pe at the upper end of the city of Richmond. 

he market forthe produce brought down the 
Santee river is Charleston in South Carolina; 
and the river boats were obliged, ai the mouth of 
the river, to enter the sea, and to reach that 
port by a navigation along the sea shore, for 
which they were not calculated. To remedy 
that inconvenience, and to insure a permanent 
navigation, a canal was opened, uniting the Santee 
with Cooper river, which empties into the har- 
bour of Charleston. Thus it appears, as well 
from general principles as from experience, in 
our own country and in others, that a canal, in 
order to produce all the benefits expected from 
such navigation, must be continued down actually 
into the market or sea-port. 

But there never was a case, perhaps, in which 
the propriety of continuing the canal down into 
the very port could be sustained by more cogent 
and incontrovertible reasons and proofs, than 
that of the instance now under consideration.— 
It is perfect!y obvious co every one, at all con 
versant with the natu.e of tide navigation, that 
the arksand boats by which any of our interior 
streams are navigated, are utterly unfit to con- 
tend with the winds and waves on tlre exposed 





deep waters of the tide any where along the sea- 


which to trans-ship the cargo; and when that 
was done, the passage to Baltimore, on an aver- 
age, could not be made in less than three days 
more ; thedelay and passage by the way of the 
Chesapeake would, then be eight days. We will 
suppose the toll to be, as in New York, gradua- 
ted on the several commodities, passing on the 
canal, according to their respective natures, in 
bulk, weight, quantity, and value. Let us then 
set down the average of the three commodities of 
coal, grain, and flour, at one cent a ton, per 
mile ; that will be forty cents a ton, or six- 
teen dollars forthe whole cargo through to Bal- 
timore. The freight on a canal has never been 
reckoned at more than acenta ton per mile ; 
which would amount to just sixteen dollars more ; 
but in this instance, such an allowance for freight 
would be entirely too much ; because the only 
additional cost to the ark, when moving on the 
canal, instead of laying still until sold, would be 
the hire of the towing horses and attendants, 
which could not exceed five dollars. The toll 
and freight of either of those commodities would 
not, then, exceed twenty-one dollars by the way 
of the canal ; but, by the way of the Chesapeake, 
the freight on coal is one dollar per ton ; on 
grain, it is one dollar seventeen cents per ton, or 
three cents per bushel of fifty-eight pounds, or 
what is called running measure ; on flour, it is 
eight cents a barrel, or eighty-two cents a ton, 
averaging the barrels at two hundred and eigh 

teen pounds each. To which must be added the 
cost of trans-shipping the cargo of anark of for. 
ty tons, which is estimated at five dollars more ; 
so that every forty tons of coal is charged with 
an expense, by the way of the Chesapeake, of 


tion of commodities will continue to be taken 
down the bed of the river to tide; to all such, 
the locks at Havre-de grace, and the canal 
thence to Bultimore, would open and afford a 
most inviting, convenient, and safe mode of be- 
ing transported directly, and expeditiously, to 
the city of Baltimore ; one from which it is con- 
fidently believed no river vessel would willingly 
turn away, and send the commodities with which 
she was freighted to any other market whatever. 

“The price of the transportation of wheat on 
the river from Owego, Bath, or any other point 
on the Susquehanna, in the state of New York, 
is about twenty five ¢ents a bushel, down, and 
round to Baltimore; or, at the average rate of 
about one hundred dollars for every forty tons of 
all articles down to tide only ; more than half of 
which is paid for the transportation on the river 
from Conewago to tide ; independent of the risk, 
which is estimated as equal to from seven to ten 
per cent. But on the canal, the commodity 
would be exposed to no risk, little delay, and 
comparatively a small expense. Let us now ex- 
tend the comparative view we have before exhi- 
bited, to the whole of the two routes from the 
head of the Conewago falls to Baltimore. Let 
us say, that each of the three articles of coal, of 
grain, and of flour, is charged with a toll through 
of one dollar a ton ; and, that the freight of each 
ark would amount to ten dollars through; and, 
that the delay and passage would amount to four 
days on the canal. From Conewago to tide, by 
-he river, the delay and passage may be set down 
at two days, and the freight and pilotage at fifty 





dollars for each ark of forty tons. The contrast 
between the expense of transportation on the two 
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we from Conewago to Baltimore, (apart from 
ynsurapce) will stand thus: 

By the Canal. 
Distance, ‘ ’ ; ; 
Delay and passage, 


Toll and treight through for an ark of 


93 miles. 
4 days. 


forty tons, . > ; ‘ 50 dolls. 
River and Bay Navigation. 

Distance, . ‘ . 130 miles. 

Delay and passage, . , 10 days. 

Freight, &c. on coal, 95 dolls. 

Freight, &c. on grain, 102 dolls. 

Freight, &c. on flour, . 88 dolls. 


Thus the proposed canal, when completed, 
would be the means of saving full one half of the 
resent price of transportation from Conewago 
to Baltimore, on every forty tons of commodi- 
ties brought down the river, from any point be- 
yond the head of the falls: and would, there- 
fore, be, in effect, offering a Sounty to that 
amount for all commodities exported from the 
Susquehanna country, as an encouragement for 
their increase. 
( To be continued. ) 


—<—= 0. = 
EQUESTRIAN PERFORMANCES. 


RAPID TRAVELLING AND PRINTING. 

The President’s Message was transported from 
the Office of the National Intelligencer, to the 
Printing Office in Baltimore, distance thirty- 
eight miles, and there printed and published, 
all in five hours. This reminds us of some of the 
following Equestrian Performances. 

Edit. Am. Far. 

One of the earliest in the order of time, in 
England occurred in the year 1604, in the reign 
of James I. when John Lepton, Esq. Kenwick, 
in Yorkshire, who was one of his Majesty’s 
grooms, undertook to ride five times between 
London and York, from Monday morning til! 
Saturday night. He accordingly set out from 
St. Martin’s le-Grand, between two and three in 
the morning of the 26th of May, and arrived at 
York on the same day, between five and six in 
the afternoon; rested there that night and the 
next day returned to St. Martin’s-le- Grand, 
about seven in the evening, where he staid till 
about three o’clock the next morning. He reached 
York, a second time, about seven at night, from 
whence he set off again for London about three 
in the morning, and reached London be- 
tween seven and eight. He set off again for 
York between two and three in the morning fol- 
lowing, and getting there between seven and 
eight at night, completed his undertaking in 
five days. On the Monday following he left 
York, and came to his Majesty’s court at Green- 
wich, as fresh and as cheerful as when he first 
set out, 

In 1701, Mr. Sinclair, a gentleman, of Kirby 
Lonsdale, in Cumberland, tor a wager of five 


hundred guineas, rode a galloway of his, on the 
Swift, at Carlisle, a thousand miles in a thousand 


successive hours. 

In 1745, Mr. Cooper Thornhill, master of the 
Bell Inn, at Stilton, in Huntingdonshire, made a 
match, for a considerable sum, to ride three 
times between Stilton and London. He was al- 
lowed as many horses as he pleased, and to per- 
form itin fifteen hours. He accordingly staited 
on Monday, April 29, 1745, and rode, 

A. m, sec. 

From Stilton to Shoreditch church, 

London, (71 miles) in P 

From London to Stilton,in . on 260 -$7 

From Stiltonto London, in . . 3.49 56 

Which was two hundred and thirteen miles in 
eleven hours, thirty-three minutes, and fifty-two 


352 59 


seconds ; and three hours, twenty-six minutes, 
and eight seconds within the time allowed him. 

On Wednesday, June 27, 1759, Jenison Shafto, 
Esq. performed a match against time, on New 
market Heath; the conditions of which were, he 
was to ride fitty miles (having as many horses as 
he pleased) in two successive hours, which he 
accomplished with ten horses, in one hour, forty- 
nine minutes and seventeen seconds. 

in 1761, a match was made between Jenison 
Shafto and Hugo Meynel, Esqrs. fortwo hundred 
guineas ; Mr. Shafto to get a person to ride one 
hundred miles a day (on any one horse each day) 
for twenty-nine days together ; to have any num 
ber of horses not exceeding twenty-nine. The 
person chose by Mr. Shafto was Mr. John Wood- 
cock, who started on Newmarket Heath, the 4th 
of May, 1761, at one o’clock inthe morning, and 
finished (having used only fourteen horses) on 
the first of June, about six in the evening 

The last week in September, 1781, a great 
match ot four hundred and twenty miles in one 
whole week, was rode over Lincoln two mile 
course, and won by Richard Hanstead, of Lin- 
coln, and his famous grey horse, with great ease, 
having three hours anda half to spare. 


ler, run a match for a thousand guineas, twenty- 
three miles in one hour, round the Flat at New- 
market, which he performed in fifty-seven 
minutes and ten seconds. 

August 15th, 1792. ‘To decide a wager of fifty 
pounds, between Mr. Cooper and Mr. Brewer of 
Stamtord, the latter gentleman’s horse, Labourer, 
ran twenty times round the race ground (exactly 
a mile) at Preston, in fifty-four minutes. 

In October, 1791, at the Curragh meeting in 
Ireland, Mr. Wilde, a sporting gentleman, made 
bets to the amount of two thousand guineas, to 
ride against time, viz. one hundred and twenty- 
seven English miles in nine hours. On the 6th 
of October he started, in a valley near the Cur- 
ragh course, where two miles were measured, 
in a circular direction: each time he encompassed 
the course it was regularly marked. During the 
interval of changing horses, he refreshed himself. 


no more than six hours and twenty one minutes,, 
in completing the one hundred and twenty-seven: 
miles; of course he had two hours and _ thirty-! 
five minutes to spare.—Mr. Wilde had no more! 
than ten horses, but they were all blood, and; 
from the stud of Daley, Esq.—Whilst on! 
horseback, without allowing any thing for chang-' 
ing of horses, he rode at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, for six hours. He was so little 
fatigued with this extraordinary performance, 
that he was at the Turf Club House, in Kildare 
the same evening. 

The expedition of the express, with the ac- 
count of the drawing of the Irish lottery, for 
1792, has never yet been equalled, as will appear 
from the following read bill of the third day’s 
express, Nov. 15, 1792. 





m. Ah. om. 
Holyhead to Birmingham 1634in 11 45 


Birmingham to Stratford upon 








Avon ° Ee 234 2 4 
Stratford upon Avonto London 105 7 45 
292 21 34 


October the 14th, 1791, a trotting match took 
place on the Rumford road, between Mr. 
Bishop’s brown mare 18 years old, and Mr. 
Green’s chesnut gelding, six years old, 12 stone 
each, for 50 guineas a side, which was won with 
ease by Mr. Bishop’s mare. ‘They were to trot 
sixteen miles, which the mare performed in fifty- 
six minutes and some seconds. 

[Sporting Anecdotes.]} 








December 29th, 1786, Mr. Hull’s horse Quib-' 


with a mouthiui of brandy and water, and was: 
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PROGNOSTICATIONS OF THE 
WEATHER. 


Mr. Kirwan has laid down the following plan, 
from observations that have been made in England, 
during a period of 112 years; namely, 1677 to 
1789, vide “ Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy,” vol. v. 1. When no storm has either 
preceded or followed the vernal equinox, the 
succeeding summer is in general dry, or at least 
so, five times out of six. 2. If a storm happen 
from an easterly point, on the 19th, 20th, or 2ist 
day of May, the ensuing summer, will four times 
in five, be alsodry. The same event generally 
takes place if a storm arise on the 25th, 26th, 
;Ov 27th days of March, in any point of the com- 
‘pass. 3. Should there be a storm, either at 
south-west or west-south-west, on the 19th, 20th, 
jorthe 19th, 20th, 21st, or 22d of March, the 
‘following summer is wet five times out of six. 
‘ ~ . * . 

‘In England, if the winters and springs be dry, 
‘they are mostly cold; but if moist, they are 
‘generally warm; on the contrary, dry summers 
_and autumns are usually Aot; as moist summers 
, are cold. Thus, if the humidity and dryness of 
a particular dry season be determined, a tolera- 
bly correct idea may be formed respecting its 
temperature. Tothese indications may be ad- 
ded the following maxims; which being the re- 
sult of observations, made by accurate inquirers, 
may so far be depended upon as they will afford 
a criterion of the mildness or severity, and of 
the dryness or moisture of future seasons. 2. A 
moist autumn, succeeded by a mild winter, is 
generally followed by adry and cold spring ; in 
consequence of which, vegetation is generally 
retarded. 2d. Should the summer be uncom- 
monly wet, the succeeding winter will be se- 
vere ; because the heat or warmth of the earth 
will be carried off by such unusual evaporation, 
Farther, wet summers are mostly attended with 
an increased quantity of fruit onthe white thorn, 
and dog rose; nay, the uncommon fruitfulness 
of these shrubs is considered as the presage of 
an intensely cold winter. 3. A severe winter is 
always indicated by the appearance of cranes 
and other birds of passage, at an early period 
in autumn—because they never migrate south- 
ward till the cold season has commenced in the 
northern regions. 4. If frequent showers fall in 
the menth of September, it seldom rains in May, 
and the reverse. 5. On the other hand, when 
the wind often blows from the south west, during 
either summer or autumn, when the air is unu- 
sually cold for the season, both to our sensations 
and by the thermometer; at the same time the 
mercury being low in the barometer: underthese 
conditions a profuse fall of rain may be expected. 
6. Great storms, rains, or other violent com- 
motions of the clouds, produce a kind of crisis 
in the atmosphere ; sothat they are attended with 
a regular succession either of fine or bad weather 
for some months. Lastly, an unproductive year 
mostly succeeds a rainy winter; as a rough and 
cold autumn prognosticates a severe winter. 

D>) a 
PRESERVATION OF FOOD. 

A sea yoyage, though it generally produces a 
good appetite, does not as often furnish the 
means of gratifying it; and a ship, either for 
comfort or luxury, isnot usually the place where 
those, who attach value to such matters, can be 
accommodated. 

Still all pleasures are comparative, and the 
accommodations, personal and gastronomic, of 
those who from whatever cause are at this day 
induced to venture on board ship, are so much 
increased beyond any thing known to the older 
time, that, in that sense, they may be truly 
said to be both comfortable and luxurious. 
Among the wants which are most sensibly felt 
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at sea, and which modern refinement and in- 
genuity have found the means of remedying, is 
that of fresh provisions. In this respect, Messrs. 
Kensett and Daggett, of this city, have accom- 
plished so much that they can put up fish, poul- 
try, game, nay custards, so as to preserve them 
in any climate, and almost for any time, with- 
out apy perceptible alteration in their original 
taste or quality. This is chiefly effected, we 
believe, by having them enclosed in tin cases, 
hermetrically sealed. We are pleased to learn 
that the use of these provisions is becoming ge- 
neral, and have much satisfaction in presenting 
tothe public the subjoined testimonial of Com- 
modore Porter as to their excellence: 

Copy of a letter from Com. Porter in answer 
to Messrs. Daggett and Kensell, of this city, 
respecting his opinion of their frreserved fresh 
frrovisions. 

* WasHINGTON, Nov. 13th, 1823, 

“ Gentlemen—Your letter of the 30th ult. 
should have becn answered, at an earlier period 
but for unaveidable absence and a great press of 
business. 

**] have given to your preserved meats a fair 
trial, particularly the beef ard poultry, both for 
the Hospital department and as rations, as well 
as at my own table—and 1 have taken every oc- 
casion to recommend them not only to the offi- 
cers under my command, but to others going to 
sea. I have taken some pains to bring them into 
general use in the Navy, and you may calculate 
oh a favorable disposition on my part toward 
your establishment so long as, by your care and 
attention in putting up the provisions, you may 
have a title to it. 

“Some of the provisions, which I took from 
New York last winter, are now on hand, and as 
good as the day they were received. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
D. PORTER. 

Messrs. DaGcertT and a ag 

616 Water street, New York.” 
SCLOTO GAZETTE. 


aS) 
FROM THE 
THE STEUBENVILLE WOOLLEN 
FACTORY. 

This establishment, which has been in opera- 
tion for several years, and has had to encounter 
the strong prejudices of the people in favor of 
every thing of foreign manufacture, seems, at 
length, to have obtained, in some degree, the 
high reputation to which it has always been 
justly entitled. The ojvners, deserve great cre- 
dit, not only for their financia! skill in collecting 


the resources requisite to carry into operation so: 


expensive an establishment, but for their perse- 
verance in keeping it up under many imposing 
and nota few real embarrassments, until, it may 


cloths of the Steubenville Factory; but we have 
no doubt the truth ot the observation holds good 
as to every woollen factory in the United States 
established on the same liberal scale. Our do- 
mestic cottons wore themselves into repute ; and 
nothing but a fair tria/ of our domestic cloths 
is necessary, to produce a similar conviction as 
to their excellence and the economy of wearing 
them altogether, in preference to foreign cloths. 
| 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN 


IMPROVED BEE-HOUSE—Descripition of am 
elegant one on a large scale. 
Laughlinstown, Oct. 17th, 1823. 
DEAR Sir, 

You ask a description of my bee-house, con- 
cerning which, I owe you an apology for my 
remissness, in not answering your letter sooner: 
but being myself ** as busy asa bee” all sum- 
mer, as well as being conscious of an inability 
to describe it with sufficient clearness and accu- 
racy, was the cause of my delay. 

The bee-house is built about eight perches 
from my dwelling house, where a small bank 
afforded a good site for a stone foundation. 
The foundation is circular five feet in diameter 
in the inside, and six and a half feet high, ri- 
sing eighteen inches above the highest part of 
the ground, into this a door opens so as to admit 
access into the house below the.lower tier of hives. 
On this stands the bee house, which is ten sided, 
and eight feet diameter from outside to outside 
of the weatherboarding. 
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vane. 


leng, eighteen inches broad, and two inches 
thick, set upright on their ends at the ten 
angles of the house, deviating as much from 
the radius of a circle as is necessary to 
bring their sides at a right-angle, with a cor- 
responding front, or face of the building. ‘This 
is done for the purpose of admitting one square 
hive, and a triangular one into each space be- 
tween the planks; thus making places for twen- 
ty hivesin each tier, or circle, of which there 
are four, being eighty hives inall. The upright 
planks are tenanted into circular frame work 
of other plank, above and below ; and the pla- 
ces to support the different tiers of hives, are 
made by letting inch boards into these upright 
were by a dove-tail ; the whole is weather- 

arded and painied. ‘The hives are in the 
inside, and stand on sliders which have a 
tongue that reaches through a notch in the 
weatherboarding, for a place for the bees to light 
on. The point of these tongues, and likewise a 





with propriety be said, it has fairly worn itselt 
into public favor. Such men are an honor to the 
state and to the country, and are entitled to 
something more than the mere 


< wishes ot 
the people for their success. By their enterprise, 


‘circle above the bee holes, are painted with the 
iseveral primary colours, so diversified that nv 
two of the eighty are alike. The object of such 
‘diversity is that the bees willreadily know their 


many thousand dollars are annually brought into own hives. 


the state, retained and kept in circulation, which 
otherwise would soon find their way into the 
And no 
uantity of the produce in the neighbor- 


coffers. of some English manufacturer. 
small 


The body of the house is formed by framing vails, and that is, feeding in pens, and which 


together ten planks of eleven and a half. feet;Cannot meet my approbation. 


[Becembet #2, 1893, 
Sy 





according tothe piace they are designed to oc- 
cupy inthe house. There are but two kinds of 
boxes in the bee house, which being all of one 
size and dimensions will fit in any part of it, 
‘Phey are six inches each in height, and two, 
three or four of them on each other, and co- 
vered by a lid, forms the hive. The main end 
and object of the whole is to take from the bees 
their surplus honey, without killing them, as is 
usual in the common method of managing that 





industrious and useful insect. 
Very en your’s, 
} JAMES CLARKE. 


[in the valley of Ligonier, on the road to 
Pittsburg, we were struck with a neat and tasteful 
building, and being told it was a bee house, we 
ran to take a peep at the interior of it, while 
the horses were watering. The reader may 
form some idea of the quantity of honey which 
may be gathered in one of those valleys by the 
fexcent of preparations to accommodate that in- 
teresting insect, made by Mr. Clarke, and by 
him so kinkly and minutely described below.]} 

fdit. Am, Far. 
> 0 
QUERY—FEEDING OF STOCK. 
DEAR SIR, 

The period is rapidly approaching, when far- 
mers will have to feed their stock, and it be- 
hoves them to feed ina judicious manner, with- 
out running their provender tooclose. Now there 
is such contrariety of opinions on this subject, 





and which I have never seen in your valuable 
It is eleven and a halfipaper, that I now submit it to your numerous 
feet high from the stone work to the eaves,/correspondents, who I hope wil! tuke it into con- 
from whence the roof rises like a cone support-!sideration, as it is certainly of vast importance 


ing a staff in the centre, that is crowned by a;to the community at large. 


There is one 
method which I may say, most universally pre- 


Your’s truly, 
A Friend to Agriculture. 
_J.S. Skiwner, Esq. 

Editorial Correspondence. 

Oaken Grove, Jefferson Co. Geo. Nov. 22d, 1823. 
DeEaR Sir, 

I received your favour of the 2d September 
last, inclosing the parcel of wheat, and the sea 
kale seeds—accept my best thanks for the same. 
The seeds I have carefully sown, and will trans- 
mit the result of my experiments on the same, 
to you in proper time The corn crops in this 
section ot the state, have this year, been abun- 
dant ; though our cotton. crops are light, caus- 
ed by the severe drought in the latter part of the 
summer ; and the rot which has prevailed much 
in many places. The many theoretic sketches 
on this subject, recently published—if practical, 
appear not to succeed, probably arising from 
want of judicious application. 

You will bring under obligation many citizens 
in this part of the state, by requesting from some 
of your experienced correspondents, a descrip: 
tion of the glanders, a disease incident to horses, 
with its various symptoms, together with the 











The inside of the house is provided with cir-/best known cure—as a disease called the glan- 
jealer steps that wind round a shaft, and are|ders, is very destructive among our horses. 


wholly unconnected with the walls. The risers 
lof each step are morticed through the shaft, and 


Respectfully your’s, &c. 
ROBERT LOWRY. 


hood of this factory, finds a ready market, and|supports the steps. The shaft itself has a gud |J. S. Skinner, Esq. 
is consumed in the vicinity of the place where'geon in each end that works in beam above, and|—— 
itis raised. ‘These are direct general advantages.in the floor below. ‘Thus fixed, the whole stairs} We will do it in our next—in mean time should 


resulting 
community, 


“Now we undertake to say that there is quite as 


landing place that is level with each tier of hives,|subject.—dit. 4m. Far. 


opposite any particular hive that may be ne- 


at.adifference in favor of our dqmestic cloths/cessary to work with. 


over those imported, as there is in favor of our 


The hives themselves are plain boxes made 


domestic cottons over imported cottons. We}with inch boards, either an oblong square o 
speak with reference, more particularly, to the'twelve by eighteen inches, or a triangular box,'published in your valuable paper, that a farmer 


to ne inconsiderable portion of mean be turned round so as to bring a platform, orjbe glad to hear from any correspondent on the 


St. Mary’s County, Nov. 20th, 1823. 
Mr. SKINNER, 
Sometime since, a neighbour told me he saw 
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_ neacorn, It is very good food for man, hulled and 
- boiled as rice.—Chopped up ear and stalk, it is 
- excellent for animals—It is also used as food 


_ of the seed I can supply you. 


BEAR me se le ares eae ea 
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Senor Oe cet ae 


agit 


ey 


) uponit, which led to the following questions :-— 
i tanners for a hide ?—A. About sixteen shillings. 


i gone the 
> A. About 


| and prepare the said hide ?—A. From four to 


the pits. 


_ riority of English leather, attributed to the great 


_ of modern science, applicable to the process of 
- tanning, as will be seen in our next 


No. 38. 


in New York, made from one acre of land, one hun- 
dred and seventy bushels of Indian corn—it would 
be gratifying to ascertain whether the corn was 
or was not shelled, as the quantity to farmers in this 
uarter, exceeds any thing they can make. We 
thought that sixteen barrels and better than a 
bushel of shelled corn, was doing pretty well 
on high land ; this quantity was made by John 
Simms, Esq.; and it was measured in the pre- 
sence of respectable neighbours, upon whose 
statement the greatest reliance may be placed. 
Mr. Simms’ farm lies upon the Patuxent river, 
in St. Mary’s county—and he crops upon a large 


scale. 
PHILO-AGRICOLAS. 


[The following letter from Mr. Middleton was 
not intended for publication, but as it contains 
some interesting information, we send it to 
the printer without fear of censtre from the 
liberal writer.J—Zdit. Am Far. 

Charleston, 13th Nov. 1823. 
Dear Sir, 

You will receive herewith a paper parcel 
containing some Guinea grass seed; I do 
not know whether it will germinate, as it 
was imported the last year from the West In- 
dies—I will endeavor also, to procure you some 
of the seed grown the present year. 

My Tuscan cattle are doing well; I have ten 
haif bred calves, and twenty cows, that will have 
calvesduring the winter. Our crops the present 
year are generally abundant. J do not know whe- 
ther they cultivate in your neighbourhood the Gui-! 


for poultry. A friend of mine made a hundred 
bushels to the acre; and if I mistake not, weigh 
ing 80 Ibs. per bushel. Should you wish some 


Iam, Dear Sir, 
With respect, vour ob’t serv’t, 
j. MIDDLETON. 


TANNING. 
We have always been under the impression 
that .in England, hides remained in tan, from one 
totwo years, and lave heard the alleged supe 


er length of time it is undergoing that process.— 
It appears, however, by the following extract 
from the London Farmer’s Journal, of Sepiem- 
ber “29th, that it only takes from four to six 
months to tan, curry, dress and prepare the hide 
for sale—this shortening of the time is the effect 


[£dit. Am. Farmer. 


To the Editor of the Farmer’s Journal. 


ON THE PRICE OF LEATHER. 
Kent, September 26, 1823. 
Sir—I had some conversation this morning 
with my collar maker. He complains of the 
high price of leather, and that within the last 
six months there had been aconsiderable advance 


Q. What is about the usual price given by the 
Q. Whatis the price of it after it has under- 
rocess of tanning and currying ?— 
ve pounds. 

Q. How long dues it require to dress, tan, curry 


six months : formerly they gave it more time in 
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Now, Mr. Editor, through the medium of your|the narratives of M. de Printz, which are pre- 
Journal, I wish to elicit further information on/served in the archivese I have also mentioned 
this subject, as it appears to me (that now thejit to many persons who were at Petersburg at 
duty is partly repealed upon leather,) there must/the time, and they all attested its truth. 

be either enormous profits accruing to the tanner 
and currier, or they are at considerably more 
expense in carrying through this business than 
people areaware of, At all events, it is a ques- 
tion which interests the major part of the com- 
munity. 











PARLIAMENTARY PROVISION, 


In the Memoirs of the late Mr. Edgeworth, it 
appears that on his being appointed executor 
to a friend’s will, he had necessarily occasion 
to write to persons indebted to the estate, re- 
questing the discharge of the debts, which ap- 
plications were, without a single exception, re- 
sented as insults, and uniformly answered by a 


af whee te : : W ct fr ari - 
most scientific citizens, has discovered an challenge. Indeed, we collect from various an 
ecdotes, that no greater or more unpardonable 


IMPROVED METHOD OF TANNING. affront can be offered to a gentleman in Ireland, 

The Gazette of last evening announces that Dr.'than asking him to pay his debts; it is looked 
H. H. HaypeEn of this city has discovered a very ' upon as a most impertinent proceeding, and the 
important improvement in the art of converting only discharge a creditor has to expect in con- 
raw hides into leather, by means of a pyroligne-|sequence, is the discharge of a pistol. Possibly, 
ous preparation, the use of which he has secured in contemplation of this ehh source of quar- 
by letters patent, under the seal of the United rel, and with the intention of striking at the 
States. root of it, the legislature has providently enacted, 

By this method, raw hides, of any description,' under the insurrection act, that any person ask- 
after the usual process of hairing and baiting, ing for money shall be convicted as idle and dis- 
are converted into excellent leather in less than orderly. The following is the clause :— And 
thirty six hours. ibe it enacted, that if any person shall, within 
any proclaimed district, or within any county, 
Pyroligneous acid, or what may be termed any part whereof shall be so proclaimed, print, 
vinegar of wood, is now toa considerable de- write, post, publish, circulate, send, or deliver, 
gree, and promises to be yet more extensively, ap- or cause or procure to be printed, written, &c. 
- to the preservation of meats. In a late &c. demanding any money, any person so of- 

nglish work, it is observed that “ at the recent fending shall be deemed and taken to be an 
anniversary of the Whitehaven Philosophical idle and disorderly person.” This provision 
society, two specimens ef meat cured with the must have most effectually put a stop to the un- 
pyroligneous acid were exhibited by one of the gentlemanly practice of asking for money in cer- 
members. They were prepared on the 7th of tain parts of the sister kingdom. The executor 


I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
INVESTIGATOR. 


By the following it appears that one of our own, 








‘September 1819. One had been hung up at home or tradesman who so far forgets the rules of good 


and zhe other had been sent out by a vessel to breeding as torequirea settlement of his demand, 
the West Indies, to try the effect of climate is speedily awakened toa sense of decorum by 
upon it, and brought back on the return of the the words of the statute, and declared idle and 
ship tothat port. They were tasted by all pre- disorderly ! 
sent, and pronounced to be perfectly sweet, 
fresh, and fit for use, after a lapse of fifteen, ee 
months.” | FROM THE NEW YORK ADVOCATE. 
On the subject of pyroligneous acid, its pre-! 
paration and uses, as well as tanning in a practi-' 
cal view, we shall give some interesting extracts 
in early numbers, as these are topicks of general 
concernment.—L£dit. .dm. Far. 





PICKLE FOR BEEF AND PORK. 


The following receipt for making pickle for 
beef or pork, is strongly recommended to the 
adoption of those who pickle beef and pork for 

acy a em ats family use. Persons in' the trade, who will adopt 
THE PASTIME OF DESPOTS. it, will find a ready sale for their beef and pork. 

The King of Prussia, in his correspondence It has been used by many families in this city, 
with Voltaire, relates an anecdote of the Czar and always approved. I do not hesitate to assert 
Peter, which is worth extracting, as illustra- that there is no pickle in use to be compared with 
tive of Russian despots :—‘t I knew Printz, the it It is familiarly known by the name of the 
great Marshal of the Court of Prussia, who had * Knickerbocker Pickle.” Could this receipt be 
been embassador to the Czar Peter in the reign generally adopted, our pickled beef and pork 
of the late King. The commiss:ons with which would have certain preference in the foreign mar- 
he was charged proving very acceptable, the kets. 

Prince was desirous of giving him conspicuous RECEIPT. 

marks of his satisfaction, and for this purpose a_ Six gallons water, 9 lbs. salt, coarse and fine 
sumptuous banquet was prepared, and to which mixed, 3 lbs. brown sugar, 3 ounces salt petre, 
Printz was invited. They drank brandy, as cus- 1 ounce pearl ash, 1 gallon molasses to every 6 
tomary with the Russians, and they drank it to gallens water. 

a brutal excess. The Czar wishing to give a 
particular grace to the entertainment, sent for 
20 of the Strelitz guards, who were confined in 
the prisons of Petersburg, and to every large 
bumper which they drank, this hideous mon- 
ster struck off the head of one of these wretch-. 
es. Asa particular mark of respect, this unna-' 
tural Prince was desirous of procuring the Am-' The use of molasses is recommended by Dr. 
bassador the pleasure, ashe called it, of trying his Mitchill, in fattening cattle and poultry, which 
skill upon these miserable creatures. The Czar it increases in size, and communicates a fine tia- 
was disposed to be angry at his refusal, and vourtotheir meat. [If given with fan cakes, as 
could not help betraying signs of his displeasure. boys get it on Shrove Tuesday, would it not be 
This is not an invented tale: it is tobe found in still better ?] 


In making a larger or smaller quantity of 
piste. the above proportions are to be observed. 
oil and skim these ingredients well, and when 

cold, put it over the beef or pork. 
AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER, 





a 
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TRUTH AND YOUNG ROMANCE. F large proportion of our subscribers were willing their influence, and to secure, by never ceasing 


A SONG. 
Young Romance through roses straying, 
Saw old Truth trudge lamely on ; 
One in pleasure’s light was playing, 
The other sigh’d tor pleasures gone : 
Cries Romance, ‘* O rest a minute, 
And discuss our views of Earth :— 
Yours may have most prudence in it, 
But in mine is all the mirth.” 





“ Ah!’ said Truth, “ this world discloses 
Nought but vain celusive wiles, 
Thorns are under all your roses, 
Sadness follows all your smiles :” 
—Cries Romance, “ Perhans I often 
Colour life with tints too warm ; 
Yet my warmth a shade may soften, 
While your coldness chills acharm.” 


“What is Love 2” the sage then asks him— 
* Love—in summer-hours so sweet ? 
Winter weather soon unmasks him, 
And your idol proves a cheat !” 
“ Love !” the youth replies, ** O sever 
Real love trom vain deceits ; 
Constant Love brings hours that never 
Lose their sunshine or their sweets.” 


“ Friendship, too, you call a treasure, 
But,” says Truth, “it isa tie 
Loose'y worn ’mid scenes of pleasure, 
And when fortune frowns—thrown by.” 
“ Friendship,” he replies, ** possesses 
Worth which no dark change destroys ; 
Seeking, soothing our distresses, 
Sharing, doubling all our joys.” 


“Go,” says Truth, ‘‘ ’tis plain we never 
Can such hostile thoughts combine ; 
Folly is your guide for ever, 
While dull sense must still be mine.” 
Cries the Boy—* Frown on, no matter, 
Mortals love my merry glance ; 
E’en in Truth’s own paths they scatter 
Roses snatch’d from yeung Romance.” 


eee : — 


BALTIMORE, FRipay, DecEMBER 12, 1823. 














J7 The Editor has it in contemplation, after 
the completion of this volume, to publish along 
with each Farmer, one half sheet or four pages 
extra.—These extra pages will be appropriated 
to the insertion of advertisements relating exclu- 
sively to such objects as Farmers and Planters 
are particularly concerned in—such as the sale 
of live stock of all kinds—implements of hus- 
bandry—houschold articles—real estate—fruit 
trees—seeds—overseers wanted, or wanting pla- 
ces, together with a complete account of the 
drawings of allthe Maryland state lotteries, and 
a summary ot passing news of general interest.— 
Vhis extra halt sheet, containing matter of tran- 
sient consequence, will not be faged, and therefore 
need not interfere with the dinding of the regular 
volume. In the autumn of each year, it is propo- 


sed tosend alsoto every subscriberan Agricultural 


Almanack—w ica besides containing what is foun: 


in ordinary almanacks, will furnish a number of 
valuable recipes and hints useful to the farmer, 
considera- 


and especially to the housewife. In 
tion of these additional offerings tu our patrons 
the subscription will be FivE DOLLARS in All cases 


and the Editor will guarantee the actual reccipt|that it may almost be said that there exists no 


of every number of the paper. 


Great inconvenience has been found to resuli 


found it more agreeable to offer them @ fuil, 
equivalent, as we persuade ourselves we shall! 
do by the proposed addition of four pages and an) 
agricultural almanack. | 

lS - 


to pay five, for the paper as it is; but we have importunities, both executive recommendation, 


and legislative protection to their peculiar con. 
cerns, Agriculture, alike unpretending and un- 
obtrusive, either stands mute, or is heard as 
angels visit us, “rarely and far between.” [t 
follows that few measures are ever concocted, 
so to say, in the Agricultural Committee room, 


i7* We are sorry to think it necessary to make ,,, engross much of the attention of Congress: 


any apology to our subscribers, for occupying a 


indeed, were other interests to engage no more 


page or two of our paper, occasionally on the! o¢ their attention, in proportion co their relative 


subject of CANALS, at points where they may 
form great thorough fares for internal commerce ; 
we say we are sorry, because it is obviously im- 
possible that every article of a paper should be 
equally interesting in a loca/ point of view to 
every reader—so it is obvious, that when we call 
the attention of farmers toa new, cheaper and 
more expeditious road to market, we thereby 
teach them, whereby they can save time and la- 
bour heretofore employed in ¢ransfortation, to 
be now employed in froduction ; in other words 
we point out how they can increase the fruits, 
and generally, of course, augment the income 
of their estate. Now, how more appropriately 
can we employ @ fortion of an agricultural jour-| 
nal, than by exposing to the view of farmers, 
where, and how, and for what cost, and with 
what benefit such canals or roads to market can 
be opened !—and then, if these expositions ap- 
ply only to Pennsylvania, New York and Mary- 
lane, to day, will the enlightened patron of Mas- 
sachusetts and the Carolinas say, you have too 
much about canals, what care I for the Susque- 
hanna canal? no, he will reflect that what im- 
proves and multiplies the resources of a single 
state, adds strength and glory to the whole 
union-—for we are emphatically one feofile. Sup- 
pose a citizen of Maine or of Georgia, in the 
best society of London or Paris, where the en- 
terprise and powers and the enlightened applica- 
tion of the resources of nations, as displayed by 
their great public works, is the theme of discus- 
sion, would he not proudly point to the great 
works of New York, as the works of Ais country, 
the glory of Ais nation? andif we speak to day 
of the Susquehanna canal, which touches “the 
pocket nerve,” of a large portion of New York, 
more than half of Pennsylvania, and all Mary- 
land, let our friends in other states remember, 
that we are as ready to turn to them and their 
particular interests, whenever the materials are 
presented for doing so. 

ae ee 
yy A JUDICIOUS APPOINTMENT—Ne- 


ver was there made a more appropriate selec- 
tion, than that of Gren. S. Van RANSELLAER, 
one of the best, and most unostentatious of men, 
and patriots—to preside on the Committee of 
Agriculture, in the House of Representatives.— 
It affords another proof of the knowledge of 
mankind, and the ready adaptation of talent 
and character to particular objects which cha- 
racterises the official acts of the present able 
and discerning Speaker of that body. Agriculture, 
it will be admitted, is the most important con- 
cern which can attract the regard of the Repre- 
sentatives of a free and essentially agricultural 
community—one which ought to predomin- 
ate, and control, if there must be subordina- 
tion and subserviency of one class to another, 
in the order of human affairs; but her advo- 
cates anc followers are so dispersed, and possess 
so little, either of the means or the disposition 
.|to confer, for the concentration of their opi 
sjnions, and the preservation of their power, 


such spirit, as an esfrit du corfis amongst them, 
idence, while other particular classes, that live, 


‘they should keep a bright look out. 


and move, and have their being by the fruits 


importance, and the population concerned there- 
in, the Sessions of Congress would be shortened 
by two thirds of their present duration. The 
existing Committee on Agriculture, will probably 
have little else to do, than to act on the defen. 
sive ; to see that Congress in building up fences 
and providing special guards, to give artificia’ en- 
couragement and protection, to other branche; 
of industry, and to other institutions, does not 
trespass for their materials, on the rights and 
prosperity of the landed interest. 
It must not be supposed that we are opposed 
to giving timely and suitable encouragement to 
domestic industry; on the contrary, let it be 
done promptly and efficiently, and to any exten:, 
when it can be so done as to augment the aggregate 
sum of social comfort and happiness—the only true 
and legitimate object of legislation. On this great 
question our little bark siali sail in the wake of 
the illustrious Helmsman, who guides with so 
much skill and honour our national ship. “| 
recommend, says he, a review of the tariff for 
the purpose of affording such additional protec. 
tion to those articles, which we are frepfared 
to manufacture, or which are more immediate); 
connected with the defence and independence 
of the country.”—What those articles are, “ and 
to what extent this additional protection” should 
be carried, it is for the wisdom of Congress to 
say—all we mean to hint to our friends, the far- 
mers, who are the consumers of imported com- 
modities, andthe true payers of the imposts is, that 
Farmers 
bdonds, as far as we know, are cancelled only 
in one way, and that is by—payirg them; and 
it is easy to see that ina war of legislative, cut 
and thurst, were one to ensue between town 
and country, the concentrated tew, and the dis- 
persed many, where so much depends on acute- 
nesss, union of forces, and perseverance,—the 
clodhopper would stand about the same chance of 
falling uppermost, as would a street-cornc 
dandy, in a rough and tumble fight, with a 
half-horse-half-alligator Kentucky man. 
D0 ee 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 
PRICES CURREN1T—correctep weEEKLN 
Flour, white wheat, super., $6 75—Howar 
street, from wagons, $5 75—fine do. $5 25- 
Wharf, do. $5 50—White wheat, $1 12a 1 151 
1 20—Red do. $1 6to 19—Lawler, $110to 1 12! 
—Washington white, $1 12 to $1 20—Rye, 4210 
45 cts—Old corn, 34 to 35 cts—New do. Jl 
to $2 cts—Whart Oats, 33 cts— wagon Outs, 
374 cts—Beef, 6 cts. per lb—Live Cattle, 
$5 to 5 50, per cwt.—Bacon, hog round, $10—Pork, 
$5 50 to $6 perc. lb. Sto 8 cts. per 1|b.—Mutton, ¢ 0 
5 cts. per lb.—Beans, retail, $1 25, cargo price, $1 
—Peas, retail, 624 cts., cargo price 48 to 50 cts 
—Red Clover Seed, 6--Orchard Grass 
| $2 50—Herds’ Grass do. $2---Timothy do. $/—- 
Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cents—-Whiskey, from 
the wagons, 34 cents per gallon inciuding the 
barrel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32cts—Peach 4. 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, No.1, $6 very dull, No. 2, 
do. $5 do.—Herrings, No. 1, $2 25 per bbl.. very 
dull No. 2, $2 do.-—Fine Salt, 75 cents per bus), 
coarse, do. 70—Ground allum do. 68—Butter, 


1 
GO. 








from the difficulty of procuriug for remittanc« 


four dollars, and we are well assured, that a 


of the plough, readily jconfederate to extend 


(firkin) 12 to 13 cts. per lb—Eggs, 124 cts, pet 
dos.—Hay, $15 per ton—Straw, $10. 
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Internal Lmprovements. 


TUNNEL ACROSS THE RIVER THAMES. 

To discover convenient and efficacious means for 
opening a spacious subterraneous communication be- 
tween the shores of a great river, without occasi- 
oning any obstruction to the havigation, has long 
been a desideratum of considerable importance 
with the public, and in the estimation of scientific 
engineers. The difficulties which have opposed 
themselves to every attempt that has been hitherto 
made to execute a Tunnel under the bed of a ri- 
ver, have been so many and so formidable as to 
have prevented its successful termination in those 
instances where the attempts have been made, 

To propose therefore the formation of a Tunnel 
after the abandonment of these several attempts, 
may appear somewhat presumptuous: on inquiring, 
however, into the causes of failure, it will be found 
that the chief difficulty to be overcome, lies in the 
inefficiency of the means hitherto employed for form- 
ing the excavation upon a large scale. 

In the case of the drift-way made under the 
Thames at Rotherhithe in 1809, the water present 
ed no obstacle for 930 feet ; and when a great body 
of quicksand gave way and filled the drift, the mi- 
ners soon overcame this obstruction, and were able to 
proceed until they were stopped by a second irruption, 
which in a few minutes filled it. Nothing comes 
more Satisfactory in support of the system that is 
adopted here, than the result of the operations that 
were carried under that circumstance, to an extent 
of 1011 feet, and within 150 feet from the opposite 
shore. 

It is to be remarked, that at the second irruption, 
on examining the bed of the river, a hole was dis- 
covered four feet diameter, nine feet deep, with the 
sides perpendicular ;—a proof that the body of quick- 
sand was not extensive ; but what is most remarka- 
able is, that this hole could be stopped mere- 
ly by throwing from above, clay partly in bags and 
other materia/s: and after pumping the water out 
under a head of twenty-five feet of loose ground and 
thirty feet of water, the miners resumed the work, 
and proceeded a little further ; but finding the hole 
at the firsc irruption increased, and the dling over 
the second very much sunk, the undertaking was 
abandoned. 

The character of the plan before us consists in 
the mode of effecting the excavation, by removing 
no more earth than is to be replaced by the body of 
the Tunnel, retaining thereby the surrounding 
ground in its natural state of density and solidity. 

In order so to effect an excavation thirty-four 
feet in breadth by eighteen feet six inches in height, 
the author of this plan proposes to have the body 
of the Tunnel preceded by a strong framing of cor- 
responding dimensions, as represented in the ac- 
companying drawings, and in the model proposed 
to be submitted for inspection. The object of this 
framing is to support the ground, not only in front 
of the Tunnel, but at the same time to protect the 
work of excavation in all directions. The body of 
the Tunnel, which is to be constructed in brick, is 
intended to be fitted close tothe ground ; and in pro- 
portion as the traming is moved forward, so the 
brick work is made to keep pace with it. But as 
this framing could not be forced forward all in one 
body, on account of the friction of its external sides 
against the surrounding earth, it is composed of 
eleven perpendicular frames which admit of being 
moved singly and independently of each other, in 
proportion as the ground is worked away in front 
These several frames are provided with such me- 
chanism as may be necessary to move them forward 
as well as to secure them against the brick-work, 
when they are stationary. It is to be observed, that 
six alternate frames are stationary, while the five 
intermediate ones are left free for the purpose of 
being moved forward, when required ; these in their 


Vou. 5.—39, 





turn, are made stationary for relieving the six al- 
ternate ones, andso on. Thus the progressive move- 
ment of the framing can be effected. 

In order that a sufficient number of hands may 
be employed together, and with perfect security, 
each perpendicular frame is divided into three small 
chambers, which may properly be denominated cells. 
By this disposition, thirty-three men may be brought 
to operate together with mechanical uniformity, and 
quite independent of each other. These cells, which 
are open at the back, present in front against the 
ground a complete shield composed of small boards, 
which admit of being removed and replaced singly 
at pleasure. 

It is in these cells that the work of excavation is 
carriedon. ‘There each individual is to operate on 
the surface opposed to him, as a workman would cut 
out a recess in a wall for the purpose of letting ina 
picce of framing, with this difference only, that in- 
stead of working upon the whole surface, he takes 
out one of the small boards at a time, cuts the ground 
to the depth of a few imches, and replaces the board 
before he proceeds to the next. When he has thus 
gained from three to six inches over the whole sur- 
face, (an operation which it is expected may be 
made in all the cells nearly in the same time,) the 
frames are moved forward, and so much of the brick- 
work added to the body of the Tunnel. ‘Thus in- 
trenched and secure, thirty-three men may ve made 
to carry on an excavation which is 630 feet superfi- 
cial area, in regular order and uniferm quantities, 
with as much facility and safety as if one drift only 
of nineteen feet square was to be opened by one 
man 

The drift carried under the Thames in 1809, 
which was about the size of these cells, and was ex- 
cavated likewise by only one man, proceeded at the 
rate of from four to ten feet per day. Inthe plan 
now proposed, it is not intended that the pro- 
gress should exceed three feet per day, because the 


all the points together. 


amine the nature of the ground we have to go 
through, we observe under the third stratum, which 
has been found to resist infiltrations, that the sub- 
strata to the depth of eighty-six feet are of a na- 
ture that present no obstacle to the progress of a 
Tunnel; we are informed that no water was met 
there. It is therefore, through these substrata that 
it is proposed to penetrate, and to carry the line 
that is to cross the deep and navigable part of the 
river, leaving over the crown of the Tunnel a head 
of earth of trom twelve to seventeen feet in thick- 
ness quite undisturbed, 

Admitting that in descendig to or in ascending from 
that line we should come to a body of quicksand, 
such asthat which was found within about 200 feet 
from the shore, it is then we should find in the com- 
binations of the framing, before described, the means 
that are necessary for effecting, upon a large scale, 
what is practised on a very small one, by miners 
when they meet with similar obstacles. Indeed, 
were it not for the means of security that are resort- 
ved to on many Occasions, mines would inevitably be 
overwhelmed and lost. 


Notwithstanding we may encounter obstacles that 
may retard the daily progress, it is with satisfaction 
we contemplate that every step we take tends to the 
performance and ultimate completion of the object ; 
and if we consider that the body of the Tunnel must 
exceed the length of Waterlo Bridge, it must be 


necessary to complete the undertaking, it would still 
prove to be the most economical plan practicable for 
opening a land communication across a navigable 
river. 


No notice is here taken of the mode of construct- 
ing the descents or approaches into the Tunnel ; 





because whatever form or direction it may be found 


admitted that, if, instead of two years, three were’ 
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necessary to aclopt, it is obvious that no difficul- 
ties oppose themselvés to the accomplishment of 
that part of the work, the expense of which is 
however taken into’account in the estimate. 
Nature of the Ground under the bed of the Ri- 
ver at the Rotherhithe, at a short distance 
below the place now proposed for opening a 
Roadway. 
0. Ft. In. 
1. Stratum consisting of brownclay 9 0 


2. Lvose gravel with a large quantity 
of water ‘ ° ° 26 8 
S. Blue alluvialearthincliningtoclay S 0 
4, Loam é . ; a : ie 
5. Blue alluvial earth inclining to 
clay mixed with shells : s. 6 
6. Calcareous rock, in which are im- 
bedded gravel stones, and so hard 
as to resist the pick-axe, and to 
be broken only by wedges . . 7 6 
7. Light coloured muddy shale, in 
which are imbedded pyrites and 
calcareous stones aes 4 6 
8. Green sand, with gravel and a lit- 
tle water ° ‘ ° ‘ 0 6 
9. Green sand : : 8 4 
63 4 
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We have read with satisfaction the address 
of Jonathan Roberts, Esq. President of the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Society—and we believe that 
eur readers will peruse with much pleasure the 
extracts from it, which we give below. The 
whole address is worthy of its author, who has 
been known to the publick as an able Senator, 
a genuine Republican, and withal, a working 
practical Farmer. Few persons illustrate in 
their mind, deportment, and habits, the theory 
and operation of our free government, more 
happily than the author of this address; be- 
e@ause, in him we see how accessible are the 
highest seats in the halls of power, tothe plain- 
est citizen, relying on his inherent energies 
and personal merit—and how totally unessential 
and inoperative are the accidental advantages 
of birth, and the hollow pageantry of wealth 
in a free government, where every man is com- 
felled to advance himself, by advancing the 
interests of his country. Mr. Receees has, like 
the venerable Pickering, literally alternated the 
duties of national legislation, with the labours 
of the plough, and the fatigues of the harvest 
field; performing all in their place, with honor. 
A considerable portion of the address has been 
omitted, because, though eloquent and interest- 
ing, as the first delivered before the society and, 
as it were, introductory, we have wished to con- 
sult the interest of our readers in general, by 
copying only the most practical parts, or such 
as are of general application. His suggestions 
in regard to imported raw productions, espe- 
cially that of wool, are deserving of particular 
notice, and may induce the Committee of Ag- 
riculture to cut out some work for Congress. ] 

Edit. Am. Far. 
ADDRESS, &c. 

It is in vain to talk of producing much 
beyond what the market demands; that for 
whica there is no sale, will hardly be cultivated; 
many of our products are in little demand, and 
hardly bear the expense of culture; can this 
state of embarrassment be relieved? is a ques- 
tion, the solution of which claims the sober con- 
sideration of the wisest heads. Much has been 
done for commerce and manufactures—but when 
has the agriculture of the middle states shared 








any benefit frem national legislation ?—Yet we 
have grown to be one of the most considerable 
agricultural nations in the world, and this portion 
is not behind in her productions.—This great 
national interest was well content to see com- 
merce cherished as a pursuit that then needed 
it, and as a most valuable mean of prosperity ; 
commerce then winged our products to every 
market. To us, then, every market was open.— 
In many markets, we are now forestalled, and 
this interest inher turn claims regard ; it istime 
to harmonise and conselidate it; it will not seek 
the aid of bounties and premiums, but it hasa 
right to the home market; it is in the power of 
the Congress to secure it without oppressing any 
other interest ; the majority of the state and na- 
tional representatives must ever be elected by 
those interested in the culture of the soil—their 
petitions must be secure of attention, and the) 
legislative power, when it is proper, cannot be) 
slow to interpose. Allow me to repeat that It is) 
just, that those articles in which we abound, | 
should be secured the home demand.—An acci-| 
dental rise in the price at home, or depression! 
abroad, cannot make the importation of such, 
articles, a wise policy; we have, and must con-| 
tinue to have, a full supply of grain. Why then| 
offer facilities for its importation. Countries! 
which, perhaps, at notime grow sufficient for} 
their own consumption, have found it necessary 
to protect the farmer against sudden depressions 
by importation. So far as consumptionis concern-| 
ed, absolute prohibition would seem the better 
policy. Wheat and potatoes of foreign growth 
have soldin our markets at good profits, when, 
the products of our own soil would hardly repay | 
the expense of cultivation. On nothing does, 
prohibitory duties seem so strongly called for! 
as the article of wood. 
in the affairs of nations, which rarely occur, | 
the fine woolled sheep of Spain became transfer-' 





much expense and some of us, perhaps, have| 


to regret it. Practical men at length, be-! 
came engaged in the growing of fine wool. This| 
interest was at first checked by the large im- 
portation of woollen goods, immediately after 
the late peace with Great Britain. It had hard- 
ly begun to revive, when extensive importa- 
tions of wool paralyzed the hopes of the farmer, 
and now seriously threatens the annibilation of 
this precious race of animais. For some time 
wool, the growth of the country, has _ not 
been exchangeable for money; the keeping of 
merino flocks under the best management is al- 
most a total loss; I speak from actual experi- 
ence. Prompt and effectual legislative interfer- 
ence is required for the preservation of this in- 
terest. No exertion ought to be omitted to se- 





price that is needed to encourage the growth 
of wool, but a market at which it may be ex- 
changed for money. 

Farmers are deeply interested in having the 
inspection laws so executed as not to give a 
preference to the products of other states in our 
own markets, as well as those abroad. ‘Time has 
been, when our superfine flour was preferred to 
that of the neighboring states ; lately, however, 
that of New York and Richmond, anc perhaps 
Baltimore too, has been in better demand than 
that of Philadelphia inspection. This inconve- 
nience has not arisen from the want of good 
laws, but from a mistaken policy in executing 
them. It is especially the concern of the pro- 
ducers to keep the standard of inspection as high 
as that of our neighbors. A bad inspection may 
easily disparage our products, but it will be al- 
ways founda difficult task to restore their credit. 
The raising a degraded inspection will be felt 
oppressive, and in the natural order of cause 
and effect, credit once lost cannot be regained 
until it may have been some time deserved. Al- 
most every man knows the value of credit, both 
as it relates to men and things, though it may 
be often less real than fanciful. 

The freedom enjoyed by our citizens in che 
choice of their occupations, forbids us at an 
early time, to look for large investments in the 
cultivation of the soil, for the mere object of 
profit. Centuries are perhaps to pass before our 
farms will be so expensively wrought, or so 
minutely divided, as in the best populated coun- 
tries. Necessity only can press man so closely 
on man, and that necessity cannot early occur in 
so extended aterritory. An exemption from the 
inconveniences of a dense population forms not 
the least valuable item in our rich inheritance. 


By one of those changes |Too much /and, however, brings inconvenience, 


as well as too little. Speaking practically, the 
size of a farm is best regulated by the considera- 


red to our country ;—we all remember at how|tion of what a proprietor can conveniently 


superintend personally. That description of 
persons called managers, are rarely to be met 
with amongst us. Most of those qualified to 
take charge of other people’s business, prefer 
having it of their own. This fact is a gratify- 
ing proof of the freedom and happiness of our 
people, 

‘The true point of excellence in practical hus- 
bandry, is as lar as possible to make the farm 
fertilize itself. Not that it is bad economy to 
buy manure, but that the production of it is the 
only resource for the country at large. The 
collections from stables, and the streets of 
cities, are to be had in comparatively few pla- 
ces. In years past, the demand for produce at 
good prices, and favorable seasons, gave to far- 
mers a return for their capital and labor that 





cure so important an object; an encouraging 


one half than sugar. 
country loudly call for increased duties on for- 
eign woollen fabrics, and onerous ones, at least, 
on the importation of the raw material. In the 
year 1816, our most successfnl manufacturers of 
cotton, despaired of producing goods at the India 
prices ;—but in the short space of seven years, 
what astonishing facilities have been acquired 
in the cotton business, while the raw material 
is still at a good price. Our woollen manufac- 
turers are fast following the success of our cot- 
tons, and the production of the raw material is 
little less important to the middle and eastern 
states, than the growing of cotton and sugar is 





cannot now be looked for. Unproductive seasons 


bounty has long been secured to the growers ot |have been joined to dull markets for several 
sugar, an article, which perhaps we have nojyears. 
means of cultivating to the extent of the home/impoverished fields follow as a consequence. 
demand, while wool, an article we can produce | There is, however, room for an improved eco- 
to any extent, pays iess duty on importation by nomy in the production and collection of manure. 
The best interest of the! Lately a beginning has been made to convert the 


Light crops make lean barn-yards, and 


whole corn plant into a nutritious fodder, or most 
valuable addition to the savings of the barn- 
yard. The advantages resulting from this meth- 
od, it isto be feared, are too little appreciated. 
With less labor I have found it the best method 
of harvesting the crops; it 1s then cured with 
less liability to injury trom autumnal rains. We 
may well doubt, whether we have learned the 
value of this magnificent plant; the crop is one 
of the most certain, and least exhausting to the 
soil, while it is one of the must productive, 
cheaply cultivated, and most useful :—by this crop 
our sward lands are best decomposed and mel- 





to those of the south and west. It isnot ahigh 





lowed. It forms an important item in the course 
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of crops, that must constitute our best husbandry. | 


It may be doubted, if the root cultivation would | 
be held in such high estimation in Great Britain, | 
if this pliant could be matured there; here the 
root culture has been little resorted to as a mean 


sults from their application. Casualties may have no right to despair, where there is nota 
mar the crop immediately following: but benefit! physical impossibility. A liberal premium might 
is sure at last to be realizea. jwell be employed to obtain such an object. 

Farms have been made singularly profitable by; Manual operations are greatly accelerated by 
the cultivation of grass, and their fertility great- properly constructed utensils.” How much has 


for teeding stock ; it is by no means certain, that 


ly increased. Jn this middle region, however, 
the. American farmer would find advantage in 


grass farms are less likely to multiply than in 
engaging deeply in this course of husbandry ;/the interior and remote settlements. Frumenta- 
crops of this kind can only be abundant on grounds!tious crops must remain a leading object with 
heavily, and of course, expensively manured ;!farmershere. A good system of husbandry com- 
they will generally require more labor than the! prebends a varied cultivation, and the keeping of 
corn crops; they are not easily secured from several kinds of stock, The farmis thus made 
frosts in our severe winters, nor can they there-;more productive, less liable to accidental dis- 
fore be fed with perfect cunvenience. So far,!courayements from unfavorable seasons and other 
however, as they can be used as food for cows!causes, and a succession of employment is kept 
giving milk, they form an excellent admixture|up through the year, with fewer occasions of 
with corn meal—but they fall much below the! pressure or relaxation, 

corn crops, in what they add to the savings of | We have been slow to substitute the labor of 
the barn-yard. The potato and the turnip are oxen for that of horses; but the value of the 
the only root crops I have had much experience ox as a laboring animal, is becoming every day 
in cultivating ; I have found them both uncertain better understood. With us the habit of keep- 
in their product, the former an expensive cul-jing large stocks of horses has become inveterate. 
ture, and the latter of little value when abun-'The horse it is true is a burden-vearing, as well 





dant. Neither of them leave the soil in so good 
a state for a succeeding crop, as the corn piant. 

In the course of twenty-five years experience, 
I have found summer fallowing a bad course of 
husbandry, even for a wheat crop, before the 
ravages of the insects made it so precarious a 
culture. By a course of corn, flax, oats or bar- 
ley, wheat or rye, and clover, we have avoided 
failows, and have been enabled to improve our 
soil. 

Farmers can well recollect how beneficially 
gypsum was exhibited asa manure, and that in 
the course of eight or ten years after its gene- 
ral application, the clover afforded neither a 
wholesome summer pasture, nor winter fodder. 
Recourse was then had to the culture of the fi- 
Drous rooted grasses: an evident diminution of 
the ploughed crops followed. Of these grasses, 
timothy was found to be the most productive, 
but the most pernicious to the soil. It was re- 
commended by its kindly commixing with clover, 
but with these qualities, it is in very little esti- 
mation at present among experienced farmers. 
The orchard, ray and herd grasses, appear to 
be entitled to no preference over the native 
grasses of our country; they do not afford so 
rich a sward for the plough.—The clover at 
present seems to have regained its original 
value. The cause of its deterioration or re- 
covery, I pretend not to expiain. 

The use of gypsum for a while superseded 
the use of lime—during that period the soil be- 
came saddened and unproductive. A recurrence 
to its use promises the former results, an open 
and productive soil, The effect of lime on grass 
crops in this second trial, has been scarcely 
less visible and valuable than the effect of plas- 
ter when first applied. This precious mineral 
abounds throughout our country. It forms (lime- 
stone) an essential ingredient in restoring and im- 
proving the fertility of soils. Our farmers well un- 
derstand this, and they now apply it to an extent 
and expense alike creditable to their enterprise 
and intelligence. But to realize its full benefit, 
it must be accompanied with moderate dressings 
from the barn-yard, at periods from seven to 
nine years. Tokeep grounds long in grass with- 
out plentiful top dressings will be found an un- 
profitable husbandry. I have experienced it to 


las adraught animal, which the ox isnot. In 
ismaii farms they cannot both be kepi, and the 
horse is justly preferred. ‘This reason will not 
hold in larger ones. It is not casy for those who 
have not witnessed it to conceive how much 
more cheaply the ox can be kept than tne horse. 
When the former becomes unfit for labor his va- 
lue is but little diminished. It is not so with the 
latter; he becomes useless. It should be our 
care to breed oniy good horses, diminish their 
numbers, and substitute oxen for the draught 
drudgery of the tarm. We are too little ac- 
quainted with the sagacity and docility of this 
animal, and how profitably he can be employed. 
Our prejudices are strong against him. He is 
considered the emblem ot dulness and inactivity. 
But his degradation is a consequence of our ig- 
norance, inattention and neglect. ‘The ancient 
Egyptians chose him as an emblem of deity— 
what an homage to his usefulness! I inherit no- 
thing from my father 1 value more than the pre- 
ference he taught me to feel for the employ- 
ment of the ox; nor can I hope to leave a better 
inheritance to my children. Experience has 
convinced me he will perform as much labor as 
the horse—in heavy plough draft he is greatly 
preferable. The exhibition of his performances 
here will give him that estimation he deserves. 
The driver and himself will not continue to be 
the object of the world’s dread laugh. He will 
rank with the farmer as one of his most valuable 
animals. 

In practical husbandry the expense of labour 
is a cardinal consideration. Since the year 1818, 
farmers have very sensibly felt that labour has 
been much dearer than produce. We cannot 
speedily look for their equadzation: a mitiga- 
tion of this effect may be sought in some de- 
gree by improved implements. Those who have 
used the drag-rake can attest its value in lessen- 
ling the expense, and facilitating the gathering, 
lof that important article, hay. The revolving 
rake of Pennock and Peirce, is a most valua 
ble improvement o! that useful machine. An 
‘ingenious application of animal labor in the cut- 
iting of grass, has been effected. Of its practi- 
cal utility I cannot speak, not having seen the 
machine in operation. It it can be adapted to 
;common farm purposes, it would rank the inven- 











jbeen gained by substituting the steel hay fork, 
jinstead of those formerly used. The scythe is 
improving from year to year—not so with the 
sickle—thirty years ago it was better than it is 
now. Of all the utensils on the farm, the plough 
and the harrow are. of primary importance. It 
is not very obvious that either of them are sus- 
ceptible of much further improvement. It is 
desirable to ascertain, and bring into use, in 
the variety of existing models, those that will 
perform the requisite operations with the least 
possible force. Thisis within the range of our 
objects. The influence of habit is so strong, 
that it is difficult to get inventions into use, even 
when their utility had been demonstrated. How 
many years elapsed after steam power was ap- 
plied to propel boats, before it could be brought 
into general use. He who succeeded in this 
will be better remembered than the discoverer. 
The rake drawn by animal power, is yet com- 
paratively in little use. Inno way can this soci- 
ety effect more good, than in accumulating and 
demonstrating, by actual operation, the utility 
of inventions calculated to facilitate the labors of 
husbandry and rural employments. 

Household industry comprehends an essential 
interest in rural economy. It is the department 
in which the influence of that sex, to whom 
we are bound by the strongest ties of love and 
gratitude, is most conspicuous—it is the link 
which connects them with our exhibitions—it is 
the scene where the thrift, the ingenuity, the 
taste and intelligence of woman, has full latitude 
of operation. How many comforts, how many 
enjoymeuts are accumulated ? how many endear- 
ments are secured, by raising her to her proper 
elevation? A community will be formed, refined, 
and happy, in proportion as woman is secure of 
respect. Kmployment is ever the shield of in- 
nocence, and the nurse of virtue. In a farmer’s 
house it isthe best maxim, to make what you 
can, even when foreign commodities are most 
depressed. Who would not prefer having their 
spinner, their dyer, their clothier, for their 
neighbors, rather than ina foreign land? Inde- 
pendently of all interested considerations, we must 
delight to cultivate an interchange of kindnesses 
and mutual good. officers. How much must life 
languish whete they are wanted? Our young 
people, who do not inherit farms, may in these 
pursuits commence life as heads of families, 
and end it as cultivators of the soil. But there are 
seasons in which the farmer needs their assis- 
tance in his business. They will be found ever 
ready to lend it. Agriculture must languish 
where it cannot, at intervals, bring tradesmen to 
aid in itslabors. It is not in relation to the com- 
forts of families only, that household manufac- 
tures deserve high regard and consideration: 
they are of essential importance to national 
prosperity. The community whose time is the 
most carefully and usefully employed, will be 
ithe most flourishing. Where there is no house- 
hold manufactures, much time will be consumed 
to little purpose, and much expense must ac- 
‘crue, to purchase that which is not produced. 
‘The wealth sent abroad for foreign conveniences, 





be advisable to plough the third or fourth year.jtor deservedly among the benefactors of his/as things now are, will slowly, perhaps not at all 
The extent to be put under the plough, must be;country. Nothing is more wanted than the ap-/return. ‘hus the nation will become impover- 


proportioned to the resources of the barn-yard 


{plication of animal labor in the cutting of grain. 


lished. National penury must militate against 


or the manuresobtainable. Ploughed crops will jt is the business on the farm which requires;individual and domestic happiness. It is a point 
ever exhaust the soil, and the farmer should be|the most expedition, and it is always the mostof sound policy, to nourish a taste for household 


prepared to retain or improve its fertility. expensive labor, Such an invention can be no-manufactures—it is for the 


ladies to facilitate 


Dressings from the barn door are never doubt-,easy task, or the ingenuity of our fellow citi-/and effect: their establishment. Teach them it 
ful in their effects. Disappointment never re-/zens would, ere this, have effected it. But we jis for their country’s good, and they will do 
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their duty. They will not be slow tolearn, when 
their fathers, their husbands, their lovers, be 
come their teachers. 

But, gentlemen, I am too long delaying the 
closing operation of the occasion. ‘The distribu 
tion of premiums, though the last will not be 
the least pleasing part of our duty; the more 
especially as they will fall where well deserved. 
This exhibition, 1 am happy to believe, has 
been gratifying, in a high degree, to all who have 
witnessed it. Such perfection in the form and 
qualities of animals, to be believed, must be 
witnessed. Our farmers cannot, will not, con- 
tinue to nourish the inferior races, when so much 
better are obtainable. I cannot but think it is 
for the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, in 
the close of their first year’s labor, to have goed 
reason to hope for a long career of usefalness. 

I cannot omit expressing the high gratifica- 
tion the Society feel, in the evidence they have 
now received of the approbation of their fellow 
citizens, of the undertaking they have embark- 
ed in; nor of offering the sincere thanks of the 
Society to Mr. Evans, for his public spirited ex- 
ertions to accommodate the exhibition; and to 
the gentlemen of the neighborhood, who have 
so hospitably co-operated with him. To the 
committee of arrangement, for their untiring 
diligence and the perfect success with which 
they have executed their arduous and delicate 
duties, as well asto the various committees of 
examination, and the gentlemen who have kind- 
iy afforded their services to assist them, the 
thanks of the Society are justly due, and sin- 
cerely tendered. 


a () 
REPLY TO MR. LOWRY’S ENQUIRY 


About the symptoms &'c. in cases of Glanders, 
amonget horses, fiublished in last Farmer. 





GLANDERS. 


A contagious disease, peculiar to the horse, the 
ass, and the mule. Glanders often attack hor- 
ses that are in good condition, and so little is 
their general health sometimes affected by the 
disease, that I have often known glandered hor- 
ses continue their work for four or five years 
without any interruption, except from lameness 
or other accidents. For more than ten years I 
have had the care of several teams of glandered 
horses, which were regularly worked from Exe- 
tertoPlymouth. Every precaution was of course 
observed to prevent mischief; detached stables 
were provided at every place where they halted ; 
and the greatest care taken to prevent their hav- 
ing “7 kind of communication with other hor- 
ses. he time a glandered horse continued fit 
for work varied considerably ; in many instances, 
they have appeared strong, and worked regular- 
ly for four or five years ; sometimes only a few 
months ; most commonly, however, they lasted 
two or three years. They rarely died of the 
disease, for as soon as they became incapable of 
continuing their labour so as to earn the expense 
or value of their keep, they were destroyed.— 
The proprietor having a great number of horses 
working on other roads, whenever one of them 


recruits became more and more scarce, and it 
was found necessary, asa glandered horse fell off, 
to replace him by one that was free from the dis 

ease : at length very few glandered horses re- 
mained, and at this time there is not one left.— 
During the time I attended these glandered 
teams, I was employed for about two years by 
anether proprietor of wagons, who also kept a 
glandered team: here the stables and general 
management of the horses were but indifferent, 
the work too hard for their keep and condition, 
that is, they were not fed so well, or in any res- 
pect so well treated as the horses before noticed ; 
the consequence was_ they increased rather than 
diminished, and became unfit for work in a much 
shorter time ; many of them became farcied as 
well as glandered. The above circumstances are 


larged, and the progres: of the disease in such 
cases is generally rapid. 

Method of distinguishing glanders from some 
other diseases which may be mistaken for it.—In 
catarrh or cold there is often a discharge from 
both nostrils ; but it is attended with cough, dul- 
ness of the eyes, and general indisposition, which 
isnot the case in glanders. In strangles, there 
is frequently a discharge from the nostrils, and a 
swellingunderthe jaws. Here also the discharge 
proceeds from both nostrils, the matter is gene- 
rally of a whitish colour like the matter of an 
abscess. The swelling under the jaw is more 
diffused than in glanders, it is also tender, be- 
comes gradually larger, and at length suppurates 
and bursts ; soon after this happens, the horse 
gets well. Strangles are also attended with ge- 





stated merely for the purpose of showing, that 


neral indisposition, dulness of the eyes, and 


the following observations on glanders are|cough; and not unfrequently before the swelling 
grounded on experience ; andit may not be im-/suppurates, there is considerable difficulty in 
proper to add, that, previous to this, the disease'swallowing. Chronic catarrh or mesenteric 
particularly engaged my attention, during the'consumption is often mistaken for glanders.— 
seven years I had the honor to serve as veterina-' From sudden changes of temperature, that is, 
ry surgeon in the Royal Dragoons. ‘by suffering a horse to stand in a cold wind or rain 
There are two kinds of glanders ; the mild after being heated by exercise, the lungs may be 
and the virulent, or the chronic and acute.—The affected with a chronic kind of inflammation, ac- 
symptoms of mild glanders are, a discharge of companied by a similar affection of the mucous 
matter from one or both nostrils, and a swelling membrane lining the nostrils and windpipe. In 
of the glands or kernels under the jaw. When this case the horse generally falls off in flesh and 
the discharge of matter is from one nostril only, strength, the coat becomes dry and rough, and 
which is often the case, the glands on the same the skin sticks close to the ribs. The horse has 
side enly of the under jaw-bone are affected.— commonly a tolerable appetite. There is a dis- 
The matter discharged from the nostril is not of charge of matter from the nostrils, and a swel- 
a whitish colour and cream-like consistence, as ling ot the glands under the jaw. As the disease 
it usually is from an abscess, or from strangles; proceeds, tubercles are formed in the lungs, and 
it has rather a glairy appearance, and sticks the mesenteric glands become enlarged. The 
about the upper lip and exterior part of the nos- tubercles gradually increase in size, at length 
tril. The discharge is seldom so considerable as'are inflamed and suppurate, the lacteals are 
in strangles or violent colds. There is no cough, completely obstructed, and the animal dies. (see 
and the general health does not appear in any de-| Consumption.) This is usually the progress and 
gree affected: the horse feeds well, is lively,'termination of the disease when the animal is 
and continues in good condition. On inspecting neglected, or often exposed to the cause which 
the nostrils, ulceration is seldom observed, nor|originally produced the complaint. There is of- 
has the matter which is discharged any offensive |ten considerable difficulty in distinguishing the 
smell ; yetthis has by many been considered as earlier stages of this disorderfrom ylanders. In 
a distinguishing mark of glanders. The disease ,one circumstance, however, there is a material 
often continues in this stage a considerable time, difference. The former has never been known, 
particularly when the patient is of a hardy con-/|I believe, to be communicated to other horses 
stitution, was in good condition at the time he standing and feeding with the patient ; whereas 
was attacked, and is not over-worked and badly it is a weil established fact that glanders are con- 
fed. But when it attacks horses that are pent up tagious, as will be presently shown. This cir- 
in hot close stables, employed in violent exertion, cumstance led me in a former publication (see 
and when over heated exposed to rain and cold|vol. iii, Veterinary Medicine, p. 40.) to propose a 
winds, and particularly if worked beyond their) tes¢ for distinguishing glanders from other dis- 


condition and strength, the progress of the dis- 
order is usually more rapid, and the first symp- 
toms are generally of a formidable appearance ; 
hence it is, that stage-coach and post horses are 
often so violently attacked, and that in such hor- 
ses, the virulent or acute glanders, sometimes 
accompanied by farcy, are most frequently met 
with. In virulent glanders there is generally a 
considerable discharge often from both nostrils, 
and the glands under the jaw are much enlarged. 
The inner parts of the nostrils are commonly ul- 
cerated, and when the matter has an offensive 
smell, or is mixed with blood, though the ulcers 
cannot be seen, there can be no doubt of their 
existence in the higher parts of the nostrils.— 





became glandered, he was sent to the glandered 
teams, andby such recruits the strength of these 
teams was kept up for many years. It ig worthy 


| When the disease has become thus virulent, there 
jis generally a falling off in strength and flesh, 
respiration is often impeded by the matter and 


of remark, that when the superintendence of the ulceration within the nostrils, abscesses form in 
horses, from which the glandered teams princi-|the lungs, and the horse sinks under the com- 
' pally derived their reinforcements, devolved onjplaint. ‘The disease is sometimes preceded by 
a person who had been convinced by some deci langour, weakness, loss of flesh, a dry staring 
sive experiments that the disease was emseiovnltens and tight skin, aud want of appetite, In 


and who was scrupulously careful in separating|this declining state the horse may continue, two 
a horse from others as soon as the slightest sus-jor three weeks; at length there is a copious dis- 
picion arose of his being infected, from that time|charge from the nostrils, the glands become en- 





jenses. Since that time I have given it a further 
trial, and the result has fully confirmed what 
was there said of it. The best mode, perhaps, 
of explaining this subject will be to relate the last 
case in whichit wasemployed. March 23, 1816, 
I was desired to examine a mare that. was said 
to have the strangles coming on: there was a 
considerable enlargement of the gland on one 
side of the under jaw, and a small discharge of 
matter from the corresponding nostril. The 
proprietor was informed that it was very unlike 
strangles, as there was neither cough nor dulness 
of the eyes: in short the mare appeared to be in 
perfect health and in good condition. ‘The swel- 
ling was blistered and some medicine given.— 
About a fortnight after this I found the mare 
precisely in the same state; but about a week 
before I found that a pony, which stood mext the 
mare,- had had a discharge from the nostril and a 
swelling under the jaw for some time ; but here 
the gland wasnot much enlarged, the discharge 
was inconsiderable, and he was in perfect health 
and condition. I discovered also, that the pro- 
prietor of these horses had lost a horse from 
glanders about twelve months before, but the 
place where this occurred was at a considerable 
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distance from his present residence ; and no kind an established fact, that a considerable time may 
of communication was known to have taken place elapse after the reception of the poison, before 
between that horse and those now affected.—|the glanderous symptoms make their appear- 
When a sound horse was put into the glan- 
served. The proprietor became anxious to as-'dered teams, I have several times noticed the 


Another week elapsed, and no alteration was ob- 


certain whether it was glanders or not, as he was 
determined to destroy them if it proved to be 
that disease. As the mare was of considerable 
value, 1 proposed the fest, which was assented 


to; and ahealthy young ass about two vears old, 
was purchased for the purpose: a little of the’ 


hair, about the middle of the ass’s neck, was cut 


off on Loth sides, so as to leave a bare space; 


about the size of adollar' A small lancet was 
then introduced under the cuticle from above 
downward, but soas tocause afew drops of blood 
to appear ; the same was done ~a the other side 
the neck. Some matter was then taken from the 
mare’s nose and introduced by means of a small 
thin slip of wood, about the size and form of the 
lancet, into the orifice on the right side of the 
neck. Some matter was then taken from the 

ony’s nose, and inserted with a fresh slip of wood 
into the orifice on the left side. The ass had no 
communication with the suspected horses, but 
was kept in a different stable, and had a clean 
bucket todrink from. Two days after the ope- 
ration the inoculated part on both sides wasswol- 
jen and very tender: the next day the swelling 
was found to have increased considerably, and 
corded veins, (lymphatics, see /arcy,) as farriers 
term them, were seen pruceeding from the inocu- 
lated parts, on both sides. The scabs being remov- 
ed, the inoculated parts were found to have become 
large foul ulcers of a peculiar appearance ; these 
gradually spread. Small tumours resembling 
farcy buds appeared on the corded lymphatics ; 
these burst and became foul ulcers. About a 
week after the operation, a discharge was ob- 
served from the left nostril, and two or three 


; days after the glands under the jaw on the same 


side were a little swollen. The discharge from 
the left nostri] and the swelling of the glands 
gradually increased, and in ‘little more than a 
fortnight the animal was decidedly glandered.— 
There was not the least discharge from the right 
nostril, nor were the glands on that side affected 
The ass was now destroyed. The membrane 
lining the partition of the nostrils on the left side 
was much ulcerated; on the right side there 
were no ulcers, but the membrane appeared 
redder than usual. There was a small quantity 
of matter in the left frontal sinus, and the honey- 
comb process of the ethmoid bone was highly in- 
flamed. On the right side these parts were 
healthy. On passing the hand over the surface 
of the lungs, small tubercles were felt. The ass 
fed and drank well to the last ; but the ulcers 
had spread considerably. In this case the con- 
stitution was more speedily affected than we gene 
rally finditto be. In some instances a month has 
elapsed, and in one case it was two months nearly, 
before the horse was decidedly glandered. A 
young ass appears to be the best subject for the 
experiment, being more readily affected than a 
horse. That glanders are a contagious disease, 
is, I believe, universally admitted by those who 
have duly investigated the subject. But Mr. 
Coleman, and many eminent practitioners, are 
of opinion, that it is often produced by other cau 
ses than contagion ; particularly by sudden chan- 
ges of temperature, and confinement in close 
stables. It must be admitted that glanders have 
often occurred, when it caunot be ascertained 
that the horse has any time been exposed tocon- 
tagion ; but it should be recollected, that he may 
have been inadvertently so exposed, that is, he 
may have been fed in the same stall, and been 
watered from the same bucket, which had be- 


fore been used for a glandered horse; and it is 
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length of time he remained free from the dis- 
ease. The shortest time I recollect was between 
two and three weeks; more commonly it was 
jrom one month to two, and in some instances 
they have escaped it altogether. The last sound 
horse that was sent to the glandered team was 
about twenty years old, but of a hardy constitu- 
tion. I have frequently examined him ; and 
though he had, when I last saw him, been more 
than six months working and feeding with glan- 
dered horses, and drinking out of the same 
trough, he had not the slightest symptom of the 
disease. Asto the manner in which glanders are 
communicated, there have been various opinions: 
I have proved, however, that it is not by any 
invisible vapours or effluvia that escape from the 
diseased horse, or by the glanderous matter be- 
ing applied to the nostril, an opinion that very 
generally prevails. I havenot, it istrue, obtain- 
ed any direct or positive proof from my experi- 
ments, that it is by swallowing glanderous mat- 
ter the disease is communicated ; yet there ap- 
pears to be no other way in whic. it can be ac- 
counted for. According to Mr. St. Bel, the first 
professor of the veterinary college, “the virus 
(glanderous matter) mixed with a little flour, 
given tothree horses for the space of a week, 
communicated the disease to the youngest in the 
space of a month; the two others did not sicken 
till some time after.” I observed in the third 
volume of my 7reatise on Veterinary Medicine, 
published nearly five years ago, “ after having 
paid considerable attention to the subject, I have 
not been so fortunate as to discover a remedy 
for glanders ; nor has it ever come to my know- 
ledge, that any other practitioner has been more 
sucgessful. Mr. Coleman has devoted much 
time and attention to the subject; I believe he 
has tried without success every method and medi- 
cine that he himself could devise, or that could 
be suggested by others, Many other practition- 
ers have been no less industrious, and equally 
unsuccessful. With such authorities as these, I 
think no one will hesitate ia admitting that the 
glanders have hitherto proved incurable.” Since 
that time I have continued my attention to the 
subject, but have found no reason for altering 
my opinion. I have certainly heard of some in- 
fallible remedies, and have read a book, the pro- 
tessed object of which is to show, that glauders 
are not, as Mr. Coleman teaches, a disease 
“highly infectious,” (Mr. Coleman says the dis- 
ease is contagious, that is, propagated vy con- 
tact,) “and to rescue from neglect and prema- 
ture death a valuable animal, which in all pro- 
bability under proper treatment might be pre- 
served.” This book contains eight prescriptions 
for glanders. The efficient medicines they con- 
tain have been repeatedly and unsuccessfully 
tried many years ago. In the first we have too 
or three drams of sulphat of copper (blue vitriol :) 
in the second there is an addition of half a dam 
of calomel: in the third one dram of calomel 
and half a dram of opium: in the fourth one 
scruple or half adram of sublimate and one dram 
of opium: in the iifth half 2 dram or a dram of 
Ethiop’s mineral (the usual dose is about an 
ounce) and half adram of opium: inthe sixth 
one dram of white arsenic and half an cunce of 
assafetida: in the seventh twodrams of arsenic, 
six drams of columbo root, and half adram of 


iron (salt of steel,) one ounce of bark, and half a 
dramof opium. Qui vult, &'c. From what has 
been said on this subject it may be inferred, that 





opium: in the eighth two drams of sulphat of 








the most effectual mode of prevention consists in 
separating a suspected horse from others; and 
being particularly careful, that sound horses 
have no possible oppoi:tunity of swallowing glan- 
derous matter, which imay be dropped upon hay 
or corn, upon the litter, or ina trough of water, 
or upon the manger, or parts of the stable 
which horses sometimes are aptto lick. The 
most effectual method of purifying a glandered 
stable is to cleanse it thoroughly, and fumigate 
it. (See Fumigation.) A more particular ac- 
count of glanders may be found in the third vo- 
lume of Veterinary Medicine. 
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From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository 
and Journal, Vol. vii. ‘ 





RINGING THE BARK OF FRUIT TREES. 


bservations on, and details of, some expfieri- 
ments in ringing the bark of fruit and other 
treesand filanis, By Josefth Sabine, Lsq. F. R. 
S.G'c Secretary. Read March 21, 1820, 


The publication of the papers, on ringing the 
branches of fruit trees, by Dr. Noehden, in the 
second volume of the transactions, has directed 
the attention of several Fellows of the Society, 
and other persons, to the subject. The results 
of these experiments, which have been commu- 
nicated to me, appear to be of sufficient impor- 
tance to be collected together ; as they will serve 
as guides to those who may wish to make further 
trials, and will assist in ascertaining the causes, 
of the variety of effects, which appear to attend 
the operation on different plants. 

The practice of ringing or circumcising the 
branches of fruit trees, in order to make them 
yield more produce, is not novel ; it is not sta- 
ted to be so, in the papers alluded to ; but though 
occasionally used, it does not appear that much 
enquiry has been made, to discover the most ad- 
vantageous method, or the proper seasons, for 
performing the operation, nor have any reasons 
\been distinctly assigned why it should be so par- 
\ticularly successful in some instances, and so 
‘entirely devoid of benefit, in others. The pro- 
iduction of a greater crop of fruit, is the most 
important of the advantages expected to emsue 
from ringing: thisincrease must, of course, arise 
‘from an additional number of blossoms, and in 
‘some cases, from blossoms, that would not have 
existed in the ordinary course of nature, without 
ithe intervention of ringing ; the formation of 
flowers, is therefore, the point to be looked to, 
in considering the application of the practice — 
jin those trees where the blossom buds are pro- 
duced on the wood of the preceding year, it is 
not to be expected that the operation will have 
any effect on the quantity of produce, in the year 
in which the rings are cut ; and it is on trees of 
this character, that ringing has been chiefly 
practised. On the contrary, in those trees which 
preduce the flowers on the present year’s wood, 
(though not much has yetbeen learned from ex- 
periment, with respect to them) the effect of the 
ringing will be seen immediately. 

The interruption of the passage of the de- 
scending sap, by the incision in the bark, causes, 
in some cases, an alteration in the quality and 
appearance of the fruit. In many instances, in 
the first produce after the operation ; it 1s con- 
siderably increased in size, on the ringed branch- 
es ; it is also ripened earlier in the season, and 
that circumstance is accompanied, with very ex- 
traordinary improvement, in those colours of 
the skin, which indicate full maturity. ‘Takiag 
therefore into consideration the expectation of a 
change both in the quantity and quality of the 
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fruit, it will be obvious that the spring is the but in 1819, they did not produce a single apple, 
most proper period to cut the rings ; the bark is excepton a ringed branches, which then afford- 
then very readily detached, and the work may ed a good crop, but the fruit, though very beau- 
therefore be done with greater ease at that sea-\tiful, were not so splendid in appearance as in 
son. With respect tothe width of the incision the former year, and the French crabs were not 
it must be recollected that the separation of the;larger than usual. Mr. Twamley has observed 
communication of the bark,in every case, though|that the rings made in horizontally trained 
in some more than others, materially affects the| branches do not so readily close up as those on 
health and vigour of the branch. Aslongas the!upright growing ones; and he found an advan- 
separation is kept up,* solong may the formation) tage in protecting the exposed part of the wood 
of additional blossom buds be expected : but the|at the ring with grafting clay. Mr. Hunt of 
restoration of the communication, which will be Stratford-upon-Avon, having observed Mr. 
the consequence of the union of the bark, from} l'wamley’s success, tried the same _ experi- 
the opposite sides of the ring, puts an cnd to the;}ments with trees in his own garden, in 1819, 
whole of that unnatural process, which the in-|particularly upon the Ribston pippin, the nonpa- 
terruption had occasioned. It is therefore re-jreil, and scarlet nenpareil. He made his rings 
quisite, that the bark should be separated, pwd quarter of an inch wide, at the end of April 
the entire season, in which the ring is made,/and beginning of May, and in the winter covered 
more especially in those trees, where anincrease|the open rings with clay and cowdung. The 
of the succeeding year’s bloom, is intended to/Kibston pippin filled up its rings more rapidly 
be produced ; but it is not advisable,in any case,|than the other kinds; in consequence, as I sup- 
to keep the ring open for a long period ; the de-|pose, of its being more vigorous in its general 
posit of alburnum, at the upper edge of the habit. The fruits of all in comparison with the 
ring, caused by the stoppage of the passage of produce from the unringed branches, were, ex- 





i. a ex ees hae 
Ihe branches of plum and cherry trees sus. 


tain injury and become cankered by ringing ; but 
as they are always free blowers, an increase of 
blossom by artificial means is not wanted to make 
them produce-fruit. The same observation js 
applicable to peach and nectarine trees; so that 
all the stoned fruits cultivated in this country 
must be excluded from the list of trees on which 
ringing may be usefully performed. 

Vines are much benefitted by ringing ; their 
blossom is produced on the shoots of the same 
year, in sufficient plenty : for additional blos- 
som, the use, therefore, of ringing, is not re. 
quired, but increase of size, early ripening, and 
improvement of flavour in the grapes, all result 
from ringing. Mr. Williams, in a paper on the 
subject, in the first volume of the Transactions, 
has sufficiently described the mode of proceed- 
ing with the vines for this purpase. 

In none of the experiments, the termination of 
which I have yet become acquainted with, has 
success attended the operation of ringing the Fig 
tree. The branches whick have been circum- 


‘cised have put forth on the young wood, abun- 
the descending sap, increases the size and weight) clusive of the additional quantity, either altered in’ 


dance of small Figs, such being in fact, the flow- 


of the branch, in that place, so much, whilst! 
the under part, remains of its original size, that 
itis very liable to be broken short off, at the ring, 
if the bark be suffered to remain long disunited. 

Having taken this general view of the subject, 
I proceed to the consideration of the application 
of the practice to the different kinds of fruit 
trees, as far as my own observation, or the ex- 
periments of those with whom I have corres- 
ponded relative to it will enable me. 

All apple trees form an abundance of addition- 
al flower buds, in consequence of ringing ; butif 
the ring be wide, the ringed branches, especial- 
ly young ones, speedily become sickly ; it is 
therefore advisable, with them not to cut rings 
of greater width, than what will be closed up, 
at the end of the same season, or early if the 
following year; besides, it seems that the im- 
provement in size and beauty, is obtained chiefly 
in the first year of the ringing, therefore the 
rings of apple trees certainly should not exceed 
a quarter of an inch in width, on strong branches, 
and they should be narrower on small and weak 
shoots. Fresh branches on the same tree, ought 
to be annually ringed, and thus a succession of 
produce be uninterruptedly kept up. 

Mr. Twamiey of Warwick, exhibited, to the 
Society, inthe autumn of 1818, some specimens 
which fully illustrate the practice of ringing ap- 
ple trees. Inthe spring of 1818, he ringed se- 
veral espalier trees, sume of which were the 
Minshull crab, the Court-pendu apple, and the 
French crab ; the two former produced some of 
the most remarkable specimens of the kind, from 
the ringed branches, as to beauty, which per- 
haps were ever seen; the colours being most 
brilliant, whilst the apples from the unringed 
branches of the same trees, had their usual ap- 
pearance ; but the size of neither of these kinds 
was altered, whilst the French crabs from the 
ringed branches, were enlarged in an extraordi- 
nary degree, as well as improved in appearance. 
The same trees in 1818, had borne great crops 
on every branch, whether ringed or unringed ; 

* Since this paper was read to the Society, Mr. 
Hiilliams, of Pitmaston, has mentioned to me, 
that @ ligature on the brurtth, by a waxed string 
tied tight'y round it, early in May, produces 
nearly the same effect of ringing. In this case, 
although the downward /ow of sap, from the 
leaf is in some measure firevented, the alburnum 
ts not injured by exposure to the air, and there is 
less obstruction given to the ascending safi, so that 





size or in colour, but did not keep so weil ; and/er of the tree, which subsequently enlarges and 
Mr Hunt thought them inferior in flavour, which, becomes the fruit, when ripe. This production 
is the natural consequence of the increase in size.jof fruic has even been effected, in trees which 
The Ribston pippins, from unringed branches, |had not attained sufficient age to throw it out na- 
were of a pale greenish yellow, and averaged ‘turally inthe regular course, but in such cases, 
eight inches in circumference ; those from ringed 'the crop has fallen off, without ripening. Lhe 
branches, were of a rich golden colour, with|branches of the Fig tree suffer by ringing ; the in- 
brilliant red streaks on the exposed side, andicision should, therefore, when made, be very 
were ten inches in circumference. The nonpa-|narrow, to admit of speedy closing, it not beiny 
reil tree, (usually called the gree: nonpareil)jnecessary for the production of the blossom, 
was trained to a wall, and its produce, conse-/( which is formed onthe young wood,) to keep i: 
quently, was all large; but those from the rin-/so long opened, as is required in other fruit trees, 








the health of the branch is preserved. 


ged branches, were highiy improved in colour,! 


and measured twelve inches round. In the scar- 
let nonpareil there was no difference in colour,* 
but those from ringed branches, measured ten 
inches in circumference, while those from “un- 
ringed branches, measured ouly eight. 


Pear trees do not suffer so much from ringing, 
as apple trees ; the ring, though kept open, does 
not appear to induce weakness, so speedily: the 
ringed branches donot make shoots in such pum- 
bers, nor in such vigour, but they retain their 
health, sufiicient for all “purposes of produce, 
many years. Indeed, so little injury is done to 
pear trees by ringing, that several branches can 
be kept cut at one time, without danger, and a 
continuance of crop, may be ensured, by occa- 
sionally taking out a branch which may have be 
come decayed, and replacing it with new wood. 
in heaithy and clean shoots, the bark of pear 
trees, soon restores itself over the ring, unless 
it iscut very wide. ‘The effect of ringing them 
i$ a certain production of blossom buds, so much 
so, that even young trees may be brought into 
bearing, by this means. Mr. T'wamley, in the 
spring of 1818, ringed a branch of a young and 
luxuriant Jargonelle pear tree, which had been 
planted only two years; the ring closed itself at 
the end of the summer; but the branch next 
year blossomed and brought to perfection four 
good pears, (shooting vigorously also) when no 
other part of the tree showed the least appear- 
ance of bloom, and evenin the present spring it 
shows two branches of blossom, which are the 
only ones upon the tree. Mr. Kemple mentions 
that he had increased the size ot pear trees by 
ringing: this is most probable, but an instance 
of it has not occurred to my observation. 





* The scarlet nonpareils from ringed branches 
in Mr. Twamiley’s garden, were, however, much 
more brilliant in colour, than the other afifiles on 
the same tree. 


‘The preceding are all instances of the effect: 
of ringing in the production of fruit: but as these 
incisions in the bark cause the formation of flow- 
er buds, when none, or only afew, would other- 
wise have appeared, the practice may be exten- 
sively and usetully applied to ornamental shrubs 
and plants, which do not readily blossom. I be- 
lieve this use of ringing has not betore occurred 
to the advocates of the practice, and as I am ac- 
quainted with some cases of perfect success, it 
will be worth while to enumerate them, in order 
to induce to further trials. 

Mr. William Baxter, gardener to the Comte 
de Vandes, at Bayswater, has given me the par- 
ticulars of three experiments, made in the 
spring of 1818, which fully answered his expec- 
tations. ‘The first was with a Waratah Camel- 
lia, which he had never been able to make fiower ; 
he cut a ring rour.| the stem; so close to the 
root, that he was able to cover the incision with 
the mould of the pot, in which the plant grew ; 
the ring closed at the end of the year, and the 
plant remained in good health, but made rather 
short shoots, on which an abundance of flower 
buds were formed, and these blossomed perfect- 
ly in the following spring. The second experi- 
ment was ona plant of Aubletia Tibourbou, in 
the stove ; the ringed branch speedily broke into 
flower ; it was the first blossoin which the plant 
had yielded, but its other branchesdid not blow ; 
the ringed branch is still alive, and its bark 
nearly reunited. The third experiment was on 
branches of Pyrus spectabilis; those which were 
ringed produced last spring, abundance of splen- 
did flowers, which were succeeded by ripe fruit ; 
and they are now again full of blossom buds, the 
other branches showing \ittle promise of bloom. 

In addition to the above, I can state, that one 
branch of the Passiflora alata, in Messrs. Loddi- 
ges’ stove, was ringed, in 1818; in two months 
after it produced flowers; it also did the same 
abundantly last year, whilst another branch 





which remained unringed, was entirely unprodus. 
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tive, in both seasons. Mr. George Loddiges, in 
giving me this account, mentioned, that he had 
tried the same experiment, with other Passiflo- 
ras, and with some stove plants, but that he had 
not sueceeded. His failure may probably in 
some cases be attributed to his having made the 
rings too narrow; in the soft stemmed plants, 
which he ringed, the bark would reunite very 
rapidly, and if the separation is not kept open, 
sufficiently long, the desired effect will not be 
produced. 


J 


Selections from late numbers of the London Far- 
mer’s Journal, received at the office of the 
American Farmer. 

ON CUTTING GRAIN. 

On Cutting Grain earlier than usual, in a letter 
from Mr. D. Wark, of Old Hall, Dunlop, 
Ayrshire, to Sir John Sinclair, 21st July, 1823. 
Sir—I have lately observed a proposal by you, 

to the Highland Scciety, to inquire into “ The 

proper time of reaping Grain.” Ithin« it right, 
therefore, to send you an account of an experi- 
ment, which may throw some light upon that 
matter. It is the more necessary to attend to 
this subject, as people are often deceived by oats 
that had been hurt by the grub. In that case 
there are always suckers (as I call them) spring- 


ing from the root, which often carry their heads, 


above the ripe stalks, whose heads are heavy, 
and consequently fall down. 

In 1822, I reaped a field of oats, in small lots, 
at so much per acre, as the same shall measure 
(which is the custom inthis quarter,) and offered 
a small premium to the first five who cleared the 
ground in a fit state for the barn or stack. As 
was to be expected, some took the benefit of my 
premium, while others mockedit. ‘* They had 
more sense (they said) than to destroy the crop 
for the trifle offered.” However, they in gene- 
ral agreed to Jet me know the produce of their 
respective lots: 1 also reserved one lot to my- 


self, which I cut nearly a week before any of the! 


other lots. The field was of very equal quality, 
and the following was the produce in meal of ten 


different lots, of which I got a particular ac-;Conquest. The tree, therefore, when cut down 


count from the buyer of each, besides the lot I 
had reserved to myself :— 
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The lot cut on the 3d of September, the wea- 
ther becoming very soft, was a little sprung, 
which lessened the produce. 

The six following lots cut between the 9th and 
12th of September were in fine condition, and 
very productive. 

The four following lots were exposed to a 
heavy wind, and the loss thence sustained shows 


the danger of leaving a crop of oats to the mer=jlarly every morning from the Townhead, by 
cy of the elements, after they are in condition fit}means of a tin can, the wire of which he holds 


for cutting, the loss being nearly two bolls per/suspended between his teeth. 


acre. 


ANTIQUITY OF TREES. 


In * Major Rooke’s Sketch of the Forest of 
ui ) 


Sherwood,” are some very curious particulars 
concerning the manner of marking the age of 
the oak. In Clipstone Park, in Nottinghamshire 
is an oak called the Parliament oak, from a tra- 
dition of a Parliament having been held there by 
King Edward I. 
large and ancient elm, called Langton Arbour, 
which even some centuries ago was sufficiently 
remarkable to give a name to one of the forest 


ihim. 
\danger were any person, even in diversion, to 
lattempt to deprive him of his load, as he would 
probably sooner be killed than surrender. 
Near Blidworth, there is a!will he accept the most favorite food when on 


t 


When the family 
fitted to Taylor-street, and then to Rottenrow- 
jlane, the animal shifted his route from the High- 
jstreet, and now takesthe nearest route, by High 
John street, to accomplish his errand. He has 
never yet gone wrong in anv thing intrusted to 
It would be attended with the greatest 





Nor 


business. He cautiously avoids any of his own 
species when he is on business; but if he can- 
not avoid it, he will disburden himself, give 


walks, and to have a keeper appointed to it.— |them battle, and then resume his load. ‘Though 
Major Rooke tells us, that in cutting down some|what he carries be often of the most tempting 


timber in Birkland and Bilhaugh, /etters have 
been found cut or stamped in the body of. the 
trees, denoting the King’s reign in which they 
were thus marked. It seems that the bark was 
cut off and the letters cut in, after which the 
next year’s wood grew over it, but without adhe- 
ring where the bark had been cut. The cyphers 
are of James the First, of William and Mary, 


description, the honest animal has never been 
known to make free with the smallest quantity, 
but faithfully delivers the articles untouched. 
He is frequently the bearer of letters between 
the family, and will carry any thing to the extent 
of half a stone. He bringsfevery week from 
the market four or six pounds of beef, as occasion 
requires. When he returns home with his can, 





if the family are uot in when he taps at the 


and one of King John! One of those, with : 
door, he retnrns back to his master, as he will 


|James’s cypher, was about one foot within the 
‘tree, and one foot from the centre: it was cutjenter noneighbor’s house, nor intrust them with 
‘down in 1786. This tree must have been two|his can. When he is desired to go for his mas- 
feet in diameter, or two yards in circumference, |ter’s hat or shoes, he will immediately do it. He 
when the mark was cut. Atree of this size is/will take a snuff-box, or other article, to such 
generally estimated at one hundred and twenty of the neighbors as he knows, and are named to 
years growth, which number, subtracted from‘him. de will take a bank-note to the tap-room, 
the middle year of James’s reign, would make ,and bring back change in silver. He understands 
1492 the date of planting the tree. The tree Gaelic as well as English, his master speaking 
with William and Mary had the mark about and giving hiscommands, in both languages. He 
nine inches within the tree, and three feet three , will take a man’s hat off his head on being told 
inches from the centre: cut down also in 1786.— to do so. He is uncommonly docile and quiet, 
The mark of John was eighteen inches within and will, at the command of the children, leap 
‘the tree, and something more than a foot from over a stick four feet high, or dance for their 
the centre: it was cut down in 1791: but the amusement on his hind legs. The people are 
middle year of John’s reign was 1207, from/highly amused to see him skipping along with 
which, if we subtract 120, the number of years{his daily load, but he will not stop to accept of 
requisite for a tree of two feet in diameter to ar-|any favors while he is on business. 

rive at that growth, it will make the date of its 
|planting 1085, or about twenty years after the 








Glasgow Chronicle. 


oneieneed 


‘in 1791, must have been 706 years old, a fact} [ENGLISH COURT OF CHANCERY—Let 
scarcely credible ; for it appears from the trees|Us copy her with discrimination.) —Edit. An. Far. 
whose marks are better authenticated, thatthese} Tue Court or CHANCERY.—At the Not- 
exactly of the same size when marked, had in-|tingham meeting “the health of Mr. WiLL1ams” 
creased twelve inches in diameter in 173 years,|was proposed and drunk with“ a speedy re- 
whilst this tree had increased no more than/|formation of the abuses of the Court of Chan- 
eighteen inches in 584 years, Major Rookesays, cery.” In this sentiment we believe every En- 
that several trees with this mark had been cut)glishman of every party will cordially concur, 
down, so that deception or mistake is scarcely It is, (we know not whether unfortunately or for- 
possible. This accurate Celineator accounts for tunately)—but it is not upon the opponents of 
these phenomena, by supposing (asthe increas |Ministers only that that direful Court lays its 
ing wood never adheres where the bark had been/heavy hands. We weuld not, therefore, have 
taken off) that the sap which rises from the roots |the efforts for its reformation or abolition mixed 
through the capillary tubes of the woou, to the|up exclusively with the proceedings of meet- 
branches, returns in its circulation between the |jings held for political purposes. An evil so trans- 
hlea and the bark. “I have often (says he) ex-|cendant—an evil which is absorbing the proceeds 
amined many of the ancient hollow trees in Birk-|of public charities, and reducing the most respect- 
land and Bilhaugh, and always found that where jable and virtuous subjects to beggary in the pur- 
the bark remained, even on their mutilated/suit of their clearest rights—should become the 
trunks, there they frequently put out small bran-|object of direct and special exertions for its remo- 
ches with leaves ; but where that necessary cov-|val or abatement. We say nothing here of the 
ering of the returning sap was wanting, there |Judge of that Court—we have spoken of him be- 
was no appearance of vegetation.” fore. He, no doubt, decides, when he does decide, 
justly ; he can have no motive to the contrary: 
but we do say, that men of talents and zeal for 
the good of a munificent country, have in all 
ages distinguished themselves by ameliorating 
the institutions over which they have been called 
to preside. The English Chancellor has been 
enriched beyond all belief or conception by the 
practices of his Court, which practices have, 
meanwhile, carried more ruin into innocent fa- 








The keeper of a tap-room in Trongate, known 
by the name of “‘ Charlie’s Stable,” has a dog of 
the Irish bull-breed called Princey, which is 
possessed of uncommon sagacity. The animal 
was so well trained when young, that it obeys 
its master in almost every thing he orders it, and 
is asuseful tohim asaservant. Itis nearly three 
years since it began to carry his breakfast regu- 
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miles, than all the gaming-houses and other 
haunts of vice throughout the kingdom fiut to- 
gether. — Times. 


stone, 122 stone 5 lbs; inside fat, 12 stone 6 Ibs. 
The yearling Heifer’s carcase, 99 stone 3 lbs. ; 
inside fat, 7 stone. 
The bet between Lord Kennedy and Mr. Coke 0 
is for 200 sovereigns a side, who kills and bags A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
the greatest number of partridges in two days’ BY MRS. HEMANS. | 
sporting. Lord Kennedy te sport upon any ma- | . There is none, 
nors he pleases in Scotland, and Mr. Coke to/In all this cold and hollow world, nofount 
sport upon his uncle’s manors in Noriolk, Both|/Qt deep, strony, deathless love, save that within 
parties to shoot on the same days, the 26th Sept. A mother’s heart—It is but pride, wherewith 
and 4th Oct. 1823. Mr. Coke, on the 26th Sept.| fo his fair son the father’s eye doth turn, 
shot upon the Warham and Wigiton Manors) Watching his growth. Aye, on the boy he looks 
adjoining to Holkham Park. He killed and) The bright glad creature springing in his path, 
bagged 864 brace of birds; and on Saturday last) But as the heir of his great name, the young, 
he shot upon the Holkham, Egmere, and Quar- And stately tree, whose rising strength ere long 
les Manors, and killed and bagged 88 brace of Shall bear his trophies well.—And this is love! 
birds. He was accompanied in the field by his; This is man’s love!—What marvel! you ne’er 
uncle Thos. Wm. Coke. Esq. P. M. for Norfolk, | 7 made ‘ ; ti 
and by Colonel Dixon, his umpire; and Your breast the pillow of his infancy, 
Blunt, Esq. umpire for Lord Kennedy. Be was| While to the fullness of your heart’s glad heav- 
attended by several gamekeepers, with ove 1ugs . , 
dog onlu ns beat for va pick up the birds.| His fair cheek rose and fell ; and his bright hair 
There were a great number of spectators. ‘This| Waved softly to your breath—You ne’er kept 
match, from its novelty, and the celebrity of the} | watch — 
sportsmen engaged in it, has incited a considera-| Beside him, till the last pale star had set, 
ble degree of interest, and bets to a large amount, And morn all dazzling, as in triumph, broke 
are depending on the issue. No certain accounts'On your dim weary eye; not your's the face 
have been received of the result of Lord Kenne-| Which, early faded thro’ fond care for him, 
dy’s first day’s shooting. Hang’d o’er his sleep, and duly as Heaven’s light, 
Was there to greet his wakening! You ne’er 
Origin of eating Goose on Michaelmas-Day— smooth’d : 
Queen Elizabeth, on her way to Tilbury-fort, His couch, ne’er sang him to his rosy rest ; 
on the 29th of September, 1589, dined at the Caught his last whisper, when his voice from 
ancient seat of Sir Neville Umfreville, near your's 
that place, and as British Bess had much rather Had learned soft utterance ; pressed your lip to 























dine off a high seasoned and sudstantial dish than his, 
a simple ragout or fricassee, the Knight When fever parched it; hushed his wayward 
thought proper to provide a pair of fine cries, 


geese. to suit the palate of his Royal guest. With patient, vigilant, never-wearied love! 
After the Queen had dined very heartily, No! these are woman’s tasks'—In these her 
she asked for a half-pint bumper of Burgun- youth 
dy, and drank “ Destruction to the Spanish And bloom of check, and buoyancy of heart, 
Armada.” She had but that moment return- Steal from her, all unmark’d! 
ed the glass tothe Knight who had done the) <i @<4Le—— 
honors ot the table, when the news came (as if odteux aprren or? “netbican 
the Queen had been possessed of the spirit of 
prophecy) that the Spanish fleet had been des- TANNING. 
troyed by a storm, She immediately took ano- Annapolis, December 11, 1823. 
ther bumper, in order to digest the Goose and Mr. SKINNFR 
Good News ; and was so pleased witli theevent,} 7) Wo, 38, of this Vol. you state that it only 
that every year after, on that day, she had the ares from four to six months to tan, curry, 
above excellent dish served up. [Phe court made dregs and prepare the hide for sale, in England. 
it a custom, and the people the fashion, ever since. 7¢ this be the fact, it is contrary to the sta- 
tute regulations of that country, which, like 

the lawsof other nations, are hes violated. 

I have condensed the various statutes below, 
respecting tanning, which I request you to 


publish. 
JAMES BOYLE. 


FARMER. 








At the time of the plague in London, a noted 
body-searcher lived whose name was Snacks., 
His business increased so fast, that finding he 
could not compass it, he offered to any person 
who should join him in his hardened practice, 


The two vear old Steer’s carcase, of 8 Ibs. per 


— — -_ a | 
Red tanned leather, to be brought into open 
leather markets, and searched and sealed, be. 
fore exposed to sale, and contracts for sale 
otherwise tobe void. 13. 14 Car. 2. ch.7. 

Many regulations are made to prevent the 
spoiling of hides and leather, by the flaying 
animals injudiciously. 39. 40. G. 3. ch. 66, 41. 
G. 3. ch. 55. 

[We thank our friend for the above, and wii 
give some interesting extracts, in regard to the 
theory and practice of tanning in our next.) 
Edit. Am. Farmer, 





a a 
Wels WAR WN. 
BALTIMORE, FRipay, Dickunne 19, 1823, 


EASTERN Aeon CATTLE SHOW AN) 
“AIR. 

The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society met in Easton on Saturday the 6th No. 
vember, 1823—and adopted the following resoly- 
tion: 

Resolved, That a Cattle Show and Fair fo 
the exhibition and sale of all kinds of Live Stock 
Agricultural Implements and Household Manu. 
factures, (with an award of Premiums) shall be 
held in Easton, in OCTOBER NEXT, unde: 
the direction and superintendance of the Trus. 
tees—of the particulars of which further notice 
will be given. 

Resolved, That the above be published in the 
American Farmer, the Easton Gazette and Re- 
publican Star. 

NICHOLAS HAMMOND, Presiden: 
S. T. Kennarp, Secretary. 
 —_aaQo—S>— 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT—correctév WEEKLY, 

Flour, white wheat, super., $6 75—Howard 
street, from wagons, $5 75—fine do. $5 25— 
Wharf, do. $5 374—White wheat, $1 12 a1 15 
to 1 20—Red do. $1 6 to 1 9—Lawler, $1 10 
—Washington white, $1 12 to $1 20—Rye, 42 to 
45 cts—Old corn, 35 to 36 cts.—New do. 35 
—Whart Oats, 33 cents— wagon Oxts, 373 cis. 
—Beef, 6 cents per lo —Live Cattle, $5 to j 
50, per cwt.—Bacon, hog round, $10—Pork, 
$5 50 to $6 perc. Ib. 6to 8 cts. per 1b.—Mutton, 4 to 
5 cts. per lb.—Beans, retail, $1 25, cargo price, $! 
—Peas,. retail, 624 cts., cargo price 48 to 50 cts, 
—Red Clover Seed, §6--Orchard Grass do. 
$2 50—Herds’ Grass do. $2- -Timothy do. $4- 
Flax Seed, 75 to 80 cents—-Whiskey, from 
the wagons, 34 cents per gallon including the 
barrel—Apple brandy, 30 to 32cts.—Peach db. 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, No.1, $6 very dull, No. 2, 
do. $5 do—Herrings, No. 1, $2 25 per bbl., ver; 
dull No. 2, $2 do.-—Fine Salt, 75 cents per bush, 























half the profits: thus, those who joined him, 
were said to go with suacks. Hence going snacks, 


No person shall tan leather, unless he has) 
or dividing the spoil. 


been an apprentice for seven years with a tan- 
ner, or he be the son of a tanner, &c. on the 
pain of forfeiting the leather tanned, or the va- 
Ime.. i, dac., 1. ch.,22. 

Tanners are prohibited from being curriers, 
and vice versa. Stat. 48, Geo. 3, ch. 60. 

Tanners overliming hides, or using in_tan- 
ning any thing but oak bark, ash bark, and cul- 
ver dung, incur _a forfeiture of the leather ; 

Early Maturitu—The fat two year old Steer, and hastening the tanning of leather by unkind 
and the yearling Heifer, which were shewn by heats, are liable to a penalty of £10—and to 
Mr. Thomas, at the Scarsdale and High Peak,stand inthe pillory. Jiides for sole leather are 
Agricultural Meeting, held at Chesterfield onjfo be in the noose twelve months, and ufiper 
the 4th ult. were slaughtered at that place on,/eather nine months, or shall be forfeited. 48. 
Thursday last, by Mr. Silcock, the purchaser of/Geo. 3. ch. 60. , 
the Steer, and Mr. Bower, the purchaser of the} Shoemaker’s making shoes of insufficient lea- 
Heifer. The following are the returns of their|ther, are liable to 3¢. 4d. penalty. 1. Jac. 1. 


Mail twelve Miles an Hour.—It is said, that 
a Mr. Banglis, of Birmingham, is offering, by 
means of a self-acting machine, which he has 
lately constructed, to convey the Royal Mail 
through the kingdom at the rate of twelve miles 
per hour.—Leeds Mercury. 





coarse, do. 70—Ground alum do. 68—Butter, 
(firkin) 12 to 13 cts. per lb—Eggs, 124 cts. per 
doz.— Hay, $13 per ton—Straw, $8. 











Employment Wanted. 

The subscriber, a native of Scotland, and re- 
cently from Nova Scotia, wishes to procurg 4 
situation as Farmer. In this profession, he has 
testimonials to exhibit of his industry, and the 
experience of many years to recommend him— 
As he is a stranger in this part of the country, 
and out of employ, his expectations are moderate 
—a line addressed to JOHN ELLIS, care of the 
Editor, will meet with immediate attention. 











Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S. SKINNER Edr 
tor. by JOSEPH ROBINSON. onthe North West corner of Market 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every description of Book 
and Job Printing is executed with neatness and dvspatech—Orders 
from a distance for PRINTING or BINDING, with proper di. 





respective weights :— = 22. 


rections promptly attended to, to J. Robinson, Baltimore. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
COMMUNICATED FOR PUBLICATION IN THE 
AMERICAN FARMER. 


FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION AND CAT 
TLE SHOW OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The Directors in making public their proceed 
ings, are glad to be enabled tostate, that the re- 
sult of their late meeting has equalled in every 
respect, their most sanguine expectations, __ 

They had guarded against such irregularities 
as too often arise where incongruous multitudes 
are assembled, as it was their aim rather to pre- 
vent their occurrence by vigilance and precau 
tion, than to repress them by the infliction of 
the penalties of law. They confidently believe, 
that nothing octurred to give dissatisfaction to 
the most correct and exemplary of the many 
respectable persons who were present. In the 
vast concourse of their feliow citizens who wit- 
nessed the scene, they had the most satisfactory, 
and decided evidence of public approbation, in 
support of their efforts, 

he society earnestly desired, that the exhi- 
bition should be so conducted, as to attract the 
sanction of female countenance, for the im- 
ortant and interesting productions of household 
industry. In this wish they were gratified by 
the presence of many ladies, who heard the ad- 
dress from the President, and after assisted in 
the examination of some articles, upon which it 
was peculiarly their province to decide. 

Various Agricultural Societies having been in. 
vited, the Presidents and Vice Presidents of the 
Societies of Brunswick and Bridgeton, of Buck’s 
and Chester counties, the Secretary and other 
officers of the Philadelphia Society, as well as 
many distinguished strangers, from distant States, 
honoured the meeting by their presence. 

The exhibition of stock comprised more than 
an hundred neat cattle, of the best and most 
costly foreign, and most useful native breeds ;— 
an hundred and fifty sheep, with the various 
characteristics of English, Tunisian, Spanish and 
Irish origin, uniting in form and properties most 
hat can be desired in excellenc: of flesh or 
fleece—thirty horses, varying from the graceful 
figure of the fleet and high mettled courser of 
Arabia, to the heavy frame of the patient, and 
powerful draught horse of Pennsylvania. The 
Arabians, Grand Sultan and Grand Bashaw, ob- 
tained from the stud of the Bashaw of Tripoli, 
through the spirited and liberal exertiors of our 
late Consul, Judge Jones, attracted universal ad- 
hivation. 

The exhibition of some of the implements of 
husbandry, was interesting not merely to far- 
mers, from their usefulness, but to mechanics 
from the ingenuity and skill displayed in their 
construction, 

Pope’s Thrashing Machine, adapted to the 
force of one horse, confirmed the impressions, 
which had long since led the Society to recom- 
mend it, for the purposes of Pennsylvania Far- 
Wicts 

Goodsell’s simple and effective Flax Dresser, 
promises to be scarcely less useful, in rendering 
profitable the cultivation of hemp and flax in the 
middle states, than the famed machine of Whit 
ney has been successful in aiding the production, 
of the great staple of those of the Seuth. 

Reading’s Thrashing Machine excited atten- 
tion from the ingenuity and simplicity of its con- 





. Struction ; although, from its not having been 


properly adapted to horse power, it appeared to 
great disadvantage. 

Mr. White’s plough, in turning with great 
neatness, a furrow of stiff sward, six anda half 


Vor, 5.—40. 








inches deep, and sixteen inches wide, required a 
draught of 616 pounds. 

Mr. Stevens’ plough, in turning a furrow six 
inches deep, and eleven inches wide, of the same 
sward, with equal neatness, required a draught 
of from 420 to 448 pounds. 

Mr. Suplee’s plough required a draught of 532 
pounds, in turning, with great accuracy, a fur- 
row, six inches deep, and thirteen inches wide, 
of the same land. 

Bergen’s “self-sharpening plough,” made by 
Mr. Evans, in turning a furrow of the same sward, 
seven inches deep, and thirteen inches wide, re- 
quired a draught of 728 pounds. 

Mr. Nixon, of New York, exhibited his patent 
ploughs, harrows and cultivators, which do cre- 
dit to his skill, and tohisworkmen. The ploughs 
appeared to be fitted rather for falluw, than sward 
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Alexander Reed, of Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, for his short-horn bull, bred by 
Mr. Powell, from a native cow, by the 
imported Durham short horn bull Denton, $56 

The second premium to Mr. Joseph Kersey, 
for Oakes, by the imported Durham short- 
horn bull Celebs, 

The third premium to Mr. Aaron Clement, 
for Roderick, bred by Mr. Powel, from an 
half bred Teeswater heifer, and Mr. Tom- 
linson’s bull Major, 

The first premium for bulls, not more than 
two years old,to Mr. Henry A. Carpenter, 
for his Durham short-horn bull Lothario, 
bred by Mr. Powel, from the imported 
cow Moss Rose, and the Durham short- 
horn bull George, 


Relinquished for a medal. 


26 


10. 





and. 

Mr. Hoopes, of Philadelphia, brought a plough 
which has for some time been used in this State.) 
Mr. M‘Conaughey, exhibited his cultivator! 
and his corn harrow ; for the latter he took a 
premium. 

Mr. Blight sent a Yorkshire root cutter, cheap, 
simple and effective. 

Mr. Powell exhibited his cultivator and his 
Dibbling wheel, which were remarked, as fitted 
to save much labor in the cultivation of root 
crops, and also Beatson’s improved Scarifier, well 
constructed for the production of fine tilth. 

Mr. Pennock produced a revolving Horse-rake, 
and his Chaff Cutter, not unworthy of the inge- 
nious inventor, who has contributed so largely 
to the improvement of farming implements. 

Mr. Hoopes of Downingtown, showed a new 
modification of the Horse-rake, which has been 
much approved by the farmers of his neighbour- 
hood. 

Mr. John Beever presented a Winnowing Mill, 
which is an improvement upon the wheat Fans 
im general use. 

Mr. Williams’s horse hoe, expanding harrow, 
and double mould board plough, although last in 
the list, were not the least worthy of notice. 

The late organization of the society prevented 
the publication of their premiums, sufficiently 
early, to excite competition for the prizes offer- 
ed for winter crops and household manufactures, 
so extensive as the good management, zeal and 
industry of the inhabitants of the fertile coun- 
ties associated under the law, had led them to 
expect. 

The decision upon claims for Indian corn, and 
root crops, has been necessarily deferred until 
their harvest shall have been completed. 

Mr. Joseph M. Downing presented to the So- 
ciety some bottles of gooseberry wine, showing 
that an excellent substitute for some of the 
wines of Europe is within the reach of most 
farmers, who have not the means of cultivating 
grapes. 

The well contested trials of horses and oxen 
at the piough, contributed not a little to the in- 
terest of the scene ; and it was a source of con- 
gratulation, that neither the emulation of the 
competitors, nor the anxiety excited among a 
vast concourse of spectaters, interrupted in any 
shape the good order, good conduct, and good 
feeling which pervaded the whole, 


NEAT CATTLE. 
To the Directors of the Pennsylvania Agricultu- 
ral Society. 

The Committee on neat cattle, having given 
their most diligent attention to the duties assigned 
to them, submit their report, and recommend 
the award of — 


The first premium for bulls, not more than 








The second premium to Mr. Henry A. Car- 
penter, for Leopold, from Moss Rose, by 
Mr. Powel’s half bred Bull Rob Roy, 

The third premium te Mr. George Sheaff, 
for Highlander, from Queen, by Mr, Pow- 
el’s Rob Roy, 

The first premium for Cows, not more than 
seven, nor less than three years old, to Mr. 
Benjamin Serrill, for his Kentucky cow 
Kate, derived from Mr. Parkinson’s im- 
portation of short horns, and Gough’s 
breed, 

The second premium, to Mr. Henry A. Car- 
penter, for Prize by Denton, 

The third premium, to Mr. John Serrill, for 
Meadow Maid, from Mr. Benjamin Ser- 
rill’s cow, by Mr. Powel’s George, of 
Teeswater blood, 

The first premium for heifers, not more 
than three, nor less than one year old, to 
Mr. Smith, for Lucy, from a fine native 
cow by Mr. Tomlinson’s bull Major, 

The second premium, to Mr. Serrill, for 
Red Beauty, from his cow, derived from 
Mr. Ketland’s heifer of Durham short hora 
blood, 

The third premium, to Mr. Benjamin Serrill, 
for Violet, from Kate, by Mr. Powel’s bull 
George, of Teeswater blood, 6. 

The first premium for heiters, not more than 
twelve months old, to Mr. Smith, far So- 
phia, by Mr. Powel’s Rob Roy, from @ 
Kentucky cow, derived from Mr. Parkin- 
son’s importation of short horns and 
Gough’s breed, 

The second premium to Mr. George Sheaff, 
for Diana, from Steamboat, by Mr. Pow- 
el’s half bred bull Rob Roy, 

The third premium to Mr. Joseph Kersey, 
for Fill Pail, from anative cow by Oakes, 5 

The premium for the best ox, not more than 
nine, nor less than three years old, to Mr. 
Benjamin Serrill, for his brindled Ox, 
bred by himself, 

The premium for the best steer, not more | 
than three nor less than one year old, to 
Mr. Henry Serrill, for his steer Durham, 
bred by himself, from a cow descended 
from Mr. Ketland’s Durham short horn 
heifer, 18 


The following stock was exhibited, all possess» 
ing great claims to notice. 

The committee very much regret that they 
cannot reward the owners of more of these fine 
animals by preimiums.* ; 

Your committee are not directed to give their 
opinion upon such animals as have not been of- 
fered for premiums, yet they cannot forbear no- 
ticing the neat cattle which Mr. Powel has exhi- 
bited, although he has decline:! contendia; for @ 


ip 


29. 


19: 


10 


15 





six, nor less than two years old to Mr. 


prize. His “Improved Durham short horned”: 
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Cow Flora, of 5 years, and her remarkable calf 
Hebe, of 8 months by Rob Roy, particularly at- 
tracted their attention, and proved the justice 
of the award, which, at a former exhibition near 
Philadelphia, had given tothe dam the first pre- 
mium. His white heifer Fairy, of three years 
by the thorough bred “Improved Durham short 
horn” bull Denton, from Prize, a half blood 
hcifer, was marked by the strong points of the 
improved Durham stock. 

His imported short horn heifer Cora has many 
of the best characteristics of her race. 

Yorkshire, of 3 months, from Cora, by the 
Durham short horn bull, Lothario, has the fine 
shape and good points of his sire. 

Europa, from the imported cow Assurance, 
begotten by Mr. Curwen’s bull General, has 
some very good points which show her claims 
to the high pedigree of the dam and sire, traced 
in the Herd, Book to the year 1777, yet she ex- 
pee the effects of very bad keep and to early 

reeding before she was brought into this state. 

Julia, of 3 years, has good form, with the 
marks of high breeding, but betrays the defect 
of Devon blood. 

Laura, an imported heifer, of 2 years, has all 
the characteristics of deep-milking, and car- 
ag proot upon her carcase of tendency towards 

t 


Flirt, of 3 year, from Julia by Denton, has 
good size, fine head, neck and bone. 

- Sussex, of 12 months, from Laura, was begot- 
ten in England, has long frame, small bone, head, 
horns and neck, and very strong points of high 
breeding. 

Your Committee decidedly think, that in 
blood, points, and all the characteristics of fine neat 
eattle, Mr. Powel’s breeding stock were gene- 
rally superior to any on the ground, and had 
not Mr. Powel declined it, some of them would 
have been decidedly entitled to the first premi- 
ums. 

Mr. John Tomlinson’s seven heifers were 
marked by some of the goed points of Holstein 
Blood. 

Mr. John M. Justis exhibited a large and well 
formed cow from Kentucky, also a one year old 
steer, with good frame and points. 

Mr. Aaron Clement, two cows, two heifers 
and athree year old steer, of good shape and 
size. 

Mr. Smith, two large cows from Kentucky ; 
and a fine two year old heifer, by Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s Major. 

Mr. Benjamin Serrill, two remarkably large 
and well shaped steers, of four years, and one of 
a year, bred by himself, as well as three Ken- 
tucky cows, with strong points. 

Mr. Henry Serrill, one large four year old 
steer. 

Mr. Smedly, a very good three year old steer. 

Mr. George Blight, an heifer of one year, 
bred by Mr. Powel, from Star, an half blood 
héifer by Denton, showing fine points. 

Mr. James Hickman, two large fat oxen worthy 
of particular notice. 

Mr. George Sheaff, four cows, large and fine, 
two heifers under one year, one of them from an 
inferior common cow, by Mr. Powel’s Rob Roy, 
showing by her excellence the great advantage 
of crossing with the improved stock ; also, the 
Bull Tom Jones, which took a premium at a for- 
mer agricultural exhibition. 

Mr. John Serrill, two very pretty twin heifers, 
one year old. 

r. Robert Clement, a well formed and very 
fat calf, five months old, by Mr. Kersey’s Bull 
Oakes from an inferior native cow. 

Mr. Malachi Park, a large 3 year old cow, and 
a bull 16 months old. 


months, worthy of notice. 


THOMAS SMITH, 
THOMAS SERRILL, 
JOHN TOMLINSON, 


SHEEP AND SWINE. 
To the Board of Directors. 


to be awarded— 
The first premium for Rams not more than 
two years old, to Mr. John Barney, for his 


The third to Mr. Joseph Kersey, for his 

Ram of Dishley blood, 

The first premium for Ewes rot more than 

two years old, to Mr. Joseph Kersey, for 

his Ewe of Dishley blood, 

The second to Mr. Francis Hickman, for his 

Ewe of Bakewell and Irish blood, 

The first premium for Rams not less than 
two years old, to Mr. Aaron Clement, for 
his Ram of Dishley blood, 

The second to Mr. Aaron Clement, for his 
Ram of Dishley blood, 

The first premium for Ewes not less than 
two years old, to Mr. Joseph Davis, Jr. for 
his Ewe of Dishley blood, 

The second to Mr. Daniel Case, for his Ewe 
of Dishley blood, 

The premium for the best Ram of Dishley 
breed not more than two years old, to Mr. 
Joseph Kersey, 

The premium for the best Ewe of Dishley 
blood not more than two years old to Mr. 
John Barney, ; 

The premium for the best Ram of Dishley 
blood not lessthan two years old to Mr. 
John Barney, 

The premium for the best Ewe of Dishley 
blood not less than two years old to Mr. 
Aaron Clement, 

The premium for the best Merino Ram not 
more than two years old to Mr. Thomas 
Serrill, 

The premium for the best Merino Ewe not 
less than two years old to Mr. John Hare 
Powel, 

The premium forthe best Merino Ewe not 
less than two years old to Mr. John Hare 
Powel, 

The premium for the best broad tail Ram of 
Tunisian blood not more than twoyears old 
to Mr. John Hare Powel, 

The premium for the best broad tail Ewe of 
Tunisian blood not more than two years old 
to Mr. John Hare Powel, 

The premium for the best broad tail Ram of 
Tunisian blood not less than two years old 
to Mr. John Hare Powel, 

The premium for the best broad tail Ewe of 
Tunisian blood not less than two years old 
to Mr. John Hare Powel, t 


relinquished for the benefit of the Society. 


The premium for the best Boar not more 
than four nor less than one year old to Mr. 
G. W, Sargeant, fer his Leicester Boar 
one year old, bred by Mr. Parsons of Brigh- 
ton, 


of the Society. 
For the next best to Mr. Benjamin Hickman, 
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Mr. Charles J. Davis, a bull and heifer of 18 


MATTHEW ROBERTS. 


The committee appointed to examine Sheep 
aud Swine recommend the following premiums 


Ram of Dishley blood, $10 
The second to Mr. Aaron Clement, for his 
Ram of Dishley blood, 5 


5 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


1 


10 


10 


10 


All the premiums awarded to Mr. Powel were 


10 


Relinquished by Mr. Sargeant for the benefit 


5 


oO 


The premium for the best Sow not more than 
four nor less than oue year old to Mr. Fran- 
cis Hickman, 

The premium for the best Pigs not less than 
five in number, not more than nine, nor less 
than three months old, to Mr. Adley Brown 
for a litter of six Pigs, 


SAMUEL WEST, 
JOB ROBERTS, 

WILLIAM EVANS, 
REUBEN HAINES, 


Committee on Sheep and Swine. 


$16 


10 





HORSES. 


To the Board of Directors the Committee on 
Horees, respectfully report— 


That among the seven blooded horses exhi- 
bited before them, they are of opinion, that the 
Arabian horse Grand Bashaw, owned by Mr. 
Joseph C. Morgan, is entitled tothe premium of 
50 dollars for the best thorough-bred stallion ; but 
in preferring this horse, the committee take 
great pleasure in saying, that there were some 
others which possess a considerable share of 
merit, 
That Planter Lyon, owned by Robert Long, is 
“the best stallion fit for draught,” and is enti- 
tled tothe premium of 50 dollars; but there were 
other horses shown, which are deserving of no- 
tice, particularly Stephen Webb’s Chester coun- 
ty Lyon, Imlay J. Bennett’s First Consul, and Jo- 
seph Kersey’s Chester county bay. 

hat “ for the best thorough-bred brood mare,” 
the committee would recommend, a reservation 
of the premium : nevertheless, several mares of 
considerable merit were exhibited, particularly 
Kate, a white mare, with a very fine Bashaw 
colt, owned by Mr. John Elliott, and Gipsey 
owned by Mr. Reuben Haines ; also Kate, a bay 
mare, owned by Mr. John Hill. 

That “for the best mare fit for draught,” the 
committee regret to say, that only two were ex- 
hibited, and that in their opinion neither of them 
is entitled to distinction by premium. 

JAMES WORTH, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
JOHN G. WATMOUGH, 
GEORGE BLIGHT, 
AARON CLEMENT, 
E. MORRIS, 

Committee on Horses 

The premium for the best draught horses, 
“reference being had to their performances in 
the plough,” was awarded to Col. Watmough, 
The premium for the best yoke of oxen, “ re- 
ference being had to their performance in the 
plough,” was awarded to Mr. George Sheaff. 

JONATHAN ROBERTS, President. 
Joun Hark: PoweE., Cor. Sec. 


Paoli, Chester County, October 25, 1823. 


The committee on household manufactures, 
having examined the varieus articles exhibited 
for premium report : 


LINENS.—For the best Linen Cloth, one 
yard wide and 29 yards long, to Charles 


Fish, of Philadelphia, $15 
CARPETING.—For the best Carpeting, two 

pieces,j50 yards, to Joshua Evans, of Ches- 

ter county, 16 


Second best, 274 yards, to Hannah Cope, of 
Chester county, 
Best Hearth Rug, to Mrs. Parker, of Chester 





county, 
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KNIT HOSE.—Best Woollen Knit Hose, 
two pair, to Elizabeth Kersey, of Chester 
county, 

BLANKETS.—Best specimen of Blanket- 
ing, to Joshua Evans, of Chester county, 10 

WOMEN’S HATS.—For the best Wo- 
man’s Hat, made of straw, to the pupils 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, 10 

For the second best Woman’s Hat, made of 
shear grass, in imitation of Leghorn, to 
the pupils of the Fellenbourgh School of 
Philadelphia, 5 

BUTTER.—For the best preserved Butter, 
180 pounds, three months old, to Mrs. Dr. 
Harris, of Chester county, 


i) 


20 


In addition to the &rticles for which premiums 
are designated, many other articles of manufac- 
ture were exhibited, some of which the commit- 
tee deem worthy of notice. 

A very fine child’s gymp hat, and various arti- 
eles of cotton and linen fabrics, by the pupils of 
the Pennsylvania Institution of the Deaf and 
Dumb. 

A remarkably fine gentleman’s Beaver Hat, 
manufactured by Mr. Shelmerdine. 

A specimen of book-binding, executed by Da- 
vid Clark, of Philadelphia, highly creditable to 
his taste and workmanship. 

The committee are compelled to express their 
regret, that the exhibition of household manu- 
factures was not so extensive and multifarious as 
was to be expected from the great improvements 
exhibited in all the other branches connected with 
agriculture and rural economy. The late period 
at which the society was incorporated, and there- 
by enabled to give publicity to its list of premi- 
ums, may in some degree account for the scanti- 
ness of the exhibition of household manufactures, 
but it is confidently anticipated that at the next 
annual exhibition the display will afford abundant 
evidence of the household manufacturing skill 
and industry of our farmers. 

The various articles manufactured by the pu- 
pils of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, contributed much tothe interest of 
the exhibition of household manufactures. This 
institution, reared by individual philanthropy 
and the bounty of the legislature, contains with- 
in its walls pupils from most of the counties in 
the state, and cannot therefore fail to excite a 
general feeling in behalf of its prosperity and 
welfare. The great and prominent design of 
the institution is to render the unfortunate mutes, 
intelligent beings, capable of exercising the fa- 
culties of the mind, and of receiving moral and 
religious instruction, In addition, however, to 
the successful accomplishment of this most im- 
portant object, under the enlightened and watch- 
ful guardianship of the directors and teachers— 
the pupils are instructed in the various mecha- 
nical arts, and employed in occupations adapted 
to their peculiar situation, which will be to them, 
when separated from their associates, sources of 
innocent amusement and profitable labor. 

Thus, by the happy union of individual bene- 
yolence and legislative munificence, the most 
unfortunate of the human family are rescued 
from the helplessness of their miserable condi- 
tion, and elevated to the rank of intelligent 
ereatures, and rendered useful members of so- 
ciety, contributing their share to its productive 
labour. 

The committee notices, with equal pleasure, 
the bonnet manufactured from sfear grass, in 
imitation of Leghorn, by the pupils of the Fel- 
lenbourgh school, in Philadelphia. The school 
is exclusively supported by the charitable con- 
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and was instituted for the purpose of instructing 
poor female children in the elements of educa- 
tion, and in the knowledge of manufacturing 
bonnets and hats from grass, straw and other ve- 
getable materials. 
The article exhibited as the workmanship of 
the pupils, and which took the second premium, 
was executed with great neatness, and evinced 
rapid improvement in this useful and important 
branch of manufacture, demonstrating the capa- 
bility of our country, by proper encouragement, 
to render us independent of all foreign supply of 
an article in general use, and which constitutes 
an expensive item of consumption. 

STEPHEN DUNCAN, 

WILLIAM DARLINGTON, 

JOHN ELLIOTT, 

Committee. 

Paoli, Chester County, Oct. 24, 1823. 


ee 
CULLEY, ON LIVE STOCK, 


Of the time the different Domestic Animals shed 
their teeth, and the rules for knowing their 
age.—By George Culley. 

Neat cattle cast no teeth until turned two years 
old, when they gettwo new teeth ; at three they 
get two more, and in every succeeding year get 
two, until five years old, when they are called 
full-mouthed, though they are not properly full- 
mouthed until six years old, because the two 
corner-teeth, which are the last in renewing, are 
not perfectly up until they are six.—It may also 
be worthy of notice, that the first wrinkle upon 
the horn does not take place until three years old, 
after which they get another circle or wrinkle 
every year as long as the horn stands on, though 
not always equally discernable in all horned cat- 
tle ; andI am sorry to say, that it is too common 
for jobbers and cow-dealers to scrape, rasp, or 
file down these wrinkles in old cattle, to prevent 
the age being known, and by that means to de- 
ceive and impose upon the unwary, ignorant, 
and unsuspecting. | 

A horse does not cast or renew any of his teeth 
until between two and a half and three years old, 
when he casts two above and two below.* Be- 
tween three and a haif and four years, he casts 
four more, viz. two above and two below ; 
and between four and a half and five years old, 
he casts the remaining four, which are called the 
corner teeth. It is remarkable that the eight 
first teeth which the horse renews, make all 
their growth in about 15 days, while the four last 
or corner teeth, take about a year and a half to 
make their full growth. The four first teeth he 
renews, are called nififers or gatherers, the 
next four are called sefaraters, and the four last, 
are the corner teeth, which also contain the 
black mark by which the dealers can so well dis- 
tinguish the ageof ahorse. Andsome may think 
that I cught to say something of this matter 
here ; but those that want to be acquainted 
with this doctrine, need only cvnsult Bartlet, 
Brecken, or any of our books upon farriery, 
where they will find it fully explained. Horses 
have also four tusks, or tushes, (as the dealers 
call them) which stand between the fore-teeth 
and grinders, and usually make their appearance 
when a horse is about three anda half years old, 
but are not at their full growth until the horse 
be six years old.t 


Sheep in general renew their first two teet) 
from 14 to 16 months old, and atterwards every 
year about the same time, until they are turned 
three years old, or rather three shear, to speak 
technically, when they become full mouthed; 
for, though they have eight teeth in the under 
jaw before, I believe they only cast or renew the 
six inside ones. However, this matter is not 
perfectly clear, because I find the shepherds 
differ in opinion, some thinking they cast enly 
six, others again all the eight fore-teeth. 


Observations on the above. 

It may be observed, that sheep renew their 
first teeth soon after they are past one year old, 
Neat Cattle not until they are past two, and hor- 
ses not until they are near three years old. And 
this is perfectly consistent with the wisdom of 
the Great Creator in all his works :—because, 
the horse-tribe live the longest, and are evident- 
ly meant to bear the greatest hardships. The 
bull-tribe the next longest ; and though very 
useful as a beast of draught, yet not at all equal 
to the horse in firmness and hardiness: And the 
innocent sheep live the shortest time, and in- 
crease the fastest, not being intended as a beast 
of burden our draught, but to feed and clothe 
the lords of the creation.—I have heard of par- 
ticular sheep living to near 20 years old,—those 
which the mountain-shepherds call guide sheep, 
viz. old wethers kept on purpose to guide and di- 
rect the bleeting flocks upon those unfrequented 
wilds. I have also heard of particular bulls liv- 
ing more than 20 years: and I knew a horse live 
until 47 years. This horse had a ball lodged in 
his neck at the battle of Proud Preston in the 
Rebellion of the year 1715, and the ball was ex- 
tracted when the horse died in 1758. This horse 
was supposed to be four years old in the year 
1715, consequently would be 47 in the year 1758. 

Now respecting the judging of the age of the 
above animals by the renewing of their teeth,— 
though perhaps the best rule we know of, yet I 
cannot think it is always to be depended on.— 
However, in sheep, I am certain we are liable 
to be misled by it; and I apprehend much de- 
pends upon being early or late lambed, well or 
ill fed, and so on. Particularly tups, I have 
frequently known to have what we call four broad 
or renewed teeth, when by the above rule they 
ought to_have had only two. A friend of mine, 
and an eminent breeder, Mr. Charge, of Cleasby, 
a few years ago, shewed a shearing tup at Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire, forthe premium given by the 
Agriculture Society there, which had six broad 
teeth ; in consequence of which, the judges re- 
jected Mr. Charge’s tup (though confessedly the 
best sheep,) because they believed him to be 
more than a shearing. However, Mr. Charge 
afterwards proved, to the satisfaction of the 
Gentlemen, that his tup was no more than a 
shearing. 


——<m () <2 ~ 


NATIVE FERTILITY OF WESTERN 
LANDS. 


Extract of a letter to the Editor. 

The mammoth turnips, and other extraordi- 
nary vegetable productions, of which we occa- 
sionally see accounts in the papers, are com- 
monly vagaries of nature monsters that are 
rarely seen, and no indications of goodness of soil 








the former chew the cud, but the latter does not. 





tributions of some of the citizens of Philadelphia; 


man or perfect Farrier. 








or skill in cultivation. Now I cannot offer you 


* Neat cattle and sheep: have no teeth in the ufi-'specimens equal to some exhibited by fariners 
fer jaw before, but only in the under jaw, while \far to the north of us, yet 1 can inform you of 
the horse tribe has both above and below: indeedia crofi of three acres of common field turnips, 


produced near the Forked Deer Kiver in the 


t The above is taken from the Complete Horse-\Chickesaw purchase of Tennessee, that I 


us 
pect has never been exceeded for size of the 
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article. They were cultivated, (if a bare com- 
mittal of the seed to virgin earth can be called 
cultivation) by a Mr. Butler, and weighed from 
eight to twelve pounds on the average. A cart 
load of these turnips en. through the town 
of Jackson, from one of Butler’s quarters to ano- 
ther, several of the inhabitants had the curiosi- 
ty to weigh three, and their weight was about 
Shien ounds each. These particulars I have 
from Herndon Harrelson, and Robert Hughes, 
Esqrs. who were present atthe weighing ; and I 
have no doubt of their correctness. No agri 











published, (and I see no reason why we should 
not) of the advantages which have attended its 
cultivation, of its nutritious qualities, and of its 
astonishing product. But its peculiar fitness for 
peaty and mossy swamps, which abound in 
Scotland, enhance its value in that country. 

Sir James Stewart speaks highly of fiorin. 
He cultivates it on what he terms a spongy 
moss, and obtains from five to six tons on an 
English acre. It is cut the iast of September or 
beginning of October, put into small stacks, and 
lett in the meadows till wanted. He feeds 11 


freely evacuated. The discharges, which con- 
sisted chiefly of a thick mucus, were coloured by 
the Charcoal. This medicine was then disconti- 
nued, and‘castor oil substituted ; the latter how- 
ever evacuating but partially, I had recourse 
again to the Charcoal, which was continued until 
the patient recovered. My observations since 
have convinced me of the necessity of continuing 
the Charcoal until the discharges are no longer 
marked by the presence of slime or mucus, which 
I have found to abound in very considerable quan- 
tities, in all the cases of constipation which have 





cultural society could be expected to reward the|lbs. to his saddle, and 16 lbs. to his carriage'fallen under my care. And I think the existence 
skill of the cultivation, for it consisted only injhorses per day, with the usual allowance of of this matter in the intestines, may explain the 
belting the trees, and harrowing the seed into the|oats—milch cows, 16 Ibs. with no other food cause of failure, not only of powerful enemata, 
earth, without previous manuring, or after tillage.|except straw—the formerto his fatting oxen— but of cathartics, to evacuate them. Lining, as 
Again—Seeing at the table of a Mr. Morris,|224 ounces tothe pound. His cows, when fed'it most probably does, th® ¢hief or whole extent 
on the Obion waters, in the same purchase,| with fiorin, gave 40 per cent. more butter than of the bowels, it protects their surfaces from the 
some fine biscuit, it produced from him the in-| when fed with potatoes and straw. jinfluence of the medicines. 

formation that his wheat crop was undesigned,| James Baird, manager at Shotts iron works,| ‘The Charcoal probably exercises a chemical 
and purely accidental ; that he scattered some |Scotland, has cultivated fiorin with still better influence upon this matter. The evacuations 
wheat thinly among his turnips, to save them|success, His product has been from five to se- produced by the Charcoal appear to be compos- 
from the fly, and from three acres he obtained'ven tons per acre. He cultivates four acres, ed chiefly of this article, and the mucus or slime 
thirty bushels of wheat. Rice there grows|and is preparing tolay down 20 acres more, on intimately blended. 

luxuriantly on the tops of high and dry ridges.|a moss, which had hitherto not been worth six-| ‘Since this case, [ have used the Charcoal in 
Once more—I have seen Indian corn or maize, pense an acre. The laying down of fiorin cost fourteen or fifteen other instances, and always 
in the same country, planted on land, when him from 12 to £14 an acre, (53 to 62 dol-' with complete success. In this disease, the suf- 
the only preparation was belting the trees, and lars) which he realised from the first year’s crop, terings of the patient are usually extremely great, 
ploughing a single furrow with ill breke ox-| Dr. Richardson has cut, on different pieces, and I have occasionally, since adopting the Char- 
en, serving merely as a guide to plant the rows)his eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth crop, with- coal, attempted to relieve them by other cathar- 
in; and the only tillage, once chopping roundout any falling off in quantity. tics which operate more speedily, but I have in- 
the corn with hoes, produced forty bushels to the} Cu/tivation—The ground requires to be well variably failed, and was afterwards compelled te 
acre. These are not monstrous mammoth pro-'drained, ploughed or spaded to a good depth, have recourse to that remedy ; sometimes howe- 
ductions, nor the effects of prepared land and'thrown into ridges, and ameliorated by pota- Ver, not until the third and fourth days of the dis- 
tillage, but the fair specimen of what has been toes or other crops; then pulverised, levelled, ease, and always with decided advantage. Fur- 
usually preduced by the native strength of the and cleaned by the harrow and rake. ‘The ther experience has convinced me, that the most 
soil in an extensive, healthful, and beautiful stolones, or strings are then laid upon the sur- speedy, as well as most certain relief, is to be ob- 
country, for the four years it has been the face, so as nearly to cover it, and a compost of tained from the free use of Charcoal. If it does 
abode of civilized men: though well cleared and earth and lime, or earth and ashes, is spread over, not wholly relieve, it always very much mitigates 
well cultivated land will produce twice the sufficient to fix them, and prevent their being'the pain in six or eight hours from the period of 
quantity of corn mentioned. These lands sell blown away. After this it is necessary carefully its first administration ; and within my observa- 
at from three to five dollars an acre, or for less to exterminate every other grass, and all weeds, tion the patient has always been entirely compos- 
than one fourth of the value of one year’s pro-|so long as they continue to appear, which seldom ed before the operation of the medicine upon the 
ductions, while in England, land sells at from fif-|requires much labor after the first season. A bowels. 

teen to twenty year’s purchase. We cannot, |top-dressing, like that abovementioned, must} ‘To many, the tardy operation of this medi- 
with a knowledge of all these facts, wonder at|be applied once in two or three years, to|cine may appear as a serious objection to its use. 
the powerful tide of emigration, that is setting prevent deterioration. Sir James Stewart’s com-|It was formerly so to me, but since I have been 
to the west, which even the rapid improve-' post consisted of one half of earth anc one half, convinced of its certain efficacy, and that although 
ments making in soil and tillage to the east, is|ashes, fifteen cubic yards of each, to which,it may not act upon the bowels in twenty-four 





not powerful enough to divert or restrain. 
CALVIN JONES. 
Wake Forest, Dec. 4. 
ED) ae 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


CULTIVATION OF THE FIORIN GRASS. 


Dear Sir, 

I feel bound to atone for the little value 
which I attached to fiorin, (agrostis stélon-fera) 
in my late communication on grasses, by sending to 
you some facts, which have subsequently come 
to my knowledge, and which have materially 
altered my opinion of its value. 

Fiorin is indigenous in the north part of Eng- 
land, and in Ireland and Scotland. In its natu- 
vrai state, while growing promiscuously with 
other grasses, it excited but little notice, and 
‘was esteemed but of little value. The Rev. Dr. 
Richardson, of Ireiand, first successfully under- 
took to cultivate it. His high commendation of 
its good qualities, led others to adopt his prac- 
tice ; and although many experiments proved 
unsatisfactory, from the want of judicious se- 
lections of soil, or proper care in preparing it, 
er nursing the young plants, its reputation has 
been increasing, particularly in Scotland, where 
it threatens to supersede most of the other 
groans as a winter food for cattle. Nor can 
this predilection for fiorin excite surprise, if we 


he added six bushelc shell lime, and applied 
this on an acre. The best soil, he says, for 
fiorin, is a well decomposed loamy peat soil. 
Though the fiorin is generally propagated by 
stolens, it produces seeds, and is preduced 
spontaneously by means of draining and top- 
dressing only. 
Albany, Dec. 11, 1823. J. B. 
N.B. The high value of this crop in Scotland, 
is evidenced by the fact, that the Highland Agri- 
|cultural Society, in 1821, awarded two premiums 
of 20 and 10 guineas, for the greatest products of 
'fiorin produced on an acre in certain counties. 
——D 0 aaa 
FROM POULSON’S AMERICAN, DAILY ADVERTISER. 


ON THE USE OF CHARCOAL AS A CA- 
THARTIC. 
[Jn cases of obstinate costiveness.] 

Dr. DANI£ELL has lately published some cases 
illustrative of the effects of CHARCOAL in cases 
of obstinate constipation. In the first case which 
occurred to him, after having employed the usu- 
al treatment of bleeding, warm bath, and mer- 
curial purges, aided by jalap, caster oil, with other 
active medicines of this kind, without success, 
he conceived that a favourable opportunity had 
occurred for trying the efficacy of Charcoal. 

* I give,’ he has informed us, ‘ a table spoonful 
of it every half hour,.and at the expiration o 
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five credit to the accounts which have been’ 


hours, even after its first exhibition, yet that it 
will, in one third of the time, very much relieve, 
.if not wholly remove, the pains, &c. This objec- 
\tion appears comparatively unimportant ; for 
; what avail a few hours in the cure of a disease, 
\if we can control the sufferings of our patient, and 
afterwards certainly relieve him? 

‘In regard to the dose of this medicine, the 
rule which I have pursued is to give it as freely 
and as frequently as the stomach will allow. The 
quantity required is considerable. It has a hap- 
py influence in lulling the iritability of the sto- 
mach, when nothing else which I have used, 
would control the nausea and vomiting of the pa- 
tient ; thus fulfilling the double intention of alle- 
viating a very distressing symptom, and then re- 
moving the disease itself. I usually give from 
one to three table spoonsful of the Charcoal every 
half hour or hour: whenever the stomach be- 
comes overcharged with the medicine, the'excess 
is thrown off, and the stomach is again quiet. I 
give in lime-water, milk or water alone, the ve- 
hicle having appeared to me unimportant.’ 
London Medical Repository, No. 116, 





Remarks on the above, by S. V. 8S. a Correspon- 
dent of the American Farmer. 

It is very certain the complaint alluded to in 

that paper, viz: Obstinate Costiveness, attended 

with great pain and a constant rejection of cathar- 





about seventeen hours, my patient’s bowels were 


tic medicines, is one of the most distressing to the 
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patient, and perplexing to the Physician that can 
occur in practice—an improvement in the treat- 
ment is worthy the attention of every member oi 
the faculty—Cholic— Cramp Cholic—Illiac Pas- 
sion, and the disease in question, are nearly one 
as regards the cure, and it is often dubious whe- 
ther the stricture has produced the stoppage in 
the bowels, or whether the constipation has pro- 
duced the irrization to the disease ? Be that as it 
may, we must look to the action of some medi- 
gine that will clear out the bowels. Without this 
there will be no cure that can be trusted to, and 
with it little else will be required, but a repeti- 
tion of suitable purgatives, in small doses, till the 
bowels recover their wanted action. A true idea 
of the disease, and a correct theory of the modus 
operandi ef the medicines used are necessary to 
farther improvements in the case, and however 
happy Dr. Daniell may have been in his prac- 
tice, his theory is quite inadmissable. The mu- 
eilage discharged into the bowels, which he be- 
lieves to be of importance in the cause is surely 
the mere effects of a great push on the bowels, 
and is asalutary operation of nature, by which a 
aigher grade of inflammation is prevented, it has 
nothing inimical in it, and requires no attention 
from the Physician, though its cessation will in- 
dicate an increase ora cure of the disease. In 
the former, a speedy mortification will ensue; 
in the latter, a sensible relief. To havea plain 
idea of the action of Charcoal, we must reflect on 
the quantity the Doctor has given, if his spoons 
were level full, he has given at least three pints, 
and if heaping full, at least five pints, besides the 
vehicle it is given in. This enormous mass of 
inert matter will distend the whole canal, and 
must act mechanically, and will be as a great pis- 
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ton in the bowels, making these its own syringe, 
and thus forcing the obstruction. It will also give, 
a considerable friction by means of the peristaltic; 
motion. Those therefore that use the Charcoal, 
must not stop till they have given largely, or they, 
will be disappointed; other articles have been for-' 
merly used, that acted mechanically, though not 
by a general Jistention, but rather as a perforator| 
or lever, and it isa pity that quicksilver was ever 
laid aside—too much of a chemical rage was the 
cause of this. One of the most extensive and emi- 
nent pocaencnct in Maryland, informed the wri- 
ter of this article that it never disappointed him ; 
he often resorted to it in extreme cases. It is 
highly probable that many other articles, ponder- 
eus or light, might be used with advantage. Steel 
filings have been introduced very largely with im- 
punity where worms were suspected—Say half 
to an ounce at a dose, and the Charcoal might be 
an admirable remedy for the tape,or other worms, 
actually pushing them out. There is however 
an article used by Dr. Daniell, that I would re- 
commend more than the Charcoal ; it is that 
— article so usefulin morals and fhysic, viz: 

atience. The Doctor protracted this to seven- 
teen hours, but with half of this extension of time 


and common remedies, nineteen in twenty cases|°4 


admit of cure by very common remedies. The 
great error consists in giving full doses of medi- 
cine instead of very small. In several cases where 
the writer of this attended and all the medicines 
that promised success had been rejected, although 
rendered palatable and sedative by opiates, cin- 
mamon, ther, &c. the following plan was suc- 
cessful ; one to two grains of calomel, with one 
of aloes, was given every Aal/f hour; it was made 
into a pill as small as possible, with a little stiff 
basilicon, and no drinks allowed ; ease was pro- 
cured before the purgative operation—and in no 
€ase was more than twenty-five grains of calomel 
used before a free operation ensued. The bitter 
of the aloes is considered essential to strengthen 
and settle the stomach, and the basilicon hinders 
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It would be unpardonable to let the patient suffer 
till the pills operated. Bleeding to asphyia is 
instantly to be performed, and a general warm 
bath adihinistebed. Blistcring over the pained 

art after bleeding is not to be neglected, and a 
ree use of enemas at all times. In several fla- 
tulent cholics there can be little doubt but that 
air might be extracted from the bowels with great 
advantage, by means of a syringe, with a long 
elastic pipe, with side openings, introduced with 
care, and the piston very gradually drawn, mak- 
ing at the same moment a turn in the syringe so 
as to prevent any ofthe guts being drawn into the 
apertures by suction. After bathing for half an 
hour, it is no uncommon thing for the medicine 
to act freely—it greatly facilitates the operation, 
as well as relieves the pain. A very large sponge 
is eminently useful where a large bathing vessel 
is not at hand. Such have been the means by 
which several cases of the most agonizing kind 
were relieved in November last, and what is a 
littie remarkable, that they were within a hun- 
dred yards of each other in the country, and in 
different families—it was indeed somewhat epi- 
demic. The same disposition in the climate at 
another season would have probably produced the 
dysentary. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
ExtascuLATION OF SQUIRRELS. 
Baltimore, Hanover-st. Dec. 16th, 1823. 
Dear Sir, 


I regret very much that my time has not per- 
mitted me to give an earlier attention to the 
communication with which you have honored me, 





enclosing the remarks of your South Carolina 


and Kentucky correspondents, on the subject of 


the apparent emasculation of a great portion of 


the common male grey squirrel, (sciurus cinn.' 


Linn.) a native of our forest. The Zoology of 
the United States, has been better described, 
being much less extensive than the other de- 
partments of our Natural History—but it woul 


ently well known tous. Every enquiry which 
of animals should be encouraged as a matter of 
general interest to man; and I hope the day is 
not far distant, when the vast and intelligent 
body of our agriculturists will give more of their 
time to the cultivation of natural history, and 
in particular, to the interesting and useful 
branch of comparative anatomy. It has been 
well observed by your Charleston correspon- 
dent, thatit is contrary to the provision of na- 
ture, that the parent should mutilate its young, 
a fact which led him to doubt that the young 
squirrel was emasculated by the old one; and 
his acute observation has enabled him to arrive 
very nearly at atruth, which he could have es- 
tablished, had he been a comparative anatomiste 
In the mammiferous animals the testicles vary 
principally in their situation, according as a 
scrotum is developed, or aot, for their reception. 
In the families of this extensive order of animals 
they are lodged naturally, after their formation, 
which in the fetal state is within the cavity of 
the abdomen, inthree different situations. 

Ist. In the Quadrumanes, they are constantly 
suspended in a single bag, or purse—in the 

eater part of the carnivorous animals, as the 

ats, the Bears, the Ichneumon, &c. they are 
situated in this purse, behind the pelvis, and 
below the anus;—in the pedimanes, and some 





the pill from acting too quickly on the stomach, 


of the diadelphes, as the kangaroos, this bag 


A animals diminish the danger of herniz. 
appear that the manners of this elegant and ex-, 
tensive species of sciurus, are not yet suffici-: 


; Ch frequent occurrence. 
tends to shed light upon the manners and habits’ : 
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is very long, and suspended in front of the pel- 
vis, in which both testicles are connected to- 
gether without any intermediate cellular sub- 
stance. In most of the ruminating animals, 
and in the horse, this purse is divided into two 
distinct sacks. 

2. In the Elephant, the Echidna, the Orni- 
thorynchus, the Whales, and the amphibious 
animals generally, the testicles remain constant- 
ly in the abdomen, situated by the side of the 
kidnies, where they are enveloped, and retain- 
ed in their proper position by a strong process 
of the peritoneum. 

Sd. Inthe Camel, the Otter, and some of the fa- 
mily of the Pachydermes; amongst some of the 
Carnivorous animals; in a great number of the 
family of Rodentia, or the gnawing animals, such 
as the Rats, the Agoutis, the Beavers, the Squir- 
rels, &c. the testicles are bound down, either be- 
neath the skin of the perineum, or groin ; and they 
slide from the lower part of the belly into one or 
other of these places, particularly during the pee 
riod of their loves.* 

Inthe squirrels where these organs pass al- 
ternately ‘from the abdomen under the skin of 
the belly, and vice versa, the communication is 
so large that the tunica vaginalis forms of the 
skin, as it were, buta cud de sac, which appears 
prolonged under the pelvis. Through the agen- 
cy of the cremastu muscle, the testicles glide 
with great ease from the end of the sac into 
the abdomen, which sufficiently accounts for 
their absence, from beneath the skin of the 
belly, and the apparent emasculation. This sac 
is much more extended in the second or third, 
than in the first vear of life, so that in the 
young male squirrel ef six or eight months, the 
testicles can just be felt verging from beneath 
the skin of the belly—in after life, when in the 
sac, they are much more apparent. Here let 
me observe that in those inferior animals, in 
which the testicles remain constantly in the 
scrotum, the cavity of this bag communicates 
always by a straight canal with that of the ab- 
domen ; so much does the almost invariably hori- 
zontal position of most of the mammiferous 
Not so 
in man ; his position being erect, nature has used 
her utmést ingenuity to close this canal to pre- 
vent a misfortune under all circumstances of too 
During the season of co- 
pulation the combats which take place between 
the males in many classes of animals frequently 
end in their destruction, or mutilation. In the 
combat described by your Kentucky correspon- 
dent, the delicate spot where the wounds were 
inflicted on one of the knights, should be looked 
on as purely accidental. Nature appears to have 
been particular in her formation of these ani- 
mals for propagation. They are in heat early 
in the spring, when it is often very diverting to 
observe the female, feigning an escape from the 
pursuit of two or three maies, and to observe 
the proofs which they — of their agility, 
which is then exerted in full force.t The late 
professor Barton informed me that he had ob- 
served them, in the act of copulation, to 
fall from the summits of the highest trees, which 
ended in the destruction of one or both of the 
parties dans le moment d’amour. The gesta- 
tion of the squirrel is not longer than six weeks, 
the female bringing forth from three to five 
young at atime, usually about the middle of May. 

You ask, is it a fact that the male rabbit will 
destroy its defenceless young? Such a fact is 
not generally conceded by naturalists—but in my 
own opinion it rests on too many unequivocal 








* Vide Cuvier Legons anat. comp. art. generation. 





¢ Shaw’s British Zoology. 
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proofs to be doubted. It is by all admitted that 
the female at the parturient period, always se- 
parates and secretes herself from the male, 
and ofter bringing forth, continues thus secretly 
to nourish her offspring until they arrive at an 
age which places them beyond danger. M. 
Buffon observes, that on those occasions, the 
female digs herself a hole different trom the 
ordinary one, by being more intricate ; at the 
bottom of which she makes a more ample apart- 
ment.* This done, she pulls off from her belly 
a good quantity of hair, with which she makes a 
bed for her young. During the two first days 
she never leaves them; and does not stir out 
but to procure nourishment, which she takes 
with the utmost dispatch ; in this manner suck- 
ling her young, for near six wecks, until they 
are strong, and able to go abroad themselves. 
During all this time the male never visits their 
separate apartment ; but when they are grown 
up so as tocome to the mouth of the hole, he 
then seems to acknowledge them as his offspring, 
takes them between fis paws, smooths their 
skin, and licks their eyes. All of them, one af- 
ter the other have an equal share in his caresses. 
Several gentlemen of Virginia and Maryland who 
possess extensive warrens, have informed me 
that they have always found it necessary to chain 
the males during the period of lactation, to pre- 
vent the young ones from being killed. It seems 
equally true, that on some occasions the male 
cat seeks and destroys the young of the female. 
Reflecting on this interesting fact in natural his- 
tory, we are led to this conclusion, that these 
animals, unlike the crocodile of the’ Nile, 
who satisfies his voracious appetite by the des- 
truction of thousands of his own offspring, are 
propelled to seek and destroy their young from 
the sole motive of enticing the female to receive 
the embraces of the male at an earlier period 
than she would do, if she continued to give them 
nourishment and protection. 

I shall always be happy to contribute any 
information for the pages of your interesting 
and highly valuable paper, and 1 beg you to be 
assured of my high esteem and regard. 


P. MACAULAY. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esa. ‘ 





Charleston, October 27th, 1823. 
Mr. J, S. SKINNER, 


Sir—Three or four weeks ago, some of your 
correspondents made a few observations on the 
apparent emasculation of squirrels. As they 
did not doubt the fact, and no one, as far as I 
have seen, has solved the mystery, give me 
leave to attempt it. 

That many squirrels have that appearance, 
cannot be disputed—the opinion is, therefore, 
prevalent, that they have been mutilated by 
their parents, when young. This opinion I al- 
ways doubted, because, contrary to the provi- 
sions of nature ; and while a youth, I observed, 
that those which were defective, were uniform- 
ly smaller than the male squirrels which were 


perfect. According to usage, with most other 
*The Editor well recollects that when a 


boy, in the act of hunting, he found the bed 
of a common hare with four or five young ones, 
but though nothing could be better prepared 
for the warm and comfortable accommodation of 
infant existence, there was no intricacy in the 
construction of the apartment. - It was a simple 
excavation, to the depth of, perhaps, eight 
inches on the southern aspect of a hill ; first bed 
ded with dry leaves, and then completely inter- 
lined with the fur of the dam. 





animals, they would have been larger if mutila- 
ted—but this inference was not conclusive. 

1 next observed that this difference was dis- 
coverable only in the autumn and first of the 
winter, and cannot recollect that ever I saw one 
with this peculiarity after Christmas—certainly 
not in the spring. I, therefore, cou.cluded that 
it was only the young male squirrel, which had 
this appearance, and that the parts in them 
were not matured. 1 was confirmed in this opi- 
nion by learning that in the human species, the 
male fetus in utero has not the testes appa: 
rent any more than the young squirrel ; but that 
they are matured within the body of the child, 
as is proved by dissection, and descend into 
their proper place, a little before birth—fre- 
quently during the labour of birth, and occasion- 
ally after the birth; in this case having some- 
times been mistaken for a rupture. 


i have, therefore, no doubt, that the organs of 


the male squirrel are not matured until tour or 
five months after birth ; and that they then de- 
scend from the body to their proper place. I have 
sometimes thought it might be better for the 
human race, if their males were a little more 
like the squirrels, and did not become matured 
for a length of time after birth, in proportion to 
their greater length of life. Might not several 
valuable consequences be the result, if our young 
men were not matured until they were about 
twenty years of age? But this is all speculation. 

In confirmation of my opinion, respecting che 
young squirrels, I was lately told by a gentleman 
on whom the utmost reijiance may be placed, 
that a young male squirrel was brought into his 
family as a pet—he was apparently a neuter, and 
was believed to have been “turned” like an 
Italian ; but in a few months, he became as well 
formed as the most perfect of his species, 

As this is the season of the year when young 
_—— may be easily procured, I hope some 
of your friends will take the trouble to investi- 
gate the matter, both on the dead and living 
squirrel, and either confirm or disprove my sug- 
gestions. SENEX, 





Extract to the Editor, York, Pa. 
A friend, to whom I read the communication 
between Governor Clinton and yourself, on the 
emasculation of the squirrel, told me that he has 
frequently heard old hunters say, that, in the 
battles between the males, they always attack 
that memoer, and, that the vanquished rarely 
escape without being thus mutilated. This may 
be only a reiteration of the fact, without any 
developement of the cause, but the opportuni- 
ties for observation of this class of men gives 
them claims to belief, so far as their informa- 
tion goes. 
—=SD aa 
Extract to the Editor, from Mark Hardin, da- 
ted Shelbyville, Kentucky, 22d Oct. 1823. 


Sir—I have noticed in one of your last numbers 
which has been received, a notice of the cas- 
tration of a large portion of the male grey squir- 
rel. I will remark to you on that subject, that 
an accidental occurrence took place when I was 
a boy, some thirty years since, on the road to 
school; myself and a younger brother saw ma- 
ny squirrels on a tree—the sows were then in 
heat, and the master male pursued the one 
nearest to him to some lit:le distance on the 
tree from the female ; in that period, another 
closely pursued her, the master returned, pur- 
sued up the tree, and immediately took hold of 
him—the nearest part, I presume, being the 
testicle—in the scuffle both fell entirely to the 
round near us, and one of them we killed be- 
ore it could get out of our reach; the bag con- 
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taining the testicles was considerably torn, and 
the chord by which the testicles are suspended, 
was bitten through, which, I presume, would 
have caused them to rot off. In relation tothe fact 
of none other of the animal kingdoms pursuing 
the same course, I should suppose, might and must 
be accounted for by their not being prepared with 
teeth, which at one exertion, could destroy the 
chord of the testicle. The rabbit and the rat 
with their species, are the only animals I have 
seen whose teeth could prove destructive. 

Whilst on this subject, and as you appear to 
be a gunner, I will name to you, how you may 
kill all the males in the running season, which 
are after the female ; that is, I can advise you 
how to discern the males from the female one, 
(for if she is killed, they all scatter) which wil! 
give you an opportunity of killing many of 
them, the female in attempting to hide from 
her pursuers, leave many of the males some dis- 
tance behind ; they in attempting to find her 
run on the limbs and trees with their noses close 
to the limb or tree; this the female never does 
when in heat, and pursued. 

Respectfully your’s, 
MARK HARDIN, 

P. S. I have particularly noticed the cur. 
culis so destructive to our stone fruit ; and had 
made some memorandums as to the enemies to 
the young peartree, which I intended for my late 
brother’s benefit. On these two subjects, I shall 
make some communications at or betere the sea- 
son when they should be attended to. 

[Many farmers emasculate their lambs by a 
ligature mace on the spermatic chord, which 
soon occasions the testicles to rot off—£dit. 

——0 
CULTIVATION OF STRAWBERRIES — 

SILK WORMS—FORM OF A GARDEN 

PLOUGH—CUTTINGS OF CHEROKEE 

ROSES WANTED. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 





Annapolis, 20th Dec. 1823. 

DEAR SIR, 
As much is said, and many enquiries are made, 
about the best mode of cultivating the strawber- 
ry, I send you the enclosed account of the mode 
pursued by the late Col. Hawkins, at the Creek 
agency upon the Flint River, which you will sec 
was attended with the greatest success. My 
practice is nearly similar, and I have never fail- 
ed in having a great abundance of that delicious 
fruit. It is at your service to make what use of 
you think proper. Cc. 
P. S. In one of your papers is an interesting 
piece, by a gentleman in or near Philadelphia, up- 
on raising silk worms, and their great yield.— 
Where can the eggs be procured? I will thank 
you for the information through your very valua- 
ble paper—also where a few cuttings or plants 
of the Cherokee rose can be procured. 
Whilst I have my pen in hand I will men- 
tion, that I have never seen any mention made in 
your paper, nor in use any where in this state, of 
that very useful and efficient instrument, the gar- 
den plough. With this light implement a boy of 
twelve or thirteen years of age can do more work 
in an hour than a grown man with a hoe in half 
a day, and stir the ground better and deeper. It 
is intended to stir between plants, either in rows 
or squares, which it does most effectually. A 
small shovel is fixed in a beam by its shank, and 
the beam has a small wheel in front and a pair 
of handles in the hinder part by which to guide 
it. Some of your numerous correspondents could 
ive you a drawing, and description, particularly 
rom the south, where I saw it in use. 
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{The Editor trusts to the prompt and kind at- 
tention of his correspondents for the information 


here sought. } 


STRAWBERRIES. 

The mode of cultivating the strawberry at the 
Creek Agency on stiff loam land, or what would 
be better understood in the southern states by 
oak and hickory land. Two squares of forty-five 
feet were covered with old manure spaded up, 
all the roots taken up, raked even, laid off and 
planted 13 inches, plant from plant, in rows each 
way. The planting done in August, September 
and October as moist weather offered, watered 
after planting, and repeated fora night or two 
till the plants took root. The plants were from 
runners of the year. The roots docked to one 
and a half inch. The whole kept free from 
weeds by hoeing both ways, just under the sur- 
face of the earth. In November the squares 
were strewed over thinly with old manure. The 
last of January or early in February the squares 
were worked over, then strewed over thinly as 
before with well rotted manure. Afterwards 
kept clean from weeds by hoeing with small thin 
bladed sharp hoes just under the surface and the 
runners taken off. Land moderately rich, re- 
guires no manure. 

One square was planted with native strawber- 
yies from our woods, the other an oval cone-top- 


4 ped strawberry, sent to me by a Scotch gentle- 


man as from Scotland. The native strawberry 


| in the woods seldom produces more than ten on a 


single plant, from whence our plants were taken. 
Anative bunch the last year under our culture 
produced, one hundred and eighty-three, one of 
which weighed seventy-seven grains, and they 
began to ripen the 12th April. Those from Eu- 
rope fifteen days later. Some borders of the gar- 
den were edged with them one foot, plant from 
plant, and had a handsome appearance. 

The Creek Agency is in lat. 32, 39. long. 84, 
90. from Greenwich. 

To the above account of the method of culti- 
vating strawberries by Colonel Hawkins, the fol- 
lowing note has been added by Doctor William 
Baldwin. 

When I arrived at the Agency on the 21st Fe 
bruary, I found the square containing the native 
strawberry [Fragaria Virginica] in full bloom ; 
onthe 31st of March two quarts of the ripe fruit 
was collected ; and since that time not less than 
sixty-nine quarts have been collected from the 
same square, and they have not yet ceased to 
bear. From the root which last year produced 
one hundred and eighty-three berries, three hun- 
dred could be distinctly counted onthe 27th of 
April, out of which one hundred were gathered 
perfectly ripe, weighing each from about two 
scruples to eighty-one grains. It has been cus- 
tomary tocollect from thirty to upwards of seven- 
ty on a single root at a single gathering. 

There was this year three weeks difference in 
the time of flowering between the native and fo- 
reign species, and about the same difference in 
the ripening of the fruit. The latter of which 
are now in the highest state of perfection, fur- 
nish berries of a large size, some of them weigh- 
ing not less than one hundred grains, and they 
will no doubt continue to bear throughout the 
present month. Ninety-nine quarts of them have 
been collected, and one hundred and thirty-two 
pounds weight from the two squares preserved 
in loaf sugar. 

The square which contains the native kind is 
enly forty-five feet square, and the other forty- 
five by forty-seven, making in the whole 10 and 
Hence it appears, that a sin 
gle acre would.produce the enormous quantity of 
eighty bushels, which would serve a large vil- 


lage with this delicious fruit for at least two 
months. As the preceding account may be con- 
jsidered by some as bordering upon the marvel- 
\lous, it is with great pleasure that I can add the 
‘names of Dr. Samuel Boyakin, of Milledgeville, 
and Mr. Thomas Ellis, who resides at the Agen- 
cy, gentlemen of high respectability, who have 
been witnesses to all the material facts above 
stated. 

The following is the account of the state of the 
weather for the months named. 

Januarv, range of temperature, from 5 3-4 to 

70; mean temperature, 44 degrees. 
February, from 21 to 80 mean temperature 52 


March 30 to 84 61 

April 36 to 90 65 

COMMUNICATED FOR PUBLICATION IN THE 
AMERICAN FARMER. 


ESTIMATE OF THE DAILY LABOUR OF 
NEGROES.—Charleston. 


Ditching. —In ditching, much depends upon 
the nature of the ground. In old rice fields, free 
from roots and stumps, the task for an able bo- 
died negro man is 600 cubic feet; but he cannot 
do as much in canals. 

Ditching is much retarded by gravel and iron 
mould, as well as by roots and stumps. When 
these obstacles occur, no regular task can be as- 
signed. If he excavates three or four hundred 
feet, he will do well. Where large cypress 
stumps are met with, the best plan is to select 
such negro men for cutting them out, as are most 
expert at the axe, and who will work without 
being closely watched. A very large cypress 
stump will take one or two day’s work. In 
ditching, it is advisable to work in gangs of six 
or eight, in a given distance, consisting of men 
and women. A woman can do nearly as much 
asaman. While the negro man is handling the 
spade, or the axe, she can always find employ- 
ment in hauling back the excavated earth upon 
the margin, and if necessity requires, she car 
make use of the spade to great advantage. All 
ditches ought to be dug with a great slant, mak- 
ing the upper diameter nearly double the width 
of the bottom. 

Making Bank.—In making Bank, it will take 
one or two less in number than the same length 
in ditching. Where the soil is stiff clay, and 
the distance of the margin 20 feet, it will take 
the full complement, to have the bank well 
made, and trimmed properly. In making the 
bank, every chip and root ought to be picked 
out, and ‘nothing but the solid earth put upon it ; 
the clods chopped fine, will pulverize, consoli- 
date, and cement much quicker, than if thrown 
on promiscuously. In old rice lands, free from 
roots and stumps, there is no necessity to make 
a centre ditch, as the basis for the bank turned 
up with a hoe, answers every purpose. In rooty 
land, a centre ditch should al ways be made. 

Turning upft land with a hoe-—A negro man, 
or woman, can, in light rice land of a deep 
mould, turn up one quarter of an acre, and do it 
well; but in a stiff, tenacious clay, it will re- 
quire a third more labour. 

Listing Ground.—In listing corn, cotton, or 
potato land, half an acre is the task for each 
hand ; but in old pasture ground, which is always 
stiff, and bound with roots of grass, weeds, &c. 
a quarter of an acre is as much as he can do; 
and even then, it is hard work. The plough 
would much more effectually operate on such 
land; where it is of a light and sandy nature, 
half an acre can be accomplished in listing. 

Bedding uf.—The task in ridging or bedding 





pressed above, in pasture land, where the tex- 
ture is close, he will do well, if he does one 
quarter. In old pasture ground, matted with 
grass root, he cannot accomplish it, to do it 
properly. 

In ridging potato beds, two negroes are always 
employed in one quarter of an acre. 

Trenching Rice —Each negro man can trench 
half an acre of rice land, containing 70 and 80 
rows in one quarter, and each negro woman 
covers what the man trenches, In planting rice, 
the more compact your gang is, the better. A 
gang consisting of forty workers, may be divided 
into two parts, allotting to each two sowers, nine 
trenchers, and nine coverers, in which case each 
gang would plant five acres. 

Hoemg Corn, Cotton, and Potatoes —In hoe- 
ing corn, cotton, and potatoes, the usual task is 
half an acre ; but if neglected in the first hoeing, 
the negro will find it difficult to overcome the 
grass in the succeeding ones, particularly cotton 
and potatoes, which must be kept very clean— 
having once suffered, the plants never recover, 
to yield as much as they would, had they been 
kept clear of grass. On the appearance of the 
potato above ground, it is advisable to hand-pick 
the beds of grass, and continue doing so, until 
the plants are well advanced, and commenced 
running, when the hoe can with propriety be ap- 
plied, and continue to be kept as clean as possi- 
ble, until the beds are covered by the vines. So 
with cotton, early neglect will cripple the plant, 
and prevent its producing much. 

Hoeing Rice.-—In hoeing rice, in its early stage, 
much depends upon the judicious application of 
water, to destroy grass; improperly applied, it 
encourages it, and encreases the labour of the 
hegro; on the contrary, he can always get 
through half an acre with ease, during the sea- 
son. In the first hoeing on clay land, less than 
three negroes to the acre, cannot perform their 
work as it should be done, and great care taken 
to remove the clods from the young rice, which 
would otherwise be much injured. In the third 
and last hoeing, every spear of grass ought to be 
pulled up by the roots, to allow the young shoots 
to come forth freely; at which time, the water 
ought to be applied, and kept on until the crop is 
harvested. 

The point flowing, is so often injudiciously 
used, that it is a question whether more harm 
than good, does not result from it ; but it is high- 
ly advantageous, when due care is observed. 

Harvesting of Rice—About a week or ten 
days before you begin to harvest rice, draw off. 
the water from your fields. In order to judge 
when rice is fit to cut, examine the lower part of 
the ear: if there remain one or two grains of a 
greenish cast, the rice is then in a fit state to ap- 
ply the sickle. Negre drivers, in general, allow 
it to remain until all the grains have turned yel- 
low, in which case the crop ripens too fast, and 
you cannot keep pace with it in cutting ; much is 
thereby lost by shelling. Avoid, if possible, 
stacking rice in the field; whole crops are some- 
times lost by unforseen accidents: have it 
brought home, and put in stacks of 8 feet dia- 
meter, and about 18 or 20 feet in length, 8 or 10 
feet high. Be careful in stacking, to put away 
by itself all light or damaged rice. 

Ricking Rice—In ricking rice, great care 
ought to be observed to select all sheaves that 
are in the least injured by dampness, and put 
away in small stacks, with any light rice you 
may have. The propriety of the length of a 
rick depends upon the number of negroes you 
work ; so that in threshing, the rick may not be 
too long exposed tothe weather. Ina gang of 
25 or 30 workers, it is advisable to make them 








up, is generally a quarter and an half, but as ex- 
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about 20 feet long, 12 feet wide, earried up 
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straight to about six feet, then slant off gradual-| Bditorial Correspondence. THE PABMER, 





ly, carrying it upto about 18 or 20 feet high ; 
lay the sheaves all one way, and close. Such a 
rick, if solid good rice, will produce from 20 to 
25 barrels of clean rice, of 600 wt. each barrel. 
Upon the top of each rick, have a heavy pole or 
rail, suspended on each side by a grape-vine, 
under which place a quantity of straw, to pro- 
tect the rice from the weather. Rice should not 
be put into large ricks, until it has had about 
three weeks of the sun, otherwise it may be apt 
to mow-burn. : 
Threshing Rice-—Six hundred sheaves of rice, 
is the general task for a negro man, and five hun- 
dred for a negro woman, which can be done with 
ease; after which, the straw should be well 
shaken, and examined by the driver, before it is 
carried to the general heap. . 
Making Rice Barre/s—Three barrels a day is 
the task for a cooper, and in making half barrels 
four a day. The length of stave 3 feet 2 inches; 
and 2 feet across the head. Such a barrel will 
hold ten bushels of clean rice. ~ : 
Hoof: Poles.—Where hoop poles are plentiful, 
a negro can with ease cut one pended. and bring 
them home, where the distance is not too great. 
Splitting Staves—In splitting staves, 4 hands 
are generally sent out, and employed thus: two 
to cut down and cross-cut the tree to the length 
of the staves wanted ; one to bolt ; andthe fourth 
negro is employed in splitting. Five hundred is 


soon as they are perfectly cured, and fit to pack 
up, I will send them to you by the Harvest, 


Charleston, December 4th, 1823. 
I have saved a parcel of the magnolia seed ; as 


Capt. Emory. As it may not be uninteresting 
to you, I will inform you that I am just return- 
ed from a visit to Santee, where I saw the Duke 
and Dutchess of Tuscany, and a numerous fa- 
mily of their offspring. They were much im- 
proved, both in size and appearance, dnd very 
gentle, so much so, that her ladyship ate from the 
hands ofa negro. They were, I think, the hand- 
somest couple of the quadruped kind, I ever saw ; 
and will, no doubt, prove a valuable acquisition 
tothe breed of cattle in the neighbourhood, 
Extract of a letter froma corresfhondent dated 
GREENVILLE, Miss. Nov. 10. 

“A lady requests me to forward you a few of 
the flowering bean, with a request that you will 
inform her why that vine and bean has been ex- 
cluded from the esculent, and placed alone in the 
flower garden—the flower is ornamental, the vine 
strong, luxuriant and expansive, and the bean 
prolific. We think that a vegetable thus favored 
might be useful to other senses than that of sight, 
if well understood. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 








the task perday. The second day, another negro is 


sent to draw the staves split the day before ; his! , 
task is 300. The staves being split, they are, Remarks by a gentleman of science and taste to 


then put into piles of 4 and 5 hundred to season. | 

Splitting Barrel Heading —The same number 
of hands are employed in splitting heads for bar- 
rels. 
ces, of two pieces to each barrel head, and 150 
in drawing and trimming, for one cooper per day. 
If more than two to the head, the task is 200.— 
They ought to be drawn, immediately as they are 
split, while the wood is green. 

Splitting Puncheons.—250 broad puncheons, 4 
and 5 feet in length, isthe task for a negro to 
split per day ; such as would answer for a barn 
or negro house. 


Splitting Shingles—-In splitting shingles 22! 


inches long, 4 hands are sent out as above stated; 
two to cut down the tree, and cross-cut to the 
length ; one to bolt, and the fourth to split one 
thousand. The next day, a negro will draw 500 
per day, as his task. In splitting for negro hous- 
es, he will split 700 broad, heavy, cypress shin- 
gles, 24 feet in length. In drawing, 400 is the 
day’s work. 


Squaring Timber.—A negro carpenter can cut 
down the tree, and square one hundred feet per 
day, with ease. 


Making Worm Fences. —The rails being brought 
to the spot, and every thing ready, the bushes 
and weeds removed, a negro man and woman 
can put up, stake and rider, 100 pannels. 

Post and Rail.—Four negroes can put up 35 
or 40 pannels of post and rail fence per day ; dig 
the holes between two and three feet deep, and 
put down the posts, properly rammed, at the 
distance of 9 feet fvom each other. The rails to 
be 10 feet long, to allow a good lap, or hold, in 
the mortice. 

A negro carpenter can make 60 mortices per 
day,.in the post and rail fence. 

Splitting Rails—One hundred rails of 12 feet 
long, and heavy, are the day’s work of an able- 
bodied negro man. 


Cutting Wood.—A negro man can cut for his 
task, one cord of oak wood, 4 feet long. The 
cord, when piled and well filled in, to be 8 feet 
long, 4 feet high. 


COWLES MEADE.” 
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7" In this number, we have published the 
official details of the Agricultural Exhibition 
held at Paoli, in Pennsylvania, on the 24th and 
25th days of October last. Among the numer. 
ous associations to promote the cause and the 
practice of Agriculture which have been lately 
formed, none can more confidently challenge the 
public admiration and confidence, thanthe one 
whose proceedings we have here given—whether 
we judge by the energy of the few, by whuse 
zeal and masterly judgment, it has been organi- 
sed and put in motion—the maturity already giv. 
en, by the best regulations to their whole system 
of action—the extent of their influence as evi- 
denced by visible effects through a large portion 
of the state—the number and respectability of 
their members, and the ampleness of their 
funds. We have been well assured by several 
gentlemen, who were present, that the awards 
of the judges appeared to give entire satisfac. 
tion ; and when it is recollected that they were 
among their most respectable citizens, and best 
established farmers, no doubt of their judgment 
or fairness could possibly exist ; and that the 
dignified deportment, and manly address of Mr. 
Roberts, the President of the Society, contri- 
|buted not a little to give respectability to the 
scene, in which good order, good humour, and 
excellent regulations, prevailed throughout. 
It was remarkable that all the bulls which 





whom the seed were given. 


‘took frremiums, ajifeared, by the cards, to have 


I take it for granted that your correspondent Seen bred by Mr. Powel, and that all the calves 


describes the dolichos faurfiureus, which is gene- qwhich took firemiums, 


The task for splitting, per day, is 250 pie- rally known by the title he gives it—the “ flow- 41//s. 
ete Berd goaerey Bs side F ering bean,” though there are many other | 


the leguminous tribe under the same appella- 
tion. The seed, however, I think are of D. 
purpureus. The tribe is an extensive one, and 
\excessively puzzling to the botanist—the great-, 
‘er part are annuals, and many are cultivated 
for their beans, It would seem that the 
reus has been generally excluded from t 
culent garden, not, however, I apprehend from 
the fact of its not being as nutritious as some of 
the other varieties, but really because it is con - 
sidered sufierfluous. Wildenow enumerates 
fifty-three species of dolichos—the pruriens af- 
fords us the celebrated vermifuge, cow-hage or 
cow itch, and from the Soja, we get the liquid 
‘well knownasthe soy of our tables. 
——<a 
FROM THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL. 


JONATHAN’S VISIT TO THE STEAM- 
BOAT. 


Did you ever go down to the steam-boat ? 
By jings! Ill knock under to that! 

I can’t hardly tell what to make on’t, 
It does beat creation all flat! 


Why, that great copper kettle; my patience ! 
I’d tell what it holds if I could, 

An’ it beats all our Nancy’s relations, 
To see how they heave in the wood! 


Then them wheels all a going and a jangling, 
*Tis stranze how they ever can sleep— 
An’ long iron rods, all a sprangling, 
Lord sakes! what a threshing they keep. 


The great wheels, too, that paw up the water, 
___ An’ send up a hogshead, a stroke! 
Then that big iron chimé/y’s a snorter! 
But cat owl! how it sends out the smoke! 


I swagger! *twould puzzle a fellow 
To find out the Aead or the starn ! 

Why one o” the rooms in the cellar, 
Is as long as the side of our barn! 





had been begotten by his 


ERRATA, In Mr. Buel’s communication on 
Grasses—No. 37.—Caption, in 6th column figures, 
for “acres,” read drachms—Holcus Janatus in. 
stead of Iunatus. Under cocksfoot, 13th line, for 


urpu-iT should prefer, read sheen prefer, &c. next 
€ €S-\line any for ever’ —4th from bottom column for 


facts are, read proof is ; again, for, in favor of, 
read of the value of. The last are probably er- 
rors inthe MMS. 

















Vaccine Matter. 
The subscriber respectfully informs the publi: 
that, being Agent for supplying Vaccine Matter 


keep constantly on hand a supply of 
RECENT GENUINE VACCINE MATTER 

He pledges himself to send to any part of the 
United States, by Mail, a sufifly of fresh Matter, 
hut uft in the crust, with printed directions for 
its employment. Such arrangements have been 
made that none but choice crusts, procured fron 
the most unquestionable Specimens of the diseust, 
will be sent. 

The fee will be $5 for each supply ; but should 
it by any accident fail, on the subscriber bein; 
notified of this any time within one month afte 
the first quantity is received, a fresh supply wil 
Se sent wichout any additional charge. 

The subscriber will be under the necessity ° 
not taking letters from the Post Office unless th’ 


postage be paid. 
JOHN REVERE, M. D. 
Agent for supplying Vaccine Matte 
to the United States’ Army. 
Baltimore, North Charles-street, Dec. 26. 








Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S. SKINNER, F 
tor. by JOSEPH ROBINSON, on the North West corner of Mari 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore : where every description of B 


and Job Printing is executed with neatness and despatch—O: 
from a distance for PRINTING or BINDING, wih proper 
rections proinptly attended 10, addressed te J. Robinson, Baltumor! 





to the United States’ Army, he is compelled tif 
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Iam happy to hear of the safe arrival of the 
pigs, and more gratified that you are pleased 
with them. “It will give me great pleasure to 
send the boars you wish in the spring ; and they 
shall, as you desire, be of different parentage 
from those you already have. Iam _ fully satis- 
fied, from repeated trials, that a fine race of 
animals cannot be kept up by breeding iz and 
in; and I have, both in my sheep and swine, 
two distinct families, which are crossed with 
each cther. And except to supply the number 
of each kind I want to breed from, the inidi- 
viduals of the same family are never allowed 
to come together. By attention and strict ad- 
to this plan of crossing, where both 
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MR. INGERSOLL’S PIGGERY. 
“Honor and shame from no condition rise,” 
« Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 





[We have the satisfaction to publish the fol- 
lowing account of the most perfect system of 
breeding swine, that has fallen under our ob- 
servation. We have visited the establishment 
which it describes, and there heard with 
pleasure the explanations of its intelligent own- 
er, upon the different parts of his plan. And from 
our desire to profit by his experience, we sub- | 
sequently ge omg him to give us a written heat 
escription of his Piggery, andthe management | K!"Gs : eae on 
sks 3 which he ‘prometiy furnished, in a| fhe animals are iy: een 2 both pe _— _— 
letter that invited us to pursue our inquiries, Symmetry, and their disposition Lag hy a 
and these procured for us the more ample de-/@t an early age, has been increased, A twe ve 
tails contained in his second letter. It was our/™onths old, the pigs ao Monin 
wish to publish these communications soon af-|PE"S, averaged igen _ a ie aye 
ter they were received, but we could not ob-|ceeded 300 los. pane sat bigpoe renner! “s id 
tain his express permission to make that use/Were fed almost entirely in ge a “sae 
of them; therefore, we have withheld his let-|VeTy satisfactory. A larger race has — wy * 
ters from the press until the present moment, /recommended to me by ei poe gongs 7 
when we are assured that the cause of his re-/@ large race would not only ses get nbd — 
luctance has ceased to exist; and that his plan | but i must also be ot much a aie — 
may now be made public, without any preju-|O! More expensive quality. Boile« Restor in 
dice to 4is interests, or violation of his wishes, turnips, and other vegetables, whose ae e 
This system challenges our admiration, and produce is large, and which constitute the pre 
we cheerfully render it to his head and heart, Cipal sustenance of my own breed, would make 
How few of us take equal cave of superior but poor returns when given to a larger tramed 
animals! And there are vot many who carry ;@nimal. 
equal method into their most important avoca- 








My establishment consists of twelve breeding 


are good, I have a fine healthy stock.| 


—_— 


ed—there is a cellar under them, and each pig 
‘is allowed an area of about twelve square feet 
ito live in; for these there are no outside pens. 


|The fatting pens are cleaned out every morn- 
ling, and fresh litter given. For three months 
ithe pigs in them are fed from the swill trough 
as store pigs; at the end of which time, say Jan- 
uary and July their fatting commences, which 
consists in adding, for each of them, three 
quarts of cracked corn to their daily allowance 
‘of vegetables, for three months, when they are 
killed as near the 1st of October andthe Ist of 
j} April as may be. Thus you will observe the 
ist of October, and the Ist of April, are busy 
{days in my Piggery, as the little pigs are then 
weaned, the sows again put to the boars, the 
fat hogs sold off, the store pigs removed to the 
fatting pens, and my system completed. 

To feed this stock, consisting of 

72 pigs from one to six months old, and 

72 pigs from six to twelve months old, and 

12 old sows, and 

2 boars; in all 

158 mouths—we boil a kettle of vegetables; 
containing six bushels, to which is added one 
bushel of cracked corn. three times a day, and 
after putting this mass into the swill trough 
and mixing it intimately, we add as much wa- 
ter as will make 112 gallons, or of each bushel 
of vegetables and corn sixteen gallons. This 
swillis then distributed sweet and warm tothe 
stock, morning, noon and night, with great re- 
gularity,‘in the following proportions, viz. 





tions—errors, Which may justly be ascribed to 
defective education. It is easy to perceive in 
every part of Mr. Ingersoll’s proceeding, that they are tatted, and their places supplied by| 
confidence which merchants feel in the em- others of one year old, before they are put to 


sows and two boars, that are kept as long as 


‘they bring fine litters of pigs—failing in this, 


In October, November, and December—to 
each of 72 pigs, from one to three months old, 
one gallon; and to each of 72 pigs, from six to 
nine months old, three gallons. 

In July, February and March—to each of 72 





ployment of capital at some risk, and heavy |the male. ‘The sows are put with the boars the 
charges, for the production of a probable and| jst of April, andthe Ist of October, and far-' 
fair, although remote profit, through a defi ‘row twice a year. Their inside pens are eight) 
nite channel. With such hopes and calculations, feet by five, and their outside pens are three 


pigs, from three to six months old, two gal- 
lons ; and to each of 72 pigs, from nine totwelve 
months old, two gallons, with 3 quarts of corn. 
In April, May and June—to each of 72 pigs, 











mation—the fact is, I have 


education had made him familiar, whilst it gave 
him habits of critical investigation that must 
ever secure to their possessor eventual success 
in any occupation to which he may devote him- 
self. Asa farmer, we perceive that he has de- 
rived a handsome livelihood from the cultivation 
of a few acres of land, and the employment 
of a small capital, in connexion therewith; 
whilst there are many proprietors of princely} 
estates, who can scarcely contrive to banish want | 
from their domains. We have pointed to the! 
chief cause of such painful deficienc‘es—it re- 
mains for parents to diminish their number in 
future times, by taking present and suitable 
means to qualify their children to pursue their 
respective occupations with benefit to their fa- 
milies, and advantage to society. And whilst 
we are zealously laboring to amass property 
for our offspring, let as not be unmindful of 
their intellectual treasures, but remember al- 
ways, that the improvement of these can alone 
teach them how toenjoy and augment the wealth 
that we may give.] 





Edit. Am. Far. 


Brookline, Mass. Oct. 
DEAR SIR, 


I have, this evening, received your favor, 
Wated Ist inst. inclosing some valuable seeds, 
and two numbers of your publication, for which 


50th, 1821. 


I bez you to accept my acknowledgments. 1 
should feel mortified that your interesting 


Journal should have been published near three 
years, without my availing myself of its infor- 
been a subscriber, 
through our mutual friends, Messrs. Wells and 
Lilley, from the beginning. 


VoL, 5.—41. 





by four feet. 
ed to bring forth, the styes are littered with 
straw cut into chaff, very fine, that the little 
pigs may be dry and warm, without being en- 
tangled with long straw, and-thus destroyed. 
The litters are always regulated, so as to lcave 
not more than eight pigs to any one sow,.citner 
by changing their mother’s, when necessary, 
soon after their birth, or by removing supernu- 
meraries. I have always found a family of eight 
pigs at a month old worth more than one oi 
twelve ; their growth being so muca greater, 
From each outside pen the pigs nave access 
through a small hole, to a common yard, which 
is always kept well littered; in winch they 
play—and when dry corn 1s placed in shallow 
troughs to induce them to ea: as carly as possi- 
ple. 
find their respective pers without 
and the Ist of October, at six or eight weeks 
old, that the sows may be again in the way ot 
their duty, and my system progress. From 
these pigs I select seventy-two, and dispose of 
the rest. They are put into twelve pens, con- 
taining six each, and are fed with the best food 
my swill trough affords, six times per day, 
for the first month, and three times per day 
afterwards, The inside pens are six .eet square,! 
and the outside four teet by six, both planked, | 
with a quick descent, for th€ diri, &c. to be carried, 
off. Much, indeed every thing depends upon) 
their sleeping dry and warm, and beg weil) 
littered, and kept perfectly clean. 


About the time they are expeet-! 


iwe 
Each party knows their mother, and they}. 
ditficulcy.| 
These pigs are a/ways weaned the Ist of April messes of 112 gallons each. 
jages of the pigs, as above combined, we have a 
jconstant and daily call for the same quantity 
lof swill through the year, so that our business 


from six to nine months old, three gallons ; and to 
each of 72 pigs, from one to three months old, 
;one gallon, 

In July, August and September-—to each of 
'72 pigs, from nine to twelve months old, two 
gallons; and to each of 72 pigs, from three to 
six months old, two gallons, with three quarts 
of corn, 








8 galls. 


8 galls. 





And these eight gallons, divided by their 
iterms, or four, shew that on an average, through- 
‘out the year, two gallons are required daily per 
‘head for the 144 pigs; or equal to 288 gallons ; 
land to our twelve breeding sows, and two boars, 
give per day, three gallons each, or equal 
to 42 gallons; making, altogether, an aggregate 
of 530 gallons; thus quite consuming our three 
By the different 


proceeds with perfect regularity. 





Baltimore, Nov. 21st, 1821, 
Dear Sir, 


Your detailed account of the management ot 
your Piggery, has afforced me great pleasure 
and instruction. And your very obliging offer 
to send me a list of the vegetabies raised for 
your monthly supply, tempts me, not only to 


in chese/ask for it, but for some other explanations which 
pens they remain six menths, or yntil Octover) you likewise proffer. 


I am anxious to havea 


and April, when they are all traasterred to the) summary view of the total quantity of each and 
fatting pens, and their places supplied oy the/every kind of food used in your Piggery per 
newly weaned pigs. The fatting pens are plank-}annum—the cost of raising or purchasing the 


— 


method by your precept and example, which I 
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food—the extent of land on which it is, or 


might be raised—the labor of feeding and at- 
tendance at other times—the annual weight and 
value of the pork killed—the usual number and 
value of supernumerary pigs—the probable value 
on your farm, of the food consumed—and the 
quantity and quality of the manure saved or 
produced, as well as the cost of an equivalent in 
manure, if otherwise obtainable. I have, you 
see, some curiosity ; but I persuade myself, that 
it cannot give one so systematic as yourself, any 
trouble to answer me on each of those points, 
and in a way to shew me by a glance of the eye, 
that itis better for you to convert your vege- 
tables and corn into pork and manure, rather 
than buy manure and sell vegetables; whilst I 
shall, at the same time, be teught economy and 


will endeavour to observe, and imitate at my 
breeding establishment. I feel somewhat at a 
loss as tothe manner of building my pens; and 
on the inclosed paper, you will see my doubts 
exemplified in rough diagrams; your correc- 
tion on these would particularly oblige me. It 
is my desire to build them in a long narrow 
shed; on one side of my barn yard: and to have 
at one end, cooking and vegetable apartments. 

At your request, I am induced to ask whe- 
ther it would not be better, that is to say, cheap- 





er, to steam than to boil your vegetables? I 





Labor 1 man and 1 boy, wages and 
board 250 00 


Yeorly value bestowed on Piggery, Dr. $3147 50 
Cr. by Pork and Pigs soid. 
142 hogs « 280 lbs. 59,760 lbs 
a 6 cts. 
24 pigs, one by each sow, 
at each farrow, over and 
above 8 suckled, $1 


$2385 60 


24 00 


——_ 


2409 €0 

$737 90 

Shewing a difference lost by using the food in 
the piggery, instead of marketing it; provided 
the corn and vegetables are valued at a price at 
which they could be marketed free of expense, 
and also return manure enough to keep up the 
fertility of the soil, which I presume might be 
done near to this city, if not near Boston. 

And if thisis practicable near Boston would 
not the sale of vegetables and purchase of ma- 
nure, be attended with less care than the pigge- 
ry, and be more certain? At what price is the 
manure of stables to be had at Boston, say per 
load, of given cubic feet, when unrotted? And 
do your owners of market farms, who have been 
successful and long established, buy manure, and 
at whatrate? An elucidation of my attempt to 


have seen it stated in the explanations of Scotch jestimate your a will give me the mar- 


implements, published by their Board of Agri-|ketable value o 


your vegetables at home and in 


culture, in the year 1814, that one person by a) Boston, as well as an idea of the expense of con- 
simple apparatus, may steam in an hour, food | verting them into money by direct sale, all which 
enough, say of potatoes, to feed 50 horses a <lay,! will be very acceptable and useful to me person- 


at $2 lbs. for each horse. And I had quite con. | 


cluded to procure a boiler and steaming box 
from Scotland, on the strength of that state- 
ment. 

I have been led to make some inquiries of you 
in this letter, from an attempt to push your pro- 
ceedings to their results; as you will see by the 
enclosed estimates, which will best define the 
most of my inquiries. 

Do you give the swill warm in summer as well 
as in winter? Do you spay your sow pigs, or 


pet a 3 sows to the boar, shortly previous to) For the farm purposes to support 2 hor- 


illing? ave you used the mangel wurtzel, and 
observed its comparative value or relish? I think 
highly of it, and wish that it may be fairly tried 
by every farmer in this country. In our climate 
it is more certain and productive than any other 
root. On this head I beg leave, however, to re- 
fer you, for my opinions, to No. 5, Vol. III. of the 
American Farmer, in the notes on Mr. Cooper’s 
account of his several crops. And 
I remain truly, Sir, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 
JOHN S. SKINNER. 
NATHANIBL INGERSOLL, Esa. 


Retimate of Food, Fuel, Labor, &c. employed at 
Mr. Ingersoll’s Piggery, fitr annum. 


6 bushels of vegetables, roots, &c. $ 
times per day =18 bushels per diem ; 
for 365 days=— 6570 bushels on an- 
num, which at 25 cents per bushel, 

1 bushel of corn 3 timesa 
day added to the above 
for 365 days, equals 

134 bushels or 3 quarts 
per day, given to each 
of 144 fattening hogs, 
for 3 months or 90 days 1215 


$i642 50 


1095 bu. 


Corn per annum 2310a 50 cts. 1155 00 
Fuel 14 cords per month, sawing &c. 
18 cords, 100 00 


ally, if you can find time conveniently to furnish 

it. 

Estimate of Land and Labor, required for the 
Piggery, Sc. Sc. 

For 2310 bushels corn for piggery, a 40 





bushels per acre, 68 acres, 
Tor 6600 bushels vegetables, 500 bush- 
els per acre, 14 acres. 
Acres for piggery, 72 
ses, and 2 oxen, say grain and grass, 16 acres. 
Pasturing, orchards, lots, &c. 12 acres. 


Acres, 100 

Labour required to cultivate 100 acres 

as above, say 2 hands, 12 months 
wages and board, 

For additional laber, spring, summer 

and fall, supposed to be equal to the 

expense of 6 hands for 6 months, or 


$300 00 


3 hands for a year, 450 00 
Annual labour, say $750 00 

A farm of 100 acres of first rate charac- 
ter, might be worth $100 peracre, 10,000 00 


And the increase of value, attributable to aug- 
menting population, would be more than equiva- 
lent to the wear and tear of utensils and stock 
employed. 


The interest might therefore be con- 





sidered as rent, $600 00 
Add for taxes, 25 00 
And for labour as above 750 00 

1375 00 


Then the farmer for his trme may be 
considered as earning on a perma- 
nent scale, over and above interest, 
en his capital, by his piggery, for 
his own support, provided the ma- 














nure keeps up the fertility of his 
soil, about 1034 66 
*$2409 60 
Brooklin, December 24, 1821. 
Dear Sir, 
I received your favour of the 21st ulto, a long 
time after its date, and net until it was much 
worn and chaffed with its travels ere it reached 
me. I will endeavour to answer your enquiries 
in detail. The following is a *“ summary view of 
the total quantity of each kind of food used in 
my piggery per annum,” and the months in which 
they are used; beginning with the Ist of July, 
which is about the time I begin to depend upon 
summer vegetables, viz: 
bush, 
July and August—Mangel wurtzel, roots 
and tops being the thinings from 2 


squares each, containing 32 rods, 806 
Summer squashes, 200 
Early cabbages, 100 

September, October and November—W in- 

ter squashes or pumpkins, 700 
Large drum head ca »bages, 800 
Trimmings of mangel wurtzel, turnips, 

&c. &c. 150 

December, January, February, March, and 

Aprii—Mangel wurtzel,f (roots) 200 
Carrots, 900 
Ruta baga, 200 
Cabbages, 1500 


May—Parsnips which were left in the 
ground during the winter, and allowed 
to grow in the spring, unti their tops 
are from 4 to 6 inches high, when they 
are daily dug as wanted, and all boiled, 500 
June—Potatoes, 250 
Early lettuce, peas, chopped un vines and 
pods when the peas are full grown, 
though still green, 250 


Bushels, 6550 





We always mix the vegetables by boiling sume 
of either kind in each kettle. 

My farming, or rather gardening, goesupon the 
principle of cultivating but little ground, and by 
great attention to get large crops, and in some 
instances two from the same land. The farm oi 
one piece constantly in cultivation is an oblong, 
thus divided with an alley or walk 4 feet wide in 
the centre. 


No. 1. Of the upper side was sowed this year, 
with mangel wurtzel, thinned out several times 
as described ina former letter, and finally cab- 
bage plarts set out two feet apart, (for a winter 
crop,) taken from square No. 3, of the lower 
side. 

No. 2. Has now a crop of parsnips left to grow 
the next spring, to furnish food for the month of 
May. The frost, however severe, does not in- 
jure them, and they are very much liked by the 
hogs. The advantage of preserving without 
trouble through the winter makes them valuable. 

No. 3. Upper side, | oo omg parsnips that 
were dugin the month of May, and the 4th June 
was sowed with carrots. Produce 237 bushels of 
the short kind. 


No. 1. Of the lower side was cropped with 
carrots this year; of the long orange kind.—Pro- 
duce 248 bushels. 

No. 2. Bore the crop of mangel wurtzel I de- 
scribed to you in a former letter. 

No. 3. Cabbages.—The ground was laid out in 
8 beds, 4 rods long, and one wide; the 12th June, 





* See sales of Pork and Pigs. 





t Cabbages and mangel wurszel used first. 
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No. 41.] 


jt was sowed with Pomfret cabbage seed, in rows 
2feet asunder. They were thinned out, as plants 
were wanted to set in other places, so as finally 
tostand 2 feet apart. Produce 500 bushels. 
This piece of land is constantly cropped in such 
routine, that the same vegetable occupies the 
same square once in three years. Fach squareis 
annually manured with wed/ rotted hog dung, and 


cleared soon enough for a crop of transplanted j/hard and moderately heaped, in its unrotted 
sweedish turnips, or ruta baga. state. The expense of carting put at the lowest 
rate, cannot cost the farmer less than $1 50 per 
load, and when they bring it on hire, they charge 
$2 50. My whole stock annually furnishes 
three hundred such loads, which after using all J 
want, findsa ready sale among the market gar- 
deners in my neighbourhood at 3 dollars per 


4 acre, summer squash. Produce 200 bushels 
}acre,carrots. Produce this year, 310 bushels. 
} acre, cabbages, do. do. 560 bushels. 


These two pieces of land are my sheet an- 
chor—they are always highly cultivated and neat 





always at the rae of 4 cart loads for 40 cubic 
feet. The cabbage square has in addition 20! 
bushels of unslacked wood ashes. 


81 Rods wide. 
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The aggregate produce this year of the whole 

6 squares, or 1 1-5 acres was as follows, viz. 

Unpier Side. 

No. 1. Mangel wurtzel tops 
and roots all boiled to- 
gether, 

Cabbages transplanted, 


510 bush. 
500 do. 
1010 bush. 





No. 2. Now filled with parsnips—no 
doubt, 500 do. 
No. 3. Carrots, 237 do. 


Lower Side. 


No. 1. Carrots, 248 do, 

No. 2. Mangel wurtzel, 533 do. 

Np. 3. Pomfret cabbages, 500 do. 
Bushels, 3028 


Upon the borders of this garden ground, which 
is one rod wide, I have a row of fruit trees.— 
Under them we have lettuce, early cabbages, 
ruta baga for transplanting, and such vegetables 
But upon the plat above 
described nothing grows to shade the crops de- 
voted to the piggery. 

A second piece of garden ground, contains a 
square acre, and is divided into 4 equal parts and 
cropped in this manter, viz. 


4 acre, early potatoes and peas for family use. 
Of the peas, those not wanted, are chopped up, 


ly dressed, without a weed allowed to seed upon load, they taking it away with their own teams. 
them. This manure is without any mixture of pond 
I annually cultivate besides, 3 acres of fielé/mud, sods, &c. which, had I access to such ma- 
land by breaking up 14 acres, and laying: downjterials, might be very profitably increased. 
the same quantity. These 3 acres are cropped] As it respects steaming, instead of boiling vege- 
as follows, viz. tables, the only expense saved is fuel, for the same 
labour ig necessary in filling and discharging 
them. Our labouring people require to have 
700 to 900 bushels their work simplified as much as possible, and 
; ‘ * {cheir judgment not often called into exercise.— 
1000 bushels Were I to tell my man to steam 18 bushels of ve- 
2508 givento sheep getables, and to give one-third of them 3 times 


1 acre Potatoes, 250 to 300 bushels 

1 acre Winter squash or 
pumpkins, 

4 acre cabbages, 

ou at oe heated 

{ acre mangel wurtzel, 5 pro sheepla day to the stock, the consequence would be, 

and cows. 


250 bushels that a much greater quantity would be given at 


one time, than another, and though the whole 
would be consumed in the course of the day, still 
the inequality of feeding would be hurtful. Be- 
sides in winter, particularly the swill, must be 
very warm, which could not be at night with 
vegetables steamed in the morning. Upon the 
whole therefore, I prefer to say to him, “fill the 
kettle with vegetables, ana after they are boiled 
away sufficiently to make room, putin one bushel 
of cracked corn and oats, and give the whole for 
breakfast,” thus marking out the exact line of 


} acre carrots, 





2500 bushels 


These crops are an average for the last 3 years. 
My whole farm, (if it deserves that name,) is on- 
ly twenty one acres, within a ring fence. Of 
which one acre or more is occupied by buildings, 
yards, and approaches to them. 

To carry on all my operations I keep two hired 
men through the year, one of whom however, 
does the duty of house servant at the same — ss ; shige Phare 
time; and I hire besides day labourers and cat- duty, and leaving nothing to his discretion. 
tle to plough, to amount of 150 dollars more. It} 1 give the swill warm in summer, and almost 
occupies about the whole time of one man, to{hot in winter, and always sweet and fresh. Im 
take care of my stock, consisting of 160 hogs, 69/Conversation with Mr, Derby, he argued upon the 
sheep, 1chaise horse, 1 cart horse, and one cow ;;Propriety of feeding with sour food,’ and that 
though they are both engaged together, and when'Cold. I have formerly tried it, and satisfied my- 
the animals are fed, are employed in the gardens, Self it was wrong. Pigs may be habituated te 
in summer, and in winter getting out manure for|¢at it, but place his cold sour stuff in a trough, 








vines and all, and boiled in June. This land is 


the next season. 


In answer to your question respecting the 
“probable marketable value of the vegetables 
on my farm,” I would observe that the kinds 
and quantities of many which I raise, could not 
be sold at all ; as for instance, the mangel wurt- 
zel, ruta baga and all the tops and thinnings of 
others. Mr. Quincy tells me, he this year sells 
carrots in Boston, after carrying them 8 miles, at 
9 dollars per ton, or 18 cents per bushel. Cab- 
bages are sold by the load at 2 cents each, or 
about 8 or 10 cents per bushel. Parsnips and 
winter squashes must be retailed, and pumpkins 
in any quantity, would not sell for any thing. 


To answer your question about market garden- 
ers, Ihave endeavored to recollect, who among 
my neighbours have been successful and long es- 
tablished in that line, and I cannot select a sin- 
gle individual who has not driven his own cart to 
market, until he had sons old enough to take his 
place, and thus by attending to the minutia of the 
business prevented that fraud and deception, that 
a gentlemen farmer cannot easily avoid. When 
I first bought my estate, I sat up a market cart, 
got a stout horse, and a man well recommended, 
but my daily receipts kept growing less and less ; 
my man and horse were out late every evening, 
and after a vexatious and mortifying experiment, 
I was convinced, that I must either find a mar- 
ket for my vegetables upon the place, and under 
my owr eye, or give it up as a losing concern— 
for I could not bring my mind to the constant and 
daily competition, for triflisg sums, which a 
man habituated to it from infancy, rather takes 
pleasure in, 

Manure bought in Boston, costs them two dol- 
lars per buck load, of 62 or 63 cubic feet, trod 


and a good smoking hot breakfast of mine in 
another beside it, and I will venture to say, they 
|will soon show a preference. 


| I never spay sows, because we have no one 
jwho knows the mode, which is to be regretted. 


|They are sometimes admitted to the boar a few 
weeks before killing. 

In yours received yesterday, through Wells 
‘and Lilley, you ask my opinion of the Byfield 
|breed of hogs. As breeders they are the worst I 
iknow. The sows have small litters and destroy 
jthem oftentimes by laying down without any 
jcare. They are long coarse haired animals and 
very apt to be mangy, nevertheless to mix with 
almost any other breed, a Byfield boar is valua- 
ble, being a quiet race and disposed to get fat 
‘at an early age. 

The Bedford is a hardier kind, and make good 
nurses. But for our uses have toomuch lean meat 
in proportion to their fat—their hams from that 
circumstance are excellent—a cross between a 
Byfield boar, and a Bedford sow furnishes a prq- 
fitable and handsome stock. 

Inclosed is a sketch of my piggery. Ithought 
it might assist you in determing the mode of 
building yours—I find mine eonvenient, and 
know not, that could alter it advantageously. 

I have thus, my dear sir, attempted to give a 
comprehensive answer to your interrogatories : 
if there is yet any thing not perfectly clear tp 
you I shall be happy to explain. 

My letter has run on to a great length, byt 
your politeness I trust will excuse it. 

Your obedient humble servant, 
NATHANHZL EINGERSOLE. 


J. S. Skinner, Esqe 

















[January 2, 1824. 
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T have attempted to proportion the Building upon a Scale of 10 feet to an inch. 
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14 feet wide. 
72 do. long, posts 64 feet. 


I have found it necessary to have communica- 
tion with all the pens, from the principal inside 


[ Gate.] 


passage for the facility of moving the sows and 
store pigs, because outside doors are apt to be 
frozen down in winter. The spaces at the ends) 
of the troughs, are therefore sliding doors, as all| 
others are. The 4 pens near the boiling house, 
are made tight with covers, for sows to farrow, 
in very severe weather. 
from the common passage under cover. They: 
eat more comfortably, and the troughs are never 
filled up with rain or snow. The outside pens 
of the sows, when they have pigs, are cleaned 
intoa cart, and the manure carried away, that 
the yard for sucking pigs, may always be clean— 





and where they will soon learn to eat whole corn, 
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if ao in shallow troughs. They have holes 
sufficiently large for them to run out of, 

Since you were here, I have been obliged to 
new lay the floor of my piggery, and have now 
arranged the pens comformable to the above 
sketch. I have also dug a well in the boiling 


The hogs are all fedjhouse, and have the nose of the pump placed 


high enough to carry water into the kettles.— 
Should my spring fail, f shall by spouts, conduct 
the water that falls in rain upon the building, in- 
to the well. My fatting hogs you will recollect 
are fed upon the barn floor, and cleaned into the 
ceilar, where the sows run before they pig. 
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Sa 
ADL RESS of J. M Garnett, Esq. President of 
the Fredericksburgh Agricultural Society—del: 
vered at their Exhibition at Fredericksburgh, 

on the 12th and 13th of November last. 
Mr. GaRNETT’s ADDRESS. 

Once more, my fellow citizens, we are permit- 
ted to unite in witnessing and celebrating a spec- 
tacle which ought to be, and I trust és, in reality, 
highly gratifying to us all. ‘The great accession 
et spectators beyond what we had last year ; the 
much augmented number of competitors for pre- 
miums ; together with the manitest improvement 
jn the quality of the animals and articles exhibit- 
ed—all afford unquestionable proof, that the spi- 
rit for agricultural improvement which we have 
so long labored to excite in this part of our state, 
as at last been effectually awakened. How long 
it may continue, depends upon yourselves ; but 
now that you have had such satisfactory evidence 
of what it can effect, inthe short period of twelve 
months, I must indulge the hope, at least in re- 
gard to all who are with us on the present occa- 
sion, that ‘Heir efforts in the good cause will ne- 
ver be wanting. Few portions of our country 
have greater capacities for amendment of condi- 
tion, or stronger motives to cal] them into active 
operation. For nothing appears to me wanting to 
insure a great degree of prosperity, both to town 
ard country, but a few very practicable improve- 
ments in your roads and navigation. Nor should 
it be made a question, where the interest is so 
obviously a common one, whether country or 
town would first begin to derive benefit from 
them. Itis entirely immaterial at which end you 
begin; tor the process may very aptly be com- 
pared to that of ditching ground that wants it, 
where a profitable increase of dimensions is the 
certain consequence of beginning at all. These 
are views which some, perhaps, may deem tvo 
sanguine. If there are any such, I would say to) 
them, it is always best to anticipate good, rather 
than evil; and let what may happen, we should 
adopt as our constant motto, the heroic exclama- 
tion of our gallant countryman—“ Dont give up 
the Ship.” No, never * while there is a shot in 
the locker,” let either sailors, or their brethren} 
of the soil, yield to indolence, despondency, or 
fear, in their labours for their own, or the gene- 
ral welfare. 

Such considerations are more necessary, I 
think, for us Agriculturists, than for inen of any 
other profession ; tor none seem to have less pow- 
er to bear up under actual adversity, or to meet, 
as they ought, the threatening approach of it. 
Thecause of this 1 donot pretendtoexplain; but 
the tact 1 have had frequent occasion to remark 
and lament. Is it that we are worse economists 
than other people ; that from keeping no regu- 
lar accounts, we more frequently live beyond our 
incomes; or that the means of our subsistence, 
being more liable to great and sudden fluctuations 
in price, we oftner experience the trying vicissi 
tudes of abundance and scarcity in our pecuniary 
resources, than the individuais of other profes- 
sions? An empty purse is a marvellous damper 
of the spirits, I believe, with all; but I know 
none upon whom it appears to have such an et 
fect as on the planter and farmer. You may teil 
him, whenin this woful predicament, by his 
care-stricken and dolcful visage, as far as you 
can see him. If his temper happens to be of the 
acid kind, his countenance in a cheese-making dai- 
ry, might save ali the expense ot rennet in curd- 
ling the milk ; but should his disposition be of 
the m.lk-and waterchar.cter, all hypochoncr ac 
should carefully shun iim, as nothing would soon 
er bring on their customary fits of the blue-de- 
vils, than his looks. If i am right in the opinion, 





that the exertions of the agriculturist are more 





easily checked by any discouragement than those 
of other men ; it is easy to explain why we have 
been so hard to rouse from the torpor under 
which we have labored for some years past. Ag 

ricultural products have fallen in price far below 
what they once were ; and although the obvious 
remedy for the inconvenience resulting from this 
very unpleasant state of things, was economy, 
yet few, or none, would adopt it, until they were 
forced. Abstemiousness in the use of money, is 
a virtue which most farmers find as much difficul- 
ty in practising, as abstemiousness in food or 
drink ; yet both are acknowledged to be of sove- 
reign efficacy. In vain does the dietetick physi- 
cian prescribe the last, in diseases of the body,| 
and Dr. Prudence recommend the first, for dis- 
eases of the purse ; the irresolute, self-indulged, 
self-devoted patients turn a deaf ear to both, until 
Dr. Necessity lays his iron clutches on them ; 
and then, alas! the abstinent course often comes 
too late. For instead of the manful, resolute, and 
persevering struggle, essential to the cure, which 
can be effected by nothing short of the timely and 
complete conquest of habits superinduced by 
pampered appetites for luxurious food, raiment, or 
other pageantries ; the miserable victim of ex- 
cessive indulgence becomes a querulous, moping, 
melancholy drone, incapable of almost any evi 

dence of being alive, but sighs and groans. And 
what are the mighty causes that produce such 
apparent complication of wo? Why truly, in 

most cases, (for few are so desperate, as to be al- 
together remedyless,) because the conviction has 
at last been forced upon the reluctant convert to 
the necessity of economy, that the long impend- 
ing hour has at last arrived, when country brandy 
and whiskey must be substituted for imported spi- 
rit and wine ; when extra super Saxon, and the 
finest Irish linen, must give place to homespun ; 
when riding must be performed on horse-back, | 
instead of being in the costly carriage or gig; 
and when fewer ribbands, feathers, and other 
frippery must be purchased, for those who pro-: 
bably attach much less importance to them than 
hedoes. But is there aman whodeserves the name, 
that ought not to be utterly ashamed of such child- | 
ish weakness? Is therea woman, who has the 
slightest claim to the admirable character of a Vir-| 
ginia matron, that would not most cheerfully en-! 
counter any privation necessary for the good of her} 
family ; or who has ever neglected to inculcate si-| 
milar principles on the mindsof her daughters?—] 

fully believe that there is not ; nay more, I am tho- 
roughly persuaded, that where economical re-' 
forms become necessaryv—no matter from what 
cause, there are very few husbands who would 
set themselves earnestly about them, but would, 
not be met more than half way by their wives. 
The chief reason why the latter are so often and 
so unjustly charged with the whole blame of want- 
ing thrift, is, thatthe former too frequently prove 
insincere in their proposals to adopt the saving 
plan ; and when this 1s the case, the wives very 
naturally think—if ruin mas¢ come, that they have 
a right to commit their full portion of the waste. 
If the husband guzzies away a part of his sub- 
stance in places of idle resort; or spends it in 
gambling, or in any other felfish indulgence ; he 
has no right to be surprised, should his wife 
squander away all she can lay Aer hands upen in 
whatever may appear to Aera gratification. For 
although it will prove but a poor excuse in ano- 
ther world, for our culpable conduct in this, to 
say that we have done wrong because we saw 
others do so ; yet, in that most important and sa- 
cred of all human copartneries, called marriage, 
faults in one party will almost always provoke, if 
they do not extenuate them, in the other—ior nei- 
tierias« right toclaim, thatall the good examples 
necessary in both, should come solely from one 








side. A very foolish and most destructive pride 
has frequently no small share in this business of 
mutual wastefulness—the individuals concerned, 
being more ashamed of reformation, than of per- 
severance in extravagance. But surely, true ho- 
nor, true morality, and true religion—all tell us, 
that the nearest approach which human beings 
can make to perfection, is resolutely to correct our 
errors as soon as possible after we discover them, 

It is undeniably true, that we agriculturists 
have, for some time past, had many dilliculties, 
and not a few enemies to encounter—such as low 
prices for produce, bad seasons, and foes of the 
insect tribe, as formidable as either. But so far 
should these be, from either checking or extin- 
guishing our efforts, that they ought to be consi- 
dered only as increased demands on us for extra 
exertions. Economy will greatly alleviate the 
effects of the first; good and judicious tillage, 
with plentiful manuving, are a sure protection 
against the second—unless they are unpropitious 
toa very unusual degree ; and as for the last, I 
am strongly inclined to believe, that we should 
subdue them effectually, if we would practice for 
their special use the maxim—“Fight the Devil 
with fire.” Very many of these noxious pests 
are known to take up their winter habitations 
above the ground, in the different parts of the va- 
rious plants which cover its surface ; and espe- 
cially in our arable fields. All insects thus lo- 
cated, would unquestionably be destroyed by 
burning off these plants, either as soon as they 
would burn, or late in the winter, before the 
warmth of spring had put their inhabitants in 
motion. And even on the supposition that the 
fire might, in some degree, injure the land, 
(which is by no means certain,) the experiment 
would surely be worth trying once or twice ; for 
ii successful, it would rid us of an enormous evil, 
with great despatch, and little or no expense. 
This process would also prove a powerful auxi- 
liary in exterminating all those noxious weeds 
which are propagated from seed; and would 
thereby greatly facilitate the culture of artificial 
grasses, of which we are so much inneed. I well 
remember when it was the constant practice to 
burn off every thing, (but especially broom- 
straw,) which threatened to be any great impe- 
diment to the plough ; and in those days we had 
neither Hessian fly, chintz-bug, nor grass cater- 
pillars. 1 mention this fact, because I think it 
well worth examination. All who are as old as 
myself, I am sure will recollect it; and although 
1 will not assert that we owed our exemption to 
fire, such a coincidence appears very much like 
cause and effect. That this practice originated 
in sheer laziness, I have very little doubt ; but 
that it may have had the beneficial operation 
which I suppose, seeins to me highly probable. 
Should this conjecture be correct, it will furnish 
a strong reason, among many others which might 
be urged, to prove that it is not less wrong to dis- 
continue, entirely, any agricultnral practice, 
merely because it is old, than it is to adept any, 
simply on account of its being new. We may 
commit gross errors both ways; andthe sanguine 
credulity that would lead us, unhesitatingly, to 
follow every innovation upon established cus- 
toms, is no more a proofof a liberal, enlightened 
mind, than the mulish obstinacy and disbelief 
which would shut both eyes and ears against 
every agricultural improvement whatever. In 
truth, the giddy, ever-changing projector, who 
greedily adopts every novelty in husbandry, be it 
what it may, is equally an object of pity or ridi- 
cule, with him who wouid fix it as a conclusive 
evidence of the superior excellency ot any pio- 
cess in farming, that it was followed by Father 
Noah and his tamily, as soon as the waters of the 
Deluge had sufficiently subsided to admit of cul- 
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tivating the earth. Yet we have not a few who 
belong to each class of wrong headed people ; 
nor can agriculture ever arrive at that state of 
perfection of which it is susceptible, until both 
species of folly can be cured. The first, by their 
precipitate, ever-varying industry, are constant: 
ly in danger of discrediting every invention, 
however useful—every practice, however pro- 
mising; while the last, with their good will, 
would prevent improvement of all kinds, by 
stamping with the indelible stigma of rashness 
and folly, every deviation from what they had 
been accustomed to see from their infancy. One 
party, provided they can have a hobby as often 
as they wish, care very little whether it is a boar 
or aram, a bull or a cow, an agricultural ma- 
chine, or a process in husbandry. The other 
treats with ineffable disdain and contempt all 





entirely upon our own solitary labours and ob- 
servations. 

One of the many advantages ot such scenes as 
we now behold, is todispel these most irrational 
and truly ridiculous prejudices against bocks on 
agriculture. For we here have many occular 
demonstrations that the hints taken from them, 
can procure for those who judiciously use them, 
both emolument and distinction. We here learn 
another lesson, of at least equal, if not superior 
utility ; and this is, to think somewhat more 
modestly of our own agricultural knowledge, 
than we are apt to do, whem we confine our- 
selves continually athome; where we have nei- 
ther rivals, nor friendly advisers of more skill 
than ourselves to apprise us of the progressive 
improvements daily taking place in the world ; 
and to stimulate our endeavoursto keep pace with 


opinions different from their own ; and would be|them. We learn to contemplate our own pic- 
as much ashamed to be caught at making what'tures with less partial eyes, and to deem it not 
might be called ‘‘an experiment,” asthey would only very possible, but quite probable that no- 
of a really disgraceful action. Between the two, thing will sooner expose us, (and deservedly too) 
the true interests of agriculture suffer incalcu-'to be laughed at, than the self-admiration and 
lable mischief. For what can be much worse inftation of men exceedingly wise in their own 


for those interests, than for a numerous class of 
her sons to deem themselves far too wise to be 
instructed in regard to their profession by any 
thing in writing or printing ; while another class 
require no better reason for dashing at every 
thing, than to have seen it ina book. The truth 
is, that the middle course in this, as in many 
other matters, is the right course. We must 
learn to avail ourselves of the experience of 
other people, if we would ever grow wiser, ei- 
ther as farmers, or any thing else; and that 
experience, since printing has supplied the 
place of tradition, we must get from books, or 
not at all. It is a gross mistake, and the. fruit- 
ful source of much of our ignorance in our 
profession, to consider most of the numerous 
volumes published on the various branches of 


conceit, so apt to be contracted and displayed by 
all who long pursue, without question or contra- 
diction any practice—no matter what, which 
they have dignified with the name of System, 
and formed a habit of calling their own. This 
foible, or mental disease, rarely afflicts men who 
mix much withthe world; and if we agricultu- 
rists can either escape, or learn to controul it, by 
meeting together once or twice a year on so 
pleasant an occasion as the present, we surely 
lave an additional motive of ne small value, to 
encourage our Show and Fair. Another advan- 
tage which we gain by thus gathering together 
our brethren from distant parts of the country, 
is, that we learn to despise that pitiful selfishness 
often contracted in seclusion, which leads us to 
believe that we live only for ourselves ; and must 


husbandry, as merely theoretical. The fact is'therefore lock up in our own bosoms ali we may 
directly the reverse; for the greater part of happen to learn of husbandry, on the principle 
them are the authentic records of actual prac. ‘that “ the still sow sucks all the swill.” But al- 
tice, as much so indeed, as any law reports that though this may be a very good maxim for a 
have ever been published. From these last, pen of hogs, yet as a rule of conduct for men, 
none are so blind and stupid, as not to perceive nothing can well be more contemptible, base, 
that the lawyers derive infinite advantages; and and degrading. In fact, a readiness to commu- 
why should not the farmers be equally benefitted|nicate what we know, without vain boasting, or 
by making themselves thoroughly acquainted) arrogant pretension, is not only a constant char- 
with their Reporters? Blended with these re-! acteristic of an ingenious, liberal, and enlighten- 
ports, indeed, we often find the conjectures of ed mind ; but is one of the most useful and lau- 
the writers in regard to the causes and effects dable dispositions a man can have. It is parti- 
of the phenomena which they record ; and these|cularly becoming in the agriculturists who sup- 
conjectures, if they are as wild as they frequent-jply the staff of life to the whole race of civilized) 
ly prove to be, are the theories that bring dis-;man: nor can there be any occasion better cal-| 
credit both on the science and practice of our)culated to elicit, if not actually to create it, than 
profession, But surely the facts and experiments one like the present. Here we have also, an ex- 
which a man publishes, are as distinct from the|cellent opportunity of comparing the results of 
speculations that he may chuse to enter intojour respective experience ; here we see various 
about them, as he is from his coat; nor need}demonstrations of what great things a little agri- 
we adopt any part of the last, in availing our-jcultural skill, industry and perseverance can ef- 
selves of the first. fect ; and here we can most conveniently frater- 


The latter alone, can, with 
any propriety, be called theory; for the for-| 
mer are nothipg more than the materials upon 
which all theories are founded, and may be 
used equally well, according tothe skill of the 
workman, to build a good one, ora had one. The 
anti-theorists, in addition to the gross error of 
misunderstanding the true meaning of the term 
which they so much reprobate, commit another 
mistake still more fatal to their own improve- 
ment. They either cannot, or will not see the 
immense saving in point of time, which we 
make in acquiring a competent degree of skill 
in husbandry, by consulting books, as well as 
men, on the subject. For inthis way we be- 
come acquainted with the practice of ages ina 
few weeks or months; and may learn more in a 
year, than we could ia a whole life, if we relied 
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nise together in regard to our mutual wants, 
hopes, andinterests. The yeomanry of our land, 
above all people in it, should seek and make oc- 
casions to act in concert; and yet they rarely 
ever think of it. They are the primary support 
of ail other classes inthe community, by sup- 
plying most of the necessaries of life; they 
chiefly furnish, when needful, the sinews of war— 
men and money; they are the paymasters 
general, either directly or indirectly, for eve- 
ry purpose; and yet when their dearest rights 
are assailed ; provided it only be in a domestic way, 
no people on earth are so entirely quiescent and 
passive under such injurious treatment. Meet- 








render them worthy of encouragement. We great- 
ly deceive ourselves, and may do it most fatally, 
by continuing to believe, (astoo many of us seem 
to do,) that because the agriculturists constitute a 
great majority of the nation, therefore the agricul- 
tural interest predominates in our public councils, 
The slightest enquiry into the composition of 
these councils will prove that such belief is very 
tar from being true ; for although most of the re- 
presentatives of the different states may be /and- 
holders, yet agriculture is a very subordinate in- 
terest with the greater part of them. And this 
fact furnishes the solution of all the attempts 
made of late years—and which failed, the two 
last times, only from accident, to tax us enor- 
mously for the benefit of a particular and very 
inferior class—at least in point of numbers.— 
Having so frequently introduced this subject at 
our former agricultural meetings, I shall de 
nothing more at this time, than to avail myself 
of the present opportunity, publicly to warn all 
my agricultural brethren, as far as my voice can 
be heard, that this most unjust and pernicious 
project will in all probability be consummated at 
the next session of Congress, unless the yeoman- 
ry throughout the United States shall hold public 
meetings, and plainly say to their Representa- 
tives—** thus far, gentlemen, shall you go, but ne 
farther. To equal taxation we will most cheer- 
fully submit ; and to any amount that the public 
good may require. But venture not, as you va- 
lue your places, to tax us for the benefit of any 
local or minor interest whatever.” From all 
quarters our public Journals tell us of the flour- 
ishing condition of our manufactures, even with 
the present taxes in their favour. At the same 
time we hear of the depressed state of our agri- 
culture ; and we know and feelthe effects of 
this depression in all our concerns; this none can 
deny. And yet, in flagrant violation of every 
principle both of justice and policy, the suffer- 
ing class, being the majority too, is required to 
encounter still farther depression for the benefit 
of the prospering class. Thisis so great an ab- 
surdity in point of common sense, and so gross— 
so crying an outrage upon the plainest dictates of 
common equity, that no man in his senses could 
believe it ever would be attempted under a go- 
vernment founded on the representative princi- 
ple, unless he saw it. But I have done with this 
topic—deeply and vitally as it affects us all. If 
the magnitude and near approach of the danger 
are insufficient to rouse those who are to suffer 
most from it, they would disregard the voice 
even of one who rose from the dead to incite 
them to self-defence. 

- And now, my fellow-citizens, permit me, be- 
fore I conclude, to submit for your consideration, 
a few remarks relative to the Premiums, which 
are now ready for distribution, and to the views 
that we shonld all take of their design, as well as 
of the effects which we hope may result from 
them. Not that i will presume you to be igno- 
rant on these interesting subjects; but the fact 
is, that the best informed among us, often re- 
quire to be reminded of matters which, although 
they deeply concern us, are yet, not always pre- 
sent to our minds, when they should be. Let 
me then, beg you to recollect, that the sole ob- 
ject of such premiums as we have offered, is to 
apply additional excitements to that laudable 
spirit of generous emulation which should always 
exist between the sons of the soil—the brother- 
nood of agriculture ; and which is as remote from 
every thing like envy or jealousy of our compe- 
titors, as it is from the niggardly passions of cu- 
pidity and avarice. Where this spirit prevails, 


ings like the present, either do, or certainly might/as I trust it does in the present assembly, there 
bring these matters more frequently toour minds; cannot possibly be any just ground of complaint 
and if they had no other effect, this alone would] at the awards which may be made to promote its 
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farther extension. Permit me, therefore, once 
more to express the hope, that as all the cand)- 
dates for premiums cannot be successful, those 
who fail will do us the justice to believe, that the 
deserts of what they have offered, have been ful- 
ly and impartially weighed; and if they cannot 
admit the correctness of our judgment, we con- 
fidently trust they will at least acquiesce in the 
equity of our decisions, To excel in any usetui 
art or science is no smail merit; and to have 
that merit publicly recognised, as it is on occa- 
sions similar to the present, is no inconsiderable 
praise. ‘he immediate and ostensible benefit, 
accrues, it is true, chiefly to a few individuals; 
but a large portion of the honour is reflected on 
the society to which they belong; and there are 
none of us but may ultimately derive permanent 
advantages from these individual successes, 
Every improvement in husbandry, thus publicly 
elicited, is, in fact, the realization of so mnuch 
agricultural wealth; and becomes a part of the 
general stock of agricultural knowledge which 
is to enrich the whole body of our yeomaury ; to 
augment their importance and utility ; and to 
adorn our country with every thing that can con- 
tribute to the comfort, independence, and happi- 
ness of our people. 

These, my friends, are the sentiments which 
meetings like the present, appear to me, special- 
ly well calculated to call forth. They are as 
beneficial, animating, and honourable, as they are 
delightful. Nor can any thing better serve to 
cheer our progress in our various avocations; to 
invigorate our hopes ; and to elevate our profes- 
sion to that eminence in public estimation which 
it so justly deserves. Let us cherish this society 
then, and a similar yearly appropriation of the 
principal part of its funds, as the most efficient 
Meaus to promote within the limits of our influ 
ence, the great, the vital object of agricultural 
improvement; and let us join our hearts and our 
hands in cordial pledges never to relax our efforts 
in maintaining our good cause against all the dis- 
couragements by which we may be assailed. 

nn 0 ae 
POPE’S THRASHING MACHINE. 

[The following letter should have appeared 
soon after its date, but being placed on a file of 
letters, instead of our file of communications, it 
has been overlooked.]—dit dm. Far. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Philadelphia, December 9th, 1823. 
My Dear Sir, 

I observed in the American Farmer, that in 
the report of the Committee on Machinery 
and Implements, at the late Maryland Cattle 
Show, they gave it as their opinion, that my 
father’s Patent Threshing Machine “ was, in 
fact, a Scotch machine, as constructed by se- 
veral of our mechanics, and as imported by Mr, 
Dawson, reduced within the power of one 
horse.” If this is the fact, the idea isa néw 
one, and has escaped the penetration of both 
the Pennsylvania and Brighton Agricultural So- 
cieties; at Brighton, a Scotch machine adapted 
to hand power, has been repeatedly exhivited. 
I should presume that the fact alone, of my 
father’s machine, possessing capacity to thrash 
nearly, or the same quantity of grain as the 
Scotch machine, with the power of one horse 
only, and at one quarter of the expense of the 
latter, sufficiently demonstrative of its being a 
very different one, without further enquiry. 
But I deem it necessary to observe, that were 
the cog wheels of the Scotch, applied to the 
beater of my father’s machine, the principle on 
which its action is grounded, would be destroy- 
ed, and the machine be rendered useless. (This 
iS an oe aM fact, and argues strongly in 
support the originality of the invention.) 
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not confined to their centres, (nor the feeders 


through with freedom. Thus the beater lifting 
during its momentum, and at the same time 


rack flooring, constitute the thrashing principle ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the axes of the beat- 
er in the Scotch machine, are confined to‘'their 
centres, and whatever resistance the straw may 
make, is only overcome by augmented power. 
The only resemblance the machine has to the 
Scotch, so far as 1 can perceive, is in the beat- 
er only, setting aside its different proportions ; 
but I think, my dear sir, it bears a much strong- 
er resemblance te the cotton picker, for that 
too would thrash. 
I remain, my dear sir, 
With much respect, your’s, &c. 
JOSEPH POPE, Jr. 


— ) 


SHEEP—LarGE AND SMALL. 
AGE OF TREES. 


Dis’t. Col. Dec. 21st, 1823. 
DeEaR SiR, 


(I think it was) of Ransellaer, to an Agricul- 


calculations thereon. I wrote you on the sub- 
ject, stating his errors, which were these, that 
the land that would maintain five hundred large 
sheep, would maintain one thousand merinos ; and 
that five hundred merinos might be kept on land 
that would not keep one hundred large sheep: 
of this latter, I am well convinced, I was pre- 
vented by something from finishing my letter, 
and it was finally lost. 

I now send you an account of the antiquity 
of trees. On my place there stood about sixty 
yards north of my house, three large oak trees, 
their bodies about from twoto three feet diam- 
eter, and about fifteen feet long, standing by 
themselves; they had spread much, and grew 
like apple trees, and had a venerable appear- 
ance in 1790—the largest died in 1791—I1 cut 
it down, it was thirty inches across the stump 
of sound wood; indeed the whole tree was sound. 
I was building a stable and barn, and had it 
sawed into studs four inches through; when we 
came to the centre of the tree or stock, the 
sawyer found great difficulty in getting on, and 
their saws were much injured, but when we 
opened the stock, we found four or five spike 
nails, whose points hadcrossed each other, or 
passed each other, in the centre of the tree, 
which were cut intwo by the saw, and spoiled 
four of the studs, and injured some of the ad- 
joining ones. I think the heads’ of the nails 
must have been six inches from the centre of 
the tree; on recollection I found that, prior to 
the year 1740, and in that year my mother’s 
first husband had kept store there, and that 
these nails had been driven in to hitch horses 
to; as the tree was thirty inches across, and 
allowing three inches to hitch the bridles on, 
the tree must have grown two feet, say one 
foot every way, from, say 1738, until 1790—fif- 
ty-two years. I have now a fine thriving white 
oak, two feet through, that in 1790 was only 
twelve inches in circumference. 

[It is. lamentable to reflect upon the neglect 
with which this invaluable animal—the merino 
sheep is treated in our country—only a few 
years since, and ve seemed well aware of the 
treasure we had gained in having added this 





race of fine fleeces to our long woolled stock 


being upon the straw against an open circular 


This is obvious, as the axes of the beater are|but already they appear to be almost abandon- 


ed. When visited again, as we fear we shall 


either,) they being at liberty, give the beater|/soon be, by war and its inevitable calamity, @ 
an opportunity to rise, that the straw may pass|/arge national debt, those who have suffered their 


fine flocks todegenerate and die—will repent of 
their improvidence. 7 

N. B. 7 Have the people sufficiently attend- 
ed to the remarkable suggestion of that enligh- 
tened statesman, Governor Clinton, that there is 
no instance of a large national debt ever having 
been paid off?])—Zdit. Am. Far. 


—a> 0 a 

Norra Carotina GoLtp.— We have seen se- 
veral accounts in distant papers, of native gold 
having been found in Montgomery and Anson 
counties in this State, as well as in Pdinavieti but 
having received no satisfactory communication 
on the subject from any of our friends, we have 
never noticed these discoveries in the Register. 
But there is now, in the possession of Mr. Bar- 
ker, travelling merchant in this city, a specimen 
of this gold, which we have seen. It is a lump 
of the pure ore as found in Anson, weighing 
about 141b. worth about $340; and we learn from 
a gentleman well informed on the subject, that 
larger pieces than this have been found in the 


I was struck, sometime ago, with an address|two first mentioned counties, and that there is at 


present, in the Branch ef the State Bank at Sa- 


tural Society, in which he is very long, andjlisbury a bar of this gold, which, after being pu- 
seems much convinced of the superiority of|rified, is worth between 5 and $600. 
large sheep to the merino; and makes his 


We have not heard that any person of science 
is engaged in the business. These large pieces 
of gold are met with occasionally, though what 
is collected by the persons who are engaged in 
the search, is mostly in small particles, which do 
not much more than compensate them for their 
labour. Were the business conducted with pro- 
per skill, it might prove a source cf wealth to 
its proprietors, and be of great advantage to the 
State, in adding toits metallic medium. 

° [Raleigh Register. 

=> 

Extracts from late Numbers of The London 
Farmer’s Journal, received at the Office of the 
American Farmer. 
Savincs Banxs.—The following is a state- 
ment of Bank half-yearly dividend warrants 
(April 12, 1823,) as issued in October and Janu- 
ary preceding :— 





L No. 

Not exceeding 5 90,755 
Ditto 10 41,295 
Ditto 50 99,582 
Ditto 100 =. 26,049 
Ditto 200 15,459 
Ditto 300 5,141 
Ditto 500 3,243 
Ditto 1000 1,372 
Ditto 2000 487 
Exceeding 2000 215 

285,958 


The amount of Savings Banks Deposits piag 
into the Bank (same date) was £7.323,179. 

Upon this last amount some im, ortant obser- 
vations arise. The sum, above Seven Millions 
and a Quarter! is immense ; but its distribution 
leads to a curious result. The number of depo- 
sitors in the Provident Bishopsgate Bank to 31st 
March, 1823, was 7320 persons, and the amount 
of its deposits £186,345, being £25 9s. 1d. each 
depositor on the average. Adopting this as the 
general average throughout the kingdom, if the 
sum of £7,323,179 be divided by £25 9s. Id. it 
follows that 288,195 persons are interested there- 
in! which gives 4237 persons more than the 
number of stockholders in the Government 
Funds! But asthe pfoportion of £25 9s. 1d. is 


probably much higher than belongs to the coun- 
try depositors in Savings Banks, the number will 
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be much greater ; and this interesting confid enc 
of the industrious classes in the stability of the 
country, is undoubtedly a great public benefit de- 
rived from the Savings Banks. 

{t may not be fenerally known, that a round 
thin plate of soft iron, fixed on a lathe spindle, 
and turned with great rapidity, is capable, in a 
very surprising manner, by the motion of its edge, 
of cutting hard steel; the groove in the steel 
acquiring an intense heat, without the same de- 
gree of leat penetrating the soft iron. 

It is recorded, that when Spenser had finished 
the Faery Queen, he carried it to the Earl oi 
Southampton, the great patron of the poets of 
those days. ‘The manuscript being sent up to 
the Earl, he read afew pages, and then ordered 
his servant to give the writer twenty pounds. 
Reading further, he cried in a rapture, “ Carry 
that man another twenty pounds!” Proceeding 
still, he said, ** Give him twenty pounds more.” 
But at length he lost all patience, and said, ** Go 
turn that fellow out of the house; for if I read 
on, I shall be ruined.” 

We have heard of the fall of Lucifer, and the 
fa'l of Cromwell, and the fall of Wolsey; but 
one of the pleasantest tumbles upon record, was 
that of a Mr. John Fell, who, when he removed 
from one part of the metropolis to another, 
wrote over his door—“ J Fell from Holborn 
Hiil.” 

Mr. Orten, surgeon, 54th regiment, has ex 
plained the cause of fowls dying so often on ship- 
hoard. Itis want of sharp cornered gravel to 
triturate corn in the gizzard. This he discover- 
ed by dissecting one of the dead fowls.—‘* The 
next step was to take advantage of the informa- 
tion thus eained; but the maxim that ‘know 
ledge is power,’ seemed fikely to meet with an 
exception in this instance; for we were many 
hundred miles from land, and there apneared 
little chance of finding any substitute for proper 
gravel on board the ship. Inquiries were made 


for a stone, by which the experiment might be| 


made with a few of the fowls; and it was soon 
found that abundance of a rock, resembling gra- 
nite, had been taken on board as ballast at St. 
Helena. A quantity of this was immediately 
broken up into pieces, about the : ize of split peas, 
and given to the poultry. They swallowed it 


eagerly. The sick birds were collected, and a} 
quantity of the specific placed before each; and! 


companions, and were following a large female 





and success of our institution, to induce them 
to work a little, as well as talk, for its benefit. 
ly and unexpectedly turned upon them ; escape The prospects of the Society for improved 
appearing impossible, they both fired, but with character, and extended usefulness were never 
little effect; the animal immediately charged, |%2 flattering as at firesent; but for these re- 
knocked Captain G. down, and pursued Mr.jsults it must obviously depend on its rxecu- 
Hay, who fell; Captain G. having recover-|TIVE OFFICERS, and they will never accom- 
ed, and observing the imminent danger ofjplish any thing for its benefit—its reputation 
l Mir. Hay, gallantly ran with another gun to/or its perpetuity, by mutual endeavours to push 
his assistance. The elephant, on perceiving the burthen ot responsibility, and of active du- 
Captain G.’s approach, turned round, seized|ty, from their own to other shoulders. Honors 
him with her trunk, and raised him from the)should be declined by those who imagine the du- 
ground with as much ease as if he had been ajties associated with them, to be too humble or too 
straw ; she then knelt down, and laid him on hisjonerous. In the case in question, if the Presi. 
back, still retaining her hold; she now beganjdent of the Society, the Treasurer, the Re- 
gradually to lower herself, and he already telt cording and the Corresponding ‘Secretary, ond 
the pressure which appeared the forerunner of|the twelve Trustees, will exert themselves 
certain destruction, when, most unaccountably, |to procure each, only fen subscribers, which 


elephant ; when pretty close to her she sudden 





the animal suddenly rose and retreated, leaving 
him without other injury than a severe bruise 
on one knee, which he probably received when 
she first knocked him down in pursuing Mr. Hay. 
So providential a rescue from apparent certain 
death may perhaps be accounted for by the 
elephant having been confused by the firing, 
or by her alarm at becoming so far detached 
from the rest of the herd.” 





eee sly 
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BALTIMORE, Fripay, JANUARY 2, 1824, 


J" At the last mecting of the BoarRp or 
Trusters of the Marvland Agricultural So- 
ciety, it was unanimously resolved, that, J. S, 
SkinNeER, Corresponding Secretary of said So- 
ciety, be requested to attend in person, at An- 
napolis, to explain the views of the Society 
in relation to certain legislative enactmerts, 
the benefit, whereof, the Society has determin- 
ed to solicit from the General Assembly. 


—_ 7 











jj Gen. R. G. Harper, Davin WILLIAM- 
son, Jr. and J. 5. SKINNER, were appointed a 
committee to prepare a scheme of premiums to 
be awarded at the next Agricultural exhibi- 
tion, on the Western Shore—said scheme to be 
submitted for consideration to the Board of 
Trustees at their next weeting. 








J> The next meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Maryland Agricultural 
is fixed for Wednesday, the 14th January, 


1 PRICES CURRENT—correcrepD 


Society , 


may be easily done; from that resource alone 
we should derive a certain fund of $800 per an- 
num, for five years; and if such of those as 
are able, choose themselves, to make uft in 
amount the deficiency in the nwméer on their 
‘list—there is nothing in the constitution to frre- 
vent i. 





j- A great variety of opinions exist, of 
course, on the subject of the froper objects, on 
j Which the Agricultural Society should bestow 
jits premiums. It is, we well know, the wish of 
ithe ‘“Prustees to form such a scale as will 
|judiciously promote the most desirable improves 
ments, and the Editor solicits, and will feel 
himself much indebted tor hints with which he 
may be favoured by gentlemen well wishers ef 
jthe Society and of agriculture. 





— > 0 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 


WEEKLY, 
Prices for some time have been nearly stationa- 
ry, and the present state of the market devoid of 
interest : 
First quality family flour, retail price, §7— 
Wharf, do. $5 124 to 5 25—Howard street, $5 75 


\to 5 874—White wheat, $110 to 1 20—Red do, 
'$1 5 to 1 10—Corn, 36 cts—Rye, 43 cents — 


Hogs, $5 25 to $6—Whiskey 34 cents—Pork 
prime, per bbl. $11 50—do. mess, $15—Lard, 


(8 to 10cts.— Turks Island salt, 75 cts.—St. Ubes, 


do. 624 cts.—Ground allum do. 70 cts.-—l’ine do. 
70 cts.—Sacks do. $3 25-—-Molasses, 30 to 35 cts. 
—Green coffee, 23 to 25—St. Domingo do. 20 to 
22 cts —Timothy seed §4—Orchard grass, $3~— 
Herds do. $3—Ked clover, do. $6—White do. 


though most of them were unable to stand, they|1S24—to be held at the residence of GENE- gy Millet do. $1—Mange! wurtzel per Ib. <1 


devoured it with eagerness, several in quantities 
of a table-spoonful each. They all recovered 
except one. 


came excessively fat. Fowls, when allowed to 
run about, are observed to be very nice in| 
selecting the pieces of stone which they swal-| 
low. In many of those which I dissected, I found 
pieces of broken earthenware, chosen doubtless 
on account of their sharp edges.. 1 would re-! 
commend hard stones to be laid in for fowls on} 


board ship, and broken up, instead of natural} 
gravel, which is commonly more or less round-\and to contribute five dollars fer annum for|__5 hhds. f 


ed. River or sea sand, or gravel, is evidently 
useless.” 

(From the Bombay Gazette, May 14, 1823.)— 
The friends of Captain Gambier, R. N., will 
peruse with interest the following account of a 
most miraculous escape from immediate destruc- 
tion ;—"* On a recent clephant shooting party _ 
Ceylon, Captain Gampier and Mr. Hay, of the 
Royal Engineers, had separated from their 





RAL R. G Harper, and to commence at 
12 o’clock—as the scale of premiums is then 


In short, the mortality from that to be adjusted and fixed, the punctual atten-| 
time entirely ceased and the remaining poultry dance of all the members is very desirable. | 
(by far the principal part,) instead of dying, be-/ There will be other business of importance) 


submitted for consideration. 





ap It will be recollected that it has been 
made the duty of the President of the Society, 
the Treasurer, the two Secre‘aries, and every 
member of the Board of Trustees, to obtain the 
signatures to subscription papers, of such persons 
as are willing to become members of the Society, 


five years. These papers must be returned at| 
the next meeting of the Board, as their appli-| 
cation to the Legislature will have reference) 
to, and be regulated in a great measure by 
the success of this effort to procure regular sub- 
scribers for a specified time. 

It is needless to dwell on the importance of 
early and earnest attention to this duty, by 
such of those to whom it has been assigned, 


50—Ruta baga do. 70 cts.—Mutton, 5 to 6 cts.— 
Beef, 8 to 10—Veal, 8 to 10—Turkeys, $1 to 
1 50—Geese, 50 cts.—Chickens, per doz. $2 50 
—Ducks, canvas backs, $2 to 2 50, per pair— 
Red heads, 75 cents to $1 25, do.—Pheasants, 
50 cts.—Butter, best fresh, 31 to 374 cts.—Lggs, 


per doz. 20to 25 cts—Potatoes, 30 cts.— Lurnips, 


50 cts—QOnions, 50 cts—Corn meal, per cwt. 
$1 25—Buck wheat, do. $3 25. 

Tosacco continues duli of sale, except fine 

ellow, and of that very little in market—sales 
of 3 hhds. from St. Mary’s county, have been 
made the last week, one at $11, and 2 do. at $20 
rom Anne Arundel county near Friend- 
ship, new crop, raised by Mr. Francis Whiting- 
ton, sold at $15, and seconds at $6—Sales of 
geod red, have been made at $5 to $8—do. dark, 
$2 to $4. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





LETTER I, 
Dear Sir, 

In all which you say in a late paper, relative 
to the appointment of Gen. S. Van Ranscilaer 
“to preside on the Committee of Agriculture,” 
I entirely agree with you. I also concur most 
heartily in every remark which you make, in 
regard to the necessity which the agriculturists 
ought to feel of guarding, as far as they can, 
their rights and interests from injury. ButI fear 
you have given up the whole argument in vour 
comments upon that part of the President’s 
Message, recommending legislative encourage- 
ment to domestic manufactures. With cue sub- 
mission, that worthy magistrate has therein 
run counter to some of the most important 
doctrines of the political school in which he 
was nurtured, and to which he has always pro- 
fessed himself strongly attached. The disciples 
of that school have never admitted, nor can 
admit, this to be a question of expediency— 
farther than it may incidentally become such. 
For it is, (if ever one was, or can be,) as much 
a question of right, as any that can occur under 
our constitution. And so I think, I shall here 
after prove, that even the sagacious Hamilton, 
(whose name has been so often and so much 
abused on this subject) ever considered it; Sut 
especially in his celebrated Report, which is 
continually quoted by certain men in support 
of the contrary doctrine. That the manufac- 
turers, or any other class, would be materially 
benefitted if they could prevail on Congress to 
legislate into their pockets, the whole property 
of the agriculturists, or even a moiety of it, 
I shall not be the man to deny. But I would 
humbly ask, whence they derive any such pow- 
er? That it can not be from the clause which 
authorises them “to regulate commerce,” is 
too plain to need more than a single remark: 


‘ for if they did get it there, then to regulate, and 


to destroy are convertible terms. This would 
be such an abuse of language, that nothing 
short of the Devil’s own impudcence could possi- 
bly contend for it, That it can not be deduced 
from the taxing power inthe clause relating to 
imposts, seems equally clear. For unless this 
power is limited to the sole purpose of raising 
Revenue for general and national objects, the 
prohibitory clause, forbidding the taxation of 
exjiorts would be worse than a dead letter: 
it would be insult and mockery to the whole 
agricultural people of the United States, who 
have vainly, and foolishly thought themselves 
secured by this plain sanction from all partial 
taxes imposed to benefit local interests. Yet 
this identical purpose can be just as effectually 
accomplished by taxing Imports as Eaports: 
since the moment Congress shall go beyond the 
object of Revenue, there is no stopping place, 
but their own discretion ; which, however great 
it may be, or has been, is not such a reliance 
as the good people of this ccuntry have ever yet 
discovered a willingness entively to depend upon 
for any important and essentiai right. It is vain 
and preposterous to attempt to gloss the 
thing over by the imposing phrases of “ en- 
couraging manufactures,” and “ protecting na- 
tional industry ;” together with all the other 
mummery of the same coinage and stamp. The 


plain English, stript of all disguise, is, that 
the agricultural class may, and must be taxed 
ad libitum, for the sole benefit of the manufac- 
turing class, in regard to all articles of consump- 
tion which the latter chuse to make, or to at- 
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tempt; and this too, by such a forced, implica- lihood; and that we do make “too much bread 
tion as has no parallel but in Swift’s admirable ;stuff,—too much cotton,—and too mucli tobacco,” 
satire called ** A Tale of a Tub,” wherein a pow-|as one of your correspondents (who seems to 
er picked out “totidem literis’—(in so many| know every man’s business better than the 
letters) is pronounced full as good as one ex-/man himself) tells us. Will it not suffice, that 
pressed with all the possible clearness that we suffer the usual consequences of such folly, 
language could give. None would have the —the only natural and legitimate cure for which 
hardihood to assert that such a transfer of pro- is,—the suffering itself. Who appointed ¢on- 
perty could directly be made from one class to gress the guardians of our private concerns, or 
another; and yet if the same transfer can be ef- the judges of the occupations we should follow? 
fected by indirect means, what becomes of the And yet they must have a right to act in both 
security against the direct mode; or rather of capacities, or the discovery of your correspon- 
what manner of use is it? Any tax upon im- dent will avail very little towards a remedy 
ports, beyond what is required for national re-;for such self destructive stupidity, as he seems 
venue, which enables the domestic manutactur-jto think the making a superabundance of the 
er to make and to sell, what he could not be-|necessaries and luxuries of life. On this point, 
fore do, and to say tothe agriculturist, “this,|/1 believe myself lawyer enough to say positive- 
or nothing,” is this indirect transfer to all in-|ly, that the constitution is entirely silent. And 
tents and purposes: nor can all the sophists in|unless silence in this case gives frower, as well 
the world make any thing else of it. The in-;as it is said in some others, to give consent, 
terminable arithmetical calculations, therefore,}our follies with all their consequences, great 
under which our news-papers have solong groan-jand small, must rest upon our own heads: for 
ed,—proving how much money our manuiactu- | strange to say, the wise framers of that instru- 
rers could make, if Congress would only pass,;ment have most thoughtlessly neglected to make 
as many laws in their favour, us they wish;!any provision for limiting the quantity of pro- 
serve no other purpose than to make a discovery jqucts which the individuals of any trade, pro- 
which has about as much claim to novelty, as/fession, or calling might make, by giving full 
to justice; and is nothing more than a different|scope to their industry and skill. Yet if this 
version of the old game, “cross I win, and,suggestion of your correspondent means any 
pile you lose.” As tothe other class of calcu- 
lations going to show how many have been ruin-!or should have some such power ; or our agri- 
ed by establishing certain manufactories dicta-;cultural citizens will be eternally in danger of 
ted * their own fancies, what do they frove ? committing some such blunder in political eco- 
Why simply, that the present state of things nomy. Alas! what a pity it is that after all his 
here, will not prevent improvidence, and want |vilifying, tutoring, and coaxing, we agricultu- 
of skill from suffering what—since the creation of'rists should still be such stupid and hardened 
the world to the present day, they Aave aé-\hereticks as to be unable to see any thing in all 
ways, and ever must unavoidably suffer in eve-| which he has said, done, and written, but a very 
ry country in the world. If this flea would,clumsy, and ill-disguise: scheme, to make agri- 
authorise congressional interference, I could culture, through the instrumentality of congress; 
adduce thousands of instances, wherein men underwrite and bear harmless every manufac- 
have purchased and set up farms as well as turing scheme—be it what it may, which eithet 
manufactures, without due consideration, and has been, or may be undertaken by any body, 
been ruined by it; yet not a word has ever been in any part of the United States. 

whispered, about Congress doimg something Under our construction of the instrument 
to encourage them. What then would the ad- which secures our righ s, and guards our interests 
ditional duty gentlemen be at? Are all sorts of frem all hostile attempts, either foreign or do- 
chimerical projects—provided only, that youcall mestic, a/l men are free to pursue their own pfrri- 
them “ efforts of national industry,” and “ pro- vate concerns in their own way ; nor can the in- 
tection to domestic manufactures’”—to be forced genuity, nor incision of man, by any possible 
into successful operation by a legislative fiat, and distortion of its provisions, that a person in his 
at the expense of agriculture? Gentlemen will senses would make, prove that our legislators 
have the modesty, perhaps, to say no;—we on-'can interfere to disturb or take away this privi- 
ly want a few of cotton, and wool, and hemp, ‘lege. Ii all the various classes in the community 
and flax, and iron, and tallow! and God knows are thus free, either to adopt or to abandon any 
how many more,—for without the catalogue I, particular means which they either collectively, 
have no chance to recollect them. And what or individually may deem best calculated to pro- 
then? Why we will most charitably and mag- mote their own private interest, (and nothing ap- 
nanimously, let you alone,—until some more pears to the contrary,) then is it as clear as the 
projectors cry out;—‘* we have now a fine:light of day, that Congress can have no manner 
scheme, spic and span new, for making us of right, either express, or implied, to abridge 
all independent of foreign nations, which we.or destroy this freedom of choice. It is a per- 
have been hatching for some time ; and all we fect waste of time and paper, therefore, to be 
now want is, that you routers and farmers overspreading the country, with pamphiet after 
would not only act as men-midwives for us, but pamphlet, and papers of all sizes, shapes, and 
pay wus, instead of our paying you, for the ac-, kinds, proving that 





thing, it must mean that congress either has,, 





couchment.” 

I confess, Mr. Editor, that I lose all patience 
at such shallow pretexts for what looks to me 
like downright robbery, under the colour of 
law. Indeed, I would a thousand times prefer 
that aman should at once clap a pistol to my 
breast, and say ;—** give up your money, or die,” 
to this insulting my understanding, at the same 
time that he demands my consent to a legislative 
enactinent by which [, and all my agricultural 
brethren are taxed for his benefit, as long as. 
we live, 


| 
Suppose that too many of us Aave foolishly: 


devoted ourselves to tilling the earth fora live-' 


manufacturers could put 


jmore money into their pockets, if they could 


only get more taxes in their favour. No body 
has denied, or will deny it: all that we agricultu- 
rists ask, is, to see a demonstration of the right 
to impose such taxes. Until that is done, we do 
not consider ourselves bound even to listen to one 
werd that is said, farther than to make our cheeks 
sound “*duck,”* to it. Shall we be told, “* that it 
is our best flan to make money too, to give higher 
frrices for domestic, than for foreign manufac~ 
* See the 10th chapter of the history of John 
Bull, in which Nie Frog gives this reply to some- 
thing which John said to hin. . 
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tures:” or what amounts to the same thing;|is, in reality, carbonaceous matter combined |corporating with it a substance, which shall pre- 


that it isa very ruinous business to buy cheap,|with oxygen; and the difference in the propor- 
We think it|:ion of oxygen may occasion the differences in 
such officious dictation,|the tannin procured from different substances, 
that we believe we understand our own interest,/that from catechu appearing to contain most. 


if we purchase from other nations.” 
a sufficient reply to all 
at least as well as our would-be guardians: and| 
whether we do or not, that we havea clear and, 
undisputed right to determine for ourselves in| 
all imaginable matters, relating to our private 
concerns and pursuits; provided, that in so doing, 
we interfere with no other mens equally free, 
choice, in regard to similar objects. 

This isthe great, the all important point first, 
to be decided between the petitioners for in-| 
ereased dutics, and their opponents. IVe make! 
one general reply to ali their numberless arith-| 
metical statements, which is, ‘Aat any increase 
of imposts whatever, other than for the increas 
of national revenue, is unjust, impolitick, and 
unconstitutional ——Unjust, because it tjures 
some classes to benefit others; impolitick, be- 
eause national comfort, wealth, and strength, are 
best promoted by free trade ; and lastly and above 
all, unconstitutional, because it would evade, and 
render utterly nugatory, all our checks against 
partial taxation. 

Your constant reader and friend, 
RURIS CONSULTUS. 
December 26, 1823. 


vent its putrifying. 

The operation of che first kind are technically 
termed, unhairing and fleshing ; the operations 
ot the second kind belong to tanuing, properly 
so called. 

Fleshing is an operation merely mechanical : 
unhairing is a mechanical operation if performed 
by shaving ; ora chemical operation, if effected 
by dissolution or decomposition of the substance 


Bouillon Lagrange asserts, that tannin by ab- 
sorbing oxygen is converted into gallic acid. 

It is not an unfrequent practice, to administer 
medicines containing tannin in cases of debility, 
and at the same time to prescribe gelatinous fooi! mpo 
as nutricious. But this is evidently improper, as} which connects the hair with the skin. ; 
the tannin, from its chemical properties, must] According to the ancient method, the dissolu- 
render the gelatin indigestible, For the chief! tion of this substance was effected by means ot 
use of tannin, see the following article. lime ; the decomposition either by the vinous 

According to Berzelius, tannin consists of hy-| fermentation of barley, by the acetous fermenta- 
drogen 4.186 +- carbon 51.160 + oxygen 44.654,.\Uion of oak-bark, or by the putrid fermentation 
And the tannate of lead is composed of, | produced by piling the hides one upon another. 

Tannin, 100 26.923 Unhairing by means of lime would often take 
Oxide of lead, 59 14. twelve or fifteen months ; this operation with 
‘ ; 7 barley, or the acetous part of tan, could not be 

But there is much uncertainty concerning the de- performed in hess than two monthe. 
finite neutrality of this compound, | The slowness of these operations, which the 

TANNING. The several kinds of leather €Xperiments of Seguin have shown, may be fin- 
are prepared trom the skins of animals macera- ished in a few days, and ir a more advantageous 
ted for a long time with lime and water, to pro Manner, by means Of tic same substances, proves 
|mote the separation of the hair and wool, and of that the nature of those operations was hot un- 
ithe tat and fleshy parts, in which recourse is also derstood by those who pertormed them, Those 
had to the assistance vf mechanical pressure, tanning, preperiy so calied, were as little 
scraping and the like. The skin, when thus de- known, as the details we are about giving will 








Da 
TANNIN AND TANNING. 
Lhe following extracts are taken from “ URE’S 
Dicrionarr of Cuemisrer.” 

TANNIN. This, which is one of the imme- 
diate principles of vegetables, was first distin- 
guished by Seguin from the gallic acid, with 
which it had been confounded under the name of 
the astringent frincifle. He gave it the name of 
tannin, from its use in the tanning of leather; 
which it effects by its characteristic property, 
that of forming with gelatin a tough insoluble 
matter. 

It may be obtained from vegetables by macera- 
ting them in cold water; and precipitated from 
this solution, which contains likewise gallic acid 
and extractive matter, by hyperoxygenized mu- 
riate of tin. From this precipitate, immediately 
diffused in a large quantity et water, the oxide 
of tin may be separated by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen yas, leaving the tannin in solution, 

Professor Proust has sisce recommended ano- 
ther method, the precipitation of a decoction of 
galls by powdered carbonate of petash, washing 
well the greenish-grey flakes that fall down with 
cold water, and drying them in a stove. - The 
precipitate grows brown in the air, becomes brit- 
tle and shining like a resin, and yet remains so- 
luble in hot water. The tannin in this state, he 
says, is very pure. 

Sir H. Davy, after making several experi- 
ments on different methods of ascertaining the 
quantity of tannin in astringent infusions, pre- 
ters for this purpose the common process of pre- 
cipitating the tannin by gelatin ; but he remarks, 
that the tannin of different vegetables requires 
different proportions of gelatin for its saturation ; 
and that the quantity of precipitate obtained is 
influenced by the degree in which the solutions 
are concentrated. 

M. Chenevix observed, that coffee berries ac- 
quired by roasting the property of precipitating 
gelatin ; and Mr, Hatchett has made a number of 
experiments, which show that an artificial tannin, 
or substance having its chief property, may be 
formed, by treating with nitric acid matters con- 
taing charcoal. lt is remarkable that thistannin, 
when prepared from vegetable substances, as dry 
charcoal of wood, yields, on combustion, pro- 
ducts analogous to those of animal matters.— 
From his experiments it would seem, that tannin 


prived of its more putrescible part, and brought, Preve, which we compare with the least impro- 


} P x » . 
jconsiderably toward the state of mere fibre, is 


, |tanned by maceration with certain astringent sub- 


jstances, particularly the bark of the oak-tree. 

The hide consists almost wholly of gelatin, and 
all that is necessary is, to divest it of the hair, 
epidermis, and any flesh or fat adhering to it.— 
This is commonly done, after they have been 
soaked in water some time, and handled or trod- 
den to cleanse them from filth, Dy immersing) 
them in milk of lime. Some, instead of lime,| 
use an acescent infusion of barley or rye meal,, 
or spent tan; and others recommend water acidu-| 
lated with sulphuric acid. Similar acidulous wa- 
ters are afterward employed for raising or swel- 
ling the hide, when this is necessary. 

The skins, thus prepared, are finally to under-! 
go what is properly called the tanning. This is 
usually done by throwing into a pit, or cistern 
made inthe ground, a quantity of ground oak-) 
bark, that has already been used, and on this! 
the skins and fresh bark in alternate layers, cov- 
ering the whole with half a foot of tan, and 
treading it well down. ‘The tanning may be ac- 
celerated by adding a little water. 

As it is a longtime before the hide is thorough- 
ly tanned in this mode, at least many months, 
during which the bark is renewed three or four 
times ; M. Seguin steens the skins in a strong in- 
fusion of ten, and assists its action by heat.— 
Chaptal observes, however, that this requires 
an extensive apparatus for preparing the liquor 
and the skins: the leather imbibes so much wa- 
ter, that it remains spongy a long time, and 
wrinkles in drying; and it is extremely difficult 
so to arrange the hides in a tg ly as to keep 
them apart from each other, and free of the sides 
of the vessel. 


} 


The following account of M. Seguin’s practice, 
was transmitted to England in the year 1796 :— 

To tan askin is to take away its putrescent 
iquality, preserving, however, a certain degree 
iof pliability. This is effected by incorporating 
with the skin particles of a substance which de- 
stroys their tendency to putrefaction. 

The operations relating to tanning are there- 
fore of two kinds :—the first is merely depriving 
the skin of those parts which would oppose its 


\ciple originally contained in the bark, 


ved routine now in practice. 

Whatever the method of unhairing was, the 
mode of tanning was always the same, for skins 
unhaired with lime, or those prepared with bar- 
ley or tan. 

This mode of operating would take 
months or two years, often three years, 
was wished to tan the hides thoroughly. 

Among the substances for tanning, gallnut, 
sumach, and the bark of oak, to which may be 
added catechu, appear the most proper, at least 
in the present state of our knowledge. In the 
middle departments of France, oak-bark is pre- 
ferred, because it is the cheapest and most abun- 
dant substance. To use it, it is first ground to 
powder ; then, according to the old mode, it is 
put into large holesdug inthe ground, which are 
tilled by alternate layers of ground bark and un- 
haired hides 

As the principle which effects the tanning can- 
not act in the interior of the skin, unless carried 
in by some liquid in which it is first dissolved, 
tanning is not produced by the immediate action 
of the powdered bark upon the skin, but only by 
the action of the dissolution of the tanning prin- 
The tan 
therefore has the tanning property only when 
wetted so much as not to absorb all the water 
thrown onit. But as tanners put in their vats 
only a smail portion of water compared to what 
would be necessary to deprive the bark of all the 
tanning principle which it contains, the bark 
put into the vats preserves, when taken out, a 
portion of itstanning principle 

This waste is not the only disadvantage of the 
old modes of proceeding ; they are, besides, li- 
able never to produce in the skins a complete 
saturation with the tanning principle. For, as 
the property of attraction is common to all bo- 
dies, according tothe different degree of satura- 
tion, the water containing in solution a certain 
quantity of the tanning principle, will not part, 
toa fixed weight of skins, with as much as the 
same quantity of water will, in which a greater 
quantity of the principle is dissolved. 

As the water which, in the old manner of pro- 
ceeding, isin the vats, can contain but a small 
portion of the tanning principle, owing to the 
nature of the operation, it can give but a small 


eighteen 





preservation, or which adhere to it but little, 
such as hair and flesh ; the other consists in in- 





portion of it to the skin, and even this it parts 
with by slow degrees. Hence, the slowness in 


when it 
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the tanning of skins according to the old method, 
which required two whole years, and sometimes 
three, betore a skin was well tanned tothe cen- 
tre. Hence also, the imperfection of skins tan- 
ned by that method ; an imperfection resulting 
from the non-saturation of the tanning principle, 
even when it had penetrated the centre. 

The important desideratum was, therefore, to 
get together, within a small compass, the tan- 
ning principle, to increase its action, and produce 
in the hide acomplete saturation in a much short- 
er time than that necessary for the incomplete 
tanning produced in vats. But, first of all, it 
was necessary to analyze the skin, analyze the 
leather, and analyze the oak-bark. 
ples of these three substances were to be insula- 
ted, and their action upon one another determin- 
ed, the influence of their combination upon that 
action known, and the circumstances most pro- 
ductive of its greatest action found out. 

Seguin, by following this method, has deter- 
mined ; 

1. That the skin deprived of flesh and hair, is 
a substance which can easily, by a proper pro- 
cess, be entirely converted into an animal jelly 
(glue.) 

2. That a solution of this last mentioned sub- 
stance, mixed with a solution of tan, forms im- 
mediately an imputreseible and indissoluble com- 
pound 

3. That the solution of tan is composed of two 
very distinct substances; one of which precipi- 
tates the solution of glue, and which is the true 


wit toe Ke — ent ee hi des 
tanning substance; the other, which precipitates} cout 


sulphate of iron, without precipitating the solu- 


sary Gisoxaygeuvation of the skin, and of the sub- 
stance which connects the hair to the skin. 

4, That the operation of tanning is not a sim-; 
ple combination of the skin with the principle, 
which precipitates the glue, but a combination of | 
that principle with the skin disoxygenized by) 
the substance, which in the dissolution of tan is; 
found to precipitate the sulphate of iron; so that 
every substance proper for tanning should possess 
the propertics of precipitating the solution of 
glue, andof precipitating the sulphate of iron. 

5. That the operation of tanning consists in 
swelling the skins by means of an acidulous prin- 
ciple; to disoxygenize, by means of the princi- 
ple which in the solution of bark precipitates the 
solution of sulphate of iron, that substance which 
connects the hair to the skin, and thus produce 
an easy unhairing ; to disoxygenize the skin by 
means of the same principle, and to bring it by 
this disoxygenation-to the middle state between 
glue and skin; and then to combine withit, after 
this disoxygenation, and while it is in this middle 
state, that particular substance in oak bark, as 
we!l asin many other vegetables, which is found 
to precipitate the solution of glue, and which is 
net, as has been hitherto conceived, an astrin- 
gent substance. 

Agreeably to these discoveries, there only re- 
mains, in order totan speedily and completely, 
to condense the tanning principle so as to accele- 


The princi-| 


| Leicester willow, 84 of oak-bark, 11 of the bark nde ne oe 
g1) but often injurious to those who take them, 


eight days. ‘hese solutions containing a great 
quantity of the tanning principle, impart to the 
skin as much of it as it can absorb, so that it can 
then easily attain a complete saturation of the 
principle, and produce leather of aquality much 
superior to that of most countries famous for 
their leather. 

On the above I have only to remark, that eve- 
ry new art or considerable improvement must 
unavoidably be attended with many difficulties in 
the establishment of a manufactory in the large 
way. From private inquiry | jind, that this also 
has its difficulties, which have hitherto prevent 
ed its being carried into full effect in this coun- 
try. Of what nature these may be lam not de 
jcidedly informed, and mention them in this place 
oaly te prevent manufacturers from engaging in an 

of this kind, in- 





undertakin without cautious 


quiry. 


> 


M. Desmond has recommended, to saturate 
water with tannin, by affusion on successive por- 
tions of oak-bark, or whatever may be used; 
and when the bark will give out no more tannin, 
to extract what gallic acid still remains in it, by 
pouring on fresh water. To thelatter, or acidu- 
lous liquor, he adds one-thousandth part by mea- 
sure of sulphuric acid ; and in this steeps the 
hide, till the hair will come off easily by scra- 
ping. 
hide ten or twelve hours in water acidulated with 
a five-hundredth part by measure of sulphuric 
acid ; after which they are to be washed repeat- 
edly, and scraped with the round knife. Lastly, 
the hides are to be steeped some hours in a weak 
ion of tannin, then a few days in a stronger, 





; : aE - jand this must be renewed as the tannin is ex-| 
tion of glue, and which produces only the neces-}) 0 cre 


d, till the leather is fully tanned. 
For the softer skins, as calves, goats, &c. he 


does not use the acid mixture, but milk of lime. | 


Of substances used for tanning Sir H. Davy 
observes, that 1 lb. of catechu is nearly equal to 
24 of galls, 3 of sumach, 74 of the bark of the 


of the Spanish chesnut, 18 of elm-bark, and 
of common willow-bark, with respect to the tan | 
nin contained in them. He observes too, that, 
leather slowly tanned in weak infusions of barks 
appears to be better in quality, being both softer 
and stronger than when tanned by strong infu-: 
sions; and he ascribes this to the extractive 
inatter they imbibe. This principle, therefore, | 
affects the quality of the material employed in) 
tanning ; and galls, which contain a great deal of! 
tannin, make a hard leather, and liable tocrack, 
from their deficiency of extractive matter.— 
Ann. de Chim. et de Phys.—Philos. Trans.— 
Philos. Mag.—Chaptal’s Chem. 
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THE SESAMUM INDICUM, OR BENE 
PLANT. 


Mr. SKINNER, 


isa tender annual plant, that is easily injured; 





vate its action. Seguin, to effect this, follows a 
very simple process. He pours water upon the| 
powdered tan, contained in an apparatus nearly! 
similar to that made use of in saltpetre works,—! 
‘This water, by going through the tan, takes! 
from it a portion of its tanning principle, and by 
successive filtrations dissolves every time an ad- 
ditional quantity of it, till at last the bark rather 
tends to deprive it of some than to give up more. 
Seguin succeeds in bringing these solutions to 
such a degree of strength, that, he says, he can, 
by taking proper measure, tan calf-skin in 24 
hours, and the strongest ox-hides in seven or 





iby the frost, and requires a warm climate to 


bring its seed to maturity. ‘Phe plants grow 


When raising is necessary, he steeps the! 





of it asthey like. 

The Bene mucilare is cases 
where other mild and mucilaginous remedic- 
are proper to be recommended. It is particular. 
ly useful in the dysentery and summer com: 
plaints of children; and the leaves may be ap- 
plied in cases of inflammation of the eyes, and 
as a dressing for burns, blisters, &c. ‘There is 
no provident family, that knew the value of the 
Bene plant, I believe, who would ever neglect 
planting a few of these seed every spring, in some 
vorder of the garden, to have fresh leaves, al- 
ways at hand in case of need, during the sum- 
mer season. Although the sessamum requires a 
warm Climate to bring its seed to maturity, it 
will grow well enough inany part of the United 
States to furnish its muciiage, during the whole 
of the season it is most generally wanted. 


useful in all 


The greatest quantity of this mucilage is ob- 
tained from the youngest leaves; and it is best 
iwhen made from them while green, just as they 
[are pulled from the plants. These leaves, how- 
ever, may be gathered at any time during the 
isummer, and if carefully dried, they will serve 
to afford mucilage untii green leaves may be 
jhad again. 





The sessamum is one of the most invaluable 
plants I know. I do not mean to say, however, 
jthat such entire dependance ought to be placed 
jon this or any other remedy, as to neglect such 
other means as have been heretofore found use- 
jful. In all cases of dysentery and colera infan- 
{tum (both of which are diseases of great dan- 
a skilful physician should 
jalways be obtained when practicable. But J 
|may safely assert, that if the virtues of the 
| Bene leaves were known as generally as they 





iger) the advice of 


‘should be, they would save the good people of 
the United States many thousand dollars annu- 


‘ally, that are now spent to procure nauseous 


drugs of various kinds, that are not only useless, 


In August last, a boy six or eight years old, 
was severely afilicted with a bowel complaint, 
following the meazles; and for two weeks he 
had tried various remedies, that had been pre- 
scribed for hin, but with little advantage. For 
the fast six hours, before 1 was ca'led on to visit 
him he had sat almost constantly on the stool, 
passing small quantities ot bloody and slimy mat- 
ter; and crying with the pain and griping of 
his bowels. I made him a warm infusion of the 
Bene leaf, and let him drink as freely as he 
would. In less than half an hour his pain ceas- 
ed, and he fell asleep, and was not disturbed for 
eight hours afterwards. On the next day, when 
I visited him, I found him complaining again, 
of a return of his pain, and frequent and ineffec- 
tual cailsto the pot. I again administered the 
Bene mucilage, without any other medicine; 
and advised his persisting steadily in the use of it. 
He tollowed my directions, and was perfectly 


Sir—The Bene plant, or Sesamim Indicum|Pevored to his health by this remedy, in the 
wi ’ r , 4c ete “ 


course of a few davs. 
A child, aged avout ten months, was seen by 


me in July last, having high fever, and great 


erect, stems from three to six feet high, withithirst, bowels griped, with passages slimy and 


numerous branches, bearing their seed in smal) 
square capsules. The seed should be planted as 
early in the spring as it is usual to sow the seed 


of other tender annual plants. Ithe 


One leaf of the Bene plant, immersed in a 
tumbler of pure water, changes the whole of it) 
immediately, into a perfect mucilage; that is} 
clear, tasteless, and inodorous. Sick childreu} 
take this mucilage with the same avidity they| 


would drink cold water—and as it is perfectly | 


mixed blood. 


leaves of 


with I put one of the green 
the Bene plant into a small tumbler 
fuil of spring water, and ofered it to drink; but 
infant turned trom it with disgust, crying 
throug) fear or its betug forced to swallow another 
dose of such physicas its mother had been give 
ing to it. IT removed the tumbler, therefore, 
immediately, out of its view, and took the leaf 
out of it. ‘he clear Bene mucilage was then 
presented to the child, and it drank of it with 





innocent, they may be allowed to take as muc! 
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avidity, 
thirst was satisied. This pleasant drink was 
repeated as often as the child would take it, and 
it was restored, thereby, to its perfect health 
in two or three days. 





There was no resort to any medicine, in ei- 
ther of the above cases, after the Bene muci- 
lage was given. Caster oil had been previous- 
ly administered, and various other means had 
been used, but nothing that had been tried, 
seemed to be of any great use until this new 
remedy was resorted to. It is evident, therefore, 
that much good may be dove with it; and 1 
hope many persons will be prevailed on to sow 
the seed next spring; that a more full and fair 
trial may be given to this mucilage. 


first of September last, I was attacked myself, | 


in the morning, with an inflammation in my 
vight eye, During the whole day I was in con- 
stant pain, and as the evening approached the 
irritation increased to such a degree that I was 
cbliged to retire from the light. I prepared some 
of the Bene mucilage with warm water; and 
applying it directly to my eye, I derived imme- 
diately, much greater relief from it than I had 
anticipated. I next took the leaves out of the 
warm water, and applied them to my eye. 
They were exceedingly soft, smooth, and com- 
fortable ; and procured me a good night’s rest ; 
and in the morning I found myself entirely free 
freme any appearance of the inflammation that 
attacked me. 

But independent of the uses of the Bene leaf, 
as above, the ene seed, are invalvuble on ac- 
count of the oil they afford. Two gallons of the 
seed will yield, it is said, one gallon of oil, equal 
in every respect, if not superior to olive oil. 
Their seed are also good as food for man and 
beast. To obtain a c:op for general purposes 
of this kind—the seed should be planted, I pre- 
sume, like cotton, in rows, wide enough apart 
to admit of cultivation with the plough. 


I fear, sir, my letter may have become as te- 
dious as it is lengthy, I shall conclude it, there- 
fore, immediately, observing only, that I have 
a plentiful supply of the true* Bene seed, just 
received from South Carolina ; and it will afford 
me great pleasure to furnish them to any person 
who may want them. I intendto keep aregu- 
lar supply of these seed for distribution annually, 
so that those of our good people who live in lati- 
tudes, where the Bene plant will not come to 
perfect maturity, may, notwithstanding, be pro- 
vided with them always. ‘The Bene seed are 
so very small, that haif a thimble full of them 
will produce as many plants as any family will 
want for medicinal purposes. No charge will 
be made by me, at any time, for these seed ; 
but as I am under the necessity of refusing all 
letters on which the postage is not paid, I must 
apprise your readers of this to prevent disappoint- 
ments. 

Iam, very respectfully, 
Your friend, 
And ob’t serv’t, 


JAMES SMITH. 


Vaccine Institution, Baltimore, ‘ 
Deeember 25th, 1823. 





* There are five species of the Sesamum, 
viz: lst. S. orientale, conrmon Sesamum, or oily 
grain, 2d. S. luteum, vellow flowered Sesamum. 
3d. S. indicum, or Bene Piant. 4h. S. laciniatum, 
jagged Sesamum. 
honey Sesamum. 


See Rees’ Cyelopedia. 


holding fast to the tumbler until its] TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERIGAN FARMER. 


On the |man means. 








CHEAT—AGaIN. 
DEAR SIR, 

A great deal has, of late, been written to ve- 
ry little purpose, on the subject of cheat. From 
jactual experiment, i have found that wheat 
perfectly clear of cheat when sowed, will oc- 
jcasionally be filled with it at harvest; should 
ithe season have bc. unfavourable, the land 


lbadly prepared, or the wheat crippled by the 


joperation of the fly. Could the point in dispute 
ibe decided at once, satisfactorily to every one, 


lit would be of no advantage whatever, as we 


already know enough to enable us to avoid the) 
\deprecated evil, as far as is consistent with hu- 


Sow clean wheat, cultivate the 
land well, and ameliorate the soil, to the 
‘utmost practicable limit. If we are then pester- 
led with cheat, no blame can be attached to us— 
we will have done our duty. But sow wheat 
lmixed with cheat, cockle, and onions, and my 
word for it, you will be paid in kind. In one case 
the crop may fossibly be infested with cheat ; 
in the other the thing is absolutely certain—but 
worse than this, the wheat will continue to be- 
come much more foul every year. Much more 
heat and moisture are requisite for the germina- 
tion of cheat and cockle, than wheat, thev will, 
therefore, trequently remain in and on the ground 
perteetly sound, when wheat would have come 
ufi ; consequently, the earth wiil, in the course of 
time, become filled with the germinating prin- 
ciples of these plants, exactly as it is with those 
\of many other noxious weeds—with onions, this 
itles, docks, &c. The farmer, atter sowing a 
‘crop in frst rate atyle,is trequently much sur- 
| prised to find at harvest many intruders, not re- 
| flecting at all upon the prolific cause of his dis- 
appointed hopes. Those persons who oppose 
the opinion that wheat produces cheat, do it 
upon this ground, that cheat in that event must 
be a muleplant, and could not, of course, re- 
produce itself, which it is well known, it does. 
This may be accounted for upon the supposition 
that wheat is a sfecies of the genus, ot which 
cheat stands at the head. In other words, that 
wheat is only improved cheat; to believe which, 
requires no greater stretch of fancy, than the 
acknowledgment of a fact, very generally known, 
that the finest apples we now have, are the 
improved progeny of the original crab. 
Very respectfully, 
R. B. BUCKNER. 
Vint-Hill, July 28th, 1823. 
= RR ( ) aco — 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF ICE HOU- 
SES AND STOWING AWAY OF ICE. 








5th, S. Prostratum, Dwarf 


TO THE, EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Sir—Having observed in a late number of the 
American Farmer, some remarks upon the con- 
venience and utility of securing a plentiful sup- 
ply of ice, for use through the summer season, I 
take the liberty to add a few observations upon 
the subject, which if you think useful, you are 
at liberty to insert in your valuable journal. 

As it would neither be convenient to myself, 
nor beneficial to the object we have in view, to 
enter upon an extended discussion of this sub- 
ject, I shall at once proceed to remark, that the 
common manner pursued, by almost every one in 
putting up ice, is to throw it promiscuously into 
the house, and then employ labourers, to break 
it into small pieces. In this manner of securing 
it, numberless interstices are formed by the 
angles of the pieces afterthey are broken, which 
being filled with air, operate of course through 
the season, to promote the decay of the ice, and 
greatly accelerate its dissolution. 
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The manner which I have pursued, and which 
I strongly recommend to the observance of vour 
readers is, to cut the ice as nearly into squares 
as can conveniently be done, and when conveyed 
to the house, lay these down carefully, in regu- 
lar layers, taking care to break them as little as 
possible. As soon as the first layer or stratum is 
completed, fill up with fine ice all the crevices, 
which the angles in the pieces may have occa- 
sioned, then sweep the surface clean, from alt 
small fragments of ice, so as to leave a smooth 
clear floor or surface, tocommence your succeed- 
ing stratum or layer upon; and thus proceed, 
until the house shall have been completely filled. 
In this manner, I have tound that one-third more 
ice, can be stowed in a given space, than could 
be put into it by the ordinary mode of pound- 
ing ; and as there will not be the smallest crevice 
throughout the whole mass, if the plan here re- 
commended is properly executed, it is confident- 
ly asserted that the ice will last dowdle as long as 
under the common mode of securing it. 

Every ice house should be provided with a 
drain to carry off the drippings, throughout the 
warm season, unless the bottom be an open po- 
rous, sandy soil; as nothing is so fatal to ice as 





moisture. This drain should be so constructed as 
‘not to admit air, else a constant current of warm 
‘atmosphere will be drawn to the bottom of the 
‘ice, which will rapidly destroy it. The house 
which the writer ‘of these remarks has erected, 
is of the most simple construction, and a similar 
one may be built by any farmer, for an expense 
not exeeeding $30. It has been filled in the man 

ner here recommended, and has not been without 
ice since it was first stocked, and at this time, 
contains aconsiderable quantity, notwithstanding 
the most profuse use was made of it, by two 
families during the whole of last summer. 

The following plan is recommended in the con- 
struction of ice houses. Dig a pit on the N. or 
N.W. side of a bank or hill, 18 feet square, and 
about 14 feet deep on the upper side, to which 
depth, the pit may be raised all round by the 
dirt, being thrown to the lower side ; build in this 
pit a house of white oak logs, so as to leave a 
clear space between the outsides of the house, 
and the wall of the pit, of about 2 feet—if the 
bank is of hard clay, it will need no stay ; if it 
be not of clay, or hard firm soil, it must be stay- 
ed by pieces of plank, p: opped against it from the 
outsides of the logs, so as to prevent its cover- 
ing the space between the logs; and this bank 
should be filled all round with straw, and the in- 
sides of the logs boarded up, so as to present a 
smooth even surface, this will leave the inside of 
the house about 12 or 33 feet square, which will 
be sufficient for any family. 

The drain from the bottom of the house should 
be placed on the lowest side, to which a sufficient 
fall ought to be secured from all paris of the foun- 
dation. Thedrain should be formed by stone, so 
laid, as to afford an opening, forthe water readi- 
ly to pass off, and then covered up with earth, ta 
king care to allow to it a sufficient fail, and then 
its terinination be covered slightly with earth, so 
that no air can pass up, whilst the moisture may 
gradually soak through. Lay at the bottom of 
the house sleepers, so as to raise the planks to 
be placed upon them, about one foot from the 
ground, and upon these planks lay your first 
strata of ice, as is here before directed, 


After raising your house with logs, as here re- 
commended, to the height of about ‘4 feet, build 
another house over it, with logs to be placed upon 
the surface ot the ground at the outer edge of the 
pit, raise this house about three feet high, upon 
which place your roof, and from the inner logs, 
which inclose the ice to the outer ones, which 
support the roof, nail planks, and stow the whole 
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space under them with straw ; you will thus have 
an ice house surrounded on all sides with athick- 
ness of about two feet of straw. When the ice is 
put away, cover the whole with g suitable thick- 
ness of straw, which should be removed once or 
twice, in the course of the summer, as it becomes 
wet, and replace it with a fresh dry covering.— 
By pursuing these means, you need never be 
without a plentiful supply of ice at all seasons. 

P. E. T. 

—S POE 
50 THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


GLANDERS IN HORSES. 
Downingtown, 12mo. 19th, 1823. 
EsTEEMED FRIEND, 

J have noticed in the last Farmer, a proposal to 
send thy subscribers one half sheet with adver- 
tisements, and an almanack in the fall; which I 
think I may be safe in saying, will be a gratui- 
tous addition to all those who estimate the pre- 
sent value of thy paper properly. 

I have also noticed a request made by Robert 
Lowry, inthe last Farmer, for information res- 
pecting the glanders ; to whom I feel willing to 
give my small experience, or do any thing in my 
power for the preservation of so useful an animal. 

I have in all the cases that have come within 
my knowledge, uniformly traced them back to 
what is here termed the distemper; that is, the 
first stages of the disease, are in my opinion, 
what is called the distemper, and by some the 
strangles. 

I consider the glanders to be a neglected or 
violent case of the distemper: from a repeated 
discharge from the nose, and constant inflamma- 
tion, the glands become ulcerated, and finally 
the smaller bones of the nose become carious, 
and of course incurable, as they are not so situa- 
ted, as to admit of an operation being perform- 
ed on them; in this stage the horse has been in- 
oculated, mercury has been tried, and beth with- 
out success, 

But take the distemper, or strangles, in time, 
cure it effectually and you prevent the glanders. 
SYMPTOMS. 

The first thing discovered is a rattling in the 
throat, with dulness of countenance, apparent 
drowsiness, and some fever, then a swelling in 
the throat and between the jaws, a discharge at 
the nose, and sometimes cough; if the horse 
does not die by the swelling at his throat, it be- 
eomes what is called glanders. 

CURE. 

Dissolve one pound of glauber salts in warm 
‘water, set it ina bucket in his manger, and he 
will drink it; take half a gallon of blood from 
his neck vein; give a mash of two quarts of 
wheat bran scalded with sassafrass tea, after 
which offer him lukewarm water to drink, and 
do not suffer him to drink any other kind for that 
day, next morning take the same quantity of 
blood as before, give a mash as before, with the 
addition of half an ounce of salt petre dissolved 
in it, let his food be wet, and of a weak kind—a 
run at grass after the first two days would be of 
service. 

If thee thinks this prevention better thana 
cure, thee may give it a place in thy paper. 

Respectfully thine, 
JOSEPH KERSEY. 
——a 0 


MAGOTHY BAY BEAN, OR PARTRIDGE 
PLA. 
Wake Fores!, September 21, 1823. 
Dear Sir, 
In aw account of the Accomack pea, which I 
Mentioned to you in a former letter, I will refer 


} 





northern latitudes, to sow it as early as possible ; 
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you to page 273, vol. 6th, of the Medical Reposi- 


tory, published in the year 1803. Ona perusal 
of the article, I attach great importance to it, 
and as it is well written, would recommend it to 
a place in the American Farmer. The account 
isin a letter from Mr. John Dennis, then a mem- 
ber of Congress trom the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia, to Dr. Mitchell. Colonel Allen Rogers of 
this vicinity, was lately in Northampton, and 
yesterday assured me that the pea still maintain- 
ed the reputation there, which it had when Mr. 
Dennis wrote, 20 years ago. 
Very respectfully, 
CALVIN JONES. 
Joun S. SKINNER, Esa. 


From the 6th vol. of the New York Medical 
Repository. 

An account of a plant called the Magothy bay 
bean, or Accomack pea, cultivated for fertiliz- 
ing lands: Ina letter to Doctor Mitchell, from 
the Hon. John Dennis, Representative in Con- 
gress from Maryland, dated Washington city, 
December 10, 1802 :— 

In conformity with your request, you will find 
herein a brief description of the Northampton 
bean, sometimes called the Accomack pea, alias 
the Magothy bay bean, with an imperfect sketch 
of some of its principal properties and uses. 

The above mentioned bean or pea, is a plant 
of annual growth, varying from eighteen inches 
to three and a half feet in height, according to 
the fertility of the soil. It.grows in almost eve- 
ry kind of soil, however poor by nature, or im- 
poverished by an exhausting cultivation; though 
it succeeds best in a light, loose land, and does 
worst in hard binding clay. It has a small tap 
root, and a few inconsiderable lateral roots, with 
a wide spreading top, covered closely with a fo- 
liage, and bearing a pod, with peas or beans 
therein contained, strongly resembling the leaf, 
pod and pea of the locusttree. It has, therefore, 
been denominated, by some, a locust tree in 
miniature. This plant has the singular proper- 
ty of expanding its foilage in the day and contract- 
ing it in the night, thereby admitting the pas- 
sage of the dews tothe earth, and of excluding 
therefrom the rays of the sun. To this cause 
has been very much attributed, its supposed effi- 
cacy in the amelioration of the soil. 

The modes of propagating and perpetuating 
it are various, but those generally in use, and 
most approved, are the two following, viz. to 





shortness of your summers, and the liability of 
the pea to be injured by the frost, form the only 
objection to the latter mode in the state of New 
York, and therefore, perhaps, the other is to be 
preferred. When the earth is once replenished 
with the seed, it will perpetuate itself, provided 
that where the land be stiff, the ground be bro- 
ken once every year, and where light, once in 
two years. J have usually planted the land in 
Indian corn, and seeded it in oats or other small 
grain, and cultivated it alternateiy in the one or 
other every year; and this is the most effectual 
and expeditious mode of introducing and of per- 
petuating it. The yearthe land isin corn, all 
the peas that sprout in the spring will be de- 
stroyed by cultivation ; but there still remains in 
the earth a sufhcient quantity to seed it, which 
will come up with wheat, oats, or other small 
grain, the succeeding spring, in great profusion ; 
will grow and flourish with it; and will have at- 
tained a height, by the time of harvest, (which 
in Maryland, is in July,) that is sometimes, 
though not generally, in the way of the scythe. — 
As soon as the grain is removed, it progresses 
with great rapidity, and attains its growth some 
time in August—overshadows the land, suffoca- 
ting and excluding all other weeds and grass. It 
now puts forth a yellow blossom, which (particu- 
larly in our large plantations,) causes the field 
to exhibit a most beautiful appearance for a few 
weeks, and ripens inthe month of October, af-: 
tording to the bees, in its bloom, delicious suste- 
nance, andtothe sportsman, in its maturity, de- 
lightful amusement, in the large number of quails 
which it attracts, and for which it furnishes a 
nutritious food, whilst it shelters them from the 
hawk. After the pea is ripe, we frequently 
open the enclosure to cattle and sheep, and other 
animals, and the cattle and hogs are fond of, and 
fatten on it ; but carefully exclude cattle and 
sheep from it in its green state, since they speed- 
ily destroy it. 


The principal use, however, to which it is 
applied, and fur which it is the most prized, 
is its application as a manure, to which it con- 
tributes as well by its properties before-mention- 
ed, of expansion and contraction, to which 
may be added that of attraction, as by the 
great quantity of litter which it leaves on the 
earth. The spring succeeding its growth, we 
find it a little in the way of the plough, and 
the labourers frequently complain of it on that 
account; but after two or three ploughings, 





sow with oats, or other small grain, in the spring,' 
from a pint toa quart of the pea or bean to the! 
acre, or you may sow it on the ground newly! 
ploughed by itself. If the land be of a light,, 


loose quality, you may sow the above quantity on| 


wheat, or on the land unploughed; but if the, 
soil be stiff and binding, it is necessary tu plough! 
it. As it is sometimes injured by the autumnal! 
frosts, and never sprouts until late in April or 
the first of May, it may be desirable in your, 


and where it is sown on wheat, or by itself, on 
account of the length of time for which it lies on 
the eurth before it germinates, it may be scat- 
tered over the ground in February or March.— 
The other method most approved, and that 
which is the most economical, with regard to 
seed, is to plant two or three oi the peas or beans 
in the hill with Indian corn, common peas or 
beans, and suffer it to grow and ripen with the 
same, which it will do without any injury thereto ; 
and, from the multiplicity of seed it contains, 


n € sti ; 1 : ic i 5 5 j te . e 
and the elastic tendency, which it possesses iis. . cultivation, 


the bursting of its pocs, it will spontaneously 
seed the earth, with as much or more regularity 
than it can be effected by any other mode. The 





it dissolves, and mingles with the earth, and, 
by the middle of summer, is scarcely percepti- 
ble. It opens a close binding land, and fertili- 
zes and adds to the soil wherever it grows; 
but if it will only leave the land as it found 


it, under the severe but profitable system of 
exhausting cultivation, of Indian corn one year, 


and smail grain the next year succeeding, for 


twenty years together, we apprehend it is a 
great point gained with us, in our wornout lands, 
where other sources of manure are yet unat- 
tainable in sufficient quantities. In the county 
of Northampton, in Virginia, where this plant 
was first discovered to be useful, they have cul- 
tivated their landsevery year, for twenty years 
last past, in Indian corn or oats, and find the 
land, without the aid of any thing but the pea, 
considerably improved. The ardent and im- 
patient, who expect from it all the effects of a 
dung heap, will, however, be disappointed ; and 
the husbandman who is contented to grow rich, 
and flourish by a slow and progressive system, 
will alone appreciate its merits, and continue 


_I have communicated all that I deem im- 
portant on the subject, but will, with pleasure, 
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answer any queries which you may think pro- 
ver to suggest; and willrefer you to the Hon. 
Mr. Stratton, who resides in the county in which 
this plant was first discovered, and where it is 
now in universal use, for a fuller account oi 
its valuable properties. 
ee Be i Be 
FROM THE LONDON FARMERS’ JOURNAL. 





ON MERINO SHEEP. 
(By C. C. Western, Esq. M. P.) 
Felix Hall, -lugust 20, 1823. 





SIR, 

I am desirous, through the channel of your 
useful paper, to communicate to the public| 
some remarks, the result of long experience and| 
observation, upon the advantages to be expect- 
ed from the encouragement of the Merino 
breed of sheep, and I trust you will give them 
a place when nothing more interesting happens 
to occur. 

I have always declared my opinion to be, that 
the Merino sheep want to de made ; as the Lei- 
cester and South-down have been. ‘They requir- 
ed it, indeed, more than either, and I think de- 
serve it better than either. If the same pains 
were bestowed upon them by men of the same 
superior intelligence as those who devoted them 
selves to the cultivation of the New Leicester, 
the Merino would be the moet valuable animal 
of the two. It is impossible to open the fleece 
of a well bred and well fed Merino sheep, and 
not be struck with the extraordinary luxuriance, 
beauty, and value of the produce, and to avoid 
fecling at the same time, some degree of sur- 
prise and regret, that our most enlightened and 
intelligent breeders have hitherto neglected to 
bestow upon such an animal the full benefit of 
their science, skill, and attention. The expe- 
riments I have seen made upon them, have ge- 
nerally been rather of persecution, to try what 
hardships they could live under, (and which, by 
the by, they sustain in a manner I should have 
thought impossible, (or languid indifference of 
success, or even disinclination, lest they should 
attract for atime the favoritism attached to our 
established breeds. 1 do not myself wish they 
should supplant altogether an usetul established 
breed, but I wish them to occupy a /ud/ share 
of our attention. 1 will go so far as to say, 1 
think a portion of the Merino blood may, with 
advantage, be thrown into the flocks of all our 
short-woolled sheep, but it must be done with 


ing the attention of your readers to the follow- 


ing observations upon some of the qualites which 
it possesses, of which they are, perhaps, in ge- 
neral uninformed and which constitute a very 
important point for our consideration, J think it 
will be granted to me, by those who have turn- 
ed their attention to the subject of wool, that 
the superiority of our long English wool arises 
in u great degree from the suferiority of our 
pastures, and the English fractice of feeding, 
which, whilst it produces fat mutton, produces 
long and strong wool. Attention to the breed, 
and judicious selection, are of course indisfiensa- 
dle, but the same sheep transported to any 
other country of Europe, and fed as they are 
on the Continent, would soon degenerate; the 
wool would become short and brittice, and the 
animal would also deteriorate for the want of 
the same skill in the breeders: the same causes 
which thus make ourlong wool the best in Ku- 
rope, will operate upon the growth of the Me- 
rino wool, and produce,—indeed, has produced 
—a new species of wool of indescribable value, 
and which, for the same reasops as are applica- 
ble to the long wool, will be rarely found out 
of England: this wool has length and strength 
sufficient for comding, and spinning to such a 
thread as will be applicable to an infinite vari- 
ety of manufactures, to which Merino wool ne- 
ver was before afiflied, nor does the high feed- 
ing much detract trom the /imeness of the hair, 
and nothing frem its softness: the foreign Me-| 
rino wool 1s short anc brittle, and cannot by 
possibility be used for this purpose. 1 shall de- 
posit, for the inspection of your readers, a small 
quantity of the wool combed, and the yarn spun, 
in your hands. I by no means wish to found on 
this idea the hope of any practicable exaction 
ot a very high price for Anglo Merino wool, or 
to encourage breeders with the expectation of 
immense profit. 1 fully admit, that a breecer 
embarking in a Merino speculation must possess 
no trifling share of experience and industry, to 
make it pay as well as the pursuit of the ordinary 
track, or even to escape loss ; but, I think, ifhe has 
both, he may now make it answer a /ité/e better; 
the manufacturer must, however, make it answer 
a litle better also; and if the breeder indulges in 
golden dreams for himself alone, he will over- 
throw the whole concern. I shall in the course 
of this letter endeavour to shew what is the 
LOWEST price for our wool that will cary us, 
breeders, through safely, instead of exhibiting 
prospects of advantage which can never be re- 





great judgment and care, in the selection of the 


male or female through which the blood is to be 
taken, The South-down flocks have for some, 


years past reached the utmost point of perfec- 
tion to which they can be brought without such 
aid, to improve further the quality of their 
wool, I am pretty sure the most enlightened 
South-down breeders will admit this position, 
and I am confident the Merino sheep may, in 
full purity of blood, be so improved as to give 
that cross without much detracting from the 
carcass. It may be douc, through the feme/es, 
which are much oftener (we all know) brought 
to perfect symmetry and shape than the males 
I think I can shew many ewes as perfect in 
their frame as any South-down ewe that ever 
was seen; not sothe rams: it is stillvery rare 
to find one that will satisty the eye, of a Leices- 
ter or South-down breeder; but even there great 
advances have been made; the offspring of a 
Merino ewe by a South-down ram might thus 
be used in preference to taking the cross by a 
Merino ram. 1 only mention this, however, as 
one mode amongst many that may be adopted. 

Now, as to the wool of the pure Anglo-Me- 
rino sheep, I am particularly desirous of draw- 


jalised. If the manufacturers will bestow their 
skill upon our produce, and find a benefit in so 
ong, competition amongst themselves will 
sooner or later secure to us as good a price as 
the article will bear; infinite is the variety of 
manufactures to which this very fine combing 
; wool has been already experimentally applied ; 
jand I think I am warranted in saying, that with 
such success as to insure us a certain fair mar- 
ket for our growth in future years, however 
much we may extend it. 

It is extremely important for every sheep- 
farmer to estimate, accurately, the returns to 
be drawn from the wool sefarately from the car- 
cass, in order to form a just comparison of the 
value of the different breeds; and I think this 
estimate is rarely made correctly ; the calcula- 
tion is formed upon each individually, instead 
of the aggregate flock, not considering that 
every flock-master, however he manages it, 
will have always more fleeces to sell than car- 
cases. ‘Lake the case of those who breed and feed 
their stock round :—I will suppose them to have 
200 ewes, from which they rear 200 lambs, 100 
ewes, and 100 males, and that they dispose of 


wethers are sold at two year-old, after the se- 
cond clip, and 100 ewes in the autumn, there 
will be 500 fleeces to sell every year; that is te 
say, 200 ewe fleeces, 200 hoggets, and 100 we- 
thers, their second fleece: any loss in Carcass or 
gain in woolis then to be balanced. Suppose 
the comparison to be made between a South-down 
flock and a Merino, under the same mode of 
treatment, I will give here a calculation which ] 
think a fair one; at all events, it will lead the 
way toa fair investigation. The growth of Me- 
rino wool I take from my own flock of this year’s 








clip. It is to be observed, the wool is unwashed 
Average. 

Ibs. Ibs. oz. 
Ewe fleeces 333 2372 se 
Hogget ditto 145 1592 9 4 
Wetherditto 142 1460 10 4 
Rams ...- 22 286 13 O 
642 5510 Av. 8 2 


On this data 500 fleeces will produce 4281 Ibs. 
of wool, &c. which I will here suppose to be sold 
at ls. 6d. per pound, being for the whole £321. 
1s. 6d. or for each fleece lus. 11d. The weight 
of the South-down fleeces ] average as follows: 
and having had for many yearsa South-down 
flock which 1 treated in the same manner, I 
think I can rely upon my statement being a fair 
one, viz.—ewes, 3 lbs.; wethers and hoggets, 
44 lbs. 1 know that some breeders carry the quan- 
tity higher, but I never did on the average of the 
whole flock, and 1 think many flocks do not 
equal it.—The account will stand thus :—- 

200 Ewes, at 3 lbs. ony. : See 
300 Wethers and hoggets, at 441bs. 1350 Ibe. 





1950 Ibs. 

Now, by a singular coincidence (for 1 can dis- 
cern no reason tor it), 1 have almost invariably 
sold my unwashed wool for the average price 
ot the South-down washed wool, and have this 
year sold for 1s. 6¢, which is about the price 
the South-down wool sells for. The account 
will be for the total of the wool £146 5s.; or per 
fleece averaging 3 lbs. 14 oz, say in money 6s., 
and the balance on the wool account in favour 
of the Merino flocks will be £174 16s. 6d. 
Merino ri : _ . £321 16 
South-downs ‘ 146 5 0 
Balance £174 16 6 
12s. 11d. 

6s. Od. 
6s. 1ld. per fleece. 
We see here how large a balance the South- 
down flock has to contend against in the article 
of wool; there being only two hundred carcases 
to sell annually, 17s. 6d. more must be pro- 
duced on each carcass to make up this differ- 
ence. If the miutton will sell for the same 
price, and the market gives even 5s. per stone, 
it requires 5§ stone; und at the present time, 
as much more as the price is lower than $s. 
But suppose the comparison was made individu- 
ally, the second fleece being taken off the we- 
thers, the South-down must exceed, in value of 
carcass, the Merino, to the amount of 13s. 10d. 
to balance the inferiority of wool, and the ewes 
must sell proportionally higher ; and I think 
the South-down breed will not accomplish such 
an equivalent in either case: indeed, the de- 
pression in the price of wool might be carried 
further, if equally, on the South-down and Me- 
rino and the latter wouid sti:l have the advan- 
tage. I have sold at Is. 3d. in the grease, and 
by comparison with the South-down, under similar 
depression, I am now quite satisfied. I cannot 





Or per head Merino 
South-downs .. . 





Balance 





one hundred ,of each every year. Now, if the 





doubt, especially as considering the circum- 
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stances stated in the former part of this letter, 
respecting the quantity and use of British Me- 
rino wool, that it did always bear a price as 
much higher than South-down as at present. 
As to quality, I affirm that I can find, on all oc- 
easions, as good a price for the Merino mutton 
as any other, but I will admit a loss of a stone 
and a half on the carcass in weight, and that 
they have not at present so full a muscle. ‘The 
colour of the flesh is very bright and clear, and 
looks remarkably well; they carry a large pro- 
portion of inside fat, but the carcass, altogether, 
weighs light in proportion to size: these are, 
however, defects to be remedied in time, by 
judicious selection. It cannot be done certainly 
so soon as if we had large numbers to draw from ; 
but I have already made such an advance as af. 
fords frroof of the practicability of accomplish- 
ing, eventually, as much improvement in this 
breed of sheep, in these particulars, as has 
been made in any other. I do not think it ne- 
cessary to give any detailed estimate of flocks 
under a different system of management: if the 
wethers are sold when lambs, the proportionate 
number of fleeces and carcasses will be differ- 
ent; but the same mode of calculation being pur- 
sued, the ¢rue result will be found, instead of 
that which, being drawn from a comparison ot 
individuals, is completely fallacious: neither will 
I attempt any comparative estimate of value with 
the long-woolled sheep of the richest pasture 
districts, because I do not think it desirable to 
stock such grounds with any other sort. I have 
seen some crosses between Merino and Leicester 
producing a most useful fleece and good carcass, 
and well calculated to graze the Midland dis- 
tricts. The wool of this cross is available for 
many articles of our manufacture, and which 
are in great demand. As to the treatment of 
the Merino sheep, generally, 1 have nothing to 
say because they appearto me to require no- 
thing different from that which is due to others, 
except, indeed, that as they stand more in need 
of improvement than the South-down, for in- 
stance, they ought to be more attended to, and 
better fed, and less worked, if folding forms a 
part of the system. I think them as healthy as 
any other; quite as free from diseases to which 
sheep are liable, but I have no opportunity of 
knowing whether they could bear the mountain- 
ous districts of the North. As far as my expe- 
rience goes, they seem not to regard tive cold 
more than any other; they eat dry meat, and 
even straw, with great avidity: they do well 
upon turnips, and in my irrigated meadows thrive 
exceedingly. 


Thus have I occupied in this statement more 
space than may be convenient for you to spare, 
but I have been unable to render it more con- 
cise. I am very fully convinced that the Merino 
sheep eminently deserve the attention of the 
British farmer, and that by extended cultivation 
of them the woollen manufactures of the king- 
dom may be infinitely improved and diversified, 
and that we may grow a species of wool, such 
as | have described, fine, long, and strong, which 
cannot be had elsewhere ; and from which, con- 
sequently, various fine articles may be made, 
which cannot be produced jn other countries. 
If, in any degree, | contribute to effect this object, 
I shall so far promote the true interest of the coun- 
try. My farm and flocks are always open to in- 


spection, and my bailiff and shepherd will give Called his attention, which 


every information in their power to those who 
are anxious to see and judge for themselves. 


I an, sir, 
Your ob’t humble serv’t, 
CHAS. C. WESTERN. 


Extracts from late Numbers of The London 
Farmer’s Journal, received at the Office of the 
American Farmer. 


On PopuLation.—Supposing the earth to be 
peopled with one thousand millions of inhabi- 
tants, and allowing thirty-three years for a gene- 
ration, the deaths of each year amount to 30,000, 
000—of each day, to 82,000—and of each hour, to 
3446. Butas the number of deaths to the num- 
ber of births is as 10 to 12, there are born yearly 
36,000,000—-daily, 98,650—-and hourly, 4109. 
Reckoning only three generations to a century, 


deep tones of the French: horn also produced a 
similar effect with the lower tones of the piano- 
forte, on the elephant, and other animals on which 
the experiment was made. 


—— 





Editorial Correspondence. 











Springdale, December 15th, 1823. 
DEAR Sir, 
In your paper of the 12th, a writer, under 
the signature of Philo Agricolas, asks “ whe- 
ther the corn was or was not shelled,” which 








and supposing the world has existed 5700 years, 
there have been only 172 generations from the) 
Creation, 125 since the Deluge, and 55 since the) 
Christian Aira. Out of every 1000 there die an- 
nually 30 ; and the number of inhabitants ef ont 
ry city and country is renewed every thirty years.| 
Of 200 children, one dies in the birth; but more) 
than one-third of the births die within two years’ 
of age. The births are more numerous than the’ 
deaths in any given place ; and the proportion of 
the births of male and female are not in a wide 
disproportion, not an uncertain accidental num- 
ber, but nearly equal. 





King Charles II. asked Stillingfleet how it 
came about that he always read his sermons be- ! 


measured one hundred and seventy bushels from 
an acre in the state of New York. 

The extraordinary crop of corn, to which I 
presume your correspondent alludes, was raised 
in the summer of 1821, by the Messrs. Pratts, 
of Madison County, New York,* the crop mea- 
sured five hundred and two and a half bushels 
from three acres, making one hundred and six- 
ty seven and a half per acre, shelled corn, 
(not one hundred and seventy bushels, as Agri- 
colas supposes). The proofs which I have in 
my possession I consider indisputable. The 
singular manner in which this crop of corn was 
planted, will account, in some measure, for the 
almost incredible yield. 

Perhaps if your correspondent saw the in- 


fore him, when he preached extempore elsewhere ! closed extract of a letter from Earl Stimson to 
He told the King that the awe he felt of so noble Governor Clinton, in relation to a crop of corn, 
an audience made him afraid to trust himself, un- Taised by the former, in the year 1821, the 


less he put his discourse into writing. ** But pray, | 
says Stillingfleet, ‘‘ may I be permitted to ask you 
a similar question ?—Why does your Majesty read 
your speeches, who can feel no awe from the pre- 
sence of superiors?” ‘ Why, truly,” replied the 
King, “‘ the question is a fair one, and so shall be 
my answer. By reading my speech I keep my eye 
upon the paper; for I have asked supplies from 
the Commons so heavily, and they have granted, 
them so often, that we are ashamed to look each| 
other in the face.” 


A singular circumstance occurred lately, at 
the church of St. Botolph, Aldersgate, London.: 
Two persons, apparently of humble condition, | 
were marrying at the altar, and the clergyman 
had arrived at that part of the ceremony where 
he says, “ Wilt thou have this woman for thy) 
wedded wife?” when the bridegroom making no 
reply to this question, the clerk said to him, 
‘You must answer, ‘1 will.’” Iustead of doing: 
so, however, he fixed his eye intently on the} 
clerk, and exclaiming, * 1 will!—dut I wo’nt !’’| 
took up his hat, and left the church. He was 
followed out by a person, apparently to expostu- 
late with him, but they were seen no more. The 
poor girl was quite overcome at the fellow’s 
paseness, and it was some time before she reco- 
vered sufficiently to leave the church with her 
friends. 


Sir Everard Home has recently made some in- 
juiries by way of comparison between the auricu- | 
lar organs of man and quadrupeds. ‘The resu!t' 
of his researches seems to prove that shrill tones, | 
or the upper notes of an instrument, have com- | 
paratively little effect in exciting the attention of 
animals, whilst the full lower tones stimulate 
,them almost to tury. Sir Everard observes, 
“that the effect of the high notes of the piano- 
forte upon the great lion in Exeter Change, only 
was considerable, 
though he remained silent and motionless. But 
no sooner were the bass, or lower notes, sounded, 
than he sprung up, lashed his tail, and yelled vi 
olently, and endeavoured to break loose ; and be- 
came altogether so furious, as to aiarm the spec 








doubts which he has indirectly expressed of one 
hundred and sixty-seven and a half bushels of 
shelled corn, being raised from one acre, would 
be removed 
If you will refer to the Winchester paper, 
(which I suppose you have in your office) you 
will find our society, gave a premium for a crop, 
amounting to one hundred and twenty-three bush- 
els of shelled corn, from each of two acres. 
Respectfully, 
WILLIAM M. BARTON. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esq. 





Extract from Governor Clinton’s letter to Mr. 


Barton. 

The inclosed communication from Mr. Stim- 
son will inform you of his mode of raising corn, 
in addition to which, he says, I grew about fifty 
acres of corn in 1821, out of which it was judged 
that twenty or thirty acres might have been 
selected, which would produce from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and twenty-seven bushels 
per acre, when fit forthe crib. The acre which 
was selected for premium, produced rising of 
one hundred and twenty-seven bushels.” 





Annapolis, Dec. 28th, 1823. 
DEAR Sir, 

I send you a copy of a receipt for a cheap 
white paint, which I have had for several years, 
but never tested it till this fall, and find it ad- 
mirably calculated to add to the neatness of ap- 
pearance of cottages, or for any building, when 
the owner wishes to avoid the expense of paint- 
ing, as generally practised with oil, white lead 
kc.—viz. either for inside or outside work 
take sweet or new milk, two quarts—fresh 
slacked lime, half a pound—linseed oil, six 
ounces—burgundy pitch, two ounces and five 
pounds of Spanisii whi-ening The limeto be 
slacked in water, exposed to the air, mixed 
in about one fourth oi the milk. The oii in 
which the Burgundy pitch is previously dis- 
solved, to be added a little at a time, then the 
remainder of the milk, and afterwards the 
whi-ening. This quantity is enough for twen- 
ty s ven square yards, two coats, and the ex- 
pense trifling. Add lamp black, and ivory black, 





tators present. This violent excitement ceaseu 
‘with the discontinuance of the music.” The 





* See Am. Far. Vob. 5, fpage 264. 
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to make a lead colour. It will be better if 
ground down with a mullar and slab. 

One of the best and cheapest paints for 
the roof of a house, that I know of, is the gas 
oil, mixed with stone or shell lime—! usually 
put about five double handsfull of lime into 
a bucket, containing about four gallons of the 
gas oil, and then lay it on with a_painter’s 
brush; two coats will give you a handsome 
glossy slate colour, and will be found to be very 
cheap and durable. Old brick houses nicely 
whitewashed, with such a root as above des- 
cribed, have a very neat appearance. ‘The 
smell of the gas oil is very offensive for a few 
days, but by choosing a favourable wind, and 
dry time when putting it on, it will be in a 
great measure avoided. 

Your’s respectfully, 
R. J. JONES. 
——eD OS 

“ Two of a trade seldom agree.”’—The Tallow 
Chandlers, says the Boston Ceutinel, appear de- 
termined to extingush the dight whichthe HAale- 
oilmen have shed on Congress by their memorial 
for an augmentation of the duty on fadlow. The 
former declare that the representations of the 
latter are over strained, and that with all their 
complainings they have waxed fat under exis- 
ting regulations ; while the latter aver, that the 
former live by a borrowed /igh¢ at their expense, 
and do not me/t at the sufferings of their neigh- 
bors. 


, - ——~-~ 





le alli, 


THD PARWBR. 


BALTIMORE, Fripay, JANuARY 9, 1824. 























CATTLE MEDICINE. 

At the instance of a practical farmer of ex- 
cellent judgment, the very spirited booksellers, 
Messrs. Carey & Lea, of Philadelphia, have pub- 
lished a small volume under the following title,! 
which amply and justly indicates the contents of 
the work: 

“ A compendium of Cattle Medicine, or prac- 
tical observations on the Disorders ot Cattle and 
the other domestic animals, except the horse.— 
With aseries of essays on the structure, economy 
and Ciseases of horned cattle and sheep, as com- 
municated to the Bath and West of England So- 
ciety. By James WuirtkE, late Veterinary Sur- 
geon of the first, or royal dragoons.” 

Every farwer, who sets value upon understand- 
ing—and who does understand his own interest, 
and values properly the character of his chil- 
dren and family, should have for their amuse- 
ment and instruction, an afifropriate librury, 
which should be wed/ selected, rather than volumi- 
mous, and should have reference to the calling 
his children are destined to pursue, and the sta 
tion they are destined to hold in society. The 
book in question, would necessarily make part of 
every farmer’s library. At all events, there is 
on every farm, such frequent occasion to treat 
cattle, sheep and hogs for various diseases and 
accidents, which if not soon remoyed, are sure 
to destrov—that every One should have this vo 
lume within his reach, at a moment’s warning. 

It may be had in this city of E. J. Coale, Esq. 
price 874 cents. 

SEED SENT TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN) 
FARMER FOR DISTRIBUTION—SINCE OUR LAST 
REPORT. aneaee 

Fort Osage, ( Mi.) Nov. 24, 18253. 

Sir, 

I send you two small parcels of buffalo or 

rabbit berries, recently brought from the Up- 











per Missouri, near the Recara Towns, where 
they are found in great abundance. 

The tree is of the size of a common pium 
tree, is described as being very pretty, and 
when loaded with ripe fruit, exceedingly rich 
and beautiful. The fruit is much lke the red 
currant, though much larger, and is said to 
be very delicious and wholesome. If I am not 
misinformed, this fruit is quite equal to the 
cramberry and currant for jellies, sauces, tarts, | 
&ec. and will certainly be a very valuable ad-) 
dition to our cultivated fruits, if ;it can be! 
raised from the seed ; which I am pretty sure 
can be done. It isfound growing most luxuri-| 
antly on the sand flats, mear the Missouri,! 
where there is a mixture of‘sand, and river| 
slime and mud; but it also grows well on the 
upiands, and, indeed, seems to be thrifty in 
almost any situation on the river. ‘There 
some mention of this fruit in “the Journal 
Lewis and Clark’s expedition,” particularly 
nages 51 and 114.—I1st Vol. 

Respectfully, 
Your most ob’t serv’t, 
G. C. SIBLY. 








“et 
is | 
ot | 


Extract of a letter from Dr. J. 8. Bellinger, of 
Barnwell District, S.C. 





last, travelling from Belfast to Dublin, he saw 
many acres of Qats quite green from the want 
of sun to ripen them.—Dem. Press. 
cea — 
VAG CLIN EK L X STIUEU i LON, 

The late law of the United States to en- 
courage Vaccination, having been repealed, 
many persons have been led to believe, that I 
had entirely abandoned this Institution; while 
others more unhappily have been induced to 
suppose that some terrible defect had been 
discovered in the Kine Pock itself. Both of 
these impressions are founded in error. Perfect 
Vaccination continues to be a perfect preventive 
of the Small Pox; and the genuine Vaccine 
Matter is still preserved, as heretofore, with tke 
greatest care. 

The general prevalence of the Small Pox,” 
and varioloid diseases at this time, in the city 











in|of Philadelphia, should not be imputed to the 


inefficacy of the Kine Pock. These plagues may 
be justly attributed to the neglect of vaccina- 
tion, and to the use, that is commonly made 
of imperfect and adulterated matter. Spuri- 
ous vaccine matter (of which several distinct 
varieties are known to me) is always produc- 
tive of an imperfect kind of vaccination, that, 








unavoidably, leaves the persons concerned li- 





Sir—‘“I send you a small parcel containing 
Guinea grass seed ot this year’s growth. I had’ 
this season, seed from what may be termed the | 
volunteer seed, being produced from Guinea) 
grass which had come up from the sfelling of | 
the seed the year betore. I also send you a sinall 


parcel of the sword bean.” 





In addition to the above the Editor acknow- 
ledges the receipt of a quantity of Guinea grass 
seed from Gen. Thomas Pinckney of Soath 
Carolina. 


ae) SS —- 


Since our last, no change has occurred in the 
prices of the articles usually reported in this-pa- 
per—we have enyuired for, but have not heard of 
any sales of tobacco. The last quotation was. 
made after the most particular enquiry as to each | 
item, and may be taken as a correct account of 
prices this week. The New York Gazette of 
the 6th inst. gives the following account of sales 
of southern and western produce: 

“The editors of the Gazette have received 
from their New Orleans Correspondent the pa- 
pers of that city to the 16th ult. Their stock of 
Cotton was fast increasing. Buyers were holding 
back, althougk it was supposed the crop would 
be shert. ‘Tobacco went off freely at 44 for best. 
The Robert Fulton brought down from Natches 
nearly 1000 bales of cotton, the price of which 
is quoted at from 14 te 19 cents. The waters 
had not reached the desired height. There were 
in port 25 ships, 51 brigs, 11 schooners and 9. 
sloops and about 50 sail in the river, bound up— 
freights of course dull.” 

IRELAND.—The Thermometer in Ireland 
in the montas of June, July and August last, did 
not average six'y degrees, and an unusual quantity 
of rain fell: the consequence ifs that the pota- 
to crops are very scant, and the article itself of 
an inferior quality. Whe potato in Ireland 
has heretofore been planted altogether with the 
spade; recently, however, the seed potatoes 
have, in some instances, been put into the 
ground with the plough. The crops, last fall, 
ot those put in with the plough would not pay 
the expense of getting in—and the potatoes were 
of a quality greatly inferior to those that -+had 





able to be affected by the above mentioned dis- 
eases, at any time during life. But I have never 


;yet known any one person to take either the 


Small Pox or varioloid disease, where genu- 
ine vaccine matter was used, and the pock 
was known to have terminated,in a perfect 
crust. 

Regular supplies of Vaccine Matter from the 
stock I have preserved here, without any change 
for nearly twenty-three years, will be forward- 
ed, as engaged, to all persons who have sub- 
scribed to this Institution, during the year past— 
and others who want this remedy from me, 
with my directions for using it, will be fur- 
nished with it regularly, on their paying in ad- 
vance, or engaging to pay five dollars annually 
for the same. 

All former subscribers to this Institution who 
have paid ten dollars or less, will please to re- 
collect that the term of five years, for which I 
engaged to supply them with vaccine matter, 
expired'on the first day of January, 1823—as 
heretofore notified. I will be gratified, never- 
theless, to continue to supply them; if they 
will, at any time, signify to me their willing- 
ness to pay the same fees for it, as must neces- 
sarily be charged to all persons, who obtain this 
remedy from this Institution, previous to its per- 
manent establishment, on the liberal plan I 
proposed ; to effect which, .no proper exertions 
on my part shall be wanting. 

Shouid any annual subscriber to this Institu- 
tion want the seed of medical, or any other 
rare and useful _plants, that can be procured, 
either in the United States, or from abroad, I 
will be happy to make this Institution serve as 
the medium, through which any such seed may 
be procured, on the lowest terms, if not en- 
tirely free of expense. No charge will be made 
by me for any service I can render in this way. 
The postage on all letters to me must be paid, 
otherwise they cannot be received. 

JAMES SMITH, 
Late Agent of Vaccination 2 
for the United States. § 

Baltimore, January 8th, 1824. 





* One hundred and fifty souls are stated in 
the Bilis of Mortality, to have prerished by 
Small Pox in Philadelphia, since the 1st Nor 





been planted with the spade. An eye-witnes. 
informs us that so late as the 27th of October | 


ember last. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
CATTLE, 


VARIOUS BREEDS—LARGE OXEN. 
[Of neat cattle, there are various races, some 








best adapted to the yoke—some to a milk dairy— jn calf to him, ashe is considered the most com- 


some to a butter dairy—some to the butcher’s 
shambles, and some so ill formed, unthrifty and 
unprofitable, as to be fit only for hounds and buz- 
zards. 


It becomes all farmers, let their number be 
few or many, to keep such as are best adapted to 
their particular purposes ; and this can only be 
done by making themselves acquainted with the 
peculiar properties and propensities of each race. 

It isin England, that the most persevering and 
best directed efforts have been made, to perfect 
the various breeds, with a view to different pur- 
poses ; and such has been their success, that it is 
now understood, that by successive and judicious 
selections and crossings, a breed of cattle, sheep, 
or hogs, may in a somewhat longer process of 
time, be made uf, possessing any given colour, 
shape or quality, with almost as much certainty 
and precision, as the manufacturer can give to 
the productions of the loom, such stripes and 
texture as his fancy may suggest. 

We shall endeavour to give our readers such 
information, as will enable them to understand 
the characteristic points of the breeds now most 
esteemed in that country, beginning with the 
“Improved short horns,” which appear to be 
more in demand, and to sell for higher prices, 
than any other family of cattle at this time.— 
They were formerly found in greatest numbers 
and perfection in the county of Durham, on both 
sides of the river Tees, and hence the appella- 
tion of the Tees water breed. But this breed has 
of late years been greatly improved upon, and 
of this stock, so meliorated “THE IMPROVED 
SHORT HORN,” is now theestablished and appro- 
priate designation. 

It is already known to the readers of the 
American Farmer, that we have this breed of 
cattle, in their greatest purity and perfection.— 
In Massachusetts, on the estates of Samuel Jac- 
ques, Esq. of Charlestown, owner of Celebs, and 
Stephen Williams, Esq. of Northborough, owner 
of Denton—also a bull presented tothe Massa- 
chusetts Agriculturai Society, by Admiral Cof 
fin of the British Navy, a native of Massachu- 
setts. In Pennsylvania, the only full blood stock 
of this breed, male and female, that we know 
of, are in the hands of Col. J. H. Powel, and 
in Maryland at Wye farm, the elegant estate of 
Col. Lioyd, of the Senate of the U.S. may be 
seen the bull Champion, and heifers White Rose, 
and Shepherdess, imported inthe spring of 1822, 
by the Editor of this paper, from Charles 
Champion, Esq. from whom Gen. Van Ransel- 
laer, has ordered a bull and two heifers, to en- 
rich and ornament his vast estates in the state 
of New York. 

The following is the pedigree of Col. Lloyd’s 
bull Champion, as given in his letter to J. S. 
Skinner, dated 6th of April, 1822, 

“I had named him Blythe Union, in conse- 
= of being bred both from Colling’s and 

oats’ best blood, but I request you will give him 
any name you think most suitable ; if you think 
he deserves it, I shall he proud for him to be 
named the Champion : he was got by Warrior, 
for whose dam I paid Mr. Robert: Colling 200 
guineas, his dam was by Blythe Comet, whose 
dam I bought at Mr. Charles Colling’s sale, for 
170 guineas. Blythe Comet was also the sire of 
the ox in my group of animals which you have, 
and he was bred in and in from Comet, who was 
sold for 1000 guineas, at Charles Colling’s sale 


in 1810:—his gran-dam was by Mr. George 
Coats’ Palm Flower, who is own brother to my 
cow Crimson, for which 1 gave Mr. Coats 100 
guineas when 13 years old, and Crimson is the 
idam of my bull Blaze, by Blythe Comet, which 
‘I am now using, and I hope your two heifers are 


'plete- animal I ever bred, for symmetry and 
quality.—His great gran-dam by Patriot, the 
bull you named in one of your letters, and which 
{Mr. Coats sold for 500 guineas, so that your bull 
partakes of Colling’s and Coats’ best blood.” 

This calf by Blaze, out of White Rose, came 
‘in November 1822, took the premium at our last 
Agricultural Exhibition in Maryland, under the 
‘name ** Pilgrim,” was sold to Col. Powel on the 
‘ground, and now bears at Powelton, near Phila- 
\delphia, the name ** Wyr Comet,” of the ori- 
‘gin and history of these cattle, we find the fotlow- 
‘ing in the “Survey or DurHAm.” } 


Edit. Am. Farmer. 
THE TEES WATER BREED. 
An attempt to improve them, (which I suspect 


The next wasa five years old ox, of Mr. Mil- 
bank, of Barningham, killed at Barnardcastle in 
April, 1789: he weighed— 





tbs. 
Two for quarters . 10444 
Two hind ditto - 1060 
Careee sk ks - 21048 
Tallow ... . 224 
Total 23284 





This ox being at five years old only 194 lbs. less 
than Mr. Hill’s ox in weight of carcase, and hav- 
ing five stones more tallow, was certainly of a 
superior breed for fatting at an early age; and 
most probably was descended from the breed 
mentioned by Mr. Corner. 

At that period it was thought that no ox could 
be made properly fat under five years old; and I 
remember going inthe year 1786, to see as a cu- 
riosity, a steer 34 vears old, of Mr. Robinson’s, of 
Hutton, that was supposed to weigh 1120 lbs, and 
had been sold for £20.* But to select a variety 





was more with regard to size, than any other 
quality,) was made by Mr. Michael Dobinson, of| 
the Isle, near Sedgefield, who brought a bull; 
out of Holland, that is said to have improved 
the breed. A tew years after, some other ad- 
venturers went over to Holland, and as great 
bulk, was then considered as the criterion of 
perfection, they brought home a complete iyery 
animal, with immense buttocks, which did a 
great deal of mischief; but there were some in- 
telligent breeders that steered clear of this evil ;* 
and from them the pure Tees water breed has 
descended to the present time, in which were 
united the properties of feeding to great weights, 
and being great milkers. 


The visitants of Mr. Bakewell having seer. 
what he had done with the long horns, by selec- 
tion ; and at how much earlier ages they got fat- 
tened, were induced to try what could be done 
by similar means, with the short horns; and se- 
veral selections were made for this purpose with 
great success. 

The first particular recorded instance of the 
Tees water breed, for fat and great weight, was ar. 
ox of Mr. Hill’s, of Blackwell, which was killed 
at Darlington the 17th December, 1779, at seven 


es tg old ; the particulars of his weight are as fol- 
ow: 





lds. 

Two fore quarters . . . . . . 1057 
Two hindditto . . - 1067 
CE fe ons a, ek kg 
Me sm oe. ds hs bh lo 
Total 2278 





* vA these, Mr. Milbank, of Barmingham, and 
Mr. Croft, of Barford, were the most eminent— 
and were considered as having the best and purest 
breed of the district at that pfreriod, (about 70 
years since ;) the colours of their cattle were red 
and white ; and whiie with a little red about the 
neck, or roan. 


This information was communicated by Mr. 
Thomas Corner, now near 90 years of age; and 
Mr. George Culley says, that he has repeatedly 
heard his father state the same particulars. 

The colours of the above being similar to those 
of the frresent improved breed of short horns, 
makes it probable that they ure descendants of the 


to fatten at a much earlier age than had ever yet 
been obtained, was left tothe breeders of the 


‘present day to accomplish, who had the judgment 


to select, what accident threw in their way. 

In the spring of the year, Mr. Basnett, of 
Darlington, purchased acow, with a bull calf at 
her foot, and putting her into a good pasture, she 
got so fat, it induced him to dispose of her toa 
butcher in the August following, and the calf 
was sold to a farmer inthe neighbourhood. At 
four years old he was purchased by Mr. Robert 
Colling, and Mr. Waistell, of Alihill, who at 
that time did not keep a bull for any other pur- 
pose than serving their feeding cows ; but Mr. 
Colling finding him have a great propensity to 
get fat, sold him to his brother Charles Colling, 
who was then beginning tobreed, and anxious of 
selecting those with the best dispositions to fat- 
ten: for the same reasons, and with the same 
view, he soon after purchased of Mr. Maynard, 
of Ayreholm, a cow, and a heifer, her daugh- 
ter. 

This bull and cow, selected with so much 
judgment, are the original stock from which the 
celebrated Durham ox, and the justly acknow- 
ledged superior breeds in the possession of Mr. 
Charles Colling, Mr. Robert Coiling, and Mr, 
Christopher Mason, are descended. 

Messrs. Collings have frequently sold cows and 
heifers for £100, and bull calves at £100. Mr. 
Charles Coliing has refused £500 for a cow ; and 
in 1807, Mr. Mason refused 700 guineas for a 
cow. 


These gentlemen let bulls out by the year; the 
prices from 50 to 100 guineas; and the public 
are so fully convinced of their merits, that these 
celebrated breeders cannot supply the demand 
from the PURE BLOOD, which they are as cau- 
tious of preserving, as the amateurs of the turf 
are the breeds of their race horses, and which 
the takers of bulls are become so vell acquainted 
with, that the prices they give, are in propor- 
tion to the good qualities of the individuals, and 
merits of their progenitors—-more regard being 
paid to their pedigree than to any thing else ; for 
this purpose they have books containing the full 
pedigree of their stock, siinilar to the stud beok 
of race horses, by which any person wanting to 
purchase any of their stock, or to hire bulls, 
may see how they are descended, 

Of the surprisingly fat individuals of this va- 
riety, numerous instances might be produced: 





* Four and one-fourth pfience per found, was a 





same race. 
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I shall select one most deserving of notice, and 
well known in most parts of the kingdom by the 
name of 


The Durham Ox ; 


Was bred by Mr. Charles Colling, of Ketton, in 
the vear 1796: his form and nice handling, indi- 
cated every disposition to fatten at an early age 
and the expectations entertained of him by the 
best judges, were not disappointed: at five years 
old he was not only covered thick with fat upon 
all the principal points, but his whole carcase in 
a manner loaded with it, and was then thought 
so wonderful an animal, and so far exceeding 
whatever had been seen before, that he was pur-! 








Be atk! 


chased to be exhibited as a show, by Mr. Bul-| Where on the 19th, the ox by accident dislocated 


mer, of Harmby, near Bedale, in February,' 
1801, for £140: at this time he was thought to, 


weigh 2352 lbs., his live weight being 3024 lbs. .jand notwithstanding he must have lost consid- 


this did not arise from his superior size, as will 
be seen on comparison in the following table con- 
taining 
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Mr. Bulmer got a proper carriage made to con- 
vey him in, and after travelling with him five 
weeks, sold him and the earriage at Rotheram, 
to Mr. John Day, 
































£ 8s. d.Hstimate of the expense and profits of culti- 
On the 4th of May, 1801, for 250 0 0 vating an acre of sand loam under two dif- 
On the 14th May, Mr. Day could ferent courses of crops. 

have sold him for $25 0 0 EXPENSE—FOUR YEARS COURSE. 
On the 13th June, for 1000 0 0 a8 
On the 8th July, for 2000 0 0 SR readc of 1 First Year. 

Mr. Day preterred keeping him, persuaded pe ariestiaes, Be garmin 30 ee 50 
that his merits were such, as would ensure him al 4 ay one day spreadingthesame 50 
greater return: but these prices are strong proofs Ploughing $1, rolling or harrow- 
of his very superior excellence, to whatever had ing 25 pea ‘ , : 1 25 
been seen in those districts before. 2 days planting : . 1 00 

Mr. Day travelled with him nearly six years,)2 do. harrowing and weeding $1, 
through the principal parts of England and Scot- boy and horse 25 cents . 1 25 
and, and arrived at Oxford, in February, 1807,|2 days ploughing and earthing or 

hilling ° : ‘ 1 00 
his hip bone, and continued in that state until the} 3 do, cutting and binding aes 
15th April, when he was obliged to be killed ;/2 men 1 day carting off and stook- 

in . . . 1 50 
‘erably in weight, during this eight weeks of ill-|4 Pa husking and cribbing 80 
ness, yet his carcase weighed bushels corn ‘ : 2 00 
+ i 1 day housing stalks : ° 50 
Four quarters 2522 6 quarts seed 12 cents, 1 bushel 
Tallow 166 gypsum 50 cents 624 
Hide 142* 

This was his weight at 11 years old, under all Boy and team half aday harrow- — 
the disadvantages of six years travelling in a tne deck sreuul 50 
jolting carriage, and eight weeks of painfull ill- Plou e a ee % a 
ness; had he been kept quietly at Ketton, and Souian te ae oon 
properly fed until seven years old, there is little 5 pecks seed, at $1 25 1 56 
doubt but he would have weighed more than he P . - 

did at ten years old, at which age Mr Day Second Year. 
states his live weight tobe nearly 54 cwt. or 2 days cutting and binding wheat 1 00 
3780 pounds|2 men halt a day drawing in do, to a 
From which if there be taken for barn 5 , A " 75 
| offal 700 Threshing 25 bushels at 6 cents’ 

per bushel . : . 1 56 
Leaves the weight of thecarcase 3080 pounds. 

$6 998 

Mr. Charge’s ox was of the same breed as the|Ploughing and harrowing stubble 1 25 
Durham ox, being descended from a bull of Mr.|1 1b. turnip seed, and sowing, 88 
Charles Colling’s: he had been unwell for some cents, harrowing in do, 25 cts. 1 124 
time before he was killed, which reduced his|10 loads manure and spreading 
|weight considerably, at least 112 or 140 pounds. Same -. + s - 7 66 

4 days hoeing and thinning turnips 2 00 
—a> () <a 6 ditto pulling and topping 3 00 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. $15 034 
The following vatuabl ication will b <a tien 
e following valuable communication will be : ‘ 
highly and justly appreciated by the good sense os toda barley . i 00 
of American Farmers. It will meet the more| 49 jbs, clover seed at 10 cents 1 00 
jattention, and carry with it a greater weight of Sowing barley and seeds, halfaday 25 
\authority from the important circumstance that| Harrowing both wavs. . 50 
the writer has not given us the sfecudations of| Harvesting barley $1, drawing in 
theory, but the results of practice. It is a 75cents Agee: 175 
plain unvarnished matter of fact relation of what Threshing 30 bushels at 4 cents 1 20 
a cultivator has done, the means, expenses, and 
profits attending a particular mode of husband- $6 70 
ry, and certain rotations of crops in a light san- Fourth Y 
yrmerinss 2 day’s cutting one aaa cl em 1 00 

We hope Mr. Bvet will pardon us for print-|~ ©* - ee. 
ing the following article with his mame A mie 4 do. making hay and carting in 2 00 
ed, notwithstanding some objections which he Ree $3 00 
stated. An anonymous article will make less 
impression, and produce less benefit, other Rent at $5 per annum ; ‘ a 20 00 
things equal, than one which has the signa- . : 

mm of ns well known, and respectable onan : ‘Fetal expense in 4 years : ; $85 35 
and we have taken it for granted that Mr. Bu- PRODUCE. 
el has no insurmountable objection to lending|70 bushels sound corn, at 
his name to his disinterested and patriotic ef- 5Ocents . . $35 00 
forts to benefit the community. 10 bushels soft do. 25 cts. 2 50 
Edit. N. E. Far. }4 loads stalks, at $2 50 10 00 

* From Mr. Day’s pamphlet, giving an ac- $57 50 
count ef this ox, the places he wae shewn at, and\25 bushels wheat at125 31 25 
distunce travelled, during the time he was in his\2 loads straw, at 2 50 5 00 275 
fossession. 200 bush. turnips at 18 cts, 37 50 
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30 do. barley, at 624 cts. 18 75 
2 loads straw, at 2 50 5 00 





























23 75 
3 tons hay, at 12 50 . S37 50 
Feed of aftermath, . 3 00 
40 50 
Total value of products : oshs 195 50 
Deduct expenses . ‘ 85 35 
Profit Aa - : $110 15 
or $36 66 per annum. 
FIVE YEARS COURSE. 
First Year. 
Indian corn, as above i . . 33 624 
Second Year. 
Wheat... . 6 994 
10 lbs. clover seed and sowing 1 123 
8 12 
Third Yee7. 
Hay as above ‘ ° é 3 00 
10 leads manure to be spread on 
lay - ° r ° 7 66 
1 ploughing and 2 harrowings 1 50 
1 lb. ruta baga seed . : 624 
Drilling in same eine « 37% 
1 weeding, four days : 2 00 
1 dressing with cultivatoror plough 25 
4 days pulling and topping ° 2 00 
$17 41 
Fourth Year. 
Barley asabove . . =. 6 70 
Fifth Year. 
Clover as before . . 3 00 
$68 854 
Rent 5 years, at $5 te 25 00 
Total expense $93 854 
PRODUCE. 
1st Year, corn, as before ° 57 50- 
2d Year, wheat, do. ; . 35 75 
Sd Year, clover, do. 40 50 
400 bushels ruta baga, 
at 124 cents 50 00 
$90 50 
4th Year, barley 23 75 
Sth Year, clover ° ° 40 50 
Produce in five years ° $248 00 
Deduct expense and rent 93 85 
Profit ‘ . $154 15 


or $30 83 per annum 


I have omitted to charge for threshing corn 
and pitting ruta baga, and to credit for turnip and 
ruta baga tops, which may offset against each 
other. Two bushels of gypsum should also be 
charged, which is sown upon the two clover 
crops in the five year course. 

It may be well to remark, that potatoes are 
embraced with Indian corn, in the first year of 
each course, and that so far as the demand will 
warrant their culture, they are more profitable, 
and less exhausting, than corn. 

The above estimates are predicated upon my 
own practice for the last five years, and are as 
accurate as my memorardums and memory will 
enable me to make them, except in regard to the 
price of labor, which is perhaps too low, though 
it corresponds with average prices. 

The propriety of appropriating light loams 
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succession of grain, grass and root crops, is ap- 
parent from severa! considerations. Such soils 
will seldom give more than two good crops of 
grass, or grain, in succession, without expensive 
manuring or top dressing. Hence they are not 
profitable for permanent grass or tillage. But 
under good management, and a judicious rota- 
tion of crops, they may be made to improve in 
quality, and to excel in profit: because they can 
be managed with half the expense in labor that 
is appropriated to stiff and adhesive soils under 
tillage. The history of Norfolk husbandry, af- 
fords a demonstration of these traths. Flanders 
exhibits a yet more striking evidence of their 
correctness. These two districts, which are 
mostly composed of sands and light loams, sur- 
pass all others in neat and profitable husbandry. 
In both, a rotation of crops is the basis of im- 
provement. In bot, sum:acr failows are near- 
ly abolished ; and only resorted to to cleanse a 
foul scil. in Norfolk, it is a general rule, never 
to take two white crops (such as wheat, rye, 
barley or oats) in succession,* while the Flem- 
ings are equally scrupulous in the observance of 
the maxim which enjoins that no field shall lay 
more than ten days without a crop.f A late 
traveller remarks, that he saw ina large fielc, 
in Flanders grain harvested, and the stubbie 
ploughed and sown with turnips the same day. 
1 will subjoin a few observations on each of 
the crops embraced in my system of rotation.— 
And 

1. Indian Corn. This not only gives more 
food to man, and to beast, than any other grain, 
but it gives more to the soil, in the form of ma- 
nure, where the stalks are fed in a well construct- 
ed yard, as they ever should be, It is less ex- 
hausting than other grain; first, because of its 
broad and expansive system of leaves, which 
draw largely upon the atmosphere for food ; and 
second, because, under my method of culture, 
it iscut before the leaves cease to pertorm this 
office, and consequent)v before the grain depends 
for its nutriment wholly upon the soil. It 1s pe- 
cuiiarly adapted to a loose, warm soil. Although 
a profitable crop, on such a soil, when well fed 
and cleaned, it returns little or no profit from one 
that is poor, wet or stiff, I make it the basis of 
my course. It answers all the purposes of a na- 





ked summer fallow, in cleaning the ground, and 
decomposing the soil. Although clay may re-| 
quire to be summer fallowed, forthe further pur-| 
pose of pulverizing a fallow crop, and that a) 
hoed crop, I believe every reflecting man will: 
admit, answers every beneficial purpose on light 
loams and sands. I spread my manure, and’ 
plough about the first of May. I prefer this} 
time, because the clover has then acquired a 
good growth,—and, turned under with the ma- 
nure, affords an excellent bed for the roots of; 
the grain, with ample room to range, and abun- 
dance of foodto nourish. I then, either with the. 
roller or harrow, close the interstices between, 
the furrows, to prevent the escape of the gasses, 
and to cover the manure from the exhausting in- 
fluence of the sun and winds. The decay of the 
roots soon renders the ground permeabie to heat, 
light, air and moisture, which all contribute to’ 
promote vegetation. The seed is then planted in 
hills, at the distance of 30 inches each way. 

passa harrow, at the first dressing, both ways, 
and with the hoe do little more than destroy the 
weeds and grass, At the second and last dres- 
sing, I plough shallow, and earth or hill slightly, 
taking care not todisturb the roots, or to bring 
the manure tothe surface. As soon as the grain 
is glazed, which has been invariably the first week 





* Young. 





and sands to convertible husbandry, that is, toa 


* Ratclif’s Flemish Husbandry. 


ae 


in September with me, I cut the crop at the sur- 
face ofthe ground, with a hemp hook, laying four 
hills in a bundle, bind above the ears immediate- 
ly, take it off the field on sleds, and stook it 
near my barn—and husk it when convenient. By 
this course I save labour, double the value of the 
fodder, and clear my ground in time for wheat. 
The stooks will not injure if put up wet, the ears 
keeping the stooks open to the air. The gypsum 
is sown before the ground is ploughed. All other 
things alike. I think the clover lay increases 
the crop from 25 to 30 per cent, and tends to 
counteract the effects of drought. 

2. Wheat. The requisites for a wheat crop, 
are a Clear, mellow and rich tilth. If either of 
these are wanting, or the soil be very porous or 
sandy, rye should be substituted. If long manure 
is applied directly to this crop, it introduces 
weeds and grass; and although the straw may be 
luxuriant, the grainis often light and shrivelled. 
lf suffered to terment in the yard, the manure 
loses nearly half its value in the process. But 
applied to corn and potatoes in the spring, it en- 
riches these crops by its grosser and more vola- 
tile particles, loses its noxious seeds, undergoes 
fermentation, and becomes by the preparation 
forthe wheat crop, intimately mixed and incor- 
porated with the soil. I harrow downthe crowns 
of the corn hilis with a heavy harrow, plough, 
sow and harrow the seed by passing the harrow 
both ways. 

I think you have remarked, that wheat will not 
grow in old soils which do not contain lime. Ido 
not doubt but calcareous matter is essential ‘n a 
good wheat soil. In urope, it is appliedto a 
great extent, in the formof lime, mar] and chalk ; 
and I trust we shall soon become familiar with 
the use of the two former. It cannot >e too often 
inentioned that clay marls generally abound in 
sand districts, of no great depth, asif to incite 
the research and industry of maa; and that they 
constitute the best dressing for the soils which 
cover them. 

3. Turnifs. ‘These constitute an excellent 
preparatory crop to barley, as they leave the 
ground clean and mellow. But how is the crop 
to be consumed, it will be asked. If near a 
populous town or village, they will find a ready 
sale. If not, they may be fed on the ground 
during all October, November, and part of De- 
cember, to sheep and cattle. And lastly, they 
may be buried in pits, like the Swedish turnip, 
and fed in the spring, when stock are much in 
want of succulent food. All I raise are taken to 
market from the field. The best crops which 
I have ever seen, were taken upon wheat and 
rye stubbles. Sandy loams are the best tur- 
nip soils. 

4. Barley grows best on sand loams ; and on those 
is more productive and profitable than oats or 
rye; and the demand for it is likely to incregse 
with the multiplication of ovr breweries, It is 
recommended to roll the crop when three or 
four inches high. The operation induces the 
plants to throw up additional shoots, and faci- 
litates the growth of the young grasses. 

5. Clover. Upon this head I have nothing to 
say, except to reiterate your recommendation 
from Anderson, that when made into hay, clo- 
ver should not be spread from the swath, and 
but slightly from the cock. Itis worth 30 per 
cent. more, whendriedin swath and small cocks, 
than when spread to an intense sun, If intend- 
ed to stand more than one year, I sow orchard, 
tall oat, or timothy grass seed with clover. 1 
prefer the two former on account of their early 
maturity for the scythe. 

6. Ruta Baga. The value of this plant has 
lately been subjected to so full a discussion, that 
I wiil barely remark, that I have grown it five 
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years, and am confirmed in the utility of its 
culture. 

Without investigating the physiology of plants, 
it is enough for the present to observe, that 
they are furnished with different systems of 
roots, through which the plants are principally’ 
supplied with nourishment; that some of these 
search for food near the surface, and that others 
penetrate for it deep in the soil; that some ren-| 
der the soil hard and compact—others loose 
and friable ;—that some plants exhaust the soil, 
while others fertilize it; and that the object of 
a rotation is, to make such a selection from dif- 
ferent classes, as shall produce the greatest pro 
fit to the cultivator, without impoverishing his 
soil. How far the course I have adopted is cal- 
culated to attain this end, I leave for the pub- 
lic to determine. J. BUEL. 


ae) ee 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN BARMER. 
AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION—AT 
WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dear Sir, 

I was much disappointed on learning that in- 
disposition had prevented you crossing the 
mountains in October last—I had understood 
from your friend, Judge W——, that he expected 
you in Pittsburg. He would have accompanied 
you to this place, to witness our agricultural 
exhibition. I anticipated no small degree of 
| ay schs by surprising you with an exhibition 

r beyond what you would be led to expect in 
our Backwoods.* 

It cannot be expected that you should be 
able to publish the detailed account of all the 
exhibitions in our country. Should you, howe- 
ver, find room, we should be pleased to see 
this sketch of ours in the Farmer. 

The show of animals far surpassed the expec- 
tations of the most sanguine members of the 
association. ‘Twenty-eight stallions, 26 brood 
mares, 10 colts, 9 bulls, 80 head of cows, hei- 
fers, and calves, 23 full blooded merino bucks, 
482 full blooded ewes, and 50 lambs were 
entered, and on the ground. The show of hogs 
was but small. Several of the stallions were 
handsome—none of them first rate. Where 
we had high blood and fine figure, they wanted 
size. Many of the brood mares were fine ; com 
bining both size and form. Some of the cults 
very promising. The bulls did not come quite 
up to our expectations—with two or three 
exceptions, they were barely passable. The 
cows and calves excited universal admira 
tion. An old English farmer who happened to 
be present, declared he had rarely ever seena 
better collection of cattle. It is but justice to re- 

ark that almost every animal, of the cow 

ind, on the ground, could be traced back to 
some fine stock, brought into this country about 
fifteen years ago, by the late William Hoge, 
Esq. they were then known by the name of 





* Nothing, truly, could have been more 
gratifying than the meeting of friends on such 
an occasion, in a country comparatively new, 
rich and flourishing. If our friends in the 
West, have not yet put in practice all the 

nements, in practical husbandry, their ex- 
hibitions certainly excel in the display of things 
solid and useful—many which have been held 
in older settlements on this side the mountains. 
The foregoing sketch, condensed, but compre- 
hensive as it 1s, gives a gratifying view of the 
exteat of agricultural intelligence, and the rapid 


progress of improvements which invariably re- 


‘I was repeatedly an eye witness to sixteen 


the “O"Donnell breed.” During the last summer, 


quarts of my rich milk being taken from one 
of these cows at one milking. The sheep ex- 
hibited were only distinguishable for the fine- 
ness of their fleeces. They are mostly sprung 
from the flock of William R. Deckenson, Esq. 
of Stubenville. His flock at this time is be- 
lieved not to be surpassed by any in the Uni- 
ted States. 

We had entered on our list no less than 121 
separate articlesof domestic manufacture. The 
leading ones were woollen cloths, carpeting, 
blankets, flannels, casinets, plaids, table linens, 
plain linens and drilling. Most of these articles 
were substantial, and some of them excellent. 
The linen would not have disgraced the looms of 
old Ireland. A spear grass bonnet made by a Miss 
McLelland, was much and justly admired. It bore 
comparison with a real Leghorn, No. 51. In our 
wheat crops we were rather disappointed— 
forty and a half bushels took the first premium. 
The applicants for corn had 108, 114, 118, 123, 
127, and 132. 

Enoch Wright, Esq. took the highest premi- 
um for the “best cultivated farm,” twenty 
dollars. This 1 should consider more honourable 
to obtain than any granted by the society. 
Although the weather was wet and unfavour- 
able, the very numerous concourse of persons 
who attended on both days, evinces the lively 
interest that is felt by the great mass of our 
population in the-success of our society. The 
astonishing improvement that has taken place 
since its organization has convinced the most 
credulous, of the solid and permanent advanta- 
ges arising from these associations, when pur- 
sued with spirit and on liberal principles. 

i forgot to notice in its proper place, that Mr. 
Moore produced satisfactory evidence, that his 
family had manufactured during the last year, 603 
yards of cloth—linsey, flannel] and linen, amount- 
ing in value, to four hundred and seventy-three 
dollars—for which he got a premium of ten dol- 
lars—(very deservedly.) 

NATURAL HISTORY.—No. 5. 
( Continued from frage 268.) 

3. Periodical Migration —Quadrupeds in gene- 
ral, from their limited power of locomotion, 
cannot migrate from one country to another, 
with ease and safety, in order to avoid the 
variations of temperature which accompany the 
changes of the seasons. In the same country 
partial migrations may take place, as we wit- 
ness in the stag and the roe, which leave the 
alpine regions at the approach of winter, and 
seek protection in the more sheltered plains. In 
America some species of the genus Difus perform 
still more extentive migrations. Those quad- 
rupeds, however, which have the faculty of 
flying, as the bats, or swimming, as the seals 
and whales, may overcome the obstacles which 
oppose a change of place, and execute safely 
periodical migrations. Individuals of these tribes 
are accordiagly observed to avoid the extremes 
of heat and cold, by shifting their situations 
according to the seasons. The great bat (¢ Ves- 
jertilio noctula), which inhabits England du- 
ring the summer, is known to spend its win- 
ters in a torpid state inItaly. The Greenland 
seal forsakes the icy shores which it has fre- 
quented during summer, and migrates south- 
wards, at the approach 2f winter, to Iceland. 

The facts which have been ascertained in re- 
ference to the periodical migration of quadru- 
peds, are too few for enabling us to point out 
the laws by which they are regulated. The 





sult from the association of -industry, talent, and 
enterprise, for common benefit. 
Edit. Am, 





teresting results. 
Far. 


movements of birds, however, furnish more in- 


been the object of popular observation, since 
the days of the prophet Jeremiah: “ For the 
stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
times; and the turtle, and the crane, and the 
swallow, observe the time of their coming.” 
(ch. viii. ver. 7). The systematical naturalists 
have likewise collected many scattered obser- 
vations, and the subject Appears now to be ca- 
pable of receiving a satisfactory illustration. It 
is not our intention to enter into any minute- 
ness of detail, regarding the migrations of par- 
ticular species, but to ascertain the daws of 
migration, and the circumstances under which 
it takes place. 

Before entering farther upen the subject, it 
may be proper to state, that the same species 
which is migratory in one country, is in some 
Cases stationary in another; asthe linnet, which 
is migratory in Greenland, but stationary in 
Britain. In Britain, both male and female 
chaffinches are stationary, while in Sweden, 
the latter are migratory. Some _ species of 
the same natural genus are migratory, while 
others are stationary. Thus the fieldfare is mi- 
gratory, while the blackbird is permanently re 
sident. , 

Migrating birds may be divided into two 
classes, from the different seasons of the year 
in which they arrive or depart. To the 
first class will belong those birds which arrive 
in this country in the spring, and depart from 
it in autumn, and are termed Summer Birds 
of Passage. The second will include those 
which arrive in autumn, and depart in spring, 
and are called Winter Birds of Passage. 

THE SUMMER bIRDs OF PASSAGE are not con- 
fined to any particular order or tribe ; nor are 
they distinguished by similarity of habits. Some 
of them belong to the division of Water Fowdls, 
aS the terns and gulls; while others are Land 
Birds, as the swallow and corn-crake. They 
differ also remarkably with regard totheir food. 


terns, piscivorous; the swallow, insectivorous ; 
and the turtle dove and the quail, granivorous. 
They, however, present one point of resem- 
blance. Ali of them, during the residence in 
this country, perform the important offices of 
pairing, incubation, and rearing their young; 
and hence may, with propriety, be termed the 
natives of the country. We hail their arrival 
as the harbingers of spring, and feel the blank 
which they leave on their departure, although 
it is in some measure supplied by another co- 
lony of the feathered race, who come to spend 
with us the dreary months of winter. 

HE WINTER BIRDS OF PassaGE have more 
points of resembiance among themselves than 
those of the former division. ‘hey chiefly be- 
long tothe tribe of water-fowls. None of them 
are insectivorous, and very few are granivorous. 
They chiefly frequent the creeks and sheltered 
bays of the sea, and the inland lakes, or they 
obtain their food in marshy grounds, or at the 
margins of springs. When the rigours of 
the season are over, and when other birds which 
are stationary are preparing for incubation, 
these take their departure, to be again suc- 
ceeded by our summer visitants. 

We have stated generally, that our summer 
and winter birds of passage visit us at stated 
seasons of the year; that the summer visitants 
arrive in spring and depart in autumn; and 
that the winter visitants arrive in autumn and 
depart in spring. But the different species do 
not all observe the same periods of arrival and 
departure. Thus, among the summer birds of 
passage, the wheat-ear always precedes the 
swailow, while the swallow arrives betore the 
martin, and the martin before the corncrake. 





The migrations of the feathered tribes have 


Among the winter birds of passage, simi- 


Thus, the hobby is carnivorous ; the gulls and © 
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lar differences in the time of arrival are observa- 
ble. Thus the woodcock precedes the fieldfare 
and the fieldfare the redwing. The periods ot 
departure have not been observed with such 
attention, as the subjects have then lost their no- 
velty, so that’we do not readily perceive their 
absence. It is probable, however, that in their 
departure, as well as their arrival, each species 
has its particular period. 


The periods of arrival and departure, even 
in the same species, do not always take place 
at exactly the same day, or even month of the 
year. In different years these vary several 
weeks or even months, and evidently depend 
on very obvious circumstances. The meanest 
rustic, in regard to the summer birds of pas- 
sage, is aware, that cold weather prevents the 
arrival of these messengers of spring ; and that 
the early arrival oi our winter birds of passage 
indicates a proportionally early winter. ‘The 
same circumstances of temperature which re. 
tard our summer visitants also check the pro- 
gress of vegetation. Hence, in all probability, 
we might Se able to proguosticate the arrival 
ot these birds, by attending to the time of the 
leafing or flowering of particular trees or plants. 
As the state of vegetation depends on the tem- 
perature of the season, and the life of insects 
on the state of vegetation, we may safely con- 
clude, that the movements of the phytivorous 
and insectivorous birds must be dependent on 
the condition of plants. 

Linn&us bestowed some attention on these 
connected circumstances, in his Calendar of 
Flora tor Sweden ; and STILLINGFLEET in that 
of Engiand. Linnxus observed, that the swal- 
low returned to Sweden when the bdird-cherry 
eame into leaf, and when the wood-anemone 
flowered. He also found the arrival of the 
nightingale accompanied with the leafing of the 
elm. STILLINGFLEET says, that the swallow 
returns to Norfoik with the leafing of the hazel, 
and the nightingale with the leafing of the sy- 
eamore. it has also been observed, that the 
euckoo sings when the marsh marigold blows. 
It would tend greatly to increase our knowledge 
of this subject, were observations of this sort 
multiplied. We earnestly recommend the sub- 
ject to the attention of the practical naturalist. 

Having thus offered a few observations on the 
periods of arrival and departure of migrating 
birds, let us now enquire after the filaces from 
whence they come, and to which they return. In 
doing this, it will be proper to bestow some 
attention on the migration of those birds which 
merely shift from one part of the island to 
another. The movements ot such birds, though 
confined within narrow bounds, are probably 
regulated by the same laws, which, in the 
other species, produce more extensive migra- 
tions, and have the obvious advantage of being 
easily investigated. 

In the inland districts of Scotland, the lapwings 
make their appearance about the end of Fe- 
bruary or the beginning ot March, and, after 
fulfilling the purposes of incubation, hasten to 
the sea-shore, there to spend the winter, and 
to support themselves by picking up the small 
crustacea from awong the rejectamenta of the 
sea. These birds seldom, however, remain al! 
winter on the Scottish shores, though thev are 
always to be found at that season on the southern 
English shores. In that part of the island they 
do not perform such extensive migrations, but 
May with propriety be considered as resident 
birds. The curlew arrives at the inland dis- 
tricts along with the lapwing, and departs in 
company about the beginning of August. The 
curlew, however, remains, on tne Scottish shores 
during the winter. The oyster-catcher, though 
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it breeds in Scotland, retires to the English 
shores during the winter, and joins those which 
have remained there during the breeding sea- 
son, The black headed gull breeds both in 
England and Scotland; but it retires from the 
last mentioned country, while it continues re- 
sicent in the former. 

From the examples quoted, it appears that 
some birds, which are stationary in one district, 
are migratory in another. But that which 
chiefly merits our consideration is the circum- 
stance of those birds, whose annual migrations 
are confined to our own shores, forsaking the 
high grounds on the decline of summer, and 
seeking for protection at a lower level, and in a 
warmer situation. When these migrations be- 
come more extensive, the bleak moors and shores 
of Scotland are exchanged fer the warmer and 
more genial climate of England. Hence it hap- 
pens, that some of our Scottish summer visi- 
tants come from England, while some of the 
English winter visitants come from Scotland ; 
ithe summer birds of passage coming from the 
south, and the winter passengers trom the north, 
Do those birds that perform more extensive 
migrations obey the same laws? 

As the summer birds of passage are more in- 
teresting to us, since they perform the great 
work of incubation in our country, than the 
winter birds of passage, which are the harbin- 
gers of storms and cold, and only wait the re- 
turn of spring to take their leave of us, we 
shall endeavour to find out the winter residence 
of the former, before we attempt to discover 
the summer haunts of the latter. - Natural his- 
tory, it is true, is still in tooimperfect a state, 
to enable us to point out with certainty the re 
treats of all those birds which visit us during 
summer. But enough appears to be known to 
enable us to ascertain the laws by which these 
migrations are regulated in a number of birds; 
and as the points of resemblance in the move- 
ments of the whole are numerous, we can rea- 
son from analogy on safer grounds with regard 
to the remaincer. 

} ( To be continued. ) 


——— > 
ADVICE TO YOUNG FARMERS. 


ON THE APPELATIVES, QUALITIES, HABITS AND 
DEFECTS OF HORSES. 


(Continued from No. 34, page 267, Vol. 5.) 


As for the size of horses, perhaps sixteen 
hands ought to be the extreme, for whatever 
purpose, either of saddle or draught. I believe, 
on the strength of my own experience, and what 
I more respect, the opinions of men who have 
had the longest and greatest practice, that all 
possible advantages may be coucentred within 
that compass, and numberless disadvantages re- 
sulting from over-size, avoided. It has been 
said, that ‘ta great, good horse, will beat a :it 
tle ome ;” and there is no doubt, but where the 
goodness, in all points, is equal, the largest must 
be the best; but we generally find, in all animals, 
that as they advance beyond the usual standard, 
they lose in symmetry and proportion as they 
gain in bulk. Itis rare to see a man, of six feet 
high, well shaped. Among horses, perhaps, the 
smallest size, or ponies, are upon the average, 
of the truest make. The Latins say, Jnest sua 
gratia parvie—w hat is iittie, 1s pretty. 

A hunter, or charger, should ve between fif- 
teen hands, and fifteen three. Itis obvious, that 
in the field, low horses can never clear their 
leaps so well, or carry a man so gallantly over 
the country, as those of a commanding size.— 
ihe most advantageous height of a hack, is be- 
tween fourteen and fifteen hands one inch. A 
iady’s horse, -either for road or field, should 
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never exceed fifreen. The convenience of ponies 
and galloways, for the summer season, and their 
inconvenience, in deep roads and dirty weather, 
are inthe way of every body’s observation. 

It is a truth, like numberless others, much 
better known than practised, that horses should 
never be put to severe labour whilst young. Our 
doing so much violence to their strength, in this 
country, whilst their sinews are yet tco flexi- 
ble and tender, and have not acquired due sub- 
stance and tensity, is the occasion of their grow- 
ing old so soon, and becoming at sucha prema- 
ture period of their lives, totally unfit for any, 
but the lowest drudgery. We have had some 
instances of horses reaching forty years of age, 
but thirty seems to be, in general their latest pe- 
riod; and it may be compared to the human date 
of three-score and ten. As man is in the flower 
of his strength, from thirty-five to forty years of 
age ; by a parity of reasoning, our horses would 
be in the highest state of perfect:on, for strength, 
toughness, vigour, and expertness at their busi- 
ness, from ten to fifteen, were we honest and 
humane enough, to allow them the fair chances 
of existence. That such theory will not treach- 
erously abandon us in practice, as is too often the 
case, I have reason to be convinced, from some 
pleasing experiments of my own, and from the 
ebservation of those of other people. What a 
happy plan, where we can make humanity and 
interest coincide—but they do not always coin- 
cide! What a saving to individuals, and the 
country at large, to double almost the period of 
service in that vast number of our horses, which 
are now prematurely torn to pieces, and destroy-_ 
ed. I shall embrace every opportunity which 
presents, in the course of this work, to point out 
the means most conducive to this desirable end. 

Horses for slow-draft (the least injurious of 
all their labour) may be put to gentle work, in 
careful hands, even at two years old, without 
sustaining any injury ; andit is the custem of the 
country ; but great care ought to be taken, never 
to put them upon long and heavy jobs, or subject 
them to heats and colds, and piercing winds ; 
and, in particular, not to strain them at dead 
pulls ; for amongst an infinity of accidents, to 
which, in that green age, they are liable, hurts 
in the loins are to be apprehended, from which 
they never after recover. Every body will teil 
you that road-horses and hunters should not be 
worked until five years old; and it is most true: 
the latter, indeed, ought not to endure many se- 
vere runs, the first season. But it is not enough, 
that young horses are not worked hard ; that is 
to say, ridden fast, or long journeys; for what- 
ever bone they may have, no high weight ought 
to come upon their backs, until they have attain! 
ed, at least, five years’ growth. Vrom the im- 
provident custom of over-weighting them too 
early, even if they are ridden slow, arise wind- 
galls, splents, spavins, weakness of the joints, 
and that common tribe of defects, which are the 
consequence of over-stretched ligaments. 


The English have been ridiculed by foreign- 
ers, for ** making curtails,” both upon their kings 
and their horses. As to those made upon the 
latter, I think there can be no doubt of the utili- 
ty. Long tails, for which some people are such 
warm advocates, setting aside the incommodity 
to the rider, of being fanned by them, dirty or 
clean, do not in their appearance convey that 
idea of expedition upon which our affections are 
so bent in this country ; buckled up, they to be 
sure havethe air militaire, but do not look sports- 
man like, which is our mark. A horse will 
carry even a better tuil tail (a long one | mean) 
lor having been docked ; and it is an old opinion, 
which carries a shew of reason with it, that by 





abridging the tails, you strengthen the loins of 
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horses. As what I have to say upon the tails of 
horses, is of a general nature, I may as well say 
it in this place, and have done with it. It has 
ever been my favourite study, when leisure was 
permitted me, to endeavour by all feasible means, 
to lessen the miseries of animals, and it is true, 
this principle has often forced me to turn execu- 
tioner. I had heard of many accidents, some of 
them fatal, from horses being docked at too late 
a period, and by bungling blacksmiths; and in- 
deed I had seen several operations of the kind, 
which made me sick. It occurred to me, that 
colts ought to be docked early, whilst the tail is 
tender and grisley ; which operation I eve~ a - 
terwards performed, upon my own, myself, with 
a good sharp kitchen knife, with all possible 
success, and which I wish to recommend as a 
general custom. The two last I docked, were, 
one about three months, the other about three 
weeks old ; the one got by a cart, the other by a 
bred horse. These colts were perfectly tame 
and handy, a state in whichI always chuse to 
have them, and whilst eating a few carrots, they 
suffered me to tie their hairup secundum artem, 
and to make the stroke, which curtailed them in 
an instant; and with so little pain, that they 
scarcely left their carrots. The usual quantity 
taken off, agrees in length with the width of a 
man’s hand ; but perhaps it ought to be rather 
more from the consideration of its being done so 
early. The bred colt was so indifferent about 
the matter, that he suffered me, about half an 
hour afterwards, to lay hold of his tail again, and 
make a ligature to stop the blood. If a flux of 
blood be not desired, a ligature may be made, 
previously to the operation: but in case of ple- 
thora, dulness, or heaviness about the head and 
eyes, it may be presumed that bleeding will bene 
fit the colt, and the wound may be entirely ne- 
glected. If any application be thought necessa- 
ry, nothing is so proper as French brandy. No 
twitching, trammelling, searing with hot irons, 
nor any of the barbarous Vulcaniaa apparatus, is 
here required ; and what will weigh more than 
all the rest, with certain of my readers—no far- 
rier’s bill. ( To be continued. ) 
———= ae 
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HORSE POWER—Wu5uart DoEs IT MEAN? 
DEAR Sir, 

There is a vast advantage in clear and definite 
ideas. Indeed nothing useful is to be accom- 
plished without them. We hear every day of 
steam boats-—-of machines—of engines—cf so 
many horses power. We meet with a steam 
engine in this place of so much power—with 
one in another place, of 50 per cent. more 
po.er—of another ina third place, of double 
the power of the first—and all called a twenty 
horse power. This leads to, and keeps up 
great confusion in all the talkers on this sub 
ject—but what is much worse, it engenders 
disputes, and bad feelings, and animosities be- 
tween purchasers and makers of engines 

Is there any real and x d standard in this 
matter? Do have the goodness to request som 
one of your intelligent correspondents to state 
ciearly the facts. How do you try the power 
of a horse? How many pounds weight, and in 
what position; and under what precise circum 
stances, is any force considered equal to. the 
average power of the horse? A. B. 





ANSWER TO THE ABOVE FROM ONE OF OUR * 
MUCH ESTEEMED CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sir, 
The term “ Horse Power,” is much more 





tised, by designing men, who puff off their ma- 
chines, as possessing energy far beyond their ac- 
tual power. 

When any animal moves at its greatest speed, 
it overcomes no resistance, except what results 
from its own weight; and consequently, in that 
case, produces no useful effect. If it be resist- 
ed by a force equal to its strength, no motion 
will ensue; and of course, no useful effect be 
produced. It isthen at what is vulgarly called, 
““a dead pull.” Between these extremes, an 
endless variety of cases may be assumed, in 
which the animal will overcome any assigned 
resistance less than its whole strength, and move 
with a determinate velocity ; but which will 
be diminished in proportion as the resistance 
is augmented. The question then, is, from ha- 
ving given the greatest velocity of an animal, 
when moving without resistance, and also the 
greatest’ resistance it can counteract, without 
moving, to determine the velocity with which 
it should move, and the resistance it should 
overcome, so that the useful effect may be the 
greatest possible: or, which amounts to the 
same, that the velocity with which the animal 
moves, multiplied intothe quantity of resistance 
overcome, shall be the greatest possible ? 
Mathematicians demonstrate, and experience 
proves that when the animal moves with one 
third of its greatest velocity, without resistance, 
and overcomes a resistance which is four-ninths 
of the greatest it can sustain at a dead pull, 
ihe useful effect will be the greatest possible. 
For if either the resistance or velocity be in- 
creased beyond those quantities, the other must 
be diminished in a greater proportion, or else 
he animal will not be able to continue the ac- 
ion, during the usual hours of daily labour. 
but examples explain things best. 

If aman can just counteract the force of 60 
lbs. suspended vertically, by means of a rope, 
passing over a pulley, and drawn horizontally, 
at the height of his breast; andif he can walk 
at the rate of six feet per second, when unre- 
sisted; then will the third of six, or two feet 
per second, (that is one and five-elevenths of a 
mile per hour,) be the velocity with which he 
must move, and four-ninths of 60, or 27 lbs. 
nearly, the resistance he will overcome, when 
he produces the grestest useful effect—and if 
we multiply the velocity (2) by the resistance 
(27) overcome, the result, 54, will be the nvu- 
meral measure of such a man’s power, when 
exerted in drawing horizontally. 

Again, suppose 420 lbs, to be the weight 
which a stout Graught horse can just counter- 
act, when suspended as above, and connected 
to his collar in the usual way ; and that twelve 
feet per second is his greatest rate of walk- 
ing when unimpeded; then, according to the 
above rule, four feet per second, (or two and ten- 
eleventh miles per hour) will be his rate of 
moving, and four-ninths of 420, or 187 Ibs. 
nearly, his draught, whenthe useful effect is 
the greatest: and consequently, 4 times 18%, or 
748 will be the measure of one horse power 
But we have just seen that 54 is the measure 
of one man’s power, in like circumstances ; 
and 54 being contained nearly 14 times in 748, 
indicates, that one horse drawing horizontally, 
is equal to 14 men. Here we may observe, that 
at a dead pull, seven men would be equivalent to 
one horse; (for 7 times 60 is 420) but as we sup- 
pose the speed of the horse to be doubl that 
of the man, it will require double the number, 
to produce the same useful effect. 

Since the number 748 expresses the power of 
one horse for one second of time; 60 times the 
same, or 44,8800 will express his power for one 
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number 44,000, for the measure; and this mul- 
tiplied by 600, the minutes in 10 hours, will give 
26,400,000, for the measure of one horse power, 
during a working day. Let us now compare 
our horse power with that of a steam engine. 
We are told that a hundred weight of coals 
burned in a steam engine, will raise 20,000 cu- 
bic feet of water, 24 feet high. Now, a cubic 
foot of water weighs 62 1-2 lbs. ; and, therefore, 
20,000, must weigh 1,250,000 lbs.—This multi- ff 
plied by 24, the height to which it is raised, 
gives 30,000,000, for the measure of the effect & 
produced; which being divided by 264,000,000, 
gives eleven and four-elevenths. Hence it appears Ff 
that 112 lbs. of coals, would, in such an en- & 
gine, be equivalent to more than eleven days 
labour of one horse. ; 
Thus it appears, that if the weight in pounds, 
which any agent can raise in one second, be 
multiplied into the height, in feet, through which 
it is raised, and the product divided by 734 ;— 
or if the weight raised in one minute, be mul- 
tiplied into the height, and divided by 44,000, F 
the quotient, in either case, will express the — 
number of horse power, to which that agent is F 
equivalent. And if the whole weight raised 
be multiplied intothe height, and divided by 
26,400,000, the quotient will express the num- 
ber of days labuur of a draught horse, capable 
of producing the same effect. 
Your’s &c. 

I. D.C. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 





December, 27, 1825. 
THRASHING MACHINE. 
DEAR SiR, 

Useful machinery is increasing among us—and 
that adapted to agricultural purposes, it is be- 
lieved, notwithstanding the wonders in the world 
of steam, must continue to depend chiefly on the 
impetus received from the animal fibre—from 
bone, muscle and sinew.—There are various ways P 
of applying a horse to a machine; and, no doubt, 
with different degrees ot advantage. The most 
common is to hook the singletree to the end of a 
sweep, or lever, passing through the shaft of the 
main wheel. You often see a horse with his 
withers between a fork, ora gothick arch, de." 
scending from the end of a lever, orthe rim of. 
a wheel. Sometimes you see him mounted high |” 
upon the top of a verticle wheel, his forefeet! 
moving down hill, or on a level, and his hinder} 
feet climbing up hill. Sometimes he is placed|_ 
upon a platform, framed tothe main wheel, either} 
horizontal, or at various angles of inclination.— 
Thus making him step, as the platform turns 
under him, either horizontally, or constantly up 
hill. I have once seen a poor devil fixed inside} 
of a verticle wheel, and one, not of large diame- 
ter either, continually loosing the power of his 
hinder feet, from pushing against a curve, re- 
ceding upwards, and constantly clawing up hill, 
with his fore feet. Every muscle, and sinew, and 
nerve of the poor devil was on the strain—even 
to look at him, put me in agony, and I thought 
the person, who forced him to work thus, de-| 
served the rack. 

It is of much, and real consequence to farmers, 
particularly, sir, to have a clear and intelligible 
statement, and if practicable, demonstration, 
of the mode of applying the power of a horse, 
with the greatest efficiency to a machine. [| once 
heard agentleman say he had a machine, which 
had long been smart labour for six mules, at- 
tached in the first described mode—that he had 
so altered his fixes, as to place three animals on 
ap inclined plane, how, or at what angle of incli 
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generally sed than understood. The . con- 
sequences is, that impositions are frequently prac- 


minute. But on account of friction and other 
obstacles, let us, with Mr. Watt, take the round 


uation | know not, but that the three kept hi 
maciiine in full operation, with much less excr- 
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tion and fatigue, than the six had suffered in the good plantation, when he knows, that let him A report gee ay prea ge eh “a ond 7 

first node, here is a secretcertainly worth know-|be unfortunate or imprudent, his house and ‘ivered trom Dugan’s Inspection Warehouse, du- 


"evil you have the goodness to endeavour to 
elicit the exferience ot practical men on this sub- 
ject. The statement to be really useful, should 
be full and precise, that any good carpenter 
could work by its directions. The information 
desired is, the mode of affilying the power of 
one or more horses to machinery with the great- 
est efficiency. A SUBSCRIBER. 


SS (0 = - 
Lands being exempted from liability for debt, 


would favour improvements—lessen ruinous 
credits—check nefurious speculations, and fro- 
mote the moral and monied interests of the 
community. 


[A pamphlet, on various subjects of state 
olicy, addressed to the Hon. Alfred Moore, 
Speaker of the House of Commons of North 
Carolina, of which the following is an extract, 
js attributed tothe pen of Judge Murphy, the 
father of the extensive plans of internal im- 
provement, now progressing in that state. The 
jdea, that exempting lands from sale for debt, 
would increase the general wealth of the coun- 
try, and the happiness of the community, 
was to me new; but when presented to me, 
I was instantly impressed with the justice 
and the importance of it. As _ intimately 
connected with agricultural improvements, this 
brief extract from the concluding part of the 
pamphlet is offered to the American vA BY 





The laws respecting creditor and debtor must 
be changed, otherwise the poor are destined 
forever to remain the slaves of the rich, the 
imprudent to be sacrificed by the cunning, and 
property to be the sport of netarious spe- 
culation. We must abolish imprisonment for 
debt; we must exempt the soil of North-Ca- 
rolina from liability for debt. Let not this 
change affect existing debts; let society pre- 
pare for the change; let the General Assem 
bly fix a distant day, after which if debts be 
contracted, the creditor shall not look to the 

erson of the debtor, nor to his lands, for satis- 
faction: And I would go further, and exempt 
the furniture of his house, a reasonable num- 
ber of milch cows, of horses to cultivate his 
farm, his farming utensils, and provision for 
the support of his family for at least six months. 
What would be the consequences ? 

1. The poor would enjoy that equality in so- 
ciety, which the frame of our government 
promises to them, but which they have never 
yet enjoyed. 

2. The poor class of the community would 
improve in their social and moral character ; 
they would acquire a sentiment of independence, 
and cherish, love, and defend their country and 
its laws. 

3. That vile speculation which fattens upon 
human misery would be in great part suppres- 
sed. 
4. An effectual check would be given to that 
extensive system of credit, which is often as 
injurious to him who gives, as it is to him who 
receives it. 

5. Men would be trusted for their honesty, 
and not for their property; and in this way, 
sound morality would be encouraged. 

6. The agriculture of the state would improve 
rapidly: it will derive more encouragement 
from this change in our laws, than from ail the 
bounties and premiums which the wealth of 
the state can give. A man will have some 


heart to build a good house, and to make a 


plantation will remain his own, 
7. Emigration would be checked. ‘The poor 
would become endeared to their native state, 


in November, eighteen 
three, and ending the first Monday in January, 
and not change their certain condition here,/eighteen hundred and twenty-four, 


ring the quarter, commencing the first Monday 
hundred and twenty- 




















for an uncertain one elsewhere. } esate Growth not ore ‘ace 
8. People trom other states would emigrate growth. pao pcre. ‘ 
to North-Carolina. ; : rae 
9. The value of our lands would greatly in- gs sara 8 | | 10 | 90 
crease. This may be seen on the Virginia line . 5 spec - Say: in 
where a space of twenty feet makes a differ- ors e- 129 71 | | 200 
ence of one-half in the price of lands. ivered. i: bast 


I love North-Carolina ; she gave me birth! 
her soil covers the bones of my family ; and | 
hope will cover mine. Let us honour her soil 
let us render it sacred. Let it neither be taken 


deeds of trust. Let us impose no restraint on 
its alienation, but declare it shall remain free 
from the pollution of debt. Blessed will be the 
day, when this shall be done! On that day 
shall the poor man hold up his head and none 
shall make him afraid; on that day shall the 





in execution, nor charged with mortgages nor this office. 











RICHARD WATERS, Inspector. 
TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, Jan. 7, 1824¢ 
True Copy from the original refiort on file in 


B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Ma. 
———D> ) ee 


FROM POULSON’S AMERICAN DAILY ADVERTISER. 


ECONOMY. 
The following is the result of an experiment, 


mother wipe the tears from her eyes, and gla:l| actually made in order to acertain the compara- 


ness shall be in her heart; on that day will) 
honesty an industry receive a new impulse, | 
and love, respect and reverence for North-| 
Carolina and her laws, be cherished by her! 
people. May you and I, my dear sir, live to 
see that day! It will bea day of thanksgiving 
and rejoicing. 
Your’s, 
A Citizen of Orange. 
12th Aovember, 1823. 
—— 6 ao 


PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE, 


A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
livered from Sheppard’s Inspection Warehouse, 
Baltimore, during the quarter, commencing on 
the first day of October, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-three, and ending on the first day of Ja- 
nuary, eighteen hundred and twenty-four. 
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pomerne | ofthis | recat | Tota 
Number in- a6 
_spected. 205 19 9 2338 
Number de-| i 
livered. 205 35 an 

















LANCELOT WARFIELD, Inspector. 
TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, Jan. 6, 1824. 


True Copy, from the original report on file 
in this office. 


B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 





A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
livered from Patterson’s Inspection Warehouse, 
Baltimore, commencing on the eighteenth day 
of December, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
three, and ending on the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-four. 




















‘ Growth not : 
Domestic , Reine Total. 
growth.- __ spected. 
Number in- 
spected. sad sal 
Number de- 
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JAMES HOLLINGSHEAD, Inspector. 
TREASURY OFrFicE, ANNAPOLIS, Jan.7, 1824. 
true Copy, from the original refort on file 

in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md 





tive expense of oil, and candles. 


Ar ordinary 
Glass Lamp, with a flat wick half an inch in 
breadth, was placed beside a Mould Candle, of 
the size called sixes, and both allowed to burn 
164 hours without being moved. In that period 
of time 2 candles and 3-5 were consumed, anda 
fraction less than one third of a pint of oil. (A 
pint weighed 154 ounces, and the quantity con- 
sumed was 5 ounces.) . 

From the experiment, it appears that one gal- 
lon of oil will burn 402 hours and 3-5, and that it 
requires 10 and 3-5 pounds candies, to burn the 
same time, so that supposing oil to be 75 cents 
per gallon, it will be equal in expense to Mould 
Candles, at 7 cents per pound. 

As oil may be purchased for less than 75 cents, 
and in the ordinary use of candles there is a con- 
siderable waste from their being moved, it is evi- 
dent that the advantages on the side of oil are 
very great. 

_ A HOUSEKEEPER. 


TOOTH ACHE. 
In consequence of having read an advertise- 
ment in the Federal Gazette a few evenings ago, 
respecting the discovery of a cure for the tooth 
ache, when produced by its decay, I was indu- 
\ced to obtain asmall vial of the Alixir of Acacia 
jand on applying a portion of it, through the me- 
dium of a small piece of cotton saturated and 
placed in the hollow of the tooth, an instanta- 
neous relief was obtained. I can only attribute 
this wonderful and certain remedy for a most in- 
tensely distressing pain to the powerful anti- 


and as such I earnestly recommend it to the at- 

tention of the suffering, being convinced from ex- 

perience that the cure is certain and effectual. 
ONE OF THE RELIEVED. 


VEVAY WINE. 

The present season has been unusually favora- 
ble to the culture of the grape, in the neighbor- 
hood of this place. About 5.500 gallons of wine 
have been made by six dressers. 

Two situations appear to be particularly favor- 
able for the culture and growth of the vine; one 
upon the margin of large rivers, and the other 
upon high elevated places. No part of the globe 
is better adapted to the culture of the vine, to 
produce the most exquisite wines, than the rich 
ground on the margin of the large western rivers 
—we are pleased to see the exertions made use 
of to increase the quality and quantity of wine 
in this ncighborhood.—Jndiana Register, 





scorbutic and antiscoptic qualities of the Elixir,’ 
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The Messrs, Schuyler’s, of Troy, have in their 
possession a pig, of the grass breed, three years 
old, which weighs twelve hundred and thirty-two 
founds! He measures nine feet in length, two 
feet five inches across the back, and round tht 
girth seven feet two inches, If not sold this win- 
ter, this fig will be sent to New York in the 
spring. 
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MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The montaly meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees, held at the residence of Gren. R. G. 
H\rrer, on Wednesday last, was well attend- 
ed; and the affairs of the Society, with refer- 
ence especially to future efforts and exhibi- 
tions were canvassed with an earnestness, and 
in a temper highly promising to the lauda 
ble objects of the institution. The memorial 
to the Legislature of the state, prepared by 
the President, at the instance of the Society, 
praying for an act of incorporation, and for 
pecuniary aid, was submitted, approved, and 
signed by the members present. The Com- 
mittee appointed at a former meeting, to pre- 
pare a scheme of premiums to be awarded at 
the next exhibition, begged to be indulged 
until the next meeting of the Board, as it was 
found impracticable to come to a satisfactory 
decision in regard to various subjects; from 
the uncertainty of the amount of funds which 
may be at the disposal of the Trustees; de- 
pending, as that amount necessarily must do 
on the disposition of individual contributors, 
and the liberality of the Legislature. In the 
mean time, that uncertainty will have been re- 
moved, as each member of the Board, as well 
as the President of the Society, the Treasurer, 
and the Recording and Corresponding Secre- 
tary will then make a final report of the amount 
of subscriptions, which each may have col- 
lected; and the disposition of the Legislature 
to grant something in aid of individual exer- 
tions for the most important branch of human 
industry, will have been ascertained by the 
fate of the proposed appeal to their munifi- 
cence and good judgments. 


In the mean time it is thought to be suffi- 
cient to state for present purposes, that be- 
sides the objects upon which premiums have 
been hitherto usually -bestowed, the lists will 
be so extended as to embrace a much greater 
number and variety of articles than hereto- 
fore, particularly under the heads of— 


CROPS of all the principal ¢Rains and 
GRASSES—FRUITS, VEGETABLES, and FAMILY 
DOMESTIC NANUFACTURES, in all their useful 
varieties—with reference both to quantity, and 
to quality, as may suit the case. 


Besides. the Dap: to be awarded by the 
Society, should the desired aid be procured 
from the Legislature, we are particularly gra- 
tified in having it in our power to state, that 
many gentlemen have concluded to offer vo- 
lunteer firemiums of useful pieces of plate, for 
certain objects to be designated by themselves. 

The objects, as far as they have yet been 
indicated, which will thus attract the reward 
of private munificence, are 


The best sketch of the Natural History ot 


THE MULE, with a comparative estimate of the 
capacity, expense of keep, power of endu- 
rance, and length of life of that animal and 


[January 16, 1824, 





THE HORSE, in reference to the general pur- 
poses and labours of a Maryland Farm. 

For the BEST CULTIVATED FARM—with a 
view to clear profit on all the capital employed. 

To the farmer who hauls out the GREATEST 
QUANTITY OF BARN YARD MANURE, in pro- 
|portion to the force employed, and the num- 
ber of stock advantageously kept. 

To the wire of the Farmer, in whose family 
the GREATEST QUANTITY OF USEFUL FAMILY 
MANUFACTURES is fabricated in proportion to the 
number of females and children employed. 

To the MANAGER of the farm, on which the 
GREATEST NUMBER OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS ARE 
REARED IN THE BEST CONDITION, and in pro- 
portion to the number of the breeding stock. 

To the Farmer or Manager, who shears THE 
GREATEST QUANTITY QF WOOL, in proportion to 
the number of the flock, that being not less than 
twenty. 

To the HOUSEWIFE under whose management 
there shall have been raised, to marketable size, 
the GREATEST NUMBER OF POULTRY, in propo 
tion tothe number of breeding fowls, that being 
not less than thirty of all sorts. 

For a description of the cheapest and best 
method of REARING STOCK CALVES. 

For an acre of the BEST FLAx. 

The premiums given in these instances, will 
consist of silver pitchers, spoons, cans, &c. va-' 
lued at from 10 to 20 and 30 dollars, in each case. 
We are not yet at liberty to mention the name, 
of the gentlemen, by whom they will be offererd 
and the object of this general sketch is, to advise 
other gentlemen, who will doubtless unite in set- 
‘ting to the community, and to other agricultural 
societies, an example so praiseworthy and pa- 
triotic, of the particular subjects already select- 


| 








» ed for distinction, by the offer of volunteer pre-| 


miums. 


| ‘Those inclined to draw attention to, and to. 
_promote improvement in any branch of industry, | 
‘or item of rural or domestic economy, by prof-. 
fering a special reward in any amount, will 
please signify their willingness to do so, to J.S. 
‘SKINNER, Corresponding Secretary of the socie- 
ty, before the next meeting of the Board. 

At 3 o’clock, the Trustees having finished the 
consideration of the specific business before them 
were invited to follow their Host to the dining 
room, where agriculture in all its branches, with 
the lights shed upon it by modern science, and 
the savings of time and labour, accomplished by 
modern improvements in the implements, and 
‘the practice of the art, continued to be the fa- 
\vorite, and the animating theme of conversation. 


The Trustees finally adjourned to hold their 
next monthly meeting at the residence of Ricu- 
arp Caton, Esq, at 11 o’clock, A. M. on Wed- 
‘nesday the 11th of February—a punctual atten- 
dance at that hour, of all the Trustees is par- 
iticularly requested, as the scheme of premiums 
will then be submitted; and each particular dis- 
cussed ; and, as finally approved, will be.forth- 
with published for the information of the pub- 
lick. 


| 
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ap A letter from Dr. S. McCulloh to Jo 
Pope, Jr. in relation to Pope’s Threshing 
chine, will appear in our next. 


-- a 6 <<. ———— 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT—correcreD WEEKLY. 


The state of the market enables us to vary our 
quotations a little this week, and we give the 
wholesale pfices of the following articles:— 
Wharf flour, $5 37§ to $5 50—Western country 


Me 





| 


do, from the wagons, $5 624—Fine do. $5 124— 
Whiskey, including the barrel 28 cts—Wheat, 
white, $1 10 to $1 20—Red do. $1 05 to $1 10— 
Corn, 34 to 35 cts.—Rye, 43 cts—Hides, dried, 
16 to 20 cts.—Iron, pig, per ton, $35 to §40— 
Country bar, $90 to $95—Sheet, $160 to $180— 
Lime, bushel, 30 to 33 cts.—Leather, soal, best 
24 to 27 cts.—do. Eastern tan, 18 to 20 cts.— 
Coal, Virginia, 20 to 25 cts. per bushel—Sus- 
quehannah do. per ton, $20 to $25—Feathers, 
35 cts.—Herrings, Susquehannah, $2 75—Gun- 
powder, 25 Ibs. $5 to $5 50—Baltimore manu- 
acture, do. $5—Shot, all sizes, per cwt. $8 50— 
Beef, northern mess, $10—Cargo, No. 1, $8 to 
$8 50—No. 2, $6—Baltimore prime, do. ..10— 
Cotton, Louisiana, 16 to 17 cts.—Georgia ypland, 
14to 16 cts—Alabama, do. 12 to 13 cts.—Cotton 
yarn, No. 8, 30cts., with an advance of 1 cent 
each No. to No. 18—Candles, mould, 12 to 13 cts. 
— Dipped do. 16 to 11 cts.—Spermaciti, do. 25 cts. 
— Hops, fresh, 35 to 40 cts.—T ar, barrel, $1 75— 
Pitch, $2—Turpentine soft, $2 50—Kosin, soft, 
$1 50—Beeswax, 30 cts—Wel, cleaned and 
assorted, 15 to 20 cts. advance—Merino, full 
blood, 35 to 40 cts.—Crossed, 28 to 30 cts—Com- 
mon country, 20 to 28 cts. 

Tosacco.—A few unimportant sales the last 
week, and our quotations remain the same as last 
report. 


— 











FOR SALE, 


The whole of a Dairy Stock of Cattle, con- 
sisting of an Alderney Buil, full bred, and se- 
veral half bloods, of the Alderney and Devon 
blood. As the gentleman who offers these cat- 
tle, is breaking up the establishment, he will 
sell them very low, viz. 

The full bred Alderney Bull, calved in Bal- 
timore county, five months after the landing of 
the mother, $100. 

Eight three years, two years, and one year 
old cows and heifers—each &30. 

These cattle, if offered for sale in England, 
would probably fetch doable the price asked 
for them here; and the Bull is offered at one 
half the price the Alderney Bulls sold for when 
imported. 

I offer also for sale, two Bulls, half Devon 
and half Alderney, three and four years old— 
the price is sixty dollars each. 


I can accommodate any gentleman with three 
quarter blooded Bulls and Heifers, of the De- 
von breed, at thirty dollars for each female, 
and twenty dollars for each male calf, at two 
monts old; or fifty dollars for each female, 
and forty for each male yearling. 


I have for sale the full blooded Stud Horse, 
Top Gallant, five years old. 


Enquire of the Editor of the American Farmer. 
Baltimore, January 10th, 1824, 


PIGS FOR SALE. 


Farmers who are desirous of improving their 
breed of Hogs, may purchase from a litter 
of pigs, obtained this season, from the brood 
Sow, which took the first premium at the last 
Maryland Cattle Show. There can be had, five 
Boars and five Sows, on application to Mr. J. 
W. Stone, proprietor of the Stone Tavern, at 
eae mile stone, on the Frederick Turnpike 
road. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
ADVICE TO YOUNG FARMERS. 
ON THE APPELATIVES, QUALITIES, HABITS AND 
DEFECTS OF HORSES. 
(Continued from No, 43, page 342, Vol. 5.) 


For many years past, the people of this coun- 
try, have wisely adhered to the natural faces of 
the horse, which are walk, trot canter and ga/lop. 
The canter is a natural pace, although many 
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qualification above the common run; you have 
got either extraordinary speed, or great powers 
of continuance ; which will, again, materially 
depend upon animal temperament. The mate- 
rial points are, a deep and oblique shoulder, 
length, width in the quaricrs, and free course 
for the wind. 

Flatness, and depth, are the basis, or princi- 
ple of speed ; but to produce scrength, goodness, 
and beauty, substance is necessary. So to speak, 
rotundity, swelling over a deep and flat ground, 


horses require to be taught, as is obvious, from|forms the true shape of a nag ; that is most ap- 
colts ofa few weeks old performing it in a hand-|parent in the counter shoulder, and deep oval 
some manner. In former days, when factitious| quarter. 
principles of all kinds were in vogue, and were A hack, or hunter, ought to be shaped, in all 
held so indispensable ; and whenthe Studies of! points, exactly like a race-horse, bating some- 
men seemed to be directed to an inversion of what of his length; the abatement for the hun- 
the order of nature, in so many respects; they did ter, it is obvious, need not be so considerable. 
not forget to supplant her in the motions of their; As to the defects of horses, and farts most 
horses, by forcing them into artificial paces— liable to defect, here follows 4 catalogue of the 
Thus Markham, and the old writers, describe principal ; which a man ought to have in his 





pacing and racking, which they took the pains mind’s eye, whilst about to make a purchase,| 
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bit handsomely, and well; and to be of such just 
temper, as to be able to bear considerable pres- 
sure with the snaffle, and yet be sensible of the 
least directing motion of the rider’s hand: also, 
to be free of wolves teeth, namely, irregular 
ones, which may cut the tongue, gums, or inside 
of the lips, in mastication ; of gigs and bladders, 
which get betweenthe teeth; and the teeth them- 
selves, untouched by art. I once purchased a 
mare, in very low condition, which did not amend, 
although she did, or indeed was able to do, scarce- 
ly any work. She ate little, particularly of hay, 
which she was observed to take into her mouth, 
and drop out again, without being able to chew it. 
On a uearer inspection, it appeared, all her teeth 
had been filed down ; and there is no deubt, but 
the miserable creature soon sunk under her work, 
for want of due sustenance, It was with regret, 
but I was obliged to part with her. 

A discharge from the nostrils, even if it be 
somewhat thick, may be nothing more than acold ; 
but if it be attended with a swelling of the glands, 


to teach their horses by cruel and dangerous me- more particularly, if unattended with warranty : under the throat, it indicates a disease of some 


thods. These motions were a kind of mixture, Viz. 


or confusion of the natural paces, as may be con- 


Head ill set on, or too long, eyes, age, wolves trouble and danger. 


standing, of which the consequence may be both 
As tothe Glanders, grant- 


ceived from the mode in which they were taught, teeth, bladders in the mouth, gigs, glandecrs, jog-|ing the discharge to have been suppressed by art, 
namely, by forcing the horses to go with their ged under the jaw, hide-bound, broken wind, the disease is indie¢ated by an over quantity of 


legstied. Racking, it seems, was that irregular crid-biter or ticker, run-a-way, restiff, vicious, 
run, between a® trot and a gallop, which we of- neck-reversed, or cock-throppelled, ewe or deer. 
ten, at this time, observe a horse to fall into, when necked, shoulder straight and heavy, chest nar- 
badly ridden, and of which many horses acquire row or wide, high on the leg, broken knees, round 
the habit. Pacing was not entirely out of vogue /egs, grease, windgalls, sinews down, sfilent, 
in Bracken’s days, and I have known one pacing- oslet, sfeedy, cut, nock, mallenders, hurt in the 
horse, within my own memory; they called him a jets, toes turned out or in, feet soft or hard, 
natural padder, but his padding seemed to me to /arge, small, or deefi, quitter, false quarter, 
proceed either from some defect, or from bad rid-|ringbone, sand-crack, 8TOgsy, Sounder, thrush- 
ing. jes, corns, high goer, daisey-cutter, forelow, shal- 
In Normandy, Mr. Green informed us, a few'/ow girth, hollow-backed, bream-backed, long 
years since, there are natural padders, which)4acked, broken-backed or megrim, light carcase, 
pace six miles per hour, so easily, thata man/ursten, ragged hipped, droop-arsed, dutch or 
may ride seventy miles in a day without fatigue.|round buttocks, hipshot, stiffled, lame in whirl- 
It ought not I think, be St. Uhomas’s day. To done, shavins bone and bog, curb, thoroughpin, 


excel he adds, they must be true bred padders, 
both from the horse and mare. 

Ishall defer awhile speaking farther of the 
paces, and proceed to the proper shape and quali- 





capified hocks or houghboney, sullenders, sickle- 


hammed, cut behind, hammer and pinchers or 
over-reach, wrong-end first, string-halt. 
A horse may be good with a large head, provi- 


fications of saddie-horses. And first, with res-|ded it shew symmetry, is joined tothe neck witha 
pect to beauty in horses; strictly speaking, it is|curve, or is wide enough in the upper part of the 
the necessary result of symmetry, and exact!jaw-bones, to admit of being pulled in, without 
proportions ; but nevertheless, many thorough-|impeding respiration; otherwise, a heavy, fat 
shaped horses are not accounted handsome ; andjhead, forebodes dulness and distemper, particu- 
more, which have a beautiful and gallant ap-!iarly of the eyes. A long head occasions the 


pearance, are far enough from being thoroughly 
well made. This requires no explanation. In 
this country, where speed is the first object, 
provided a horse be well made in the cardinal 
points, if I may be permitted that expression, er 
those parts most immediately contributory to ac- 
tio, beauty is taken for granted, by the knowing 
ones. Has he a large head? Well, he carries it 
himself; the question is, does he carry it fast, 
and in a good place ? Is he a ragged hipped one ? 
Never mind, he is well filletted—Goose-rump- 
ed? What o’that, he rises weil before, and is 
deep in the girt. There is, however, a very er- 
roneous notion, which has been long current, but, 
most assuredly, is not sterling. It is said, that 
“horses of all shapes and makes may be goers.” 
This verisimilitude has taken its rise, from hor- 
ses of rough and unpleasing appearances, but in 
reality, possessing considerable extent inthe most 
material parts, being oiten endowed with great 
powers of action. 1 have heard it was the saying 
of old Frampton, or old Bracken, or some other 
yréeat judge, that “ horses always go with their 
shoulders.” In truth, no horse with a small, 
fleet, upright shoulder, was evera goer. Good- 
ness depends so far upon shape, that whenever 

ou have obtained hack, hunter, or racer, right 
in the material points, you are sure of some 


Vou, 5.—44. 





horse to bear heavy upon the hand, however 
good his mouth may be, as soon as his flow of 
spirits is over. A head too short, as St. Bel ob- 
serves, detracts from the equipoise of+the body ; 
it certainly detracts from the idea of proportion, 
as well as a too long one; and without alleging 
any particular inconveniences belonging to it, I 
think we seldom see a capital horse with a very 
short head. 

The eye should be viewed ina good light, or 
rather in the sun-shine, the examiner standing in 
the shade. Itoughtto be bright and transparent, 
as it were, to the bottom, and free from haze, 
dulness, or cloud, The dull, or coal-black eye, 
or that encircled with a blue cloud are precari- 
ous. Asto external conformation, the eye should 
be somewhat prominent, without being too full 
and large; the large glassy eye is always suspi- 
cious ; as is also the small pig-eye. Thick, 
moist eye-lids denote a flux of humours, It is 
easy to distinguish external accidents, of the 
probable danger of which, it appertains to expe- 
rience to determine. 

It is said, Roman-nosed horses are generally 
stout and hardy. The term stout, in equestrian 
language, applies invariably to the courage, not 
the substance of the horse. 

The mouth, to be perfect, ought to contain the 





t 


| 


foam in the mouth, by swelling of the glands, and 
by the deadness of the hair, which will come off 
with the slightest pull of the fingers. 

Broken Wind is discovered by the quick and ir- 
regular heaving of the flanks, and a more than 
ordinary dilatation of the nostrils; sometimes also, 
by a consumptive appearance of che body. Butthe 
usual method of trying the soundness of a horse’s 
wind, is, to cough him ; which is performed, by 
pressing the uper part of the wind-pipe, with the 
finger and thumb. The strong, clear, and full 
tone of the cough, prove his wind to be sound ; if, 
on the contrary, the note be short, whistling, and 
husky, the horse is asthmatic, and unsound.— 
Horses labouring under the worst stage of this dis- 
ease, are styled, in the language of the repository, 
Roarers, from the noise they make in work, of 
very little of whichthey are capable. Broken- 
winded mares are generally barren, although I 
have heard of one, which bred a whole team of 
horses, after she became asthmatic. Some pur- 
sive andthick-winded horses are, of all others, 
the strongest, and most thorough-winded. They 
catch their wind with difficulty at first; but it 
comes more free and clear, as their action in- 
creases. 

( 70 be continued. ) 


* AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF THE 
VALLEY,” oF SnENANDOAH, VIRGINIA. 


From the Winch. Refiublican, of Nov. 15, 1823. 


The first cattle show and fair of the Agricul- 
tural Society of the Valley was held in this town 
on Wednesday and Thursday last. It would be 
difficult to say whether the event exceeded or 
fell short of public expectation. The exhibi- 
tion was certainly a respectable one; and when 
it is recollected that the weather had been ex- 
tremely adverse for several days previous—that 
the state of the roads rendered the transporta- 
tion of animals from the neighbourhood difficult, 
and from a distance next to impossible—that an 
unusual and lamentable sickness had deranged 
the purposes of almost every farmer in this and 
the neighbouring counties, and that indisposition 
still confined mary members to their homes; add 
to this that the occasion was a novel and untried 
one, in which it-was doubtful whether success or 
disappeintment, pride or mortification would be 
its attendants—contingencies which of them- 





selves would intimidate the bold and deter the 
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timid; add these considerations together, and it 
may safely be said that the result is a matter of 
felicitation. 

We regret that it has not been in the power of 
the secretary to furnish us with his minutes of 
the proceedings of the fair. Knowing the anxie- 
ty of our readers on the subject; we also regret 
that we can only present to them the following 
imperfect list of the premiums awarded, gather- 
ed from an unofficial source : 


To Mr. Richard K. Mead, for the best 
farm, $30 00 

To Mr. Wm. M. Barton, for the next best 20 0 

To Mr. Amos Lupton, for the best two 
acres of corn, 


© 


10 00 


ae ng Braet fee nats best Pe p candid and who have kept regular accounts of your 
To Siocars John aiacha Soe tien. om profits on farms of five or six hundred acres, will 
ton, for the two nog ose ants 5 diol. acknowledge that your clear gain rarely exceeds 
leva 2 < 10 oo|#¥e hundred dollars per annum. Now, if you 

H tt. have in grass three fourths of such a sized farm, 
vee ene M'Guire, for the best 10 00 and from the remaining fourth make annually 


To Mr. David Ridgeway, for the next 
best, 5 
To Mr. Nathan Perkins, for the best boar, 8 
To Mr. Thomas Cramer, for the best yoke 
of oxen, 10 00 
‘To Mr. Aaron Hackney, for the next best, 5 00 
To Mr. R. D. Glass, for the best brood 


00 
00 


mare and colt, 10 00 
To Mr. Martin Cartmell, for the best bar- 

rel of flour, 2 50 
To Mr. John Heiskell, for the best plough 

(Davis’s) 5 00 


To Mr. John W. Baylis, for the best piece 
of woollen cleth (lessthanthe measure,) 3 
To Mr. Amos Lupton, for the next best 


00 


(full measure,) 4 00 
To Messrs. Holmes & Ward, for the best 

blanketing, . 6 00 
To Mrs. John W. Baylis, for the best flan- 

nel, 6 00 


To Mrs. Thomas B. Campbell, for the best 


competing. 6 00 
To Mrs. Martin Cartmell, for the best 
butter, 5 00 
Discretionary Premiums. 
‘Tio Mr. John Heiskell, for corn, 5 00 
To Mr. John Macky, for his specimen of 
stock, 5 00 


To Mr. Isaac Christman, for his specimen 
of stock, 

To Mrs. Judge Holmes, for x reticule made 
by herself of straw, 1 


so 


50 


00 


To Miss Brown, of Georgetown, D. C. for 

do, made by herself of cantelope seed, 1 00 
‘To Mrs. Martha Barton, for a counter- 

pane, 3 00 
To. Miss Hines, for a counterpane, 3 00 
‘To Miss Newman for a pair of stockings, 1 00 
To Mr. Lysle Robinson, for a hearth rug, 2 50 
To do, for blanketing, 2 00 


[ The premiums awarded in plate.) 





[In the same ol we have read with much 
* pleasure, a beautiful address from Wm. M. Bar- 
ton, Esq. Vice President of the society, from 
which, not having room for the whole, we ex- 
tract the following practical facts and sugges- 
tions, persuaded, that they will be found worthy 
the particular attention of our readers. ] 
Edit. Am. Farmer. 


When I look around me, and discover many 
who have grown gray in the cultivation of the 
soil, and some too, who are known as practical 
and successful tillers; I can but with diffidence 
recommend many alterations in our system ot 
farming. Though willing to admit that the 


young are too fond of novelty, yet 1 believe it is 
equally true that the old ‘are too averse to mno- 
vation ; they are either too tenacious of ancient 
customs, or look with too much suspicion and 
jealously on the efforts of the rising generation. 
One grand and prominent error in the agricultu- 
ral system of Virginia—one which unfortunately 


general adoption—is the practice of cultivating 
extensive farms. 
correct accounts of profit and loss were kept, it 
would be found that the proprietors of those un- 
wieldy and unmanageable farms live less com- 
fortably and realize infinitely less than those 
who concentrate the same laber and attention in 
one fourth the quantity of ground. You Who are 


one thousand dollars, which I am sure ought to 
be done, is it not the best argument that can be 
offered in favor of such a curtailment? If you 
doubt the practicability of realizing so much 
from so small a quantity, I can only ask of you 
to suspend your opinions until proofs the most sa- 
tisfactory can be produced of much larger sums 
being realized from a smaller quantity of ground. 
in Saratega county, New York, there lives a 
Mr. Stimson, who made in the summer of 1821, 
two thousand bushels of merchantable corn from 
twenty acres of land, being an average of one 
hundred bushels per acre. Among many memo- 
r nda which were taken during an excursion to 
the north, (with the hope that this society could 
have gleaned from them some information wor- 
thy of notice) but two were preserved—the one 
noticing the extraordinary crop of corn raised 
by the Messrs, Pratt’s, of New York, which is 
already in possession of the Secretary, andthe 
other an imperfect sketch of the farm of Judge 
Buel, near the city of Albany. From the one 
last mentioned, I collect the facts now detailed. 
The farm of Mr. Buel contains eighty acres: the 
soil is principally silicious, nearly resembling 
the poor lands bordering our tide waters ; the 
timber, a stinted pine, with thick undergrowth ; 
the flat land, a wet cold soil in the hands of nae 
ture, barren and unproductive. For the last five 
years the average crop of corn on this farm has 
been fifteen barrels per acre; the average of 
wheat, twenty five bushels ; of potatoes, four 
hundred bushels ; of ruta baga, or Swedish tur- 
nip, five hundred bushels ; of mangle wurtzle, 
upwards of six hundred bushels ; and of common 
American turnips, two hundred bushels. Mr. 
Buel sold the produce of forty acres of this poor 
land, in the summer of 1821, for fifteen hundred 
dollars. Although we must acknowledge that 
Mr. Stimson and Mr. Buel are among the 
best practical and most zealous and successful 
farmers of New York; yet when we are in- 
forme: that the last mentioned gentleman cul- 
tivates land not superior in its natural condition 
to the poor pine hills of Frederick, from which 
he produces crops infinitely superior to those on 
our best lands; we are compelled to draw 4n in- 
ference most unfavorable to our system of far- 
ming and general management. 


From some rough calculations which I have 
made, I suppose that on a large portion of the 
lands forming our eastern states, there are com- 
fortably supported on each square mile, or six 
hundred and forty acres of land, from twelve to 
fifteen families. How frequently do we find that 
a single family subsists on the same quantity of 





land in Virginia with much difficulty. We can 





bears the sanction of time and the authority of 


I am perfectly satisfied that if 
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ascribe this difference to nothing more rationally 
than to superior skill in agriculture. 

Although, gentlemen, of the society, I have 
already trespassed on your patience much lon- 
ger than! intended, I cannot refrain from em- 
ploying the present opportunity to recommend to 


green crops as an enricher of yourlands. The 
cost of applying a crop of oats in this way, will 
rarely exceed, under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, fifty cents per acre. It is impossi- 
hle, without the fullest experiments, to say, what 
the gain may be; but in all human probability it 
will exceed ten times the cost. Noone can fora 
moment apprehend the least injury to the soil 
from such an-application. I trust, then, that 
none will, for the sake of saving a trifling expen- 
diture, remain longer in doubt on so important a 
subject. 

Let me also recommend the substitution, in 
some measure at least, of roots for corn, particu- 
larly as a food for milch cows, sheep and hogs. — 
Mhere is nocrop which we cultivate in this coun- 
try so injurious toour lands; there isnone which 
requires a more constant and uninterrupted at- 
tention ; and, in fine, there is none which re- 
turns so small a profit to the farmer, asthe corn 
crop. By a little superior cultiyation, the pro- 
duct in roots of one acre will goas far as the corn 
gathered fromten. In the vicinity of Boston re- 
sides a Mr. Ingersoll, who has devoted his atten- 
tion almost exclusively to a piggery, which he 
has established on a farm containing in all but 
eighteen acres ; on one-third of this, which is 
the most he ever has in cultivation at one time, 
he cultivates roots of various kinds, the mangle 
wurtzle, however, being his favorite. From the 
produce of this six acres he raises and kills an- 
nually one hundred and,sixty hogs, which have 
never averaged him less two hundred and fifty 
weight each, making the enormous quantity of 
forty thousand pounds of pork annually. This 
pork is hardened with corn previous to killing, 
which he always obtains by the sale of his sur- 
plus manure. Thenis Mr. Ingersoll realizing 
more by prudent management from eighteen 
acres of land, than is made by, with a few ex- 
ceptions, any farmer inthe county of Frederick. 
ermit me once more, fellow-citizens, to invite 
and entreat you to join with us and aid in accom- 
plishing what we have so auspiciously commenc- 
ed. Rest assured, that, whatever your occupa- 
tion may be, the surest guarantee to your suc- 
cess is the prosperity of the husbandman. Al- 
though in your various careers of honor and use- 
fulness, you may prefer to tread the labyrinth of 
state—and you to hold converse with other worlds 
and to expatiate among the wonders of creation 
—and you to minister relief to bodily diseases— 
and you to cleanse the corruption of the heart, 
and shed the light of immortality o’er the gloom 
of the grave—and you to hold the scales of jus- 
tice, or to wrest from destruction the violated 
law ;—in all these diversified employments, your 
chief dependance is on the products of agricultu- 
ral enterprise. Come, then, and walk into the 
fields with me, and contemplate nature robed in 
her own loveliness; abandon for a time the 
haunts of idleness and dissipation; relinquish 
the vain and unsatisfying enjoyments of crowded 
life ; come into the country, inhale the pure at- 
mosphere of rural peace and quiet, and taste the 
genuine sweets of rural philosophy. 


American Flanneis.—Considerable quantities 
of flannel will be made this year within 40 miles 


of Boston. —The New York Mexcantile Adverti- 


ser says 30,000 pieces :—their authority, they 
tell us, is good. 





you, in the strongest terms, the application of 
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‘Spinage, lettuce, cabbages, and things of a si- 
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FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. chmate could not be otherwise enjoyed. But]large a portion of the works of God were made in 
—— ‘ when they are used to secure particular pro-jvain. Ifa person has a regard to the profit of 
HORTICULTURE. duce out of season, they diminish instead of in-/his horticultural labors, and his circumstances 


The following articles are from a gentleman, 
who has added experimental to theoretical 
knowledge, in Horticulture, and has put in 
practice what he inculcates. We hope that 
those who cultivate small tracts of ground in 
the vicinity of large markets will give a par- 
ticular attention to the subjects here discus- 
sed, and uerive such advantages from the in- 
formation contained in these Essays as we are 
sure will best meet the views of the writer. 

dit. N. E. Far. 
1. I apprehend that too little 
successive crops the same year, perhaps little 
known of the practicability of _ raising them. 

Through almost the whole of a garden two 

crops may be raised, in considerable parts of 

them three, without either crop receiving any 
considerable injury by it, while the most will 
be essentially benefitted. And this may be ef- 
fected with little if any additional expense of; 
manure, especially if the land be dry and sandy. 
The reason why iittle it any more manure is 
required than for one crop, is that the ground is 
thereby covered, or shaded so much of the time 
that much less of the richness of the soil, and 
volatile parts ot the manure are carried off oy 
evaporation, or destroyed by chemical changes, 

I will mention a few successions as specimens for 

those who have not much ground to till; suc- 

cessions which have been virtually followed for 
several years with the most encouraging suc- 
cess. Between the hills of corn may be sowed, 


is thought of 


milar nature, all of which will be out of the way 
betore the corn is sufficiently large to require 
the space they occupy. Then about mid sum 
mer, set out, or plant, in or between the hills 
of the same corn, French turnips, Ruta Baga, or 
English turnips, which after the corn is remov- 
ed will have time to arrive to good perfection. 

Between the hills of cucumbers, melons, &c. 
plant rows or hills of low peas, which will ripen 
before the vines run much. And as the vines 
decay set out cabbages or sow English tur- 
nips. When peas are sowed, which run upon 
sticks, raddishes may be raised; and as I men 
tioned in a former communication, parsnips, 
which will, in this way make the third crop.* 
Various other successions might be mentioned; 
these will serve as introductory, to those who 
are disposed to makethe experiment. It may 
be proper to observe, that all this may be done 
on land not under the highest state of cultiva- 
tion; but which is only in what may be called 
a good state. And by the way, I will observe 
that if persons wish to have their vegetables to 
possess a fine relish, and to be nourishing and 
healthy, they must never manure them to ex- 
cess. 

2. Hot houses and hot beds in their proper 
and appropriate use are good things—away 
from this they are not to be tolerated. Their 
legitimate use is to secure the growth and per- 
fection of those things, whichin any particular 





* See New England Farmer, Vol, i. page 151. 
+ This observation is doubtless well founded. 
Sir John Sinclair, says, ““when a large por- 
tion of dung is used, the vegetable is forced 80 
rapfiid/y, that it is deficient in flavour. A mo- 
derate quantit, of dung produces a better qua- 
lity; but vegetables grown luxuriantly in a 
esh maiden earth, are the sweetest. In suc/: 


soil the leaves of the brassica or cabbage tribe 


creasing the means of good living. A person, 
for instance, who will take a little pains, may 
have his cellar filled, and his table ornamented 
with a great variety of fine fruit, andtasteful ve- 
getables, and all in season in the month of Janu- 
ary, at an expense not essentially differing from 
what it costs to secure a half dozen hot bed cu- 
cumbers, which nobody reasly wants at that sea- 
son, and which nobody of uncorrupted taste 
would ever eat, were it not forthe most ridicu- 
ous of all reasons, that they are out of season. 
The worst evil, however, is, that having them 
out of season, little pleasure is derived from 
them when in season, and when, prejudice tothe 
contrary notwithstanding, they are a most plea- 
sant and healthy refreshment. Every thing is 
beautiful and good in its season. Expense and 
labor should be directed to increase the num- 
ber and enlarge the variety of such things as 
are good for food, and pleasant to the eye, 


will allow of his doing things at the most pro- 
per time, he will permit the earth to clothe 
itself with these light garments, which nature 
has provided in anticipation of those which 
she intends for her more staple and substan- 
tial dress. 

Another advantage from this practice is, the 
weeds afford a food for the innumerable insects 
and worms with which the air and earth are at 
that season filled. Andif they do not entirely 
protect the rising plant from the ravages of these 
insects, and worms, they in a considerable de- 
gree relieve them from the injury they are lia- 
ble to receive from these destroyers of vegeta- 
tion. 

One considerable objection to this mode of 
cultivation will present itself to the mind in the 
appearance a field or garden will exhibit. ‘This, 
however, in part arises from the influence of 
imagination. A garden overrun with weedsis, 





but not in procuring out of season what God in 
his great goodness enables us by the warm in- 
ference ot his own sun to have in great perfec-! 
tion. The sun and kindly influences of the hea-| 
vens should be permitted to do what they are 
able to do. And with respect to what can be 
vaised, our exertions should be directed to in-! 
creasing the number and multiplying the vari- 
ety, and bettering the quality of vegetable 
products, not in forcing them upon ourselves, | 
when they are not really wanted, and when 
from their meagre appearance, had they sense, 
they would be ashamed to exhibit themselves on. 


our tables. 
WEEDS. 


I am about to send you. But, you know my gar- 


grown over with weeds, though you know | 


ment. That instead of considering them as evils 
only to be dreaded, I regard them as a kind pro- 
vision of a wise and good Providence, designed 
not only asa wholesome food for many of his 
creatures, but also as a covering for the earth 
to secure it from the great heat of the Father of 
Day, when without any interruption he is per- 
mitted to pour his rays on its naked and mellow 
surface. Not to counteract the wisdom of the 
Best, my way is, after preparing the ground and 
putting inthe seed to let the weeds spring up 
and grow, taking care only to keep them out of 
the rows and hills, and removing them as they 
interfere with the growth of vegetables By 
this means the earth is early shaded, and a quan- 
tity of food raised for swine or cattle surpassing 
what any person would at first imagine. And 
what, perhaps, will not till trial is made be rea 
dily assented to is, notwithstanding, true. Ifthe 
experience of four years is sufficient to satisty 
me in judging, a garden is kept in such a state 
as to have the vegetables grow well with less 
labor than it can by destroying the weeds as 
soon as they spring out of the ground. But 
while I would encourage the growth of weeds 
to protect the ground, and thus help the crops, 
nothing can be further from my intention than 
to countenance the idleness and negiect of those 
who ‘suffer the weeds to choke or shade the 
plants. 
servants, but like fire, they are bad masters, 
they must be kept under, but not exterminated. 


and do their 





are sometimes 80 superior in quality as to be 
nearly transparent.—Edit. N. EB. Far. 


proper end. 
car do neither. 


3. Were you not, Mr. Editor, acquainted with | 


my little lot, 1 should not incline to write, what come indeed the more pleasant, because they 


den 19 not like the field of the- sluggard, all (2*e as it were, redeemed from what has gene- 


view them in a light somewhat different from the} 
generality of those, who delightin rural employ-| 


All I maintain, is, that weeds are good 


They must be made to hold their proper place 
roper work, and subserve their 
f they are entirely destroyed they 
And who will believe that so or beast. 


to be sure a disagreeable sight. Butthis is the 
case, not because the weeds themselves are des- 


jtitute of beauty, for many that go under this 


hame are among the handsomest of the vegeta- 


bie world; but because, from association they 
\carry the mind to the bed of the slothful, who 
|preters a little more folding of the hands to 


sleep, to the labor to which the appointment of 
Providence calls him. When it is perceived 
that these are drawn into the service and sub- 
jected to the control of man, and are made to 
subserve his interest,to hold their proper place 
and do their proper work, they immediately 
appear to become what they really are, a part 
of that creation, which God pronounced, and all 
wise men have found to be good. They be- 


‘rally been considered the wild and unprofita- 
|ble part of creation, and offer one more proof 
that where God works, nothing is made in 
vain. 

REMARKS BY THE EpiTor. It will be allow- 
ed that the ideas suggested inthe above are not 
only novel but contradictory to the general cur- 
rent of agricultural authority. Writers en hus- 
bandry direct the farmer and gardener to wage 
ceaseless war with weeds, and destroy them 
if possible while yet in the seed, before they 
have begun to vegetate. And we believe for 
,common practice, and farming on a pretty ex- 
|tensive scale it is best for the cultivator to des- 
,troy weeds when he can most easily effect their 
destruction. If they are made protectors of the 
,ground against the rays of the sun, they are apt 
to monopolise the soil to the exclusion of more 
valuable vegetation, Still we agree with the 

writer that the soil should never in the sum- 
;mes season, be destitute of a vegetable cover- 
ing. ‘The action of the sun on the surface of the 
soil in warm weather disengages and dissipates 
ithe volatile and gaseous products which con- 
i stitute its fertility. This is ina great measure 





|prevented by keeping the ground constantly , 
icovered during summer with a vegetable car- * 


pet. It is better that this carpet should be 
composed of vegetables of little value than to 
suffer the earth to remain without covering of 
any kind. But at all events, weeds should all 
be cut down or dug up before their seeds have 
become ripe, and if their races should become 
extinct, it will be easy to find substitutes to 
sade the soil—such as spinage, lettuce, cab- 
bage plants, &c. the seeds of Which cost but 
little, and their produce is more valuable either 








tor shading the soil, or furnishing food for man —_ 
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FROM THE CONCORD GMZETTE. 





The Trustees of the Society of Middlesex 


Husbandmen and Manufacturers, report for the 
information of the Society, that at their annual 
meeting at Concord, Deccember 31, 1825, they 
awarded to Col. Joseph Valentine of Hopkin- 
ton, the premium of $10 for 


of land, being 127 bushels and three pecks. 


Col. Valentine gives the following account of 


the mode of cultivation adopted by him, viz: 
The quaiity of the soil isa deep yellow loam, 
situated on a western declivity and naturally 
moist. The land has been improved for mow- 
ing Six years last past, and until the last year 
it has yielded very heavy crops. In July, 
1822, the crop of hay falling below the produce 
ef former years, I thought it expedient to 
stir the ground. Jn August following the 
ground was broken up, and in November it 
was harrowed and cross ploughed. In the 
spring of 1825, it was again ploughed and har- 
rowed, and twenty loads of green barn manure, 
spread equally over it and ploughed in. It was 
then furrowed in rows about three feet and a 
half a part, with a large horse plough, the 
plough going twice in each row to make a deep 
channel for the compost manure, and also to 
leave the seed when planted lower than the 
general surtace of the ground. The rows 
thus prepared, were filled with twenty loads of 
barn, hog-yard, and night manure, well mixed 
and pulverised with Smithficld lime: the ma- 
nure was then levelled, and the kernels of seed 
laced about ten inches apart width-wise, and 
‘our inches lengthwise in the rows and lightly 
covered with fine mould. The seed was the 
yellow twelve rowed corn, which was soaked 
In a strong salt-petre brine, twenty-four hours, 
and then spread, sprinkled with quick lime and 
raked over until completely coated with lime. 
It was ploughed twice and hoed three times. 
At the last hoeing, the first of July, the suckers 
were pulled out, and in the fore part of August, 
the suckers were again pulled away and the 
false stalks cut up. In hoeing the corn I was 
particularly careful to loosen the soil and re- 
move the weeds without raising the earth about 
the stalks as I had usually done. The stalks 
would average from nine to ten feet high, and 
were cut the first week in September. The 
first week in October, the corn was harvested, 
and carefully measured in baskets by two men 
who had assisted in cultivating the crop. I di- 
rected the same men to take each of them a bas- 
ket and fill it with ears in the same manner, as 
when they measured the whole, and to shell 
and measure the quantity of shelled corn obtain- 
ed from each basket of ears; the amount of 
shelled corn from each basket of ears was the 


' gether and measured, the resuit was one bushel six 
quarts and a fraction over, from the two baskets. 
_—By computing the produce of the whole 
_ acre from the quantity of ears as measured in 
. the basket, and the amount of shelled contained 

in a basket of ears, the result is one hundred 
é and twenty seven-bushels and twenty-one quarts 
| ef shelled corn. The field in which the above 

acre was measured contains three acres, one 
shalf ot which was planted with seed prepared 
,as above described ; the other half was planted 
} with seed in its natural state. ‘The corn in eve- 
m part of the field came up well, and as all 
; e ground was cultivated and manured alike, 





the soil to invite or repel insects and vermin. 


having raised 
the greatest quantity of Indian corn on one acre 


— 











while in the part 


covered that had been attacked by them. This 


like success. 
exciting the attention of others who have more 
leisure and ability than myself to discover and 


the farmer. 
EXPENSES OF CULTIVATION. 





Four Ploughings, $5 00 
Harrowing, . : : 1 00 
Manure, 40 loads, ° ° $0 00 
Furrowiung, ° ° 75 
Seed, ‘ ; A . 50 
Planting, ; "e 4 00 
Ploughing and hoeing, ‘ a 
Cutting stalks, ‘ 3 00 
Harvesting, : . 4 00 

$55 75 


The value of the stalks and fodder I consider 
equal to a ton and a half of English hay. 
—— > 


NATURAL HISTORY.—No. 6. 
(Continued from frage 342.) 


Periodical Migration—The swallow, about 
whose migrations so many idle stories have been 
propagated and believed, departs from Scotland 
about the end of September, and from England 
about the middle of October. In the latter 
month M. Apanson observed them on the shores 
of Africa after their migrations from Europe.— 
He informs us, however, that they do not build 
their nests in that country, but only come to 
spend the winter. M. PxreLonc has not only 
contirmed the observations of ADANSON, in re- 
ference to swallows, but has stated, at the same 
time, that the yellow and grey wagtails visit 
Senegal at the beginning of winter. The tormer 
( Motacilla flava) is weil known as one of our 
summer visitants.” The nightingale departs 
from England about the fs oe of October, 
and from the other parts of Europe about the 
same period. During the winter season it is 
found in abundance in Lower Egypt, among the 
thickest coverts, in different parts of the Delta. 
These birds do not breed in that country, and to 
the inhabitants are merely winter birds of pas- 
sage. They arrive in autumn and depart in 
spring, and at the time of migration are plenti- 
ful inthe islands of the Archipelago. The quail 
is another of our summer guests, which has been 
traced to Africa. A few, indeed, brave the win- 
ters ot England, and in Portugal they appear to 
be stationary. But in general they leave this 
country in autumn, and return in spring. They 
migrate about the same time from the eastern 
parts of the Continent of Europe, and visit and 
revisit in their migrations the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, Sicily, and the islands of the Archi- 
pelago. 

While these birds perform those extensive mi- 
grations which we have here mentioned, others 
are contented with shorter journeys. Thus, the 
razor-billed auk (lca torda,) and the -pufhn 
( Alca artica, } frequent the coast of Andalusia 
during the winter season, and return to us in the 
spring. 

‘These facts, and many others of a similar na- 
ture, which might have been stated, enable us 





there could be no difference in the quality of 
But that part which was planted with seed in 


apply a certain remedy for so great a nuisance to 
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its natural state, at least one sixth part of the passage come tous from southern countries, and, 
blades were eaten off and destroyed by worms; after remaining during the warm season, return 
lanted with seed soaked in|again to milder regions. A few of our summer 
brine and coated with lime, not a blade was dis-|visitants may winter in Spain or Portugal ; but it 


appears that in general they migrate to Africa, 


is the first experiment I ever made to prove|that unexplored country possessing eyery varie- 
the utility of securing corn against the ravages|ty of surface, and consequently great diversity 
of worms, by any process applied to the seed.|of climate. It is true that we are unacquainted 
Perhaps the mode above described and pursued/ with the winter retreats of many of our summer 
by me will not always be attended with the|birds of passage, particularly of small birds; 
It may, however, be the means of! but as these arrive and depart under similar cir- 


cumstances with those whose migrations are as- 
certained, and as the operations which they per- 
form during their residence with us are also simie 
lar, we have aright to conclude that they are 
subject tothe same laws, and execute the same 
movements. What gives weight to this opinion, 
is the absence of all proof of a summer bird of 
passage retiring tothe north during the winter 
season. 


In proof of the accuracy of the preceding con- 
clusion, we may observe, that it isa fact gene- 
rally acknowledged, that the summer birds of 
passage visit the southern parts of the country a 
few days, or even weeks, before they make their 
appearance in the northern districts. Thus, the 
common swaliow ( Hirundo rustica ) appears in 
Sussex about the beginning of the third week of 
April; while in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
it is seldom seen before the first of May. The 
cuckoo appears in the same district about the 
last week of April; in Edinburgh seldom before 
the second week of May. The reverse of this 
hc .ds true with these summer visitants at their 
departure. Thus, dotterels ( Charadrius mori- 
nellus ) forsake the Grampians about the begin- 
ning of August, and Scotland by the end of that 
month ; while they return to England ir Septem- 
ber, and remain there even until November. A 
difference of nearly a month takes place between 
the departure of the goatsucker ( Cafrimulgus 
Europieus_) from Scotland and from the south of 
England. 

Having thus ascertained the winter haunts of 
our summer birds of passage, let us now endea- 
vour to find out the summer retreat of our winter 
visitants. The conclusions which we have al- 
ready established dispose us to look for these 
birds in countries situated to the northward.— 
And as we are much better acquainted with the 
ornithology of those countries than of Africa, it 
will be in our power to prosecute our researches 
with greater certainty of success. 

The snow-bunting ( E-nderiza nivalis, ) which 
is among the smallest of our winter guests, re- 
tires to the hoary mountains of Spitzbergen, 
Greenland, and Lapland, and there executes the 


[purposes of incubation, making its nest in the 


fissures of the rocks. In these countries it is 
therefore a summer visitant, as it retires south- 
ward in autumn, to — the winter in more 
temperate regions. ‘To the sea-coasts of the 
same countries, the little auk (4/ca alle, ) and 
the black-billed auk ( 7/ca pica, ) repair for simi- 
lar purposes as the snow-flake. The woodcock 
winters with us, but retires in the spring to Swe- 
cen, Norway, and Lapland. 


The fieldfare and the redwing resemble the 
woodcock in their migrations, depart at the same 
season, and retire for similar purposes to the 
same countries. 

‘These instances may suffice to support the con- 
clusion, that all our winter birds of passage come 
from northern countries, and that the winter 
visitants of the south of Europe become the sum- 
mer visitants of its northern regions. This is 
evidentiy an arrangement depending on the same 
law by which the African winter visitants be- 





to draw the conclucion, that our summer birds of 
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come the summer birds ef passage in Europe. 
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in support of this conclusion it may be men- 
tioned, that, in their progress southward, the 
winter visitants appear first in the northern ana 
eastern parts of the island, and gradually pro- 
ceed to the southward and westward. Thus the 
snow-bunting arrives in the Orkney islands about 
the end of August, and often proves destructive 
to the corn fields. It then passes into the matn- 
land of Scotland, and is: seldom seen in the Lo- 
thians, even in the high grounds, before Novem- 
ber. Inlike manner, the woodcock, which cros- 
ses the German Ocean, is first observed on the 
eastern side of the island, and then by degrees 
disperses towards the west and south. 


» That these periodical movements take place, 
in order to guard against the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, must appear obvious to all, from the 
consideration of the facts which have been stated. 
An early winter brings the migrating birds from 
the north to this country before their usual time, 
and an early spring hastens the arrival of our 
summer visitants. In the beginning of winter 
the snow- bunting isfound only in the high grounds 
and it descends to a lower level with the increas- 
ing severity of the season. 


During the autumn, we thus observe a latitudi- 
nal movement of many species of birds towards 
the equator, in search of the temperature conge- 
nial to their constitutions, and which the winter 
of the district of their summer residence could 
notafford. ‘Che autumnal shifting of the feather- 
ed tribes, may therefore, with propriety, be 
termed the £guitorial Migration ; all those spe- 
cies in which it is observed, returning from the 
pole towards the equator, each according to lim- 
its peculiar to itself. 


The vernal shifting takes place with the in- 
creasing temperature of the high latitudes, and 
may be termed the Polar Migration, as all the 
species in which it is observed recede from the 
equator and approach towards the pole. 


he extentof degrees of latitude traversed in 
these migrations, differs, as we have seen, ac- 
cording to the species, and even in the same spe- 
cies in different parallels of longitude. Thus, 
the nightingale, in its polar migrauons, does not 
reach the 55° of north latitude in britain, while 
in Sweden it reaches to the 60°. Anomalies of 
this kind cease to excite our surprise, when it is 
eonsidered, that the isothermal lines (or the lati- 
tudinal lines under which the mean annual tem- 
ptrature is the’ same,) are not parallel with the 
sun’s course, or do not observe a regular increase 
or diminution with the difference ef latitude.— 
Even the isotherial /ines, (under which the mean 
heat of summer is the same,) and the isotheimal 
lines, (under which the mean heat of winter is 
the same,) are neither parallel to one another, 
nor to the isothermal lines. ‘These differences, 
which Humso.tpt has investigated with so much 
success, exercise a powerful influence on the dis 
tribution of plants and animals, and regulate the 
limits of those periodical migrations we have 
how been cc nsidering. 

The preceding remarks relate to the equatori- 
al and north polar migrations. Movements de- 
pending on the same circumstances, in all proba- 
ibility, take place on the other side of the equa 
or towards the south pole. The Cape swallow 

Hirundo Capensis, ) according to the observa- 
ions of Captain CARMICHAEL, arrives at the 
outhern extremity of Africa in the month of 
peptember, the commencement of the summer of 

hat district, and departs againin March or April, 
bn the approach of winter. Reasoning from the 

alogies of the no:th polar migrations, we may 
onclude, that this species of swallow resides 
he remaining part of the year near the equator, 


Cape of Good Hope. ie 

It appears from these movements of birds, that 
in the cold season, the polar regions are deserted 
by some species, and that there is an accumula 
tion of life towardsthe equator. At another sea 
son, the equatorial regions are, in some measure, 
deserted by their temporary inhabitants, and the 
polar districts become peopled by the change. 

Having now ascertained the period and the 
direction of these migrations, let us next attend 
to the act of migration itself, and the circum- 
stances attending the flight. 


( To be continued. ) 
—— ) 


HYDROPHOBIA—SINGULAR EFFECT OF. 


Extract of a letter from a farmer of great worth 
aud respectability, in Jefferson County, Vir- 
ginia, to W. M. Barton, Esq. Vice President 
of the Agricultural Society of the Valley, da- 
ted Nov. 27th, 1823. 


“The facts which I related to you, in a late 
conversation at Washington, in relation to a case 
ot hydrophobia, occurred here several years 
since, in the instance ot a cow, which had 
received the infection from the bite of a dog, 
jlabouring under that dreadful malady :—they 
‘passed under my own observation, and al- 
though of a most singular and astonishing 
\character, were regarded at the time rather 
las anomalous, than as symptomatical, or in- 
dicative of the hydrophobial disease; and | 
thought little of the matter until it was re- 
called to my recollection by your communica- 
tion to the Editor of the American Farmer, in 
Vol. 5. No. 1. of his valuable Journal, detail- 
ing the effect of the disease, as exhibited in 
a flock of sheep, in remarkable co-incidence 
with what | had noticed in the instance of the 
cow above alluded to. A few weeks after the 
animal was bitten, (the precise time not recol- 
lected) I observed her in the pasture, remote} 
from the herd, accompanied only by the bull— 
the first circumstance that attracted my atten- 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


PLEAS BEFORE THE HON. CHIKF JUS- 
TICE RATIONAL, IN THE VALE OF 


KENTUCKY. 
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The Mare and ¢ ‘* Quagga TS the "4 yo c 
_ Wid Boar. ) °T 


Nature, 


the Sow. 

This isa cause which originated with Earl 
Morton and Doctor Wollaston; was reported 
to the Royal Society, and was communicated by 
John Farey, Esq. tothe London Farmer’s Jour- 
nal, from which it was copied in the American 
Farmer, vol. 3, page 308; and no decision ha- 
ving been reported to the Back Woods, it was 
determined to try the question before we re- 
ceive extravagant BuLLs. 

To understand this cause perfectly, the pub- 
lication referred was read, and although it ap- 
peared that two separate actions were original- 
ly maintained, the first, the quagga against a sor- 
rel mare, for secretly, fraudulently, and beyond 
a reasonable period, retaining properties belong- 
ing to the said quagga. The second cause was 
of a chesnut coloured boar of the wild breed, 
against a black and white sow for the like fraud, 

The trial of this cause was objected to on 
the grounds that none of the parties were with- 
iu Our jurisdiction, but this objection was over- 
ruled when Nature claimed tobe beard in eve- 
ry country, and that Chiet Justice RationaL 
ought to preside in every clime, and offered to 
substitute her name in the place of the mare 
and the sow, and to blend the two actions. 

in the opening of this cause on its merits, 
dame nature urged that the idea of super- 
feetation when not limited to that portion of 
creation, whose embryo is brought forth in the 
shell, was such an outrage upon her principles, 
that she did not know how to meet the ques- 
tion until she heard the arguments of the gen- 
tlemen in opposition, that it was her universal 
and known law, that whatever was conceived 
was timely brought forth, that an imperfect 





tion was her “bold countenance, staring and 
|glassy eyes,” with a fixed gaze; but betraying 
no evidence of ferocity, ora disposition to make) 
battle. In a little time I discovered all those 
libidinous actions, and venerial inclinations as: 
described by you to have been displayed by the 
sheep, and her amorous asiduities were unre- 
mitting as long as 1 remained near enough to 
notice her, which, however, (the scene being a 
disgusting one) was for a very short space of 
time. 1 saw nothing more of the animal for two 
or three days alter the above described scene, 
when I found her dead very near the margin of 
a stream. Upon inquiry afterwards I was in- 
tormed by the dairy maid that she continued to 
milk this cow from the time she was bitten, un- 
til the symptoms of hydrophobia became appa- 
rent.’ 


[We have conversed with several physicians 
who have read and seen much of hydrophobia, 
but have no where witnessed an exhibition ot 
accompanying symptoms, such as are described 
above—and in number one of this volume. 
They corroborate each other so strongly, that 
we deemed it proper to record the cases, as by 
a comparrison and combination of these, and si- 
milor ones, scientific and professional men may 
draw inferences, and establish theories that may 
prove useful in the medical department. It is 
with the same view of aiding researches in the 
natural sciences that we register the following 
remarks of our correspondent on the subject of 
superfetation, and the influence of the mother’s 








imagination on the offspring.]}—Zdit. 4m. Far. 


deposit was (if she might use the expression) 
converted into all that it would make, and that 
no portion of it was ever cabaged. With this 
statement she would, for the present, give way, 
not only to such as were employed on the other 
side, but to those who might wish to volun- 
teer, 

Mr. Surface remarked that he could not say 
he was, strictly speaking, a volunteer in this 
cause; that he was requested by his friend 
Worsted, to establish the doctrine now advan- 
ced. That although this cause is not in hearing 
before a regular court of the realm; yet if the 
doctrine could be established, he expected to 
be eraployed by his friend, in the regular courts 
of the country. That oy the statutes of this 
state, if my neighbour has a beast which breaks 
over my lawful fence, I may either kiil the 
beast or bring an action against its owner for 
damages. 

That Mr. Worsted is the breeder of sheep 
upon a large scale, that one of his neighbors 
owns a ram of bad fame, who some years since, 
broke into his close, knocked down his shep- 
herd, beat both of his merino bucks, and took 
possession of his flock, that his sheep now yield 
wool of different qualities in the same fleece ; 
that he had no doubt but this bad wool was 
the breed of this ram of ill fame. That it ap- 
pears in evidence in the record before us, that 
the second and third foal of the sorrel mare, 
were in form perfect horses, and that they only 
partook in colour and mane of the quagga; 
that it dves seem, that the first toal must 


have slipped from its warm bed and left a coat 
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of its hair behind, which adhered to the two 
subsequent foals. 


pened in the present case, I shall contend thatjout tracin 


. . | 
the same thing may have taken place with Mr.) 


Worsted’s lambs. 
Mr. Carcase observed that he might truly) 





we will endeavour to account (and we hope sa- 
mote ancestors on either side. 


or at least recollections. Their frst offspring 


The above is the fact I alluded to in our 


Now if this could have hap-|tisfactorily) for the colours of the young, with-/conversation on this subject—and would be deem- 
g it to the blood of their most re-jed by me conclusive, if the veracity of the Doct- 
We must admit jor wasperfectly established. 1 have heard many 
that the mare and the sow have imaginations, persons of consideration in the world, as well as 


octors, tell things, which if out of the common 


say he was in a situation similar to Mr. Surface,!was from animals, of which their second and experience of their auditors were very proper- 


but that his friend was Squire Broadhorns, who 


third young partook in colour. 


Will it seem ly considered—as mistakes—such may, or way 
M 


had procured a bull of superior form and blond ; strange to any reflecting mind, that when the not be the case with Dr. Smith. ° 


yet his calves were not remarkable, except for, 
the size of their horns and tails, resembling in| 
form and color his neighbor’s breakfence bull ;, 
and that he should, for his friend, bring suit im-| 
mediately against the owner of the said bull,| 
for the damages sustained in his cattle by previ-| 
ous impregnation; that the doctrine was suffi- 
ciently plausible to be adopted without further 
enquiry, and the facts too strong to be resisted.) 
It is true Mr. Surface’s ideas do not go quite! 
deep enough to answer Squire Broadhorns’ case, | 
yet adopt any portion of the doctrine, and we! 
must go the whule. It is a trite saying that 
beauty is but skin deep, yet I have heard it said 
that ugly goes to the bone, and I am sure there 
is nothing in this doctrine so beautiful as to! 
prevent its penetrating even to the marrow. 

Mr. Wag hoped it would be no intrusion to! 
say a few words, although he was wholly a| 
volunteer in the cause. He was the neighbour 
of both Mr. Worsted and Squire Broacdhorns, 
but was neither the owner of the ram of bad 
fame, nor of the breakfence bull, he would, 
however, inform the court that in his opinion 
it was not the blood alone of improved breeds 
which was to make such a revolution in our 
stock, we must give those improved breeds 
more attention than our common cattle, or they 
will not even equal them. Mr. Worsted lets 
his merinos, half starved, run through the bri- 
ars, (which he says is good food for them) and 


pull out nearly half the fleece ; here then his} 
Squire Broad-| 


fleece is of different growths. 
horns lets his guadity calves become skeletons 


mare again become in season, her recollection 
dwelt upon the quagga, the only object of her 
dalliance, that at the second and even third 
impregnation that she should recollect that her 
similar, her previous, exquisite sensibilities were, 
first called into action by the quagga? i 

If this assumption be true the experience, 
the every day’s experience of all observing 
breeders, is that the young most frequently 
partake of the colour of animals present at con- 
ception, the quagga then being present to the 
imagination of the mare, his colour was im- 
printed on the foal. 

The same may be said of the sow and her 
young, and as strong corroborating evidence of 
this, the third litter was more slightly tinged 
than the second, owing to the lapse of time 
having weakened her recollection. Witness also 
the pious fraud (if I may so speak) which Ja- 
cos practised upon Lason, by placing the ring 
streaked speckled rods before the flocks at the 
time of their conception. With these views be- 
fore the court we submit the cause. 

The Chief Justice decided that the charge 
of fraud in this action is without foundation, 
the colourable pretence, notwithstanding. And 
this cause is hereby remanded to the society 
where it came, wich instructions to enter up a 
final decision, not inconsistent with the doc- 
trines which dame Nature, in her discussion, 
advanced, 

A Copy attest— 
A BACKWOODSMAN, Clik. 


about the time the cuckhold burrs are ripe,they’ FROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. 


totter through them, and pull their tails near-| 


ly off by the load of burrs which are dragging 
at their heels, and having to push the stiff 
iron weeds before them, to get through his pas- 
tures, ticir horns become enlarged, and now by 
this new doctrine, both of my neighbors ex- 
pect to shield themselves from that portion of 
animadversion which always awaits slovenly 
farmers. 


“The late Doctor Smith related the follow- 
ing tale of a setter; and from which he main- 
tained that a bitch and a dog may fall passion- 


ately in love with each other. 


As the Doctor was travelling in Hampshire, 


ithe dogs, as usual in country places, ran out 


barking as he was passing through a village ; 


‘and amongst them he observed a little ugly 
leur that was particularly eager to ingratiate 


Could I hope to escape being thought censo- himself with a setter bitch that accompanied 


rious, I would further add that this new doc- 
trine must have originated with those who have 
the improved stock tor sale, and expect by 
awakening the fears of us clodpates, to induce 
us to send for a.greater portion of their breed- 
ers. The doctrine I consider, however, about 
upon a par, with our sassafras nutmegs ; and 
hope its advocates may derive as much ad- 
vantage from our invention, as we shall from 
their discovery. 

Dame Nature again urged, that as nothing 
had been said which seemed to add to the facts 
already before the court ; she would in conclu- 
sion, bring to view some facts which must 
have their weight in proving that superfeta 
tion, as presented here, could not take place. 

It is well known to all who know any thing 
about births, that whether a single or plurali- 
ty of embryos are conceived, that each has 
its separate secund2; that this secundz can 
never afterwards be penetrated, and that it 
must soon follow the birth, or death ensues to 
the mother. If this doctrine be true (and it 
cannot be controverted) it would seem that 
nothing was left oo which the new theory could 
rest. t “to make assurance doubly sure,” 


the Doctor; whilst stopping to water his horse 
|he remarked how amorous the cur continued, 
jand how courteous the setter seemed to her 
admirer. Provoked to see a creature of Dido’s 
‘high blood so obsequious to such mean address- 
les, the Doctor drew one of his pistols and shot 
ithe cur; he then had the bitch carried on 


FROM THE NEW YORK GAZETTE. 


REMEDY FOR HYDROPHOBIA. 

The following interesting notice of the disco- 
very of means to prevent that dreadful disease 
so frequently consequent upon the bite of a mad 
dog, is a translation from a German paper of the 
2d of November last :— 

“All caustic alkalies have, in consequence 
of the numerous and repeated experiments ot 
Messrs. Von Redi, Fontani, Mederer Von Wuth- 
wehr, and others, been found to possess the 
property of rendering altogether harmless the 
poison of the bite of a mad dog. The wound 
must be well washed, as soon as it can be pro- 
cured, with dey, which, however, must not be 
stronger than can be borne in the mouth. [If it 
be stronger than this, it has the effect of draw- 
ing the edges of the wound together, and pre- 
venting the ley from being :pplied to the bottom 
of the wound, where it might meet with and 
neutralise the poison.” 

“It is astonishing,” adds the abovemention- 
ed paper, “‘ that this, so simple a remedy, 
should not have been before discovered ; and 
were it published in all the schools and aca- 
demies of medicine, it would have the effect of 
saving many valuable lives.” ' 





HYDROPHOBIA. 

The following mode of curing hydrophodia, 
is certainly nove!, and may supercede scudicap. 
—‘*An_ extraordisary surgical operation was 
performed a few days ago in one of the great 
hospitals of Paris, upon a man labouring under 
the dreadful malady, hydrofihobia. He had for 
some time manifested the utmost horror for li- 
quids, and showed a disposition to bite whate- 
ver came 


applied to animals. 
the introduction of water into the veins, by 
means of an incision above the wrist. The ex- 
periment fully succeeded, as the patient now 
takes liquids without aversion, betrays no in- 
clination to bite, and is free from fever. 
DE 
APPARENT EMASCULATION OF 
SQUIRRELS. 





| ° 
‘horseback. for several miles ;~ from that day,) TO THE EDITOR OF THK AMERICAN FARMER. 


her muster, or attend to his call, but seemed 
sensible concern for the loss of her gallant. 
of great excellence, which had been procured 


had the greatest caution, that the whelps might 
be pure and unmixed; yet not a puppy did dido 
bring forth but what was the picture and co- 
lour of the Cur that he had so many months 
before destroyed—and what is still more re- 
markable, Dido never produced a whelp after- 
wards in her subsequent litters which was 
not exactly similar to the unfortunate cur, who 
was her first and murdered lover.” 

Daniel’s Rural Sports, IIT. 340. ' 








however, she lost her appetite, eat little or| 
nothing—had no inclination to go abroad with) 


Charleston, January 9, 1823. 
Sir—In your farmer of the 26th December 


last, I was much pleased with the learned and) 
to pine like a creature in love, and express)liberal communication, signed “P. Macauly,” 
land solicit for your readers some further produc- 
Some time after she was coupled to a setter'tions of his pen, which I feel assured wil] con- 


tinue to afford them, as it has me, both instruc- 


with great pains and difficulty—and the Doctor tion and amusement. I candidly confess my lim-| 


ited knowledge of comparative anatomy, and ad- 
mit the facts and positions of your friend ; but he 


clusion drawn from these premises. 
Although the adult male squirrel may have the 
power of occasionally redrawing the testes, after 





ternal position ; I cannot admit that their appa 
rent emasculation is often, if ever, occasione 
by their voluntary agency. The Scrotum 0 





in his way.—The surgeons of the [ 
hospital determined to try upon him an ‘expe- 

riment which had been found successful when 7 
The operation consisted in | 


will excuse me in differing from him in the con- 


their descent from his abdomen, into their ex? 
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receptacle for the testes, formed by their de- 
scent, when eight or nine months old, is sopromi- 
nent and conspicuous, that it could not contract, 
or be absorbed, and be totally invisible, under 
many months after it had been so drawn up by 
the animal. Now I appeal to the observation of 
sportsmen, and all who have noticed this peculi- 
arity in the squirrel, whether the part where 
this apparent defect is discovered, is not as 
smooth and as uniformly covered with hair, as 
any other part of the perineum, even in the fe- 
male squirrel. I appeal to the candour of your 
correspondent, whether this could possibly be 
the case, if the scrotum had been voluntarily 
deprived of its contents, by their being occasion- 
ally withdrawn by the squirrel? Even if so 
drawn up by the muscular power in life, would 
not that cease to act on the death of the animal ; 
and the relaxation, and prostration that ensues, 
admit of the immediate return of the testes to 
their proper position, 

Your friend has been pleased to say of my first 
communication “‘ his acute observation has ena- 
bled him to arrive very nearly at a truth, which 
he could have established, had he been a com- 
parative anatomist,”’ he has been good enough to 
supply this defect in evidence. From this evi- 
dence and from “the case in point” stated in my 
last, I conclude, that the apparent emasculation 
of squirrelsis a mistake, that this mistake arises 
from the age of the animal, as these organs are 
not matured until he is eight or nine months old, 
the season for his firstsexual intercourse. That 
they then descend to their proper place, and are 
ever after visible; that although the squirrel 
may have the power of drawing his testes back 
again into his body, yet his doing so, is seldom, 
if ever the cause of his supposed emasculation. 

Your’s, 
SENEX. 








> ) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


GRAFTING AND BUDDING—SEEDS OF A 
NATIVE GRASS, &c. 
Edgefield, S. C. Pottersville, Jan. 5th, 1823. 
DEAR SIR, 


I made some experiments, the preceding year, 
on summer grafting, useful and new to me, at 
least. At that time I had never read, or heard 
of this operation being performed in the sum- 
mer, except with twigs cut the preceding 
wimer. About the first of July, when the growth 
of some trees had become stationary, I cut a 
twig of the pear tree, and inserted it on a nur- 
sery stock, which readily grew off. I next 
tried almost every variety of orchard fruits, 
which succeeded perfectly well. I was induced 
to make this experiment from the rationality 
of the theory, it having occurred, upon the 
slightest reflection, that failures in spring 
grafting might originate from the dissipation of 
moisture, by the drying winds peculiar to that 
season, before the sap of the stock acquires 
sufficient motion to furnish the graft with due 
nourishment; but from the rapid motion of 
the sap in some stocks, with the general 
moisture of the air during midsummer, the ope- 
ration would seldom fail ; and the result fully 
proved this conclusion well founded. It next 
occurred to me that the walnut, fig, and persim 
mon, which wiil not succeed in the spring ex 
cept by mere chance, might now answer upon 
the same principle of reasoning: I according 
ly made the experiment, and succeeded. 

To make the success of summer grafting 
certain, take the twigs to be inserted, from a 
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tree in which the sap is, as nearas possible, 
Stationary ; and select a stock, in which the 
sap has the greatest possible motion. July is 
the proper time for summer grafting, and in- 
deed the most suitable month of the twelve for 
that operation. However, the operation may 
be performed with tolerable success, during the 
remainder of the summer and the fall months. 
The information I have suggested in this hasty 
communication, is of considerable importance to 
the orchardist ; as it will enable him to pro- 
pagate fruits at any season of the year, whe- 
ther in. bloom, bearing, or casting their leaves. 
In May and June budding will succeed well, 
while grafting can be performed successfuily, 
at any time during the remaining part of the 
year. Such trees should be preferred for sum- 
mer and fall grafting, unless otherwise objec- 
tionable, which continue their growth late in 
the season. A plum, whose leaf resembles that 
of the cherry, and is’ called the cherry plum, 
brought to this district by Col. C. Brighthop, 
I believe, from N. York, is on this account, 
well calculated for a stock for plums, peaches, 
nectarines, and apricots. The wild crab should 
be generally preferred for the apple. 

The toregoing observations may not be new to 
all your readers, they will doubtless, not only 
be productive of novelty, but profit to many of 
them ; and as often as any thing of utility oc- 
curs, inthe course of my practice, I will cheer- 
fully submit it to your disposal. 

I have sent you some more of the swamp 
grass seed, which are calculated to render clay- 
ey bogs, and wet land generally, of much va 
lue. Last spring I sowed the seed of a grass, 
from Barnwell district, called the Missouri 
grass, and esteem it very highly. It is the 
tenderest grass I have tried; and perhaps the 
sweetest. The whole summer’s growth, not on- 
ly remaining green till winter, but has continued 
to throw out fresh shoots from the old joints. 
At the close of the ensuing season, I hope to be 
able to give youa better account of its proper- 
ties, with a few of the seeds. , 

The theory I suggested to you, in a former 
letter, for preventing the washing of billy lands, 
by horizontal rows of winter grass; practice is 
daily confirming, you shall be duly apprised of 
the final result ; which, if successful, will prov- 
of incalculable benefit to proprietors of broken 
land possessed of fertility. 

Very desirous of witnessing the successful pro- 
secution of your undertaking, 
I remain, your’s, kc. 

ABEN LANDRUM. 
ED ee 
PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 

DER OF THE STATE. 

Baltimore January 4, 1824. 

A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
livered from Williamrs & O’Donnell’s Inspection 
Warehouse, Baltimore, during the quarter, com- 
mencing on the first Monday of October, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-three, and ending on the first 
Monday in January, eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty-four. 








_ A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
‘livered from Calhoun’s Inspection Warehouse, 
Baltimore, commencing on the first day ot No- 
vember, eighteen hundred and twenty-three, 
and ending on the thirty-first dav of December, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 
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RICHARD MACKALL, Inspector. 
TREASURY OFFick, ANNAPOLIS, Jan. 5, 1824. 
true Copy, from the original report on file 


in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
——>)”i' = 
POPE’S Ly sab MACHINE. 
ockland, January 11, 1824. 
Mr. Josepu Popx, Jr. he es 
Sir—Your letter of the 5th inst. did not reach 
me until yesterday, by which, as well as by your 
letter addressed to Mr. Skinner, published in a 
late number of the American Farmer, I regret 
to find that you think you have cause to com- 
plain of the opinion, given by the committee on 
agricultural machinery and implements, relative 
to the Tareshing Machine, exhibited at the late 
Maryland Cattle Show, asthe invention of Mr. 
Joseph Pope, of Boston ; and I should still more 
regret, if that opinion should have the effect ei- 
ther to lessen the confidence of the public, in the 
utility of the machine in question, or in any de- 
gree to paralize your efforts to bring it into mure 
general use. 

_ The language used by the committee, under 
circumstances certainly not the most favourable, 
to critical accuracy, was intended as descriptive 
of its leading principle of action, which they 
considered of Scotch invention, first introduced 
by Mr. Andrew Mickle, about the year 1772—I 
allude to the Thrashing Drum, or Cylinder, pla- 
ced in a horizontal position, upon the circumfer- 
ence of which beaters were attached in such a 
manner, as to endure the necessary motion.— 
Various have been the contrivances since that 
period, to apply this principle to the greatest ad- 
vantage, and the committee certainly considered 
the machine presented to their examination, as 
possessing a more happy and successful combina- 
tion of power connected with this principle, than 
any heretofore offered. With such claims tothe 
public patronage, they considered it entitled to 
the premium awarded. 

I, therefore, cannot but think, the prejudicial ef- 
fect apprehended by you, from the clause objected 
to, will be found to be more hypothetical than 
real. Itis assuredly my wish, that it may prove 
so, and I believe every member of the commit- 
tee would concur with me in the sentiment. 
Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 


SAML. McCULLOH, 


POPE’S PATENT THRESHING MACHINE 

Adapfited to Hand or Horse. ‘ 
The reputation of this machine being es- 
tablished tor usefulness, among all those prac- 
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JOSIAS STEVENSON, Inspector. 
TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, Jan. 13, 1824. 


True Copy, from the original refiort on file 
in this office. 





B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 


tical and intelligent agriculturists who have 
witnessed its performance—It is offered for sate. 

The Machine is simple in its construction 
not liable to get out of order, cheap, powerful, 
and efficient in its operation; and its thrashing 
principle will stand the test of the most cri- 
tical investigation relative to its mechanical 
lew for originality in economising pow. 





er. With the ordinary draught or power of one 
horse, and with one man to feed the machine, 
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and another to remove the straw, the inventor 
guarentees it shall possess capacity to thrash 
with easy labour, eight bushels of wheat per 
hour—other gram aud seed, such as oats, rye, 
millet and rice, it will thrash with the same 
facility. Although the inventor does not wish, 
from motives of prudence only, to guarantee 
the periormance of the machine, beyond the 
quantity stated above, it has been proved by 
the various agricultural societies, who have 
witnessed its operation, and awarded it their 
highest premiums, that its capacity is much 
more extensive. 

A single machine adapted to the power of 
one horse, well made, durable and efficient, can 
be furnished at .5125. 

And a machine is, in every respect, like the 
above, without the horse gear, to be worked 
by hand, at $75. 

Privileges of the patent right for making 
and using this machine in state or county, will 
be sold on moderate terms, as an inducement 
to mechanics particularly, to become purcha- 
sers; and it will appear obvious, upon exam- 
ination of this valuable and important inven- 
tion, that its simple contrivances are immedi- 
ately understood, and its construction within the 
reach of any of them. 

_ Notice will be given by agents in the respec- 
tive states where to apply. 





Mtn. si 
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In compliance with the wish of the “Trustees 
of the Maryland Agricultural Society, the Edi- 
tor went down to Annapolis to explain person- 
ally the views of the Board, in relation to 
their prayer, for an act of incorporation, and 
for pecuniary aid—but circumstances made it 
impossible to remain long enough to seek the 
honour of a personal interview with many of 
the members ; and he was forced to have re- 
course to the medium of letter communication. 
The one below was addressed to an honoura- 
ble member from county, and as the sug- 
gestions it contains, may with equal propriety, 
be addressed to all, and is altogether confined 
to atopick of public and general interest, he 
has concluded to send it to the printer for 
insertion in the American Farmer. 








Dear Srr, 


I much regreted that circumstances did not 
allow me, personally, during my short stay in 
Annapclis, last week, to invite your attention, 
and bespeak your support, to the views of “the 
MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL Society,” as exhi- 
bited in the sketch of a bill, now in the hands of 
Mr. Chesley. Under a firm persuasion of the 
substantial benefits that would arise from a wider 
distribution of premiums, for improvements in 
agriculture and the various branches of domestic 
economy ; the society pray from the legislature, 
a small sum, say one thousand doilars, between 
the two shores, in aid of individual contributions, 
for the sfhace of five years. The effect of the 
donation, will then have been fully developed 
and seen, and the legislature, acting in corres- 
pondence with the public sentiment, can renew 
or withdraw it accordingly. 

Should local jealously, that political Incubus 
which suffocates all who attempt to raise thei: 
voice in behalf of internal improvements in Ma 
ryland, here again suggest, “my county being 
more distant, may not derive from this donation, 


its full share of benefit,” that objection will |* more honour and gratitude than the most re- 
be readily obviated by the fact, which you are \. nowned warrior.” 

authorised to aver, that the whole sum given by Very truly and respectfully, 

the state will be applied to objects, for which Your obedient servant. 
every farmer, and tarmer’s wite, may compete 
on equal terms, without regard to locality. For 
example, take the case ef excellence in Crops, 
of every kind—grain, grass, fruits, tobacco, culi- 
nary vegetables, &c.&c. Claims for these, will 
be supported by documentary evidence, and by 
judges drawn from every county in the state ; 
so that whether the claimants reside in St. Ma- 
ry’s, in Anne Arundel, or Allegany, in Worces 
ter, in Caroline, or Cecil, their pretensions will 
be subjected to the same test, and their merits 
impartially weighed. The remainder of the do- 
nation from the treasury, will be bestowed in 
rewarding the taste and industry of the fairer 
and better part of creation, the farmers’ wives 


and daughters, and all the fruits of their emula-} _“* Z "1 
tion, being of small bulk, and of easy and saie {PIS Consultus. In the 2d column, and 15th 


transportation, may be exhibited, with compa -|line from the bottom read “* Planters,” instead 


tively no inconvenience. They will consist of “ Routers” 
chiefly of family domestic fabrics, of every de-| In the 3d and last column, and 27th line 
scription, in regard to which, as well asto every jfrom the bottom, read “ incivism,”” instead of 
thing else, coming from near or more distant)‘ incision.” - 

Oints ; itought to be considered, that the place 
ee the obeauints, constitute for them rash pee >_< 
eligible market. It is only in the case of domes- BALTIMORE MARKET. 
tic animals, that vicinity to the place of exhibi- , 

tion will confer any adiemagn, ond that is often, PRICES CURRENT—corREcTED WEEKLY. 
over balanced by the greater convenience of! Wharf flour, $5 374 to $5 50—Western country 
water transportation from more distant situa- do, from the wagons, $5 624—Fine do. $5 124— 
tions. For the premiumsin these cases, we shall Whiskey, including the barrel 28 cts—Wheat, 
be indebted, exclusively, to individual contribu- white, 1 10 to 41 20—Red do. $1 05 to $1 10— 
tions, nine-tenths of which, be it remembered, Corn, 34 to 35 cts —Kye, 43 cts.—Hides, dried, 
are collected in the immediate neighbourhood wy 16 to 20 cts.—Iron, pig, per ton, $35 to $40— 
the show, and invested in premiums which are Country bar, $90 to $95—Sheet, $160 to $180— 
freely offered to competitors, from all paris of Lime, bushel, 30 to 33 cts.—Leather, soal, best 
the state. The project of the law submitted to 24 to 27 cts—do. Eastern tan, 18 to 20 cts.— 
the agricultural committee, enjoins, that a stipu- Coal, Virginia, 20 to 25 cts. per bushel—Sus- 
lated sum shall, each year, have been previously guehannah do. per ton, $20 to $25—Feathers, 
collected, by voiuntary contribution, and that a 35 cts.—Herrings, Susquehannah, $2 75—Gun- 
detailed report be made by the society on each powder, 25 Ibs. $5 to $5 50—Baltimore manu- 





CATTLE—We have beea compelled te 
postpone, for want of room, some additional 
observations and facts relative to the Improved 
Short Horn breed of cattle, in continuation of 
an article on that subject, in our last paper— 
It will be followed up in subsequent numbers ; 
and the subject of domestic animals will not be 
dismissed, until we shall have explained the 
peculiarities of the various breeds of cattle, hor- 
ses, and sheep most esteemed, under various 
circumstances. 


ae) aa 
ERRATA, in the publication signed “Ru 





shore, of the distribution of the funds. 


I need not advert to the certainty, with which 
a laudable feeling of emulation would be excited 
throughout the country, by the distribution of 
honorary distinctions in the permanent form of 
silver vases, goblets, cups, &c. to be transmit- 
ted from mother te daughter, and from sir to 
son, as heir-looms, and bloodless trophies of 
taste and industry, acquiring veneration with in- 
creasing years. In short, sir, it cannot be appre- 
hended, that the legislators of a state, essentially 
agricultural, will refuse the means to honour 
and to “speed the plough,” that most prolific 
source of human sustenance, to whick even des- 
pots, in all the magnihcence of wealth, and pride 
of power, have seen fit to pay annual and rever- 
ential homage. 


Allow me to add, that in the great state of 
New York, the pioneer in all publick spirited 
enterprises, ten thousand dollars have been giv- 
en for ten successive years, at the instance of 
that enlightened administrator of her internal 
resources, Governor Clinton. Should the sup- 
porting arm of the state be withdrawn from 
our infant institution, at the expiration of five 
years, we may confidently indulge the hope that 
the conviction of the benefits resulting from the 
labours of the Maryland Agricultural Society, 
will have been so widely diffused and so well 
confirmed, that it may, thereafter, safely rely 
on the spontaneous offerings of individual pa- 
triotism, and on that true discernment which 
dictated the philanthropic declaration, that 

“ He who causes two blades of grass to grow, 
‘where only one grew before, is entitled to 





facture, do. $5—Shot, ail sizes, per cwt. $8 50— 
‘Beef, northern mess, $10—Cargo, No. 1, $8 to 
$8 50—No. 2, $6—Baltimore prime, do. ,10— 
Cotton, Louisiana, 16 to 17 cts.—Georgia upland, 
14 to 16 cts —Alabama, do. 12 to 13 cts.—Cotton 
yarn, No. 8, S0cts., with an advance of 1 cent 
each No. to No. 18—Candles, mould, 12 to 13 cts. 
—Dipped do. 16 to 11 cts.—Spermaciti, do. 25 cts. 
\—Hops, fresh, 35 to 40 cts.—Tar, barrel, $1 75— 
Pitch, $2—Turpentine soit, $2 50—Rosin, soft, 
$1 50—Beeswax, 30 cts—Wool, cleaned and 
assorted, 15 to 20 cts. advance—Merino, full 
blood, 35 to 40 cts.—Crossed, 28 to 30 cts —Com- 
mon country, 20 to 28 cts. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


CATTLE. 
VARIOUS BREEDS—IMPROVED SHORT HORNS. 











(Continued from No. 43, Vol.5, page 338.) 


As a specimen of a female of this family, I 
shall select a near relation of the ox, [mentioned 
in No. 43.) 


A COW OF MR. MASON’S, OF CHILTON. 





In point of fat, not less remarkable than the 
ox. When I saw her in 1808, the depth of fat 
from her rumpsto her hips, in a perpendicular 
position, was not less than 12 inches; upon her 
loins and crop, not less than 10 inches; and the 
shoulder score at least 9 inches thick. 

Mr, Robert Colling has a white heifer four 
years old, a perfect counter part of his brother 
Charles’s ox; being, like him, completely cov- 
ered over her whole carcase with fat: she is es- 
timated to weigh 1820 lbs. 


Of the aptitude to fatten at an early age, I 
shall select a few instances. 


Mr. Robert Colling sold in Darlington market, 
the 18th of April, 1808, a two years .old ox for 
£22, supposed to weigh 882 Ibs.; the price of 
fat stock at that time being 6d. per Ib. 


A few days before this, I saw at Mr. Nesham’s, 

of Houghton-le-Spring, an ox two years old in 
March, 1808, (bred from Mr. Mason’s stock,) 
completely covered with fat over his whole car- 
case, and supposed to be the fattest ox of his age 
ever seen: butchers estimated him to weigh 1050 
lbs. Neither of these animals were of large 
size, and would not have wighed above 560 lbs. 
had they been no fatter than are usually killed 
for the markets. 
_ Mr. Wetherill, of Field House, sold at the 
fair in Darlington, the first Monday in March,’ 
1810, two oxen under three years old, for £47 
10s. each. The price of fat cattle at this fair 
was about 84d. per pourd. 

Mr. Arrowsmith, of Ferryhill, has for seven 
years back fed his two-year olds, and sold them 
to the butchers as follows :—In 


Vou, 5,—45. 


£ s.d. 
1801, sold 4 for 25 0 0 each. 2stots* and 2 heif. 


1802, @ for 17 10 O each. 3 stots and 3 heif. 
1803, 4for17 0 0 each. 
1804, 6 for 18 10 0 each. 
1805, 6 for 17 10 0 each. 2 stots and 4 heif. 
1806, 4for16 0 0 each- 
1807, 8 for18 0 0 each. 
1808, 8for19 0 0 each. 


The time of selling, from the beginning to the 
latter end of May. 

Their management is as follows: In the first 
winter they get straw in a fold yard, with nearly 
as many turnips as they can eat; in May they 
are turned to grass ; in November put to turnips 
through the winter; and turned out to grass the 
first week in May. 

In 1807, and 1808, on account of turnips being 
scarce and dear, they had four cwts. each of oil 
cake, from about Candlemas: the price of: four 
cwts. of cake about £3. 

A twin heifer calved the last week in April, 
being kept the first year the same as the com- 
mon stock, was entered for a sweepstakes to be 
shewn in June, when two years old, and was then 
put to grass with other stock of the same age in the 
usual pasture ; in November she was estimated 





with, and suck their dams, until August; the 
cows are then put upon fog, fed through the 
winter with turnips, and sold to the butchers in 
May and June following, for £25, on an average, 
which, with the value of the calf, cannot be 
reckoned at less than £30 for a three years old 
heifer. 

It has been already stated, that the short 
horned cattle were great milkers: this cannot 
be said ef the variety which has such an apti- 
tude to fatten, for though they give a great 
quantity for some time after calving, they de- 
cline considerably afterwards; but the variety 
of great milkers is yet to be found, wherever 
the dairy is the chief object, and this variety is 
as careiully preserved and pursued, as the gra- 
ziers do that of the fatting tribe. It is very 
common for cows of this breed in the beginning 
of summer to give thirty quarts a day, and there 
are particular instances of more. Where the 
object is selling milk, they are probably superior 
toany breed in the kingdom ; but in respect te 
butter and cheese, there are some doubts wheth- 
er they are entitled to claim a superiority or not, 
as the quantity of those articles does not depend 
on the quantity of milk. 

I was informed by Mr Walten, of Stanhope, 





to weigh 392 ibs. when she was put to ruta baga,|that Mrs. Watson, near that place, got two 
and hay, and oil cake, of which she eat four/ounces of butter from a quart of kyloe milk, 
cwts. and two bushels of bean meal, and one! Whichisnearly double the quantity that she ob- 
bushel of barley : went to grass the first of May,|tained from a quart of milk of the short horned 
and had no oil cake afterwards. Onthe 3d of breed. Mr. Thomas Bates, of Halton, made 
July, when she was shewn, it was the unanimous Similar experiments, and got two ounces from a 
opinion of the best judges, that she weighed quart of kyloe milk, and one ounce from the 
812 or 84C lbs. having gained two pounds per Same measure of short horned milk. 
day, for 30 weeks. The above induced Mr. Walton to make simi- 
in April, 1808, I saw eight yearlings, intend- lar experiments on a quart of milk of each of 
ed for the same course of feeding: they were Six cows, which produced as follows: 
then very /ean, not more than 210 lbs. each ; and, 





had they been offered for sale in a fair, no person. No. 1 By -% 
unacquainted with the breed, would have given: : 9 oes Bie ae 
more for them than £4 10s. or £5 per head. 3 a ate we 
Mr. Walton, of Middleton, in Teesdale, has) . Ee -— 
for the last six years sold his oxen about mid-' 5. . ‘ a be 
summer, 24 yearsold, for £ 0 to £21 each ; their, 2 AEE Ser” 


weight from 700 to 756 lbs. nett. 
Their keeping is as follows: the cows seldom ‘TThequantity from No. 1 being so great, he had 
calvesooner than April; the calves get new milk it tried a second time, with the same result.— 
for the first three weeks, after that a moderate Ne. 1 is six years old, andthe others only two 
quantity of scalded skimmed milk, mixt with years old, which he thinks in some measure ac- 
oil cake boiled in water, about two quarts of counts for the difference in quantity; as he is 
each, along with good hay, for about six weeks; told that the produce of butter increases with 
after which they do very wellin the pastures their age to acertain period ; and it is very pro- 
without any kind of hand feeding, until the lat- bable the above two years old cows would when 
ter end of November, when they are tied up, three and four years old, give upwards of two 
and fed with straw and turnips until the begin- ounces of butter per quart, or more than the 
ning of April, from which time they get hay till kyloe milk. The difference between this ex- 
the pastures are ready. The mode of proceed- periment and those of Mrs. Watson’s and Mr. 
ing is exactly the same through the next year, Bates’s, may be owing to the breed, Mr. Wal- 
to the time of selling ; they never get oil cake or ton’s being of the improved short horns, and the 
corn. others of the great milking tribe. This is a sub- 
Mr. Walton has great merit in improving the ject well worthy of further and more accurate 
stock of this district, which was uncommonly investigation, 

bad before he began to hire bulls of Mr. Mason, 
and to purchase cows of the improved breed. | 


He sometimes buys in calves of the unimprov- 
ed or old breed of the country, and finds that his 
own, at two years old, get fatter and fitter for 
the butcher than the others do at three, though 
kepit and fed exactly alike. 

It is a common practice among the breeders of, 
the improved short horns, and which I first ob-| 
served at Mr. Wetherill’s, of Field House, near 
Darlington, to put the year old heifers to the 


Crosses. 

Mr. Robert Collin has frequently crossed with 
the improved short horned bulls, and the best 
kyloe cows he could procure: the produce made 
very fat, and much earlier than the pure kyloe ; 
but he has now given it up, finding that the pure 
improved short horns are more profitable. 

( To be continued. ) 





Dead weight of the Durham steer, at 2 years 11 
months old. 





bull the beginning of July, so as to calve not . ‘ 
later than the middle of May: the calves ras] a Nest eeoaet weighed all go 
* Stot is a provincial term apipilied to a young Nett weight of carcase, 1424 Ibs. 
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Loose fat or tallow, 199 lbs. 
Hide and horns, 91 
Head, 36 
Feet, 28 
Blood, 34 
‘Tongue and heart, 17 
Liver, &c. 26 
Entrails, &c. empty, 34 
Call, melt, &c. 6 
471 
€arcase as above, 1424 
Total dead weight, 1895 


The above is the weight of the Blythe Comet 
ox, at less than 3 years old, bred by Mr. Cham- 
pion, the breeder of Col. Lloyd’s cattle. 

re 0S 
NATURAL HISTORY.—No 6. 
( Continued from page 348. ) 

Migration —Migrating birds, before they take 
their departure, in general collect together in 
flocks. ‘his is very obviously the case with the 
swallow, and is even still better known with 
woodcocks, terns, puffins, and shearwaters. 
Woodcocks arrive in this country in gréat flocks 
about the same time ; and should adverse winds 
occur at the period of their departure, they ac- 
cumulate in such numbers on the eastern shores, 
as to iurnish the fowler with excellent sport. 
Geese too, dotterels, and many others, during 
their migratory flights, always keep in com- 
pany. 

But there are many migrating birds which 
have never been obs@rved to congregate pre- 
vious to their departure. Thus the cuckoo, sel- 
dom seen in company with his mate even du- 
ring the breeding season, is, to all appearance, 
equally solitary at the period of migration. 
These birds are supposed by naturalists to go off 
in succession, 

It is certainly a very curious, and perhaps 
unexpected occurrence, that the males of many 
species of migrating birds appear to perform 
their migrations a few days before the females. 
This is remarkably the case with the nightin- 
gale. The bird-catchers in the neighbourhood 
of London, precure males only on the first ar 
rival of this bird. The fe .ales do not make their 
appearance for a week or ten days after. Si- 
milar observations have been made w’th respect 
to the wheat-ear. 

Those birds which feed during the night 
may be expected to perform their migrations 
during the same interval, it being the season of 
their activity; while those birds which feed 
during the day, may be expected to migrate 
with the help of light. The migrations, of the 
woodcock and quail confirm this co.jecture. 
The woodcocks arrive in this country during 
the night, and hence they are sometimes found 
in the morning after their arrival, in a neigh- 
bovring ditch, in too weak a state to enable 
them to proceed. Poachers are aware that they 
migrate during the night, and sometimes kindle 
fires on the coast, to which the woodcocks, at- 
tracted by the light, bend their course, and in 
this manner great numbers are annually destroy- 
ed. Quails, on the other hand, perform their 
migrations during the day, so that the sports- 
man in the islands of the Méditerranean can use 
his dog and gun. 

It has often excited surprise in the minds of 
some, how migrating birds could support them- 
selves so long on wing, as to accomplish their 
jourveys, and at the same time live without food 
during their voyage. These circumstances have 











induced many to deny the existence of migra- 
tion, and have excited others to form the most 
extravagant theories on the subject} to account 
tor the preservation of these birds during the 
winter months But the difficulties which have 
been stated, are only in appearance, and vanish 
jaltogether if we attend to the rapidity of the 
iflight of birds. 

The rapidity with which a hawk and many 
lother birds occasionally fly, is probably not less 
[than at the rate of 150 miles in an hour. Major 
CARTWRIGHT, on the coast of Labrador, found, 
by repeated observations, that the flight of an 
eidtr duck (.dnas molissima_) was at the rate of 
90 miles an hour. Sir GEorGE CaLEy computes 
the rate of flight, even of the common crow, at 
nearly 25 miles an hour; and SPALLANZANI 
found that of the swallow completed about 92 
miles, while he conjectures that the rapidity of 
the swift is nearly three times greater. A fal- 
con which belonged to Henry the Fourth of 
France, escaped from Fountainbleau, and in 
twenty-four hours afterwards was found at Mal- 
ta, a distance computed to be no less than 1550 
miles; a velocity nearly equal to 57 miles an 
hour, supposing the falcon to have been on wing 
the whole time. But as such birds never fly 
by night, and allowing the day to be at the 
longest, his flight was perhaps equal to 75 miles 
an hour. It is probable, however, says Mon- 
TAGU, that he neither had so many hours of 
light in the twenty four, to perform his journey, 
nor that he was retaken the moment of his ar- 
rival. But if we even restrict the migratory 
flight of birds to the rate of 50 miles an hour, 
how easily can they perform their most ex- 
tensive migrations! And we know, in the case 
of woodcocks, and perhaps all other migrating 
birds, that they in general take advantage of 
a fair wind with which to perform their flights. 
This breeze perhaps aids them at the rate of 
30 or 40 miles an hour: nay, with three times 
|greater rapidity, even in a moderate breeze, 
if we are to give credit to the statement of 
aérial navigators, who seem to consider the 
rate of the motion of winds as in general stated 
too low. 

It has been already observed, that many spe- 
cies do not perform their migrations at once, 
but reach the end of their journey by short and 
easy stages. There is little exertion required 
from such; while those who execute their move- 
ments at one flight, (if there be any that do so), 
may in a very shurt time, perhaps a day, by the 
help of a favourable breeze, reach the ut 
‘most limits of their journey. Many birds, we 
‘know, can subsist a long time without food ; 
but there appears to be no necessity for sup- 
posing any such abstinence, since, as CaTrEsBy 
remarked, every day affords an increase of 
warmth, and a supply of food. Hence we need 
not perplex ourselves in accounting for the con- 
tinuance of their flight, or their sustenance in 
the course of it. Such journeys would be long 
indeed for any quadruped, while they are soon 
performed by the feathered tribes. 

It is often stated as a matter of surprise, how 
these birds know the precise time of the year at 
which to execute their movements, or the di- 
rection in which to migrate. But this is merely 
|expressing a surprise, that a kind and watchful 
Providence should bestow on the feathered cre- 
}ation powers and instincts suited to their wants, 
‘and calculated to supply them. How, we ask, 
‘does the curlew, when perched upon a neigh- 
‘bouring muir during the flowing of the tide, 
|know to return at the first of the ebb, to pick 
up the accidental bounty of the waves? How 
are the sea-fowl, in hazy weather, guided to 
ithe sea-girt isles they inhabit, with food to their 














young, which they have procured at the distance 
of many miles? ‘ The inhabitants of St. Kilda,” 
says MARTIN, “ take their measures trom the 
flight of, these fowls, when the heavens are not 
clear, as from a sure compass ; experience shew- 
ing, that every tribe of fowls bend their course 
to their respective quarters, though out of sight 
of the isle. This appeared clearly in our gra- 
dual advances; and their motion being compared, 
did exactly quadrate with our compass.” 

In the course of these annual migrations, birds 
are sometimes overtaken by storms of contrary 
wind, and carried far from their usual course. 
In such cases, they stray to unknown countries, 
or sometimes are found at sea in a very exhaust- 
ed state, clinging tothe rigging of ships. Such 
accidents, however, seldom happen, as these 
birds, year after year, arrive in the same coun- 
try, and even return to the same spot. The 
summer birds of passage return not, it is true, in 
such numbers as when they left us; but amidst 
all the dangers of their voyage, the race is pre- 
served. 

We thus see, that animals possess various re- 
sources, to enable them to accommodate them- 
selves to the variations of temperature corres- 
ponding with the seasons. But these appear i 
some species to be inadequate for their protec- 
tion, and another is provided for their safety. 

4. Torpidity—This is one of the most curi- 
ous subjects in zoology, and has long occupied 
the attention of the natural historian and the 
physiologist. AJl animals we know require 
stated intervals of repose to recruit exhausted 
nature, and prepare for farther exertion,—a 
condition which is termed Sleep. But there are 
a few animals, which, besides this daily repose, 
appear to require annually some months of con- 
tinued inactivity, to enable them to undergo 
the common fatigues of life during the remain- 
ing part of the year. These animals exhibit, 
therefore, two kinds of sleep,—that which they 
enjoy daily during the season of their activity, 
and that which they experience during their 
brumal retirement. This last kind of sleep is 
generally denominated torfidity, and is also 
known by the term Aydernation, as it is evi- 
dently designed to afford protection against the 
cold of winter. 

As the phenomena which torpid animals exhi- 
bit are somewhat different, according to the 
classes to which they belong, it will be more 
convenient for us to treat of the animals ot 
each class separately, beginning with Quaprvu- 
PEDS. 

The quadrupeds which are known to become 
torpid, belong ‘exclusively to the unguiculated 
division. Some species are found among the 
fere, as the different kinds of bats, the hedge- 
hog* and the tanric; while among the glires the 
torpid «pec:es are numerous, and their ha vity have 
been studied with the greatest attention, as the 
marmot, the hamster, and the dormouse. 

The food of ‘these animals is very different, 
according to the orders or genera to which they 
belong. The bats support themselves by catch- 
ing insects, and those chiefly of the lepidopte- 
rous kinds; the hedgehog lives on worms and 
snails ; while others, as the marmot and ham- 
ster, feed on roots, seeds, and herbs. They 
are nearly all nocturnal, or crepuscular feeders. 

It is usually supposed that torpid animals are 
confined to the cold regions of the earth. That 
they abound in such regions must be admitted ; 
but their range of latitude does not appear to be 
so limited as to prevent their occurrence in 
warm countries. hus the Difus sagittu, is 
equally torpid during the winter months in 
Egypt as in Siberia In the former country it 








is more easily revived by a very slight increase 
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. 
oi perature, its lethargy not being so pro |gression materially depends, as its motion deter-| which is generally without remedy. Os/ef¢s are 
found. ‘The tanric ( Centenes caudatus ), which|mines that of the inferior parts. A long and ob-|long excrescences situated under the knee, on 


is an inhabitant of India and Madagascar, be- 
comes torpid even in those countries, and con 
tinues so during nearly six months of the year 
The precise period of the year in which these 
animals retire to their winter quarters and be- 
come torpid, has not been ascertained with any 
degree of precision. The jumping mouse of 
Canada ( Gerbillus Canadensis ) is said to enter 
jts torpid state in September, and to be again 
restored to activity in the month of May. The 
torpid animals of this country usually retire ir. 
October, and reappear in April. It appears pro- 
bable, however, that the different species do not 
all retire at the same time, but, like the mi- 
grating birds, perform their movements at se- 
parate periods. It is also probable, that the 
time of retirement of each species varies ac- 
cording to the mildness or severity of the sea- 
son Ia general, however, they retire from ac 
tive life when their food has become difficult 
to obtain, when the insects have fied to their 
hiding places, and the cold has frozen in the 
ground the roots and the seeds on which they 
subsist. At the period of their reviviscence, the 
qnsects are again sporting in the air, and the 
powers of vegetable life are exerted in the va- 
rious processes of germination and vegetation. 
Previous to their entrance into this state of 
lethargy, these animals select a proper place, 
in general assume a particular position, and even 
in some cases provide asmall stock of food. 
( 70 be continued. ) 
—= 
ADVICE TO YOUNG FARMERS. 
ON THE APPELATIVES, QUALITIES, HABITS AND 
DEFECTS OF HORSES, 
(Continued from No. 44, page 345, Vol. 5.) 
Ewe or deer necked horses, have frequently 
fine shoulders, and are fast goers; and when the 
neck does not belly out too much, and the head 
is well set on, and the jaw-bones wide, they may 
be made to ride light in hand, and handsomely ; 
but if they are much cock throppled, and the 
head is at the same time set on abruptly, they 
must always bear heavy on the hand. In this 
case, art affords no remedy; and it is only tor- 
menting the horse fruitlessly, to attempt it: 
when you bear, with great force, upon the mar 
tingale, you choke him. Let it be observed, 
that the need of a martingale detracts considera- 
bly from the worth of a horse. I should con- 
ceive, at least, five pounds intwenty. ‘There is 
a defective form, which I have often seen, but 
cannot well describe, called by the French, a 
false, or hatchet neck; it is thin, and straight 
along the throat, having a cavity between the 
top of the shoulder and the withers. Thin, loose, 
and swivel-necked horses, carry their heads up 
in the air, particularly if short headed, or tender- 
mouthed. When a martingale is used to palliate 
a natural defect, the bits, and curb, ought ever 
to be of the mildest. Long rainbow necks are 
more for beauty and ornament, than real ser- 
vice. They seldom belong to capital goers. It 
is easy to conceive, that a long and bulky neck 
must encumber, and retard progression, by des 
troying the equipoise of the machine; also, that 
with a shorter neck, the horse has a less dis- 
tance to fetch his wind. 
The form and size of the shoulder is obviously 
a point of the firstimportance. St. Bel, speak- 
ing of the mechanical causes, of the power of, 
progressive motion, in every animated machine, 
says, ‘‘ The bones and muscles are simply an 
apparatus of columns, levers, pullies, cords, 
weiges, &c. the combined operations of which 





good or bad construction of the shoulder, pro- 


lique shoulder is the indication of speed, ‘be- 
cause, in proportion to the length and obliquity 
of that part, the farther the arms of the lever 
will be extended, and the greater will be the 
portion of the circle which it will describe.” In 
order to capital action, and that the horse may 
extend his legs very far forward the shoul- 
der must fall backward from a deep breast 
in an oblique direction (the sternum, or keel, 
somewhat projecting) and leSsening by de- 
grees, go fairly up to the top of the withers 
Mr. Culley, whose observations have always 
weight, is partial to horses wide a-top, upon the 
withers; and supposing the shoulders to be, at 
the same time, very obliquely placed, there can 
be no doubt but such horses will carry greater 
weight, in proportion, and with equal speed. 
They are also, in general, easy goers. The fa- 
mous Mother Neesom, according to Bracken’s 


account, was so shaped; and I have known some 


such, with capital action: but this is rare, such 
forms being, in general, straight shouldered, 
and wide chested, an: by no means distinguished 
tor speed, 

The extreme obliquity, or slant of the shoul- 


der, it must be observed, is requisite only for 


the running horse, and ever amongst them, it is 
rare ; extent of shoulder, providing it be flat and 


deep, or considerable, (always conferring pro- 


portional powers of progression. The straight 
heavy-shouldered horse is, evidently, unfit for 
any purpose, but slow draft; both the weight, 
simply considered, and its mal-position, impeding 
progression. ‘This accounts for well shaped hor- 
ses being more capable of high weights, than 
others with much greater shew of substance. 

A high and well placed shoulder is accompa- 
nied with all sorts of advantages, of which it is 
avery eminent one, that a proper place is there- 
by secured for the saddle, without the use of a 
crupper, the need of which, as well as ofa 
martingale, decreases the value of a horse 
I have said that the shoulder blades ought to 
reach up to the top of the withers, diminishing 
gradually, that the withersbe not too thick and 
wide. But this indeed is arare perfection. Ma 
ny, which are esteemed good shoulders, have a 
cavity between their upper extremity and the 
withers, admitting the saddle too forward, and 
bringing the weight too far before the centre. 

The least experienced eye will readily deter- 
mine, whether a horse be leggy, or too high 
upon the leg. It is very apparent, when the 
legs form the most conspicuous part, and ap- 
pear too long for the carcase. The horse is 
weak in proportion, but it detracts more from 
strength and continuance than speed. The legs 
being very short, is also a defect, and of a con 
trary tendency. But legs are never too long, 
when the horse is sufficiently deep in the car- 


Case. 


The knees must be wide and strong, but lean, 


and free from puffiness; the hair bear no vestige 
of derangement. 
tect any accident which may have happened to 
the kness from a fall, even if years have since 


A nice eye will instantly de- 


intervened ; there will be either an inequality of 


the sur'ace, a few staring bars, or those which 


have grown after a cut, will be of a different 
colour, or will be too long, and so not lie level 
with the rest. The back part, or bend of the 
knee, is the situation of madlenders, or chops ; 
the inner side somewhat below it, of the speedy 
cut, whichis occasioned by strokes of the hoof 
in going. If the wounds have been healed, an 
excrescence will be distinzuished by the finger, 
or the hair will appearto stare. Trembling 
knees denote injury, from excess of labour, 


the inside, and sometimes contract the joint. 
Splents are of the same nature; their place is 
upon the shank; they are sufficiently palpable, 
either to sight or feeling, but of no detriment, 
when they do not interfere with the sinews, 
(hey seldom increase in size, after six years 
old. When they are so placed as to contract the 
sinews, it is much the cheapest and safest way 
to deem them incurable. 

If the legs be round and fleshy, and no pre- 
ternatural heat, or extraordinary pulsation is 
to be discovered in them, by handling, it may be 
their natural shape. ‘They will be subject to 
grease and scratches, and belong to a horse of 
inferior kind. A good flat leg may have become 
round, hot, and swelled, either by over-work, 
or the want of it, and from standing week after 
week, tied up ina hot stable. The herse may 
shift and change his feet, from the pain in his 
legs, and yet the main sinew may not have 
sustained any material injury ; for when that has 
really happened, he will be sure to inform you 
of it, by putting his leg and foot forward, in a 
loose, faint, and faltering way. If he stand 
thrusting out his fore-leg boldly, as if from 
wantonness, and resting on his heels, he is grog- 
gy ; that is to say, his sinews are contracted, 
or his feet battered. To try how far the horse 
has been injured, let him be walked about for 
half an hour, when the swelling of his legs will, 
in all probability, subside. If you then ob- 
serve the tendo achillis ; or main sinew, distinct 
from the shank ; if on pressing it with the finger 
towards the bone, you find it firm, and tense ; 
if you discover by the feel, no soft, spongy 
sinews between the shank and the tendon, no 
extraordinary pulsation, but that all is well 
braced and wiry, you may conclude the swel- 
lings not dangerous. <A person of experience, 
with anice and discriminating finger, will scarce- 
ily ever fail to detect lameness in the back si- 
news ; but I must declare, that I have never yet 
in my life met with such persons among com- 
‘mon grooms, and farriers, who never attend to 
jany other symptoms in these cases, than heat 
\and tension ; whereas those symptoms may have 
prevailed, in a very slight degree, or may be 
past, and the sinews remain in avery lax and 
unsound state. I met with a remarkable ex- 
ample of this very lately. —T'wo men were re- 
turning from the house of a veterinary practi- 
tioner of some note, with a fine young coach 
horse, which went lame. Upon enquiry, he 
had been lame sometime, and neither them- 
selves, their master, nor the doctor, could pos- 
sibly discover che seat of his lameness, but they 
had blistered his pastern joints, and taken se- 
veral other steps at a hazard I examined him 
out of cdriosity. He had scarcely stood still a 
minute before he set his near fore-leg out. I 
found the foot and joint perfectly cool, and 
apparently without complaint. I had him walk- 
ed upon soft ground, and observed, he threw his 
fore-arms freely, and far enough forward, by 
which | was convinced of the soundness of his 
shoulders. On pressing the back sinew of the 
near fore-leg, the horse flinched, and on farther 
examination, I found the sinews soft and flab- 
by, with some little heat and beating. It was 
in vain that I communicated this discovery to 
the men, or that I demanded of them, whether, 
independent of other ailments, which they sup- 
posed the horse might have, that which I had 
found was not sufficient to make him halt? No. 
One said he was lame behind, the other, that 
the lameness was in his shoulder, and that he 
knew a farrier who could remove it at a cer- 








tainty. 
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There seems a strange disposition in the sta- 
ble people, to attribute effects to occult and ima- 
ginary causes, when the real ones are so obvious, 
that one would wonder how common sense could 
possibly avoid stumbling upon them. Hor 
ses, which plainly tell of themselves, that they 
are lame from hard and hot feet, and over- 
strained back-sinews, are usually contradicted 
by their keepers or doctors, who rather choo-c¢ 
they should be lame in the shoulders. Should 
the chest be of a peculiar thin make, and 
have a cavity in front, the business is done at 
once anc the case declared a chest-founder. 
That disease is then perhaps hereditary, as 1] 
have more than once seen foals, of only a few 
days old, with the said cavity, and all the ap- 
pearances of a wasted chest. To be serious, I 
have also seen a case of a recent and sudden 
foot founder, with the chest remarkably shrunk, 
and a violent palpitation in the cavity, for which 
Osmer accounts very rationally. The shoulders 
seldom receive any other damage from labour, 
than concussions, which occasion stiffness and 
cramp. It is very plain that the articulations of 
the lower joints and the hoofs, enduring the 
severest service from being obliged to support 
the whole natural and imposed weight, must 
be most exposed to accidents. 

When the horse wounds his pastern joints, in 
going, it is called knocking. If the places be 
healed, anescar will be discovered by the fin 
ger, or the fresh-grown hair will be long and 
uneven. The speedy cut, and knock are capital 
defects in horses, the former natural, and past 
all remedy, the latter so likewise, except it be 
the consequence of weakness and low condition 
The width of a horse’s chest is nosecurity against 
knocking, nor is it occasioned by the narrowness 
of .the chest, the stroke being given by the toe 
or heel; of course those horses are liable to it, 
which turn the toe either out or in. In the lat- 
ter case, they are styled figeou-toed. In : 
natural defect of this kind, it is ever productive 
of disappointment and mischief to listen to the 
proposed remedies of grooms and smiths from 
shoving; since your horse would knock, or cut 
in the speed, with his hoofs, if ridden without 
shoes. The only remedy is never to ride him 
without those round leather guards, which have 
of late years been adopted. To be properly 
formed for action, a horse ought to go with his 
feet as near together before, as possible, with 
out brushing the hair, and proportionally wide 
behind. When they proceed in the contrary 
form, a case by much too frequent, they are 
said to go with the wrong end first. 

( To be continued. ) 
MDS 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
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I am induced to hand you the enclosed extract 
for publication, from an impression that some of 
the remarks are so affosite to the present junc- 
ture, that they ought to be in possession of the 
public. And this motive I trust, will secure a 

ardon from my friend for the liverty thus taken 
t may be thought, sir, that the time has arrived 
for the FARMERS and PLANTERS of the Union, to 
devin to ask the Government for a share of pro 
tection so strenuously demanded by a portion of 
their fellow citizens engaged in other pursuits. 

Should your publication of the letter, meet 
the eye of the estimable gentleman at the head 
of the Agricultural Committee of the House of 
Representatives in Congress, he will recognise 
the writer as one of the most systematic and 
efficient farmers, upon a very extensive scale, 
in the United States. Your’s truly, 

S. W. POMEROY. 
Brighton, Jan.8, 1824. 





“* Genesee, Livingston Co. N. Y. 8th Dec. 1823. 

“ Dear Sik,—I received a few days since, 4 
‘““New England Farmer.” Judging from one 
number, I should think it a well selected and 
judicious paper. 

*““] doubt whether I should agree with the 
Editor in recommending the cultivation of roots 
for cattle. You know my axiom is, that the pro- 
cess of farming (1 wish I had a better word at 
command) must be regulated by the price of 
produce. The game paper which recommends 
the culture of m&ngel wurtzel, quotes the price 
of the best pieces of beef at eight cents: redu- 
cing the average probably to four cents. I am 
deceived if it is possible to feed cattle with 
roots and sell the beef at four or five cents, with- 
out aloss;—if so, I believe Say would pronounce 
the root culture an unproductive operation. I 
am not insensible to the fascinating appearance 
of any section of our country, cultivated nearly 
in the style of horticulture ; but its counterpart 
lam afraid ever must be pauperism in most of 
its painiul forms. Farmers pursue their inte- 
rest—not always—but more generally than you, 
gentlemen farmers imagine. ‘The. nett income 


PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Ata mecting held on Saturday, the 10th ot 
January, incontormity with the act of Incorpo- 
ration, the officers for the ensuing year were 
elected, viz. 

President—Jonathan Roberts. 
Vice Presidents. 


George Sheaff, 
‘Thomas Serrill. 


William Harris, 
James Worth, 
Stephen Duncan, 
Corresponding Secretary—John Hare Powel. 
Treasurer—George Blight. 
Counsellor--Levi Pawling. 
Directors. 
William Darlington, Job Roberts, 
Manuel Eyre, Algernon Logan, 
Elijah Lewis, Jesse Kersey, 
William Evans, Samuel West, 
Joseph George, Samuel Davis, 
Matthew Roberts, John G. Watmough, 
Richard B. Jones, John Elliott, of Mont- 
Thomas Smith, of De- gomery County. 





of our farmers is miserably small—they cannot 
afford ornamental husbandry. Labor, says Wash-, 
ington in his letters to Young, is every thing! 
with us, and land nothing. 1 do not say but you 
can feed your cows near Boston, cheaper on 
roots than with hay: I doubt it however :—But 
I can raise cattle in Ohio and sell them at such 
prices as will ruin a root-feeder, twenty miles 
distant from Boston. 

““OQur manufacturers are earning double the 
amount of farmers of equal capital. Govern 
ment is paying them a bounty of 30 per cent. on 
their products—while the good natured farmer 
jogs on, quite contented with an occasional treat 
of splendid declamation in praise of rural life. 

*“1 am doubtful as to the expediency of small 
premiums on cattle ; I think the raising of these 
animals may be left to self interest. Suppose 
you take a hint from Napoleon, and offer very 
liberal rewards for great improvements in agri- 
cultural implements. The cast-iron ploughs 
even now cause a saving to the U.S. of at least 
$60,000 a year—(here is a million saved for oth- 
er objects.) Our Blacksmiths have lost about 
one third of their customers’ work which was ex 
pended in laying and sharpening piough irons, 
&c.—We have a threshing mill in this village 
now in use, which operates perfectly well and 
saves one half the expensesof manual threshing. 
It may be transported in a wagon—costs about 
$60.—We wonder why the Romans did not 
think of stirrups; and itis alittle wonderful that 
the cast iron plough in its present form has not 
before been introduced. There ought to be 
national premiums for great objects that would 
excite attention through the U. 5.—$10,000 tor 
a flax dressing machine, if it brought one to 
light, would save half a million a year. Agri 
cultural labor is not up tothe lights of the age 
—while mechanical labor since Arkwright be- 
gan to spin cotton, has been increased many 
hundred fold. There are many processes in 
farming which invite the aid of mechanical in- 
ventions ; for instance, m@Wing, threshing, crad- 
ling, flax-dressing, &c. Mr Whitney, of New 
Haven, made a present to the cotton growing 
sections of the southern States of a machine, 
equal in value to the yearly labor of one fourth 
of the black population. 1 mention it to show 
what remains to be done, to abridge the rural la- 
ber of the northern and middle States. 


“Tam, &c. 
JAS. WADSWORTH. | 


laware County. Reuben Haines, 
John Wilcox, Henry L. Waddell, 
George W. Holstein, Eunos Morris. 
Recording Secre:ary—Joseph Kersey. 
Assistant Recording Secretaries. 
John P. Milnor, | Henry Serrill. 


A communication was made by John Hare 
Powel, accompanied by affidavits and certificates 
from a surveyor and various persons, showing 
that he had raised in the last autumn on one hun- 
dred and seventy-four perches of his farm land, 
sixteen hundred and thirty-four bushels of Man- 
gel Wurtzel Roots, free from dirt and closely 
cut beneath the crowns, equal to fifteen hundred 
and two bushels, weighing 32 tons, 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 
23 Ibs. per acre. 

Communications were presented by the Cor- 
responding Secretary, and ordered to be printed, 
viz: 

On wheat crops and Hessian fly, on fences, on 
peach trees, on the effects of Lightning—by 
James Vorth, of Buck’s County. 

On Alderney cattle, on peach trees—by Reuben 
Haines, of Philadelphia County. 

Letter from G. W. Featherstonhaugh, Esq. 
Corresponding Secretary of the New York Agri- 
cultural Board, to John Hare Powel, on cattle 
and their management 

John Har« Powel’s reply. 

On the effects of lightning—by Marthew Ro- 
berts, of Montgomery County. 

On manures, on hay houses and securing hay, 
on various breeds of cattie, on millet, on the cul- 
tivation and uses Qf mangel wurtzel, on the ad- 
vantages of deep ploughing—by John Hare Pow- 
el, ot Philadelphia ‘Sounty. 

On the properties of improved short horn cat- 
tle asdeep milkers—by Henry 4. Carpenter, of 
Lancaster County. 

On the management of Indian corn crops—by 
Joseph Kersey, of Chester County. 

On the extraordinary effect of mangel wurtzel 
upon the quality of butter——by James G. Thomfi- 
son, of Philadelphia county. 

The Society determined to award premiums 
at their next Annual Exhibition, for neat cattle, 
sheep, horses, swine, crops, butter, cheese, ma- 
ple sugar, potash, domestic wine, cider, imple- 
ments of husbandry, ploughmen, and animals at 
the plough, and household manufactures, under 
certain stipulations, 


From the Minutes. 





JOHN P. MILNOR, 





“ Samuel HW. Pomeroy, Esq.” 








s 





Assistant Recording Secretary. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
ON A REMARKABLE DISEASE AMONG CATTLE, AND 

ITS PROPAGATION TO THE HUMAN SPECIES. 
By J. Kercheval, M. D. of Bardstown, Kentucky. 

1 have lately witnessed some cases of an anom-: 
alous and extraordinary disease, which appear- 
ed to proceed from an infection communicated by 
the bodies of cattle that had died of a singular 
and fatal disease that raged among them. 

This disease first made its appearance among 
the cattle of this neighbourhood during the sum- 
mer of 1819, and its fatality was so great that 
horses, cows and sheep, were alike the victims 
of its fury. Cattle brought to the fold in the 
morning apparently in good health died before 
noon; and many that had taken their accustomed 
food in the evening were found dead inthe morn- 
ing; nay, those grazing in the fields, but half 
an hour before, were seen writhing under the 
pangs of death, and dying in a few minutes.— 
Death in such cases was cften attended with vio- 
lent agitations, and manifestations of the most 
agonising distress. ; 

The external signs of disease, were an intu- 
mescence, sometimes originating in the throat, 
but generally commencing at the breast and ex- 
tending along the sides to the flanks, and aniting 
across the lumber regions. These swellings 
were soft and elastic, resembling inflations, and 
upon post mortem examination, were found to 
contain extravasations of grumous blood, and effu 
sions of coagulable lymph, and were of a dark 
and gangrenous appearance. The blood in some 
instances was so dissolved that it transuded 
through the pores of the skin. 


Such were the prominent features of this most 
de-dlv distemper. Alike novel in its character 
and unique in batility, itis viewed here, as anew 
d: ase; noris my knowledge of veterinary pa- 
thology sufficient to enable me to assign its ap- 
propriate rank among the many maladies of our 
domestic animals. 

In the human subject this disease, or at least 
one which was derived from it, commenced in a 
small and circumscribed vesicle, containing a 
dark and turbid fluid, exhibiting an appearance 
not unlike that which is sometimes excited by 
the first effects of spurious vaccine matter. 
This cuticular elevation extending itself equally 
in every direction, formed a circular and pro 
gressive margin to the ulcer, and as it receded 
the centre become livid, black, and finally spha 
eclated. This gangren us spot become encom- 
passed iti the course of its progress with a hard 
swelling of very great extent, attended with a 
peculiar torpidity and loss of sensorial power in 
the part. 

Almost simultaneous with the appearance of 
local affection, the entire system become more 
or iess deranged. ‘The constitutional affection 
commenced by chills and rigors, these were soon 
succeeded by tebrile excitement, attended with 
duli aching pains in the joints and extre- 
Mmities, headach, and a distressing sensation 
of pains along the course of the spine. - In one 
instance petechiz appeared upon the skin. All 
these symptoms were accompanied by much 
prostration of the vital powers, and the disease 
exhibited a train of phenomena, altogether novel 
and perplexing. : 

In the treatment of this malady, after a few 
general remedies adapted to the state of the 
system, my attention was more immediately di- 
rected to the local affections. With a view, 
therefore, of bringing the remedial articles to 
act more immediately upon the subjacent parts, I 
removed, by ¢xcision, the superincumbent dead 
parts. Although in several instances this was 


effected in considerable masses, yet such was the 
insensibility of the parts, that the scalpel gave 
little or no pain, vor did the most potent stimuli 
and antiseptics excite, for some days, the slight- 
est sensation. 

‘The carbonate of potash in substance and a 
saturated solution of the muriate of ammonia in 
vinegar appeared to be beneficial as applications 
to the diseased parts. I also derived advantage 
I thought, from dressings dipped in the com 
pound tincture of myrrh and aloes, covering at 
the same time the contiguous surface with stupes 
out of cold aqueous solutions of acet. plumb. 
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tightens the skin in every part, coucracts all 
the sinews and the veins in the skin, makes ° 
the flitch a solider thing, and the skin a better 
protection to the meat. The taste of the meat 
is very different from that of a scalded hog—and 
to this chiefly, it was, that Hampshire bacon 
owed its reputation for excellence. As the hair 
is burnt off, it must be dry, and care must be 
taken that the hog be kept on dry litter of 
some sort, the day previous to killing. When 
killed he is laid upon a narrow bed of straw not 
wider than his carcase, and only two or three 
inches thick. He is then covered all over thinly 





Although the uicers were extremely malignant 
and inveterate, yet by rigidly persisting in this) 
treatment, at the end of five or six days, a cir-| 


with straw, to which, according as the wind 
may be, the fireis put at one end. As the straw 
burns it burns the hair. It requires two or 


cumscribed margin of red and healthy granula-|jthree coverings and burnings, and care is ta- 
tions announced, in every case, the arrest of the/ken that the skin be not in any part burnt or 
gangrene and restoration ot the healthy action of/parched. When the hair is all burnt off close, 
the parts surrounding the slough. During the;the hog is scrafied clean, but never touched 
process of sloughing, I applied the submuriate} with water, The upper side being finished, the 
of mercury to the part, and exhibited pulv. cin- hog is turned over, and the other side is treated 


chom with evident good effect. 

With regard to the origin and character of 
this disease, it may be observed, that mo one 
was affected with it, who had not been previous- 
ly engaged in flaying or otherwise handling and 
touching the carcase of an animal thac had died 
of the distemper described In three out of four 
persons, in whom the disease occurred, it made’ 
its first appearance upon the fore arms. In the 
fourth the gangrenous pustules appeared on the 
cheek. Ali persons, however, who were thus 
employed upon the carcases of animals, were 
not affected with this disease. Nor did I hear, 
of any person of colour having received the dis-! 
ease. This may have been owing tothe morbi- 





fic virus not coming in contact with sensible or 
absorbent parts, for wani, in those instances, of 


a scratch, orabrasion of the skin. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


SCORCHING OFF THE HAIR OF HOGS, 
BETTER THAN SCALDING, FOR BACON. 
Mr. Skinner, 


jin like manner This werk should always be done 


before day light—for in the daylight, you can- 
not so nicely discover whether the hair be burnt 
off. The light of the fire is weakened by that 
of the day. Besides it makes the boys get up 
very early for once at any rate—and that is some- 
tking—for boys always like a bonfire.” 

Thus far Cobbett—for the sequel of his re- 
marks contained in the extract, your readers 
are referred to the work as quoted. Let me 
observe that in my communication published as 
stated in the 4th vol. of the Farmer—that there 
is a typographical error, which I will beg leave 
to correct—towards the close, read * Maryland. 
lady,” instead ot ** me ry landlady.” 

Your’s, &c. 
RUS-IN-URBE. 
Baltimore, July 10th, 1824. 


— > 0 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
MAN-POWER. 
SIR, 


In a late communication, I pointed out the 
simplest mode that occurred to me, for compar- 





In the 4th vol. of the American Farmer, page 
223, there is an account of the English mode 


was in much higher estimation, than that 


pre. 
pared in the ordinary way by scalding. 


My 


a few years since from England, now a resident 
at ‘Fells Point.” In the Edinburgh review of 
February, 1523, in an essay reviewing ‘* Cobbett’s 
Cottage Economy,” page 115, there is a portion 
of Cobbett’s works extracted, which details the 
English (or more properly the Hampshire) mode 
of cleaning by singing. _As to my taste, no one 
is perfectly competent to give Cobbett’s mean 
ing in as satisfactory way as this singular man 
himself. I will extract so much of the “ ex- 
tract,” as gives an account of cleaning hogs by 
singing, hoping that Cobbett’s manner of relating 
may attract attention, and cause some one to 
make an experiment, and give us through the 
medium of your paper, the result of their expe- 
riments. Cobbett’s words are, “there are two 
ways of going to work to make bacon; in the 
one you take off the hair by scalding, this is 
the practice in most parts of England, and all 
over America. But the Hampshire way, and 
the best way is to burn the hair off there is a 
great deal of difference in the consequences. 
The first method slackens the skin, opens all 
the pores of it, makes it loose and flabby by 
drawing out the roots of the hair. The seeond 





of cleaning hogs by singing, which states that tally to the greatest advantage, 
the quality of the bacon cleaned in this mannergceed to state, 


informant was Mr. James Scearley, a butcher,! 


‘ing the power of any mechanical agent with 
‘that of a man or horse, when drawing horizon- 
I will now pro- 
' and compare, the different de- 
\grees of force which an active labouring man 
ican exert, under different circumstances. For 
ithis purpose it will be requisite to have some 
\fixed standard of comparison. Now it has been 
fully ascertained that an active labouring man, 
working ‘to the greatest advantages, and without 
impediment, can, on a moderate estimation, raise 
10 lbs. avoirdupois, through 10 feet, in a second, 
for 10 hours per day :—or 100 lbs. which is the 
weight of 12 gallons of water, through 1 foot; 
or through 36,000 feet in one working day of ten 
hours. If, therefore, the weight raised, be mul- 
tiplied into the height through which it is rais- 
ed ; that is, 100 lbs. into 36,000 feet, the product 
3,600,000, will express the daily labour of a man 
when acting under the most favourable circum- 
stances : and its one-thousandth part, 360, will 
answer the same purpose, and be much more 
convenient. 

It has long since been ascertained that a man 
of ordinary strength, can turn a winch through 
34 feet per second, and overcome a resistance 
ot 30 lbs. and continue the exertion for ten 


hours in the day without injury. His daily labour 
thercfore, reduced to the above standard would 
be 378; or 1-20 more than the standard ; again, 
it is known that two men at a winch, with han- 
dles at right angles to each other, can raise 70 








~ 
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Ibs. with greater ease that one can raise 30. 
This reduced to our standard of 360 will be 
439 1-5. 

A man can raise by means of a good common 
pump, a hogshead of water 10 feet high, ina 
minute, and work 10 hours per day. Now, 
since 12 gallons weighs 100 lbs. 63 must weigh 
525; he will therefore in ten hours or 600 
minutes, raise 600 hhds. weighing 315,000 Ibs. 
to the height of 10 feet, whch gives 315, for 
the measure of his daily Jabour-at pumping. 

A feeble old man in St. Petersburg, raised 7 
cubic feet, (4374 lbs.) of water 114 feet high, 
in one minute, for 9 hours per day, by walk- 
ing backward and forward on a lever, to whose 
extremities pump-rods were connected. This 
gives 271, for the measure of his day’s labour ; 
which if continued 10 hours would be 301. 

A young man weighing 135 Ibs. and carrying 
30 Ibs. raised 94 cubic feet to the same height 
every minute, for ten hours in the day, without 
fatigue: the measure of his day’s labour will be 
found to be 391. 

If the force which a man can exert when 
turning a winch be expressed by 100; then his 
force in pumping will be 61; ringing a bell 
136; and i» rowinga boat 145. The last of these 
appears to be the greatest that the human body 
can exert. 

When aman ascends a flight of stairs with- 
out any load, his velocity and action is the great- 
est; but he produces no useful effect. If he be 
loaded with twice his own weight, he is unable 
to ascend. Between these extremes, as in haul- 
ing horizontally, there is a mean load with 
which he can ascend, and in a given.time, pro- 
duce the greatest useful effvct. This load, for 
a stout, active labouring man, will be about 
three fourths of his weight: and the same will 
be the most advantageous load when he travels 
horizontally ; but if he return unloaded to carry 
away another load, he will produce the most 
useful effect, when the load is nine-tenths of his 
own weight. 

When a man ascends stairs without a load, 
the quantity of mechanical action; that is, the 
weight (of his body) raised, multiplied into the 
velocity with which he ascends, exceeds that 
when he carries three-fourths of his weight, in 
the proportion of nearly four to one. Conse- 
quently three fourths of his labour is lost in this 
application of his strength: and it will cost four 
times as much as that of a man who will ascend 
the stairs without any load, and then raise a 
weight by a'lowing himself to descend, by the 
force .f gravitation, through the height to which 
he had ascended 

The act of turning a ¢read mill is precisely 
similar to that of ascending stairs, and conse- 
quently a man’s labour wall be four times more 
beneficially expended on it, when he sustains no 
weight but that of his own body, than if he car- 
ried in addition a weight, equal to three-fourths 
of his own. 

The -expenditure of muscular action, and con- 
sequently, the fatigue, in ascending stairs, even 
without any load is very great. It is demon 
strabdle, that to ascend 134 feet, requires as much 
exertion, as to walk 230 feet on a level road. 
Indeed this application of man’s strength, even 
when producing the greai.st useful effect, is 
very unprofitable, the measure of his daily la- 
bour being no more than 148, which is less than 
one-half the effect of the “feeble old man,” 
walking on the lever. 

Thus it appears, that the quantity of useful 
tabour, which a man’s strength will afford, is 
very different, according to the mode in which 
it is applied. His peculiar conformation, assist- 
ed by his ingenuity, enables him to exert his 





Extracts from late Numbers of The London 


Your’s respecifully, 


D. 


———— Dp 6a 


physical powers in an endless variety of ways. 
[he case is very difference with other animals ; 
but of this on some future occasion. 


C. 


white turnips. Some gentlemen in this part of 
Norfolk about seven or eight years since, grew a 
fine crop; they were valued by a surveyor at 
£12 per acre, and the turnips on the same farms 
at three or four pounds. ‘They were advised to 
take them up and store them for spring feed ; 
their mode of doing it was, all the tops were 
taken off, the roots were then taken from 





Farmer’s Journal, received at the Office of the|the ground, and left in small heaps to be 
Ameriwan Farmer. 





jcarted home when a convenient oppertunity 
loffered; a sharp frost caught them in that situa- 


An Account of the Numser of CatrTLe andjtion in the end of November, and destroyed 
SHEEP sold in SMITHFIELD MarRKET, in each |their whole crop to the amount of several acres; 
year since 1789 (vide Parliamentary Paper,' this made them so angry that I believe not one of 


No. 350, 1823,) and of the Average Prices of|them have grown any since. 


Wheat, as stated in the Gazette. 
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} ow : - jAverage 
\Years., Pasta ge price of 
, P+ | Wheat. 
} a 
1790 |103,708 | 749,600 
1 |101,164 | 740,360 
2 | 107,348 760,859 41 0 
3 |116,848 | 728,480] 48 11 
4 |109,448 719,420 $1 § 
5 }131,092 745,640 74 2 
6 [1171152 758,840 = 
7 | 108,377 693,510 53: 1 
8 | 107,470 753,010 | 50 3 
9 | 122,986 834,400 a -.§ 
1800 | 125,073 842,210 | 113 7 
1 | 154 546 760,560 | 118 3 
2 | 126,389 743,470 67 5 
3 | 117,551 789,430 56 6 
4 |113,019 | 903,940 | 60 1 
5 |125,043 | 912,410 87 10 
6 | 120,250 858,570 77 ~+#O 
7 | 134,326 924,030 73 §& 
8 | 144,042 }1,015,280 79 #9 
9 | 137,600 989,250 95 7 
1810 | 132,155 962,750 106 2 
11 | 125,012 966,400 94 6 
12 | 133,854 953,630 | 125 5 
13 | 137,770 891,240 | 108 9 
14 |125,071 | 870,880) 73 0 
15 | 124,948 962,840 | 64 4 
16 | 120,439 | 968,560 | 75 10 
17 | 129,888 |1,044,710 94 9 
18 138,047 963,250 84 1 
19 | 135,226 949,900 3 0 
1820 , 132,933 947,990 os Ff 
1 | 142,133 | 1,107,230 56 6 
2 | 142,043 | 1,340,160 48 3 
3 55s to 60s 
123,293*| 786,730* 
138,076+| 1,061,706 
174,637+| 1,114,370 
32,561§|  53,664§ 








* Average of five years, 1798 to 1802, fora 
population of 900,000. 
+ Ditto, ditto, 1818 to 1822, for a population 
of 1,274,000. 
t Quantity required by increase of population. 
§ Annual diminution of supply, in proportion 
to increase of population. 


ON STORING MANGEL WURTZEL. 


North Creek, Burnham, Norfolk, 
‘August 23, 1823. 


If they are a 


Sir—Lest your correspondent’s letter in this 
week’s Journal on mangel wurtzel should mislead 
the growers of that root, by stating that it will 
stand the frost, I would beg leave to caution 
them against trying the experiment, lest they 
should meet with a serious loss. 
good crop and well covered with tops, I believe 
they will stand the frost as well as our common 


Many acres have 
since that time been grown near them and much 
approved of. I have some roots now by me very 
sound and good, that were planted in July 1822, 
after my hay was taken off : the rows, three feet 
apart, were covered up by the plough in autumn, 
and remained there all winter. I had also some 
that were not moulded up, but had a heavy crop 
of tops that stood till the spring, although the 
winter was very severe, but these were eaten off 
by my cows as soon as the frost broke up, or I 
believe they would have rotted very soon. If our 
common white turnips were topped and taken 
from the ground, a slight frost would destroy 
them as soon as it would the mangel wurtzel ; for 
that part of the roots that grow in the ground 
is very tender and susceptible to the frost, I 
store the greater part of mine. We take no 
jmore tops off tham we cart roots to the heap in 
the day, commencing as early in November as 
wecan Two carts, three horses, six or eight 
women or youths to load, and a man to drive 
them tothe heap, will remove a great many in a 
day. The driver shoots them out of the end of 
the cart, or tumbril, in a promiscuous way, on 
as high a heap as he can, about two loads deep, 
on the level ground in some sheltered situation ; 
he continues to add to that heap in the same way 
he began, till he has got as long a ridge as he 
wants ; the scattered ones are then thrown upon 
the top of the heap to as sharp a point as they 
can conveniently be laid; as much straw must 
then be scattered over them as will prevent the 
mould from mixing with them. ‘The ground 
round the heap, with the carts and treading of 
the horses, is pressed so close as to be difficult 
to dig. I plough as many deep furrows round 
the heap as I want mould to cover it, about six 
or seven inches ; it is then harrowed and rolled 
till fine, then ploughed a second time, beginning 
each time next the heap; by this means the 
mould is brought to it, and in its fine state is 
easily cast over them with ashovel, for the light; 
er and finer the mould is, the better it will resist 
the frost. I prefer this method to putting them 
into a hole, asthe practice is with some, because 
the waters are carried from the heap into the 
trench ; in thelatter case they fall intothe trench 
amongst the roots: I have preserved them good 
till after Midsummer, ard have found them use- 
ful for stock in a dry season, when the grasses 
fail. The ground cleared at this time is ready 
for sowing wheat, or to be ploughed, and remain 
the winter for aspring crop. I have seen heavy 
crops of barley where the tops have been plough- 
ed in, but I prefer giving them to the stock, as 
they eat them with avidity My people are now 
reaping wheat that was sown after the mangel 
wurtzels were taken off last November ; it is 
laid at twelve coombs per acre. Your Surry 
Correspondent, in a recent letter in your Journal, 
is very much mistaken respecting the fattening 
qualities of the mangel wartzel. I heard a res- 
pectable grazier state, in a public market, that 
he.made a quantity of beasts fat this last spring, 
with these roots in the shortest time he ever 
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£ & saw any fatted before with any thing. I have} be nothing but skin and bone. Is itnot proba-| N.B. The description of the “ bee chest,” with 
1 ; some friends who have regularly fatted beasts for ble, that this piscis orous depredator upon the any thing else connected with that interesting 
t Fa the London market several years, who all concur hopes of the fisherman, is the sea louse, spoken insect, will be acceptable.—Adis. .dm. Far. 
5 ; in the same opinion. I feed my cows, horses,}ot in Capt Parry’s last expedition to the North 
9 § and pigs with them, and find them very nutri- pole ; to which recourse was had, to make skele- Mr. SKINNER, 
; i tious. lam, Sir, your’s respectfully, tons of such birds, or animals as they desired! I believe itis now more than six months since I 
> . THOS. HEROD. |to preserve, by placing them under the ice, in'saw in your paper, a respectful call on Dr. S. 
. the way of these ravenous devourers of fish and) Black, for a statement of the effects of his system 
e History of a German Ped.—*Imagine a young} flesh ? : tha of improvement, tor the four years which have 
Frenchwoman accustomed to sleep between two Ihe grape seed, being few in number, have! passed since his essay on the intrinsic value of 
y sheets, wend finding for her bed in her German/jalready been divided amongst John Lowell, Esq.jland was published. Being one-of those who 
d bed chamber a large feather mattress, under|ot Massachusetts Col. George Gibbs, New! had read that essay with pleasure, I was anx- i 
é which was concealed a very small sheet. I cal-|York, Major Adlum, Georgetown, D. C., andjious to know the present impression of its in- f 
f led up my hostess, but was a long time labouring|N.Hervemont, Esq. of South Carolina, genious author—and confidently expected a re- if 
e to make her understand my complaint. Hercus- Edit. Am. Farmer. ply to the question of your unknown correspon- 
h tom had been to sleep under the mattress. I dent: but the time which has elapsed, shews 
5 made signs to her to fetch mea quilt ; she did so, Extract of a letter from e correspondent near|that the expectation was vain. ‘This silence of 
, but with the most inconceivable obstinacy per- “ Washington, Georgia. the author, amounts to confessing his doctrine 
at sisted in placing it under the mattress in ques- *“* The corn crops in the state, from Augusta, to be false; and by allowing this impression on 
n tion. This scene atlength became so ridiculous, westward, are very abundant, almost without a the public mind, he does injustice to his essay, 
- that I could no longer congeal my laughter, but | parallel in production. The cotton crops are not/ which (notwithstanding his silence) I still think 
Pp I was obligea to make my bed over again, and|so extensive (as to acres,) as formerly, say as well of. ; ; 
1e the surprise of my hostess was not a little at|three to five, but the production per acre is _Every writer on agriculture is apt to deceive 
if seeing me place the sheets upon the feather-bed, unusually large, and the cotton I think, is of ajhimselt, and consequently to deceive his rea- 
I and the quilt overthe sheets. We parted in mu fairer quality, jas to staple and appearance,|ders. No one should be blamed for this fault, 
ur tual admiration.” than is common, when he commits it, in attempting to dissemi- 
on a a nl eek m vary qa uate true and useful knowlege. But whenever 
oY Kditorial Correspondence. DISEASES OF HORSES AND CAT PLE. he discovers that he was mistaken, it is his 
or : . _—~ Paris, Bed, Co. Ky. Dec. 22, 1823. {duty to undeceive his former readers by a trank 
ad Extract of a letter from Dr. J. 8. Spence, to the _ Do not think, my dear sir, because | almost/and voluntary avowal of his mistake. Such a 
I kditor, dated WW ashington, Jannary 17, 1824 invariably address you on the subject of horses’|course would command our approbation; and 
n0 “While on this subject, it may not be out of|diseases, that I am, therefore, a professedjeven the most distinguished writers on agricul- 
in place to state, that there is perhaps no grain,|horse jockey ;—believe me the conclusion would|ture would be raised instead of being lessened 
a. which is sought for more eagerly, by domestic/be erroneous in our esteem, by their giving such proofs of 
ht fowls, and mice, than the millet. I am certain I am feelingly alive to all the distresses of|their love of truth, and freedom from prejudice. 
Y : that either family, would leave corn or wheat,! animated creation ; but more especially to that|/By adopting the opposite course, they become 
4 to feed upon it ” noble animal a horse. It is to his subjection, and|guilty of intentional traud on the public. R. 
ber “] feel interested in the other subject of your||abour, our farmers owe their rich and luxuri- canceled 
of note. These destroy ers ot our fish, whilst en- ant crops, the pleasure ot being whirled about PUBLISHED’ IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR=- 
a tangled in the net, are enemies of recent appear-|in their carriages, the graces of horsemanship, : DER OF THE STATE 
’ ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ “ro * « # ° rear . pA The ‘ 
n; Fy os Pegged ponaton 7 oe oe yee — high entertainment of well matched _ A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
ay & a ita . : “ ’ ; , P livered trom Pig Point Inspection Warehouse, du- 
3 neage, little actual benefit will result to the} From all these considerations I naturally infer ring the quarter, commencing the fifth day of 
he é fisherman. Like other tiny pests, they are too/that relieving such an useful creature, would|(ctober eighteen hundred vie fe nt Mies 
= 4 powerful in the aggregate, to be eiuded, or de /result in benefitting man, and would impart|ang ending the fifth day of Jan ge. hteen 
< & stroyed. 1 will write very soon, to a neighbour|pjeasure to him in the exercise ot that tinder-|hundred and twenty-four y ee we 
ust & who was first to detect, and complain of their/ness and humanity, God has for wise purposes, — 
me ‘ unkindness, to drown some of them in spirit, and implante in his nature. Domestic | “or aa ‘oa Keir Total 
aod imprison others, giving them the sole comfortof; Qn travelling throug! one quarter of Kentuc- —- state, | epected. ef 
~~ their own salt water. It is almost certain, that ky, I was informed by a respectable and weai-| Number in- 
cult you will have a view of them, ina state so ac-/thy farmer, the “ Hounder,” was cured by rub-;  spected. | 154 | | 154 
und tive, and with eyes so clear, as to convince you,|/bing the hoofs, and pastcrns of the aiflicted)| Ngmbperde- oe 
wr that they canbe mischievous.” creature with spirits oi turpentine, and also,! jivered 232 | | 232 
led “J enclose some seed, from grapes which/rubbing it over his nose, at the same time. a : ant —— — 
ings grew on the side of aswamp, entirely open to,] 1] saw lately a paragraph in the National In GASSAWAY PINDELL, Inspector. 
the and a lttle more than a mile distant from the telligencer, describing a disease in cattle, in TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, Jan. 13, 1824. 
ht} Atlantic. I could aw. something of the beauty of/ Montgomery (County, Md. or else where, and} 7y1¢ Copy from the original report on file in 
patie the vine, branching within a foot of the ground,}describing its mode oi attack, this office ; 
‘sist and covering the tops ot three oaks, of moderate} Some fine horned cattle have been afflicted in ’ . 
_ & height ; but, my object is, toput you in posses-/the same manner in this neighbourhood, and B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
use & sion of the seeds of a grape, which certainly|~very remedy tried, has failed of curing them , 
the contain more saccharyne matter, than any of the] of the visitation and violence with which they}.. A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
neh § natives which I have ever seen. I was awarelare seized, and death only had power to quict livered from Queen Anne Inspection Warehouse, 
rood fF that I should not be at home, for cuttings. them. during the quarter, commencing on the sixth 
ol Your’s truly, After investigating every obvious cause, it has|4ay of October, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
sses JOHN S. SPENCE. |been found out to acer‘ainty (I am creditably three, and ending on the fifth day of January, 
vady ; Joun S. Skinner, Esa.” informed) that feeuing cattle with cut up corn, |®! ghteen hundred and twenty-four. 
hain § aemininn with fogs in the same pen, or pasture, com- Domestic | Crewtanot| Reon | ¢ 
Ty oe * The Editor had been informed by Major} municates the disease. { will give you no philo- growth or this | spected. Total. 
agh- : Prideaux of the Maryland Executive, that with |sophical reasons on the subject; you can exa Humber in- 
aS in a few years past a singular species of insects,}mine he pro’s and con’s at your leisure. 1 hasten . pemasrtnel 40 | | 40 
now & or vermin, had appeared in the waters onthe sea|to let you know the fact; pernaps the hints I]. °P©C*: _| 
ngel F board of Worcester county; which, entering by|have given, may in some way be serviceable. Numberde-| 499 | | 180 
it 1S the mouth, in great numbers, thoroughly devours} ‘ Procrastination” is a great evil, and from livered. 
aid : ee om. which they find —_o _ gills in}some reason I cannot now explain, perhaps dif- WELLS & TYLER, Inspectors. 
aay e gill nets; but whatis remarkable, they do not]fidence, or some other feeling had a part in it; . ‘ 
DANG break the skin; so that though not a ra art of}but however, or whatever it may te I have Tasasuav Orvice, ANNAPOLIS, Jan. 13, 1824. 
ree the interior remains, except the bone, the skin]delayed longer than I ought, sending this com |. True Copy, from the original refiort on file 
that being filled with water, has the appearance of|munication. | Your friend, respectfully, in this office. 
pes being a plump fine fish, until taken up, it is found . B. D. B. HARWOOD, Tr. W,5S. Md. 
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A report of the tobacco inspected at and de 
livered from Nottingham Inspection W arehouse 
commencing on the first day of October, eigh 
teen hundred and twenty three, and ending on 
the. thirty-first day of December, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-three. 
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growth. poe spected. 
Number in- 76 | 6 
spected. ee 
Number de- 261 261 
livered. 




















BADEN & BOSWELL, Inspectors. 
Treasury Orrice, ANNAPOLIS, Jan. 6, 1824. 
true Copy, from the original report on file 
in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
——<=—$  "/”=_ = 


Lost hours.—One person mses in the morning 
at half past nine, another at six. If each live 
to be fifty years old, the one will have enjoyed- 
ed sixty-three thousand eight hundred and se- 
venty-tive hours, or ¢wo thousand six hundred 
and sixty-one days more than the other. Let 
us suppose, that there are throughout Great 
Britain, one million five hundred thousand per- 
sons who rise at a quarter past nine, or dater. 
Of these, perhaps, nine hundred and fifty thou- 
sand would, if they rose at six, be usefully 
employed. At this rate, fifty-six thousand three 
hundred and forty-six millhons, eight hundred 
and seventy-five thousand hours, or six millions 
four hundred and thirty-two thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-two years of individual improve- 
ment are lost to society every half century.— 
This is supposing, that these nine hundred and 
fitty thousand get up at a quarter past nine, 
whereas thousands do not leave their beds till 
eleven or twelve. 


All this time is uninterrupted day, and com- 
posed of hours in which the intellect is far cleare 
er and more fit for study, than the rest of the 
day. 

It must be remembered, too, that nothing 
conduces more to health, and consequently to 
longevity, than early rising. 

Suppose, out of the above number of per- 
sous, five hundred thousand should live four 
years longer than they otherwise would have 
done, viz. fifty four years instead of fifty ; ac- 
cording to the ratio above, here are fwo millions 
more years of actual existence utterly wasted. 





By a letter from a respectable citizen of New 
Jersey, dated the 25d December, we learn, that 
a manufactory for converting iron into steel, 
has recently been commenced in that city, 
which produces as good, as firm and as beau- 
tiful sicel as any imported from E.ngland or 
Germany, and that too from Morris county iron. 
The best of Russia, Swedes and Morris have 
all been tried and all are good, but the latter 
is found superior to any other, from the trials 
which have been made of it in sundry edged 
tools. I am persuaded no cast steel, ever im- 
ported from Great Britain, excels it for the 
firmest and finest instruments. We regard this 
manufacture as one of incalculable value to the 
United States. All our edge tools, hammers, 
cutlery, &c. &c. depend upon good steel. We 
do not yet manufactere iron, as it ought tobe 
manufactured, but we trust we soon shall. For 


the huncredth time we repeat—ujfion COAL and 
IRON we must found the greatness of Penn- 
sylvania. 





Pedestrianism—The match against time, for 
which Capt. Parker, of Hothersall Hall, in this 
neighbourhood, has been a short time in training, 
was, on Tuesday se’night, decided near Buxton. 
Captain ‘R. (as our readers will recollect) under 
took for a considerable wager ; to walk seven 
miles in ove hour, ‘The almost seeming impos- 
sibidility thac he would be able to accomplish 
so long a distance in so short a time, made the 
odds run high against him. Confident, however, 
in his capability to perform the task, he took 
the odds toa considerable amount, and on Tues 
day se’night he commenced the match at the 
second mile-stone from Buxton, on the Manches- 
ter road, walking seven miles (which had pre- 
viously been measured by an eminent surveyor) 
right a head, and completed the distance one 
minute 26 seconds within the time—the great- 
est feat on record.—The following is the time 
each mile was walked in by Capt. Parker: 

1st mile in 7 minutes 52 seconds. 





2d 7 54 
3d 8 15 
4th 8 32 
5th 8 36 
6th 8 45 
7th 8 40 

58 34 





FROM THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL. 


JONATHAN’S VisiT TO THE COTTON 
FACTORIES. 
Dic you ever go down to Pawtucket ? 
Good Lord! what a buzzing it makes! 
Like fifty live crabs in a bucket! 
What a darn’d sight o’ cotton it takes! 


What a whirling and splashing! I never 
Did see such a racket afore ! 

An’ then, that ’are up and down river, 
My stars! how the water does roar! 


By George! what a nation 0’ spindles, 
An’ millwheelsall whirling around, 
Some on ’em in garrets 0’ houses, 
An’ some on ’em down under ground. 


One fact’ry, I vow, ’tis asmasher ! 
*Tis pretty near flat on the top, 
You might put our house here right on it, 
An’ Uncle Sam’s saw-mill an’ shop ! 


I walk’d round awhile, and went in it, 
Then, whew ! what a terrible buzz! 

I swagger ! twas more than a minute ! 
Before I could tell where I was! 


Confound it. You never could hear there, 
A body might stand still and baw! ! 

I believe that you might stay a year there 
An’ find something new after all ! 


I snore ! why it does beat all nater ! 
Such oceans o’ pickersand reels! — 

My conscience ! how can they contrive it ! 
To tend all them spindles and wheels? 


An’ then, such great piles 0’ spun cotton ! 
As big as acommon sized mow ! 

By jings ! if my eyes had’nt seen it, 
I would’nt believe it, I swow. 


eel 
— — 


Ba.LTimorE, Fripay, January 30, 1824, 

















Very little business transacting at this season, 
and consequently we have no alterations to make 
in our quotations of last week.—We publish a 
statement of the latest prices of cotton in the 
Liverpool market: 


| 


LIVERPOOL, Dec. 2. 
Cotton —39,216 bags have been imported in 
November 1823, viz. from Charleston 3187— 
same month 1822, 3919; Savannah 930, do 749; 
other ports in America 10,913, do. 2691; New 
Orleans 1636, do. 1156. 

Import the first eleven months, 1823, viz. from 
Charleston 93,351—in 1822, 76,992; Savannah 
91,255, do. 76,194; other perts of America 
103,536, do. 71,987; New Orleans 102,892, do. 
56,626. 

The total supply of Cotton to this port exceeds 
that of the first eleven months of 1822, by 87,588 
bags; the increase from America is 109,215, and 
trom the East Indies 5764, whilst there is ade- 
crease from the Brazils and Portugal of 20,708, 
and from Demerara and the West Indies of 
6683 bags. 


—————— 


December 6. 

The total sales in the course of the week have 
been 8000 bags of which 6300 are American cot- 
tons. Our import amounts to 7800 bagsof which 
4700 are from the United States. 
Our public sale at auction yesterday, was 
composed of about 1300 Orleans, 600 Sea Islands, 
800 Uplands, 500 Alabamas, and 100 Bahamas. 
There was a good attendance of dealers and 
spinners, and every description of American 
cotton offered was sold. 
The Upland, Orleans and Alabamas, at 4d. 
to jd. lower than last week, especially middle 
and lower qualities. 
The Sea Islands of common quality, and 
stained, went at a reduction of jd. to 1d. and 
good to fine 14d. and in many brands consider- 
ably more from the former nominal rates; for 
the cottons have been so much neglected of tate 
that we have scureely a guide to go by. The 
prices of these have been of late gradually low- 
ering to those of common qualities, which it is 
generally understood arises from the great im- 
provement in machinery, enabling spinners to 
make common cotton serve where good were 
formerly required. 
Manchester Dec, 2.—* Referring to my lines 
of 24th November. I have only to say you must not 
shift any Uplands but at the lowest prices of last 
season, nor any good clean sound Sea Islands 
that shall exceed lid. per lb. laid down in Li- 
verpool.” 
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AGRIC ULTURE. _ 


coming apparent, other societies were formed ; 





“AN ADDRESS 


TO THK HAMPSHIRE, FRANKLIN AND HAMPDEN throughout Europe. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, NORTHAMPTON, 
MASS, OCT. 23, 1823, BY I. C. BATES, ESQ, 





and now they are established throughout Great 
Britain, France and Germany, and indeed 
All that is granted by this 
Commonwealth, and the several states combined, 
for the encouragement of agriculture, is abso 
lutely nothing compared with what is done by 


At a meeting of the Hampshire, Franklin and|Fyance for a single national establishment, and 


ampton, Qctober 23, 18253. 


Hampden Agricultural Society held at North-|that too in a land of vines and olives. 


Experi 
ence therefore, has settled this question ; expe- 


On motion, resolved, That the PRESIDENT,|rience in different countries ; under great diver- 


and the Hon JosEPpH StRONG be a committee to|gity of forms. 


return the thanks of this Society to Isaac C 


It is not too much to say, we 
‘thave the judgment of mankind in our favour; 


Bates, Esq. for his excellent discourse this day jnot upon a subject remote from observation and 
delivered, and to request of him a copy for the|difficult ef research, but full in the public eye, 


press. 
Attest, 
DANIEL STEBINS, Secretary 


Isaac C. Bates, Esq. 


Sir—On behalf of the Hampshire, Franklin 


dustry has collected for the occasion, are ai your 
service. 

We find ourselves here, gentlemen, dependent 
upon four elements. What the industry of man 
cannot accomplish for him, the benignity of Pro- 
vidence has furnished ready fitted for use. The 
air, fire and water, essential as they are to our 
existence, are without price, and never, except 
in connexion with something else, become the 
subject of price. Of universal use, they are of 
universal enjoyment. 

But the earth, from which we derive our sub- 
sistence, or by the agency of whick we make the 
other elements subservient to the same purpose, 





‘|prospective calculator to avail, against this mass 
of practical evidence, which near a century has 
accumulated ? If the only effect of our act of 
incorporation were to bring together once a year, 


and Hampden Agricultural Society, we beg leave|/the gentlemen whom I now have the honor to 


to present to you their thanks for your learned|address ; awakening their attention to what has 
and excellent Address celivered before the Socie-|been done and what is doing ; leading them to 


ty on the 23d inst. and we are instructed respect 

fully to solicit the favour of a copy for publica 

tion. 

We are, with respect and esteem, 
Your friends and humble servants, 

JOSEPH LYMAN, 
JOSEPH STRONG. 

Northampton, October 24, 1825. 





Northampton, October 24, 1823. 
GENTLEMEN, 


an interchange of views and feelings; animating 
them to enterprise and emulation; I should 
think the society rested upon an unquestionabie 
basis of utility. 

Let it not be imagined, gentlemen, there is 
nothing more to be learned in the arts of life. — 
No obstacle to the march of mind, is more in 
surmountable than the conceit, that we are wise 
enough Itcloses the eye of enquiry and shuts 
out the light of knowledge. ‘True, according 
to the received chronology, this world is about 


The address, a copy of which you do me the/six thousand years old. Yet it was more than 


honor to ask for publication, is submitted, with- 
out apology, to your disposal. 
lam, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
I. C. BATES, 
How. Josrrpu LYMAN, 
Hon. JosErH STRONG. 

IG= The encouragement of household manufac- 
tures isa frrimary object of the Hampshire, Frank- 
lin and Hampden Agricultural Society. Hence 
the female competitors for premiums and ladies 
generally, attend the fiublic exercises on the se- 
cond day. Without the knowledge of this fact, 


some of the allusions in the address, and some of 


the topics of remark, would be deemed inapfipio- 
sile. 

ADDRESS. 
GENTLEMEN, 

We have again assembled undercircumstances 
which are favorable to the views of our society. 
Since the last meeting, the Legislature have con- 
tinued the annual grant for the encouragement of 
Agriculture and Manufactures, for the further 
cerm of five years. And it is worthy of remark, 
that in doing it, they have only executed the 
trust committed to them by the framers and found- 
ers of our constitution and government. It shall 
be the duty of the Legislature, say they, to en- 
courage private societies and public institutions, 
rewards and immunities, for the promotion, | 
among other things, of AGRICULTURE and Ma- 
NUFACTURES. 

It istoo late, I apprehend, to arraign the poli-! 
cy or question the propriety of our agricultural 
associations. If there be any thing worthy of: 
patronage, it is the art upon which ail other arts 
depend; the occupation without which all) 
other occupations are useless. The Dub-| 
lin society, established in 1731, as it was the! 
first in order of time, soit was for a series of! 
years supported by the voluntary contributions 
of its members, until at length, its effects be-| 
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four thousand years before you learned how to 
make a good plough. Cincinnatus talked with 
as much complacency as we do, of “the good. 
old way,” when he was fallowing his land with 
the limb of a tree for his plough beam and a! 
knot to it for his colter and shear ; and the pa- 
triarchs, when they were grinding corn with; 
pestiles. How long since you learned the art of, 
printing—and athousand other arts? How long 


Since you naturalized Dutch clover? 


in vain? 


mechanics. ‘Think you, that in this immense 


lis the subject of property; we call it ours and 
—— by its effects and known by its fruits.—} 
What then ought the conjectural scruple of the! 


attach to it different degrees of value according 
to its quality, situation and condition. When 
lancs were first taken up, they were of no value ; 
and were they as abundant as the air, yielding 
sustenance as spontaneously, they would be of 
no value now ; that is, not the subject of price. 
But for the snpport of the human family, they 
must be cultivated. The supplies they furnish, 
are, therefore, limited. And hence, although 
when our ancestors first established themselves 
upon this river, lands were of little value ; yet 
as population increased and the lands first taken 
into cultivation became insufficient to satisfy the 
demand for their products, it became necessary 
to take into cultivation more land. ‘Those under 
tillage then rose in value, and as each successive 
tract, under the influence of a growing popula- 
tion and an increasing demand, was taken into 
cultivation, the price of those already under 
improvement, continued to rise. Hence it was 
demand for the produce of land, that originally 
gave value to it, and that still regulates the price 
of it. A farm, that yields the interest of one 
thousand dollars, agency and expenses being 
paid, is worth a thousand dollars. If buc the in- 
terest of half the sum, it is worth but ha hie 


‘money, and precisely for the same reason that 


bank stock, which yields six per cent. is worth 
its par value. Now, it is obvious t}at the interest 
which a farm will pay, taking for granted it is 


* . . i . 

since you found out the value of the potato?— ‘cultivated to the best advantage, depends upon 
Since you ‘the price obtained for its produce; and that the 
discovered that your plain lands were not made price depends upon the demand for it. 


Demand, 


Depend upon it, gentlemen, there is therefore, for the produce, reguiates the jfrice, 
a better way than that now in use, in every act of land. 
of field husbandry, and in every operation of this principle hereatter. 


We shall have occasion to make use of 


We not only find ourselves thus located and 


repository in which we live, you have explored, dependent unon our own industry for susistence ; 
the whole of its contents—or any part of them ?;but we find ourselves distributed into classes ; 


> 


The recent discoveries and improvements in the and it will be sufficient for my purpose to say, 
arts and sciences shew, that even now, in this,into LasoreRS, FARMERS, MECHANICS, TRA- 
age of late and fancied maturity, knowledge is,pDERS and PROFESSIONAL Men. And I must 
in its pupilage. I would excite you, therefore,'ask your attention fora moment, to the principles 
to a thinking cultivation of your lands; to atten-|by which their income is governed, with a view 
tive and nice observation. Push your inquiries|to deduce the means by which their condition is 
to the extent of your capacity, and your experi |to be improved. 

ments asfar asa prudent economy will permit ;; The ciass of Laborers I intend, comprises 
and make no other use of “the good old way,”|those of ordinary skill, health and strength, who 
which is often circuitous and often bad, than tojhave a family to maintain. In relation to this 


keep along in it, until you can find a better. I 
hazard the conjecture, that there is now about 
each of your establishments at home, some de 
fect, or misarrangement over which your eye 
has wandered a thousand times without discov- 
ering it. Lxtend the remark to your farms, fen 
ces, tillage and stock ; you will find enough to fix 
your attention, and put in requisition all your 
powers, be they what they may. 

Having thus spoken of our society and attempt 
ed to remove an obstacle to its success, I should 
be glad to present you with something worthy of 
it. The diversified subject of practical husband- 
ry, you better understand than I do; and I have 
neither skill nor disposition to enter upon the de- 
tails of stock. Butthe best fruits, which my in- 

* 








‘ 


class, it is au established law, that the rate of 
wages Cannot rise much above what is requisite 
for their support, according to the custom of the 
place in which they live; nor fall much below it. 

It cannot fall below, because, you perceive at 
once, the race would become extinct; or at least 
that population would be checked and discoura- 
ged, and the number of laborers reduced by 
death, or emigration, so as to bring the rate of 
wages up to the point assumed. 

It cannot rise much above in any given place 
or country, because Jaborers from other places, 
or from abroad, would come in. The rate of 
wages would allure them. The supply thus be- 
coming more abundant, the price would gradual- 
ly fall to the point stated. 
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If there should not be sufficient competition 
to reduce the rate of wages, and it should con 
tinue to rise in spite of this obstacle, there ts 
another, which has all along been resisting, that 
will effectually check it. Itis to be found in the 
adverse interest.of the employer. When wages 
become as high ashe can afford to pay, they can 
rise no higher. This point is the extreme of 
their elevation. And thus the rate of wages 
ranges between these two extremes. And the 
extremes themselvesare not unfrequently nearly 
in contact. They approach and recede as busi- 
ness is productive. Probably at this moment, 
no farmer can afford to pay more than the mini 
mum rate of wages. Indeed, from the mere ef 
fect of competition, it seldom rises higher. 

It is mainly upon this princ:ple you account) 
for the difference between the ordinary wages of, 
aman and a woman. 

You perceive I limit the application of my re- 
marks to laborers with families, because they 
are the nurseries of population, and must there- 
fore be sustained ; to those of ordinary skill, 
health and strength, because they constitute the 








But it is to be remembered, that he is entitled 
to more than the interest of his disbursements, 
for this species of capital will be extinguished 
by his death. Yet this allowance being made, 
the income of the mechanic is still dispropor- 
tionate to that of the laborer; but, inthe num- 
ber of apprentices, there is a Cause in operation, 
that will equalize their profit. 

The Trader is subject to the control of the 
same general principles. He, like the me- 
chanic, must make a profit that shall pay him 
for his apprenticeship and the incident expenses ; 
tor histime and services in.superintending and 
prosecuting his business; for the interest of his 
capital, and as much more as will cover the 
ordinary risk of losses. If he cannot de this, 
no wise man will embark in trade ; and if he 
can do more, enough will, to reduce his pro- 
fit 

The same general law regulates the profes- 
sions. A Lawyer, for instance, must derive an 
income from his profession, that shall refund 
to him the expenses of his education; of his 
library; that shall pay him for his services, 


mass of laborers. It is obvious, therefore, that}and enable him to live as custom and general 
to improve his condition, such a laborer must|propriety require. And his income must rise 
reduce his expenses below the ordinary standard and will rise in proportion to the perplexity, or 
or improve his skill and ability so as tocommand any other undesirable circumstance attending 
more than ordinary wages. the business of his particular pursuit. Other- 
Andhence it is further obvious, that laborers wise, no man, who valued his own comfort, or 
without families, and laborers with, who have consulted his own interest, would engage in it. 
more than ordinary skill, or from any cause, are’ Permit me, as connected with the subject un- 
more than ordinarily useful, may accumulate der consideration, to suggest one among many 
property ; and it not unfrequently happens that reasons, why the salaries of clergymen are 
they emerge from the condition of their early comparatively so low. It is the certainty of sup- 
life and become men of great wealth and res- port. Should the time ever arrive, therefore, 
pectability. when the basis of this contract is to be changed, 
In addition to the income of the laborer, the and the security of a support for /ife lessened, 
Farmer has an income from his farm and stock, salaries will and must rise to cover the risk. 
which constitute his capital, equivalent tothe Thus it is manifest, that the subject of income, 
current rate of interest upon the cash value of which seems to be arbitrary and to operate 
it for the time being. Shouldland produce more capriciously and unequally, is governed by es- 
or even this rate of interest, taxes, agencies and tablished principles; that the income of a man 
repairs deducted, capital would be invested in it, of ordinary talent, health and strength, let 
and land, in consequence of the demand for it, him belong to which of the classes in society he 
would rise in value, until the rate of interest may, is limited, by a law of general efhcacy, to 
should be reduced as much below the current the standards I have named; and that compe- 
interest, as the security of real estate rises tition is the repressing, and the sustentation of 
above personal security. And although the cap- life the reacting, power. ; ; 
italist, who might not be able to superintendhis You perceive that the further a business is 
lands, could not make the investment so advan- removed from competition, the greater will be 
tageously as the husbandman, yet there is a wide the chance of profit This might be illustrated 
field for competition among farmers themselves ; In a_ variety of interesting particulars, The 
and, if lands will produce more than the cur mechanic is further removed than the laborer. 
rent interest, they either have, or can readily Most men can work, bat few comparatively can 
command capital to buy them. So that the in- make a watch. The trader is still further re- 
come of the farmer is very little, if any thing moved. He must not only have skill, but ca- 
more, than the income of the laborer, added to pital. Professional men, still further. Nothing 
the interest of his capital, and seldom falls be- short of a life of a laborious application, aided 
low it% for the number and business of farmers by good natural talents, can insure them success. 
would decrease until the demand for their pro- Hence it is, that here and there an individual, 
duce should raise the profit of their business to possessing great powers and rare attainments, 
the common standard. outstrips all competition, moves in his own 
The income of the Mechanic is that of the sphere, and prescribes his own laws. Suppose 
laborer, and as much more, in the whole, as his every man _coald write the Waverly novels? 
time and expenses in acquiring his trade and the The copy right would not be worth more than 
tools with which he prosecutes it, are worth.— that of Tom Thumb. So in all the mechanic 
It will neither permanently exceed, nor fall arts, he who is skilful beyond others, dictates 
short of this, for the reasons already assigned. his own terms and profits by his own genius. 
At present the wages of a mechanic exceed This principle runs through all the orders and 
this ratio. Take seventy-five cents, as the grades in life, from the youngest domestic of 
average of a laborer’s days work, and one dcl+,our families, to him who directs the industry 
lar and twenty five cents, that of a mechanic, of a farm, shop, or nation. — , . 
it gives to the mechanic a fraction more than the! The conclusion then is, which I wish to im- 
interest of twenty six hundred dollars, above press distinctly upon your minds, that without 
what the laborer receives. Nor do I know extraordinary ¢a/ent, extraordinary indusrry, or 
whether there is much difference between the/ extraordinary economy, no man, with a family, 
eeriainty and regularity of their employment.—/can reasonably expect any thing more than a 





It is plain that the knowledge of his trade and bare living. Those whose estates are already 


premature infitmity, are of course excepted. 
If you have favoured me with your attention, 
you will have perceived that this is but a 
corollary from the principles established. 
_Now, a competency—neither poverty nor 
riches—is essential to our happiness; so essen- 
tial, that he who is married without the pos- 
session or prospect of it is a mad-man; and 
waving all courtesy, the girl that would marry 
him is a fool; and that as well whether he be 
in the possession of it with habits likely to 
dissipate it, as when he is without either the 
possession or prospect of it. There is no weigh- 
ing, hor measuring, nor counting the calami- 
ties Incident to a destitute and embarrassed 
condition. They press upon the breast of a man 
like an incubus; they obstruct the pulsation 
of his heart; they deaden the current of his 
life ; they wither all the beauties, with which 
nature would cheer him by day and fancy be- 
guile him by night; they are the ever present 
messenger of fresh and evil tidings. And nothing 
but the reduction of a father to something less 
than human, or the elevation of him to some- 
thing more, can render such a state supportas 
ble. It is, therefore, one of the highest du- 
ties and ought to be incalculated from the cra- 
dle up, as well upon those who are born to a 
competency, to maintain, as upon those who are 
not, to acquire it; for it is favourable to the 
growth of all the virtues and essential to do- 
mestic comfort. It is the little vase of earth in 
which your flowers and shrubs, that are to or- 
nament and embalm your fire sides and sweet- 
en and cheer the intercourse and sympathies of 
husband, wife and children, are to grow and 
flourish. Is it not then wortha little self-denial, 
the doffing of an extra ribbon, and another and 
another effort to accomplish it? ‘Tell ne, ve 
who can recollect enough of the trifles you have 
thrown away as of nameles importance and for 
which you were not a whit the better, to wrap 
your children warm in flannel, to light up a 
cheerful fire in your own neat and comfortable 
dwellings, to spread your table with abundance 
of wholesome food, and to cheer you, if sick, 
with the prospect that these blessings will con- 
tinue and brighten upon vou, without the aid, 
or at least without the reproof, of charity,— 
tell me, is it not worth an effort ? 

You recollect, that without extraordinary 
talent, industry, or economy we have nothing 
more to expect than a living. While, therefore, 
1 have only time to urge you to IMPROVEMENT, 
without dwelling upon the means; and to re- 
double your Dir 1GENcE, without noticing where- 
in we are remiss; I will detain vou fora mo- 
ment, if you please, upon the subject of Eco- 
NOMY—economy within your houses; econony 
in building them; and economy in one other 
particular. 

_ Economy is to industry, what the memory 
is to the mind—it retains for use. The great 
secret of making estates, lies in this. You have 
only to apply your arithmetic to the operation 
of compound interest, during a moderately long 
life, to be satisfied of this fact. A dollar ex- 
pended at twenty-one, docs not accurately de- 
note the extent ot your loss. You not only lose 
the dollar, but you lose many more, which with- 
out subjecting you to any trouble, it would have 
earned you. You grub upthe measure of wheat 
which is well sown, and in a good soil, and 
which would yield you, not merely one, but 
an annual, and a perpetually increasing crop. 
Extend the application of this remark to your 
expenses for dress, furniture and equipage, 
and indeed to your business and methods of 
conducting it, you will find various particulars 





the tools of his occupation, cannot cost this sum, |sufficient to meet the demands of old age, or 





in which savings may be made, trifling in them- 
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e lves I admit, but in their results, wealth 


Throw ina few ten dollar hats, ye who have 
your estates to make and.» who would vault the 
stars without wing or trumpet; throw ina few 
pair of five dollar boots; a few watches—a most 


abundant article'—to say nothing of their ap 


pendages, or indications, which have involved 
in such uncertainty, the business of metallic 
research—throw in a few other superfluous com- 
modities, ii the gallery will permit, and if not, 
You will have a collection di- 
rectly, which, without any other magic than 


throw them in. 


that of alittle patience, will make you an es 
tate. 


However, it is more to my purpose to sug- 
gest, that negligence, in the department of a 


house-wife, will either make, or keep, her hus- 
band poor, 


condition, against this silent and ceaseless cor- 
rosion at the heart. 


sea. li a man, theretore, has a slatternly wite, 
itis allover with him. ‘The weird sisters may 
wind up his destiny as soon as they please. 

Entering upon life, a young man, with some 
thing before haud, builds a large hous, It is 
then to be turnished. By this time, all he is 
worth aud his wife too and perhaps something 
more, is invested in it. Fences and out-build 
ings must correspond. Repairs must be made 
as occasiou may reguire. ‘laxes must be paid. 
Furniture replenished as fashion varies. And, 
with such a fine establishment, there would be 
nO resisting the temptation to shew it frequently 
to one’s friends. Now | affirm, that at the age 
of fitty, if instead ot building, he had hired, or 
limited his accgmmodations strictly to his wants, 
the capital he would have saved and the profit 
upon that capital, would have amounted toa 
handsome estate. But suppose he has been able 
to maintain and educate his family. When he 
makes his will, he gives his homestead to his 
favorite son, and, to make his children equal, 
charges him with the payment of legacies to 
the others. ‘hus the son begins life, with an 
accumulation of debt upon him, and, in the issue, 
sinks under it. (so where you will, the eye 
meets with a succession of large houses, in 
every stage of dilapidation from broken win- 
dows, to falling sheds, and prostrate walls. And, 
what is singularly characteristic, we build for 
the summer; so that in order to keep cool, one 
third of the year, we have full employment, the 
other two thirds, to keep warm. A different 
practice would have put anew face upon New 
England. But who would live in a little hutch 
of a place! isthe general objection, and away 
goes all a man’s philosophy on the subject. 

The other particular, upon which | promised 
aremark, although too important to be passed 
in silence, yet, as it has been the subject of 
comment by my predecessors, I shall be ex- 
cused if I only notice; for, if the certain 
consequence of ruin to health, to character, to 
fortune, to family, and, if you choose to look 
beyond, the career of ruin onward ; if to a man 
who admits the truth of these realities, and 
feels them too, and witha sensibility that mad 
dens to mental torture, and deepens to antici- 
pated hell, these living images appeal in vain, 
what think you words can do! h, there is 
aot in nature, an object more to be commiser- 
ated, than an intemperate man, thus. bound 
down and chained to his destiny by this tyrant 
habit. He is in the condition of Laocoon, in : he 
folds of two enormous serpents; and what 


No providence nor exertions of a 
Man can sustain his fannly and improve their 


lt is the perpetual drop- 
ping, that will wear the marble and exhaust a 


The important, practical inquiry, therefore, 
returns upon us; can any thing be done to im- 
prove our market ? 

If we all become farmers, the effect will be, 
an increase of supply, and a diminution of de- 
mand. 

I know of but one answer to the inquiry, 
and of but one expedient that promises to be 
effective —We must manufacture, so far as we 
are able, the products that come to us, in mil- 
lions sterling, from other countries. I am 
aware that the public journals, with but few 
exceptions ; the periodical works ot the day ; 
and the notes of American editors and publish- 
ers, appended to every work upon political 
economy that passes through their hands; to 
say nothing of the prejudices and feelings of 
the people on the subject; all maintain, that 
this is not for the interest of the farmer. Their 
position is, that he ought to buy his coat, where 
he can get it cheapest. ‘The position contains a 
truth ; but in its afplication, it is false, and in 
airy castles of other days must crumble, and this lies a deception which has not been with- 
estates must be made, if at all, by long con-,out its effect. 
tinued, well directed industry, and universal, ladmit, that as between two American manu- 
rigid economy. I however dismiss the topic, facturers, other things being equal, you ought 
for it is in vain to expect a general improve-'to buy of him who sells the cheapest. This is 
ment, against the influence of your poor laws. the truth. But, as between an American, and 
They are a direct bounty upon indolence anda foreign manufacturer, you ought not to buy 
extravagance.’ If provision were to be made, of the foreigner, even if he sell the cheapest. 
for the very purpose of encouraging these posi- This is the falsehood ; and this position I am 
tive evils, 1 know not how it could be done to sustain. 
more effectuaily than it has been done. You; Letus suppose that we were to manufacture the 
take from men the motive to exertion, when article of broadcloth, to the extent of our wants. 
you provide for their support without it. If —Capital and industry must, of course, embark 
‘either the indolent, or the extravagant, had to'in the new business. That capital must have 
|depend upon their own exertions for subsistence, the means by which to operate—mill seats, 
jane not upon their more industrious and pru- buildings, machinery, raw materials, laborers. 
} 


.}8istless monsters that wring the father to death 
—cembrace his children also. Is it not an 
object worthy of this society, of the combined 
effort of this society, to see if something can- 
not be done to stay the progress of this appal- 
ling evil? If you cannot extinguish the fire, 
may you not countermine and counteract it, so 
that when the materials upon which it feeds are 
consumed, it shall go out? But, at present, it 
is bursting every barrier and kindling along the 
whole line of life. 

Upon this subject of economy, a wide field is 
open tor remark. The facility with which mo- 
ney was made, during the war in Europe, has 
entailed upon the country generally, habits 
both of thinking and acting, that leave it still 
questionable, whether, in the end, we shall gain, 
or lose by it. Andthe rage of speculation in 
lands, seems to have connected itself, in its in- 
fluence, like an evil star, with the generation 
then coming into being. But feel, think and 
act as we may, the time has come when the 








dent fellow citizens; if there was neither bed!That industry must have the means of subsist- 
nor board spread for them by public law; they ence. The effect then will be, tocreate an addi- 
would have at least enough of the instinct of; tional demand for the capital and industry that re- 
animals about them to make some provision for|main, and, consequently and necessarily, to give 
themselves. Those, who are in want from|a larger profit. As the produce of land rises, 
misfortune, or infirmity, have an interest in! land itself will rise, and every thing, upon which 
the sympathies of the heart of every man,'the increased demand bears, will rise. Although 
upon which they can draw, at pleasure, tothe |the farmer now makes, for illustration say, dou- 
extent of their need, and confer a favor, while ble the money he did betore, twelve per cent. in- 
they receive an obligation. But at present, they! stead of six, yet the capital and industry thus 
are like debtors in the company of felons. embarked, cannot return to be invested in lands, 
I have said, that the income of the common|because lands are worth double the money they 
laborer does not ordinarily exceed the expen-| were before. The capital, therefore, will continue, 
ses of his family ; nor that of the farmer the/and the profit of the new business will be gradual- 
interest upon the current cash value of his ca-|ly reduced by corrivalry to the common standard, 
pital, added to the income of the laborer. But/or, as commonly happens at first, to something 
when demand for labor is abundant and the/below it; but at that point it setties. This is the 
supply limited, wages wil] rise to the highest | way, in which the new capital and industry will 
price the employer can afford to pay., And{affect you. Look for a moment to theertent. 
when the demand for tke produce of land is} An hundred thousand laborers, converted into 
steady and increasing, lands will rise in vaiue!soldiers, not only create a demand to the extent 
and to an indefinite extent. These points have!of their own wants, but of two or three hundred 
been established. The same remark will apply thousand more, whom their labor supplied. The 
generally ; for improvement, in any one branch, manufacture of broadcloth merely, would give 
of productive industry, affects beneficially the new employment to a multitude of men, women 
whole community. land children. It would call into being a variety 
The question then is, and a question worthy'of new crops, such as woad, rape-seed, teasles, 
of your consideration, addressing-itseif to a vi- &c. It would introduce into your pastures ano- 
tal interest of New England, how are we ¢o ther variety of stock—the fine wool sheep; and 
increase the value of our lands? or, which is| when you :«collect that about two million pounds 


the same thing in other words, how are we 
to improve our market ? 

You have looked at home and abroad for a 
succession of years. Your merchants have ex- 
plored every sea and port; and you have no 
reason to expect an improvement in your ex- 
ternal commerce, for it rests upon the basis of 
general reciprocity, We know not what new 
channels of commerce may be opened, nor what 





heightens the horror of the conception and 
ishes, the analogy, the same complicated 


wreathes. of the strong and poisonous and re-jcalculation can be made, nor reliance placed. 


mines. of wealth explored. These are among 
the contingencies of the future, upon which no 





of wool, costing little less than two million d: Nars, 
were imported during the last year, you will form 
some conception of the value of this article. It 
would create engineers and machinists, and fur- 
nish extensively new employment to smiths, 
joiners, carpenters, and mechanics of all kinds. 
But instead of broadcloth merely, suppose we 
were to manufacture the endless variety of pro- 
ducts, for which we are now dependent upon the 
workshops of Europe. Would it not give a new 
impulse to industry! Would it not create a new 
demand for produce! And it would be contra- 
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dicting a law of nature to say, that lands would 
not rise in consequence. 

We are, however, not left to speculation 
upon this sudject. We have the demonstration 
of experience, as well as the conclusions of 
reason. Go to Waitham, to Providence, to 
Munson, to Southwick—go into the vicinity of 
any manufacturing establishment,—Col. Shep- 
herd’s of this town, for example—a prominent 
case to illustrate and establish, not only the 
truth of the position assumed, but co shew 
what individual enterprise, skill and perse 
verance, are able to accomplish,—and open 
your eyes, and the proof will enter. 

If we continue to buy the manufactures of 
other countries, we must continue to sell at 
present, or more reduced, prices. But, if we 
manufacture ourselves and pay more for what 
weconsume, we shall be indemnified in the ad 
vance of produce, rise of land, and general 
improvement of the market. Ask a gentleman 


to work it, it is our own folly, or something 
worse. 

But I answer further. It is admitted, and by 
those who resist an increase of duties, that the 
existing factories are profitable to the country. 
Yet, but for the exc/usion of British goods, by 
the declaration of war, there would not have 
been a spindle in operation to this day. 

I answer further. The arguments against an 
increase of duties, go, with a concentration of all 
their force, to shew, that there should be no 
duties at all. 

I answer still further, and my appeal is to this 
society. You patronise household manufactures 
and encourage them by your rewards. You do 
right. But upon what. principle is it, that the 
labor of a girl, that turns a single spindle, can 
be productive, and the labor of another, that 
turns one hundred, the reverse? There is the 
expense of the machinery! ‘True, and there is 
the saving of the wages and board of nincty- 
from Springfield, whether he had better pay|nine persons. And not only so; while the la- 
ten dollars for his musket, with the resulting|bor of one hundred persons is (hus despatched 
benefit of the armory, taking into the account,/by one, the uinety nine are ail at liberty, and 
not only its influence upon his shop, but upon|¢ach of them can do as much work, in the same 
his produce and lands,—or eight, for one from) way, as the individual spinster. It the one de- 
the tower of London, without it? And yet the|serves patronage, theretore, I leave it tor you 
position would be as tenable in relation to him/to Jetermine, whether the other 1s not enutled 
as jt is in relationtothe farmer. lt wou!d be|to protection? but the master of a fauily, it he 
as much for his interest to buy his gun, where cannot sell, can consume; tue manufacture: 
he can get it cheapest, as for the farmer, to however, must sell, or his business must cease, 
buy his coat. !And, therefore, a wise government will enable 

F tave presented you with but one view of/him to do it—not for his own sake merely, but 
this subject; but in relation to the farming for the good of the great fraternity; or, if you 
interest, it is in my apprehension decisive. How picase, of the tamily. F ‘ 
then is the object to be accomplished ? , lhe balance of trade, as it respects England, 

Manufacturers, at present, having large ca- is against us; but the conclusion, that therefore 
pital and able to hold their goods, continue it is a losing trade, 1s demied. Without stopping 
their business. But there are no new establish-/to trace the arguments in their windings, or con- 
ments, unless it may be in the manufacture of;tending that the custom house returns indicate 
cotton. There can be none. Capital will not'the exact truth on this subject, or controvert- 
be embarked, unless sales are regular. ‘There |ing the position, that it does not toliow, of course, 
ean be no regularity, nor certainty of sale, while that itisa losing trade; yet itis quite apparent 
the market is left to fluctuate under the une-/that an individual may purchase and consume 





qual importation of British goods, which are 
more or less, according to many causes alike 
beyond our apprehension, or control. Who 
could have anticipated, that, in imitation of the 
satinett into which our coarse wool is wrought, 
such quantities of goods would have been thrown 
into market and sold at less than sterling cost, 
as nearly to annihilate, at least for a time, this 
valuable branch of our domestic industry and 
reduce the growth of the raw material to a lo 
sing business? You might as well expect a man, 
not a Knight of Malta, but a sergeant of the 
guard here, to list himself for conflict with one 
or twenty, as might Aaffen, he unarmed and 
they in steel, as that an individual, or company 
of individuals, should attempt, under existing 
circumstances, to rival Great Britain in the bu- 
siness of manufacturing. Sales are fair and 
yvompt to-day; to morrow, a ware-house of 
Landen is emptied in the streets of Boston. 
The manufactarer will hold his goods, if he can ; 
if not, he must sacrifice them; and in either 
event, sustain loss, 

Let the government, therefore, give birth and 
protection to manufactures, bv increasing the 
duties on importations, cautiously and prudently, 
but to the needful extent. Practice will soon 
perfect skill; competition, reduce prices; and 
the advance of the consumer return to him, in 
another form, with rich commissions. 

But the commercial theory is, ‘“‘ let manufac- 
tures alone,—it profitable, they need no pro. 
tection ; if otherwise, they do not deserve it.” 

1 have already replied to this assumption. I 
have no disposition to retort it. The mine is 
rich. It is ours. If we permit other nations 


|more than he can pay for. A nation may do the 
‘same. And an indiviaual does it, when the 
‘amount ot his purchases and consumption, fora 
‘given time, exceeds the spare product of his 
industry and capital, supposed to constitute his 
means, for the same time. A nation does it, 
lunder like circumstances. When an individval 
\mortgages his estate, or parts with vested and 
| productive property, to the trader, his cond- 
,tion is obvious. What means then, permit me 
to inquire, the almost unlimited transmission ot 
lstock, both bank and national, to England? 
| When the day of reckoning and payment comes, 
‘let the guardians of the public credit look to it, 
that its pillars do not tremble. iaies 

It is not two hundred years since Great Britain 
imported her broadcioths from Belgium, and not 
one hundred since she derived her cottou goods 
from Germany. Had she acted upon the prio- 
ciples which we oppose, she would not have 
sold a yard of either, even in her own market, 
to this time, while now she supplies half the 
world with both. But, instead of leaving manu 
factures to originate and protect themselves, she 
originated them, by prohibitory and protecting 
duties. In the time of Elizabeth, we find the 
great Bacon, vehement, in protesting against the 
importation of foreign products, on account of 
the national dependence and poverty which it 
involved. To this day the ports of Great Britain 
are closed against the introduction of a single 
manufactured article, which British industry and 
British capital can make. No sooner did our 
straw-braid find its way into London, than a 
petition went to Parliament .for an act of exclu- 
sion. 








Suppose the tables reversed and that we could 
undersell Great Britain, in her own market.— 
Would she permitit ? She would sacrince her 
manufacturing capital, it wili be said. I say 
imore. She would not only sacrifice that, but her 
agricultural capital with it. 

lt may be for the interest of the merchant, 
that importation should be free, and consumption 
tothe extent of our abilityto pay. ‘Che more he 
isells, the greater his profit. But it is not for the 
jimterest of the farmer, nor of the country. It 
will pave your commercial cities with gold, but 
‘it will fll your towns with beggars. I say this, 
* not that | love Cwsar less, but that I love Rome 
more.” ‘The agricultural interest, in connexion 
with commerce merely, never did become rich, 
and never will, and never can. Its capital is too 
limited; its products too bulky; its market too 
remote. What makes an acre of cabbages in 
the vicinity of Bostop, worth ten acres of corn 
in the country ? Or an acre of land, for mere 
tillage, worth an hundred dollars there, that 
would not be worth ten here? The demand 
must be brought hometoyou. The country must 
be filled with activity and industry, not of the 
plough and spade merely ; but of the spindle and 
loom ; the forge and hammer, and all the busy 
machinery of the manufacturing process. It is 
this, and this only, that can make you rich.— 
The principles, that govern your income, shew 
that it cannot be otherwise. And your innumer- 
able mill-seats and the abundance of your water 
power, are an indication of nature, and a pledge 
too, that you may become rich in this way. 

BuT THE PRICE OF LABOR!—Sell your wheat 
for two shillings and six pence by the bushel, and 
you may hire labor for a shilling. Neminal va- 
Jues are of no importance. Aelative value is the 
only thing material. 

BUT THE REVENUE—THE SUPPORT OF GOVERN- 
MENT!—Il am aware that when you buy a coat, 
yOu pay atax. One part of the price goes for 
the support of government ; the other to pay tor 
But lanswer—pay directly, what you 
now pay indirectly, and what you pay, with a 
triple profit, as well upoa that part of the cost 
of your coat which is tax, as that which is cloth ; 
one to tle importer, one to the retailer, and a 
third to the intermediate merchant. 

Phe government that appeals to the under- 
standing and consults the interests of the people, 
will never lack resources while any remain. 

1 would venture to inguire then, whether, since 
British ships have contrived to find employment, 
and British merchants to make fortunes, and 
British subjects to accumulate a fund in the 
hands of government, to the unexampled amount 
of their national debt, notwithstanding an atso- 
lute exclusion of foreign manufactures, our com- 
mercial and mercantile interests—distinguished 
as our merchants are for enterprise—may not, 
possibly, survive a more limited importation of 
them? 

Increase of population and consequent demand 
for produce, originally gave, and still give, va- 
lue to land. How injurious, therefore, to New 
England has been the emigration to the west- 
ward! The magic that has reared the towns 
and villages in that part of the country, has 
been your citizens and your capital, under the 
double influence of increased exertion and _ in- 
creased economy, the prevalent virtues of a new 
settlement. I know that, politically, some ad- 
vantages may accrue from a New England popu- 
lation there, and I by no means wish ill to those 
of our friends who are interested in the iands 
there, but, to the same extent as emigration 
prevails, the value of property is reduced here, 
to say nothing of the loss of capital and of men— 
the most valuable of allcapital. It is this, among 
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other causes, that has left farms upon the hills 
without tenants, without purchasers, and with- 
out price. Bleeding at every vein, for a succes- 
sion of years, will reduce any subject to deple- 
tion. The way to restore health and soundness, 
in such a case, is to cut the ligatures and stanch 
the blood. 

The bounties of Providence are distributed with 
more impartiality than we imagine. Wherever 
a privilege is given, or hardship imposed, an 
equivalent is exacted, or conferred. Our hills 
are rough ; but the business of grazing affords 
leisure to farmers, for the very purpose of ena- 
bling them to subdue the rebellious character of 
the soil. Our river lands are productive ; but 
the price of them is comparatively high, and, 
without yielding the proprietor a better return 
than the hills for the interest of his money, they 
exact of him more labor. With industry and 
economy, the necessity of which is a blessing, 
we can all live, and in the Arcadia of the wes- 
tern world, they are not exempt trom the com- 
mon lot. At certain points of remove, deformi- 
ties disappear in the indistinctness, or blend in 
the light, ot the landscape. For more reasons 
than I have time toassign New ENGLAND isthe 
place in which to live and to die, — 

The classification of men in society is not ar- 
bitrary, but grows out of the nature of things— 
You may as weil, therefore, attempt to change 
the immutable principles upon which society is 
founded, as to change the organization of it in 
this particular. You cannot do the one, without 
the other. Each department of industry, wheth- 
er intellectual or corporeal, is filled, because 
there is something in it fo be dene, by which 
subsistence, or distinction, or both may be gained. 
This diversity of occupation forms classes, ail 
governed by the same motive, aud posting, with 
what ability they have, to the same results.— 
Were you to take the fabric of the social state 
to pieces, therefore, it would make itself up 
again in the sanve general form. As in every 


character so in very class, there are blemishes|heights and deck himself with the plumes of, 
ucl \glory. , . 
resulis from magniiyins the one and the other.—jdeepest emotions of filial and grateful affection,;mer. 


and defects ; but much of the unhappiness of men 
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occupy and would have adorned any other. You, The ring done is a hard, or bony excresceice, 


meet with others, the circle of whose being is upon the coronet, which sometimes almost 
narrowed to self alone, and whose imagination, surrounds the top of the hoot, occasioned per- 
in its most playful and discursive flights, never) haps, by the iron lock, which has fastened a clog 
ventures beyond it. jor fetter; it also may proceed from no visible 
But as we are all embarked in the same vessel, cause, and is then supposed to be hereditary.— 
the conclusion is, we have storms enough to en- ,However, I have never yet known it effectually 
counter and calamities to endure in this voyage of cured ; the horses supposed to be cured, never 
life, without mingling bitterness in each others) standing sound in work, 
cups, or infusing poison into each others comforts.| A qguitéor or horny quiitor, or whitlow, is alse 
We mar the incomparable beauty of our inheri- situated on the coronet, or, between hair and 


tance, by petty disputes and rivalries among our- 
selves. Run over the map of the world; you 
cannot select a spot more privileged than that 
which you occupy. We wish the patriots of 
South America, of Spain, of Greece, success ; 
because we look forward to the time, when they 
may enjoy what you now possess without limita- 
jtion and may possess without end. But, after 
they shall have gone through the struggle of 
right against wrong, of the people aguinst power, 
they will hardly have improved their condition, 
until, by education and moral culture, they shall 
have formed the mass of population into a race 
of men, capable of understanding their rights, 
as well as able to assert them. ‘True, the con- 
vulsions of the revolution break up the old foun- 
dations of despotism ; lay open the unexplored 
recesses and dormitories and cells of supersti- 
tion; and send the light and air of truth and li- 
berty through the dark domain of many centuries 
of mysterious and terrific power ; and prepare 
the way, by thus rolling their scourge fiercely 
over the earth, for another and a better state of 
things ; yet the time is far distant,-when your 
sun will shine in their firmanent ; when the dews 
of your parochial, religious and civil mstitutions, 
will descend ypon their mountains, and awaken, 
into life, the ‘countless blessings and beauties of 
your freeand happy land. dere you have perfect 
security for life, liberty and property. Here, you 
have equalrightsandequal honors. He who will, 
may run the race and take the garland, or scale the 





I would inspire you, therefore, with the 


‘hoof. Those which I have seen, were immedi- 
ately above the inside quarter; when deeply 
‘seated, they are no otherwise curable, than with 
ithe loss of part of the hoof, whence a seam or 
‘apparent partition, up above the heel, called a 
| fulse quarter. In this latter case, the soundness 
‘of the horse can scarcely ever be depended on 
‘and he is liable to drop down suddenly on his 
‘way, as I have more than once experienced to 
|"), cost. 

The sand-crack is a small cleft on the exter- 
nal surtace of the hoof. No horse ought to work 
a single day with one, because if neglected, or 
aggravated by work, the crack may enlarge, and 
end in a quittor, and false quarter. 

Ot the founder in teet, chest or body, the 
symptoms are so well known, as to need no de- 
scription, Progression seems universally impe- 
ded. The horse bears upon his heeis, and in- 
‘clines backward. Few recover, even if the dis- 
ease be sudden and acute 

Running-thrushes ave a fetid discharge from 
the frog, the aperture of which,in consequence, 
appears moist, the horn perhaps decayed. It 
indicates a strong, full habit, and hard feeding, 
and has been well compared by Bartlet, to the 
copious excretion of sweat trom human feet, 

which it would be dangerous to repel. To talk 
ot curing running thrushes, is merely to amuse. 
Horses much hable to them, will always have 
jtender heels, and should be ridden with bar- 
, shoes, 
Corns, upon horses, bear no analogy with those 
‘upon the human feet ; indeed the term is a misno- 
There are still callous, horny excrescen- 


| 


And it will usually be found, that he whois most|for your pilgrim fathers ;—these are the fruits ces about horses feet, similar enough, in all res- 
) ee oredre ger me: ae 8 
in fault, is most censorivus; and that the same/of their toil; this is the land of their sepulture ;| pects, to human corns, but they are not so dis- 


spirit, which kindles at the renown or elevation|here all your hopes are anchored ;—and | would |tinguished, 
of another, would plant itself upon the crown of/elevate you in adoration to Him who has mani-|Cesar’shorse had proper corns. 


We are to suppose the feet of 
The ailment, 


the arch of both, either by mounting to its height,/fested HimseLF more distinctively, theirs and jin question, is called by the French d/eime, and 


or by levelling it toits capacity. 


There are law-|yours, than to any other people on the earth.— is, properly, a bruised spot or speck upon the 


yers who are the ornaments of their profession ; QO! it is a subject upon which I would dwell, and/sole of the heel, wearing eithera red and blood- 


others who are the disgrace of it. There are 
factors of their country; others who are its 
scourge. There are men of fortune, whose rich- 
es give means to charity and influence to virtue, 
that are the golden spires that glitter upon the 
capitol of society—objects upon which the sun 
loves to shine and trom which to reflect his own 
beams of munificent glory. There are others, 
on whom Providence seems to have smiled and 
around whom to have scattered a profusion of 
temporal blessedness anu all the radiance of tem 
oral honors, who are nevertheless an iron 
te coast, from which a fellow creature, how- 
ever he may have been shipwrecked in the 
storms of lite, however much an object of pity 
and compassion and charity, had better keep off 
and trust himself tothe mercy of the elements— 
a coast upon which there is no life boat, and along 
which the passing mariner, whatever tempests 
may beat upon him and with whatever blackness 
of darkness cover him, never ventures the signal 
of distress a second time I might run through 
all the classes in the circle of society and apply 
the same general remarks to indivi luals of each. 
You meet with farmers and mechanics who are 


‘grow immortal as the theme. 


assigned me. There is a time,—when friends 
must part. 


——a ) 


ADVICE TO YOUNG FARMERS. 


ON THE APPKLATIVES, QUALITIES, HABITS AND 
DEFECTS OF HORSES. 

( Continued frem No. 45, fiage 356, Vol. 5.) 

Vindgalls, improperly so called, are encysted 
tumours, or bags filled w.th a gelatinous fluid or 
jelly, which being pressed from the tendous by 
over weight or exertion, stagnates between the 
joints, and forms for it self those cysts or bags.— 
Their situation upon the pastern joints is well 
known. Some horses are very little subject to 
them, even if hard-worked; others will have 
them before they have done any work at all. If 
not too large, and they feel elastic and disappear 
on rest, they do not render the horse unsound ; 
but if large, and soft to the touch, they become 


But I am admon-jshot, or black appearance, according as it is re- 
men of power and authority, who are the bene- ished that I have passed the limits of the hour) 


cent or otherwise, as we observe of the same ac- 
cident in the human nail. Its most common ori- 
gin is from bad shoeing, and is curable by the 
contrary. I have cured, perfectly, very bad 
corns of two years standing, which never after- 
wards appeared, in the course of years, the 
hack dying in my possession. 

The feet, in general, may be divided into the 
extremes of hard and soit, both of which are 
too frequently met with, I have had two hacks 
with feet of each kind; one of which I rode con- 
stantly nine, the other, occasionally, three or 
four years. For too hard feet I know of no reme- 
dy, except their constantly running abroad, and 
then a fortnight’s work upon the road, will ren- 
der them so feverish and painful, that your 
horse will be crippled; in short, will have the 
appearance of an incipient founder. Over- 
strong and hard hoofs are said to occasion lame- 
ness, by compressing the internal structure of 
the foot. Their appearance is usually high and 
deep, sometimes like ass-hoofs, very hollow, 





exceedingly painful, and the horse soon grows 
lame. The only radical cure is excision, which ! 
I have experienced, and shall describe in its| 





conspicuously worthy, whoadorn the station they 


place. | 


with scarcely any frog; sometimes much con- 
tracted atop by the coronary rings; at others, 
deep, thick, and clubbed, and the horse, though 
sound, goes in a fumbling way. I have, now and 


—— 
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then, seen Welch horses with this last descrip- 
tion of feet, which soon become lame in the 
stable. Sott feet, and low tender heels, may do 
great service throughout, with bar shoes, and 
constant attention. Bred hacks are apt to have 
the feet too small; and often you will find horses, 
with feet of the right black flint colour, and to 
all appearance unexceptionable, and yet they 
will stand no service on the road. 

Aliguando bonus dormitat Homerus, and 1 
think Dr. Bracken’s wits must have been at any 
rate sleepy, when he corrected Sir William 
Hope, for the assertion, that tender footed hor 
ses bear heavy upon the hand; a fact, ot which 
I have had long and troublesome conviction.— 
We do not often catch the good Doctor napping; 
but I can mention another instance. ‘To oblige 
his friend, Sir William Parsens, as it should 
seem, Bracken disgraced his excellent work, by 
inserting a cruel and ridiculous pretended reme- 
dy for cutting behind ; which was, to fasten a 
Knotted whipcord between the horse’s thighs ; 
as if the infliction of tortures could possibly 
change mal-contormation, or strengthen weak- 
ness. How like to the cruel sophistries of igno- 
rant and cold hearted political quacks, who pun- 
ish misfortune in ferrorem. 

Heavy shouldered horses, and high, hammer- 
ing goers, beat and founder their feet. The ill 
consequences of being fore/ow, in a saddle horse, 
are sufficiently obvious; but toa pack horse, it 
is an advantage. The old prejudice, in favour 
of short dacks, round barrels, and carcases mb- 
bed home up to the huggen bones, seems to have 
given way to the reasonings of Bracken; and 
the idea of an equal and proper distribution of 
length, is in general adopted by our sporting 
people. Indeed, to view the back of a horse, 
mercly as a bearing fixed upon upright columns, 
the intent of which is solely to stand under a 
given weight, a short bearing would have the 
preference ; but as the back of a horse is des 
tined"to move, as well as sustain weight, it must 
be considered how far a defect of its longitude, 
and an irregularity in the general disposition ot 
length, retards action. Our Jockies say, “A 
racer,” they might have said a goer, ** must 
have length somewhere.” That is perfectly 
just; but in consequence, it always happens, 
that a horse which wants length in his back, will 
be sure to have it in some improper place, the 
legs for instance Short-backed stallions are 
very apt to get leggy, spider-shaped stock. A 
horse which stands over a great deal of ground, 
may be a goer, merely by virtue of his general 
length, if his shoulder be not too unfavourably 
mace. 

The spine, being too short, is not sufficiently 
pliable, and the want of room hetween the ribs, 
and hip bones, occasions the entrails to be so 
pressed towards the lungs in action, as in a con- 
siderable degree to impede inspiration. Length 
of back will always be found advantageous, when 
there is sufficient general substance, and particu- 
larly, width and swell of the muscles in the 
loins and fillets; but short backs are infinitely 
to be preferred to long thin shapes, with hollow 
flanks, and narrow weak lines. 

Hollow backs are apparently weak, and the 
eurvature of the spine must in degree hinder 
action, as well as al] other irregularities of form. 
Horses of this form have sometimes a very ele- 
vated crest, look handsomely mounted, give an 
easy, convenient seat, and are pleasant goers.— 
High, or dream-backed horses, throw the saddle 
forward, and are liable to be galled by it, and 


Il am uncertain, whether a mare, so much hurt 


in her loins, as to be called 6raken-backed, would 
breed ; but thoroughly convinced, that every 
horse of that description should be knocked on 
the head. They are sometimes styled Megrim 
Horses. They willfeed, and even get fat. The 
defect is discovered by trotting them briskly 
about two hundred yards, when they will infalli- 
by sink down upon their buttocks ; this they will 
do upon being put to any labour ; it is totally in- 
curable. I have seen but two of this kind, one 
ot which I was unlucky enough to purchase ; 
and, to amend the matter, he handled his fore- 
feet with all the dexterity of a pugilist; a vice, 
no doubt, acquired from the abuse the poor ani- 
imal had suffered, in consequence of his deplora- 
_ble mistortune. 

A sinking is sometimes observed at the extre 
|mity of the back, as if it were parted from the 
‘rump by a cross-line, instead ot the fillets being 
oval and elevated ; it detracts from strength — 
The hip-bones being sharp and not handsomely 
turned, the horse is said to be ragyed-hififed ; 
a defect, in point of beauty, according to the 
rule laid down in Hogarth’s Analysis. 

The large carcased horse is generally robust 
and durable, eats inuch, requires much water, 
and digests well. One with a light greyhound 
belly is speedy, most probably hot; if louse, and 
weak-loined, he is seldom worth his keep.— 
These are such as give their jockies the slip, 
by running through the girths. But a light car- 
cased horse, deep in the girth, and well filletted 
may be among the most excellent, both for 
speed and duration. Such are often found to be 
good and sufficient feeders, and of rare tempera- 
ment. 

The goose-rump is, as well as the ragged hip, 
another angular infringement of Hogarth’s curve 
of beauty. If the rump-be too high, the hinder 
will press too much upon the fore-quarters in ac- 
tion. When the quarters droop, they are, in 
course, too short, and the tail is set on too Jow. 
Round, full buttocks shew the common or cart- 
breed. 

Tobe hipped or hifishot, is to have one hip 
lower than the other, and the flesh. wasted on 
that side. Ic may arise from a blow or strain. 

A horse lame in the whirl-bone, or hipjoint, | 
drags his hind leg after him, and drops back-| 
ward when he trots. This lameness, and that of 
the stifle, if taken in time, andthe subject be 
young, are always curable. 

The bay gelding, which I sold to the late Mr. 
'Beaufoy, member for Yarmouth, and which he 
rode, I believe, nearly seven years, I purchased 
jlame in the whirl-bone, at five years old. In 
|1797, at nearly twenty years old he carried se- 








informs us that he can draw with a force of 
200 lbs. and travel 24 miles per hour, for 8 
hours in the day ; or 240 lbs. for six hours. Ano- 
ther informs us that he can raise by means of 
pumps, 250 hhds. of water 10 feet high in an 
hour, This would require but four men for the 
same time. A third tells us, that on a level 
road, one horse can draw 25 cwt. on a Cart 
weighing 10 cwt. with wheels 6 teet diameter: 
that in a common cart 2 horses can, with ease, 
draw 30 cwt.; in a common wagon 6 can draw 
80, and in three carts they would draw 90, 
with more ease ; and in six, 150 cwt. No doubt, 
the practical farmer is the best judge on these 
subjects. It is very desirable, however, to have 
an instrument capable of determining the avso- 
lute strength of horses, as well as of men and 
other animals. The best yet invented for this 
purpose is Regnier’s Dynanometer. It consists 
of an elliptical sing, of spring tempered steel ; to 
which is attached a brass plate with a graduated 
edge and moveable index, so contrived, as to 
point out the quantity of the force by which 
the sides of the ring are compressed. It 
could be easily procured, in either London or 
Paris; would cost but a trifle; is very porta- 
ble, its whole weight being less than three 
pounds ; and would not only afford a measure 
for the absolute strength ot animals; but also 
the quantity of force, required to draw all kinds 
of agricultural implements: and thereby enable 
the farmer to apportion the physical strength, 
to the resistance to be overcome. It would also 
afford a fine field for competition at fairs and 
catile shows. 

Let the absolute strength of animals be what 
it may, the question of greatest moment is, 
how to apply that strength to the greatest ad- 
vantage ? Coulomb whose researches on these 
subjects, far exceed those of all others, both 
in extent and accuracy, has shewn that the 
mechanical action whch a man can exert, when 
travelling on a level road, exceeds that which 
he can endure, when ascending a flight of stairs, 
in the proportion of 3,500 to 205; or ot 17 to 
1 nearly: and surely no person could for a mo- 
ment suppose, that a horse, mule, or ox, could 
travel up stairs with less fatigue, or to more 
advantage than a man. Now, turning a verti- 
cal wheel, by walking thereon, cither inside 
or outside, requires an exertion, precisely simi- 
lar to that of going up stairs; and consequently 
the application of animal power in the latter 
case, is not more unprofitable than in the for- 
mer: and there, as just stated, it is diminished 
from 17to one. ‘The truth is, that a!! proj cts, 
and patentee RN on this and similar 
subjects, are fousded on erron ous princi; les. 


|venteen or eighteen stone, in the Hants Yeoman! Like the infatuated herds, that run after perpe- 


Cavalry. 
( Zo be continued. ) 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


HORSE-POWER. 
Sir, 

Having stated and compared the useful effect 
of man’s labour, in a variety of the most im- 
p rtavt modes, in which it isg nally ap lied; 
let us now turn our attention to that of horses, 
and other draught animals. 

The strength of an able bodied draught horse, 
is estimated, as might be expected, very dif 
ferently, by different writers on the subject: 
some fixing it at that of five men; others at 





are often hard stumping goers. But a horse, 
unless a capital one be the object, must never be 
rejected, merely on account of being either hol- 
low, or swine-backed. 


six, and some as high asseven: which last is 
perhaps nearest the truth, We are told 
‘by one author that two horses voked to 


tual motions, and other impossibiiities, they im- 
agine that certain combinations and applications 
of mechanical powers, can create force. But it 
is an immutable law -of nature, that action and 
reaction, are always equal to each other, and 
take place in opposite directions. Hence it 
follows, that no combination, or arrangement of 
machinery, can exert more force than is com- 
mun cated to it: and that he agent, or moving 
power, may communicate the greatest force, 
in a given portion of time, it is evi «nt that 
it ought to act under the most favourable circum. 
stances; but we have seen that the most fa- 
vourable circumstan es under which eitier man 
or beast can travel is that of walking on a le- 
vel or horizontal path. 

When a horse, mule, or ox, is placed overa 
vertical wheel, with his fore-feet on an immo- 
vable platform, ke turns the wheel by the ac- 
tion of his hinder limbs; and the same quantity 





plough, exert a force of 150 Ibs. each ; another 


of action, would impel his whole body forward 
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in a horizontal circle, of equal diameter with 
the wheel, with as great a velocity as he im- 
pels the wheel, and with far less labour. If he 
be placed on a moveable inclined plane; the 
exertion he has to make, is precisely the same, 
as would be requisite, to travel up stairs, having 
the same inclination, and at the rate with which 
the circumference of the moveable plane is 
driven. If then the useful effect of a man’s 
force, in such ar application of it, be but one se- 
venteenth of what it would be on a level sur 
face ; it is not to be supposed that the force of 
any quadruped would be more advantageously 
applied. Besides, the awkward situation in 
which the animal is placed, and the unnatural 
muscular exertions it has to make, fret its tem- 
per, and strain its body, so as to render it, in 
a little time, entirely useless. It is, therefore, 
to be hoped, that humanity, as well as econo- 
my will intercede in favour of those invalu- 
able animals which were, evidently, never 
labor of the intended for any such purpose, and 
restrict the stepping mill, exclusively, to the 
abandoned portion of the human species, 

When rotatory machinery is to be driven by 
horse power, let the animal move in a horizon- 
tal circular path, not less than 30 feet in diam- 
eter. But the usual mode of attaching him toa 
revolving lever, by means of a single-tree and! 
traces, Causes, in conseyuence of the oblique} 
direction of the draft, a loss of about ten per 
cent. of his force. ‘To avoid this, the revolving 
beam or lever, should be fixed into the vertical 
axis, at such a height, that the animal could be 
placed under it. Two upright posts, are to be 
firmly morticed into this beam, at a preper dis- 
tance, for the animal to stand, and walk between 
them. To the lower ends of these, the traces 
are to be connected, and of such a length, that, 


ner as vou would corn; plant about the Ist of 
May. In rich land the product is great, anc 
on a poor soil it produces, | am informed, more 
than any other grain. Itis not injurea by water, 
that is to say, it will grow well in such land as 
may be partially covered in wet seasons. It 
has a discouraging appearance, until the heats 
of summer, when it grows Papidly, and will 
continue to put out heads until checked by the 
autumnal dews. 
Your obedient serv’t. 
J. MIDDLETON, 
REMARKABLE MANGEL WURTZEL. 
Nottoway Court House, Jan. 12th, 1824. 
DEAR SIR, 
At a stated fall meeting of the Agricultural 
Society of Nottoway County, Virginia, Doctor 
Archibald A, Campbell, exhibited twelve man- 





of October, eighteen hundred and twenty-three, 
and ending on the third day of January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-four. 
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Number in- ‘ 
spected. | 7” | | | 16 
Numberde-[.. [| 
livered. 55 | 535 














DAVID STEW ART, Inspector. 
TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, Jan. 20, 1824. 
True Copy, from the original report on file 


in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 





A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 





gel wurtzels, grown in his garden; the size of 
them were so far beyond any thing of the kind! 
I have ever seen betore, I was induced to weigh: 
them; they weighed 152 lbs. averaging 16 3-4’ 
each ; the largest of them weighed 16 2-3; one 
of them measured 30 inches in length ; they are 
of the mottled kind, and grow more out of the 
ground than any I have ever seen: from the well, 
known properties of the mangei wurtzel, I am 
induced to believe they are far preferable to 
the common turnip or the ruta baga, whether 
as a food for cows or hogs ; they are eaten with 
avidity by both. 
lam, sir, with respect, 
Your’s &c. 
N. WARD. 


THATCHING HOUSES WITH STRAW— 
HOW IS IT BEST DONE? 
I wish some of your intelligent correspondents 








when the animal is in motion, the revolving 
beam may be right over the middle of his body ;) 
and the direction of the traces, or line of draught, ! 
should descend from his shoulders, about six or! 
eight degrees ; or 1 inch in 9, below the level. 
He will then exert his force to the greatest, 
advantage ; and consequently, produce the most 
useful effect. 


KD.¢.. | 





Laitorial Correspondence. 





THE TUSCANY CATTLE, 
IMPORTED BY COM. BAINBRIDGE, AND PURSER 
HANILTON, ANI) NOW IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Charleston, January 20th, 1824, 
DEAR Sik, 

Your favour of the 20th November, I received 
en my return to towna few days since. The 
first calf of the Tuscan cow was a female, the 
second a male, and are doing well. The half 
blooded calves are strongly marked in figure 
aad colour; I belive that one could select them 
out of the stock. I shall have about thirty of 
the half bloods by the spring ; I intend keeping 
ali the females, and about six of the males; the 
remainder I shall dispose of at a moderate price, 
to such as may wish to purchase. Since I last 
wrote, I have seen the gentleman who g: ew the 
¢rop of Guinea corn I was correct as to the 
quantity per acre, but his manager was mista- 
Ken, asto the weight ; its weight is from 63 to 
64 lbs. per bushel I shall send you some of the 
rain by the Harvest, Capt. Emory, by whom 

sent the Guinea grass seed, which I hope 
you have received. I intend planting ten acres 
the present season; I shall put it in small beds, 
five feet apart, and from two to two and a half 
feet apart on the bed; a tew seeds in each hole 


would favour your readers with the best mode 
of thatching houses with straw. I have had two) 
houses thatched by men professing to be well) 
acquainted with the business, neither of which| 
have been capable of resisting the late winds. 

The great scarcity of timber in many parts of 
our country, 
houses, cattle, and other shelters indispensable, 
and I know of no object more deserving the atten- 
tion of our agricultura! societies 

With great respect, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
January 26, 1824. 
—<——> OW <———_— 
PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE. 

A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
livered from Piscataway Inspection Warehouse, 
commencing on the fifth day of October, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty three, and ending on 
the fifth day of January, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-four. 














. | Growtl 
ramsie | ohane” | great | To « 
Number in- 140 | | | 140 
spected. | 
Number de- 184 | | | 184 
livered. 








J. C. MOORE, Inspector. 
Treasury OFFice, ANNAPOLIS, Jan, 22, 1824. 
true Cofiy, from the original report on file 
in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W. S. Md. 





A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
livered from Taylor’s Landing Warehouse, du 





will be sufficient. Attend it inthe same man- 


ring the quarter, commencing on the third day 


has rendered this mode of covering, 


livered from Upper Marlboro’ Warehouse, du- 
ring the quarter, commencing the ninth day of 
October, eighteen hundred and twenty-three, 
and ending the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-four. 























‘ Growth not : 
Domestic 4 Ke-in- “ 
growth. | pa ee spected Porat. 

Number in- - o 

F 41 41 

spected. 
Number de- ea oy 

: 3) 

livered. 18 | | 180 











SCOTT & SASSEER, Inspectors. 

TREASURY OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, Jan. 20, 1824. 

True Copfiy from the original report on file in 
this office. 

B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
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Pyroligneous Acid —Knowing the strong pre- 
possessions of the people as tw the use of all new 
articles, it was not supposed that the Pyroligne- 
ous acid for the curing of hams, and other species 
of animal flesh, would gointo general use the first 
year ; but notwithstanding al] prejudices, several 
barrels were retailed to the citizens of Utica and 
its vicinity the last year; the result of which 
,experiment was demonstrated beyond contradic- 
,tion, that the smoking of hams and other kinds of 
|Meatin tais way is altogether tobe preferred.— 
Some of the most respectable gentlemen in this 
town have given it their decided approbatior in 
several particulars. First, the hams are not ex- 
posed to any change or decomposition near the 
bone, as they many times suffer when the heat 
is carried too high while hanging in the smoke 
house ; secondly, the hams may continue in pickle 
through the warm season without any particular 
attention, from which they may be cooked at any 
time, containing all those excellent qualities pe- 
culiar to that dish. The idea of drying hams has 
unquestionably arisen from necessity and not from 
any supposed improvement. Thirdly, no troubie 
is necessary, except to put one quart of acid to 
two hundred pounds of hams after thev are suf- 
ficiently penetrated by the salt —Ufica paper. 





J7> It is stated in the counties of Worcester, 
Middiesex, Norfolk and Bristol, Mass. there 
have been manufactured about 300,000 bonnets 
in a vear, on an average price of $275 per bon- 
net, amounting to “125,000—employing 25,000 
persons, most of whom are females, from the 
age of four totwenty years. Those employed 
in platting the straw have been enabled to sup- 
port themselves, and in many instances to assist 
those of their immediate friends in destitute 
circumstances. The business now is at a stand. 
The bonnets that three years ago, would com- 
mand $2 75, will now not sell for more than 
$1 25. 
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From 8 ews ers Piitlovophical Journal. 
REMARKS ON THE PHENOMENA OF THE 
FALL OF THE LEAF 
The phenomena of the fall of the leaf in au 
tumn has been variously accountea for. The 
learned and eloquent President of the Linnean 
Society has presumed it dependent on the matu 
ration and expansion or swell of the bud, and this 
opinion has been adopted by others. M. Vau- 
cher ingeniously compromises the question by 
con- dering the leaf soldered or cemented to the 
twig. This latter hypothesis is soon discussed. 
The most careless observer can discover the con- 
tinuity of the vessels. Ihe experiment is a very 
simple one. Let a leaf be torn from the twig, 
and a portion of bark anc wood follows. When 
the leaf assumes the autumnal tint, then indeed, 
as with the ash, &c. it may de insulated, but the 
leaf is now dead, the vessels of supply no longer 
minister their living juices,—its veins are ex- 
hausted, and it hangs a withered appendage, and 

prey to the first autumnal breeze. 

These are, in like manner, circumstances which 
do not harmonize with the first opinion: but to 
mention the fall of the early blossom in an analo- 
gous relation, the sudden denudation of the mul- 
berry tree, without any change of colour, by early 
frost, shews us that the cause may act suddenly 
and frematurely, and must be something distinct 


iure, falls, and exposes that leafage which before 
was comparatively cencealed and sheltered ; it 
falls inturn, and is succeeded by the next, &c.— 
We cannot suppose this phenomenon connected 
with the gradual retirement of the sap from the 
extremities of the branches. The twig can nev- 
er be wholly exkgusted of sap;—the circulation 
is comparatively languid, and its action torpid ; 
but were it to evacuate the branch entirely, it 
mus‘ cease to live. in torpid animals the circu- 
lation continue, though reduced to its lowest ebb. 
Experiment has determined this, and the analo- 
gy holds good 

In Spring, the temperature acquired by ab 
sorption more than counterbalanges the loss sus- 
tained by radiation, while in autumn this last is 
a naximum. il. very early spring, the premature 
blossom is often cut off by the sudden contraction 
of the vessels which supply it 

By watering the early bloom before sunrise, 
the fatal consequence referred to is perhaps pre- 
vented ; because the effects of radiation are modi- 
fied by a film of aqueous vapour ; or the previ- 
ously contracted vessels are sottened. 

——a 0 ae 

Mr Cooper, in his Dictionary of Surgery, 
gives the following recipe as intallible tor the 
cure of corns. ‘Take two ounces of gum am- 
moniac, two ounces of yellow wax, six drachms 





om the dimensional increase of the bud. 

The sap has its periodical revolution, and as it 
moves in its channel, acted on and influenced by| 
the vicissitudes of an atmosphere ever varying 
its density, and the thermometric, hygrometric 
and electrical relations of which are always fluc- 
tuating, it must change its pulse conformably ;| 
and the flux of its stream must coi respond with 
the circumstance on which it hinges, and by 
which it is accelerated or retarded, regulated or 
checked. 

The spring gives an animating stimulus to the 
frunctum saliens of vegetation, which is thus 
aroused fiom its Aydernacudum, and thre tree then! 
assumes its beauteous and refreshing mantie of 
green. This is succeeded, as the season advan 
ces, by the blossom and the truit. 

Now, the sap must not only be much varied in 
its periodic times of revolution, but be obedient 
to the external agents enumerated, aud thus will 
the character of its depusits be essentiaily chang 
ed. 
sun advances toward the tropic of Capricorn, 
moice ianguid nits course. The tints of autum- 





nal whage are the external insignia which an-|; 


nounce the changes that take place. The gradu- 
a) disunion and final fall of the 'eaf is connected 
with the gradual contraction and close of the 
anastomosing vessels, and this constriction isthe 


consequence of a loss of caloric, by reason of 


radiation to the unciouded sky, or in the absence 
All 
circumstances Leing the same, the amount of de 
nucation will have a faithful cor e poudence with 
the phenomena which favor radiation; and I am 

ersuaded, trom repeated observation, that the 
eaves which strew the brooks are more numer- 
ous in the evening, and at night, than during day, 
when the calorific impressions of the sunbeam 
play on the leafy surface. 

There is a phenomenon which I donot remem 
ber to have seen any where estimated, though it 
seems to me to add force to the opinion presum 
ed. lathe deech and oak, &c. particularly in the 
former, the leaves begin to fall from the sips ot 
the twigs or branches, and are shed gradually 
downward; now this is in exact conformity with 
what should happen in consequence of radiation ; 
the lower foliage is protected from its effects by 
that above it, the last, being lowered in tempera- 


flication of Mr. Bates’ premises, that is another 


agriculture is to receive from an increase of 





ot verdigris, melt them vogether, and spread 
the composition on a piece of soft leather or 
linen; cut away as much of the corn as you can 
with a knife, before you apply the plaster, 
which must be renewed in a fortnight, if the 
corn 1s not by that time gone. 
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jG~ We shall be blamed, at the first glance 
of it, for publishing an article in one paper, so 
long as Mr. Bates’ address. All we have to 
ask in extenuation or justification is, that we 
be not condemned, until the address is read. 
ihe views of political economy it exhibits are 
profound, and yet c/ear/u and simply expressed, 
a great excellence in writing on that subject— 
but they are not so clearly conveyed as not 
to requre it to be read with aérention. The 


Phe sap, at first rapid, becomes, as the sudject does not admit of that—studies of this 


nature are as necessary to young Farmers, who 
would understand their interests and their rights, 
as experience is toa practical workman. We 
would recommend that such papers be read at 


son. Thus will amusement be mixed with uti- 


fot Ruris Consu.tus, in number 42 of this vo- 


lume. 
For the very interesting and eloquent address 


of Mr. Bates, we are indebted to the kindness 
of the Dickinson Library Company. 
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BALTIMORE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT—correcrED WEEKLY. 


Wharf flour, $5 574—Western country do. $5 
50 to 5 624—Best family do. retail, $7—Wheat, 
$1 12 to $1 15—Corn, 35 cts—Rye, 40 cts— 
Oats, 28 to 30 cts.—Whiskey, 23 to 25—Pork, 
$4 50—Beef, northern mess, per bbl. §10— 
Cargo, No. 1, $8to 8 50—do. No. 2, $6—Balti- 
more prime, $10—HBacon and hams, 10 to 11 cts. 
Butter for exportation, 8 to 12 cts —Cotton, W. 
I. Island, 18 to 20 cts. -Louisiana, &c. 16 to 17 cts, 
—Georgia upland, 14 to 16 cts. -Alabama, 12 to 
13 cts—Candles, mould, 12to 13 cts,—Dipt, 10 
to 11 cts.—Spermaciti, 25—Feathers, live, 30 to 
35 cts.—Fish, herrings, Susquehanna, $2 75—Fall 
mackarel, No. 1, to 3, $4 50 to $7—5shad, 
trimmed, $6 to 6 50—Flax seed, rough, per 
bushel, 70 to 75 cts.—cleaned, cask, 88—Flax, 
per lb. 10 to 11 ct) —Hemp, Russia, $175 ton,— 
Country dew rot, 7 cts. per lb.—do water rot, 
9 cts.—Hops, fresh, 35 cts. per lb.—Hides, dry- 
ed, 15 to 19 cs. per lb.—Hog’s lard, 12 cts. 
per lb —Lime, per bushel, 30 to 33 cts—Lea- 
ther, soal, best, 24 to 27 cts. per Ilb—do. Eas- 
tern tan, 18 to 20 cis —Lumber, board measur 
ment, cargo prices:—Oi the following articles 
we give the yard prices——Oak timber and 
scant. $l to 1 25—Boards all sizes, $150 to 2 
'—Pine scantling, do. $1 to 1 25—Boards 4-4, 
{D1 tol 25—White do. 5-4, $1 75 to 2 50—do. 
\Co. 4-4, »115 to 1 30—do. cl. 4-4, $1 80—Shin- 
gles, cyp 18 in—3 to 3 50—Shingles, junip. 24 
do. $7 50 to7 75—jun. com. $5 50 to 5—Staves, 
W. O pipe, $40 to 45—do. hhd. $25—do bbi. 
$15 to 17—R. O. bbl. $15—do. hhd. §17— 
Wool, fleece, merino full blood, 35 to 40 cts. 
per lb.—Cropped, 28 to 30 cts—Common coun- 
try, 20 to 30 cts.—Skinner, 35 to 40 cts. —Wher 
assorted and cleaned, any of the above will ob- 
tain an advance of 15 to 20 cts. 


Retail prices of marketing. —Beef, prime pic- 
ces, 10 cts.—Veal, 8 cts.—Mutton, 6 to 7 cts.— 
Turkeys, 75 cts. to 1 25—ieese, 50 to 75 cts. 
—Ducks, Canvasbacks, $1 25 to 2—Red heads, 
75 cts. to $1—Chickens per pair, 50 to 624 cts. 
—Eggs, 15 to 18 cts.—Butter, Ist quality, 25 to 
374 cts —Tirnips, per bushel, 50 cts.—Potatoes, 
do. 50 cts—Parsnips, do. 624 cts.—Celery, 8 


the family fireside—and aloud by the farmer’s!to 10 cts—Carrots, 4 to 6 cts—Cabbages, 2 


cts. &ec, &e. 





lity, and the ideas and truths they convey will 
in this way be imparted at the same time to 
several minds instead of one. As to the af- 


matter—about which our readers can form their 
own judgment. The reasoning may be clear 
and good, which leads us to perceive and un- 
derstand important truths in political economy ; 
and yet those truths may be used in attempt- 
ing to establish ulterior positions and hypothe- 
ses, which are nottenable. The benefit which 
duties On imported articles cousumed by the 
farmer, and paid for with his products, will be 
vetter understood when we come to publish 
some additional papers on the score of its expe- 
dicncy—in the mean time, those who would 
deny or affirm the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to enact such an increase, with an ex- 
clusive view to the encouragement of particular 
branches oi domestic industry, are respectfully 
referred to the able essay under the signature 
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~ Political Eco nomy. 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
LETTER IL. 
DEAR SiR, 

Although I utterly disclaim the mere authority 
of great names, either for, or against any parti- 
cular doctrine, the truth or errer of: which can 
be tested by reason; yet I have always deemed 
it fair to hurl such missiles at any man’s head, 
who first throws them at yours. It was upon this 
principle that I promised in my first letter, to at- 
tempt to prove that the justly praised Hamil- 
ton—-not Matthew, but Alexander, never did 
maintain any such heresies in political economy, 
as have so often, and so triumphantly been as- 
cribea to him. On the contrary, | shall proceed 
to show,—-and by the very report too, from which 
these heresies have been so strangely extorted, 
that the aforesaid 4/exander Hamilton took spe- 
cial care every where to speak of the encourage- 
ment of manufactures by duties upon imports, as 
incidental to the raising of revenue; and as a 
measure which should zever be attempted by any 
rate of duty that was likely to injure either agri- 
culiure or commerce. 

in doing this 1 shall begin with his first report 
made in pursuance of a call from Congress for 
some project to support public credit. This re- 
port was dated 9th of Jan 1790, from which it 
will be needless to make more than the following 
extracts. In speaking of the advantages of a 
well established public credit, with a small public 
debt, he observes that among the various and ob- 
vious benefits resulting trom, it may be reckoned— 

Virst—* ‘Frade is extended by it ; because there 
is a larger Capital to carry it on, and the mer- 
chant can at the same time afford to trade on 
smatler profits ; and his stock, which when un- 
employed, brings him in an interest from the go 
vernment, serves him also as money, wher he 
has a call for it in his commercial speculations.” 

Second—“ Agriculture and Manufactures are 
also promoted by it; for the like reason, that 
more Capital can be commanded to be employed 
in both ; and because the merchant whose enter- 
prize in foreign trade gives to them activity and 
extension, has greater mcans of enterprise.” 

Again, in the same report, in recommending a 
provision for the public devt, after showing that 
a larger sum would be wanted for that object, 
than would accrue from the existing rates of duty, 
he goes on to say ;—“* This sum may be obtained 
from the present duties on imports and tonnage, 
with the additions which, without any possible 
disadvantage either to trade, er agriculture, may 
be made on wines, spirits, including those dis- 
tilled within the United States, teas and coffee.” 

“The Secretary conceives, that it will be sound 
policy, to carry duties upon articles of this kind, 
as high as will be consistent with the practicability 
of a sufe collection. This will lessen the necessi- 
ty, both of having recourse to direct taxation, 
and of accumulating duties where they would be 
more inconvenient to trade, and upion objects which 
are more tu be regarded as necessaries of life.” 

Without saying how far these opinions accord 
with my own, it is sufficient for my present pur- 
pose to remark that these extracts demonstrate, 
as clearly as the light of day, that Mr. Hamilton 
had then no idea that protection to manvfactures 
should be carried so far, as to interfere either} 
with agriculture, or commerce ; still less to put) 
them in jeopardy, as the proposed enormous aug- 
mentation must inevitably do, or to frroduce a ne- 
cessity for direct taxes, or to raise the frrices of ar- 
ticles which may be regarded as the necessaries of 
life.’ Gn the contrary, it is most manifest that 


merchants particularly, with the means of greate”™ 
enterprise, as calculated to give activity and ea- 
tension both to manufactures and agriculture. 

The report on public credit was sent to Con- 
gress early in January, 1790; and on the 15th of 
the same month a resolution passed, referring to 
the Secretary the subject of manufactures. This 
produced his celebrated report so often quoted of 
late years, as unanswerable, by men who would 
jnot then have taken his opinion for any thing; 
‘nor even have treated his character with com- 
mon christian charity. 

In this important state paper, although Mr. 
Hamilton goes so far as to recommend even boun- 
ties and premiums in addition to protecting duties, 
it is perfectly clear from the whole tenor of his 
opinions and reasoning, that he never considered 
manufactures entitled to any fermanently excclu- 
sive firivileges ; or that they should be favoured 
at the risk of injuring any of the great interests 
of the country: in particular he never contem- 
plated such high duties on foreign commodities, 
as now exist; or that «ven the moderate advance 
which he recommended, should be of long dura- 
tion. To prove this point the more clearly and 
satisfactorily, I shall give a fair specimen of his 
reasoning, both against and for us. First, in al- 
lusion to the common arguments for preferring 
agricultural industry to that employed in manu- 
factures, he says;—‘* This mode of reasoning is 
founded upon facts and principles, which have 
certainly respectable frretensions. If it had go- 
verned the conduct of nations more generally than 
it has done, there is room to eufifiose, that it might 
have carried them faster to prosperity, and great- 
ness, than they have obtained by the fiursuit of 
maxims too widely ofifosite. Most general theo- 
ries however, admit of numerous exceptions ; 
and there are few, if any, of the political kind, 
which do not blend a considerable portion of er- 
ror, with the truths they indicate. 

“In order to an accurate judgment, how far 
that which has been just stated, ought to be 
deemed liable to a similar imputation, it is neces 
sary to advert carefully to the considerations 
which plead in favour of manufactures, and which 
appear to recommend the special and positive en- 
couragement of them in certain cases, and under 
certain reasonable limitations.” 

Who would not imagine after such an emphatic 
recommendation to do something “ sfecial and 
fositive” for manufactures, that the next sugges- 


not quite equal to the present. But when we 
come to notice the application, (as we presently 
shall,) of the foregoing general reasoning, how 
much surprised will those be who never read his 
report, to find that some articles then subject to 
duty, he proposed to exempt entirely ; on others 
he advised that the existing duties should remain 
as they were; and on none of the important ar- 
ticles of cotton, wool, iron, brass, books, leather, 
linen, &c. did he recommend a higher duty than 
74 per cent. What then, shall we say of the 
attempt made by the manufacturers of the pre 

sent day, and their friends, to found the wild and 
extravagant pretensions which they now set up, 
on this celebrated paper of the mueh abused Mr 
Hamilton. In this it ts every where clearly seen, 
that whatever encouragement or protection he 
recommended for manufactures either by duties, 
bounties, or pensions, was never designed to 
interfere with other branches of national indus 

try : asa farther confirmation of which, the whole 
tenor of the report, as well as all the particular 
parts thereof specially applicable to the subject, 
develope this opinion; that these duties and 
bounties should be highest at the commencement of 
the manufactures intended to be firomoted by 
them; and that if they did net succeed within a 





he considered any measures which furnished the 
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tion would be a set of rates of duty nearly, if! 





reasonable time, the government ought to ahandon 
them. The very reverse of this, is the policy 
which our manufactwrers are continually and 
most importunately demanding; for what else 
do they claim but such constant augmentation 
every 3, 4 or 5 years, as will at last enable them 
to realise any air-castle which they choose to 
build; the only subject of enquiry and solicitude 
with them, being to exclude foreign competition, 
no matter who pays for it, sothey do not. 

In speaking of bounties, which Mr. Hamilton 
considered of the same nature with high duties, 
he says ;—"* The continuance of bounties on ma- 
nufactures long established, must almost alwuys 
be questionable policy ; because a presumpion 
would arise in every such case, that there were 
natural and inherent impediments to success.” 

How widely different is this remark from the 
doctrines so pertinaciously ascribed to him in all 
the numerous publications which we have seen, 
purporting tobe only a new version of his opi- 
nions. And how much at war with it, are the 
repeated demands for additional duties to protect 
certain manufactures which their friends cry out 
have not yet got enough, although from the time 
of the first tariff tothe present moment they have 
been continually receiving more and more of this 
sort of encouragement. 

Keeping these introduetory extracts and obser- 
vations in view, let us now see what protection 
the Secretary actually did recommend, and also 
the particular articles selected by him to be 
favoured by duties. 

The material which he deemed of far superiog 
importance to all the rest, was iron: and what 
did he propose to do for that? Why, simply to 
raise the duty of 75 cents per cwt. on steel, to 
100 cents ; the duty of 1 cent per Ib. on nails and 
spikes, to 2 cents; on fire arms and other milita- 
ry weapons to 15 per cent ; and on all other ma- 
nufactures of iron or of which it was the material 
ot chief value, 10 per cent.—iron in pigs and bars 
he advised to exempt from all duty. 

Brass and copper wares he preposed, should be 
rated at 74 per cent.—the Ist having been 5, and 
the last 74. He merely suggests for considera- 
tion! whetherthey might not bear 10 per cent: 
the raw materials of both, he advised to admit 
free of duty. 

On lead he thought the existing duty sufficient ; 
the 74 per cent on pewter wares, he believed 
might bear a little increase, but this was not 
pressed. 

On fossil coal he proposed noduty. In regard 
to skins, after speaking of their manufacture as 
highly important to the country, he advises that 
the existing duty of 74 per cent. should remain 
as it was; that on glue he was for raising to 15 
per cent. 

I will here give a single remark of Mr. H. in 
relation to this article, (and it is applicable to all 
the rest,) as worthy of particular attention; be- 
catise it explains as clearly as a whole volume 
would do, the leading principles of his report, 
and the striking difference of Lis views, from the 
views of those who are so fond of quoting him.— 
Speaking of the manufacture ef leather he says, 
“There may also be this argument in favour of 
an increase of duty. ‘he object is of impor- 
tance enough to claim decisive encouragement, 
and the progress which has been made, leaves no 
room toapfifirehend any inconvenience on the score 
of supply, from such ax increase.’ Now what 
does this amount to, but in other words, to say 
that no augmentation of duty on any article which 
we are in the habit of importing, should ever be 
made so high, as to subject us to the hazard of a 
scanty supply, or ‘to the manifest privation and 
trouble which would accrue from our having to 
wait for it, until we coukd get it of home make. 
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Yet the men who claim Mr. Eamilton’s opinions 
as their ewn, would not only subject us to all 
this risk and inconvenience, but compel us to 
pay for their schooling, while learning to fabri- 
cate the very articles of which we are to be de- 
prived, by the political sclf-murder, now proffer- 
red for our acceptance. 

But to proceed with the Secretary’s tariff. On 
ardent spirits, he recommended a duty of no more 
than 2 cents per gallon, of the first class of proof, 





—————— — 


ton any opinions in regard to the encouragement 
of manufactures, at all resembling such as are 
continually hawked about the country for his, I 
can only say that such man has at Jeast 50 per 
cent. more of that very efficient commodity call- 
ed impudence, than would suffice to effect any 
purpose, towards the achievement of which the 
said article was the material of chief value. 
Yours very truly, 


RURIS CONSULTUS. 





and a proportionate increase on those of higher 


proof—on malt liquors, 8 cents a gallon gener-| 


ally. 
The duty on starch, hair powder, and wafers 
he advised to be raised to 15 per cent. 


Sailcloth he proposed toclass among articles ra- 


ted at 10 per cent.—and as to drillings, tickenlen-' 


berg, dowlass, canvass, brown rolls, bagging, 
and all low priced linens, he merely suggests— 
without urging it, that the duty should be raised 
to 74 per cent. 

As tocotton, he actually recommended a re- 
peal of the existing duty of 3 cents per 1b. ; and 
advises that the 74 per cent. on certain kinds of 
cotton goods, should no: be extended to all kinds 
of which cotton was the principal material. 

The only protection which he proposed for 
manufactured woul, was a small bounty, for im- 

roving the breed of sheep instead of a duty !! to 
be derived from the addition of 2 per cent. on 
carpets and carpeting. 

he raw material silk, he recommended to ex- 
empt from all duty, leaving the existing rate of 
§ per cent. on manufactured silk to stand as it 
was. 

The existing duty of 124 per cent. on glass, and 
10 per cent. on gun powder, he deemed quite suf- 
ficient. ‘That on paper he also thought as high 
as it need be ; and on printed books, the duty of 
5 per cent. he proposed to raise to 10 per cent. 

n regard to refined sugars and chocolate, he 
recommended that a draw back of the duty on 
the raw mater.al should be allowed on the expor- 
tation; and that 2 cents per |b. should be laid on 
imported chocolate, instead of the existing duty 
of 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

Nothing wasdone by Congress with this report, 
but a year after, at their next session, upon find- 
ing more revenue necessary, they again called 
upon the Secretary by a resolution dated 8th 

arch, 1792, to say what would be the most 
eligible mode of raising the supplies. On the 
16th of the same month he reported, and named 
the three following modes, viz. selling United 
States’ stock—loan, and additional taxes and du- 
ties—the last of which he preferred. 

After remarking that the interests of com- 
merce, are always greatly injured by frequent 
and unexpected alterations in the rates of duty 
on the objects of trade, and regretting that so 
early a resort to new demands, on the mercantile 
class, should be the made—he concludes the sub- 
ject of the additional duties which he recom- 
mends, by the following paragraph. 

“ The addition of 24 per cent. tothe duty on 
the mass of articles new rated at 5 per cent.” 
{among which were cotton and woollen goods, 
mavufactures of iron, brass, copper, linens, books, 
&c.) ** will constitute an important, though not 
‘an extensive augmentation. Nevertheless it is 
frroposed, that it shall be but temporary, and there 
is reasunable ground for expectation, that the 
cause for having recourse to it, will not be of ve 

long continuance !” 

It is needless to add farther quotations to prove 
the position with which I commenced. They 
speak a language whichachild may understand ; 
and if any man in his sober senses will read them 
deliberately, and afterwards assert that there is 
the slightest grounds for imputing to Mr. Hamil- 


‘Pp. S. One more letter Mr. Editor, and I shall 
|be done; for I confess to you, that 1 am sick at 
heart, from the prospect of the enormous op- 
pression with which both agriculture and com- 
merce are threatened, by this new tariff bill. 
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| VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL SHOW, 


Report of the committee appointed to prepare for 
frublication an account of the second Freder- 
icksburg Agricultural Show and Fair. 


The committee congratulate the Society, and 
their fellow citizens at large, upon the proud re- 
sult of the second Show of the Fredericksburg 
Agricultural Society. The pleasing anticipations 
indulged in, after the Show of last year, have 
been more than realized on the recent occasion. 

Notwithstanding the badness of the weather 
during the greater part of the two previous days, 
must have prevented the attendance of many 
who lived at a distance, yet the concourse of 
spectators was much greater than had been wit- 
nessed on any occasion in this town for many 
years. Great gratification was expressed on all 
| hands, at the spirit which manifested itself among 
this very unusual assemblage of amateur agricul- 
turists. The Society gained an accession of 74 
jmembers—many of them men of established re- 
|putation in their profession. Indeed, the benefit 
both to town and country, has now become so 
jobvious to all, that it is hoped and believed, that 
|very few whoare within reach of it, will hereaf- 
ter withhold their aid from an institution which 
|has been languishing for several years under all 
jthose discouragements resulting from the tuke- 
/warmness and apathy of the very class for whose 
ichief advantage it was originally organized.— 
| But we are happy to add, that these obstacles ap 
pear, at last, to be nearly overcome by the irre- 
sistible evidence of such facts as speak both to 
the hearts and understandings of all who have 
|paidthe least attentiontothem. ‘There is scarce- 
ly a farmer of any standing, within a convenient 
distance from Fredericksburg, but has become a 
member; and many of those whose means are 
most limited, are among the most zealous con- 
tributors to the continuance and prosperity of 
the society. Several patriotic individuals of 
other professions have also united in support of 
the good cause; and to crown the whole, all the 
beauty and fashion, and good housewifery of the 
town and adjacent country, have not only mani- 
fested their cordial good wishes for our success, 
but have made such a display of their taste, their 
industry, and their skill, in the number, kind and! 
quality of the articles of household manufacture 
exhibited by them on the late occasion, as re- 
flects lasting honor, both on themselves and on 
the country of which they are the brightest and 
mostly highly valuedornaments. With such sup- 
port, and such encouragement, the sons of agri- 
culture need fear nothing. Let them only do 
their part towards the promotionof good husban- 





The Show took place on the 12th and 13th No- 
vember, on the ground that was occupied for the 
same purpose last year, in the lots of Mr. John 
S Thornton, on the Western side of the town. 

The first day was devoted to the exhibition of 
Stock, and was closed with an address from James 
M. Garnett, President of the Society. 

The second day was occupied with the exa- 
mination of Agricultural Implements, trial of 
Ploughs, and an exhibition of Domestic Manu- 
tactures. ‘This latter display was originally in- 
tended to have heen on the ground where the 
other exhibitions were made, but on the eve of 
the occasion it was determined, with a view to 
the better accommodation of the ladies, whose 
presence was earnestly desired, that it should 
take place in the Town Hai}. This unfortunate 
step deprived the exhibition of muchof its splen 
dor. Owing to the insufficient size of the room, 
and the total absence of counters on which to ex- 
pose the goods, many of them could not be shown 
to advantage ; and so great was the crowd who 
anxiously pressed in, that hundreds were com- 
pelled to retire without being able to gratify their 
laudable curiosity. The committee indulge the 
hope, that on a future occasion, their brethren 
will profit by the experience of this, and adopt 
better regulations. This day was closed with 
the distribution of Premiums on the ground—and 
the show, notwithstanding some little drawbacks, 
the natural consequence of inexperience in those 
things, terminated in a manner highly gratifying 
to all who witnessed it. 

The following condensed statement of the 
manner in which the Premiums were awarded, 
is taken from the reports of the several Commit- 
tees. 








Horses, Marcvs and Colts. 


A Silver Pitcher, with an emblematic device 
and inscription, value $30, was awarded to Mr. 
John Graves, of Louisa, for his horse Florizel, 
11 years old, got by old Florizel, out of a Spread 
Eagle mare, as the best Stallion. But, the Com- 
mittee remark that had Judge Stewart, of Staun- 
ton, been a member of the Society, his horse 
Eagle, which was shewn by Mr. James Coleman, 
of Orange, would have had the unanimous vote 
of the committee. 

A Silver Pitcher, value $25, with inscription 
and device, was also awarded to Mr. Graves, for 
his Mare 4th of July, four years old, a full sister 
to Florize]l, asthe best brood mare. 

A Silver Pitcher, value $25, with device and 
inscription, was awarded to Mr. Lawrence Ash- 
ton of King George, for the best saddle horse, a 
Bay Gelding. 

A Silver Goblet, value $17, was awarded to 
Mr. Jeremiah Wilson, of Spotsylvania, for his 
Colt Premium, two years old—got by Friend- 
ship, out of a Hyatoga mare, as the best colt ex- 
hibited. 

N. B. There were shown 7, Stallions—10 sad- 
dle Horses and Mares—7 Brood Mares, and 9 
Colts. There were several other fine animals 
brought upon the ground, and intended to be ex- 
hibited, but were excluded by the rules of the So- 
ciety, for not being enteredin time. It is hoped, 
that gentlemen intending to exhibit Stock on a 
future occasion, will be more attentive to their 
own interest, and comply in time with the rules 
of the Society. — 


Horned Cattle. 


A Silver Pitcher, value $25, was awarded te 
Col. George Love, of Fauquier, for his Bull, Co- 





dry, and they may feel the most perfect reliance | 
) the perseverance and fidelity with which their, 
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met, the only one exhibited. 

A beautiful Silver Cream Cup, value $20, was 
awarded to Mr. Thomas 6. Barton, ef Frede- 
ricksburg, for the best Milch Cew. 
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A Silver Cream Cuft, value $15, was awarded 
to Mr. William Bernard, of Mansfield, for the 
second best Milch Cow. 

A Silver Cream Cuft, value $17, was also 
awarded to Mr. William Bernard, for the best 

eifer. 

'. A Cup, value $20, was awarded to Mr. Alex- 
ander Sorrell, of Fredericksburg, for the best 
Beef.—iJ7~ This beef was raised in Culpepper, 
by captain John Turner, and sold by him, with a 
drove, to Mr. Sorrell. 

Sheepi. 

Two Cups of the value of $15 each, were 
awarded to Mr. John Gray, of Travellers’ Rest, 
for a Ram and Ewe. They were the only two 
exhibited. 

A Cup, value $15, was awarded to Capt. Wm. 
Jackson, Jr. of Spotsylvania, for the best Mut- 


ton. 





Hogs. 


A Cup, value $15, was awarded to Mr. Wm. 
Smalley, for his Boar, being the only one shown. 

A Cup, value $15, was awarded to Mr. Ho 
race Haislip, for his Sow, being the only one 
shown. 

Agricultural Implements. 

A Cup, with device and inscription, value $15, 
was awarded to Mr. Jacob Gore, of Fredericks- 
burg, for an improved Wheat Fan, the only one 
shown. The superior excellence of this Wheat 
Fan principally consists in the ease with which 
motion iscommunicated tothe sifter. The com- 
mittee respectfully recommend Mr. Gore to their 
brother agriculturists, as an ingenious and de- 
serving mechanic. 

A discretionary premium of $10, was awarded 
to Capt. Wm. Jackson, Jr. for a very cheap and 
excellent Machine for sowing and rolling at the 
same time, smal] grass seed. The whole cost 
of this machine will probably not exceed $6 or 
$7, and may be made by any common carpenter. 

A discretionary Premium of $5 was awarded 
to Mr. Minor, of Hanover, for a Drill 
Plough, for planting Corn—being the same, a 
model of which was shown last year. 

Although the Ploughs exhibited by Messrs. 
McCormick & Stewart were excellent, the Com- 
mittee awarded no Premium—as they considered 
Mr. McCormick’s almost identically a similar 
Plough to the one for which he obtained a Pre- 
mium last year—and Mr. Stewart’s three Ploughs 
nothing more than good imitations of McCor- 
Mick s. 

The model of a very ingenious Machine for 
receiving and saving Wheat from the scythe, was 
exhibited by Mr. Geo. Banks, of Stafford ; but 
being a model only, the committee did not deem 
themselves authorised to award a Premium for 
it; although, as far as they could judge, without 
an actual trial, they were disposed to think very 
favourably of its utility. 

Animproved Machine for getting out Wheat, 
Barley, Rye, and Oats, and for grinding grain, 
made by Mr. William Boadler, of Culpepper, 
unluckily arrived too late in the evening of the 
second day to be examined; but those who have 
actually tried it, speak highly of St pores to 
do ai! that the improvement promises for it. 

As some surprise may be felt at our commit- 
tees having awarded Premiums where there was 
no competition—viz: in the cases of the Bull, 
Ram, Ewe, Boar, Sow, and Wheat Fan—we beg 
le to assign their reasons. It is simply the 
hope, (a ferlorn one, we fear,) that by this means 
they may at last stimulate the proprietors of fine 
Stock—at least those who live at no great dis- 
tance, to send some of them to our Exhibitions. 





Their most unaccountable neglect in this particu- 
lar, will scarcely be credited by our Brother Far- 
mers to the North, whose fine displays of every 
kind of Stock, at all their Agricultural Shows 
and Fairs, have deservedly acquired for them 
such well merited praise and distinction. 


Domesiic Manufactures. 


Carnets.—There were 7 specimens exhibited, 
all excelient. A silver Cup, value $15, was 
awarded to Mrs. Frances Hawes, of Culpepper, 
for the best. 

Table Cloths —There were 7 specimens exhi- 
hited. A pair of Sugar Tongs, value $5, were 
awarded to Mrs. F. Hawes, of Culpepper, for the 
best—a beautiful Linen Damask, wrought from 
Flax, raised by Dr. Aylett Hawes. 

Bed-Ticks —Five specimens were exhibited. 
The Premium of 1 doz. ‘Tea Spoons, value $10, 
was awarded to Mrs F. Hawes, of Culpepper, for 
the best. 

Counterfhanes, wool and cotton mixed.—Fif- 
teen specimens were exhibited. A Silver Soup 
Spoon, of the value of $12 50, was awarded to 
Mrs. McCormick, of Fauquier, forthe best. 

Counterfanes of Cotton.—Forty specimens 
were shown. A Silver Soup Spoon, value $11 80 
was awarded to Mrs. Geo. Buckner, of Carolina, 
for the best. 

Hearth Rugs.—Five specimens were exhibit- 
ed. The Premium of a pair of Sugar Tongs, 
value 45, was awarded to Miss Mary Cady, of 
Fredericksburg, for the best—wrought entirely 
of domestic materials. 


Butter.— Fifteen specimens were exhibited > 
ten of which were so excellent that the Commit 
tee, although they made refieated and pleasing 
trials, could not conscientiously decide which 
was the best. They therefore declined awarding 
any premium for Butter!—They respectfully 
suggest to the respectable Housewives who have 
shown so much skillin the preparation of this de- 
licious article, to send a portion of the products 
of their Dairy to the Fredericksburg market, 
where the supply is by no means abundant or re- 
gular, and where a good quality always com- 
mands a good price. 

Cheese.—Three specimens only were exhibit- 
ed. A Premium of Six Tea Spoons, value §5, 
was awarded to Mr. Wm. Benton for the best. It 
was made on the Farm of President Monroe, in 
Loudon. The manufacture of Cheese is yet in 
its infancy in this State; but from the specimens 
shown, and from the spirit of emulation already 
awakened, we look forward to an early day, 
when our Tables will be independent of a foreign 
supply for this article. The specimen shown by 
Mr. Waller Holladay, promised to be very fine 
when it shall attain more age. 





Discretionary Premiums. 


The rich variety and superior excellence of 
the articles for which premiums were offered, so 
far surpassed the expectation of the committee ; 
and our meritorious housewives displayed so lau- 
dable an emulation in sending forward for exhi 
bition a great number of beautiful articles for 
which no premiums were offered, that the com- 
mittee gladly avail themselves of the power given 
them by the rules of the society, in awarding the 
following discretionary premiums, as an expres- 
sion of their high sense of the value of our Aouse- 
hold manufactures, and the great merit of those 
ladies who have thus set so laudable an example 
to our country—Viz 


To Mr. Robert H. Rose, of Fauquier, for the 
2d best Carpet, $5. 

To Mrs. Byrd, of Stafford, for the 2d best 
Hearth Rug, $4. 





To Col. Geo. Love, of Fauquier, fot a pair of 
black Worsted Stockings, wrought by his daugh- 
ter, $2 50. 

To Mr. JohnS. Slaughter, of Culpepper, for 
pairof 10-4 Blankets, $5. 

To Mr. Wm Slaughter, of Culpepper, one pair 
do. $3. 

To Miss Dorcas Horn, of Spotsylvania, for a 
fine wove Valen, $2 50. 

To Miss Sarah M. Horn, of Do. for Do. $2 50. 

To Miss Noel, of Spotsylvania, for a Bed 
Canopy of singular fineness and beauty, $2 50. 

To. Mr. Hezekiah Ellis, of Spotsylvania, for 
a piece of linen drilling, $2 50. 

To Miss Dermitt, fora Valen, $2 50. 

To Mrs. John B. Woodford, of Caroline, fora 
Toilet Cover, $2 59. 

To Miss Ann Seddon, of Fredericksburg, dit- 
to, $2 50. 

To Miss —— Andrews, for a piece of domes~ 
tic Plaid, $2 50. 

To Miss Dorcas Bryant, for do. do. $5. 

To Mrs. Martha Fitzhugh, of Fauquier, fora 
piece of Swansdown Vesting, two pieces of Plaid 
and one piece of Satteen, $5. 

To Miss Susan Parrott, of Fredericksburg, for 
a pair of richly wrought Crickets, $2. 

There were also exhibited a variety of other 
articles, not named, which excited general at- 
tention—particularly two specimens of thread 
Lace of singular fineness, wrought by Miss Nan- 
cy Seddon of Stafford, and apiece of blue Cassi- 
nett, exhibited by Mrs. Hawes, the successful 
competior ror the three first articles on the 
above list, which the committee deemed the 
finest specimen of domestic cloth they had ever 
seen. 








OFFICAL ACCOUNT 
Of the Proceedings of the Fredericksburg Agri- 
cultural Society at their late meeting ; and of 
their Agricultural Show. 

The Society met, according to notice, at the 
Indian Queen Tavern, at 9 o’clock, on the morn- 
ing of the 12th November, and continued its 
session by adjournments, until the evening of 
the 13th. 

The following Gentlemen were elected officers 
for the ensuing year: 

James M Garnett, President ; John Taliaferro, 
(of Hagley,) Vice Presid@nt ; William F. Gray, 
Secretary; John T. Ford, Assistant Secretary ; 
R.S. Chew, Treasurer. , 

Corresponding Committee. 

John Taliaferro, Robert Lewis, Garrit Minor, 
Enoch Mason, William F. Gray. 

The following Committees for awarding Pre- 
miuims were appointed by the president, viz.: 

On Horses, Mares and Co/ts, 
Francis W. Taliafero, James Smock, Wm. 
C. Willis, Geo. N.Grymes, Wm. Bernard. 
On Beef, Bulls, Milch Cows and Heifers. 

John Taliaferro, Gev. Hamilton, Geo. Banks, 

Geo. Buckner, Enoch Mason. 
On Mutton, Sheep and Hogs. 

Robert Lewis, Geo. Love, John T. Ford, John 
Dade, Wm Richardson. 

On Domestic Manufactures. 

Geo. Hamilton, Horace Marshall, John S. 
Wellford, Alex. F. Rose, John Graves. 

On Agriculiural Implements, and trial of 

Ploughs. 
Ww. Bernard, F. W. Taliaferro, Thos. Brown, 
Walter Holladay, John G, Stuart. 

Marshalls, 
Wm. Jackson, Jr. Henry hompson, Robert 
Ellis. 
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Ordercd, ‘That H. Marshall and J. T. Ford, be 
appointed a committee for settling any accounts, 
that may be brought against the Society, for ex- 
penses incurred in the arrangements for the Ex- 
hibition. 

Ordered, That the Treasurer pay the amount 
of the discretionary premiums, awarded by the 
several Committees, cither to the successful can- 
didates, or other persons authorised to receive 
them. 

On motion of Major J. Richards, 

Ordered, That the Trrasurer pay the sum of 
$2 to the Ploughman, (John, the slave of Mr. 
H. Thompson,) who assisted in the trial of 
Ploughs. 

The President having retired—Capt. R. Lewis 
in the chair. 

On motion of Col. Geo. Love, seconded by Ma- 
jor J. Richards—it was 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be 
voted to their President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
for their laborious services to the Society :—and 
that a cup, with appropriate devices be pre- 
sented to each of them: that forthe President to 
be of the value of $20, and those for the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the value of $10 each—and that 
the Treasurer be authorised to procure them out 
of the funds of the Society. 


Extracts from the Minutes. 
W. F. GRAY, Sec. 
———<> 0 <————_ 
From the Philadel. American Daily Advertiser. 


FATTING SWINE. 
BeLtmont, Dec. 10, 1823. 

Mr. Poulson—Several of my neighbors have 
recently suffered heavy losses, by diseases fatal 
to + pene swine ; when preventive precautions 
had not , Sm taken. With the view to avert 
such misfortunes, when I farmed, on an exten- 
sive scale previously to and since the revolution- 
ary war, I tried many experimints in precaution- 
ary measures, as well as in cures. most fre- 
quently failed in the latter; but at length I ad- 
verted to my having been informed of a simple 
frreventive ; which I can confidently declare, has, 
with me always succeeded. That I might be 
certain of this point, I have fortified my recol- 
lection by inquiry of an old farming laborer, 
who is yet in my employ, and who had the 
charge of fatting my hogs, in pens, during 
a@ great portion of the time since the close 
of that war. He recollects the loss of one hog 
only; and that by improper feeding. I deem it 
incumbent on me to re-publish ; under a hope 
that the subject of it may be as beneficial to oth- 
ers as it hasbeen to me; part of a note to a 
communication I made to The Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture, March 8th, 
1808; see vol. Ist. Memoirs of the Society— 
page 229. 

* But sour food is the most grateful and ali- 
mentary to swine. One gallon of sour wash, 
goes further than two of sweet.” I mean the 
wash acidulated tothe degree required for dis- 
tillation—not acetone. 

* Dry Rotren Woop should be constantly in 
the pens, that the hogs when confined for fat- 
ting, may eat it at pleasure. Nature points out 
this absorbent, (or whatever it may be,) as a 
remedy, or preventive. They will leave their 
food todevour the rotten wood, when they require 
it. 1 have not lost a fatting hog for more than 30 
years, when I used it, but have suffered by ne- 
glecting it. Some of myneighbors met with fre- 
queut losses of fatting hogs till I informed them 
oi my practice; of which 1 was told by a woman 
from East Jersey, before our Revolutionary war. 
She said it wasthen known and practised there.” 








[February 13, 1824, 
——— - 








l add my experience since the foregoing was 
published ; which has been uniformly similar. 

In the 2d volume, page 32, near the close of a 
very valuable communication from Mr. De Gru- 
chy, of Northumberland, in our state ; who fat- 
tens great numbers of Swine, prepared at first 
with wash from a large distillery, and finally fat- 
ted with Indian corn; the following important in- 
formation will be found. ‘The whole communica- 
tion is worthy the perusal of every farmer. 

“ Dry Rotten Wood is a good thing; but I will 
take the liberty to mention what I think a better ; 
we have three blacksmiths in this town ; and my 
hogs eat up all the ashes or cinders they make ; 
we haul it into the pens by cart loads, and the 
hogs will, you observe by the Rotten Wood~— 
devour this at times with more avidity than their 
ordinary food.” 

The carbonated cinders contain some of the 

ingredients of rotten wood ; and perhapsin great- 
er proportions. Be this as it may, every farmer 
can readily obtain the latter ; and many can pro- 
cure the former. It is anxieusly desirable that 
'a preventive so efficacious as either has been 
found to be, may not be unwisely and fatally 
\overlooked and neglected. Nothing in human 
art is invariably infallible ; but the experiment 
is so easy aud cheap that the most incredulous 
should be induced to give it fairtrial. Clean ele- 
vated sties or pens, dry litter and a small enclo- 
sure, adjacent tothe pens, for air and exercise, | 
and a moderate, but constant snpply of sa/t, no’ 
doubt add to the efficacy of the preventive.—, 
The diseases I have seldom known to be cured. 
The most formidable of them are sudden, violent, 
and rapidly fata!, never allowing time for reme- 
dies. Their victims are unexpectedly (for gra- 
dual approaches are unperceived,) attacked with 
the last paroxysms, before their danger is de- 
cisively known. 
Pigs and sheep are s 
rable maladies. 
Preventives are, therefore, of the first impor-' 
tance. Professed cures are, too often, mere 
quackeries in relation to both these estimable 
parts of our stock. 


| 





ubject to sudden and incu- 


RICHARD PETERS, 
SS 0 


ADVICE TO YOUNG FARMERS. 


ON THE APPELATIVES, QUALITIES, HABITS AND 
DEFECTS OF HORSES, 


( Concluded from No. 46, fage 365, Vol. 5.) 


Stifled, or lame in the stifle. The stifle is 
the knee-pan of the thigh; the ligaments, by 
which it is articulated to the great bone of the: 
hock, are sometimes overstretched, and the 
stifle-bone may be moved, in all directions, by} 
the hand. The horse will go lame, and only 
touch the ground with his toe. 
Bone sfiavins are, in the hind, what spients 
are in the fore-legs, but always of much worse 
consequence, because usually nearer the joint. 
They are to be felt on the inside of the hough, 
or hock. They are said to be hereditary, as 
well as acquired by strains, the signification 
of which perhaps, 1s, that a horse may be pre- 
disposed to them, by a natural moistness of 
constitution and laxity of the tendons. They 
occasion lameness, either perpetual, or at inter 
vals; and as, nine times out of ten, this is the 
case, after a pretended cure, it is safest to 
hold them incurable. Spavins, by the pain 
they occasion, generally prevent a horse from 
getting flesh. : 

Bog shavins, termed by the French, vessigons, 
and improperly called blood-spavins by our far- 
riers, are swellings like wind-galls, situate in 








be seen and felt, on each side, without. When 
these prevail to any great degree, or the inside of 
the hock feels puffed or flabby, instead of close, dry 
and elastic, it is the certain indication of hard 
service ; and although it is often neglected, even 
by dealers, it is of the utmost consequence to 
examine the hocks minutely. We have the au- 
thority of Bracken, for their being safely cura- 
ble, by excision, as well as windgalls, of which 
I entertain no doubt, although I have never 
experienced it. When they are large, they 
occasion lameness, particularly at intervals. I 
have seen heavy, overgrown, three year olds, 
although they had never been worked, trou- 
bled with bog-spavins. 

A cubé is a spavin situated along the back 
part of the hock, just below the elbow, or ex- 
tremity. It runs tapering downwards. After 
the curb has been extirpated by fire, I have 
usually seen the horse go lame. 

Thorough fin. A tumour or wind-gall, be- 
tween the bones of the hock behind, which may 
be pressed by the finger to either side. , 

Capiped-hocks, formerly named by Blunder- 
ville, hough-bony. This is a swelling on the 
point of the hocks become callous. It is the 
general case of 4ickers, which wound their 
hocks, by striking against hard bodies. 

Jardons are hard tumours upon the bending 
of the ham, on the outside. They arise, in man- 
aged horses, from their having been kept too 
much upon their haunches, and occasion lame- 
ness. 

Sickle-hams, or sickle-houghs, in horses, may 
be coimpared to knock, or, nap-knees in men. 
The legs bend, the hocks approach each other, 
and the feet are thrown out. It is an indica- 
tion of weakness, as is every other breach of 
proportion. Such horses, when young, are of- 
ten lame in the hocks, and will cut themselves, 
notwithstanding they appear to go wide. They 
are reckoned speedy. 

Sallenders are, behind, the same as mallen- 
ders before. Rat-tails, scratches, crown-scab, 
grease, &c. are all visible enough, or to be 
felt upon the shank, coronet, and pasterns. 

What has been said of knocking before, ap 
plies exactly to cutting behind. Good shape 
and condition are a security against this. <A 
saddle-horse ought to be frigate-built, sharp 
in the keel, and spreading behind, in the quar- 
ters; of course, he ought to go wide behind. 
When a wide-going horse cuts, it indicates 
weakness in tlie loias. 

To go hammer and pfinchers, is to overreach, 
and strike the hinder toe upon the fore-heel ; 
the wound thus occusioned was formerly called 
an attaint. A horse which throws his haunches 
well forward in action, may occasionally strike 
the heel of the fore shoes, and such frequently 
do it; but those which do it at every stroke, 
and discover it by the noise their shoes make, 
are very dangerous to ride ; in fact, fit for no- 
thing but draught. When the thigh is too long, 
and the angle formed by the hock too exten- 
sive, the horse is subject to spavins, from the 
too great weight thrown upon the hocks, also 
to over-reach. 


The string halt, called by the old farriers, 
the mary-ninchcho, every one knows to be a 
sudden and preternatural catching up one, or 
both the hinder legs in action. The cause, ob- 
viously proceeding from over contraction,” no 
writer, that I know of, has attempted precisely 
to ascertain. All receipts forits cure are good 
waste paper. In horses which have it not ina 
very high degree, it is sometimes scarcely per- 
ceptible, but visible enough after a hard day’s 
work. They should stand in a loose stable, and 








the hollow or inside of the hoek, and may also 





be as much abroad as possible. They are not 
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deemed unsound. I have heard the late Mr. 
Tattersall say, he scarcely ever knew a string- 
halted horse which was not a good one. As 
much is generally averred in favour of rat- 
tailed ones. Perhaps their whole tendinous 
system is tough, firm, and dry. 

The crid biter, formerly called a ticker, is 
sometimes distinguished by his dead coat, and 
thin appearance. ‘These horses will stand bi- 
ting at the rack, or manger, or even at a post, 
throwing themselves backward, and sucking in 
the air with greediness. It isa habit acquired 
when they are young, and which never for- 
sakes them; as 1 have known grown children, 
of thirty years of age, suck their tongues. 
Crib biters are apt to ruin their teeth. I know 
not why, but I think bred cattle most subject 
to it. 

A variety of rules have been laid down to 
determine the seat of lameness in horses, few of 
which, I believe, to be infallible. Very little 
else isto be discovered by the old method of 
turning a horse, which is lame before, short 
round, than that you have increased his pain. 


Osmer says, if a horse drags his toe upon the!distribution of substance is obviously as ne- 
’ ‘cessary, as of length. 
‘tended to speak comparatively between the 
er blade-bone dislocated, backward or forward.'different species, and it is certain, that the 
‘southern bred horse, with his small hard shank, 
‘and large, dry, and tough 
‘move with a much larger proportional weight, 


ground, the ligaments of the shoulder are cer- 
tainly strained, or perhaps even the scapula, 


But strains of less consequence may happen to 
the shoulder, which are very difficult to distin- 
guish from those seated in the lower extremi- 
ties. In such case, { know of no other rule by 


which to judge of the soundness of the shoulders, ' countries. 


than that which I have already noted in Jialics, a 


few pagesback. Both the hand andthe eye should shank, and joints proportionally large; and the 
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avow my scepticism on this head, although 
Gibson and Bartlet be of the opposite party. 
They might just as well, in general, 1 con- 
ceive, lay these griefs to the charge of the lu- 
nar influence. ‘They are often nothing more 
than the consequence of sudden and unusual 
exertion upon young and tender fibres, or those 
unaccustomed to stress and action. 1] know that 
copious bleeding and purging, much to the credit 
and emolument of the groom or farrier, are 
usually prescribed, and with success; but I have 
alsorepeatedly seen a loose stable, ora fortniglit’s 
run abroad, succeed full as well. So much tor 
humours which fly about a horse; they much 
oitener fly abeut the brain of his keeper. 
Horses are, in truth, sometimes subject to rheu- 
matic pains, and the sciatica, or hip gout. 

It is the opinion of many, that there is no 
necessity tor great substance in the shank and 
pastern, provided the sinew be large and dis- 
tinct, and the loin wide and good; in which, 
it is insisted, the chief strength of the horse 
resides. baret and Osmer are of this opinion ; 
{but 1 think it scarcely correct, since an equal 








Osmer, no doubt, in 


sinew, is able to 


than the thick gross horse of these northern 
Nevertheless, to be able to carry 
weight, a large sinew should be attached to a 


——— : — ——— 
noted by St. Bel, in both saddie and draft hor- 
ses. ‘Two extensive quarters press too much 
upon the fore-parts, and occasion the horse to 
overreach. I know not whether it has been 
hitherto remarked, that a horse going wide be- 
hind, appears to an unskillcd observer, to be 
lame of that hind-leg, upon which his eye is 
fixed, notwithstanding it be perfectly sound ; 
but so it certainly is. 

The health and condition of animals is as- 
certained by the gloss, sleekness, and evenness 
of the coat. If the horse’s hair stare, or stick 
out, and look dead, he is diseased, or ill-ted. 
If nits appear upon the extremity of the hairs, 
he has been lately at grass. 

The signs of vice and ill nature in horses, 
must be sought in the eyes and countenance. 
A vicious horse, when he lays his ears and looks 
back, exposes the whites of his eyes, and his 
malicious intentions are very visiviy painted in 
his countenance. He stands commonly with his 
neck fixed, as if prepared for offence. Care 
should be takento discriminate. ~The best na- 
tured horses will, on the approach of man, lay 
their ears, smile, for they are most truly risi- 
ble animals, and move their necks to and fro, 
in a wanton and playful manner. There is an 
expression of nobleness and generosity beaming 
from the eye of a good, and well tempered 
horse; and it is grievous, often to see the 
friendly advances of this excellent, this next 
to human creature, treated with surly indiffer- 
ence, or cruel stripes. 

Jockies say, ‘“*a horse should carry his head 














in a proper place, when mounted ;” how is that? 


be sedulously employec, in the endeavour to form} whole supported by a foot of compass sufficient!So that his chin, or under jaw, recline some- 


a correct judgment; the former much more;to form a steady foundation. 


It is the result of | 


what under his windpipe, and his neck and 


than is usually the case. The pastern joint should!my constant observation, that hacks, with large'head form a portion of a circle. But this re- 


be turned by the hand, in order to discoverjbone under the knee, will always endure most 
‘rattling over the hard road 


any lurking uneasiness. The patient himself, 
although unable to speak, will give very plain 
indications, in particular, by constantly attempt- 
ing to favour the injurea part. In strains of the 
coffin joint, or bone of the foot, the horse will 
stand with the toe only touching the ground. 
In a hot or surbated toot, he will be alternate- 
ly changing, or lifting up his feet. If a foot be 
pricked, or gravelled, or if the shoe set hard 
upon the soal or heel, or in short, if the horse 
have any complaint against the smith, he will 
frequently shew it, by setting the injured foot 
upon the other. Going short, and catching up 
the feet, as if the horse was treading upon hot 
irom, also denotes uneasy shoes, or tender feet. 
Horses with cramped or contracted sinews, or 
hurt in the knee joints, as post hacks frequently 
are, will fall down suddenly in their walk. If 
a horse trot sideways, sometimes with one, some- 
times with the other foot first, or ifhe perpetually 
tend to one side of the road, it shews universal 
stiffness from hard labour, and the want of a long 
run at grass. Hurts in the loins are known by a 
rolling or wavering motion of the hind-quarters. 
In a sudden jerk or strain of the loins, the 
horse will seem to go, as it were, whole, and 
fixed behind, and upon his heels, as if foot- 
foundered. Horses are not so often lamed in 
the back sinews, behind, as before ; but I have 
known several cases of the tendon of the hind- 
leg being suddenly let down, and in the course 
of two or three weeks, by the help of bandage 
and astringents, braced again and placed in 
stati guo. The symptoms were, lameness, and 
dropping suddenly at intervals; inflammation 
and tension ; after these had subsided, a palpa- 
ble laxity, and softness of the tendon. 

The flying lameness, as they are styled, in 
the shoulders, and lower joints of young, or un 
seasoned horses, it is the custom of farriers to 
attribute to peceant humours. I must boldly 


Horses formed too bulky upwards, for their 
lower extremities, are liable to various accidental 
lameness and defects, merely from the unequal 
pressure of theirown weight. Hence windgalls, 
splents, spavins, and particularly crookedness 
of the joints. These, and all early-grown cattle, 
should be put to work very late, in which case 
they will improve; otherwise will seldom stand 
sound long. It is a mathematical truth, that a 
crooked joint cannot be so strong as a straight 
one, asa column is strong, in proportion as it is 
perpendicular. 
here is a certain reason why St. Bel did 
wrong in not quoting Osmer by name. In one 
case, he has very properly corrected him. 
Osmer, though an excellent writer, was a little 
too positive. He offers a method of shoeing, or 
aring one side of the foot of a colt, which is 
infallibly to prevent his ever turning out his 
toes. But he erred in supposing the defect to be 
the mere consequence of early habit, since itis 
no doubt almost ever the result of natural con- 
formation, and his proposed remedy might be 
attended with dangerous consequences. He, 
perhaps, received the opinion of the Stagyrite 
too literally, ‘that Nature never errs,” which 
if predicted of her original determinations, is 
unquestionable ; but if of spontaneous and fortu- 
itous action, is contraaicted by every day’s ex. 
perience. 

It is a very just observation, that a horse 
“can scarcely go too wide behind,” and, that 
he ought to be very wide across the knee, 
forearm, thigh, and hock. But I have, as well 
as Bracken, seen now and then one which ex- 
ceedeaG in those particulars, and which were inapt 
tor action in consequence, but robust and hard 
teeders. A horse must obviously lose strength, 
i: the hinder legs be too tar extended, and I 





lates only to a slow pace. 
In the purchase of a horse, with the usual 
warrant, we will suppose, the buyer ought to 
attend first of all to the most important consider- 
ations, in which being satisfied, it is vain to 
hesitate, since as the case stands, he may not 
meet that satisfaction every day. These, I 
think, are—age, ability to carry his weight, 
safe going and good feet ; freedom from knock- 
ing, Cutting, or overreaching: that there be no 
need of martingale, or crupper; speed. 
What has been already said of form and 
blood, the reader will find as strictly applica- 
ble, in general, to the hunter as the hackney ; 
but the former not being required to trot, or 
to go much over hard roads, are additional 
arguments in favour of thorough blood. Nor 
can it be doubted, that a bred horse, if not too 
high upon the leg, from the cleanness of his 
make and the strength of his sinews, is the fit- 
test to carry twenty stone, over the deepest 
and most inclosed country. 
I have observed, that the Irish hunters are 
the highest leapers in the world, from their 
being early trained thereto. Would it not be 
advantageous, to bring all our colts of size and 
figure tothe bar? Good standing-leapers are, I 
think, generally scarce; and some, which are 
good in that respect, will hesitate and boggle 
at their flying leaps. Perhaps an early atten- 
tion might remedy those defects. 
——) 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Sirk,—In this age of improvement, as it is just- 
ly called, I wonder no person has invented a 
suitable press for extracting the juice of currants. 
It has become very fashionable to make cur- 
rant wine; and it is an excellent, and cheap sub- 
stitute for any imported wines, but the waat of 
a press is much felt It appearsto me that the 
man who shall invent a cheap press, will find a 





have thence seen that wavering of the eroup, 
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great demand for the article. A FarRMER. 
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; SYLVA FLORIFERA. 
ACACIA.—}ROBINIA PSEUDACACIA, 


Natural order, Papiilionacee, or Leguminosé. 
A genus of the Diadelphia Decandria class. 
** Light-leaved aeacias, and the shady plain, 
And spreading cedar, grace the woodland reigy. 
BarRavup. 


Although we are far from being amongst the 
number, 


** Whose proud disgust and scorn 
Detest those treasures which at home are born ; 
Who feel no joy, though spreading to the air 
His pompous trees their verdant branches rear, 
Unless from Afric’s soil their rise they boast, 
From India’s deserts, or Colum)ia’s coast. 

* a * * * 
But it some foreign tree, of noble size, 
With boughs majestic sheuld adorn the skies, 
Our forest natives with attention meet, 
And hospitable care the stranger greet ; 
Pleas’d ’mongst themselves his future dwelling 
make, 
Not for his scarceness, but his beauty’s sake: 
If haply profit too should jcin with grace, 
To civic honours they admit his race.” 
DELILLE. 


Of all the exotic trees with which we have 
acorned our native groves, this North Ameri- 
can stands first. We have no tree that displays 
more elegant foliage than is formed by it’s pin- 
nated leaves, which appear so judiciously scat 
tered over the branches that not one obscures 
it’s fellow, and their feathery lightness is only 
surpassed by the pleasing emerald tints with 
which they are coloured, nor are it’s bunches 
of pendant papilionaceous blossoms less accept-| 


able for succeeding the more gaudy laburnum, little attention, as the tree seems to have been 
and thus lengthening the charms of spring.'rare in 1720, when Bradley notices it as growing 


The sweet perfume with which they scent the 


surrounding air only makes us regret their|and in the Old Palace-yard, Westminster, 
short duration; but to these succeed pods of so both of these situations their roots have given 


rich an umber brown, that autumn seems to. 
»eep through the veil of spring, and repay us 
tor the loss of its orange-flower odour; whilst 
the nightingale loves to confide her nest to this 
new inhabitant of our climate, whose long and 
strong thorns seem to insure her family a pro- 
tection, and she descends to the lower branches 
to ravish our ears with her sweet melody. 


** Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirits, and restore 
‘The tone of languid nature.” 
CowPpeERr. 
We cannot with indifference behold this tree 
which the uncivilized natives of America have 
consecrated tothe genius of chaste love. These 
proud children of the desert are not less sus- 


the Greeks called Axax:a, of axagw, to sharpen, 
trom whence the Latin acacia But by the sys 
tem of Linnzus we discover that it cannot be 
ranged in the same class or order as the true 
acacia. 

It is therefore commonly called the false aca- 
cia, while, in America, it is named the locust- 
tree.* We have now collected thirteer. differ- 
ent species of this tree, all of which bear the 
generic name of Rodinia. 

Europe owes this vegetable beauty to Mon- 
sieur Jean Robin, nurseryman to the king of 
France, and author of a “‘ History of Plants,” 
who first brought the seeds from Canada; and, 
in gratitude for the gift, botanists have given it 
the name of Robinia.t Soon after it’s intro- 
duction into France, the English gardeners re- 
ceived seeds from Virginia, from which many 
trees were raised. Parkinson observes in his 
Theatre of Plants, which was published in 1640, 
that “it was grown of an exceeding height, by 
Mr. Tradescant ;” and Evelyn recommends it 
to the nation in his Sylva, which was presented 
to the Royal Society in 1662. In this work, he 
says, ‘“* The acacia deserves a place among our 
avenue trees, adorning our walks with their 
exotic leaves and swect flowers; very hardy 
against the pinching winter; but not so proof 
against it’s blustering winds.” This great man, 
who so eminently displayed his desire to embel- 
lish and enrich his native country, by planta 
‘tions, adds, “I would encourage all imaginable 
industry in such as travel foreign countries, and 
especially gentlemen who have concerns in our 
American plantations, to promote the culture of 
such plants and trees, especially timber, as may 
yet add to those we find already agreeable to 
our climate.” 

These observations appear to have met with 





in the court before Russel House, nerenga 2 
n 


place to flag-stones, brick and mortar; their 
trunks to lamp-posts, and their waving branches 
to clouds of coal smoke. Mortimer says, “a 
great number of them were formerly planted in 
St. James’s Park, and that in consequence of 
some of their branches being broken by the wind, 
they were all cut down.” 

This graceful tree is to be found in every well 
planted shrubbery, yet it meets the eye less fre- 
quently than could be wished by the admirers of 
beautitul scenery, while in France it not only 
ornaments the gardens, and shades the public 
promenades, but it’s winged leaves shine through 
their woods and forests, so as to give an idea of 
it’s being a native of the soil. There it adds 
utility to luxury, and profit to beauty, for the 
turner finds the wood both hard and firm, while 





ceptible of the pangs which cupid occasions, 
than the more polished inhabitants of Kurope 


.;maker for the beauty of it’s yellow and brown 


the joiner uses it for durability, and the cabinet- 


4, 


years old, that was in 1782 sixty feet high and 
four feet ten inches in girth, at three feet trom 
the ground. This timber has been employed with 
success in Virginia for ship-building, and found | 
to be far superior to American oak, elm, or 
ash, for that purpose; it is even said to be as 
durable as the best white oak, and esteemed 
preferable for axletrees of carriages, trenails 
for ships, &c. Most of the houses which were 
built at Boston in New England, on the first 
settling of the English, were constructed of 
this timber. The native Americans make their 
bows of this wood, and point their arrows with 
one of it’s thorns, It’s tap-root, when cleared 
of the bark, has an agreeable perfume. 

We are told, in Martin’s edition of Miller, 
that Sir George Saville had, in 1807, planted 
many thousands of these trees at Rufford; and 
we feel confident that they will ultimately beue- 
fit his estate, notwithstanding the character 
given them by most English writers, that their 
branches are subject to be broken by the winds 
in summer. We have seen them so shattered 
in situations injudiciously chosen, while on the 
banks of the Thames, and in other sheltered 
spots, we have remarked them of more consi- 
derable age and magnitude than even in France. 

The Acacia Kobinia seems particularly adapt. 
ed to ornament the modern villa; it’s light and 
loose foliage, that pleasingly admits the light, 
seems to harmonise better with the trellis work 
of the viranda than any other flowering tree, 
while the grace of it’s bend, and the gaiety ot 
it’s head, correspond with the nicety and cheer- 
fulness of this style of building, which has of 
late years so greatly embellished our country. 
Nothing, perhaps, displays more conspicuously 
than this the liberty of the people, and the 
equity of the laws that protect the lone cottage, 
more securely,than any ramparts or moats could 
have protected our forefathers, who found no se- 
curity but in their castles, or the walled towns, 
where their reliance was on their numbers. 
These towns were called Vi/le,* and from whence 
we have derived the name of villa for detached 
country dwellings; and as long as our liberties 
and laws remain unimpaired, so long will the 
acacia wave it’s banners in security over our 
peaceable villas. 

In placing this tree in the shrubbery or planta- 
tion, a sheltered situation should be chosen. 
It is a beautiful tree, either to look through, 
or to look down upon, and it is equally orna 
mental when it feathers to the ground, or car- 
ries it’s pluinage above evergreen shrubs, which 
it’s shade injures less than that of other trees, 
and it is certainly less hurtful by it’s drip than 
any tree we know of. This may be accounted 
for from a singularity in the nature of it’s pin- 
nated leaves: they foid over and join their up- 
per surfaces in bad weather, leaving the tree, 
as it were, stripped of half it’s foliage, while 
the rain is conducted by the branches to the 





nor are they less delicate in expressing their/veins; nor must we forget a singular quality itjtrunk, and from the trunk conveyed to the 


natural to suppose that this seducing language /portance toa country where wood continues to be 
is as well understood by the young savage of|the only fuel. This tree grows from fifty to 
the forest as by the tutored coquette of the) Seventy feet in height, and so rapidly when young, 


city. 


The introduction of American plants into! 


Europe made a change in the system of botany| England, we are told of a Robinia tree, of forty 


absolutely necessary; for that which had been 
arranged by Tournefort and others, was found 
impossible to be applied to the plants of the 
new world. This tree, when first introduced, 
was supposed to be a species of the acacia known 
in the ancient world, because its thorny branch- 
es and winged leaves bore resemblance to the 
Egyptian thorn, or binding bean-tree, which 





} 


sentiments, which, instead of flattering words 


are told by a branch of acacia in blossom. It is/day that it is felled ; a property of no small im- 


that it is not uncommon to see shoots of this ad 
six or eight feet long in one summer. In New 





* A name which most probably was given to 
it by some of the early missionaries, who would 
wish to create a belicf that it was the same tree 
the fruit of which supported St. John when in 
the wilderness. 


‘| Gerard received the nasturtium seed from 


this tree, which is, that it burns well even on the’ 


root. These winged leaves expand themselves 
again in fine weather to exhale oxygen gas, but 
at the approach of night they again close their 
leaves, as if to sleep, and are thought to give 
out carbonic acid from their under surface. An 
infant, who had observed this natural phenome- 
non from it’s nursery window, observed, ‘it 





* The Latin word Civitas, properly, is re- 
ferred to the peofile and inhabitants who live 
under one, noi only one law, but also under one and 
the selfsame magistrate and government. Urbs, 
Villa, and Oppidum, signify the place wherein 
those citizens live and assemble themselves. ‘Tate 
ou the Antiquity, &c. of Cities, Boroughs, and 





M. Ji Robin, 


Towns, 1598. 
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was not bedtime, for the acacia tree had not 
begun its prayers ;” 


“Thus every object of creation, 
Can furnish hints to contemplation ; 
And from the most mivute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean.” 
Gay. 
The Robinia, or, false acacia, is not delicate 
as to soil, for it will grow in earth of every kind, 
put prospers best in such as is light and sandy. 
The finest trees are those raised from seed, 
which should be sown in light earth, about the 
end of March, and in about six weeks the young 
lants will appear; they may be transplanted 
the following year, for all trees that have a 
tap-root it is advisable to transplant young. This 
tree is also propagated by suckers and cuttings ; 
but these seldom prove so handsome as those 
raised from seed. 


my core about his neck, and led him out; the 
hogshead not being yet ready, he began to snap 
the rope that I held him by, until his sharp teeth 
cut it off; ran toward the house and took shelter 
under an oven where I could not so readily come 
athim ; I procured apiece of meat, showed it to 
him ; called him and threw it on the ground, he 
readily came out, and began to eat what I gave 
him; i caught him by the back of the neck so 
effectually, as to ensure afety, and carried lim to 
the hogshead, and covered it with heavy plank, 





with such weight as to ensure his safe keeping.— 
From that moment, he seemed distracted with | 
all the symptoms of dreadful hydrophobia, gnaw- | 
ing frequently at the bunghole of the hogshead} 
violently—and by putting a stick in at the hole, | 





strict search was made, and a wound was found 
on the head of the slut, which was fatal to her in 
about 9 or 10 days—she was kept confined to wit 
ness the event—the dog had crossed the water 80 
or 100 yards wide. 

Those two instances shews a voluntary entering 
the water, although it may not be generally the 
disposition of all infected with that malady. 

A “mad dog” and an angry dog are very dif- 
ferent, the former will fly from you if pursued, 
and seems timid and suspicious of danger, the lat- 
terI need not describe. I am ready to conclude, 
that cutting the infected part away, any time 
within eight days, is the surest cure that can be 
mace use of. 

I never knew an instance of eariier infection ; 


he would snap it, with all the symptoms that ac ,but trom that period to seven months, I have 


icompany that disease— he was dead neXt morning | Known frequent instancesof the effects being fa- 


in his confinement. tal to the subject. We find it confined to the 
The cow that was bitten, (although I could not/ place where the virus is deposited até least eight 





We do not learn that this tree has in any 


shape added to the catalogue of medicines. The; 
Acacia of the shops was formerly made of the! 
unripe pods of the true acacia tree ; but of later: 
years, the Acacia, Germanica, which is made! 
from unripe sloes, is preferred as an astringent: 


medicine to the true acacia. 
ee. (:) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





HYDROPHOBIA—sEvERAL INSTANCES OF, 
WITH ACCOMPANYING SYMPTOMS, 


Brandywine, January 25, 1824: 


My ESTEEMED FRIEND, 

Seeing an account of a singular instance of hy- 
drophobia in the last number of the American 
Farmer, noted by a Virginian of Jetferson county, 
Va. stating several circumstances, which may 
appear novel in that disease, to many that have 
not been eye witnesses to facts, But from my 
frequent opportunities of seeing cases immediate- 
ly under my notice, can attest the same disposi- 
tion in a cow of mine, that is related by him. 

I had a cow bitten by a small sized dog, that 
was suspected from his behaviour, to be infected 
with hydrophobia, but after his biting the cow 
and several other of my domestic animals, | 
thought best to secure him to ascertain the fact 
by keeping him confined, until time should re- 
veal the truth of the case. 

One of my neighbors had called on me to know 


if such a dog had been seen, describing him ; 1 


found he had bitten several animals, before he 
arrive:! at my house; he had been about with my 
boys who had caressed him for his activity, .nd 
boidness to attack any thing that came in his 


way; the attack of my young bull dog, wasone|he jumped into the water, and swam perhaps 
of his first acts of valour, about twice the size of|fifty yards to them, and they helped him into 


himself; my bogs, and even a horse he took by 
the nose ; all those circumstances happened in 
the early part of the day, when! was absent ; as 
soon as my neighbor informed me of his beha- 
vior, before he came to my place, I took the 
alarm, and was very desirous to secure him for 
proof of his infection. 

I ordered an open hogshead to be got ready 
while I went in search of him, I found him lay- 
ing in the entry of my stable, where he had been 
with the boys that had been feeding the horses 
some time re. and coiled up as if asleep—I 
opened the door and —— he looked up without 
vising—the moment I saw his eyes’ with that 
green glistening appearance, I was confirmed in 
the belief, of the certainty of his case of infec 
tion, and remarked to my neighbour, who was 
with me, that he was surely mad. I took a small 
cord and a club, and cautiously approached him, 
speaking to him in a soothing tone till I fastened 


discover any wound,) was milked as usual, not|or nme days, and as 1 have been ready to believe 
used in the family, but fed to a calf then raising,}/as much jonger, as no symptoms of hydropho ia 
until the subject had become less alarming, and|appear—therefore, the skilful application of the 


the milk of that cow was put with others tor 
family use—about two months had elapsed when! 
she was milked in the morning us usual, tor tami- 
ly use, and went for that purpose. 

But while the cattle were yet in the yard she 
was discovered to ride on some of the others, as 
if wanting a bull; she was driven immediately to 
the next neighbor, who kept one, but ina few 
hours he sent in haste a messenger to have the 
cow taken away, as she was “‘ mad ;” I hastened 


sure remedy. 
the best skill of practical surgeon, when the 


the system. 


knife to flesh wounds, might be looked upon a 
But many instances would require 


wound is made amongst the more vital parts of 
C. KIRK, 

SD ea 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


TURNIPS. 
Pittsheld, ( Mass.) January, 20th, 1824, 


to relieve him of his anxiety, for the satety of 
his large stock. She was so agitated and in such 
a paroxysm of rage, as to run into thickets aid 
precipices, as no animal in their common senses 
and habits would attempt, and induced us to 
put an end to her misery on sight.* My young 
bull dog was timely put out of harm’s ‘way, my 
hogs were suffered to remain, and about nine or 
ten days after being bitten, they took the infec- 
tion and died, my horse was bitten in the side of practised sowing turnips, from the 15th to the 
his upper iip, a soft fleshy part. 1 thoughtot an!25th June. But this year, a severe drought 
experiment several days after it happened—he|through the whole of June, and until the fore 
ha been at work, whenhe came home, one even-| part of July, obliged. me to delay it until the 
ing 1 took a penknife and by careful amputation! 10th—(too late by 15 days, atleast, to warrant 
removed aJjl the wounded part, and he never was|the hope of a crop of ruta baga.) The land 
infected. (gravel) had been previously manured, at the 

I have been the more tedious in givng arela-|rate of 20 ox cart loads to the acre. Immedi- 
tion to shew the little incidents that otten lead! ately after sowing and rolling, gave the drilisa 
to discoveries of importance ; thereis onc other, top dressing of 12 bushels of slacked ashes per 
that may shew us the errors that we establish as acre. ‘They were ploughed, and hoed out, twice. 
facts without a sufficient ground, that is, the dread On the 10th of November, began to harvest 
of water, in ald cases—it was not the case with|them—and had at least 450 bushels to the acre, 
this dog—my boys were in a boat on the milldam,/ estimating an ox cart at 30 bushels. 
when they first saw him asi! huntingalong shore,| The expense of cultivation, and harvesting, 
‘they called him, and although strangers to him,|does not exceed that of corn—of which the 
average crops of the country may be stated at 
25 bushels. The corn I raised this year, was 
manured in the same manner as the turnips, 
and we had about 50 bushels to the acre. In 
my estimation, six bushels ruta baga, are equal 
to a bushel of corn, for any kind of live stock. 

It is objected by some, that it is a trouble- 
some crop to secure through our long, and severe 
winters ;—It is not more so, however, than po- 
tatoes, and the value of them for stock, espe- 
cially sheep, at the close of winter, and until 
grass will afford a good bite, (which is not ge- 
nerally until the 10th of May) can only be duly 
appreciated by experience. 

t is doubtful in my mind, if the cultivation 
of turnips will answer to any extent, so far 
south as Maryland; but for the eastern and 
western states, it must, methinks, as we pro- 
gress in agricultural impprovements, become an 
important item in the rotation system of eve 
good farmer, whe combines arable and grass 


Sir, 

Some months ago, I was induced to write 
you a comiunication on the subject of turnifis, 
in consequence of an article of one of your cor- 
respondents, tending to discourage the cultiva- 
tion of them—and as I then promised to give 
you the result of this year’scrop, I avail my- 
self of a little leisure, to redeem my pledge. 

According to the weather, I have for six years 








the boat. 

I happened to pass that way on shore, and saw 
the dog, enquired how he came there, they in- 
formed me ; he was then standing with his fore- 
feet on the gunwale looking at me, and as they 
afterwards said had been gnawing the side of the 
boat at intervals, while in that position. 

I knew another instance of a dog passing my 
mill after night, who bit a female of his own 
kind as he passed, that was standing at the door ; 
hearing her cry out, as if bitten by a dog, struck 
me with an idea of his madness, because it free 
from that disorder, no such violence would take 
place from the male to a female. 

We examined in the morning, (as it was night 
when it happened,) and found a track of large 
size had entered the fording of the creek, below 
the mill, and gone over through the water; 














* I have lost several cattle by hydropihobia. farming. 
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1 ave iong veen of opinion, that we might 
cultivate rafe to advantage, in this section 
of our state, (at least for sheep,) being igno- 
rant of the best mode of cultivating it, its pro- 
per soil, and the manner of curing and secur- 
ing it, if raised forthe seed. I beg leave to ask 
of you to appropriate a place in your valuable 
paper, to an article on the subject, in the be- 
lief that it would be interesting to this vici 
nity. 


AGRICOLA. 


> () 
AMERICAN IRON. 
Baitimore County, Fed. 1st, 1824. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

Sir—lIn your last number, you give an account 
of a manufactory in the city of New Jersey, for 
converting iron into steel, which is found to be 
of excel'ent quality, and you say, “ we do not 
“yet manufacture iron as it ought to be manu- 
“ factured, but we trust we soon shall.’”’* 

My present object is to ask wherein we are 


to the management and care bestowed upon 
them—to his enclosures, which are neat and du- 
rable—and to his grounds which are in an admi- 
rable state of culture, and exemplify this impor- 
tant maxim in agriculture, that a small piece of 
ground weil manured and cultivated, will vield 
three or four times the quantity of product, with 
half the cxpense and labour, that double the 
quantity of land now gives under the common 
mode of cultivation. ‘he farm yard and build- 
ings at St. Aubins are particularly worthy of the 
attention of agricultural gentlemen, as they con- 
stitute an estavlishment far superior to any thing 
of the kind that any of the company ever wit- 
nessed in Maryland. 

After the most hospitable entertainment, the 
Board adjourned to meet at Mr. Samuel T. Ken- 
nard’s, in thenext month.—Auston Gazette. 

2D eae 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT—corRRECTED WEEKLY?. 

Whart flour, $5 374—Howard street, do. %5 

624—Best tamily do. retail, $7—Wheat, red, 





defective in making iron ; for if this is pointed 


out, perhaps a remedy may be applied, at least,) to 30 cts.—-Whiskey, 23 
an attempt shall be made by one that is inter-|ed, 10 to 15 cts —Coal, Liverpool, bushel 40 to 


ested. 
SOHO. 


* The remark was not made by the Editor) x8 to 8 50—do. No. 2, $6—Baltimore prime, 


of the Farmer—if this should meet the eye of 
its author, he will probably answer the enquiry. 
Edit. Am, Far. 


> 0 13 cts Candles, mould, 12to 13 cts.—Dipt, 10 
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DER OF THE STATE. 

A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 

livered from Tracy’s Landing Warehouse, com- 

mencing on the third day ot October, eighteen 

hundred and twenty-three, and ending on the 

third day of January, eighteen hundred and twen 
ty-four. 
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growth. 


Number in- 62 | 
spected. 2 


Number de- Se % oa ’ 4 ; 42 
livered. ve oe pers 
JOHN H. TILLARD, Inspector. 
Treasury Orrick, ANNAPOLIS, Jan. 30, 1824. 
true Copy, from the original report on file 


in this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W.S. Md. 
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BaLTIMoORE, FRipay, Fesruary 15, 1824. 


jo The first meeting of the Trustees of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society for the Eastern 
Shore was held at St. Aubins, the seat of Nicho- 
las Hainmond, Esq. on Thursday last the 29th 
Jan. Owing to several members of the Board 
being absent, upon public business, and to the 
circumstance of others being unfortunately de 
tained by the indisposition of their families, a 
single member was wanting to constitute a ma- 
jority, which by the rules of the association is 
necessary to transact the business. The compa- 
ny however spent a most agreeable and usetul 
day, engaging themselves in conversations on 
agricultural matters, and in the interchange of 
opinions, intelligence and suggestions upon hus- 
bandry and its kindred concerns. 

The attention of the company was drawn to 
Mr. Hammond’s fine stock of different kinds, 
which were very beautiful, and did great credit 


gl 10—Corn, 35 cts.—Rye, 40 cts——Oats, 28 
to 26—Butter, inspect- 


45 cts. —Virginia, 28 cts.—Susyuebannah, per ton 
$6 50 to S7—Rice, per cwt. $3 75 to $4—Beef, 
northern mess, per barrel $10—Cargo, No. 1, 


$10—Bacon and hams, 10 to 11 cts.—Cotton, W. 
1. island, 18 to .0 cts.-—Louisiana, &c. 16 to 17 cts. 
—Georgia upland, 14 to 16 cts.—Alabama, 12 to 





to 11 cts.—Spermaciti, 25—Feathers, live, 30 to 
| 35 cts.—Fish, herrings, Susquehanna, $2 75—Fall 
{mackarel, No. 1, to 3, $4 50 to $7—Shad, 
jtrimmed, $6 to 6 50—Flax seed, rough, per} 
|bushel, 70 to 75 cts.—cleaned, cask, $8—Flax,! 
| per lb. 10 to 11 cts—Hemp, Russia? $1 75 ton,—} 
| Country dew rot, 7 cts. per lb.—do. water rot, 
9 cts.—Hops, fresh, 35 cts. per lb.—Hides, dry- 
ed, 15 to 19 cts. per lb—Hog’s lard, 12 cts. 
}per lb.—Lime, per bushel, 30 to 33 cts—Lea- 
ither, soal, best, 24 to 27 cts. per lb.—do. Kas- 
tern tan, 18 to 20 cts—Lumber, board measur 
ment, cargo prices:—Ot the following articles 
we give the yard prices—Oak timber and 
scant. $1to 1 25—Boards all sizes, $150 to 2 
—Pine scantling, do. $1 to 1 25—Boards 4-4, 
$1 to 1 25—White do. 5-4, 31 75 to 2 50—do. 
,co. 4-4, $115 to 1 30—do. cl. 4-4, $1 80—Shin- 
gles, cyp. 18 in.—3 to 3 50—Shingles, junip. 24 
j do. $7 50 to7 75—jun. com. $3 50 to 5—Staves, 
W. QO. pipe, $40 to 45—do. bhd. $25—do bbl. 
$15 to 17—R. O. bbl. $15—do. hhd. $17— 
Wool, fleece, merino full blood, 35 to 40 cts. 
per lb.—Cropped, 28 to 30 cts——Common coun- 
try, 20 to 30 cts.—Skinner, 55 to 40 cts —Wher 
assorted and cleaned, any of the above will ob- 
tain an advance of 15 to 20 cts. 





Retail prices of provision market—Beef, prime 


Liverpool Market, December 16. 

Tobacco—TVhere has been a good demand for 
leaf, partly on speculation, and partly for the 
irish market, viz. 180 hhds. Kentucky, on the 
former account, and 100 Virginia for the latter, 
chiefly at previous rates. The sales of stemmed 
to the trade do not exceed 60 hhds. at the quota- 
tions. 

Naval Stores —Rough Turpentine experiences 
a very steady demand trom the trade, and prices 
remain quite stationary. About 3000 bls. were 
brought forward by auction last week, none of 
which was of fine quality, and some ordinary, 
which operated against the sales ; in consequence 
only 1340 bls. were disposed of at 126 6d to 13s 
9d per cwt. the best not exceeding 2-3ds soft.— 
The transactions in Zur consist of 580 bbls. of 
——— from the Quay at 13s 3d to 13s 6d per 
darrel. 


Cc. Se 








ROBERT SINCLAIR, 


Ellicott-street, Pratt-street wharf, head of the 
Basin, Paltimore, 


Has for sale, a good supply of red and white 
clover, orchard grass, herds, timothy and lu- 
cern secds, northern naked barley, spring rye, 
Albany fees, seed oats, 300 bushels early white 
potatoes from his farm, 200 bushels millet seed, 
50 bushels of hominy bush beans, or true Cock- 
stone, 120 lbs. mangel wurtzel, of the growth of 
last year. 

GARDEN SEEDS—he has now on hand a 
very general assortment of the growth of 1823, 
and has made arrangements to keep up fresh 
supplies from the Shakers in New England, and 
from one of the most respectable seedsmen in 
London, from whom he has, and expects sup- 
plies—so that farmers and gardeners may de- 
pend onthe quality of the seed they may get 
from this establishment as being. fresh, true, 
and of the most affireved kinds—none will be 
sold by him that is at all doubtful in any respect 
—he has raised many kinds with great care, 
and will thus continue to supply himself with 
many sorts. 

In store, a general assortment of farming and 
gardening tools; and as usual, an excellent as- 
sortment of implements of various sorts, amongst 
which are, 300 of the fremium and other bar 
share ploughs.—Also Woods’ pattern, with extra 
shares to repair them, of No. 21, corn, No. 1 

2 Also, the Carev ploughs assorted 
sizes, from No.1 to No. 5, about 200 of the last 
two kinds, with cultivators, wheat fans, corn 
shellers, seives, straw cutters and cultivators, 
&c. &c. all at reduced prices. 


, a eS 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
Po.iiricaL Economy, letter 2—Vireinia Ac- 
RICULTURAL Sow, Keport of the committec 
appointed to prepare for publication an account 








pieces, 10 cts.—Veal, 8 cts.—Mutton, 6 to 7 cts.—jof the second: Fredericksburg Agricultural Show 
Turkeys, 75 cts. to 1 25—Geese, 50to 75 cts.jand Fair—FatTinG Swink—ADVICE TO YOUNG 
—Ducks, Canvasbacks, $1 25 to 2—Red heads,|FARMERS, on the appellatives, qualities. habits 
75 cts. to$1—Chickens per pair, 50 to 624 cts.jand defects of horses—Press tor extracting the 
—Eggs, 15 to 18 cts.—Butter, Ist quality, 25 to|juice of currants—Syiva.FLorireRa, Acacia. 


374 cts —Trnips, per bushel, 50 cts.—Potatoes, 
do, 50 cts—Parsnips, do. 624 cts.—Celery, 8 
to 10 cts—Carrots, 4 to 6 cts——Cabbages, 2 
cts. &c. &c. 

Prices of: Robert Sinclair’s, Wood’s and Carey 
Ploughs—No. 3. Woods’ or Freeborns’ $11— 
No. 2, do. do. $10—No. 14, do. do. $8—No. 1A, 
do. do, $6 50—Cora, do. do. $6—No. 21, do. do. 
for seeding, $5, (Extra shares always on hand, 
at 574 to 50 cts.) No, 3, Carey or Dagen, $6— 
No, 2, do. do. $5 50—No. 1, do. do. $5. 

Premium and other barshare ploughs, is 10 per 


Robina fseudacacia, Natural order, Papilionose, 
or Leguminose. A genus of the Diadelphia De- 
candria class.—HypRoPpuHoBIA, several instances 
of, with accompanying symptoras—TuRNIPS— 
American iron—Tobacco report—A meeting 0 
the Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 5o- 
ciety at Easton—Prices current, Advertisement, 
&e. &e. 
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cent. lower than last year. 
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Political Econo my. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





LETTER IlI—anp Last. 


DEAR SIR, ¢ 

Having demonstrated, as I fully believe, that 
the man set up by the manufacturers of the pre- 
sent day, as the great apostle of their peculiar doc- 
trines, never uttered a sentence in any of those 
writings, upon which they chiefly rely, that could 
bear, if fairly interpreted, any such construction 
as they are pleased to give them, I will recur 
ence more to the common sense reasoning upon 
this subject. 

And here I beseech all those who are most con- 
cerned, to keep constantly im view, the very 
wide difference which has always been discerna- 
ble from the very commencement of every gov- 
ernment, however free, that ever existed, be- 
tween the real objects uf those who made, and 
those who carried into practice, the constitutions 
thereof. The first, evér aim to limit and re- 
strain, while the last, (call them whigs, tories, 
federalists, republicans, or what else you please, ) 
are continually buying their inventions, to en- 
large and to extend beyond their legitimate 
bounds, the powers which are to be exercised. — 
This results inevitably from the very nature of 
man himself; nor can it be otherwise, unless 
some cffectual means could be deviseu, either to 
eradicate from the human heart, all pride, arro- 
gance, avarice, and ambition; or so to control 
them, that like weeds in a garden, they could be 
eut up, asfastas they appeared. The history of 
every year’s legislation, since our government 
was organised, will most clearly show this fact ; 
for it is confidently believed, that not one can be 
named, let the administration have been what it 
may, wherein several attempts to usurp power, 
(some of them successful too,) may not be pointed 
out, of soglaring a character, that neither party 
spirit, nor the most charitable interpretation of 
motive, can explain them away. The only pos- 
sible way in which this usurpation can be made, 
under a constitution like ours, is by exercising, 
what are called incidental and implied frowers, 
rather than those which are direct and positive. 
This has constantly been done by all parties, 
wherever it suited their purpose, if the powers 
of the latter description appeared to forbid what 
they wished to do. What they were unable to 
find, ** totidem verhis,” they have spelt out “ to- 
tidem litteris ;” disregarding entirely, the obvi- 
ous and incontrovertible truth, that no deduc- 
tion nor implication can be legitimate, which 
contradicts the plain and positive provisions of 
the instrument, from which it purports to be 
drawn. Even on the supposition, that our cen- 
stitution-makers had been too niggardly or desti- 
tute of foresight, to bestow a quantum suflicit 
of power, for all necessary and useful purposes, 
a forced construction, and application of what 
they really have given, is not the remedy for 
their failure. But the fact, I believe, is, that 
these wise and cautious men, being fully aware 
of the constant hankering after unlawful things, 
which beset a great majority of mankind, have 











extend; and on the other, to whithhold or to 
restrain power; what iinaginable right have we 
to believe that the men of our day, will differ in 
this respect, from those who have preceded 
them ? 

I have made these general remarks, with a 
view to apply them to the particular case of the 
proposed tariff. When our constitution was first 
formed, it was known to all, that there were 
many and great conflicting interests to reconcile. 
These principally resulted from the circum- 
stance, that some of the states were, and ever 
would be essentially agricultural ; while others 
were, and must forever remain, essentially ma- 
nufacturing. From this state of things it was 
manifest, that should either obtain the ascendan- 





ae 

will hardly be necessary, I presume, to ait, that 
unless Ae was to pocket this additional su he 
would not ask Congress to impose it, as it wouid 
be wantonly to injure me without benefitting h m- 
self. Norneed I take the trouble to prove, that 
although he may consume some of the same arti- 
cle himself, it does not cost him so much by all 
the profit of his labour, as well as by the a ‘di- 
tional duty of 25 cents, as it costs me, who do 
not make it. Now if this is not une ;ual, partial, 
and unjust taxation, I know not what is. jut 
this is not all, nor half the outrageous grievance. 
The man from whom I bought before, lived in 
some other country, no matter where. But I 
avoid naming any particular one, because there 
are many men among us, so exceedingly nervous 


————— 





cy in the great councils of the nation, there/and sensitive as to be utterly incapable of view- 
\would be great danger of the others being op-!ing in the abstract, this subject of duties, upon 
pressed ; unless effectual means were taken to foreign commodities, when particular countries 
guard against it. Among the most obvious of are named. For instance, if you even mark in 
these means, was the positive, unconditional juxta position, the letters E, N, G, L, A, N, D, 
prohibition of taxes upon exports; as any such all the hallucinations and madness of party, im- 
tax, must necessarily have operated, for many mediately seize their brains ; they fall to ranting 
years at least, exclusively against the agricultu- and roaring about “ colonial governments,” want 
ra] states. Couid it have entered into the imagi- of patriotism, and God knows what besides; und. 
nations of the members of the general conven- like frantic horses that have run away with their 
tion, that precisely the same injustice might be riders, after taking the bits between their teeth, 
perpetrated by taxes upon imjoris, if extended they scamper away over the illimitable fields of 
beyond the objecteef public revenue ; can it pos- party contention, as regardless of what first 
sibly be believed, that they would have failed to started them, as if they have neither seen, nor 
impose such positive restrictions on this last heardit. But toresume my case—this man, who 
‘power also, as to prevent the practicability of livesin some other country, used to buy a part of 
\its being so exercised, as entirely to defeat the my produce, or take it in exchange for what I 
positive prohibition of the first? I may safely an- bought of him; but as he is not at liberty to sell 
swer, that such belief is impossible, to any mar his yard of cloth to me at the same price as at 
not actually mad, or so far devoured by self in- first, having to pay the government 25 cents 
terest, as to be incapable of seeing any side of a more than he did, for the privilege of selling, he 
question but his own. cannot allow me the same price for my grain, 
| The reason why any tax upon exports was for- tobacco, cotton or sugar. Our barter then, must 
ibid, was so entirely plain, that it surely would either cease entirely, or be greatly curtailed.— 
have been surplusage in the extreme, not only to But there is another, and another, and another 
shave enumerated every object of legitimate taxa- man in some other countries, who also sold to 
tion; but also to have added, that none of them’ me the same, or other manufactures; and who is 
should be so taxed, as to draw from one portion subjected to the same disabilities. The same 
of the union, a greater sum in ‘proportion to its cessation or curtailment, of necessity ensues in 
wealth and population, than from another. If ou commercial intercourse. Now unless we 
jthis remark be correct, it follows most conclu- can stretch our credulity to the point of believing 
sively, that when our legislators are about to that one northern, or eastern man, provided he 
impose any tax whatever, even where the ab-'be a manufacturer, can eat as much of the sur- 
stract right is unquestionable, it may become plus productions of American agriculture, as a 
both inexpedient and unconstitutional, if it con- thousand Europeans; and that the northern and 
travene the reason which produced the prohibi- eastern manufacturing establishments, can fa- 
tion of taxes upon exports. If it is to operate! bricate as many consumable articles as all the 
with very unnecessary, and easily avoidable ine-| work shops of the commercial world, put to- 
quality, on the different parts of the United gether, we must unavoidably be drawn to the 
States, then are they bound by every principle of conclusion, that the inevitable effect of the new 
common sense, common justice, and duty to con- tariff must be, to compel us to buy dearer, and 
sider it as much forbidden, as if the constitution at the same time to scll cheaper than we now 
had said, “ this thing thou shalt not do, under fain do, by diminishing both the number of the pur- 
jor frolitical damnation.” 'chasers of our products, and the quantity of those 
| Shall I be required at this time of day to prove,'articles—not of our own make, which we con- 
that such a tax upon imforis, as the new tariff sume either from necessity or choice: and all 
bill proposes, will have the same unequal opera- tis too, for the exclusive benefit of ihe domestic 
tion with a tax upon exports, confined to particu- manufacturer. A loss of revenue, and the con- 
lar states, and particular articles, made alone in sequent necessity for direct taxes must certainly 
those States? Take a single case, (for one is as follow. The purse of Agriculture, like a candle 
good as a thousand,) to demonstrate the fact to burning at both ends, is exhausted by a double 
the understanding even of a child. operation, as wasteful, as it is unnecessary.— 

Suppose that I am under the necessity, or be- The means of supplying it are first to be de- 








been too strict for modern appetites, in guarding |lieve myself so, (which amounts to the same stroyed, and then, is to be “ taken from it, even 
against all those abuses of power, to which they /|thirg,) of buying a yard of coarse woollen, which that which it hath not.” It is to be gutted for 


know, that all public functionaries are so incura- 
bly prone. * Not that ours are worse than other 
men. But how, in the name of com™on sense, 
can we see any possible reason for their being so 
much better, as to be exempt from a universal 
inferiority. If the unvarying history of the 


whole human race, exhibits but one uniform 
scene of contention between the governors, and 
the governed, to extort’ on the one hand, or to 


Ican getfor50cents. Some man goesto Congress |the public treasury, when a complete eviscera- 


and says, I wish to manuiacture the same article, 
but cannot do it, unless you require, that all pur- 
chasers shal! give 75 cents for such an article, in 
stead of 50. His request is yranted ; Ais manu- 
facture either entirely excludes what I had for- 
merly bought, or so nearly does it, that I am 
obliged to purchase of him, anu to give 25 cents 
more than | formerly gave, or go without. It 





Vou, 5,.—48. 


tion has already been made for the private citi- 
zen-artificer. But the worst is yet to come.— 
The profits of agriculture and commerce, being 
thus greatly diminished; if not utterly destroy- 
ed, many of those who heretofore have cultiva- 
ted the svil, and ploughed the ocean, from that 
freedom of choice, which nature’s God has given 





them, will be as effectually compelled to abandon 


’ 
’ 
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their occupation, as if Congress had said in so 
many words; “ go to the spinning jenny, the 
loom, the anvil, or some other mechanic cal- 
ling ; for no longer shalt thou plough, sow, nor 
reap ; no longer shalt thou spread thy canvass on 
the deep, unless you are resolved to starve, ra- 
ther than obey us. Elect for yourselves—some 
ywoust still delve in the earth, ard coast along our 
shores ; but we who have the right, (che divine 
right, for we derive it from no human source, ) to 
judge and choose for you, tell you, that too many 
of you are engaged in these pursuits, and some 
must quit them. Be gone, and let us see you no 
more, but in the character of a manufacturer of 
some sort or other. We, the Congress of these 
United States, are irrevocably determined to be 
independent of the whole human race; and 
home made, we are resolved that every thing 
shal! be, in despite of soil, climate, natural pro- 
ductions, prudence, policy, common sense, and 
common justice.” 

This, or something like it, Mr. Editor, ap- 
pears to me to be nothing more than a fair spe- 
cimen, of what should be the preamble of the 
new Tariff Bill; and I sincerely hope, if it mus? 


who follow them, but starvation, or the aban- 
donment of their professions. Nor will it be of the 
least use or advantage to us for these gentlemen 
to deny that they have any abstract constitutional 
sanction to tax one class of citizens for the bene- 
fit of another, so long as they /fractically take 
money from one, in the form of a tax upon 
foreign commodities, to put into the pockets of 
another. It is impossible not to see that they 
do this, when any duty upon imports is so high, 
as either to exclude foreign commodities altoge- 
ther, or greatly to diminish their consumption. 
For it is most manifest that the duty in every 
such case will always be added to the price of 
the domestic manufacture, and will go into the 
pocket of the maker of the article for Ais eax- 
clusive benefit ; whereas in all those cases where 
the duty was sufficiently low to admit of the sale 
of foreign commodities, it being levied ufion them, 
went into the fudlic treasury, there to contribute 





in the torm of fudlic revenue, to the pudlic 
good. 
To conclude ;—there seems to me, Mr. Editor, } 





but one remedy for this impending, and most! 


enormous injustice. It is acknowledged to be a} 


will remain to be done, but for every man to 
become his own clothier, victualler, artificer, 
and every thing else; for to this consideration 
does the policy which I am deprecating, ine- 
vitably tend ; and in ‘his, or something not very 
different, must it necessarily terminate. 

If there are any rights, immunities, and pri- 
vileges enjoyed by agriculture and commerce 
of an exclusive character—away with them all; 
and let manufactures enjoy with them, every be- 
nefit of protection which government can legi- 
timately afford; du¢ no more: to award any 
thing beyond this, to manufacturers, as it is 
now proposed to do, will be unjust, oppressive, 
and tyrannical. That the Tariff should be re- 
vised, and permanently fixed, is highly desira- 
ble for all parties;—frequent changes in the 
rates of imposts being far more pernicious, than 
even high duties, to every interest liable to be 
affected by them. But inmy humble judgment 
the sole design of such revision should be to 
reduce,—not to augment the existing duties. 
For if the only rightful object of them be reve- 
nue, and nothing appears to me more clear ; I 
challenge any man to produce a single instance 


pass, that something of the kind may be moved.|desperate one ; but so will be the disease for the from the history of the impost laws of any 


If we agricultural people, and our brethren of;cure of which it appears to be the only legiti-' country 


the ocean are to be crushed in this way, it 
would be some small consolation to us, to see 
that the authors of such outrageous oppression, 
had boldness enough to proclaim to the world, 
both the reasons for their conduct, and the pow- 
er by which their object has been accomplished 
Let future ages see that at a time when the 
light of science was fast dispelling from the 
whole face of the civilized, globe the pernicious 
heresies which heretofore had impeded the pro- 
gress of political economy, it remained for an 
American congress to say ;—‘* we,—we alone 
wilk resist this light with might and main. Nay, 
we will do more,—we will take up your cast off 
errors, and hug ourselves, and chuckle in our 
ignorance; as who should say,—Sir Solomons 
all, none but ourselves can be our parallels.” 

Mr. Editor, 1 will trespass on your time anc 
patience, but a few minutes longer. Should this 
new Tariff Bill become the law of the land, 
my iabours as a cultivator, and yours too, my 
good sir, as a teacher of cultivation, may as 
well be discontinued. For where will be the 
use of the American Farmer’s preaching to us 
about the various matters of husbandry, when 
scarcely any farm in America will be worth cul- 
tivating, except those few which are immediate- 
ly contiguous to manufacturing establishments; 
or those which supply them from a distance with 
the raw materials to work up,—the number of 
which can bear no comparison with the whole 
that would be cultivated, were the agricultu- 
Yists of our country left at liberty to use foreign, 
as well as domestic markets. Their limbs, it 
is true, will not be restrained either by chains, 
or prisons; but if all the profits of foreign 
commerce are destroyed by the burthens im- 
posed on it, the liberty of pursuing it is just as 
effectually annihilated, as by the incarceration 
of our bodies; because profit is the chief, or 
only object of the pursuit. 

If this bill is passed, the principle assumed, 
is equivalent to a declaration that the various 
occupations of our citizens are completely un- 
der the controul of our government ; who may 
€ause them to be changed or discontinued when, 
and how they please. For the framers of the 
law will to no — disclaim the right to say 
to the agriculturist and the sailor, you shall 
turn spinner or weaver; so long as they assert 
any power, by the application of which they 
ean so far diminish the profits both of agriculture 
and commerce as to leave no alternative to those 


mate means left tous. Reason and argument,! 
dissuasion, petition, remonstance,—all have 
been tried, but I fear, in vain. This remedy. 
is neither more nor less, than a non-consump-| 


upon earth,—deriving revenue from 
such a source, wherein the reduction of a duty, 
already high, has not produced an augmenta- 
tion of revenue. 

As a striking illustration of this fact I will fi- 


tion agreement solemnly entered into among nish what I have to say, with some very re- 
ourselves ; and inviolably observed, as was done markable instances taken from the history of 
in the Boston tea affair, which the new Tariff British taxation, by which it will appear as 
Bill strictly resembles in principle, as it doesin manifest as the light of day, that decrease of 
all its chief bearings. For will it not be atax revenue as invariably follows increase of duty ; 
contrary tothe wishes,—against the consent,— and vice versa, increase of revenue, the decrease 
and in violation of the interests of those who are of duty, as day follows night. 

to pay it? Willit not be atax imposed by a Previous io 1745 the excise duty of four 
legislative body wherein there is no adequate shillings a pound upon tea, yielded on an average 
representation of agriculture or commerce ; and about £150,000 a year. In that year this duty 
where there are many individuals—probably not)}was reduced to one shilling, and 25 per cent. 
less than twenty or thirty, who are themselves'ad valorem; and jin 1746 this reduction aug- 
to receive a lurge fart of thistax from being mented the revenue to £243,000!—in 1747 to 
directly engaged either as frrincifals or partners £257 937! and in 1748, to £303,545 '! 

in manufacturing establishments ? And lastly,—+ In 1748 the duties were again increased, and 
will it not be a tax as much in contravention to fluctuated from 64 to 119 per cent. ad valorem ; 
the spirit of that federative, and compromising which gave rise to such excessive smuggling, 
compact uniting under one government, those! and consequent loss of revenue from this source, 
states originally entirely independent of each that the parliament having dearly bought some 
other; asthe tea tax was a violation of those|/experience, once more (in 1784) reduced the 
principles by which these same states constitue-|duty from 119 to 124 percent. Even a great- 


ted a part of the British Empire? I most con- 
scienciously believe, sir, that it will; and that 
no other rightful way of opposing it, will be 
left. But I will stake my life upon the com- 
plete efficacy of this, if the intended victims 
of such ruinous policy will only resolutely de- 
termine on such a mode of counteraction, and 
patiently persevere in it, under all the tem- 
porary privations which it may bring upon them. 
But a short time would elapse before all matters 
would be put to rights. 

In the name of the whole agricultural people 
of this union, I believe myself warranted in 
avowing that they all feel a preference for do- 
mestic manufactures, provided the price and 
anced be the same with similar articles of 
oreign fabrick. But in their name also, I claim 
the liberty of choice, as matter of right, not ot 
favour. Nor will we tamely, like sheep, sub- 
mit to be shorn of this right. If we must be 
eternally stunned with the cry of “let us be 
independent of the whole world ;”—in the name 
of all the powers of infatuation and folly, let 
us have this insulated blessedness in perfection 
Let us carry this principle of “ diving within our 
selves” to the last point to which it can go; and 
after annihilating our intercourse with nation 








after nation, and people after people, nothing 


er increase of revenne followed than before ; 
for the East India companies’ sales were nearly 
tripled in the two subsequent years,—having 
risen from £5,857,883 (the sales of 1783) to 
£16,307,433—being the amount of sales for 
1785. 

In 1787 the duty upon wine and spirits was 
reduced 50 per cent. and the revenue was great- 
ly increased. In 1805 the duty on coffee was 
raised 1-3, and that year the product of this du- 
ty diminished 1-8, instead of increasing 1-3. At 
last this duty was lowered from two shillings to 
seven perce per cwt. Previous to 1808 when 
this reduction took place, the average annual 
revenue for the three preceding years, was 
£166,000, whereas the average annual produce 
of the reduced duty, for the next three years, 
was £195,000. 

From 1805 to 1806 the duties upon sugar were 
augmented about 50 percent. The product of 
the old duties for the 3 previous years, had 
been £2,778,600, thatof 1784 after these duties 
had been raised 20 per cent. wasonly £2,537,000, 
being £241,000 less than the low duties yielded. 

The duties on leather, after being stationary 
for nearly a century, were doubled in 1813, and 
have scarcely ever since, (say to 1822) exceed- 
ed half a million, having frequently fallen 
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short of that sum; although in 1812. the low du- 


ty produced £394,000 

The duties on foreign wines have been nearly 
tripled since 1792. ‘The last increase in 1815 
imposed £30 a ton on French, and £20 a ton 
on Portuguese wine. The consequence has been, 
that the annual diminution of their consumption 
for the five years subsequent to 1815, comp.red 
with that of the five preceding years, has been 


seven thousand four hundred and sixty four 


tons! / and a similar comparison of the average 
annual duties of the same periods, show an an- 
nual decrease of revenue, by this augmented 
duty, amounting to £126,841!! 

But it is surely unnecessary to cite more ex 
amples to demonstrate my position, that high 
duties diminish, and low ones increase revenue ; 
ani consequently that the new Tariff bill can not 
fora moment be sustained on the plea ot aid- 
ing the treasury. ‘Lhe only possible ground leit 








tables noxious in their influence upon the human 
body, and by removing other causes productive of 
disease. But where in the annals of history do 
we read of a whole people reflecting upon the 
causes of their epidemics, and endeavouring to 
remove them at an immense sacrifice of public 
as well as private property ? We search in vain 
for a parallel to an event so conspicuous in the 
history of Savannah, as the voluntary substitu- 
tion by the people of dry for wet culture. If 
we look abroad, we cannot find a precedent 
among even the most civilized nations. It is 
only in America, where the people have been 
accustomed to think and act for themselves, to 
find out and remove the causes of disease whe- 
ther of a physical or a moral nature, that we 
can expect great and glorious events to arise out 
of the sole agency of communities of men with- 
‘out the occurrence of revolutions and civil wars. 
|The culture of rice, as we will presently show, 





then, upon which even a plausible pretext can has been forbidden altogether in some coun- 
E be founded to support it, is, that it may aid tries, limited to certain districts in others, and 
manufuctures. it now remains for an entight-lin all, where it is tolerated, it is subject to 
ened public to decide, whether this expected:certain rules of public Hygiene ; but these pro- 
benefit will in any degree compensate for the hibitory and restrictive laws emanated in each 
, certain and monstrous oppression which it will’instance from arbitrary power, and not from the 
c most assuredly inflict on all other classes of our qwi// of the people. 
citizens ; and even upon all that portion of the; ‘The injurious influence of rice-fields, marshes, 
manufacturers themselves, immediately connect-!collections of stagnant water, &c. has been tri- 
ed with, and dependent upon agriculture and umphantly proved. The citizens of Savannah 
jhave acknowledged it, and with the liberality 


commerce. 
Your friend, 
And teijlow sufferer, 
RURIS CONSULTUS. 'to that influence. 
, — —_ 











AGRICULTURE, 
DRY CULTURE. 
In CounciL, 27th August, 1823. 

The committee of dry culture submitted to 
Council a letter from Dr. Screven, on the sub- 
ject of dry culture in the south of Europe.— 
They stated it was received in consequence of 
an application to him by the committee, that he 
would communicate the result of his observa: 
tions whilst in Europe upon that subject. That 
it embraced a more comprehensive view, than 
any hitherto presente to the public, and that it 
appeared emminently calculated to set the ques- 
tion of the utility of the dry culture system 
permanently at rest, if doubts still existed. 

WM. C. DANIELL, 

M. HERBERT, 
F. S. FELL. 

On Motion—Resolved, That the communica- 
tion of Dr. Screven on the subject of dry culture 
be published for the information of the citizens, 

Extract from the minutes of Council. 
M. MYERS, c. c. 








TO WILLIAM, C. DANIELL, 
Chairman of the Committee of Dry Culture. 
Sir—Although a silent, I was an early advo- 

cate for the system whose operations your com- 
miitee has been appointed to inspect. I wit- 
nessed with pleasure the enthusiasm with which 
all classes of the community contributed to the 
trial of the grand experiment which has for its 
object the amelioration of our autumnal dis- 
eases. The sacrifices made by the planters, the 
debt incurred by the public treasury, the ex 

ertions of the council and of private individu- 
als to put the system in operation, and the ge- 
nervous devotion of the Phys c ans, who by their 
reasoning, and by thei: expeiience illustrated its 
utility, deserve the admiration of the worl! and 
wil command that of succeeding generations 
Consuls, Emperors, Kings and Dukes have impro- 
vei t.ehea hot ountries and cities, by draining 
Ma: shes. by making canals and other internal im- 


of 58 years, there have been born 42,022 chil- 
dren in the places where rice was not culti- 
vated, and only 36,248, where the cultivation 
of rice was carried on; on the other hand, du- 
ring the same period of 58 years 39,595 persons 
have died inthe places where rice was grown, 
and only 29,630 in the places where it was not 
cultivated.” See N. ¥Y. Med. Rep. The same 
author examines the question whether the cul- 
tivation of rice should not be altogether pro- 
scribed in Spain. The above mentioncd result 
of his investigations evinces what was his opi- 
nion upon this subject. 

3. Denina, in his revolutions of Italy, says 
that the cultivation of rice commenced in Italy 
between the 15th and 17th centuries, at a “ime 
when the inhabitants and cultivators were tew, 
and the deserted and uncultivated lands had 
become wet and marshy. It was introduced inte 
Tuscany about the year 1600, by Francis Il. whose 
object in introducing it was to enrich the public 
treasury which was kept empty and poor by the 
want of a sufficient population. Denina eloquent- 
ly opposes such a policy in the following words 
—‘* Now this expedient of increasing the rich- 
es of a country, is in truth the means of perpe- 
tuating its misery: because, asis well known 
to all, rice fields, by rendering the country un- 
healthy, not only destroy its population and pre- 
vent its increase, but extinguish industry, acti- 
vity and enterprise.” He again savs elsewhere, 





and the enterprise characteristic of them, have that “the cultivation of rice in Italy has beenin 
endeavoured to remove the causes giving rise the first place an effect and afterwards a cause 


But there are persons who of q lati 1 of real misery i 
doubt, some who absolutely deny the fact, and| places?” | V oe ED unas Migheo Ribegger < Magthge: =. | 


With a few exceptions, there is per- 


‘others who through various motives which it is! haps no part of the world better acapted for the 


,mies to a system ennobled by its origin, by the The alluvial nature of 


its soil, the numerous 


‘sacrifices made to supportit, and by its happy in- \streams which, having their origin in the eter- 


|fluence upon the public health. It is therefore 


nal fountains of the Alps, Appenines and in the 


jincumbent upon all who take an interest in the | [akes, traverse it in every direction: the num- 
|system to adduce facts in its favour, in order | her of canals intersecting it ; the mildness of the 
ito confirm the faith of those who believe and | climate, and the protection from winds, afforded 


‘remove the doubts of the incredulous. Under! 
that impression, I have been induced to put to-| 
gether a few facts in illustration of the dry cul- 
lure system. They were furnished by the best; 
{works which treat on the subject, and by ob-! 
servatioas made during a visit to two of the| 
countries to which they relate. 

1st. Attempts were made in the 18th century! 
to introduce into France the culture of rice.| 
During the reign of Louis XV. and under tlie mi-| 
nisiry of Cardinal Fleury, it was cultivated in the; 
province of Auvergne and succeeded very well,| 
but its farther cultivation was prohibited by| 
order of government, because it infected the air, 
and produced epidemics in the places where 
it was cultivated.—See. Dict. univ. d’agricul- 
ture par l’Abbe Rozier. In the same work is 
the following observation—* It is notorious that 
in the countries of Europe where rice is cul- 
tivated, tertian fevers are almost constant, and 
prove very destructive to the inhabitants.” It is 
added that fevers were multiplied in the pro- 
vince of Languedoc and the territory of Fore’s 
when its culture was there introduced. 

2d. Spain is one of the countries of Europe 
in which rice has been pretty extensively cul 
tivated. It is there torbiddden by order of go 
vernment to make rice plantations within three 
miles of the cities. In the early part of this 
century, there appeared a very interesting pub 
lication by Don Antonio Joseph Cavinilles on 
the agriculture of Vaicrcia, in which he treat. 
the subject of rice culture and its influence upon 
health ; ** he gives a table of births and deaths 
from the year 1730 to 1787, in the different 
places in which the cultivation of rice has been 





provements, by prohibiting the cultivation of vege- 








practised. The result is, that during the space 


by two high barriers of mountains—all these 
advantages combine to render it extremely well 
suited for wet culture. An active, industrious 
and intelligent population has not lost sight of 
such advantages. Rice has been cultivated toa 
considerable extent in Piedmont and Milan, and 
still continues to form one of the prominent ar- 
ticles of their agriculture, notwithstanding its 
acknowledged bad effects upon the health of 
the inhabitants. The traveller sces numerous 
rice fields on the public roads leading from Tu- 
rin and Pavia to Milan; as he approaches the 
latter, he suddenly loses sight of them within 
five miles of the city, and very naturally begs 
to be informed why lands so well adapted to 
the culture of rice are not used for that purpose: 
he is told that this grain was formerly cultivated 
in the vicinity of Milan, but that in consequence 
of its having been found detrimental to the health 
of the inhabitants, its cultivation was prohibited 
within five miles of the city. It is curious to 
observe the difference in the aspect of the peo- 
ple inhabiting the rice countries of Lombardy, 
and of those living in the same plain where 
rice is not cultivated. In that of the former, is 
to be seen the sad/ozw complexion so character- 
istic of unhealthy regions, and on the contrary 
in that of the latter, the rosy hue of health, 
Chateauvieux in his lettres ecrites d’Italie, 
gives an animated, though perhaps an exagge- 
rated description of those engaged in the culti- 
vation of rice—he says “‘as you pass along the 
dykes of the rice fields, you see the unhappy 
labourers wandering like so many ghosts through 
t e reeds and stopping at the sluices which 
they have hardly strength to open and shut 
They are not the only victims—the reapers sel- 
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dom finish the harvest without being seized 
with shiverings, and carrying with them an ague, 
from which their return to the high grounds 
does not always enable them to recover. The 
countries therefore under the cultivation of rice 
are thinly inhabited, and the few inhabitants 
are ina sickly and diseased state.” Melchiore 
Maggiore, an Italian statistical writer has com- 
pared the fatality among the inhabitants of ten de- 
partments of Lombardy under rice culture with 
that of the same departments under dry culture.| 
The tollowing is his table. 





Rice Culture. Dry Culture. 


Deaths. Deaths. | 
Adige 1 in 26 Adige 1 in 28 
Agogna 1“ 25 Agogna | i 
Alto Po 1“ 28 Alto Po 1 * 30 
Bracchiliogne 1 ** 26 Bracchiliogne 1 ** 30 
Brenta > oe Brenta 1 * 3 
Passo Po i“ 95 Passo Po oo 2 
Mella 1“ 26 Mella 1 * 32 
Mincio 1 ‘* 26 Mincio 1. * oo 
Olona 1“ 28 Olona 1+ = 
Sirio 1%“ 396 Sirio 2 * & 


See Lyman’s Polit. State of Italy. 


The same author gives more births and mar- 
riages io rice countries. His calculation may 
be correct as it regards the departments upon 
which he made his observations, but that it 
will not apply to all countries is evident from 
the statement above cited of Cavinilles who gives 
an excess of births to countries of Spain not cul 
tivated in rice of 5,774. The government of 
Milan well aware of the tendency which rice 
cultivation hasto keep down and degrade the 
population of the country, has forbidden the 
extension of rice fields beyond their present 
limits. 


4th. The culture of rice is very limited in the 
states of the church. ‘The only part of them 
where it has been cultivated at all, is the coun- 
try situated to the east of Bologna. Its culture 
was there introduced about 20 years ago, but 
is since almost abandoned in consequence of its 
observed bad effect upon the health of the in- 
habitants. Dr. Clark in a late work on the cli- 
mate and diseases of France and Italy, makes 
the following observations—“* There were a few 
intermittent but no continued fevers in the hos- 
pital of Bologna, when I was there. The for- 
mer had become more frequent since the cul- 
tivation of rice had been introduced into the 
country around Bologna, about 20 years ago.” 
In 1816, a report was made by a board of Com- 
missioners appointed by the Roman govern- 
ment, to examine into the influence upon public 
health, of the rice plantations situated in that 
portion of the states of the church. The result! 


ot their investigations is to the following effect— | jon g 


ist. “* That it is due to public health to abolish 
all rice fields in districts enjoying a good air, 
and that are suitable for a more wholesome 
cultivation, or where the villages and houses 
are not situated at a sufficient distance for satety. 
2nd. That rice fields should be maintained only 
in those low, damp places suitable for no other 
cultivation, at proper distances from human ha- 
bitations and in natural valleys—the creating o 
artificial valleys for the purpose ot collecting 
water being forbidden.” 
See Lyman’s Polit. state of Italy. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
————D Oa 


REMARKS ON SOILS. 


Notwithstanding the differeut appearances 
wh he surface of the earth exhibits, it is, in 
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ind dry, of warm and cold, of light and heavy, 
of barren and fruitful, only of four simple and 
primitive earths—clay, sand, lime, and magne- 
sla. 


I. Clay, called indifferently in agricultural 
publications, alumine, or argillaceous earth, is 
a substance so easily distinguished from all oth- 
ers, and so familiarly known, that it needs no 
particular description. When pure, it is white ; 
but in general itis found discoloured by the miner- 
al waters, which are perpetually escaping from 
their beds, and rupning on the surface. It i 
tinged with blue, brown, gray, and red shades, 
for it has a strong affinity to all colouring matter, 


zp 


‘but these tints affect it not materially in an agri- 


cultural point of view, and are, therefore, of 
little consequence. As an ingredient of soil, it 
has the four following properties, by which it 
exerts a powertul effect on vegetation : 


ist. It absorbs water like a sponge, and is so clese 
in the texture, as to prevent it from filtrating 
through its pores. 

2d. When thoroughly soaked, and afterwards 
dried, it hardens and cakes into a solid mass. 


3d. It shrinks considerably in bulk, when expo-} 


sed to heat, and the contraction of its parts is 
in proportion to the intensity of that heat. 

4th. It powerfully retards putrefaction, by en- 
closing as in a case, animal and vegetable re- 
mains, and thus shutting out the dissolvent 
action of the external air. 


If we now call to our recollection the purposes 
served by the soil, and detailed in my last letter, 
we shall be enabled to judge how far clay, in its 
original and unsubdued state, is favourable to ve- 
getation. The roots, which are the collectors 
of the nutriment, and are withal of a tender 
and delicate texture, cannot easily stretch them- 
selves in a substance of such stiffness and tenaci- 
ty ; and which, besides, so readily consolidates 
after rain into a compact body. Its closeness 
opposes material resistance to their extension, 
and accordingly, in its unmellowed state, the 
fibres are hampered, and cannot ramble forth to 
pasture. Besides, admitting that they overcome 
in part this obstacle in the soil, they must, when- 
ever it hardens in the sun and gapes into chinks, 
be violently torn asunder, and separated from the 
stem. The stronger fibres may escape unhurt ; 
but, generally speaking, the finer and more 
slender filaments must suffer considerably. If 
clay be so hurtful on the surface, it is almost 
equally pernicious in the subsoil, from the capa- 
city it has of interrupting the passage of water 
downwards, and keeping the roots perpetually 
drenched—an evil no less destructive to the 
health and vigour of the crop, than the opposite 
extreme. From its antiseptic power, putrefac- 
oes on slowly, and the vegetables growing 
on it are ill supplied with that generous and nu- 
tritious food, essential to their perfection and 
maturity. All its qualities, therefore, are un- 
friendly to vegetation, except its capacity of 
absorbing and retaining moisture, and this is of 
such immense importance as, in some measure, 
to make atonement for its other defects. When 
existing by itself, this virtue which it possesses, 
in so eminent a degree, is useless and unavailing ; 
but when mixed with other materials of a loose 
and friable nature, it gives tenacity and firmness 
to the whole, and is highly retentive of the dews 
and rains which fall to fertilize the soil. 


II. Sand or gravel, called sometimes silex, 
silica, silicious matter, or earth of flints, is dis- 
tinguished by properties of a totally opposite 
character, which require to be enumerated that 
‘heir influence may be distinctly and visibly dis- 





reality, compounded, in all its varieties of wet 


played. 


j}1st. Sand is incapable of retaining water when 
poured on it, and far less ef attracting mois- 
ture from the atmosphere. 

2d. It powerfully promotes putrefaction, but al- 
lows the gases set at liberty to escape. 

3d. It has little or no cohesion among its parts, 
and never binds by the alternations of wet and 
dry into a compact body. 


It will appear from this account of the proper- 
ties of sand, that it is provided as a corrector of 
alumine, and that in their effeets, the two are 
destined to counterwork each other. This sort 
of contrivance in nature is no uneommon occur- 
rence ; and while we trace such remote tenden- 
cies and bearings, we are struck with the wisdom 
that fabricated and reared this noble edifice.— 
Inconveniences are obviated by correspondent 
checks, and this system of balancing all things 
displays more conspicuously the indications of 
design, than if there had been no difhculties to 
overcome, and no evils to remedy. Let us con- 
trast sand and clay in their qualities, that this 
singular and important truth may be more 
strongly impressed. Sand suffers water to filter 
easily ; clay is highly retentive; sand promotes 
putrefaction ; clay delays it, but absorbs the 
gases, which are formed in the decomposition ; 
sand opens an unobstructed path for the exten- 
sion of the roots; clay gives them firmness in 
their course, and supphes the moisture which 
sustains them ; in fine, the two may be classed 
among the contending elements of matter, which, 
by a union, heighten their common virtues, while 
their defects are rectified and subdued. 


III. Lime, commonly called calcareous earth, 
enters into the composition of soils. This is 
never found naturally in a pure state, but in com- 
bination with carbonic acid, for which it his so 
strong an affinity that it attracts it from the at- 
mosphere. ‘The burning of limestone is under- 
taken for no other purpose than to expel by heat 
the carbonic acid, and reduce it to a caustic pow- 
der, for the purpose either of building or agri- 
culture, and in this process it loses about the 
half of its weight. But nosooner is quick lime 
applied to use, and exposed to the atmosphere, 
than it greedily absorbs, first moisture, and then 
carbonic acid, and thus either in the ground, or 
in the new formed wall, it quickly hardens and 
returns to its original state. 


Ist. Lime is closer than sand, but much less ad- 
hesive than clay. It occupies, therefore, a 
middle region between the two, free from 
their imperfections, and blending their com- 
mon qualities. 

2d. It is a powerful promoter of putrefaction, 
and helps to decompose the animal and vege- 
table matter, lying in the soil. To this cir- 
cumstance is owing, in a great measure, its effi 
cacy as a manure. 

Sd. It has the power of fixing and retaining a 
very great quantity of carbonic acid, and al- 
though it combines chemically with a certain 
portion, which can only be expelled by red 
heat ; yet the excess can be easily disengaged 
ina low temperature, and thus tends to nour- 
ish the growing crops. 





It is not necessary to dilate farther upon the 
properties of calcareous earth, as, at the first 
glance, it must be recognised as a highly valuable 
ingredient ; and accordingly, wherever agricul- 
ture is carried on with spirit, it is eagerly sought 
after, though ata high price. This earth exists 
in immense abundance among the solid strata of 
‘our globe, mostly without any foreign mixture, 
,except the acids with which it combines ; but 
occasionally is blended also with the other pri- 
mitive masses. With earbonie acid, which in a 
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revious letter I particularly described, it forms 


the most frequent compounds—denominated car- 
ponates of lime—and assumes a variety of names 
and appearances, and ever possesses distinct pre- 
perties. Spar, marble, stalactites, limestone and 
chalk are all varieties of this combination.— 
With the sulphuric acid (which is composed oi 
sulphur and oxygen) it forms plaster of paris— 
a rock well known, as it is profusely scattered 
by the hand of nature throughout this Province. 
Lime is, also, found mixed with clay, and some- 
times with sand, and then receives the appella- 
tion of marl, and which is valuable precisely in 
proportion to the quantity of this earth. Sea 
shells too derive their fertilizing quaiities from 
the lime of which they are composed ; and, 
without descending to farther particulars, it may 
be safely affirmed, that so necessary is calcare- 
ous earth in the composition of soils, that where- 
ver nature has not blended it in their original 
formation, the agriculturist should, though at 
great expense and much trouble, supply the de- 
ficiency. 

IV. The last earth which has been found in 
soils, and that too in a much smaller proportion 
than the other three, is magnesia—a substance, 
with which every farmer must be acquainted, 
since it is commonly used asa medicine of the 
shops. Its properties are nearly analogous to 
those of lime, and were long supposed to operate 
inthe same way. It hasalsoa strong, though less 
affinity for carbonic acid, and often forms a consti- 
tuent principle in limestone rock ; but at present 
agriculturists are divided about its usefulness as 
a manure ; some of them holding it up as a poi- 
son to plants, and others supporting it by an ap- 
peal to experiments. It is not worth while to 
introduce my readers to this dispute ; as I] am 
uncertain whether our limestone contains any 
portion of magnesia; although its presence in 
the old country, upon accurate investigation, is 
found to be a very common occurrence. At all 
events, it is only pernicious when applied in an 
excessive dose ; and this holds equally true with 
respect to lime, fer these two earths should, in 
all cases, be used sparingly by the skilful culti- 
yva.or, 

By analyzing the various soils and subsoils, 
they have been tound to resolve themselves into 
one or all of these primitive earths; and their 
barrenness and fertility have, in no small degree 
depended on the mixing and assorting of these 
ingredients. 


ed character, as many of our farmers, with 
whom I have conversed, ignorantly suppose ; 
but is a combination of clay, sand or calcareous 
Matter; and as we advance in science, and men 


stitute equally the soil and subsoil, the upper of 
these, or the mould as it is sometimes called, 
contains the putrid relics of organized substances, 
that have grown and decayed upon it, or have 
been conveyed thither in the progress of cultiva- 
tion. The decomposition of these is the proxi- 
mate cause of fertility ; and the richness of soils 
bears reference to the relative quantities. The 
residual earth remaining after yrocess of 
dissolution, is extremely light in t, and al- 
ways of a blackish colour, Itis owing to this, 
that a garden, which has been under long con- 
tinued culture, approaches to a black tinge, pro- 
gressively deepening according to the abundance 


cend to the top of the liquid, they are calcare- 
ous. The finely divided matter, which ran 
through the sieve, must next undergo the test of 
experiment. After being weighed, agitate the 
whole in water, till the earth be taken up trom 
the bottom and mechanically suspended, adding 
water till this effect be produced. Allow the 
mass then to settle for two or three minutes, and 
in that time the sandy particles shall have all 
sunk to the bottom. Pour off the water, which 
will then contain the clay in suspension with the 
insoluble earth arising from animal and vegeta- 
ble decomposition. The sand should first be at- 
tended to; and if from inspection it be thought 


of this matter. either siliceous or calcareous in its nature, the 

In addition, all soils lying in the territories of/requisite tests may he instantly applied. By this 
an old country, are found to contain various che-|time the mixture will have deposited at the bot- 
mical compounds, mineral salts, and metallicjtom of the vessel the clay, and other earths, 
oxids; some of which are beneficial, others! with the insoluble animal and vegetable matter. 
harmless, and a few injurious to vegetation ; and' After pouring off the water, dry the sediment, 
which either pre-existed in the strata, from!and apply a strong fire by placing it on the bot- 
which the surface has been formed, or have been'tom of a pot heated to redness, and the animal 
carried to it by subterraneous springs, or by fo-jand vegetable matter will burn and fly off in 
reign causes operating in the course of past ages.jaeriform products, The remainder lying in the 
These chemical bodies are so few in number, so, bottom will be found to consist of clay,—mayne- 
small in quantity, and generally of such unim-)sia or lime. ‘To obtain accuracy, another 1-4 Ib. 
portant efficacy in vegetation, that it would bejof earth should be taken from the same heap, 
preposterous, considering the present state ofjand the whole process gone over, a second, a 
knowledge, to dilate upon them in these elemen-jthird or even a fourth time, that the operator 
tary letters. The most frequent are, epsom and} may rectify any blunders he had previously com- 
common salt, combinations of potash, lime, and mitted, and be satished as tothe results of his ex- 
magnesia, with the acids, and the oxid of iron—! periment. He should provide himself with a 
which is just the rust produced by exposing this! pair of fine scales and a set of weights, divided 





metal tothe action of the air. 
which gives the brown and reddish colour, as 
weil as the intermediate shades, to sand and 
clays. 

It seems plain, that considerable advantages 
must be derived to the practical farmer from 
analyzing the different kinds of soils, from com- 
paring the proportion of the earths in the pro- 
ductive, with those found in the barren, from 
studying the separate effects of these ingredients 
and from all these results, deducing the most 
skilful -plaa of procedure in effectuating perma 
nent improvements. Chemists of great fame 
have embarked in this line of research, and vast 

rogress has been made by their elucidations — 
They have laid down rules to assist and guide 
ithe agriculturist in this department of the arts ; 
‘they have exemplified the different processes to 
be performed, and even described the instru- 
ments necessary for an elaborate, and accurate 





Loam is by no means a distinct | analysis. 
body, possessing in itself appropriate and mark.-| 


There is, however, a less laborious and less 


,intricate analysis of soils, defective as our know- 
‘ledge of chemistry may be, 
, within our reach, and which may in time lay the 
{foundation of more perfect and accurate me- 


which is placed 


among us arise, versed in conducting such inves | thods, 


tigations, the component parts of our rich inter 
vals and uplands will be ascertained and given to 
the public. The very diversity, which exists 
among what are accounted loams, is a decisive 
proof of what I advance. Some of them we de- 
nominate clayey, from the excess of argillaceous 
matter, others open and light, from the prepon- 
derance of sand. In fact, these two original in- 
gredients secm capable of being compounded in 
such an infinite variety of ways, as to give occa- 
sion to that diversifiec texture of soils met with 
in all countries and situations, and are contrived 
to counteract each other’s qualities, that by their 
union, they might furnish the basis of that beau- 
tiful and spiendid creation of flowers and plants, 
of shrubs and trees, which decorate the face of 
hature, and charm us by a sweet assemblage of 
ali that is gay and soft in colouring, with all that 
IS ciegant and attractive in design. 

Besides these four primitive earths, which con- 


In the field to be examined, take earth a little 
below the surface, from four separate places, 
about 1-4 1b. avoirdupois from each. Expose it 
to the sun, or before the fire, till it is complete- 
ly dry, and turn it over frequently that it may be 
well mixed together. From the heap take ex- 
actly four ounces, and pass this through a fine 
sieve, which will allow all the particles of sand 
and gravel to escape, but hold back stenes, small 
fibrous roots, and decayed wood Weigh the 
tw parts separately, and take a note of each.— 
The stones and other bulky materials are then 
to be examined apart from the roots and wood.— 
If they are hard and rough to the touch, and 
scratch glass easily, they are siliceous or flinty ; 
if they are, without much difficulty, broken to 
pieces by the fingers, and can be scraped by a 
knife to powder, they are aluminous or clayey; 
or if, when put in a wine glass, and common 





vinegar poured upon them, small air bubbles as- 


It is this oxid,;at least into ounces and drachms. 


Although vi- 
negar will detect lime by effervescence, it «does 
not dissolve it so effectually as the nitric or muri- 
atic acids; small quantities of which may be 
procured from the druggists at no great expense. 

[.4cadian Recorder. 

en () <a 

GARLIC—HOW TO EXTIRPATE IT— 
From a practical and judicious farmer, and 

one of our most enlightened correspondents. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Dear Sir, 

When I state the fact to you, that for some 

years after I commenced tarming, my fields 
were full of garlic, and my wheat had so much 
in it, that we never thought of sending it to 
mill for our own use without hand picking, after 
al! had been done with the fan, that could be 
}done—and as my wheat now goes to market 
nearly free from this pest, you may be inclined 
to place some confidence in my method of it of 
trecing my wheat. 
__ My mode is to attack this pest in its strong 
‘hold, and I have destroyed its bulbs by mil- 
‘lions and tens of millions in the soil. My in- 
struments were simply the flvugh-share, the 
jroller, and the harrow. My method of using 
ithem as follows—into the field intended to be 
laid down in wheat the following autumn, 1 put 
my ploughs, in December, January, or the first 
half of February, according to weather and con- 
venience. ‘The flushing, or turning up was done, 
so as to disturb and turn topsyturvy all the 
bulbs of garlic, and to expose them as much as 
possible. To be sure of this, the ploughing was 
done a fraction deeper (but not more) than the 
ground had been usually ploughed before. 

In April the field was cross ploughed the 
same depth, rolled, and well harrowed. It has 





been during this harrowing, that I have parti- 
cularly observed the effectsof my method. I 
have followed the harrow and examined banch 
The main bulbs appeared 
' and in a very unthriving 
The offset bulbs in every stage of 





after bunch of garlic 
\very much worsted, 
|condition. 
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eviccent decay. Many not only dead, but easily 
reducible to powder by the rubbing pressure 
of the thamb and finger. The field was agai 
cross ploughed, and harrowed in June. At this 
culuvation a great majority of the offset bulbs, 
which had existed, could not be tound, and 
most of the others were lifeless. Many of the 
main buibs were alive, but did not recover so 
as to produce seed tops in the crop of wheat. 
The field was again ploughed and harrowed in 
August and September, and in October was 
seeded in wheat, and the wheat ploughed in. 
The spring after this crop of wheat was har 
vested, the field was again broke up and put 
into Indian corn, and of course was well cul 
tivated through this season. In October wheat 
was seeded among the corr. 

The above work was done in order to pre- 
pare the ground in the best manner for wheat, 
and in prosecution of what has been called in 
Maryland the five field system, two of which are 
annually in wheat and one in corn, Each field 
was first subjected to the process first described 
(called naked fallow) for the purpose of cleaning 
it of filth generaliy, noxious weeds, blue grass, 
&c. and of putting it into the best ulth 


per acre, of the preceding naked fallow crop. 
between Decemder, 1814, and February, 1815, 
it was again well turned up, and particularly 
well cultivated in April, June, August and Sep- 
tember; kept light and open, and exposed na- 
ked to the sun, except twelve acres (which I 
considered the best twelve acres in the field). 
These wer eded in oats; and the last of June 
a thick just well in head, was with a 
chain plo ompletely turned under. The 
after harvest cultivations of the whole field were 
alike. The field was seeded in wheat in Octo- 
ber. The seeding of the oat dressed piece was 
the last, and was done on the 25th and 26th or 





October. Carry along with you that from first 
ito last, I put no manure on this field, except the 
green oats, if that may be so called. My ground 
showed no failure from its second sunning. My 
'wheat grew kindly, except on the oat ground, 
and was perfectly free from garlic and all other 
filth—and 68 acres of the fheld yelded me by 
actual measurement 24 bushels of wheat per 
acre. The oat ground gave me very little over 
twelve. 

Recollect, sir, I am not lauding a system; I 
am merely recording facts. 





It has been said that different crops would) After this period 1 was driven from the sys- 
kill garlic. Among them the oat crop has bad|tem, because | could not produce corn enough 
a decided preference. A part of one of my heids, from one fifth of my ground, to feed my family 
which had been broken in January and February ‘and stock. But l pursued the system a suffi- 
for wheat, was put down in oats in March |cient length of time to clear my fields of filth, 
The remainder had the April and June culti-'to show me that it was by far the most certain 
vations of my system. in August and Septem and best mode of making a crop of wheat; that 
ber the oat stubble was ploughed and har | could make from 50 to 100 per cent. more by 
rowed with the rest of the field. ‘Ihe next this mode, thanI could after corn or oats; and 
spring there was certainly much less garlic 10 that I could not then, nor have I yet been able 
he wheat on the oat xyround, than there had to discover any injury which | inflieted on my 
been in the previous crops ot wheat trom that ground, by exposing it naked to the tull power 
field ; but still there was more garlic in .t than of the sun. Any one would rationally expect, 
1 wished to see, and with large seed heads. that the effort of an acre, by which it produced 
Among the wheat on the parts of the heid not 24 bushels would exhaust it double as much, as 
encumbered with the oat crop; but which had the effort to produce twelve bushels ; but I did 
had the benefit of the Apu and June cultiva pot find the exhaustion et all in this ratio. 
tions, there was scarcely a head of garlic tobe If I mistake not some of the gentlemen, who 
found. From the above i concluded that the oats have preserved the five field system with clo 
had run off with a credit entirely belonging and ver; and_have turned in their clover in August, 
due to the plough and the harrow. 1 know of can bear testimony to my garlic system. All of 
no crop, that deserves the name of a Cleaning them, who had any garlic in their lands, can 
crop, except precisely in the ratio of the lavotr most grieviously testify that August fallows and 
and frequency of the cultivations, which it re- clover lays have increased their garlic a million 
quires to prepare for it, or to make it. And only fold; and some of them, who have winter broke 
one which 1 would think of admitting where the the stubbles of these clover lay wheat fields, 
prime object was to get rid of garlic; to wit— and put them in corn the following spring, can 
tobacco—and I woulc rather be without that. also testify, that the wheat seeded among this 
I pronounce the plough, the roller, and the har- corn on the field, that had been winter broke, 
row, all sufficient, and best, if judiciously and (notwithstanding the previous crop of clover lay 
actively employed. I know very well this sys- wheat had been full of garlic) was comparatively 
tem will be ubjected to, because it involves a free from garlic. 
great deal of labour. 1 shall be told 1 work al- It is useless to pretend to farm, if you are 
most a year for nothing; nay for worse than afraid of labour. I have never produced a use- 
nothing, for I shail kill my land by exposing it ful agricultural result without adequate force ; 





naked to the sun. 
I have seen and heard a hundred such asser- 


tions written and oral; but the real tact of a 


piece of land having been killed by exposure to 
the sun by cultivation I have never yet ound. 
That this mode of keeping a field naked, will 
produce less profit than by taking from it a sum- 
mer crop is a point not now under Consideration. 
To kill garlic is the object ; the injury of the 


land by exposure to sun the question. And this 


injury 1 say has been a thousand times asserted ; 
but | have never seen it proved. I pursued this 
course from 1810 to 1817; during which time 
all my fields were subjected to it once, some 
twice. In 1810,1 subjected a particular field to 


it, without manure—in 1811 I cut upwards of 


twenty bushels of wheat per acre from it—in 
Wil2 it went into Indian corn—in 1513 | cut 


svheat from it after corn, about half the quantity!dition to what I did, I would also winter break 


‘to repay the expenses of cultivation. 


and very generally my success has been ex- 
actly in the ratio of the jabour and pains bestow- 
ed I consider the winter breaking, and the 
April and June cultivations as the garlic des 
troying operations. The work done after that 
time had no reference to the garlic, but was 
merely a continuation of the preparation for 
wheat. The above system reduced the garlic to 
a trifle, and cleaned my ground of all other filth, 
except one or two small plots of mow-drop. 
And I believe five successive winter ploughings, 
and spring cultivations, would effect the des- 
truction even of this pest; the ground might 
be manured after every dune cultivation, and 
planted in a crop ot Tobacco, or Irish potatoes 
Were I 
now to undertake to destroy the garlic ina 
piece of ground, to perfect the system, in ad- 


—_ {February 20, 1824. 
the field {> the Indian corn, that was to succeed 
the fallow wheat. 

Very respectfully, 

Your ob’t serv’t, 
CRESINUS. 
=>) = 
GARLIC. 


CONTRIVANCES FOR SEPARATING GARLIC FROM 
SMALL GRAIN. 


[A letter was addressed some weeks since by 
a gentleman in the South to his friend at Wash- 
ington, to know what contrivances were in use 
in Maryland for separating garlic from small 
grain—and how far the presence or absence of 
garlic affected the price of grain in our market, 
&c. The letter was handed over to the Editor 
of this paper as being more in his way, and by 
him again passed to a correspondent to whom 
he was sure the best machinery and the most 
effectual practises for this object were familiar. 
His answer was in the shape and spirit of one 
private letter to another, but the subject is one 
which concerns so many that we have ventured 
to insert it in the Farmer, suppressing all names. 
There it will equally well answer the purpose 
of the enquirer, and prove useful to many others. 

Edit. Am. Far.) 

“The only contrivance that has ever been 
much used in this section of our country, is 
what is called a garlic riddle, fitted to the com- 
mon wheat fan, and used in the stead of the com- 
mon fine riddle. The holes in the net of a 
common riddle are square, and of a size a 
fraction over the length of a large grain of 
wheat—so that the grain will pass through, 
whether it fall on the net crossways or length- 
ways. The common screen riddle of a fan is a 
wire net of the same square construction, but 
with the meshesso smal] as not to permit a grain 
of wheat of any value to passthrough it. Garlic 
being a rounder grain than whieat, and varying 
more in size, the garlic riddle is made with the 
holes, or meshes, parallelogramis—through these 
paralielograms, the largest grains of wheat will 
pass lengthways; .but all the grains of garlic 
larger, or of a fraction greater diameter than a 
large grain of wheat, will not pass, but must 
shake over among the tailends and larger filth. 
The grains of garlic smaller than the wheat, 
find their way through the screen riddle. ‘hus, 
by a few fannings, all the grains of garlic larger 
than wheat,’ and many of those smaller than 
wheat, are separated—but all the grains ot 
garlic of the average diameter of good wheat, 
and this is generally the full half, will accompa- 
ny and remain with the wheat I have seen 
fans with a great variety of riddles, but none 
that would effect more than above mentioned. 

“TI recollect to have seen an account of a 
contrivance some years ago, and I think in the 
Farmer, of a gentleman in Calvert county, of 
this state—and the impression I have left of it 
is this—the wheat is supposed on the floor of 
the third story; in the second story ‘here was 
a hopper filled, with one side several inches 
lower than the others.—to this lower side was 
attached an inclined plane, contracting like a 
funnel into a pipe. A pump was so placed, as 
to throw a constant stream of water into the 
hopper. The wheat also descended through a 
spout into the hopper. The wheat and water 
were made to fall into the hopper together—the 
wheat just as fast as the aperture in the bottom 
of the hopper would deliver it; the water so 
much faster, that the hopper was kept full of 
water, and a portion constantly running over its 
lower side. The idea was, that as soon as the 
wheat, and garlic, and water mingled in the hop- 
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per, the wheat would sink and be delivered with 
a portion of the water through the bottom ; 
and that the garlic would instantly float, and all 
pass over the lower side of the hopper with 
the surplus water through a pipe out of the 
house. The wheat was to be immediately se: 
arated from the water by passing over a very 
fine inclined screen, and was to descend in a 
scattering shower into a stove room on the lower 
floor, heated to so high a temperature as to dry 
it as it descended. 

“This contrivance was to do business upon 
a large scale, and was calculated for the use of 
large flouring mills. I have heard nothing of it 
for some years. 

“J have known garlic toinjure the sale of wheat 
from 5 to 40 per cent. according to the quantity 
in it. A gentlemen whese lands are very much 
infested with it, mentioned to me in the last 
autumn, that it gave him infinite trouble; that 
he had been driven to separate it by opening 
the sheaves and taking it out by hand. His 
wheat thus cleansed brought him 125 cents, 
while that gotten out without this tedious and 
most troublesome precautionary work, was dull 
sale at 75 cents the bushel. 

A simple, effectual, and cheap contrivance 
would certainly be extremely useful in Maryland. 
But it must be very cheap, or it would never 
get into general use. The garlic is generally 
most troublesome on the poorest farms. After 
the wheat has been kept till the fall, and the 
garlic has become dried a little, and evidently 
lighter than the wheat, the best and simplest 
method 1] ever tried is to take the shaking rid- 
dle entirely out. Let the wheat descend from 
the hopper in a broad thin stream directly on 
the scveen board, and of course exposed to the 
full effect of the wings—let the screen board 
be well pushed down ; the fan being turned very 
briskly, while the superior weight otf the wheat 
causes it to fall on the screen board, the garlic 
is blown over by the force of the wind. 

“] have heard of a light rake head, long 
enough, say eight or ten feet, to reach from 
furrow to furrow of a wheat land, with small 
teeth four or five inches long, and placed so 
close as just to let heads of wheat pass between 
the teeth, but to catch and take off the round 
heads of the garlic. This is carried by two 
men, each walking in a furrow, whocarry it the 
proper height to catch and pull off the heads 
of garlic. But this isa dreadful method—while 
it cleans the wheat, it fills the ground and 
multiplies the evil.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


BUDUING. 
Salem, ( Ind.) Jan. 14, 1824. 
Dear Sir, 

I have practised a mode of budding fruit trees, 
for some years past, which I do not recollect to 
have seen described in print; it has succeeded so 
far, very well with me, and may prove new and 
useful, to some of your readers. It is, budding 
from cuttings, taken trom bearing trees in Feb 
ruary, and preserved in boxes of sand ina cellar, 
until wanted, in the same manner as if intended 
for grafting. They will keep, in this manner, 
sound, until the middle of June, and perhaps 
longer, and which mav thus be transported to 
any distance ; while cuttings in July, (and buds 
are seldom mature enough for buddine, before 
that time,) can with difficulty be preserved a few 
days. As soon as the sap rises freely in the 
spring, (say the middle of April,) you may com- 
mence budding with these winter cuttings, with 


which may be continuéd until June or July.— 
Budding is a neater and pleasanter operation 
than grafting, and this mode places them upon 
an equal footing with grafts in March; I continue 
the wrapping of coarse yarn on, seven or eight 
days, then head them down, and by the winter, 
the buds will have grown, (if the season proves 
favourable) two or three feet in length. I find it 
an injury to prune the bodies of standards too 
closely below the buds; the first season, the new 
bud cannot, (untilit has attained same size,) im- 
bibe and assimilate to itself all the sap that rises, 
which must, if all the conducting limbs are prun- 
ed off, stagnate and disorder both body and 
roots; will sometimes destroy che stock alto- 
gether, or make the body eventually, less than 
the top or budded part; merely shortening or 
cutting out too luxuriant shoots, | conceive best, 
the first summer. In my nursery, I prefer bud- 
ding on the leading top shoot at the height of 
four or five feet, as soon as it is three eighths of 
an inch in diameter; at that height, the juncture 
of the two growths being more complete in such, 
than in those of larger growth. One man may 
bud three hundred in a day, and with an assistant 
to tie after him, twice that number ; in this 
manner, of those which I bud myself, Ido not 
loose five in the hundred. 
Your obedient servant, 
C. HARRISON. 
N. B. I have only attempted budding apples 
and pears in this way, but have no doubt, it will 
succeed equally well, with stoned fruit. 
_—— >) oo 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





Boston, Jan. 29, 1824, 

S1r,—I am induced to request the publication 
of the following letter from T. A. Knight, Esq. 
President of the London Horticultural Society, 
asa just tribute to him for this repeated proof ot 
his regard for this country, and his desire to 
communicate to us, some oi the finest fruits, re- 
cently introduced into Europe. I had barely 
hinted to him, that I was apprehensive that 
some of those which he sent to us last spring 
would fail, and it will be seen that he has prompt- 
ly offered to send out duplicates of them all the 
ensuing spring. The least we can do, in sucha 
case, is to make known his liberality. I have 
distributed, in the course of the last summer, 
more than two hundred buds of those which he 
sent; and I have promised many scions the en- 
suing spring. Should the new parcel arrive safe- 
ly, I hope to be able to give them a circulation as 
wide as the liberality of the donor could desire. 

That part of his letter which speaks of an ear 
of sweet corn sent by me to him, has reference 
to a question lately discussed in Horticultural 
transactions, relative to the effect of the farina 
or pollen, of one variety of plants upon another 
of the same species; some of the writers con- 
tending, that a change is effected in the fruit in 
the same year by the interchange of the farina,| 
while others maintain that the effect is only visi- 
ble in the fruit raised from the seed in subse- 
quent years. Mr. Knight has invariably main- 
tained the latter opinion, in which 1 fully coin- 
cide. I sent him, however, an ear of our sweet 
corn, which I thought might be an exception.— 
The kernels of that corn, it is well known, are 
white and shrivelled; but on the ears which I 
sent, there were several kernels of plump, yel- 
low corn. This explanation will enable. the rea 
der to understand this part of Mr. Knight’s letter. 
It will be seen that he does not consider this an 
exception to the general rule, for the reasons 
that he states. 

lam, Sir, respectiully, your humble servant, 


| 





as much success as at any other time of the year, 


JOHN LOWELL. 


Downton, near 3al fi, Wales, Oct. 23, 1823+ 

My Dear Sir,--I am sorry to hear that the 
fruit trees I addressed to you, arrived inso illa 
state. The value of them te me was verv tri- 
fling. and I shall have much pleasure in sending 
other trees in the next spring, and till you are 
in possession of the different varieties, which I 
am satisfied you will find a great acquisition to 
your gardens and orchards. I should have writ- 
ten sooner to express my wishes to send you 
another box in the spring, but I have waited to 
receive a letter, which you proposed to send me, 
to say what varieties Aad succeeded, and what 
had failed. 1 still hope to receive such letter 
before the spring, that I may not send any thing, 
which you already possess. We have recently 
introduced a variety of apple from the north of 
Italy into the garden of the Horticultural Socie- 
ty, of which the Belgic as well as Itahan gard- 
eners speak in rupturous terms: and Gallesio, 
the author of a splendid publication of delinea- 
tions of the Italian Fruits has placed this apple 
first, at the head of the list of Italian fruits — 
And a Belgic gardener states its flesh to be as 
rich and melting as that of the finest pear. I 
have only obtained afew buds of it for insertion 
in the last season, but [ propose sending a bud- 
ded stock to you. 

I thank you for the ear of Indian sweet corn 
which you were so kind as to send me’ The 
facts you state are very interesting ; but they do 
not present to my mind any thing anomalous — 
Vhe color of the seed coats in the blue and yel- 
low grains is mot changed. It is the matter 
which composes the cetyledons only, which ac- 
quires a tinge from the operation of the pollen. 

An English gentleman, by the name of Goss, 
has pointed out, in the Horticultural transac- 
tions of the present year, a similar change in 
the color of the Prussian blue pea; a variety 
cultivated in our gardens, of which the color of 
the cotyledons is a dull blue, which is seen 
through a white skin. Mr. Goss conceived er- 
roneously, that he had changed the color of the 
seed coat; but I have, in a subsequent commu- 
nication shown that he has drawn an erroneous 
inference ; and that the seed coat of the pea, 
or of Indian sweet corn retains the same color, 
which it would have presented if its natural 
pollen, that of the plant itself, which afforded 
the seed, had alone been present. I planted a 
tew of the white shrivelled seeds, taken from the 
ear you sent me, soon after it arrived, and I have 
kept each plart wholly separate from any other ; 
and all the seeds (which have been some time 
pertectly ripe,) are white and shrivelled. You 
will probably think that I have been very expe- 
ditious in obtaining ripe seeds. But we do al- 
most every thing here by machinery; and I 
have a couple of dry stoves, which are always 
kept at a very high temperature ; and into those 
i introduced several plants in succession, as their 
periods of shewing blossoms approached, suf- 
fering one only to bear its male flowers ata time. 
1 have of the plants, growing under glass, ina 
lower temperature: But those have not vet ri- 
pened their seeds. The sweet corm in its imma- 
ture state, must be, I conceive, a most admira- 
ble vegetable. I beg to assure you that I did not 
make the foregoing experiments under any 
doubts of your accuracy. On the contrary, I 
have given you full credit for perfect accuracy ; 
and I think the habit of hearing from many cor- 
respondents, some of them certainly not accurate 
has given me a facility of distinguishing truth 
from talsehood in the statements and opin.ons of 
such correspondenis. I have, in the present 
year, seen a great number of new seedling nec- 
tarines, obtained from experiments, purposely 





and scientifically made; and I have got one of 
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tw arieties ot, | believe, unprecedented ex- 
celience. But 
for the melting varieties of the nectarine. 
I remain, my dear Sir, sincerely yours, 
, T. A. KNIGHT. 
AEDS WA lbs. 
[  o—_——- a 
BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1824 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

It appears that Dr. Cooper, now residing in 
South Carolina, has written a pamphlet against 
the poiicy of those who would augment the du- 
ties on a great variety of imported commodities, 
so high, as to ensure a profitable business to 
American capitalists, who might set up establish- 
ments for the manufacture of similar commodi- 
ties in this country. —This pemphlet, or tract of 
Dr. Cooper’s, has escaped our notice, and we 
have no reason to believe that it has appeared in, 
any of the news papers, except the Richmond) 
Enquirer—several numbers uncer the signature | 
of Hamilton, written expressly in reply to Dr.| 
Cooper, have been published in most of the lead 
ing papers of the United States—tew it any “I 
which, besides the Enquirer, ever published the} 
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li thereiore, the correspondent, who request-! —Ducks, Canvasbacks, $1 25 to 2—Red heads 


our climate is, ] believe, too hot ed the insertion of Hamilton, in reply to Kuris 


Consultus, (although published in reply to a dif- 
ferent writer, and before Ruris Consultus ap- 


peared,) will send an original answer, it shall! be 
inserted—* give us but light” say we, 


promptly 
no matter what objects it may reveal, or to what 
conclusions it may lead. 


Finally, we must repeat the wish, that this 
being only a weekly paper, and chiefly fracéical, 
abstract essays may be as much as possible com- 


frressed, 

jG Amongst other ar‘icles on file, and which 
will appear in our next, are several interesting 
communications, one— 

On the *“ rubbing disorder” of cattle, as it is 
denominated in Tennessee, supposed to be the 
same, asthat which destroyed some valuable cat- 
tle on the Eastern Shore ot Maryland, last fall. 

On the garden hoe, with an engraving. 

On bread making. 

Proceedings and constitution of an agricultural 
association at Jonesboro in Teunessee. 

On Sulphate Quinine, Oc. Fe. 


jo The document on “ Dry CuLture” of 


doctors original essay, and although we have/rice is expected to prove entertaining to the 
never read, much less published it, we have;general reader, and especially interesting to 
been requested to insert the answers to if, as ajour numerous patrons in the south—it may also, 
reply to the numbers of Ruris ConsuLtus;|says the valued correspondent, from whom 
whose numbers appear as original in this paper.|received it, be “made to subserve the benefit 

Now we have made the foregoing statement,;of a vast portion of the middle and western 
as a prelude to the following positions and re-| states.” 
marks, whereby we desire, once again and for} c 
all to be understood to say— I hat, ; BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Ist. We are ready and glad to publish original; PRICES CURRENI—corRRECTED WEEKLY. 
essays, on the general principles, which should; Wharf flour, $5 37}—Howard-street, do. $5 
guide the country in prosecuting schemes of in-|/62)—Best family do. retail, §7—Wheat, red, 
internal improvement—and on the question of y1 10—Corn, 35 cts—Rye, 40 cts—Oats, 28 
giving legislative aid to particular branches of;to 30 cts — Whiskey, 23 to 26—Butter, inspect 
domestic industry—not because such essays willjed, 10 to 15 cts.—Coal, Liverpool, bushel 40 to 


>) aS 


we} 


teach the farmer how best to harness his work- 
ing cattle, or what crop he can most profitabiy 
cultivate—we publish such essays, because they 
tend fo enlighten the minds of young farmers, and 
to teach them how to undersiand, aud to estimate 
their froitical rights, and the powers of the go- 
vernment on subjects which directly concern and 
bear ufion the prrosficriiy and the profits of their 
own vecaion. We suppose ourselves to be 
something like our patrous, and we uld not 
have one of our own sons, to know merely how 
to make the most corn, or the most hay, at the 
least expense. It is true that todo ¢hat, requires 
experience and skill, which are not to be despi- 
sed; but a farmer my possess these, and yet 
have little else that belongs to the dignity of a 
man. The history of the world admonishes us 
that men and governments, will always be tound| 


45 cts.—Virginia, 28 cts.—Susquehannah, per ton 
H6 50 to 57—Rice, per cwt. $3 75 to ¥4—Beef, 
northern mess, per barrel §10—Cargo, No. 1, 
$8 to 8 50—do. No. 2, 40—Baltimore prime, 
$10—Bacon and hams, 10 to 11 cts—Cotton, W. 
i. Island, 18 to 20 cts.—Louisiana, &c. 16 to 17 cts. 
—Georgia upland, 14 to 16 cts. —Alabama, 12 to 
13 cts—Candles, mould, 12to 13 cts.—Dipt, 10 
to 11 cts.—Spermaciti, 25—Feathers, live, 30 to 
35 cts.—Fish, herrings, Susquehanna, $2 75—Fali 
mackarel, No. 1, to $4 50 to ¥7—Shad, 
irimmed, $6 to 6 5U0—Fiax seed, rough, per 
bushei, 70 to 75 cts.—cleaned, cask, §$8—Flax, 
perlb. 10 to 11 cts.—Hemp, Russia, $175 ton, — 
Country dew rot, 7 cts. per lb.—do water rot, 
9 cts.—Hops, fresh, 35 cts. per lb.—Hides, dry- 
ed, 15 to 19 cts. per lb.—Hog’s lard, 12 cts 
per lb —Lime, per vushel,~ 30 to 33 cts—Lea- 


> 
od, 


ready to filch the hard earnings of men, who arejtier, soal, best, 24 to 27 cts. per lb.—do. Kas 


ignorant of their rights, or without the requisite 
spirit to sustain and defend them. Hence it is 
we say, that we feel it to be within the proper 
sphere of this journal, which be it remembered, 
aims to improve the moral fewer, as well as the 
practical habits of its patrons,—to publish, occa 
sionally, original essays on the /roditics of agri- 


tern tan, 18 to 20 cts.—Lumber, board measur 
ment, Cargo prices:—Oi the tollowing articles 
we give the yard prices—Oak timber and 
scant. $lio 1 25—Boards all sizes, $150 to 2 
—Pine scantiing, do. $1 to 1 25—Boards 4-4, 
Dl tol 25—White do. 5-4, $1 75 to 2 50—do. 
co 4-4, -115 tu 1 30—do. cl. 4-4, $1 80—Shin- 





culture. But we cannot afiord, this being only 


a weekly paper, to coy numerous essays, which;do, $7 50 to7 75—jun. com, 33 50 to 5—Staves, 


gies, cyp. 18 in.—3 to 3 50—Ddhinyles, junip. 24 


have already gone the rounds of daily papers,|W. O pipe, $40 to 45—do. hhd, $25—do bbl. 
and that tuo, in reply to other articles, that we, B15 to 17—R. O. bbl. pis—io., hhd. f17— 
never saw or published, and this brings us to say,; Wool, fleece, merimo full blood, 35 to 40 cts. 


2dly. That in publishing such original essays, 


per lb.—Cropped, 28 to 30 cts—Common coun- 


we are always ready to let both sides be heard—\try, 20 to 30 cis.—DSkinner, 35 to 40 cts —When 


we a oe that prostitution of the press, com | 


mitted 


fair dealing by suf/ressing all that is not agree- 
@le to their own views. 


y those who, while they profess to ens} tain an advance of 15 to 20 cts. 
lighten, speak only on one side, and practise} 


ass rted and cleaned, anv of the above will ob- 


Retail prices of provision market—Beef, prime 


jpreces, du vts.— Veal, 8 cis.—Mutton, 6 to 7 cts. — 
| urkeys, 75 cts. to 51 25—Geese, 50 to 75 cts. 


(3 cts. to $i—Chickens per pair, 50 to 624 cts, 
—Eggs, 15 to 18 cts—Butter, Ist quality, 25 to 
374 cts—Turnips, per bushel, 50 cts.—Potatoes, 
do. 50 cts—Parsnips, do. 624 cts.—Celery, 8 
to 10 cts—Carrots, 4 to 6 cts—Cabbages, 2 
cts. &c. &c. 

Prices of Robert Sinclair’s, Wood’s and Carey 
Ploughs.—No. 3. Woods’ or Freeborns’ $11— 
No. 2, do. do. $10—No, 14, do. do. $8—No. 1A, 
do. do, $6 50—Corn, do. do. §$6—No. 21, do. do. 
for seeding, $5, (Extra shares always on hand, 
at 57§ to 50 cts.) No. 3, Carey or Dagen, §$6— 
No, 2, do. do. $5 5U—No. 1, do. do. $5. 

Premium and other barshare ploughs, is 10 per 
cent. lower than last year. 


Liverpool Markets, January 6. 
Cotton.—Comparatively little business has been 
done during the last week, the disposition for 
speculation having wholly subsided, and the de- 
mand from the trade having been very limited, 
so that the total sales have not exceeded 5400 
bags. American descriptions barely maintained 
their currency, in which the transactions have 
been usually light. The following are the 
particulars ; 600 Boweds at 74d to 93d ; 300 Or- 
ileans, 9d to 10$d; 820 Alabamas 7jd to 83d ; 
\70 Sea Islands, 13$d to 17d ; 130 stained do. 94d 
jto Llfd ; 700 Pernams 114d to 11jd ; 520 Bahias, 





104d to 10jd ; 280 Maranhams 10 d to1ld; 150 
i\Mina Novas, 104d; 30 Demarara 103d to 12d; 
200 kgyptian 1ld to 114d; 70 Carthagena7 3 8d 
to 74d; and 90 Surats at 5 2-3d to 64d per lb. 

Tobacco.—The quality continues very limited, 
and we can only comprise in our weekly report 
the sale of 120 hhds. 

Naval Stores—The sales of raw turpentine 
since our last report, (in which we omitied 
2000 bbls. of fine at 138. 3d. per cwt.) have been 
very trivial, nearly the whole in the importers’ 
hands having been bought up, there remaining 
only about 200 bbls. the principal stock, say 
about 11,000 bbls being in the possession of the 
trade. The import last y ar was very abundant, 
amounting to 69,430 bbls. The supply of tar 

s fillen off 23 400 bbls. and as the increase 
in the stock since the preceding year is only 
3,700 bbls. a considerable diminutiou in the con- 
sumption is exhibited. 


London Markets— Tuesday, Jan. 6. 


We continued to have a good demand last 
week for cotton, but less was done, through a 
difficulty of making purchases in India cotton 
on a par with the prices of the preceding week. 
The sales were about 1900 hales, 

250 hhds. of ordinary Virginia tobacco, at- 
tempted at 3 1-Sd. and about 100 hhds. ordinary 
leaf tobacco at 25 8d per lb. are the reported 
sales of last week. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

DRY CULTURE. 
Concluded from our last number. 

While on the subject of the Pontifical States, 
jt may not be uninteresting to make a few obser- 
vations upon the Campagna di Roma and the Pon- 
tine marshes. : 

The Campagna di Roma is not, as one would 
be induced to suppose, a perfect plain. It is di- 
versified with hills and vallies, plains and marshes, 
lakes and rivers. 
Mont Albano, Monte Rosi, Mont Oreste and 
Monte Mario, all of which are situated from 
one to twenty miles from Rome. Besides these, 
there are many other elevations of inferior alti- 
tude. Between these elevations are situated val- 
lies where the hills are much approximated and 
plains where they are more remote. The sur 
face of the Campagna is particularly irregular 
to the east where it joins the chain of the Appe- 
nines —Its western portion where it borders 
apon the Mediterranean is less irregular, and 
for the most part composed of alow marshy soil, 
in which are situated considerable bodies of wa- 
ter called stagni, that communicate with the sea 
and are supplied by it. Numerous streams hav- 
ing their origin in the Mountains traverse the 
Campagna and empty themselves either directly 
into the Mediterranean or into the Tiber. They 
are generally sluggish in their course and their 
waters invariably coloured with the soil through 
which they pass. The venerable Tiber cannot 
be excepted from the remark. 








Non con onde liete e chiare 
Corre al mare, 
Passa torbido ed oscuro.— Guidi. 


Its course is through a lime stone region from 
which it derives its yellow colour. The ancient 
poets, so accurate in their description of natural 
objects, call it the Ye//ow Tiber. There is per- 
haps no part of the globe that contains in the 
same space a greater number of lakes than the 
Campagna. ‘They have no natural outlets for 
the discharge of their waters. The deep cavi- 
ties in which they are situated are according to 
geologists craters of extinct volcanoes. Four of 
them are upon Ment Aibano. The largest de- 
rives its name from hat Mountain, A canal was 
made three hundre« and ninety-three years be- 
fore Christ, to drain off its water, which from 
its constant accumulation threatened an inunda- 
tion of the surrounding country. This subter- 
ranean canal perforates the mountain and is more 
thana mile inlength. It still serves the purpose 
for which it was originally intended. For this 
great work Rome is indebted to the *oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi, which declared to the Romans 
the impossibility of conquering the Veii unless 
they drained this lake. Another of the lakes 


upon the same meuntain, has a similar artificial | 


outlet—the history of which has not been handed 
down. Besides these, there are seven or eight 
lakes in what is properly called the Campagna, 
independently of other similar small collections 
of water. Several of them have been drained, 
but the draining of the remainder is next to im- 
practicable, except upon the plan of the an- 
cients, and they still continue to exhale pesti- 
Jential miasmata. The Solfatara, a lake whose 
sulphureous exhalations are perceived long before 
the traveller arrives at its shores, was drained in 
modern times, by the cardinal Hippolite d’Este. 
it is now much smaller than it-was, and it is sup- 
posed that it will soon close up by reason of the 
depositions which are constantly forming on its 
banks. ‘The Campagna is nearly destitute of 
trees, cultivated fields and housts. It presents 


Vou, 5 —49, 


The most elevated points are) 


a eS 


on every side httle else than waste and desola- 
tion. Scattered spots of cultivation, a few 
wretched houses which serve as taverns, ruined 
aqueducts, the remains of ancient towns, villas, 
temples and funeral monuments, are the only 
objects by which the eye can measure the wide 
expanse. Innkeepers, shepherds and their 

ocks, are now the only occupants of a once 
thickly inhabited country where Maecenas, Ci- 
cero, and Adrian were proud te build their vil- 
las. 


Tal nonfosti gia tu, quando vedesti 

I consoli aratori in campadoglio, 
Etra ruvidi fasci in umil soglio 

Seder mirasti dittatori agresti— Tes¢i. 


To what are we to attribute the present dege- 
nerate state of the Campagna? MDenina, and 
after him Chateauvieux, have attributed it to 
the destruction of property, and of the empire 
by the Northern Barbarians and the abolition of 
slavery by the introduction of christianity. In 
the time of the republic and the empire, the 
country was divided amonga large number of 
owners, and slaves were the only husbandmen. 


a few individuals, and the small quantity of land 
under cultivation is tilled by men who go there 
for that purpose from the Adriatic coast of Italy, 
and the Abruzzo—and who fall victims to the 
exhalations given out by the lakes, marshes, and 
the neglected soil. Pestilential air which was 
the effect of the ruin, is new by its reaction one 
of the causes of the present state of the Cam- 
pagna. From the imperfect description which 
has been given of the environs of Rome, it can- 
not but be perceived that its situation is unheal- 
thy. On every side of it, are vallies which 
serve asreceptacles for water in the rainy seasons, 
muddy streams and lakes which exhale mephi- 
tical and sulphureous gasses—to the west are the 
marshes and stagni about the mouth of the Tiber, 
and to the south the Pontine marshes from which 
long continued southerly winds have conveyed 
pestilential exhalations even to Rome, as would 
appear from the following lines of Pliny, “* Ob 
Putridas exhalatione, harum paludum, Ventum 
Syrophaenicum Romae summopere noxium vo- 
juht nonnulli.” The ancient Romans guarded 
against the evils arising from the natural situa- 
tion of their city by declaring the forests sacred, 


country houses, and decorating them with gar- 
and roads, and by draining the lakes and marshes 


ences, at the same time that they embellished 
the country, purified the air and rendered it salu- 
brious. The health of Rome, commanded the 


her worst governors. The enterprising Appius, 
the magnificent Augustus, the cruel Tiberius, 
the virtuous Titus, and the benevolent Trajan, 
contributed alike to the promotion of public 


which they were the authors ; and Suetonius in- 
forms us that the untimely death of Julius Cxsar 
prevented the execution of the grand project 


the ‘Tiber through the Pontine marshes in order 
to drain them more effectually. Before we leave 


fevers may not be misplaced. 





by cultivating the soil with slaves, by building|droves of Buffaloes. 
dens, by making numerous aqueducts, canals 


Religion, agriculture, the fine arts, and the sci-!ered 


attention of her greatest, her best, nay even of 


health, by the various internal improvements of 


which he entertained, of turning the course of 


this subject, a few observations upon the malaria 

Malaria signifies} salubrious. 
literally bad air, and is the noxious principle 
which exhales from the low grounds, lakes, 
marshes and uncultivated soil of the Campagna ; 
and causes the feversof Rome and its vicinity. — 
These fevers vary trom the mildest intermittents 
to the severest remittents. The prevailing type 


is the tertian. They are similar tothe fevers of 
the lower country of Carolina and Georgia.— 
Those most obnoxious to them are strangers who 
consist chiefly of the inhabitants of the Adriatic 
coast of Italy, and who visit Rome and its envi- 
rons inthe summer and autumn for the purpose 
of harvesting the few crops of grain made upon 
the Campagna. Rainy seasons are most favourable 
to their production, particularly when the rains 
are followed by a long continued hot sun. Sub- 
joined are the bilis of mortality caused by the 
malaria fevers in the largest hospital (Santo Spi- 
rito) of Rome—during the autumnal seasons of 
1818 and 1819— 


1818 Received 8137, Died 3653. 
1819 i 6134, * 258. 


The Pontine marshes commence a few miles 
south of Cisterna and extend for twenty-four 
miles to Terracina. They are from 6to 12 miles 
broad. History informs us that the principal 
persons who have been conspicuous in their at- 
tempts to drain them were Appius Claudius 
Cecus, in the time of the republic, Augustus 
and Trajan during the empire, Theodoric after 
the fall of the Empire, and the Popes Boniface 


At present the Campagna is in the possession of/y]]] Martin V. Sixtus V. and Pius VI. in mo- 


dern times; most of these attempts were suc- 
cessful in restoring the soil to agriculture and in 
purifyitig the air ; but the immediate successors 
of those great men neglected the improvements 
which they had made and allowed the marshes 
to relapse into their original state. For their 
present improved condition, Italy is indebted to 
the late Pope Pius VI, and his engineer Rapini. 
A fine road 24 miles long and bordered with elm 
trees divides the marshes into nearly two equal 
parts. To the west of the road and close along 
side of it, is a navigable canal which receives 
the water of all the other canals which have 
been made to drain the marshes. This road oc- 
cupies the site of the Apian way, some of the 
remains of which still exist; and the canal isthe 
seme’as that upon which Horace embarked in 
his famous journey to Brundusium. Notwith- 
standing the vast efforts made by the late Pope 
te restore these marshes to agriculture, and to 
render the air salubrious, he did not fully succeed 
in either of his objects. That part of them situ- 
ated to the east of the road is better drained than 
the other half, and contains a few ficlds of grain, 
butit ischiefly used oe land for immense 

‘o the west of the road 
are a few cultivated spots, but the greater part 
of it is still fenny, and in some places, particu- 
larly in the vicinity of the sea, the land is cov- 
with stagnant water. The air of the 
marshes has been a good deal improved by their 
partial desiccation but their whole extent is still 
considered insalubrious, and so much so that the 
inhabitants living upon them are wretched look- 
ing objects, and those who labour in the fields 
and upon the canals retire at night to the neigh- 
bouring mountains and villages. The present 
Pope with the benevolence characteristic of him, 
is engaged in draining still further, by means of 
a canal, their eastern section. His paternal care 
aided by his tiberal and enlightened minister, 
the cardinal Gonsalvi, will, I have no doubt, very 
much ameliorate the condition of this part of the 
Pontificial states. Notwithstanding that it is so 
imperfectly drained, it is already in part cultiva- 
ted, and inhabited, and its air is become more 
What then may we not anticipate as 
the result of the complete desiccation which the 
works now in progress and the plan, (if is adopt- 
ed) of a French engineer, which consists of ma- 
king parallels of canals and secondary ones at an 
angle of 45 degrees, are calculated to effectuate ? 
With such assistance, a few active and enterpri- 
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sing farmers would soon change the face of this 
plain and restore it to that state, when according 
to Pliny, twenty-three cities and numerous villas 
were situated upon it and in its vicinity, and 
when in the year 352 of Rome, as Livy informs 
us, it was divided among the people for cultiva- 
tion" Quinguiveros Pomptino agro dividendo 
creaverunt.” It must once therefore have been 
more salubrious than it is at present. Why may 
it not become so again? Let it be well drained, 
which is not physically impossible, for there is a 
declivity of seven feet, and the ancients must 
have had it dry in order to cultivate it and to 
people it with twenty-three cities. Let the !and 
be divided among farmers and they will cultivate 
a soil naturally fertile. Restrict them to dry 
culture and they will make dams and ditches to 
keep the landary. Canals upon the plan of the 
French, clean dams and free ditches, the surface 
of the soil covered with vegetation, fields bor- 
dered with trees as in Lombardy, well built 
houses, cattle to keep down the weeds of mea 
dows, and other agricultural improvements, 
would purify the air and restore to this country 
the salubrity which it enjoyed in former ages. 


5th. Rice was formerly much more extensively 
cultivated in the kingdom of Naples, than it is 
at present. Its cultivation is now pretty much 
restricted to Calabria and Sicily) While Naples 
was inthe possession of the French, its cultiva- 
tion was prohibited in certain places, and in 


neighbouring mountains .so long as the warm 
weather lasts. 

6th. It is a remarkable fact that pestilential 
diseases are neither so frequent nor so extensive 
or fatal in Europe as they were formerly. To 
what are we to attribute this amelioration of dis 
ease? To agriculture and other arts, and to 
civilization—or as Fodere has more eloquently 
expressed the same idea—* A la main bienfais 
ante de la philosophic qui adesseche’ les marais, 
construit des chemins, bride des rivieres, enrichi 
la culture et multiplie les moyens de subsistance 
qui a porte le gout de la properté’ et meme une- 
certaine aisance parmi toutes les classes.” Phi- 
losophers thus account for the difference of the 
former, and the present state of Europe as re- 
gards the health of its inhabitants. Governors 
would attribute it to the magical influence of 
quarantine laws, and “Cordons Sanitaires.”— 
‘The same happy result will in time be the conse- 
quence of the progress and perfection of agricul- 
ture, the increase of population, and the exten 
sion of civilizationin America. Need we promise 
ourselves an amelioration of disease in Savannah ? 
Has it not already taken place toa ceriain extent, 
through the happy influence of the Dry Culture 
system? All who observe well, testify to the 
fact. Already have we gained an important ad- 
vantage over our invisible enemy, marsh miasma. 
Let us then occupy with firmness the ground we 
have won from its dominion. Let us pursue the 
system to its fullest extent, and not rest satisfied 





others it was regulated by the following condi-!till we finally destroy, in imitation of Hercules, 
tions. Ist. The rice fields shall be watered by all of whose labours were for the benefit of man- 
running water—2d. The petition requesting per-, kind, the nine headed Hydra which infests the 
mission to open a rice field, must contain men- neighbourhood of our city. Much of the puiiic 
tion of the precise spot where the field is situa- treasure has been expended, let us not permit 
ted, the exten: of the field, the body and the posterity to say that it was squandered. Much 
quantity of water that the cultivator proposes to more must yet be done to complete the system, 


employ—this petition must be posted up threejlet us not stop short in a career so auspiciously 


weeks in the chief places of the canton, and an 
engineer appointed by the prefect shall repair 
and report as to the soil and situation at the ex- 
pence of the petitioner. Itisnecessary to obtain ple, by which countries whose topography is 
permission as aforesaid, that the engineer reports similar to our own, may profit—that we are now 
that the spot can be appropriated to no other establishing a precedent by which future gene- 
cultivation, that the inclination of the soil is suf-| rations of men are to be guided. 
ficient to cause aconstant and free circulation of} Philanthropy calls upon us to be firm and in- 
water—that it is capable of being surrounded/dustrious in this our good work: self interest 
with a canal fit to receive all the water irrigation dictates to us that the course we are pursuing, is 
and to conduct it to a neighbouring stream —that the one best calculated to promote our prosperity 
the water shall be sufficient to keep the whole and happiness. We are now justly the subject of 
land constantly covered—that the rice field shall|admiration to all foreigners who are acquainted 
be situated at least 1500 feet from the nearest}with the history of the Dry Culture system 
habitation—3000 feet from the nearest highway,'adopted by our city—adereliction of our duty at 
and 12000 feet from the nearest village. this time would call forth their contempt, and 
See Lyman’s Pol. state of Italy. lcannot certainly raise usin our own estimation— 
On the southern side of the Gulf of Salerno is| May you, Mr. Chairman, and: your: honorable 
ae ; ‘L_Lv. committee, continue to pursué the system with 
an extensive plain in whieh the most remarkable | N the seal end Srmaess which become di 
objects are the ruins of the city of Pxstum.—)* “s i err 


met : : : lof th blic health. In the faitntul e ti 

This piain is low. fertile, and being well watered oF your duty you will be seconded by the council, 
xy the riv , O rice,}, 4 . f Sas : 
which was formerly cultivated upon it, but owing oY tena agers gor 5 evaby ob rst - 


to its bad effects upon the health of not only the ad - 

inhabitants of ae plain, but of those “| the| VOUT» than by, Sir, Yous pa ppin poets 

neighbouring towns—its cultivation was abandon- . ° 

ed. ‘The exhalations extended to the city of Sa- GUAT ieep*skiea wisi 

lerno, which according to the information receiv- Communicated for the American Farmer. 

ed from its inhabitants, has since become more| “‘ WASHINGTON AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY” OF 
EAST TENNESSEE. 


healthy, though its air is still considered insalu- 
Pursuant to public notice given, a namerous 


commenced. A great reward is before us, let 
us spare ao expense, no exertions to obtain it. 
Let us reflect, that we are now to set an exam- 


brious. The plain‘is now almost wholly unculti- 


vated and uninhabited, and supports large herds 
of Buffaloes. Pzxstum is inhabited by a few 
miserable families who act as Ciceroni, and live 
upon the charity of the curious who visit the 
ruins. I was informed by them (indeed their 
appearance was a sufficient evidence of the truth 
of what they asserted,) that the air of that place 
is pestilential during the summer and autumn, 
and that they were forced to take refuge in the 


collection of the subscribers to articles of as- 
sociation for forming, an agricultural society for 
Washington and Carter counties, met in Jonesbo- 
rough on Friday 16th January, 1824. 

Thomas Emmerson, Esq. was called to the 
chair, and Nathaniel Kelsey, Esq. appointed se- 
cretary. The meeting being thus organized, the 
following constitution for the government of the 
society was propesed, and unanimously adopted. 





a 


Constitution of the Washington Agricultural 
Society. 

_ Art. Ist. The Society shall be styled the Wash- 

ington Agricultural Society. 

Art. 2d. The Society shall consist of every up- 
right individual friendly to its objects, who may 
have originally subscribed to the article of as- 
sociation, or may hereafter be elected by a ma- 
jority of the members present at any meeting. 

Art. 3d. The Society shall elect a President, 
a first and second Vice President, Correspond- 
ing and Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, a 
Committee of correspondence, consisting of nine 
members, any three of whom shall constitute a 
quorum for doing business—whose acts shall be 
registered, and communicated to the Society at 
any meeting by the Corresponding Secretary— 
a Committee of accounts, consisting of three 
members, whose duty it shall be to inspect and 
report annually upon the treasurer’s accounts, 
and the state of the funds of the Society—to 
receive and adjust all claims against the Society 
for its contingent expenses, and to see that the 
Treasurer shall collect all dues to the Society 
from members and others. 

Art. 4th. The Society shall meet regularly in 
the town of Jonesborough, on the first day of 
each county court, held in the months of April 
and October. 

Art. 5th. Nine members at the least shall be 
required to constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business, but any three members shall 
be sufficient to adjourn from day to day, until a 
quorum shall be formed at any time during the 
sessions of said court. 

Art. 6th. All the officers of the Society shall 
be elected annually, on the first day of every 
autumnal stated meeting that a quorum shall 
be formed, and in the event of any vacancy, 
any meeting may elect, by a majority, a suc- 
cessor. 

Art. 7, It shall be the duty of the president 
to preside at the meetings of the Society, and 
cause order to be observed, and continued at- 
tention to the business of the Society ; during 
any session, in his absence, the first Vice Pre- 
sident, and in his, the second shall preside and ful- 
fill the duties of the president, and in the event 
of the absence of all these, a president pro- 
tempore shall be called to the chair by the 
members present. 

Art. 8th. The Treasurer, Secretarv, &c. shall 
fulfill the duties assigned to them according to 
the directions of the Society, and the import of 
their titles. 

Art. 9th. The members of the Society shall 
be distinguished into honorary and ordinary 
members—ail shall be ordinary members who 
have subscribed the articles of association for 
the formation of the Society, or may hereaf- 
ter subscribe to them under permission of a 
majority of members present at any stated meet- 
ings. Honorary members shall be such distin- 
guished citizens of this or any other state, as 
may be elected for their known patronage of ag- 
riculture or the other arts more immediately con-. 
nected with its prosperity—and strangers who de- 
sire to be present may be introduced upon the re- 
commendation ot members during the proceedings 
of the Society—provided that no more shall be 
introduced than may conveniently be accommo- 
dated with room without incommoding the mem- 
bers. 

Art. 10th. Every ordinary member shall pay 
one dollar annually into the Treasury of the 
Society. 

Art. 11th. Any member of this Society may 
withdraw at any time by notice given to the Se- 





cretary,.in writing, provided he shall first have 
paid all arrearages due to the Society. 
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Art. 12th. The funds of the Society shall be 
appropriated by a majority of the members pre- 
sent at any stated meeting, to purposes only for 

romoting the interests and improvement of ag- 
riculture, and the benefit of the members. 

Art. 13th, Donations may be received by the 
treasurer from any member of the Society, or 
any other individual; and shall be aecounted 
for with the other funds of the Society. 

Art. 14th. The proceedings of the Society for 
the purpose of order, shall be regulated by the 
rules for that purpose, which are observed by 
the General Assembly of this state. 

Art. 15th. At any stated meeting any article 
‘n this constitution may be altered by two-thirds 
of the members present, or any new article 
added—provided that a majority present at the 
next stated meeting thereafter, shall approve 
the same. ; 

Art. 16th. It shall be the duty of the Society 
to provide a system of by-laws for the govern- 
nent of the members and officers, not incompati- 
le with this constitution. 

Art. 17th. It shall be the duty of the commit- 
te of correspondence (selected for their distin- 
Byshed talents and experience) to collect use- 

ulniormation in whatever relates to the pro- 
méon of the interests of agriculture, from eve- 
ry \racticable source, and to disseminate tn- 
fortttion from the Society to the community 
lly, to determine upon what is useful to 
lished for the benefit of the Society and 
othet\and to propose to the Society the conside 
ratiotyf any improvement in this constitution 
that thir experience and observation may de- 
termiMto be necessary ; and the Corresponding 
Secreta, as the organ of this committee, shall 
record pd report their proceedings, and be 
the iMediate agent of their communication 
with thécher societies, and individuals, as in- 
structed) a quorum of the committee, which 
may be tmed, and act at any time or place 
during thyecess or session of the Society. 

Accords to the provisions of the constitution, 
the meetil proceeded to the election of offi- 











cers for & ensuing year, which resulted as 
follows: \ 
Thomas | Watkins, President. 


Alired McCarter, 1st. Vice President. 
John Kentiy, 2d Vice President. 

Cohittee of Correspondence. 
n, Esq. | William B. Carter, 
Montgomery Steuart, 
Robert Reeve, 
James McAlister. 


John G. Ease 
Jacob Howarc 
James Sevier,) 
James P. Tay), 

O. B. Ross, plang. Secretary. 
David A. D\terick, Recording Secretary. 
Cohittee of Accounts. 

Samuel G. Chelr, 
William Mitch 

Samuel Crawid, Zreasurer. 

Resolved; tha this meeting do recommend 
the genera/attefance of the members, at the 
first const#tion, stated meeting in April next. 

Resolvedthatthe Corresponding Secretary, 
transmit t] projecdings of this meeting, to- 
gether wifa copy of the constitution, for pub- 
lication inje American Farmer, and American 
Economist 
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Samuel Hunt. 
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MARKLE, 
NNER, 
nd ™\ jis becoming to be a subject of 
great inguifand is very generally growing 
upon the agion of the axricultural world. 
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plied it has been considered the most success- 
ful of all manures. There wasa writer in your 
paper (Mr. Ruffin) who gave us one of the most 
correct accounts«f the operation oi marle on lands 
that I have ever seen, and further views from 
the same pen would stil! lay the agricultural in- 
terest under greater obligations to him. What 
Mr. Ruffin there asserts of marle correcting the 
jacid quality in lands has been found to be true 
by all who have used it ; and besides, he might 
add, that it is a great cleanser of lands, which 
manbures are generally not—it certainly des- 
troys all the noxious growth which puts up in 
acid lands, oftentimes to the great injury of the 
crop ; and to the sheep sorrel it is certain des- 
truction. 


All the marle I have seen in Maryland is 
shell marle, which lies in large beds or strata, 
and has been generally found near the margin 
of the banks of rivers or creeks—this, 1 pre- 
sume, is because it has cost less labour to find 
it there than elsewhere; but I have no doubt 
that the same strata can be found in the interi- 
our, if it was diligently searched for. They 
are generally from three to six feet under the 
surface, and present considerable variety in ap- 
pearance. Some are composed of common oys- 
ter shells alone, which are very different from 
what are called shell banks—others are com- 
posed of what are commonly called clam shells 
—others of clam shells, muscle shells, and a 
great variety of scollop shells—others of shells 
so decomposed that it is difficult to class them, 
and these last are often intermixed and disco- 
loured with a sort of ferruginous substance— 
others again present you shells completely bro- 
ken down to lime, intermixed with sand, which 








munication, is to endeavour to elicit Mr. Ruf- 

fin out upon this subject, whose experience, 

observation, and reasoning are far more satisfac 

tory and useful than any thing I have ever met 

with. AGRESTIS. 
ent () - -_ 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER 


SULPHATE OF QUININE. 

Fashion has always hada power over the world 
from the earliest history of civilized life—in 
some things it seems almost reasonable, because 
it relieves society from a deadening uniformity, 
and gives life to new things—stirs up genius, 
and leads to improvement. But amid all the 
captives of whim, we should scarcely expect to 
see the Medical Faculty in the nuinber ; never- 
theless they are found bowing to the all power- 
ful goddess of fashion. 

In proof of this I bring forth the article in 





ot quinine, so much talked of, so much used, 
and so little known. I should have passed it 
over, and let it die in its own vials and pots, 
had it been confined to them, but alas! my 
cook has been cured of acnill or a sweat by it, 
and the fellow having attended three or four po- 
pular lectures on chemistry, is incessantly plague- 
ing me to let him make an essential salt of beef,* 
he says it will be the true pabulum of life, and 
will make blood in half an hour after being swal- 
lowed, and flesh the first night ; nay, he thinks 
that a pill of five grains taken three times a day 
will support the most robust constitution, and 
that we shall never hear more of dyspepsia, 
emaciation and a thousand other diseases, so 





en ithat it wil] in a great measure reduce the doc- 
\of itself makes a pretty strong cement; and) 5 - 


tor’s bill ina family to a mere dine / I have rea- 


question as their present hobby, viz: Sulphate | 


indeed the varieties are not only numerous and soned with him, and I fear in vain, my argu- 
singular, but often very beautiful. The compar-|ments I trust were not bad, thev were as fol- 
ative effects of these different kinds of marle have!|ows:—That beef would not bear condensing 
not been ascertained, as they are generally dif-jand be beef still, farther than by making good 
ferent on different farms, butall agree who have|,oups ; that by bringing it down to an essential 
used them, that the first year’s product in wheat|salt, we should confound beef with mutton 
is increased to more than half as much more, but!and fish with veal; the essential salts of each 
that the second crop, from one marling, is oftener| could be the same: nay, that great imp sitions 
more than double than less than double—this is! would be practised upon us, and whilst we were 
easily accounted for upon the supposition that flattering ourselves that we were eating stall 


the marle does not become so well incorporated'fed beef, we might be eating the essential 


with the earth upon the first as upon the second !salt of a starved horse. That France would 
tillage—but if the marle was strewed on fallow soon ship us the essential salt of frogs for 
land, and two extra harrowings were given itithe best Italian beef; and the Dutch, who 





after strewing,. there can be little doubt but thelare born chemists, would soon make a salt from 
incorporation would take place, and the product!sour krout, to imitate the appearance of nat 
be improved. I find my marle acts better upon !peef pills; I told him also of the portable soup 
wheat succeeding my corn, than upon naked lof the last generation, but all in vain; this last 
fallow, where the marle was spread on both/article he calleda gross one, and said he would 
the same year; and 1 account for this result, So take it to begin his pabulum vite with—more- 
different from what is experienced from all!over he has completely upset some of my argu- 
other manures, from the frequent harrowings I/ients by telling me that every person naa , 
give my corn during its cultivation ; for ] culti-/enough of crytalography to distinguish salt oe. 
vate corn principally with the harrow, as be-'tre from salt, and these from epsom and glauber 
ing the cheapest, most expeditious, and best!saits, and that a very short period will do the 
implement, and my lands are stiff soil. same to these nice articles of cookery. I must, 
None but those who have been eye witnesses to,therefore yield for the present, fearing that he 
the effects of marle can believe them—they;will go mad, if opposed, for he is very absent 
are truly wonderful—old worn out clay soils,'at times, anc silent, except now and then, when 
that were literally good for nothing, have entirely alone, he exclaims woto the doctors: 
been regenerated by marle alone, and pre-|wo to the tavern keepers; and chen flies into 
sent the appearance of our best and natively,a passion with George the Ill. the Barbers, and 
rich lands—and there seems to be no end to P. Pindar. To keep the poor feliow trom acru- 
the improvement—under one marling the pro-'ally losing his senses, 1 propose to eat ;my own 
duct increases at each cultivation, and a se-jdinners privately, and furmsh him with three 
cend marling is followed by results proportion-'of his beef pills per diem, till he recovers. But 
able to the first. Such is the conviction here as,passing over this striking parallel, let me seri- 
to the effects of marle, and the conviction ari-jously ask the worthy doctors of the fashion, if 
ses from practical experience, that the discove-|jthey recollect such a thing as the essential salt 
ry of a marle bank is supposed to double thejof bark, which had its run about thirty or for- 
value of the farm. 








Tiere is n0\g which merits attention more, 
for in everyxtance where it has been ap- 





My principal object in making you thiscom-| * He calls it a “ Holoraciate of Boine.” 
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ty years ago, and whether they suppose the ad 

dition of a little vitriolic‘acid at 124 cts. per Ib 
could make such a tremendous difference in ei- 
ther price or quality, and if we are tobe led 
away by every variation that can be made 
through all the long list of acids ; if so, we, and 
especially the apothecaries, shall have more 
pleasure in prospect than a belle who expects to 
receive a whole year of London and Paris Fash- 
ions in one letter; indeed ours would last for a 
century ; and lest I should not live to see the 
run of the whole race, | beg they would indulge 
me speedily with a pyrolignate of quinine ; this 
I think would take the lead of the whole acidi 

fication ; a man could not then putrify dead or 
alive—nay more ; when we had used what we 
wanted, the residuum sticking to the paper 
would cure our beef and pork, or make leather. 
But I would beg to ask the learned doctors whe-| 
ther this sulphate of quinine cures by a quinine’ 
principle, or by what is common to all bitters ? 
the latter is my humble opinion, and I see no 
good reason why we country doctors may not 
have a sulphate of cornine, (dogwood) ; a nitrate) 
of lyriodendrine, (poplar) ; a muriate of salixize 
(willow) ; or a pyrolignate of amygdaline, (peach | 
kernels) ; this last 1 verily believe would outdo) 
the quinine, and as the bitter principle is of ‘a 
poisonous nature when concentrated, if it should 
prove sluggish, we might help i 





t with a few drops 
of Fowler’s solution of arsenic, or with a mite of 
prussic acid. 

“A COUNTRY DOCTOR.” 
— 0 <= 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

( Continued from No. 46.) 


Forpidity of Animals.—All the torpid animals) 
retire to a place of safety, where, at a distance 


from their enemies, and protected as much as; 
possible from the vicissitudes of temperature, 
they may sleep out, undisturbed, the destined 
period of their slumbers. The bat retires to 
the roof of gloomy caves, or to the old chim- 


neys of uninhabited castles. The hedge-hog 
wraps itself up in those leaves of which it com- 

ses its nest, and remains at the bottom of the 
~—, or under the covert of the furze, which 
screened it, during summer, from the scorching 
sun or the passing storm. ‘The marmot and the 
hamster retire to their subterranean retreats, 
and when they feel the first approach of the, 
torpid state, shut the passages to their habita- 
tions in such a manner, that it is more easy to 
dig up the earth any where else, than in such 
parts which they have thus fortified. The jump- 
ing mouse of Canada seems to prepare itself 
for its winter torpidity in a very Curions man- 
ner, according to the communications of Major- 
General Davixs, onthe authority of a labourer. 
A’ specimen which was found in digging the foun- 
dation for a summer- house in a gentleman’s gar- 
den about two miles from Quebec, in the latter 
end of May, 1787, was “enclosed in a ball of 
clay, about the size of a cricket ball, nearly an 
inch in thickness, perfectly smooth within, and 
about twenty inches under ground. The man 
who first discovered it, not knowing what it was, 
struck the ball with his spade, by which means 
it was broken to pieces, or the ball also would 
have been presented to me.” 

Much stress has been laid upon the fosition 
which these animals assume, previous to their 
becoming torpid, on the supposition that it con- 
tributes materially to produce the lethargy. In 
describing this position, Mr. CaRLIsLE observes, 
“that this tribe of quadrupecs have the habit 
ef rolling up their bodies into the form of a ball 
during ordinary sleep, and they invariably as- 
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stace: the limbs are ali folded into the hollow 
nade by the bending of the body; the clavi- 
cles, or first ribs, and the sternum are pressed 
against the fore part of the neck, so as to inter- 
rupt the flow of blood which supplies the head, 
and to compress the trachea; the abdominal vis- 
cera andthe hinder limbs are pushed against the 
diaphragm, so as to interrupt its motions, and 
to impede the flow of blood, through the large 
vessels which penetrate it, ana the longitudinal 
extension of the cavity of the thorax is entirely 
obstructed. Thus a confined circulation is car- 
ried on through the heart, probably adapted to 
the last weak actions of life, and to its gradual 
recommencement.” But as none of these ef- 
fects are supposed to be produced by the same 
position during ordinary sleep, their existence 
cannot be admitted in the case of torpidity. Pro- 
fessor ManGiIL1 of Pavia, with greater simpli- 
city of language, says, that the marmot rolls 
itself up like a ball, having the nose applied 
contrary to the anus, with the teeth and eyes 
closed. He also informs us, that the hedgehog, 
when in a torpid state, in general reposes on the 
right side. The bat, however, during the pe- 
riod of its slumbers, prefers a very different 
posture. It suspends itself from the ceiling of 
the cave to which it retires, by means of its 
claws, and in this attitude outlives the winter. 
This isthe natural position of the bat when at 
rest, or asleep. In short, little more can be said 
of the positions of all these torpid animals, than 
their correspondence with those which they as- 
sume during the periods of their ordinary re- 
pose. 

lt is also observable, that those animals which 
are of solitary habits during the summer‘ season, 
as the hedgehog, and dormouse, are also solitary 
during the period of their winter torpidity ; while 
the congregating social animals, as the marmot, 
the hamster, and the bat, spend the period of 
their tarpidity, as well as the ordinary terms of 
repose, collected together in families or groups. 

it is generally observed, that animals, previ- 
cus to their torpidity, have their bodies char- 
ged with fat. lu the marmot and some others, 
there are two peritonial processes, which may 
be considered as lateral omenta, and which, as 
well as the great omentum, are filled with fat. 
In the dormouse, however, and others, these 
lateral processes do not exist, the fat being 
more generally distrbuted. This store of nour- 
ishment enables the animals to support that 
gradual waste which takes place during the 
period of their slumbers. By some it has ever. 
been regarded as the cause of their lethargy. 
SPALLANZANI, however, found, among the dor- 
mice procured for his experiments, a considera- 
ble difference among the individuals in regard to 
fatness, yet all were equally disposed to become 
torpid on the application of cold. 

Many of those animals, particularly such as be- 
long to the great natural family of gnawers, 
make provision in their retreats, during the 
harvest months. The marmot, it is true, yy 
up no stock of food; but the hamsters fill 
their storehouses with all sort of grain, of which 
they are supposed to feed, until the cold be 
comes sufficiently intense to induce torpidity. 
The Gricetus glis, or migratory hamster of 
Pauvas, also lays up a stock of provision. And 
it is provable that this animal partakes of its store 
of food, not only previous to torpidity, but also 
during the short intervals of reviviscence, which 
it enjoys during the season of lethargy. The 
same remark is equally applicable to the dor- 
mouse, 





milar to that of their ordinary repose, these hy- 
bernating animals fall into that state of insensi- 
bility to external objects, which we are now to 
examine more minutely. In this torpid state they 
suffer a diminution of temperature ; their respi- 
ration and circulation become languid ; their irri- 


tability decreases in energy , and they suffer a 
loss of weight. 


( Zo be continued.) 
Dee 


FROM THE RALEIGH STAR, 


Letter from John F. Smith, Fsqg. of Newbern, 
to the Editors of the Star, dated June 26th, 181}. 


“In compliance with the request containel 
in your letter, received by Mr. Allen, 1 noy 
transmit such information as I possess relative 
to the subjects of your enquiry. 

The year before last I sowed a small patc 
in benni, which did not produce to my ekpot) 
tations, owing, I presume, to my then ignoran 
of the proper methods of cultivating the plat 
and saving the seed. Four bushels of this s¢d 
I ground in a mill with iron cylinders, and /x- 
pressed without any application of heat, wich 
yielded six quarts of oil to the bushel. (he 
appearance of the oil is very fine, and al\vho 
have used it in diet, give it a decided pefer- 
ence to olive oil, among whom are Judg¢Tay- 
lor and Mr. Gaston, whom you will seett the 
Supreme court; and to them I refer 0u for 
further information of its merits. TH cake, 
after the oil is expressed, mixed wit other 
meal or flour makes a palatable nutr/ous and 
wholesome bread. I have discontinuethe cul- 
tivation of the benni, because the oil} yet too 
little known to be in much deman¢and the 
castor oil affords a certainty of prt: but I 
have no doubt the cultivation of bei and the 
manufacture of the oil might be my profita- 
ble, and think it will, in time, swrcede the 
use of sweetoil in this country,!d become 
even an article of considerable expt. Of the 
Chinese old raddish, I have no ‘perience — 
The apparent difficulty of cleatg the seed 
prevented any attempt being my€ to extract 
the oil. 

There are five species of th¢2!ma christi 
known here—two only of which/€ profitable ; 
the others being difficult to qm. It should 
be planted early in March, inte same man- 
ner as corn, and requires mug the same til- 
lage. The seed should be weand planted in 
hills, and not in holes, the pt having a long 
tap root: a good soil will prody fifteen bushels 
to the acre. The trusses, as thyMature, must be 
cut and exposed to the action of¢ sun a few days, 
in which time the seed will dbdge themselves 
from their outer covering. Ojgallon and three- 
fourth’s of cold pressed oilnay be obtained 
from a bushel, and by the plicaton of heat 
afterwards, the cake will priuce More of an 
inferior quality. I have sent ynsidrable quan- 
tities to New York, where j is featly pre- 
ferred to the West India oi} \tisuperiority 
over the latter consists in its reqring much 
less for a dose, being more pleasati© the taste, 
not nauseating and being less lial to produce 
pain. I havea letter from Dr. Gorn to this 
effect. Mr. Joseph Tagert of P#delphia has 
lately sent an order for some fo!S Own par- 
ticular use, and a gentleman ¢ 4yetteville, 
who had some of it last year is) uch pleas- 
ed with it that he has now odd a hundred 
bottles, | 





Having thus made choice of situations where 
they are protected from sudden alterations of 





sume the same attitutude when in the torpid 


temperature, and having assumed a position si- 


S collect any 
quantity not 
’ have 


Should you or any of your 
-Benni or Chinese raddish se 
lless than a bushel, 1 will, if 7 
jshe oil extracted trom it. 
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No. 49. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ON THE “ RUBBING DISORDER” IN 
CATTLE. 


Franklin, Missouri, Dec. 19th, 1823. 


S1rn,—I have seen, in a late number of the 
National Intelligencer, some account of a disease 
which had made its appearance among the cattle 
in Maryland, for the first time, last fall. From 
the symptoms which you have enumerated, as 
accompanying and evidencing this, which as far 
as I have known it, incurable disease, it is very 
similar, if not the same, which I have occasion- 
ally witnessed the ravages of, amongst the cattle 
of Tennessee, some eight or ten years past. 
About four years last past, I have lived in the 
State of Missouri, where this disease has never 
appeared to my knowledge. 


In the State of Tennessee, it was usually de- 
sominated the rubbing distemper, because the 
cattle when attacked, would rub their heads and 
necks against the trees and other firm object 
until their horns would sometimes drop off, o 
their eyes be rubbed out of their heads—some- 
times the cattle would die, before they were 
carried to such heights by the itching of their 
skins. 


Causes—as far as my observations have led to 
any conclusion: Scant pasturage in the latter 

rt of the summer, and suddenly overloading 
their stomachs in the fall by being turned into 
fresh cornstalk fields. This phrase will per- 
haps be unintelligible to you, but it is generally 
used in the western countries, to convey the idea 
of fields from which Indian corn has been lately 
taken, when a great portion of the stalks abound 
with saccarine juices, and particularly in the 
joints near the ground. 


When cattle that have lived upon but scant 
forage for some time, are turned upon pastures 
of the above description, they fill themselves so 
full of this rich food, that they are incapable of 
digesting it. I hence conclude, that as the se- 
creducts are clogged and incapable of action, the 
excretory Ones convey all or most of the humors 
of the system to the skin; this produces the 
itching, &c. 1 am not sufficiently acquainted 
with physiology, to say how any organ of the 
system of animals should act so as to entitle it to 
the appellation of a healthful or morbid action, 
but I here express myself in such a manner as I 
presume will convey to you my meaning. 


This distemper is not contagious, as I believe, 
though I have known eight or ten die of it on ‘one 
plantation, and all nearly about the same time, 
and always in the fall of the year. 


I have never examined one of the victims of 
this distemper after its death, but have been 
told by those who have suffered considerably by 
this malady, that upon dissection, the contents 
of the paunch are found to be as dry as ashes. 


I am of opinion that this distemper is most apt 
to appear in those seasons, in which the frost 
falls earliest. If so, this fact will farther corro- 
borate my supposition of its cause—For the 
juices of vegetables are concentrated more, and 
prevented from evaporation longer, by frost, 
than they would be without it. My practice is to 
keep my cattle out of my fields until the ground 
becomes frozen, not for the purpose of prevent- 
ing this disease alone, but for the double pur- 
pose of keeping my grounds loose, and pre 
venting the disease, if it should depend upon the 
causes thus guessed at The result has been 
equal to my anticipations. 
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It would be worth the trouble to enquire of 
your neighbours, whether the facts which have 
fallen under their observation correspond with 
my opinions or not. It will at least lead the way 
to the discovery of the true cause in time. 
Your’s respectfully. 

JOHN HARDEMAN. 


ee 0 SS - 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


GARDEN PLOUGH. 
Bee Hive, Feb. 3, 1824. 


Dear SiR, 

In No 40, of the present volume, you request 
some instructions about the garden plough—al- 
ways desirous of aiding you with my mite of in- 
formation, I now enclose you a sketch of one, 
rough, it is true, as I have neither a plough by 
me, or my protracting instruments to scale with ; 
but plain enough, I hope, to enable your ingeni- 
ous mechanics to make by. The idea was taken 
from Knight’s turnip Grill, and it isa useful little 
instrument in light soils. 


Fig. 1. 























Fig. 1. a, A piece of plank, 2 inches thick, 8 wide, 
and about 32 long. 

6. A wheel usually of plank, 14 inch. thick, 12 
to 15 in. diameter. 

c. A pair of light handles, nailed to the beam, 
at f, and braced behind by a couple of light 
stanchions d, and pins between them in the 
usual way. 

e. A thin light shovel plough, about 3 in. wide, 
fastened to the beam above, by a key passing 
through two staples, in it, and one of the eyes 
in the shank g, which are at different distances 
to regulate the depth. 

Fig. 2. A front view of the shovel. 

Should yoy not be fortunate in getting a better 
sketch, and description, I hope this may prove 
acceptable to you. 

I remain, Sir, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


W. S. GIBBS. 


—a 


ON BREAD MAKING. 
Mr. SKINNER, 


In perusing Simond’s Switzerland, I met with 
the following plan for kneading and raising bread, 
which being simple in its construction may be 
tried with little expense should it answer, it 
air certainly be a useful article to the house- 
wife. 


Your’s, &c. W. 


= A deal box two feet long, one foot high, and 
one wide, turning by means of a crank on its axle, 
secured at the two ends not passing through 





divided by means of one or two moveable parti- 
tions for different sorts of bread at one time. The 
lump of dough is thrown in, and the crank turn- 
ed in the manner of a coflee roaster. No bars, 
or any thing inside. A hissing noise occasioned 
by the carbonic gas escaping, indicates the 
working of the dough: and in about a half bour, 
(less in warm weather) it is fit for the oven. 
The fault, if any, is, that the bread is too much 
raised.” 
SS 
FROM THE CONNECTICUT JOURNAI.. 


TO FARMERS. 
The season promises a very great crop of grass 
with more than usual proportion of white clover, 
which flowers abundantly. It is very desirable 
that the farmers in New Fngland should use the 
opportunity which is near at hand, of securing a 
good suply of the seed of this very valuable grass, 
which for many purposes excels all the other 
grasses. 
Pasture grounds well stocked with white clover 
yield more nutriment for cattle and sheep per 
acre, than any other, and cows fed on white — 
clover give milk of a superior quality. Besides 
affording the best pasturage in the world, the 
white clover may be cultivated to advantage for 
hay. White clover and herds’ grass sown on 
rich land, make athick bottom, and the crop of 
hay will be more valuable than the crop from 
the same land sown with red clover and herds’ 
grass. 
Besides the advantages above mentioned to 
be derived from the culture of white clover, it 
has another- excellence of no small importance 
to the farmer. The sward of turf formed by 
white clover is always tender and easily plough- 
ed or broken up, and all kinds of grain and corn 
flourishes wonderfully well afterthis grass. 

As white clover is what some would call natur- 
al to this country, that is, as it will after a few 
years get into land used for pasturing, the farm- 
ers have generally suffered it to grow, but have 
not saved the seed. Thisisa very great errour. 
When land is laid down for pasturing and sowed 
with other grass, it_generally happensthat the 
grass seed does not spring well, and the weeds 
spring up and occupy the ground a year or two 
before it is covered with white clover, whereas 
if the seed is sown, it will produce twice the 
quantity of feed. The best time for sowing 
white clover is in the fall with winter grain, but 
it will do well sown in the spring, and if by rea- 
son of drought it does not spring the first season, 
it will the next, as the seed is of avery imperish- 
able nature. 

The seed is collected by an instrument in form 
of a rake with long sharp teeth set so near to- 
gether as to let the flower stalks of the clover 
slip in between them, but not to allow the heads 
topass. These will be broken off and collected 
on the upper side of the rake, and may be re- 
moved from time to time, as the rake gets full. 
When the heads are collected these should be 
put into a dry place, and when thoroughly dried, 
they may be threshed on a clean dry floor, and 
the chaff winnowed out. 

The seed when clean is worth half a dollar a 
quart, or $16a bushel. The instrument for col- 
lecting will cost but little, and children can do 
the work, which may be done to very great 
profit. 


ere (|) Ee 


FASCINATING POWER OF SNAKES. 


The idea that snakes possess the power of 
charming birds, has been, we knew, exploded 
by many, as one of those idle tales, which are 








jthe box ;) one side opens on hinges ; the inside is 
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ever found where the light of science has not pene-'§¢€rs. I put half a sheet of paper upon the floor, 
trated. But we confess ourselves to belong to that, With a pen andinkhorn. He threw off his shoes 
school of philosophy, which is contro!led by facts' 48 he sat, took the inkhorn in the toes of his left 
and which sacrifices any theory at their com-| foot, and held the pen in those of the right.— 
mand. We have had access to facts on this sub-| He then wrote three lines, as well us must ordi- 
ject, by which we are constrained to believe, ary writers, and as swiftly. He writes all his 
that some kinds of serpents do possess the power | OW? bills and other accounts. He then showed 
of affecting not only birds, but men, in a power-|¥S how he shaved himself with his razor in his 
ful manner, apparently, by looking at them|toes; and he can curl his own hair. He can dress 
merely ; certainly without touching them. The ‘and undress himself, except buttoning his clothes. 
following statement, from the Salem Register, ; He feeds himself, and can bring both his meat 
has occasioned the preceding remarks. ,and broth to his mouth by holding the fork or spoon 

“A very singular fact occurred at Manchester im his toes. He cleans his own shoes and can 
a few days since. As Mr. Samuel Cheever was Clean the knives, light the fire and do aimost any 
at work in the field, his attention was arrested at Other domestic business, well as any other man, 
the sight of a number of dung hill fowls with He car make hen coops. He is a farmer by oc- 
heads erect and wings extended, standing in a,Cupation. He can milk his cows with his toes; 
circular manner. On going near to ascertain the |@94 cuts his own hay, binds it up in bundles, and 
cause, he saw a large black snake of 5 feet in Carries it about the field for his cattle, and last 
length, within the circle, and his squamish head Week he had eight heifers constantly to fodder. 
elevated 8 or 9 inches above the surface of the [his last summer he made all his own hay ricks, 


NEW TARIFF. 

A writer, in the New York Gazette, gives the 
following illustration, of the deceptious features 
of the Tariff bill, and of its oppressive charac- 
ter, in the duties on low woollens, to the la- 
bouring class of the community, who will be 
the principal consumers of these articles. 

[Salem Observer. 

* A piece of flannel, original cost, 278. sterling, 
46 yards long, 26 inches wide, would contain 38 
square yards at the price established by the Ta- 
riff ; 46 cents per yard, is 413 20, at 30 per cent, 
ad valorem, 1s $3 96 duty, which is 66 per cent. 
duty on the original cost. 

*“ A piece of baize, 30 yards long, 42 inches 
wide, original cost, 15d. per yard, is £1 178. 6d. or 
$8 33—contains 35 square yards, at 40 cents is 
»14—at 30 per cent. ad valorem, is duty 54 20 or 
50 per cent. duty. 

* A piece of tow cloth, 30 yards long, 44 inches 
wide, original cost 2s. 6d. per yard, is £3 2s. 6d 





earth, while his other parts remained ina spiral He can do all his business of the hayfield (except 
form. And so complete was the fascination that ™OwWing) as fast and as well with his feet as oth-| 
Mr. C, was under the necessity of getting a pole €™S Can do with rakes and forks. He goes to the! 
to disperse the fowls, in order to kill the snake, field and catches his horse; he saddles and bri-) 
in which he happilv succeeded.” dies him with his teeth and toes. It he has a) 

Among the facts to which we have had access, Sheep among his flock that ails any thing, he can 
as mentioned above, are the following, which S¢Parate it from the rest and drive it into a cor- 
were communicated to us in such a manner, and €T, whereno body else can; he then examines 
upon such authority, that we would believe them, it» and applies a remedy to it. He is so strong 
though the whole tribe of naturalists should,™ his teeth that he can lift ten pecks of beans 


laugh at us “till doomsday ” A very near con- 
nexion of ours, a man who could not easily be 
deluded or imposed upon, was at labor with 
others, in a field. A few yards ahead of him, 
he discovered at the foot of a hill of corn, what) 
to his eyes appeared the most fascinating object 
he had ever beheld. The colours seemed to 
combine every thing rich and beautiful. He 
walked forward to grasp the prize, but was sei- 


zed by the arm by a friend, at the very moment}, 1 here is at present (December 1822,) in Bel- 
he was about to clasp in his hands a large copper |f#8ts aa ingenious young man named Roger Bra- 
head, coiled up in the position for striking its |P®¥8. 


Vierim ! 

The other fact was this: A man in New Haven 
county, now no more, but who was known to us, 
discovered a large rattle snake. 


being a sceptic resolved upon an experiment. For 
this purpose, and to guard against danger, he 
provided himself with a goodly sized club, and 
stopped to gaze upon the poisonous reptile.— 
Presently the object of nis aversion and even 
dread, appeared transformed to something too} 
beautiful for description. Admiring its ever-| 


He had heard! t F hich, at first vi h id 
stories of the fascinating power of snakes, and |PCrations, for which, at irst view, he would ap- 


with them. He can throw a great sledge ham- 
mer as far with his feet as other men can do with 
their hands. In a word, he can nearly do as 
much without, as others can with their arms.— 
He began the world with a hen and chickens; 
with the profit on them he purchased an ewe ; 
the sale of these procured a ragged colt (as he 
termed it) anda sheep; and he now occupies a 
small farm. 


who was born without arms, and is of 
course devoid of hands, which may be justly 
classed amongst the most useful members of the 
human frame. His feet, however, serve him in 
itheir place, and enable him to perform various 


jpear wholly incapacitated. He has been seen 
opening out, with his toes, a closed penknite, 
with which he trimmed a quill, and made an| 


excellent pen, in a very short space of time.—| 
He can write rapidly and distinctly, his small) 
letters being well formed, and his capitals cut with | 


taste and ease. It is surprising with what expe- 





varying and gaudy hues, resembling the rays of | dition he can thread needles, and even tie a knot 


the sun glancing upon emeralds, and liquid gold, 
he unconsciously drew nigh it, until his reason 
admonished him of his danger. He could not, 
even then, raise his arm to strike the lovely ob- 
ject, which had, as it were, enchanted him.— 
But not altogether unconscious of his danger, he 
was compelled to shut his eyes to strike ; when 
a single blow dissolved the spell cast over his 
senses by the venemous charmer, and he was no 
longer reluctant to “* bruize the serpent’s head.” 
[M Y. Com. Adv. 
(0 <a 


Extract from the Memoirs of the Wernerian 
Natural History Society, val 4. 

The following narrative is taken from the Cai- 
eutta Journal, Nov. 1, 1821.—Case of William 
Kingston, born without arms or hands. I went 
to Ditchea', and got him to breakfast with me at 
Mr. Goodfellows He highly entertained us by 
putting his naked feet upon the table as he sar, 
and carrying his tea and toast between his great 
and second toe tohis mouth with as much facility 


at the endof the thread with nearly as much fa-! 


cility as the most practised sempstress, He can) 
darn his own stockings, and twist the thread or, 
worsted line which he uses for that purpose to) 
the proper degree of thickness. Branaugh can| 
row ina boat with singular energy, though it 
must be confessed his attitudes are more unique 
than graceful. On such occasions, he leans his 
back against the stern, and one foot on one of 
the seats, so as to keep the oar, which he pro- 
pels with the other, in due position, 
he can play at marbles, and clear the ring with 
remarkable skill, his big toe bulking, as the 
phrase is, his taw to the mark with the preci- 
sion of an air gun. He can convey his food to 
his mouth with his toes, and is by no means de- 
ficient asa carver. Neither is he a timid eques- 
trian, but can even drive a cart or a carriage.— 
The reins on such occasions are placed round his 
body, and by maving.to and fro, to the right or 
to the left, he so varies their position as to affect 
the horse’s mouth and direct his motions. This 
1agenious poor man makes his livelihood by run- 
ning errands. 





as if his foot had been a hand, and his toes fin- 





or $13 88—contains 304 square yards, at 80 cents 
per yard, is $24 40, at 3C per cent. ad valerem, 
is duty §7 32, or 53 per cent. ad valorem duty. 
*“A piece of plains, (which is almost altoge- 
ther the clothing of sailors) 30 yards long, 26 
inches wide, original cost at 10d. per yard, is £1 


58, Or 55 55—contains 214 yards square, at 80 


cents per yard, is $17 20, at 30 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, is duty $5 16, or 93 per cent. duty.” 





At a special meeting of the CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, New York, on Monday evening, 
26th January, to take into consideration the pro- 
posed Tariff now before Congress, the following 
resolutions were adopted and ordered to be pub- 
lished. 

Resolved, As the sense of this Chamber, that 
the true and legitimate object of taxation is re- 
venue, and that the power to lay and collect tax- 
es and establish imposts, which is given to 
Congress by the Constitution of the United 
States, was not granted with the intention, nor 
will it bear the construction, that it may be so 
exercised as to cherish and elevate one class at 


ithe expense of all the other classes of dur citi- 


zens. 
Resolved, That the bill now before the House 
of Representatives of the United States, for al- 


\tering the Tariff of duties, will, if it should be- 


come a law, be attended with the most perni- 


cious consequences to the commerce, navigation, 


and agriculture of the United States; that the 
increased duties which it proposes will operate 
as prohibitions and restrictions on trade—will 
promote exclusive interest at the National ex- 
pense—will impair the revenue, and will, in di- 
rect repugnance to the equal aud benign princi- 
ples of our political instituttons, impose heavy 
burdens on the great body of our citizens, and 
give to a small number the advantages of an op- 
pressive monopoly. 

Resolved, That the duty proposed on the raw 
materials, iron, hemp and wool, is so great as 
to be almost prohibitory—that it is calculated 


With bays/*® delude the agricultural interest to support a 


measure which will enhance the price of winter 
clothing to every laboring man in the conmu- 
nity—to increase the expense of almost every 
implement for farming, and every machine for 
manufacturing: and the cost of every ship or 
vessel in our extended inland, coasting and for- 


eign commerce. 


Ty ae be 
Improved mode of carrying out anchors in ship's 
boats. 


An elegant model of a boat, on a peculiar 


construction, to effect this purpose with much 
more ease and safety than has hitherto been ac- 
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complished by /arger boats by the ordinary me- 
thod, has been some time in our possession ; and 
on account of its properties shall be laid before 
the public next week, while the highly finished 
model, with anchor, cable, &c. will be placed at 
our ofice for the inspection of merchants and 
commanders or vessels. The plan has been 
tried, highly approved of, and adopted by seve- 
ral of his Majesty’s finest vessels ; and testimo- 
nials of its excellence, from the commanders, 
addressed to the ingenious and able inventor, a 
worthy marine.architect of Woolwich, are in our 
possession. { Liverfiool Mercury. 
Oo 
Medical qualities of Oysters in Fevers and Con- 
sumptions. 

Oysters are a mild, balsamic and cooling arti- 
cle of food, and are of the utmost benefit to those 
who are troubled with warm flushings of the 
face, and other feverish symptoms, usually felt 
in declines, and in nervous and irtitable consti- 
tutions. ; ( : 
them a principal part of a meal, to prevent, ina 
great measure, the irritation and heat which 
produces the hacking and distressful cough in 
the more advanced stage of consumption. Oys- 
ters, indeed, and other mild nourishing food, 
will often altogether prevent consumption in 
these who are disposed to it from hereditary 
causes. 

A young lady, of very narrow chest, and slen- 
der consumptive make, whose mother and two 
sisters died of declines—by avoiding beef, mut- 
ton, pork, and all sorts of red meat, and confining 
herself wholly to a diet of oysters, and other 
shell fish, while. they were in season, and to 
boiled chickens and other white meats, with bis- 
cuits instead of bread, and rice instead of vege- 
tables, soon became healthy and active, and es- 
caped for many years the dangerous decline 
which threatened her. It is to be remarked, 
however, that oysters, when too copiously eaten, 


It is quite possible, indeed, by making|SY 





cheaper than gooseberry bottles, and more easily 
obtained. The bottles must be filled astul! as they 
can be packed, and corks being stuck lightly into 
them, they are to be placed upright in a kettle 
of water, and heated gradually to about 160° or 
170° of Fahrenheit ; that is to say, until the wa- 
ter feels verv hot to the finger, but does not 
scald. This degree of heat is to be kept up for 
half an hour, and then the bottles being taken 
out one by one, they are to be filled up to within 
an inch of the cork with boiling water, the cork 
fitted very close and tight, and the bottle laid on 
its side, that the cork he kept. moist. To pre- 
vent fermentation and mould, the bottles are to 
be turned once or twice a week, for the first 
week or two, and once or twice a month after- 
wards. 

When applied to use, some of the liquor first 
poured off serves to put into pies, &c. instead of 
water, and the remainder being builed up with a 
little sugar, will make a rich and agreeable 
syrup. 

The fruit ought not to be cracked by the heat. 
They may be picked out of the bottles with a 
bent wire or iron skewer. 

APPLE JELLY. 

Peel and quarter a half bushel of white pippin 
apples, and throw them into cold water to pre- 
vent their becoming dark coloured. When all 
are done, put them into boiling water, and let 
them remain in it, until they are entirely stewed. 
Then pass the water and apples through a sieve, 
or flannel ; then proceed in making the jelly in 
the same manner as with currants. The juice of 
a lemon must be put into the syrup. The peel- 
ings of the lemon must be cooked separately, 
with loaf sugar, and put into the jelly when 
finished. 


TOMATOE, OR LOVE-APPLE CATSUP. 


CURRAN EF WINE, 

Fifty-five pounds of currants, produced fous 
and a half gallons of juice ; this was put into a ten 
allon keg, and 20 lbs. of sugar added, and then 
filled with water: as the liquor decreased by fer- 
menting, and running over the bung, the defici- 
ency was supplied by water: three pints of bran- 
dy were added. Well distilled apple brandy an- 
swers perfectly well. Light coloured brown su- 
gar, ur clean Havanna sugar, should be used. 





To make strong or bookbinders fraste—Mix 
wheaten flour first in cold water, then boil it till 
it be of a glutinous consistence ; this makes com- 
mon paste. When you wish it to be of a strong- 
er nature, mix a fourth, fifth or sixth of the 
weight of the flour, of powdered allum; and 
where it is wanted of a still more tenacious qua- 
lity, add a little powdered resin. 

‘ ———am> 0) ore 
PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR# 
DER OF THE STATE, 

A report o the tobacco inspected at and de- 
livered from Magruder’s Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter commencing on the first Mon- 
day in January, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
three, and ending on the first Monday in April, 
eighteen hundred andtwenty-three. ~ 
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NAYLOR & WILSON, Inspectors. 
Treasury Orrice, ANNAPOLIS, Feb. 16, 1824, 


_ true Cofty, from the original refiort on file 
in this office. 
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Slice the apples thin, and over every layer 





are too cold for very weak stomachs, unless ac- 
companied with good pepper, or cayenne.— 
Vinegar ought never to be used by those who 


eat oysters ‘to enrich their blood,” or to pre-| 


vent consumptions. Instead of vinegar a very 
jiutke white wine may be added; Sut not when 
there is a fever or cough. When too many 
oysters have been incautiously eaten, and are 
felt lying cold and heavy on the stomach, we 
have an infallible and immediate remedy in hot 
milk, of which half a pint may be drank, and it 
will quickly dissolve the oysters into a bland, 
creamy jelly. Weak and consumptive persons 
should always take this after their meal of 
oysters. 
———— » (aaa 
METHOD OF PRESERVING FRUIT 
WITHOUT SUGAR. 
By T. Saddington.— Trans. Soc. of Arts, vol. 26. 


The expense of sugar is frequently urged as a/S"een hickory, if possible.) 


reason for not preserving fruits, and to this may 
he added the uncertainty of success from the 
strong fermentable qualities of many fruits. 
They may be preserved fora length of time with- 
out sugar, by baking cr boiling, and then closely 
stopping them up ; but if the cork become dry, 
the atmospheric air exchanges place with what 
is impregnated by the fruit, which then soon 
becomes mouldy: but fruits may be preserved in 


sprinkle a little salt ; cover them, and let them 
lie twenty-four hours ; then beat them well, and 
simmer them half an hour in a bell-metal kettle; 
add mace and allspice, strain through a sieve, and 
simmer again. When cold, add two cloves of 
shallotts cut small, and half a gill of brandy to 
each bottle, which nust be corked tight, and 
kept in a cool place. 


MUTTON HAMS. 

Mix two ounces of brown sugar with an ounce 
of fine bay salt, and half a table spoonful of salt 
petre; rub the ham therewith, and lay it in a 
deep dish ; baste and turn it twice a day for three 
days; throw away the pickle which in this time 
will have drained from the ham, and wipe it dry. 





one day, and baste it the next, for ten days, turn- 
ing it every day. Smoke for ten days, (with 


eaten cold. 


GINGER WINE. 
To sixteen quarts of water, add one pound of gin- 
ger bruised, (not powdered, ) infuse it in boiling wa- 
ter, put it into a large jar, and let it stand 48 hours 
by the side of the fire ; strain off into a cask, and 
add to it eight pounds of loaf sugar, seven quarts 
jof brandy, the juice of twelve lemons, and o 





Rub it again with the same mixture of sugar, &c. | 


_A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
livered from Magruder’s Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter, commencing on the first Mon- 
day in April, eighteen hundred and twenty-three 
and ending on the first Monday in July, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-three. 
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A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 


The hamsare best livered from Magruder’s Inspection Warehouse 
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god condition by the following process, for two twelve bitter oranges; peelthe skins of them ve- Mumberde-}  s09 | 
years, or for a longer time, even in hot climates ; ry thin, which put into the spirits, the night be ieaerets 
. as some that were done in 1806, have been expos- fore, and pour the spirits off the skins, when you 
ed in an upper room tothe sun duringthe whole of put it into the cask. Cork up the cask for three 
the simmer, without injury. or four weeks till the liquor is fine, and shake the 
The fruit being clean picked, and not too ripe,is,cask for the first week to dissolve the sugar: a, this office. 
to be put into wine or porter bottles, as they are|very small quantity of isinglass helps to fine it. 
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IRON CARRIAGE WHEELS. 

C. Hoxie, of the city of Hudson, has been 
engaged a number of years in making an im 
provement in carriage wheels; which consists 
in the rims and spokes being made of wrought 
iron, and the hub of cast iron. These wheels 
are so put together, that it is impossible for a 
spoke to get loose ; of course they are strong and 
very durable, the weight about the same as 
those made of wood, and all the centre part of 
50 of those wheels may be completed in 15 
minutes, 

The inventor being desirous of having them 
esenty introduced, invites the attention of 
urnace companies, manufacturers of iron, and 
such as may feel disposed to purchase a pri- 
vilege for making those wheels. There can be 
no doubt but such an establishment would be 
lucrative to the owners, and beneficial to the 
public, as also an article of extensive exporta 
tion. It is believed that but a few years will 
roll away, before wooden wheels, for carria- 
ges of every description, will be rolled out of 
existence. All stages ought to be furnished with 
iron wheels, having the rims plated with steel, 
especially in the winter, on account of the safe- 
ty of passengers.—NVorthern Whig. 
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This answer back Elias sent; 

His office books he never lent, 

But Joe might call if that would do, 
And in his office read it through. 

It chane’d, Elias on the morrow, 
To Joe, his dbe//ows sent to borrow, 
My dellowe tell my worthy friend, 
pays Joe, is what I never lend, 

But he may call, if he’s inclin’d to, 
And d/ow all day, if he’s a mind to. 
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PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR PROMO- 
TING AGRICULTURE. 
At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia Socie- 
ty for Promoting Agriculture, held on Tues- 
day, the 20th of January last, the following 
gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing 
year. 
President—Richard Peters. 

Vice Presidents. 
William Tilghman, Robert Coleman, of 
James Mease, M. D. Lencaster. 
Nicholas Biddle, 
Treasurer—Willtiam M. Walmsley. 
Secretary—William H. Keating. 
Assistant Secretary—William S. Warder. 


Curators. 





REFINEMENT. 
It is amusing to observe how little cleanliness. 
and comfort the Romans enjoyed, with all their; 
wealth and power, and ingenious luxdy. Many 
things with which our Alms Houses are supplied 
were wanting in the imperia) palace of Kome 
To give one instance for many; forks were ut 
terly unknown to them ; nor were they used in 
Europe until Henry IV. of France, somewhere in} 
the sixteenth century, discovered that they were} 
for certain purposes, quite as convenient as fin- 
gers. The first fork used in Christendom, a 
great steel thing, one prong of which would 
make ten forks of these degenerate days, is now 
or was lately in the Castle of Pau. 


TEA. 
This shrub is propagated by seeds, which are) 
sown in holes three or four inches deep. Nothing) 
is used but the leaves. It bears great plenty 
at three years of age, but fewer at seven. It 
is then cut down to the stein and shoots out sprigs, 
every one of which bears nearly as many leaves 
as a whole shrub. Itis cultivated in most pro 
vinces of China; but is not equally good every 
where, though they are always careful to place 
it in a southern aspect, and in valleys. That 
which g:ows in ston, ground is far preferable to 
what grows in a light soil; but the worst sort 
is that which is procuced in a clayish ground ; 
but its different degree of perfection is more 
owing to the seasonin which it is gathered, than 
to the difference of soil. The first crop is ga- 
thered in March, when the leaves are small and 
delicate, and thisis called imperial tea, because 
it ischiefly reserved for the use of che court, and 
people of fashion. The second crop is gathered 
m April, and the last and coarsest in May. That 
however which is imported is adulterated by 
mixtures of other leaves, so that tea in its purity 
and excellence is only to be enjoyed by the na- 
tives themselves. 
>) ee 


FROM THE PORTLAND GAZETTE. 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 
Two neighb’ring lawyers, clever fellows, 
One lack’d a book, and one a bellows. 
Their names perhaps you’d like to know: 
Elias one—the other Joe. 

Joe sent a message to Elias, 


Joseph Cloud, 


Israel Cope, 
Adam Eckfeldt. 


Joshua Longstreth, 
Reuben Haines, 

Committee of Correspondence. 

Richard Peters, James Mease, 

William Tilghman, John Vaughan, 

Zacchens Collins, 

Librarian—W illiam S. Warder. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 








Extract of a letter to the Editor, froma friend 

in Albany, dated 2th February. 
“Our agricultural prospects are at present 
very inauspicious:—Grain did not attain half its 
ordinary growth before the winter closed upon 
it, owing to the cold and dry autumn. The 
month of January has afforded the novel spec- 
tacle of successive rains and frosts. The mean 
temperature for the mionth, I presume, has 
been fifteen degrees higher than usual. Appre- 
hensions are of course, entertained that the 
wheat and clover are seriously injured, if not 
nearly destroyed.” 
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BALTIMORE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT—coRRECTED WEEKLY. 


Wharf flour, $5 374—Howard-street, do. $5 
624—Best family do. retail, $7—Wheat, red, 
$1 10—Corn, 35 cts—Rye, 40 cts.—Oats, 28 
to 30 cts.— Whiskey, 23 to 26—Butter, inspect 
ed, 10 to 15 cts.—Coal, Liverpool, bushel 40 to 
45 cts.—Virginia, 28 cts.—Susquehannah, per ton 
%6 50 to 47—Rice, per cwt. $3 75 to $4—Beef, 





bushel, 70 to 75 cts —cleaned, cask, $8—Flax, 
= Ib. 10 to 11 cts—Hemp, Russia, $175 ton, — 

ountry dew rot, 7 cts. per lb.—do. water rot, 
9 cts.—Hops, fresh, 35 cts. per lb.—Hides, dry- 
ed, 15 to 19 cts. per Ib—Hog’s lard, 12 cts, 
per lb—Lime, per bushel, 30 to 33 cts—Lea- 
ther, soal, best, 24 to 27 cts. per Ilb.—do. Eas- 
tern tan, 18 to 20 cts—Lumber, board measur 
ment, cargo prices:—Of the following articles 
we give the yard prices —Oak timber and 
scant $1lto 1 25—Boards all sizes, $1 50 to 2 
—Pine scantling, do. $1 to 1 25—Boards 4-4, 
$1 to 1 25—White do. 5-4, $1 75 to 2 50—do, 
co. 4.4,%115 to 1 30—do. cl. 4-4, $1 80—Shin- 
gles, cyp. 18 in —§3 to 3 50—-Shingles, junip. 24 
dg. $7 50 to7 75—jun. com. $3 50 to 5—Staves, 
W. O pipe, $40 to 45—do. hhd. $25—do bbl. 
$15 to 17—R. O. bbl. $15—do. hhd. $17— 
Wool, fleece, merino full blood, 35 to 40 cts, 
per lb.—Cropped, 28 to 30 cts—Common coun- 
try, 20 to 30 cts.—Skinner, 35 to 40 cts —Wher 
assorted and cleaned, any of the above will ob- 
tain an advance of 15 to 20 cts. 

Retail prices of provision market—Beef, prime 

ieces, 10cts.—Veal, 10 cts.—Mutton, 5 to6cts— | 
“urkeys, 75 cts. to “1—Geese, 50 to 56 cts, 
—Ducks, Canvasbacks, $1 25 to 2—Red heads, 
50 to 75 cts.—Chiekens per pair, 50 to 624 cts. 
—Fggs, 124 cents—Butter, first quality, 20 to 
31 cts.—Trrnips, per bushel, 50 cts.—Potatoes, 
do. 50 cts.—Parsnips, do. 624 cts—Celery, 8 
to 10 cts.—Carrots, 4 to 6 cts.—Cabbages, 2 
cts. &c, &e. 


Alderney Breed of Cattle 
FOR SALE. 

One half blood Alderney Cow of large size, 
small neck, head, and horns, of brindle colour, 
five years old this spring, out of a handsome 
country cow, and got by James Creighton’s im- 
ported Alderney bull. $50 

One 3-4 Alderney heifer calf of 6 weeks old, 
large size, of a beautiful dark red, out of the 
above cow, and got by George Howard’s import- 
ed Alderney bull. $20 

One half blood three years old Alderney hei- 
fer, now with calf by a full blood Devon bull, 
will calve in July next.—This heifer is of fine 
size, out of one of General Ridgley’s Bakewell 
cows. $50 

Apply to me at my Agricultural Repository, 

ROBERT SINCLAIR. 
—————————_——————— 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

Dry CutruRE— WASHINGTON AGRICULTU- 
RAL Society” oF Fast TENNESSEE—MARLE— 
SULPHATE OF QUININE—NaTuRAL History— 
Letter from John F. Smith, Esq. of Newbern, to 
the Editors of the Star, dated June 26th, 1811— 
On THE “* RUBBING DISORDER” IN CATTLE—Gark- 
DEN PLOUGH—ON BREAD MAKIMG=-TO FAR- 
MERS—Fascinating power of snakes-—Extract 
from the Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society, “vol. 4—New Tariff—Improved 
mode of carrying out anchors in ship’s boats— 
Medical qualities of oysters in fevers and con- 
sumptions—Method of preserving fruit without 
sugar—Apple jelly—Tomatoe, or love apple cat- 
sup—Mutton hams—Ginger wine—Currant wine 


} 




















northern mess, per barrel $10—Cargo, No. 1, 
$8 to 8 50—do. No. 2, $6—Baltimore prime, 
$10—Bacon and hams, 10 to 11 cts—Cotton, W. 
1. Island, 18 to 20 cts.—Louisiana, &c. 16 to 17 cts, 
—Georgia upland, 14 to 16 cts. —Alabama, 12 to 
13 cts —Candles, mould, 12to 13 cts —Dipt, 10) 
to 11 cts.—Spermaciti, 25—Feathers, live, 30 to, 
35 cts.—Fish, herrings, Susquehanna, $2 75—Fall 
mackarel, No. 1, to 3, $4 50 to $7—Shad, 





For Esjfiannases’s Aisi Prius: 


trimmed, $6 to 6 50—Flax seed, rough, per| 


—To make Strong or bookbinders paste—Tobac- 
co reports—Iron carriage wheels—Refinement— 
Tea—Poetry—Philadelphia Society for promo- 
ting agriculture—Editorial Correspondence— 
dvertisement—Prices Current, &c. &c. 





Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S. SKINNER, Edi 
tor, by JOSEPH ROBINSON, on the North West corner of Market 
and Belvidere street-, Battimore ; where every description 0 Book 
and Job Printing is executed with neaimess and despatch—Orders 
from a distance for PRINTING or BINDING, with div 
rections promptly attended to, addressed to J. Robinsan, 
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7O THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
“THE HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST 
ITSELF MUST FALL.” 

If there can be such a thing asdegrees in truth, 

I would say, that in the whole catalogue of pro 
verbs there never was, nor will be, one more 
true, than the foregoing; and that there never 
was, nor probably will be a more forcible exem- 
slification of it, than the late address of I. C. 
bases, Esq. delivered before an agricultural so 
ciety at Northampton in Massachusetts. When 
such men as he appears to be, come out in oppo 
sition to the best interests of the particular class 
of which, I must presume he is a member, the 
influence which he is likely to exercise over 
minds less informed than his own, is much to be 
dreaded. For his eloquence excites our admira- 
tion; his uncommon perspecuity delights our 
understandings; and his great display of good 
feelings, so warms our hearts, that we are thrown 
almost entirely off our guard, against the false 
argument with which, (1 verily believe, uncon- 
sciously to himself,) his address abounds. This 
erroneous reasoning, it shall be my humble en- 
deavour to attempt to detect; as it threatens 
more mischief to our cause—from being the 
wounds of an apparent, and I dare say real friend, 
than an hundred wagon loads of such stuff, as we 

usually see written on this subject. 

This excellent address, contains a very clear 
enunciation of the most important principles of 
political economy ; but when he comes to apply 
them to the great interests of the community, it 
is truly surprising, that he should fall into some 
of the most striking errors of those writers, on 
the same subject, who have nothing in common 
with him, but these erroneous opinions. Another 
singularity in his address is, that he furnishes 
stronger arguments in self refutation, than most 
men probably could bring against him; but they 
are so separated from the positions which he 
tries to establish, that their connexion and con- 
travening tendency require to be pointed out. 

He first assumes as a fact, that agriculture is 
overstocked with labour ; from which he infers 
that the excess should be employed in something 
else; as the best means of creating a demand for 
those agricultural products now so abundant, as 
to sell for Jittle or nothing. So far, so good, if 
it be true; provided he leaves the sons of agri- 
culture to find out this blunder for themselves ; 
and to retain, as they have always heretofore 
possessed the liberty of choosing, whether they 
would change their profession, or persevere in a 
losing business. Mr. Bates having previously 
laid it down as a first principle, that no losing 
business will long be followed, where men are 
free to determine ; and that all men have an in 
disputable right to change, or to continue their 
tawful callings, as may best suit their inclina- 
tions; where does he get the right, for govern- 
ment to interfere in such matters; and to pre- 
scribe, not only that a change shal! be made, but 
to point out the time and manner, as they must 
do, if they take his advice, where he says: 
“ Let the government, therefore, give birth and 
hrotection to manufactures, by increasing the 
duties on importations, cautiously and prudently 
at first, but to the needful extent.” This is car- 
rying the matter up tothe hub at once; for if 
this “ éirth and protection,” are to be given at eve- 
ry hazurd ** to the needful extent,”’—that is, until 
they are established in despite of all obstacles ; 
the caution and prudence which he also récom- 
mends in doing it, would certainly be agreat ag- 
ade oy of the evil, instead of an alleviation ; 

who would not prefer being shot, or hanged 
instanter, to being put to death by slow and cq@p- 


Vou, 5.—50. 


tinual torture? But the best of it is, that Mr- 
Bates himself has saved us, (as I conceive,) from 
the apprehension of such mischief, should the 
government, instead of acting upon the above 
advice, withuut farther examination, proceed to 
the following passage of his address, wherein he 
has gone, I think to the full extent of denying 
the right to do, that which he has recommended. 
‘“« The classification, (says he,) of men in socie- 
ty is not arbitrary, but grows out of the nature 
of things. You may as well therefore attempt to 
change the immutable princifiles ufion which so- 
ciety is founded, as to change the organization of 
it in this particular. You cannot do the one with- 
out the other. Each department of industry, 
whether intellectual or corporeal, is filled, be- 
cause there is something in it to be done, by 
which subsistence, or distinction, or both may 
be gained. This diversity of occupation forms 
classes, all governed by the same motive, and 
frosting with what ability they have, to the same re 
sults. Were you to take the fabric of the social 
state to pieces, therefore, it would make itself uf 
again, in the same general form.” And yet, 
only a few paragraphs hefore, he has advised 
government to undertake this very job, the inu- 
tility, and unlawfulness of which he has so clear- 
ly and happily illustrated. Now, if his last 
quoted position be true—andI pronounce it un- 
deniably so, at least by any man having the small- 
est pretensions to common sense; where in the 
name of that common sense, would be either the 
use, or the justice of such compulsory, “taking 
to pieces,” this grand social fabric, the classifi- 
cation of which is very properly said to result 
from the nature of things, as would ensue, were 
the national legislature to attempt, either by 
high duties or any other means, to change the 
relative numbers of the different classes into 
which society naturally divides itself. Ought 
not the obvious inefficacy of the attempt to alter, 
direct, and controul this right of self division, in- 
herent in every community, so perspicuously point- 
ed out by Mr. Bates, to satisfy even the most scep- 
tical, that government cannot possibly possess 
any. such power. Again, Mr. B,. says; ‘here 
you have perfeet security for life, liberty, and 
property. Here you have equal rights, and 
equal honors.” But how canthis possibly be true, 
if the mode by which I sustain life, the liberty 
of chosing this mode, and the property acquired 
in exercising it, are all so far subject to the will 
of government, that they may alter the first by 
taking away the second; and may transfer to 
others any portion of the last, which they please, 
“to the needful extent ¥, giving birth and pfro- 
tection to manufactures ?” How can this possi- 
bly be true, if our government can enhance the 
price of all the articles we consume, not for 
general purposes, as in the case of a tax produ- 
cing public revenue, (which they have a right to 
impose,) but for the private benefit of a minority 
of its citizens? If this be equality of right, in 
God’s name let us no longer make any boast of 
it, as a peculiar privilege of inestimable value ; 
for the most despotic governments of the world 
have identically the same. , 
What Mr. B. says on the subject of competi- 
tion amounts to this —* Let us give up the cer 
tainty of that greater competition which now 
exists between all the manufacturers of foreign 
countries, and such as we now have at home, 
securing lowness of price, and excellence of 
quality in all our purchases; for that partial and 
contingent competition which it is supposed will 
follow among our manufacturers alone, should 
the duties be raised high enough to exclude or 
greatly lessen the importation of foreign commo- 
dities; the inevitable effect of which, would be 





to leave the whole class of consumers dependent 
for an indefinite time, upon this contingency for 


a supply of all their wants, at greatly increased 
prices too, with greatly diminished means of 
procurement, 

In regard to his most paradoxical assertion, 
that we ought to give more for an article of do- 
mestic, than of foreign manufacture ; I must 
say, that he evidently takes for granted, what 
he ought first to have proved—to wit, that an 
increase of manufacturing establishments must 
occasion an increased consumption of agricultu- 
ral products. This cannot be true, at least as 
to the two great staples, bread stuffs and meats, 
unless the population of the whole country is 
also augmented. For if the same number of 
citizens are only classified differently, so as mere- 
ly to change the relative numbers of cultivators 
and manufacturers, it is most manifest that the 
same quantity of fcod will be consumed, as _ be- 
fore. Our citizens being numerically what they 
were, can neither eat nor drink more than they 
did. The only alteration will be, that the pro- 
ducers of this food, being diminished by some of 
them being obliged to turn manufacturers, those 
who still continue to provide it, must of course 
get a higher price ; but how this is to benefit 
the country at large, can be much more readily 
asserted, than believed. If this higher price is 
the consequence only of diminished supply, (as 
it evidently is,) the whole value of this sapply— 
estimated in any way you piease, cannot exceed, 
if indeed, it would equal the whole value of the 
much larger supply at a lower price. Our sur- 
plus products have not yet perished on our hands, 
and until they do—until they sell for so little, as 
not to leave some profit, after paying for the la- 
bour bestowed on them ; they will continue to be 
produced, unless government should force a por- 
tion of our agriculturists by means of high cuties 
to abandon their avocation. Yet it is upon the 
supposition of a considerable part of these pro- 
ducts, being altogether unsaleable; as well as 
upon the assumption, that a mere change in the 
relative proportions of our classes, while their 
aggregate number remains the same, can increase 
the demand for agricultural productions, that 
Mr. Bates erects his fine air castle for augment- 
ing the national wealth, by taxing agriculture 
and commerce, to “give birth and protection to 
manufactures.” ' 

Before it possibly could be advantageous ina 
national point of view, to give more for domes- 
tic, than for foreign manufactures, Mr. Bates, or 
some body else tor him, must prove, that the 
whole amount of sales made by our domestie 
producers,—I do not mean at Waltham, Provi- 
dence, Munson, and Southwick alone, but 
throughout the whole United States, would ex- 
ceed in value, what they do at present, by more 
than the difference of the whole additional sum 
which they will have to pay in consequence of 
the increased price, of the whole of their pur- 
chasers. Can it be necessary to add, that unless 
such excess of value would result from the ex- 
ercise of such excess of legislative authority, 
the nation at large could not possibly gain any 
benefit by this most delectable scheme, for a 
new and coerced classification of the good people 
of our Union. I call it new, because its advo- 
cates in enumerating the various blessings to be 
thereby dispensed, assert that it will diminish 
the number of agriculturists, which they have 
discovered, is too great; and will augment the 
number of manufacturers, which they affirm to 
be too small; although most strange to say, these 
few are unable—according to their own declara- 
tions, to live by trades which already divide from 
15 to 18 per cent on the capitalinvested. That 
this is true of Waltham, and several other es- 
tablishments, I have the most unquestionable 
authority for believing ; while it is equally true, 





that poor agriculture, the ili fated subject of so 
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palling depravity of morals, as shocking to huma- 
nity, as it is poisonous to every genuine source of 
ational happiness: And itis with a host amount- 
ing to some millions of people, thus organised, 
and thus managed, that we are required to com- 
pete, in order to undersell them ! re 
Most of the advocates of this competition, 
being fully aware of the conclusions to be 
drawn from such facts, endeavour, (I except 
Mr. Bates,) to represent human nature as quite 
a different affair on the western side of the At- 
lantic—What they have said, may be transla- 
ted into intelligible language by some such para- 
phrase as the following :—We will not work our 
people near as hard—say not more than nine or 
ten hours in four-and-twenty—we will feed them 
well with meat and bread :—we will give our lit- 
Union, because law is called upon to effect that/tle boys and girls plenty of time to run about and 
which the free citizens of our country are not/kick up their heels to keep them healthy, provi- 
expected to do voluntarily. This brings me/ded they have any spirits left to do it, after ten 
back to the old enquiry, which cannot be too|hours confinement in the atmosphere of a crowd- 
often repeated—whence comes the right of such|ed factory :—we will take special care of their 
violent interference, as that which is required of| morals—aye, their morals, by sending them to 
government ? Cui beno—for whose benefit is it school a considerable part of their time ; and when 
asked ? Certainly mot for that of the Nation.— they get to an age to be taking improper liber- 
Either it is not true, as we are told on all hands, ties with each other,—why they shall be most 
that we are free to choose whatever lawful cal- studiously kept apart :—moreover, we will make 
ling we please ; or government cannot possibly them attend prayers night and morning, and go 
have the power to render this freedom of choice'to church every Sunday, supplying them con- 
utterly nugatory, by making the adopted calling stantly with Bibles and Testaments: we will ne- 


much praise, so many prayers, so much parental 
solicitude on the part of our legislators, but at 
the same time of so much oppression, can scarce- 
ly divide 3 per cent. for Aer labours ; and is yet 
called upon for a still farther reduction. She al- 
ready pays, either directly or indirectly almost 
every cent of every tax imposed either for state 
or national purposes; but she is still deemed, 
(as it would appear,) too plethoric, and must 
therefore be subjected to yet greater depletion. 
Far better would it be to make a finish of her at 
once ; and let it be hereafter, fully understood, 
that she is to work for others, and to any extent 
they please, whenever called upon; and that 
too, without the least murmur or complaint. I 
have denominated the proposed measure, a co- 
erced classification of the good people of our 
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tion, | applied to Mr. Champion, and offered a 
price, much higher, than that which, he had re- 
ceived for the bull, you imported, or than he 
had asked, for such an one, as he supposed, 
would satisfy me. He answered, ‘I regret it i. 
‘not in my power to send you a bull, possessiny 
“the many qualifications you expect, the de- 
“scription you have given of Denton, it is im- 
** possible for me to equal:” I proposed to pay 
to Mr. Champion more than he had demanded, 
as I did not suppose, that he would send to 
America, his finest bulls, at sixty guineas, at 
the moment he was selling Brigade Major, and 
Blaize, at one hundred, and one hundred and 
Afty, upen hisfarm, I haveno doubt from the 
points, and shape of Wye Comet, and the pedi- 
grees, of some of his stock that he possesses as 
fine cattle, as any man in England, although | 
confess, I was of a very different impression, 
until I had seen this calf by Braizn. If you 
have. any doubt, of the valuable properties, of 
the “Improved Short Horns,” as milkers, quick 
feeders, and small consuwers—I should be glad, 
to convince you on my farm, that in early maturity, 
and all these essential items, their excellence i; 
determined, by the degree of affinity, tothe pure 
blood. I am, dear sir, 
Most truly your’s, 

JOHN HARE POWEL 





too unprofitable to live by it. If however, in the ver turn them adrift to.become parish nuisances, 
exercise of this liberty to choose, I take up a (as those hard hearted English do,) when worn 
profession which proves to be a bad one, (that of out by noxious occupations in our service ; oh! 
a manutacturer, for example,) this is my own no! we can never be so cruel and wicked,—we 
affair, one of the results of this free agency; will keep them as the apples of oureyes. All 
and ought of course, to be at my own risk. No this and a great deal more will we do, provided! 
other man is bound, still less a majority of the| Congress will only be so regardful of the public: 
nation, by any principle either of reason or jus-/wea/, in plain Knglish, so kind fo us-ward, as to 


Powelton, Philadelphia County, 2 
February 17, 1824, 5 
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Albany, February 21, 1824. 
Appreciating the importance of good s¢ eds, 


tice, to pay fer my errors of calculation in regard, 
tomy own private interests: consequently both 


make all who cultivate the soil, and all who na-' both to the farmer and gardener, I send you, Mr. 
vigate the ocean ; every mother’s son of them, Skinner, some hints on this subject, suggested 


justice and reason are violated by that govern- pay us for the extra expense of a procedure, so by experience and reading, which may be of in 
ment which undertakes to coerce this payment/ different from the mode in which they manage)terest to some of your readers. 


from others, to compensate me for my blunders.|such matters across the water. 


But, says Mr. Bates, “the arguments against an 
increase of duties, go, with a concentration of| 
all their force, to show, that there should be no} 
duties at all.” And sothey most assuredly would, 
but for a small proviso, which he seems entirely 
to have overlooked; and that is, if there was 
any better way of raising the funds necessary to 
supfiport government : this being the ne plus ultra, 
according to our doctrine, of the constitutional 
power to impose duties. 

There was one view of the subject of foreign 
competition, which I designed to present, but 
omitted in its proper place—<As it is calcula-| 
ted to show mo:e clearly than any thing, which 
I have yet said; the difficulty, as well as the 
enormous cost of any attempt to counteract it 
in the way proposed, I must beg leave (as the 
huntsmen say,) “to cast back.” We have been 
told, and, I believe truly, for it is English 
testimony against England,—printed in their 
books, and proclaimed to the world in their Par 
liaments, that the manufacturers of that country 
jJabour upon an average, sixteen or seventeen 
hours in the twenty-four:—that in general they 
rarely ever see, much less taste meat :—that 
many of their occupations are nearly as destruc 
tive to human life as the plague; notwith- 
standing which, the lust of money and the high 
price of comfortable subsistence in so dense a 
population, supplies more sacrifices, as fast as 
their predecessors are cut off:—that they are 
necessarily brought up in total! ignorance of 
every thing, but the various manipulations of 
their art:—that lingering disease, famine, pau 
perism, and death, no where find so many vic- 
tims, a8 in the manufactories: and that the con 


1. Zo raise good seeds, care must be taken ne! 
jonly to select from the choicest plants, but also, 
ithat bad or different kinds of the same family. 
=== ibe not suffered to biossom in their vicinity, as 
the fecundating farina of the poorer sorts, which 
is carried by winds and by insects, will deterio- 
rate the seed of the good. Hence, no two kinds 

. —_— ; . of cabbage, turnips, beets, &c. should be suffer- 
IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT HORNS. |ed to seed within ten or twenty rods of each 
DEAR SiR, other, and it will be better, if they are put into 
I have less hesitation in sending to you, the/different enclosures. And hence, if we would 
pedigree of my improved short horn stock, as|preserve from a fine variety of melons, it is ne- 
you have in 45d number of the Farmer, noticed|cessary te plant them at a distance from othe: 
the purchase I had made, of a calf begotten injvaricties. The brassida, (cabbage,) family nor 
England, by Mr. Champion’s celebrated bulljonly mix among themselves, but are said to be 
BLaizE, and produced at Wye, by White Rose.jaffected by the pollen of the cauliflower, kalc, 
You will perceive, that I could have no motive,!and turnip. 
to seek better blood, although I was glad,toavail] 3. Seeds should be gathered as soon as they ar: 
myself, of the liberal intention, of my friend at|7ife, both to prevent waste and damage. 

ye, to exhibit in Pennsylvania, a very beauti-| 3. 7hey should be preserved ina dry and tem- 
ful calf, begotten by the bull, which Mr. Cham-|perate place, accessible to air; and, where it is 
pion says, in his letter to you, of the 6th April,/convenient, kept in their pods or husks till want- 
1822, “is considered the most complete animal I\ed for sowing. This may be done, with most 
ever bred for symmetry and quality,” on ajkinds of annuals cultivated in the garden It 
heifer, which he also says, excels for correctness|prevents injury from heat or moisture, and pre- 
of frame, neatness of bone, and uncommon ap-|serves them in a healthy condition. Miller 
pearance for milk. jmade this experiment. He divided parcels of 

I always considered White Rose, a fine animal ; lettuce, parsley, onion, and other seeds, one por- 
and you may recollect, I proposed to purchase)tion of which he put into vials. which he herme- 
her alone, at the time you offered to me, thejtically sealed ; the other portion into bags, and 
bull Champion, and the other heifer at cost. I|kept the whole one year—when planted, not one 
confess, I have had a strong predilection, in fa-jof the seeds grew, which had been kept in the 
your of Wetherill’s stock, not only as he wasjvials, while all of those which had been kept 
one of the purchasers of Comet, and of some ofjin the,bags grew well. An experienced gardener 
the finest cows at Colling’s sale, but as Mr. Wil jtells me, that the seeds of many annuals wiil, if 
liams’ extraordi bull Denton, was bred by}|preserved in the pods, &c. retain their vegeta- 
him, and as all the heifers of his stock, which I}tive power for two or three years, whereas, if 


RURIS CONSULTUS. 
Virginia, Feb. 17th, 1824. 
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sequence of all this is, a most deplorable and ap- 


have seem, are good milkers, At your sugges- Out, they will seldom grow after the first 
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year. My experience, and observation of the 
habits of plants, confirm this remark, 

4. Vihen should seeds be sown? Repeated 
failure in the seeds of perennials and biennials, 
to vegetate, when sown in the spring, led me to 
consult the economy of nature, and to adopt her 
laws as my guide. I found that the maple, 
becch, ash, and other forest trees—several shrubs, 
most of the bulbous flower roots, and a large por- 
tion of the biennial and perennial flowers, shed 
their seed upon the ground in autumn, and that 
the seed thus sown, if slightly covered, vegeta- 
ted either immediately or in the following spring, 
and that if these seeds are theroughly dried, as 
they must be by being wintered in the house, 
they either will not grow at all, or lay dormant 
in hé earth for a year or more. 

5. The pods of melons, cucumbers and pump- 
kins, improve by being kept till they are three 
or four years old. At that age they produce ear- 
lier, and more fruit, and run less to vines. The 
benefit of age may be partially obtained, by 
washing the seeds well, when taken from the 
fruit, to cleanse them from mucilage, or by car- 
rying them loose in the pecket, some days or 
weeks before they are planted. 

6 Wheat is said to be improved, as seed, by 
being kept a year; and, what is an important 
benefit, will then produce a crop without smut: 
Nay, more—I am induced ‘to believe, that the 
crop will escape the injuries of the fly alsu. For 
I am almost a proselyte to the opinion, that the 
pit is Ceposited in the down of the kernel, be- 
fore the grain is harvested, and that the same 
warmth which causes the seed to vegetate in the 
earth, hatches the insect there also. 1 am in 
clined to favour the hypothesis, and not without 
evidence, that the seed of both the smut and the 
fly, lose their reproductive power during the 
japse of a twelvemonth. I will not venture to 
say, that liming seed is as efficacious against the 
fly, as it is against smut; but thus much I can 
say, that I always lime my seed wheat, and never 
have it injured by smut or fly, while many fields 
in my neighbourhood are annually devastated by 
the one, or materially injured b* the other. 

7. Seeds may be preserved in a healthy state ac- 
cording to the nature of their essential oil and 
the nature of the shell or covering, which en- 
velopes the embrio plant. Miller says, “the 
seeds of cucumbers, melons and gourds, which 
have thick horny coverings, and the oil of this 
seed being of a cold nature, continue good eight 
or ten years ; and raddish, turnip, rape, &c. with 
other oily seeds, (whose coats, though they are 
not so hard and close, as the others, yet) abound- 
ing with oil, which is of a warmer nature, the 
seeds will keep good three or four years ; where 
as, che seeds of parsley, carrots, parsnips, and 
most other umbelliferous plants, whose seeds 
are, for the most part, of a warm nature, and 
have little oil in them, do lose their growing 
faculty often in one year, but seldom remain good 
longer than two years.” 

8. Steefs. The experiments of Duhamel and 
others, show that steeping seeds in any liquor, 
or mixture, with a view of invigorating the gum, 
is always without benefit, and often attended 
with injury—the seed containing the best nutri- 
ment, and ail that is requisite, to extend the 
root, and unfold the feminal leaves. Steeps may 
be beneficially used to accelerate germination, to 
preserve the seed from grubs and other insects, 
and to destroy the seeds ©f insects, and parasitic 
plants, which may adhere to it. Corn soaked in 
a strong decoction of the roots of black hellebore 
(sometimes called itch weed,) and strongly satu- 
sated with nitre, has, with me, resisted the at 
tacks of insects, birds and squirrels. A steep of 
tar water, will also protect seed in the ground. 


Lime and alkilus are most efficacious in destroy: 
ing the eggs of insects, &c. The best method | 
<now of to facilitate early vegetables, is to 
sprout the seeds, before planting, between two 
sods of earth, placed in the kitchen corner, and 
occasionally wet with warm water. The larger 
kinds may be laid in loose, the smaller wrapped 
in papers. They will sprout in from 24 to 48 
hours. 
J. B. 


ae §<_ 2——- 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


ON THE CULTURE OF RAPE. 
Newport, ( Del.) Feb. 24, 1824. 
Dear Sir, 

Your Correspondent Agricola, in your paper of 
the 13th-inst. having requested some information 
on the method of cultivating Rape, I beg leave 
through the medium of the “ American Farmer” 
to supply it. 

To raise Rape for Sheep feed, the best is usual- 
ly obtained upon good rich bottom land, but it 
may be raised upon any land not naturally oar- 
ren ; the land should be properly cleaned, and if 
it needs it, well manured ; the proper season for 
sowing, is from the middle of May to the latter 
end of June, and should be eaten off in time to 
sow wheat in the fall, for which it isan excellent 
preparation ; it may be sown broadcast on land 
just turned over by the plough ; about two quarts 
of seed is sufficient for an acre, and kept until it 
is a foot high before the sheep are put upon it.— 
It is very rich feed, and it your correspondent 
puts his breeding ewes upon Rape about twelve 
or fourteen days before he puts the ram to them, 
(and to remain,) he will find his account in so do- 
ing at the lambing season. 

To raise Rape seed, there is no danger of the 
land being too rich ; the richer the better; and a 
naked summer fallow, except upon rich, clean 
bottom land, is, with good manuring, the way to 
obtain acrop. It may be sown as the season may 
suit, from the middle to the end of August, or the 
first week in September, in the manner above 
described ; oniy that four quarts of seed per acre 
is the proper quantity, as it seeds better when 


sown thick ; but thin sowing is proper for a crop 


to be eaten, as it grows more feed. It must be 
closely watched, so as it does not get too ripe be- 
fore it is cut, in which case the loss of the best 
part of the seed would be the result. In order to 
avoid this, the cutting should commence as soon 
the seeds begin to have a light brown tinge on 
one side of the seed, which is ascertained by 
picking the forwardest pods and opening them 
daily ; a great part of the crop will of course be 
quite green, but the evening dews will be suffi. 
cient to perfectly ripen the seed notwithstanding. 
I have found it the least trouble to sheaf it like 
wheat, making the band of the rape, which when 
green, answers very well ; and it should be laid 
in regular rows towards the middle of the lands 
when shorn, so as to leave sufficient room for the 
carts to come between without touching it, as it 
is so very apt to shed when it has got dry. —After 
three or four days if the weatheris dry, it will be 
ready for the stack, the bottom of which should 
be made of hay ; but perhaps the barn may be 
at liberty, which is better—The cart or carts 
employed in hauling the c home, should be 
covered over to the outside of the shelvings with 
canvass, so that all the seed which shakes out in 
loading and hauling may be secured, otherwise 
one third, or, perhaps one half of the crop may 
be lost. It may be well to let it remain three or 
four weeks in the straw before the seed is thrash 

ed out, as it will in that time be cured —It re 

quires a steady hand to fork the sheaves to the 





cart, as a great loss will arise from employing a 
clumsy bungling hand, by the seed shaking out; 

id if it was taken home before the morning dew 
was gone, it would prevent much waste. 

As soon as the field is cleared of the crop it 
should be ploughed lightly and harrowed, and af- 
ter taking all the care in securing the crop which 
i have recommended, there will perhaps, be ten 
times as much seed grow as is proper to sow for 
a crop. After the land is become green, the 
harrow should be used lengthwise, and across the 
field ; and if the season is favourable, there will 
be excellent eatage for sheep or calves, and the 
land may d¢ sown with wheat in the fall, with a 
much better chance of success than after a naked 
fallow. 

I should be glad to be informed if there are 
any mills where Rape Oil is manufactured.—The 
consumption of this article among the woollen 
manufacturers in Britain is enormous, and if it is 
wanted here, it can be supplied to any amount. 

It was my intention to have made some re- 
marks upon the advantages of live fences, but want 
of time prevents my adding more at present, 
than, that 

I am Sir, 
Your’s respectfully, 
ILLIAM PARKIN. 

If your correspondent or correspondents, are 

in want of Rapeseed, my brother, John Parkin, 
has a few bushels of the growth of last season, 
price $3 per bushel. 
I would beg to suggest as an improvement to 
your very excellent paper, the occasional inser- 
tion, say once in a month, of the London Corn 
Market litter, with the averages of grain to shew 
the indication of the ports being open for grain 
and flour. 


—— 10 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF FRUI?F 
TREES. 
DeEaR Srp, 

Having seen, in your valuable paper, mafiy 
useful remarks on the treatment of orchards, 
and as the season is at hand, when it is usual to 
trim them, wash, &c. I beg leave to give in my 
mite to the general stock, and to protest against 
that too common practice of white washing the 
trees, as it is, in my opinion, attended with the 
worst consequences. It is done under the im- 
pression that the caustic quality of the lime will 
sae the insect—were it to end there, I would 
cordially approve of the application.—It will not 
only destroy the insects, but trees also, by stop- 
ping up the pores of the bark, thereby prevent- 
ing the absorption of those gases that are as es 
sential to preserve, and promote vegetation ; as it 
is necessary, in the human system, to keep open 
the pores of the body, to preserve health and vi- 
gor, how long would a man contiuue healthful, 
were his body to be incrusted with athick paste ? 
I have for many years, given considerable at- 
tention to the management of fruit trees, and am 
satisfied, cleanliness is as important to them, as it is 
to the human family. This isto be produced 
by scraping off the moss and old bark, and a good 
washing with soft soap and water in which to- 
bacco has been steeped, during a moist spell of 
weather, in the months of February, or March. 
The taking off the moss and bark serves to ex- 
pose the insects and their eggs to the sharp frosts, 
that are usual at that period of the year.—The 
soap suds soften the bark, open its pores, assist 
in destroying the insects, and act also asa sti- 
mulant. I have used all kinds of mixtures as 
a dressing to the trees, and have never found any 





to equal tobacco. It not only is active in its ope- 
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ration, but willl effectually banish all insects and 
mice fromthe roots—other manures attract them. 

Iam unwilling to occupy your time by giving a 
detail of my experim ents—I will, however, men- 
tion to you one fact, in confirmation of my opinion of 
the utility of keeping open the pores of the bark.| 

Contiguous to my garden, ] have a small or-| 
chard, and have had for several years past, the 
scrapings of the walls and the weeds from the gar- 
den thrown into a heap, between a row of -apple 
trees, which served, when rotted, as a top-dress 
ing for the small seeds sown in the garden.— Lhe 
trees nearest the heap far outstripped the others, 
and those limbs immediately over it, were of a 
much more luxuriant growth ; and, as if anxious 
*to inhale every exhalation from the weeds, in- 
clined towards and bent over them, instinctively 
impelled to seek for nourishment, which was re- 
ceived through every pore, and which could not 
have been imbibed, had the trees been covered 
with a thick crust of lime, by white washing. 

A friend to Pomona, 
D. W. Jr. 


Baltimore County, 2 
Feb. 25, 1824.5 


——<ae> () ae. 


REMARKS 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE LOCUST TREE, 
Written in 1817, by Dr. S, Ackerly. 

The cultivation of the locust tree, on Long 
Island and in other parts of the state of New 
York, has been attended to with considerable pro- 
fit to the agricultural interest, but not with that 
earnestness which the importance of the subject 
demands. This may have arisen from the diffi 


culty of propagating it by transplanting, or not 
understanding how to raise it from the se 
* * * » 


ed. 
* 

The locust isa tree of quick growth, the wood 
of which is hard, durable, and principally used 
in ship-builcing. To a country situated like the 
United States, with an extensive line of sea 
coast, penetrated by numerous bays, and giving 
rise to many great rivers, whose banks are cover- 
ed with forests of extraordinary growth, whose 
soil is fertile, rich and variegated, and whose cli- 
mate is agreeably diversified by a gradation of tem- 
perature ; tosuch acountry, inhabited by an in- 
dustrious and enterprising people, commerce, 
both foreign and domestic, must constitute one 
of the principal employments. As long as the 
country possesses the necessary timber for ship- 
building, and the other advantages which our si- 
tuation affords, the government will continue to 
be formidable to all other powers. We have 
within ourselves four materials necessary for the 
completion of strong and durable naval structures, 
These are the live-oak, locust, cedar and fine, 
which can be abundantly supplied. The former 
is best for the lower timbers of a ship, while the 
locust and cedar form the upper works of the 
frame. The pine supplies the timber for decks, 
masts, and spars. A vessel built of live-oak, lo- 
cust, and cedar, will last longer than if construct- 
ed of any other wood. Naval architecture has 
arrived in this place and-other parts of the Uni- 
tea States, to as great perfection, perhaps as in 
any other country on the globe. Our“ fir-built 
frigates” have been compared with the British 
oak, and stood the test ; and in sailing, nothing 
has equalled the fleetness of some of our sharp 
vessels. The preservation and cultivation of 
these necessary articles in ship-building, is a 
matter of serious consideration. It might not be 
amiss to suggest to the Congress of the United 
States to prohibit the exportation of them. The 
pine forests appear almost inexhaustable, and 
they will be so in all probability for many gene- 


bile, and the lofty forests of Georgia, where the 
live-oak is of a sturdy growth, begin to disappear 
before the axe of the woodsman. ‘The locust, a 
native of Virginia and Maryland, is in such de- 
mand for foreign and domestic consumption, that 
it is called for before it can attain its full growth. 
it has been cultivated as far eastward as Rhode 
Island, but begins to depreciate in quality in that 
state. Insects attack it there which are not so 
plentifully found in this state, or its native situa- 
tions. These give the timber a worm-eaten ap- 
pearance, and render it less useful. The locust 
has been extensively raised in the southern parts 
of the state of New York, but the call for it has 
been so great, that few trees have attained any 
size before they were wanted for use. Hence they 
are in great demand, and of ready sale, and no 
ground can be appropriated for any kind of tim- 
ber with so much advantage as locust. . Besides 
its application to ship-building, it is extensively 
used for fencing; and for posts, no timber will 
last longer, in or out of the ground. On Long 
Island, where wood is scarce, and fencing timber 
in great demand, the locust becomes of much lo- 
cal importance from this circumstance alone, in- 
dependent of its great consumption in this city, 
among the ship-builders. In naval structures it 
is not exclusively applied to the interior or frame. 
In many places where strength is wanting, locust 
timber will bear a strain which would break oak 





of the same size. Thus an oak tiller has been 
known to break near the head of the rudder in 
a gale of wind, which has never happened with a 
locust one. ‘Tillers for large sea vessels, are now 
uniformly made of locust in New York. Itis the 
best timber also for pins or tree-nails, (commonly 
called trunnels) and preferable to the best of oak. 
The tree generally grows straight with few or no 
large limbs, and the fibres of the wood are straight 
and parallel, which makes it split well for mak- 
ing tree-nails, with little or no loss of substance. 
These are made in considerable quantities for 
exportation. 

The locust tree does not bear transplanting 
well in this part of our country, but this in ail 
probability arises from the custom of cutting off 
the roots, when taken up for that purpose. Most 
of the roots of the locust are long, cylindrical, 
and run horizontally not far under the surface. 
In transplanting, so few of the roots are left, to 
the body of the tree removed, that little or no 
support is given to the top, and it consequently 
dies. If care was taken not to destroy so much of 
the roots, a much larger proportion of those 
transplanted would live and thrive. So great has 
been the diffieulty in raising the locust in this 
way, that another method of propagating it, has 
been generally resorted to. Whenever a large 
tree was cut down for use, the ground for some 
distance around was ploughed, by which opera- 
tion the roots near the surface were broken and 
forced up. From these roots suckers would shoot 
up, and the ground soon become covered with 
a grove of young trees. These, if protected 
from. cattle, by being fenced in, would grow most 
rapidly, and the roots continuing to extend, new 
shoots would arise, and in the course of a few 
years a thrifty young forest of locust trees be 
produced. The leaves of the locust are so agree- 
able to horses and cattle, that the young trees 
must be protected from their approach. When 
growing in groves they shoot up straight and 
slender, as if striving to out top each other, to 
receive the most benefit from the rays of a genial 
sun. t 
Another difficulty has arisen in propagating the 
locust, from inability to raise it from the seed. 
The seed does not always come to perfection in 
this part of the state of New York, and if it 





rations to come ; but the stately cedars of Mo- 


does, it will not sprout, unless prepared before 


planting. The method best adapted to this pur- 
pose, was proposed by Dr. Samuel Bard ; but it 
is not generally known, or if known, is not usual- 
ly attended to. When this shall be well under- 
stood and practised, the locust will be easily pro- 
pagated, and then instead of raising groves 0; 
them, the waste ground along fences and places 
where the Lombardy poplar encumbers the earth, 
will be selectec to transplant them, as by having 
them separated and single, there will be an eco- 
nomy in using the soil, the trees will grow much 
better, and the timber be stronger. 

Doctor Bard’s method of preparing the seeds, 
was to pour boiling water on them, and let i: 
stand and cool. The hard outer coat would thus 
be softened, and if the seed swelled by this ope. 
ration, it might be planted, and would soon come 
up. This has been followed with success 01 
Long Island ; and on a late visit to North Hemp- 
sted, (in 1817) I was led to admire Judge Mitch- 
ill’s nursery of young locust trees, planted this 
spring. 

The judge took a quantity ot seed collected on 
this island, and put it in an earthern pitcher, and 
poured upon it water near to boiling. This he 
let stand for twenty-four hours, and then decant- 
ed it, and selected all the seeds that were an 
ways swelled by this application of heat anc 
moisture. ‘lo the remainder he made a second | 
libation of hot water, and let it remain als: 
twenty-four hours, and then made a second s& 
lection of the swelled seeds. This was repeated 
a third time on the unc anged ones, when nearly 
all were swelled, and then he prepared the ground 
and planted them. He planted the seeds in 
drills about four feet apart, and in eight or ten 
days they were all above ground, and came up as 
regular as beans, or any other seeds that are cul- 
tivated in gardens. When I saw them, the mid- © 
die of July, they were about a foot high, ail thrif- 
ty and of a good color and condition. 

It is the Judge’s intention, to leave them in 
their present situation about three years, and 
then transplant ; and provided he does not muti- 
late the roots in removing them, they will bear 
transplanting, live, and thrive, and be the most 
productive forest tree that a farm can have. 
This method of preparing the seeds and planting 
the locust, cannot be too warmly recommended 
to the farming interest. On Long Island, where 
fencing timber is growing scarce, the cultivation 
of the locust tree is of great moment. In the 
centre of the island, on and about Hempsted 
plains, where there is no timber at all, it must be 
a most valuable acquisition ; and from the trials 
made in raising it from the seed, all difficulty 
must be removed to its extensive cultivation. 

P.S. (1823.) Judge Mitchill transplanted the 
abovementioned young trees, on a side hill of 
waste ground, which has been for many years un- 
cultivated, and his farm has been improved by 
the addition of a large grove of locust trees, 
which are now in a thriving condition. 


—> 0 a 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


PEDIGREE OF MR. POWEL’S STOCK. 
VIRGINIA. 

Was begotten in England, on Rosemary, by Mr. 
Curwen’s General. 

Rosemary, was by Flash} from Ked Rose. 

Red Rose, by Petrarch, d. by Alexander, g. d. by 
Traveller, gr. g.d. by son of Bolingbroke. 

Petrarch, (bred by Charles Colling) by Comet, 
d. Venus by Ben—g. d. Phenix by Foljambe— 
gr. g. d. Favorite, by Alcock’s bull. 

Alexander, (bred by Charles Colling) by the 
bull Favorite. 

?raveller, by Bolingbroke, d. old Blossom. 





Comet, soldto Wetherill & Co, for 1000 guineas. 
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Ben, bred by R. Colling, by Punch, d. by Fol- 
jambe, g.d. by Hubback. ; | 

Flash, (bred by Mr. Seymour) got by C, Collings’ | 
Sir Dimple, d Carnation, (bred by Mr, Sey-| 
mour) by Cripple, g. d. Moss Rose by Henry) 
—gr. g.d. Rosebud, by Misfortune—gr. gr. g. 
d. Red Rose, by Favorite, gr. gr. gr. g. d. by 
Bolingbroke. 

General, the sire of Virginia, got by Young Star. 

Young Star, by C. Colling’s North Star, d. Mary, 
(bred by C.C.) by Favorite, g.d. Venus, by 
Ben. 

Queen, the grandam of Virginia, by Bruce. d. 
Empress, by Western Comet, g. ‘d. Bright 
Eyes, by Marquis, gr. g. d. by Simon, gr. gr. 
d. by Traveller, gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Colling’s 
Lamebull. 

Bruce, by Jupiter, d. Rola. 

Western Comet, by C. Colling’s Major, d. Gentle 
Kitty, by Charges’ Grey, g. d. by Favorite. 

Marguis, d. by Daisy Bull, g. d. by Favorite, gr. 
g. d. by Hubback. 

Simon, got by Favorite, d. by Punch, g. d. by Bo- 
lingbroke. ; 

Bolingbroke, bred by C. Colling, got by Foljam- 
be, d. Young Strawberry, by Dalton Duke, g. 
d, Favorite, by Alcock’s bull, gr. g. d. by 
Smith’s bull, gr. gr. g. d. by Jolly’s bull. 

Mr. PoweE.’s BIsHopP 

Was bred by Mr. Curwen in England, got by 
Wellington, d. Arbutus, (bred by Mr. Gibson,) 

_ by Harlequin, g.d. by Yarborough, gr. g. d. by 
Duke, gr. gr. g. d. by Jobling’s Traveller, gr. 
gr. gr. g. d. by Bolingbroke. 

Wellington, got by Comet, d. Peeress, by Favo- 
rite, g. d. Cherry, by Favorite, gr. g. d. Old 
Cherry by C. Colling’s Samebull, gr. gr. g. d. 
by Hubback. 

Harlequin, bred by Mr. Gibson, got by Alexander, 
d. Liberty, (bred by C. Colling) by Washing 
ton, g. d. Young Houghton by Punch, gr. g. d. 
Old Houghton, bred by Alexander Hall, by 
Hubback. 

Washington, (bred by Mr.C. Colling,) got by Fa- 
vorite, d. Lady by Grandson ef Bolingbroke, 
g. d. Phenix, by Foljambe, gr. g. d. Favorite, 
by R. Alcock’s bull. 

Punch, (bred by R. Colling,) d. by Broken Horn, 
gr. d. bred by Mr. Best. 

Hubback, calved in 1777, (bred by John Hunter, by 
Snowdon’s bull: (dam from Sir James Penny- 
man’s stock, which were from Sir William, St. 
Quintin’s stock,) Snowdon’s bull by Robson’s 
bull, (bred by Mr. Wastell near Darlington,) d. 
Wastell’s Roan Cow, Robson’s bull by Master- 
man’s bull, Masterman’s bull by the Studley 
bull. 

Mr. Powel’s Matchless, bred in England, by 
Mr. Wetherhill, and of pedigree equal to Vir- 
ginias: also fourteen others 

Mr. Powel’s Wyecomet, begotten in England, 
by Blaize, d. White Rose, by Warrior, g. d. 
by Charles (which was let at 450 guineas to 
Col. Mellish and Mr. Champion, for two years,) 
gr. g. d. by Prince. 


i> / 
IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT HORNS. 


Extract from a report to the wsdl Mage Ag- 
ricultural Society, by Mr. Curwen, the distin- 
uished member of Parliament, for Cumber- 
nd ; and a successful farmer, on an immense 
estate, in the north of England. 

“In the last year, the valuable stock of my 
“late friend, Lieutenant Genera) Simpson, 
“ was disposed of; with the merits of which I 
“ was well acquainted, knowing it to be descend- 
“ed from some of the very best specimens, in 


“ the possession of Mr. C. Colling. At the time 
“ Mr. Colling sold North Star, the own brother 
‘‘of Comet was let to General Simpson, a son ot 
“his—Young Star, was the most perfect animal 
“IT ever saw—all General Simpson’s young stock 
“were from him, or his immediate descendants. 
“ Had not the distance, and the difficulty of re- 
“ moving, without great risk, precluded the at- 
“tempt, | should certainly have tried hard to 
“have become the purchaser of Young Star; he 
“fell into the hands of Mr. Gray, and is since 
* dead. 

“General, the bull I bought, was out of Queen, 
“Stars mother, and got by North Star, This I 


g.|“‘ esteemed to be the next desirable animal, and 


“J fortunately became the proprietor of him, 
“with six cows and three heifers, and I have 
“now to regret, that I did not farther extend my 
** purchases. 


“The cattle were in miserable condition ; 
“their subsequent improvement has been the 
“surprise of many: in size, they are diminutive 
“in symmetry and predisposition to fatten, pro- 
“ducing at the same time, flesh of excellent 
‘quality, they cannot be surpassed. These, in 
“the first instance, have been crossed by a son 
“of Duke, the property of Mr. Smith, of Grin- 
“don. I shall continue to breed from the cross, 
* and from the full blood also; it is likewise my 
“intention to keep distinct, the blood of Mr. 
** Donkin’s cows, which, in uniting the two es- 
“ sential qualities, of milking and fattening, are 
“highly valuable. Those which have hitherto 
“been bred at the Schoose, have been much ap- 
“proved. Two heifers and a bull, were this 
“spring, forwardeu to Thomas Law, Esq. at 
“Washington. From friendship and connexion, 
“as well asa desire to supfiport the credit of my 
“farming, the very best sfiecimens were selected ; 
** and I have reason to believe, that on their land- 
“ing in America, even, afterso long a voyage, 
“ they were greatly admired ! 

“The food on which those which have been 
** sold, as well as those which remain, have been 
‘** reared, is milk whilst calves; and green food, 
‘‘ with turnips, chaff, and straw only, steamed, 
“afterwards. The young cattle are reared under 
“ sheds, in small yards. New milk is given to 
“the calves until they are six months old, spa 
“ringly the first month, but afterwards, from 
** two to three gallons a day. The steers which 
*“thave been bred and slaughtered, have been 
* equal, in quality of beef, to any thing 1 could 
‘have expected or desired. Had these been 
“ slaughtered, when two years and a half old, 


* (equal to 1120 or 1190 pounds,) they would have 
**been found as heavy as at three years old.— 
“Hence has arisen a doubt whether, without 
‘some very material change in the food of the 
‘animal, its fattening can be progressively in 
** creased beyond a certain weight. The stock 
“has been not less remarkably than uniformly 
* healthy.” 


ED 0) =e 
ON DIET. 


Diet, in animal economy, is a regimen or course 
of living, adapted both to the preservation of 
health and its recovery, especially from chroni- 
cal diseases. 

The dietetic treatment ought to be conforma- 
ble to the different constitutions of individuals. 
Those whose solids are relaxed and weak, should 
avoid all tough or viscid food, and such as is dif. 
ficult to be digested. Their nutriment, however, 
ought to be substantial ; and they should take 
frequent exercise in the open air. The pletho 





ric, or those who abound with blood, cannot 


“ weighing as they did at that time, from eighty! 
“to eighty five stones, of fourteen founds each,' 


sparing use of whatever is in ahigh degree nour- 
ishing, as fat meat, rich wines, strong ale, &e. 
Their aliment should consist chiefly of bread, or 
other vegetables, and their drink of water, whey 
or small beer. 

Persons of a lean habit ought to follow a course 
directly opposite to that before suggested.— 
Those who are troubled with acidity, should 
live chiefly on solid meat; and those afflicted 
with hot alkaline eructations should principally 
use acid vegetables. Invalids subject to the gout, 
to low spirits, to hypochondriac, or hysteric dis- 
orders, should avoid all flatulent food, as also all 
salted, or smoke dried provisions, and whatever 
is difficult of digestion, or apt to turn sour and 
rancid on the stomach Their food should be 
light, ‘spare, cool, and of an opening nature, 

Another important object to be considered, is 
the manner of life and age, together with the 
season and constitution. Those whose inclina- 
tion, business, or profession lead them to a se- 
dantry life, ought to be more sparing as to the 
quantity, and more attentive to the quality of 
their aliment, than others whose pursuits are 
widely different, or who are accustomed to take 
much exercise: the former ought particularly to 
avoid the use of every thing that is sour, flatu- 
lent, rancid, and oppressive to the digestive or- 
gans. 

Persons liable to particular diseases, should be 
cautious in eating whatever tends to aggravate 
them. The gouty, for instance, should avoid 
drinking rich wines, strong soups, or acids.— 
Those who are subject to the gravel, ought to 
shun all austere and astringent aliments: nor 
should the scorbutic indulge in animal food, 

The aliment in early life ought to be light, 
nourishing, and taken frequently, but in modera- 
tion; that of adults should be solid, and suffi- 
ciently tenacious ; the diet proper for those ad- 
vanced in life should Preach that of infancy. — 
At every period of life, gluttony ought to be se- 
dulously avoided ; for, not unlike too great ab- 
stinence, it destroys the powers of digestion ; 
but the moderate repetitions of aliment is neces- 
sary for restoring the continual waste of the body. 

Diet ought also to be regulated according to 
the different seasons of the year; because varia- 
tions in the atmosphere produce corresponding 
changes in animal bodies. In consequence of the 
increased elasticity of the air, in the winter, the 
fibres are sironger, and better qualified for per- 
forming their various functions, and for digesting 
the stronger kinds of food. If there be no par- 
ticular reason for the contrary, generous wines, 
and wholesome ale, together with warm broths 
and infusions, may be then taken, to promote 
the insensible perspiration, which is in some de- 
gree checked; as the cold air remarkably con- 
tracts the cutaneous pores. Some attention 
should also be paid to this circumstance, that 
the perspiration bear a due proportion to the 
liquid and solid nutriment consumed. 

In the spring, the quantity of food ought to be 
somewhat diminished, and an additional allow. 
ance of the liquor usually drunk might be grant- 
ed. Inautumn, similar regulations are to be ob- 
served as in the spring; because the moisture 
and density of the air are nearly the same, and 
the weather is equally variable; so that perspi- 
ration is easily obstructed. During the summer, 
health may be most eta ar ia by ve- 
getables and diluent liquors. Considerable care 
should be taken to abstain from provisions that 
are heavy and difficult to be digested, but espe- 
cially from wine and brandy. 





| The feeble and convalescent ought to eat fre. 
quently, and but little at a time: -he number of 
meals should be proportioned to the weakness of 


more effectually consult their health, than by a 
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their frame :—for it is far less hurtful to a debi- 
litated person to eat a few mouthfuls every hour, 
than to make two or three /carfy meals in one 
day : an exception, however, ought to be mace 
with respect to those who are naturally of a deli- 
cate and irritable constitution. 


ON CHILBLAINS. 

Chilblain is a small tumour, or ulcer, in the 
hands, feet, heels, &c. It is occasioned either 
by exposing warm parts too suddenly to a cold 
temperature ; or by holding the hands, or feet, 
when extremely cold, too precipitately to a con 
siderable degree of heat. Such affections al- 
ways have a great tendency to mortification, in 
which they frequently terminate. 

Children of sanguine habits, and delicate con- 
stitutions, are most liable to chilblains: which 
may be prevented by such remedies as invigorate 
the system: by wearing flannel socks from the 
beginning of September to the latter part of 
spring, and occasionally taking gentle laxatives 
when they are disposed to become costive. All 
these precautions, however, will be attended 
with no benefit, if young people are suffered to 
repair to the fire immediately after coming from 
the most severe external cold. 

In the commencement of this painful com- 
laint, the cure is easy: immerse the part af- 
ected, several times a day, for a few minutes, 
into cold water, and guard against sudden vicis- 
situdes of heat and cold, as cither are equally 
hurtful. But, if simple water procure no speedy 
relief, dissolve an ounce of salt-petre in half a 
pint of vinegar and an equal quantity of water, 
and foment with it the part affected every night. 
When the tumours will not yield to these ap- 
plications, and still remainin a swelled and pain- 
tul state, without producirg ulceration, a few 
drops of the pure tincture of denzoin may be 
rubbed occasionally on them; and the parts 
should be defended against the external air, by 
soft linen cloths ; from this simple treatment, the 
best effects have been experienced. 


a 0) ———— 
THE TIGER AND ALLIGATOR. 


In interesting Anecdote, related by the Cafitain 
of a Davenport Guineaman. 

The bosom of the ocean was extremely tran- 
quil, and the heat which was intolerable, had 
made us so languid, that almost a geperal wish 
overcome us, on the approach of the evening, to 
bathe in the wacers of Congo—however, myself 
and Johnson were deterred from it, from the ap- 
prehension of sharks, many of which we h 
served in the progress of our voyage, and these 
enormously large. At length, Campbell alone, 
who had been making too free with his liquor 
case, was obstinately bent on going overboard— 
and although we used every means in our power 
to persuade bim to the contrary, dashed into the 
watery element, and had swam some distance 
from the vessel, when we on the deck, discover 
ed an alligator making towards him from behind 
a rock that stood a short distance from the shore. 
His escape I now considered impossible, his de 
struction inevitable, and I applied to Johnsen how 
we should act, who, like myself, affirmed the im 
possibility to save him, and instantly seized upon 
a loaded carbine, to shoot the poor fellow before 
he fell into the jaws of the monster. I did not, 
however, consent to this, but waited with horror, 
the tragedy we anticipatud—yet, williag todo all 

+ . 
in my power, 1 ordered the boat to be hoisted, 
and we fired two shot at the approaching alliga- 
tor, but without effect, for they glided over his 
scaly covering like hailstoneson a tiled penthouse, 
and the progress of the creature was by no means 


ad ob |tions. 


ene eee. 


{March 5, 1824. 








impeded. ‘The report of the piece and the noise 
of the blacks from the sloop soon made Campbell 
acquainted with his danger—he saw the creature 
making for him, avd with all the strength and 
skiil he was master of, made for the shore. And 
now the moment arrived in which a scene was 
exhibited beyond the power of my humble pen 
perfectly to describe. On approaching within a 
very short distance of some canes and shrubs 
that covered the bank, while closely pursued by 
the alligator, a fierce and ferocious tiger sprung 
towards him, at the instant the jaws of his first 
enemy were extended to devour him. At this 
awful moment, Campbell was preserved. The 
eager tiger.by overleaping him, encountered the 
gripe of the amphibious monster. 

A conflict then ensued—the water was covered 
with the blood of the tiger, whose efforts to tear 
the scaly covering of the alligator were unavail- 


keeping his adversary under water, by which the 
victory was presently obtained, for the tiger’s 
death was now effected. They both sunk to the 
bottom, and we saw no more of the alligator. 
Campbell was recovered, and instantly conveyed 
on board ; he spoke not while in the boat, though 
his danger had completely sobered him ; but the 
moment he leaped on deck, fell on his knees and 
returned thanks to the Providence who had so 
protected him, and what is most singular, trom 
that moment to the time lam writing, has never 
been seen the least intoxicated, nor has been 
heard to utter a single oath. If ever there was 
a perfectly reformed being in the universe, Camp- 
bell is the man. 
ee 0 aa 


Calligraphy.—M. Le Roi, of Paris, has con- 
trived a new and very simple method for teach- 
ing the art of writing. <A thin and perfectly 
transparent plate of horn, of the usual size of a 
leat of paper, has the polish removed from one of 
its sides.—When laid upon the copy the hand of 
a child easily traces the letters upon the unpo- 
lished side, which neither absorbs the ink nor 
jallows it to spread. When the whole plate is 
written over, the ink is washed off with water, 
and is ready for anew exercise. Thus the same 
horn, which is not liable to break, may serve in- 
detinitely, and by this means produce a great 
economy of paper—a consideration not to be ne- 
glected. Several analogous methods have been 
adopted both in England and France, Oiled pa 
/per, glass, a machine for guiding the pupil’s hand, 
'&c. have been used, but it is evident that the me- 
ithod of M. Le Roi has none of their imperfec- 
The minister of the interior, who has 
witnessed the success obtained by this invention, 
has rewarded the author; and the societies of 
encouragement, and of elementary instruction, 
as well as the writing academy, have expressed 
their approbation of this new process. Mothers 
may teach their children to write in the absence 
of the master, or even dispense with his attend- 
ance, by the adoption of the horn. 

0 aa 
PirtsBuRG, Jan. 20. 

Longevity of the Horse-—There is now em- 
ployed at the Point Brewery in this city a horse 
whose age is at least thirty-one years. For the 
last fourteen years he has been in the possession 
of his present owner; and he is now as active 
and sprightly as most horses of seven years old. 
He has hauled within the last fourteen years, 
upwards of 49,980 barrels of beer and porter. 

—==00 
BLACKBERRY WINE. 

Squeeze fifty pounds of blackberries, strain 
them, and add 25 lbs. of New Orleans, or clean 
white Havanna sugar; put all into a ten gallon 








keg, and fill it with water. 
water, keeping the cask full. Add three pints 
of good brandy. The keg, if new, wust be 
soaked with well distilled apple whiskey, or 
French brandy. 


————— 


As it works add 


YEAST. 
To one gallon of water, add three pints of 





ing, while the latter had also the advantage of| 


malt, and one quart of hops, boil to two quarts, 
jand strain the liquor boiling hot, over as much 
, Wheaten flour, as will make it of the consistence 
of thickened milk ; and when almost cool, add 
half a pint of good yeast, when done working 
[put it into a jug or stone pot, with about two 
quarts of cold water over it, and every time you 
Huse it pour off the water, and return fresh, when 
‘what yeast is wanted has been taken. It will 
keep good for two weeks. 

The working will be done in two days, andthe 
yeast is chen fit for use, and may be put into a 
jug until wanted. 


_ Sulphur a preservative against Measles—Dur- 
ing the winter of 1817, the measles prevailed 
epidemically at Munster. Children affected 
with the itch, who were using sulphur external- 
ly and internally, were exempt. In 1822, measles 
occurred again, preceded for many days by a con- 
vulsive cough. For this symptom, I prescribed 
flowers of sulphur and white sugar, half a tea- 
spoonful. Many trials were made on children of 
different families and ages, and a// who took it in 
time escaped the disease —M. JZourtual. 


Horace A. Hayden, Esq. of Baltimore, has dis- 
covered that the empyreumatic oil which comes 
over in the distillation of pyro ligneous acid is 
}peculiarly valuable for preserving anatomical 
preparations. ‘ Imbued with this oil, the animal 
textures seem entirely defended from ali the 
changes of time.” The acid is sold by the ma- 
nufacturers for 25 cts. per geailou. 


To make Opodeldoc.—This well known lini- 
ment is prepared by digesting three parts of soap 
in sixteen parts of the Spirits of Rosemary, till 
the former be dissolved, when one part of the 
Camphor should be incorporated with the whole. 
—This unguent is of great service in bruises, 
rheumatic affections and similar painful com- 
plaints ; but being very volatile, it ought to be 
kept in bottles closely stopped, to prevent the 
access of air. 


To clear Iron from rust. 

Pound some glass to fine powder, and having 
nailed some strong linen or woollen cloth upon a 
board, lay upon it a strong coat of gum water, 
and sift thereon some of your powdered glass, 
and letit dry ; repeat this operation three times, 
and when the last covering of powdered glass is 
dry, you may easily rub off the rust from iron 
utensils, with the cloth thus prepared. 


To take Mildew out of Linen. 

Take soap, and rub it well ; then scrape some 
fine chalk, and rub that also in the linen ; lay it 
on the grass; as it dries wet it a little, and it 
will come out, at twice doing. 


Proper Method of making Toast and Water, and 
the Advaniaves resulting therefrom. 

Take a slice of fine and stale loaf bread, cut 
very thin, (as thin as toast is ever cut) and let it 
be carefully toasted on both sides, until it be 
completely browned all over, but no wise black- 
ened or burned in any way. Put this into a com- 
mon deep stone or china jug, and pour over it, 
from the tea kettle, as much clear boiling water 
as you wish to make into drink. Much depends 
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en the water being.actually in a boiling state — 
Cover the jug with a saucer or plate, and let the 
drink cool until it be quite cold ; it is then fit to 
be used: the fresher it is made the better, and 
of course the more agreeable. The above will 
be found a pleasant, light, and highly diuretic 
drink. It is peculiarly grateful to the stomach, 
and excellent for carrying off the effects of any 
excess ir drinking. It is alsoa most excellent 
drink at meals, and may be used in the summer 
time, if more agreeable to the drinker. 
.{ method of preserving Fruit fresh all the year. 
Take of salt petre one pound, of bole armenic 
two pounds, of common sand, well freed from 
jts earthy parts, four pounds, and mix all togeth- 
er. After this, let the fruit be gathered with 
the hand before it be thorough ripe, each fruit 
being handled only by the stalk; lay them regu- 
larly, and in order, in a large wide mouthed glass 
vessel ; then cover the top of the glass with an 
oiled paper, and carrying it into a dry place, set 
it ina box filled all round, to about four inches 
thickress, with the aforesaid preparations, so 
that no part of the glass vessel shall appear, be- 
ing in a manner buried in the prepared nitre ; 
and at the endof a year such fruits may be taken 
out, as beautiful as when they were first put in. 


—>)J =— 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States in Congess as- 
sembled. , 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
FARMERS OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Resfiectfully showeth, 


That your Memorialists, wholly cultivators of 
the soil, and no otherwise concerned in Manufac- 
tures, than in their own families, are firmly per- 
suaded that the solid interests of the nation require, 
that an efficient protection be afforded to the ma- 
nufacturing portion of our fellow citizens, who, 
with few exceptions, have been greatly depress- 
ed ever since the return of peace. 

The depression of Manufactures has had the 
effect to injure agriculture, in a two-fold point of 
view -— 

Ist. From the close of the late war it has dri- 
ven thousands of manufacturers and artizans, na- 
tives as well as emigrants, to agriculture, thus 
depriving the farmers of a considerable portion 
of the domestic market for the necessaries of 
life, which those classes afford: and moreover 


os 


terials—and for the loss of a quarter or half,a 
‘dollar in the price of a bushel of wheat, and in 
ithat proportion in other agricultural productions. 
—which diminution and loss are necessary re- 
;sults of that policy which so essentially and in- 
evitably impairs the domestic market for those 


|productions. But experience, which is an in- 
jcomparably safer guide than theory, abundantly 
| Proves, that even the poor saving, which has been 
80 speciously held out to iaduce the agriculturists 
to oppose any further protection of manufactures, 
has no existence. Of this position the event of 
the high duties imposed on coarse cotton goods, 
removes all possibility of doubt—as the Ameri- 
can markets have been steadily suppled for 
years with those articles very far superior to the 
imported, and at a much lower rate than we 
formerly had to pay for the worthless foreign ar- 
ticle for which they are a substitute. It there- 
fore clearly appears that high duties in this in- 
stance, so far from proving injurious to the agri- 
cultural interest, have conferred on it a solid 
and substantial benefit ; thus proving the utter 
fallacy of dogmas hitherto received by the mass 
of eur citizens with the most implicit confidence. 
And there is every reason to believe, that the 
same results would follow the adoption of a simi- 
lar course of proceeding in the case of woollen, 
iron, and other manufactures. If it were neces- 
sary to adduce foreign facts and experience to 
prove this effect of domestic competition, both 
would be amply found in the case of Great Bri- 
tain, which excludes, by duties nearly tantamount 
to prohibitions, almost all foreign manufactures, 
and is yet enabled to undersell in manufactured 
goods in their own markets those nations which 
do not protect the industry of their people by 
adequate duties. 


Whatever plausible arguments might be found 
for the refusal to afford adequate protection to 
manufactures, during the wars of the French 
Revolution, when we had abundant markets for 
all our agricultural productions, are totally inap- 
plicable to our present situation, in consequence 
of the exclusion of our bread-stuffs, from nearly 
all the ports in Furcpe, unless when the failure 
of crops produces a danger of famine. Thus 
those nations from which we receive such im- 
mense amounts of manufactured articles, refuse 
to receive the chief, indeed almost the only im- 

ortant productions with which nature enables 
the inhabitants of the middle states to pay for 
them. We might therefore, as we have doue in 
the case of our tonnage, without impropriety, re- 








converting customers into rivals, by the surplus 
produce, beyond their own consumption, created 
by those persons thus deprived of employment at 
their usual occupations, and compelled to resort 
for suppcrt to the cultivation of the soil—thereby 
perniciously increasing that glut in foreign mar- 
kets, to which may be fairly traced nearly the 
whole of the complicated distresses experienced 
by the farming interest in the middle states, in 
past year's, particularly in 1820 and 1821. 

2dly. The want of sufficient protection of Ma- 
nufactures, greatly impairs the market for raw 
materials, ' emp, flax, iron, hides, skins, &c. for 
which, at present, the demand is languid, and in 
many cases the price hardly adequate to the re- 
muneration of the producer. 

The idea, which, in common with the majority 
of our agricultural brethren, we long entertained 


of the advantages resulting from purchasing! 


goods abroad, because they can be had cheaper 
than at home, has been proved by experience, to 
be ruinously fallacious. ‘The saving, supposing a 
saving really tobe made, of a few dollars, in the 


ciprocate prohibition by prohibition. But this is 
{not called for. Such an increase of duty, as 
;would prevent our manufacturers from being 
overwhelmed in our own markets by their fo- 
reign rivals, would be sufficient for the purpose. 

The pernicious effect of the above exclusion is 
palpable from the reduction in the amount and 
value of the flour exported from the United 
States lately, as follows :— 














Quantity. Amount, 

* Barrels. Dollars. 
Aver.of1811,12,13| 1,383,149 13,980,000 
1816, 17,18 | 1,121,982 12,346,754 
1821, 22, 23 879,743 4,819,506 








Thus it incontestibly appears, that the fortunes 
‘and prosperity of those of our fellow citizens en- 
‘gaged in the first and most important of all hu- 
man pursuits, the raising of grain and other ne- 
|cessaries of life, are held by the precarions te- 


ex;-ens¢ of clothing and other manufactured ar nure of the seasons in Europe. If they are ad- 
ticles, is but a poor compensation for the great verse, tarming may be prosperous in the United 


muneration for our labours are blighted and wi- 
thered. This servile dependence on the state ot 
the European markets—is, we respectfully sub- 
mit—unworthy of an enlightened age, and an 
independent nation, blest with such transcendant 
advantages as heaven has lavished on the United 


the vital interests of above two-fifths of the 
white population of the Union, depending chiefly 
on farming ; and on every principle of justice 
calls loudly on the national representatives for a 
prompt and decisive remedy. 

The protection of that important portion of 
industry employed in manufactures, at all times 
a sound and necessary policy, and supported by 
the opinions of the wisest statesmen, and the ex- 
ample of the most prosperous nations, has be- 
come at present an imperious duty—the foreign 
demand for our staples having, as above stated, 
considerably decreased ; the quantity about one- 
third; and the amount nearly two-thirds; since 
1811, notwithstamling the increase of our popu- 
lation in the intervening period.—Whereas our 
demands for manufactured goods must increase 
with our increasing population. We in conse- 
quence buy more from, than we sell to, foreign 
nations ; and this, with nations, is as unerringly 
the road to ruin, asit is with respect to individu- 
als. , 

Were there any doubt onthe important subject 
thus respectfully presented to your view, it 
would be removed by a comparison of any two 
tracts of our country, in one of which manufac- 
tures are carried on extensively—and in the 
other agricultural pursuits chiefly or wholly, par- 
ticularly when remote from the advantages of 
sea-port towns, as is the case with one-half of our 
territories. In the one, agriculture and horticul- 
ture, certain-of steady and increasing markets, 
are carried on with life and spirit—lands are 
rising in price—every thing flourishes—and, what 
is of incalculable importance to the farmers, 
their temales and children find vaiuabie employ- 
ment in and from the factories, for fragments of 
time which would otherwise be wholly lost. Ha- 
bits of industry are thus.acquired and rewarded 
—and public and private prosperity promoted. 
Whereas, in parts of the country destitute of 
manufacturing establishments, circulation is ei- 
ther arrested, or moves witha sluggish pace— 
money is rare and difficult to be procured—there 
are no markets for horticultural articles—lands 
are of little comparative value—in a word, every 
thing languishes. To exemplify this position, 
and to place it beyond the power of contradic- 
tion, itis sufficient to refer tothe neighbourhood 
of Providence and Wilmington, on the one hand, 
and numerous districts in the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania and in the fertile districts of Kentucky and 
Tennessee on the other. The difference of soil, 
and some other natural advantages, is greatly in 
favor of the latter. But the contrast in prospe- 
rity is immensely in favor of the former—and the 
inference in support of the system we advocate 
irresistible. ; 

We therefore respectfully request you will 
adopt such a modification of the. existing tariff, 
as may afford complete protection to the manu- 
factures of our common country. 

December 15, 1823. 

> 0S 
CASHMERE GOATS. 

These valuable animals will doubtless soon be 
introduced into our own country. The Massa 
chusetts Agricultural Society some time since, 
offered ‘* the sum of one hundred dollars to the 
person who should introduce into Massachusetts 
trom Europe, a male and female goat of the pure 
Cashmere breed.” From a letter published in 





diminution of the domestic market for raw ma-jStates ; but if otherwise, our hopes of a fair re- 


States—Such a state of things is destructive of 
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January 1824, from John Wells, Esq. in Paris, it 
appears that these animals have been successful: 
ly introduced into France; that the price oi 
them are from $15 to »75 apiece, and that th 
duty on their exportation is only about four cents. 
‘The original stock from which France is now 


case, when some of the delegates from the very 
county,in which our exhibitions have been held, 
and who ought to be sensible of the utility of our 
institution, if it possess any, voted against us!— 
Che delegates from Talbot county, in which the 
Eastern Shore exhibitions are held, seem to have 





sup; lied was procured with much labour and ex 
pense, by Messrs. ‘lernaux and Jaubert, from 
the foot of Mount Caucasus, in Asia: out of 
1,229 goats with which they set out, only 460 
reached home alive. It is fromthe down or wool 
of these animals, that those expensive articles, 
called Cashmere shawls, are made. The down 
is procured from them in the month of April by 
combing them with fine combs. 


THE LAKE COUNTRY. 

The following is an extract of a letter from a 
citizen of Crawford County to his friend in Har- 
risburg ; and shows that the direction of trade 
has been turned from New Orleans to New York ; 
that, in consequence of the forward state of the 
New York Canal, wheat has rose near 100 per 
cent in value there, andat Erie, more than 100 
per cent. 

Extract, dated February 1, 1824. 

“In this county we begin to feel the effects o 
the New York Canal. Wheat is just passing 
the door that is to go to that canal :—they pay 
75 cents a bushel for it—and I understand there 
are merchants on from Buffaloe at Erie, purcha- 
sing all they can get, and giving one dollar per 
bushel. This augurs well for us. Our lands 
will rise in value and settlements on vacant lands 
will become more rapid.” 


PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY 
DER OF THE STATE, 

A report of the tobacco inspected at and de- 
livered from Magruder’s Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter commencing on the first Mon- 
day in October, eighteen hundred and twenty 
three, and ending on the first Monday in Janua- 
ry eighteen hundred and twenty-four. 
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NAYLOR & WILSON, Inspectors. 
Treasury Orricr, ANNAPOLIs, Feb. 16, 1824. 
arue Copy, from the original report on file 
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MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The last meeting of the trustees was at the 
residence of Richard Caton, Esq.—The mem- 
bers were nearly all present, hearty and zealous 
in the good cause. Good temper gave zest to 

ood cheer. The list of premiums was not fully 

ecided on, because it was not then anticipated, 
that the legislature of the state, would, in their 
wisdom, for it is said, that “in a multitude of 
counsel there is wisdom,” deem our institution un 
worthy of pecuniary patronage. They have, how. 
ever, given us a naked act of incorporation, and as 
toadonation, we must hope for better things in bet- 


taken a different view of their duty ; they saw 
on the ground, at their first and only exhibition 
yet held, more than three hundred travelling 
vehicles of ditferent kinds, and probably conclu - 
ded, that an institution, which brings together, 
for friendly intercourse, and mutual interchange 
of opinion and experience, such a concourse of 
intelligent agriculturists, could not fail to be 
useful in many important respects to that ne- 
glected class of citizens, and even as worthy 
of legislative encouragement, as Penitentiaries, 
Medical Colleges, &c. and many other establish- 
ments, which have attracted the favour of the 
state—/for the present, however, we must lay this 
question on the shelf, but we shall take it down 
again, 

The next meeting of the trustees will be held 
on VMednesday next, at the residence of B..W. 
Hall, Esq. at 12 o’clock, when arrangements will 
be made for the next exhibition—a punctual at- 
tendance of all the members, at the hour, is ear- 
nestly expected. At the meeting at Mr. Caton’s, a 
resolution was passed, which made it the duty of 
the corresponding secretary, to request each one 
of the trustees, to make return on Wednesday 
|next, of the amount of his subscriptions, and to 
jexpress to each, the hope of the Board, that 
they would come, with not less than fen names 
on their list, 

We are apprehensive, that some sentlemen, 
whose good wishes for the society cannot be 
doubted, may not have taken the necessary pains 
to accomplish, in this important concern, what 
cannot be done, without a dité/e activity and ear- 
nestness. Why is it that one shall get twenty 
subscribers, and another with equal means, get 
none at all? “lhe fact is, that in the various con- 
cerns of this life we are too apt to fostfone our 
duties, “* time enough,” is the bane of useful en- 
terprises. Let us remember, that “ one to-day, 
is worth two to-morrows,” as poor Richard says, 
give me your doers of the work, “the cat in 
gloves catches no mice.” 





jG~ We could wish that other gentlemen who 
own domestic animals of improved and valuable 
blood, would comply, as Col. Powel has done, 
with our request to be furnished with the Pedi- 
grees of their Stock, to ve recorded in the Far- 
mer. 

There is as much difference in the various races 
of neat cattle, as of horses—and, who can sell a 
blooded horse, let his performance be what it may, 
unless he can trace his fedigree ?—Pedigrees will 
not be kept, where no attention is paid to the 
stock itself, and where continued attention is not 
paid, permanently fine qualities cannot be estab- 
lished. 


> The bull Bishop, and one of the heifers by 
General, were purchased by Mr. Powel, upon 
whose farm, animals from this stock, as wel] as 
from his various cows, may be had at prices 
from $100 to $300. 

>> There is in this number, more-of the fo- 
litics of Agriculture than we could have wished ; 
but the moment is critical, and invites discussion. 
—The ariff Bill pending in Congress, is of more 
vital importance to the whole agricultural com- 
munity, than they seem to be aware of —7hey 
are dispersed, with imperfect means of concert, 
slow to apprehend, and yet slower to move, 





{March 5, 1824. 











PRICES CURRENT—correcteD weeEKxr. 

Wharf flour, $5 374—Howard-street, do. $5 
624—Best family do retail, $7—Wheat, red, 
$1 10—Corn, 35 cts.—Rye, 40 cts—QOats, 2g 
to 30 cts. Whiskey, 23 to 26—Butter, inspect- 
ed, 10 to 15 cts—Coal, Liverpool, bushel 40 te 
45 cts.— Virginia, 28 cts.—Susquehannah, per ton 
46 50 to $}7—Rice, per cwt. $3 75 to $4—Beef, 
northern mess, per barrel $10—Cargo, No. 1, 
$8 to 8 50—do. No 2, $6—Baltimore prime, 
$10—Bacon and hams, 10 to 11 cts.—Cotton, W: 
I. Island, 18 to 20 cts.--Louisiana, &c. 16 to 17 cts. 
—Georgia upland, 14 to 16 cts. —Alabama, 12 to 
13 cts—Candles, mould, 12to 13 cts —Dipt, 10 
to 11 cts.—-Spermacit:, 25—Feathers, live, 30 to 
35 cts.—Fish, herrings, Susquehanna, $2 75—Fall 
mackarel, No. 1, to 3, $4 50 to $7—Shad, 
trimmed, $6 to 6 50—Flax seed, rough, per 
bushel, 70 to 75 cts.—cleaned, cask, $8—Flax, 

er lb. 10 to 11 cts—Hemp, Russia, $175 ton,~ 

Sountry dew rot, 7 cts. per lb.—do. water rot, 
9 cts—Hops, fresh, 35 cts. per lb—Hides, dry- 
ed, 15 to 19 cts. per lb—Hog’s lard, 12 cts, 
per lb —Lime, per bushel, 30 to 33 cts—Lea- 
ther, soal, best, 24 to 27 cts. per lb.—do. Eas- 
tern tan, 18 to 20 cts—Lumber, board measur 
ment, cargo prices:—Of the following articles 
we give the yard prices—Oak timber and 
scant $1lto 1 25—Boards all sizes, $150 to 2 
—Pine <a do. $1 to 1 25—Boards 4-4, 
$1 tol 25—White do. 5-4, $1 75 to 2 50—do. 
Co, 4-4, 4115 to 1 30—do. cl. 4-4, $1 80—Shin- 
gles, cyp 18 in.—$3 to 3 50—Shingles, junip. 24 
do. $7 50 to7 75—jun. com. $3 50 to 5—Staves, 
iW. O. pipe, $40 to 45— do. hhd. $25—do bbl, 
$15 to 17—R. O. bbl. $15—do. hhd: g§17— 
Wool, fleece, merino. full blood, 35 to 40 cts. 
per lb.—Cropped, 28 to 30 cts.—Common coun- 
try, 20 to 30 cts.—Skinner, 35 to 40 cts —Wher 
assorted and cleaned, any of the above will ob- 
tain an advance of 15 to 20 cts. 

Prices of Seed.—Orchard Grass per bushel, 

$2 50-—-Lucerne, do. do. 50 cents—St. Fein, do. 
do. $7—Red Clover, do. do. $5 50-—Timothy, do 
do. $4—Herds Grass, do. do. $2—Millet, do. do. 
$1—Mangel Wurtzel, do. do. $1 50—Ruta Baga, 
do. do, 1. 
Retail prices of firovision market—Beef, prime 
pieces, 10 cts —Veal, 10 cts. —Mutton, 5 to 7 cts. — 
Purkeys, 75 cts. to -1—Geese, 50 to 56 cts. 
—Ducks, Canvasbacks, $1 25 to 2—Red heads. 
50 to 75 cts.—Chickens per pair, 50 to 624 cts. 
—Eggs, 124 cents—Butter, first quality, 20 to 
31 cts.—Twrnips, per bushel, 50 cts.—Potatoes: 
do. 50 cts. 

CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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cutting off the end of the tail, &c. By my advice 
burning with a red hot iron, just back of the 
horns, immediately over the spina medulla, or 


AGRICULTURE. 
“SINGULAR DISEASE OF CATTLE IN 
OHIO. 


‘The following description of intensely pain- 

3 ful and very singular disorders of cattle in hio, 
would be more valuable to our readers, if it 
were accompanied with a firesen ifition for their 
cure—by making publick the symptoms, how- 
ever, it may be, that remedies may be discov- 
ered, ]— dit. Am. Far. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





Marietta, Ohio, Feb. 12, 1824. 
Dear Sir, 

Observing in a late number of your paper, 
some notices of a new and singular disease 
amongst neat cattle in Maryland and Kentucky, 
I am induced to transcribe from my note book, 
an account of what appears to me to have been 
a similar disease, which appeared amongst the 
cattle in this county, in the year 1813. 

Should you think them of any value, you are 
at liberty to make them public. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
S. P. HILDRETH. 


About the 10th of September, A. D. 1815, Col. 
Joseph Barker, an intelligent and observing far- 
mer, living near the big Muskingum river, seven 
miles trom Marietta, noticed in one of his cows, 
an unusual propensity for rubbing her nose, and 
side of the head against every hard substance 
that came within her reach. He also noticed 
some slight twitchings in the musclesof herneck, 
which would draw her head a little to one side; 
she appeared to eat well, to drink, and was in 
uther respects seemingly in health. In a few 
hours the inclination to scratch and rub the side 
of her face, and the angle of the lower jaw, en- 
creased to an alarming degree—the more she 
rubbed, the more the desire of rubbing appeared 
to increase. He also noticed a slight swelling 
along the course of the salivary duct, from the 


spinal marrow, as it leaves the head, was tried 
on this cow. The operation appeared to give 
the cow ease, and she would follow the burning 
iron with her head, with great eagerness. No 
sensible benefit appearing to arise from this ope- 
ration, and the disease continuing to increase, 
the operation of trepaning was next tried, with 
the expectation that insects or worms, similar to 
those often found in the frontal sinuses of the 
heads of sheep, might be the cause of the dis- 
ease, andin this way removed. Accordingly an 
incision was made in the skin, about midway be- 
tween the eyes and horns, and two portions of 
the bone removed. The lower opening commu- 
nicated with the frontal sinuses, and as no signs 
of worms could be discovered, another opening 
was made higher up, communicating with the 
brain. The dura mater, or membrane of the 
brain, appeared turgid,-and on puncturing it, dis- 
charged a considerable quantity of bloody serum 
or water. The cow did not resist the operation, 
nor make much struggling at the incision in the 
skin. It did not, while I was by, appear tovaf- 
ford any relief. The blood drawn from them all 
has been unusually dark coloured. ‘The flesh of 
this cow, was to my feeling, colder than wheh in 


widely: extended under the operation of rubbing 
or licking; which last operation is carried to 
such excess, as to produce the utmost distress, 
and make them bellow aloud. 

The bowels of the diseased are in good order, 
and the viscera of the abdomen and chest, ap- 
pear healthy, on examination after death. The 
weather previously to the appearance of the dis- 
ease had been very sultry and dry; but the cattle 
diseased had fed in a pasture, well shaded with 
forest trees, and lving immediately on the bank 
of the Muskingum river, to which they had ac- 
cess at all times. One of the steers, after he 
was attacked went into the water and continued 
there until a short time before his death, being 
the greater part of aday. ‘The disorder was not 
confined to this farm, but attacked several other 





parotid gland, to where it passes into the mouth. 
This gland on the opposite side was also swelled, | 
and the swelling spread along the neck, and over) 
the side of the head. The hair and scarf skin,| 
was in a few hours entirely rubbed off from the 
side of her neck and head ; she appeared to be 
inthe greatest agony, and in the course of 12 or 
14 hours from the time he first noticed her illness 
she expired. For several hours previous to her 
death, she was unable to stand, but the desire of 
rubbing herself contineed to the last, and*the 
earth was all (orn up ina circle, round whereshe 
lay, by her continual efforts in rubbing. The 
following day, another of his cows was attacked 
ina similar manner. He first noticed it by her 
licking her nostrils with unusal eagerness ; this 
was continued until the blood would follow each 
stroke of the tongue. The subsequent symptoms 
were similar to those in the first attacked, and 
she died in about the same time. After this one 
or two fine large steers were attacked, and seve- 
ral more cows, who all died in the saime man- 
ner. 

On the 17th September, I was at his house ; 
a cow had been attacked but an hour or two be- 
fore my arrival. She was licking her nostrils 
with great violence, and every 60r8 minutes 
had sadden twitches in the muscles of the neck ; 
the side of her face had began to swell, and par- 
ticularly along the course of the principal saliva- 
ry duct. His mode of treatment had been bleed- 
ing very copiously, in some of the cases, to the 


cattle in the neighbourhood. In one instance, 
the itching commenced on one of tle hind legs, 
near the hoof; and in another it began on her 
udder. 

Amongst other remedies tried, were strong 
decoctions of jamestown weed, or stramoniun ; 
tobacco ; and saltpetre, in doses of three or four 
ounces, with strong purges. But all without 
benefit—so far as I have heard, the disease has 
in every instance proved fatal. The following 
year, a few cases appeared in a distant part of 
the county ; but since then, I have no knowledge 
of its existence in this part of the state. The 
disease appears to have been in some measure 
contagious, as there is one instance ofa dog be- 
ing attacked, who was known to have eaten of 
a cow recentiy dead with the complaint. Ina 
few hours after he gave notice of his illness by 
his howling, and continually rubbing the top of his 
head. His master, a curious observing man, 
took a live coal from the fire} and placed imme- 
diately on the affected part—so far from com- 
plaining, he immediately ceased howling, and as 
long as it continued to burn, was apparently easy. 
However, in a few hours the dog died. Frem 
this circumstance, some idea may be formed of 
the intense suffering of the poor brutes, who 
were subjects of this very curious and singular 
disease. 


I have often thought it was a fortunate thing 
for the illnatured and ugly old women, any where 
in the neighbourhood of this disease, that the 





amount of two gallons, or thirty-two pounds— 
Vou. 5.—61. 


belief in witchcraft has been banished from our 


health ; the eyes dull and glassy, and the’ lids| 


land, or I fear, that many a harmless old soul 
would have had this sin laid toher charge. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF BARN- 
WELL DISTRICT, N C. 


(INSERTED BY REQUEST OF THE SOCIETY.) 





The Farmer’s — of Barnwell District, 
this day awarded the following Premiums. of 
twenty dollars, or a silver cup of that value. : 


Ist. To Orsamus D. Allen, for his Gallatin 
Mare, 3 years old. 

2d. ‘To William B. Bull, for his two year old 
bull—Cocke. 


3d. To George O. Dom, Senr. for his year old 
bull.— Lafayette. 

Also, Premiums of 15 dollars, or cups of that 
value. 


Ist. To Wm. R. Bull, for the greatest quanti- 
ty of Potatoes, from one acre, being 352 bushels 
and a half. Dr. Bellinger made from his acre 
263 bushels and a half. 


2d. To Wm. R. Bull, for his crop of Rice, 
from one acre, being 65 bushels and four quarts. 
This was an acre of pond land. 


3d. To James D. Erwin, for the greatest quan- 
tity of Corn, from one acre of high land, being 
86 bushels and 12 quarts. The first crop, was 
69 bushels and one peck. The 2d crop planted 
the 20th of June, and measured in October, was 
17 bushels and half a peck. Dr. Bellinger made 
from one acre of Gourd Seed Corn, 67 bushels, 3 
pecks, and two quarts, of sound merchantable 
‘Corn, and one bushel and 15 quarts of unripe and 
rotten corn. The first crop was 57 bushels and 
2 quarts of sound andmerchantable corn, and 7 
quarts of rotten coru. The 2d crop planted in June, 
and measured the 1lith of December, was 10 
bushels and 3 pecks of sound and dry corn, and 1 
bushel and 1 peck of unripe and rottencorn. Dr. 
Bellinger also made from one acre of Flint corn, 
63 bushels and 5 quarts of sound corn, and 2 
| bushels and 5 quarts of unripe and rotten corn. 
| The first crop was 51 bushels, 3 pecks, and 3 
‘quarts of sound corn, and 5 quarts of rotten corn, 
The 2d crop planted in June, and measured the 
/1ith of December, made 11 bushels and 10 quarts 
jof sound, dry and merchantable corn, and 2 busb- 
,els of unripe and rotten corn. 


Samuel Ashley, made from one acre of high 
land, 24 bushels of wheat, 22 hushels of corn, 
and 6 bushels of pease, being 52 bushels of grain 
from the acre, 


Also Premiums.of Ten Dollars, or Cups of that 
value, 


ist. To John Nimmons, for his two year ol! 
hog, “* Don Quixotte,” weighing 458 Ibs. 

2d. To Dr. Bellinger; for his year old female 
hog, “ Bessie Bell,” weighing 226 lbs. B. H. 
Brown’s boar, do. 198 lbs. Do. do. younz sow, 
do. 192 do, 

To Wm. R. Bull for the greatest crop of pease, 
reported to the society, from one acre, being six 
bnshels, and one peck of sound ¢ry and mer- 
chantable pease. 

, 4th. To Wm. R. Bull, for his {th blooded Me- 
rino ram, “‘ Col. Humphreys.” 

A Premium of Five Dollars, was awarded to 
Samuel Ashley, for his specimen of Homespun, 
of Cotton Warp, and Wool Filling; Mrs. Thurs- 
ton was presented with Three Dollars, for a piece 
of Homespun of Cotton Warp, and Wool Filling, 
which she submitted to the inspection of the So- 
ciety, F. J. Hay, reported to the Society, having 
obtained the last season, from three quarters of 
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an acre of high land, planted with Alabama Cot- 
ton Seed, 1234 Ibs, of Seed Cotton. 

JENNINGS O‘BANNON, Secretary. 
Of the Farmer’s Society, of Barnwell District. 
Barnwell Court-House, 19th of Jan. 1824, 


A list of Premiums to be distributed at the 
next Exhibition, will be inserted in our next. 
Edit. Am. Far. 
ae 0) 
ON ORCHARD GRASS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “AMERICAN FARMER. 


Brookville, Montgomery Co. Md. 
DEAR SIR, 

As I conceive I have received valuable infor- 
mation, very frequently, from perusing your ex- 
cellent work, without ever offering for the con- 
sideration of its numerous readers, a single hist, 
suggested by my own observation, I was led to 
consider, that I could not have benefitted in this 
way so much, had others done as l have. Now 
this reflection has been an inducement to me, to 
state for information, that I have been in the 
practice of sowing orchard grass seed liberally, 
for about six years, during whick time my- ob- 
servations have led to the following conclusions, 
to wit—that it will afford more pasture upon 
ground, in a moderate state of improvement, 
than anv other grass I am acquainted with, which 
perhaps, is in part_owing to,the blades continu- 
ing to grow on, after being bitten off, without 
having to shoot out again from the root, as other 
upland grasses do. That it is not liable to be 
thrown out by the frost, but continues to thicken 
from year to year, so as to form an excellent 
sward. That a farmer. who will save his own 
seed, can supply his farm with it, at a less ex- 

ense, or with less labour, than with any other 
have ever known, 

‘That upon good land, it will give a good crop 
of hay, (and I dont know of any grass that will 
upon poor land,) and that during the three last 
summers, I have had, I think, a fair opportunity 
of observing the most conclusive evidence of its 
being much less liable to Cause the slavering dis- 
temper in either horses, kine, or hogs, having at 
the season, when that prevails, repeatedly turn- 
ed my stock, from grounds affording a good sup- 
ply of clover, timothy, and the natural grasses 
of the Ye where they were falling off 
daily, into a field of orchard grass, and in a few 
hours, the disease would be arrested, and very 
goon a manifest improvement take place in their 
condition,. And this to the no small surprise of 
a neighbour, who at such times, particularly du- 
ring the late summer and autumn, had no other 
resort, but to feed his horses on grain, every day, 
even when idle. F 

Without any other interest .than thaty which 
every friend to agricultural pursuits must feel, 
I have been induced to offer the above remarks, 
en this most valuable grass, founded on actual 
experience ; andthus, to throw my mite of in- 
formation, into the public*’steck. 

AMOR PATRIZ, 
——e 0a 

From mney Agriculture of Flanders. 
FORCE OF WORK HORSES AND MAN- 
NER OF FEEDING. 

Eight horses perform'the entire work of. the 
200 acres, and are in the highest possible condi- 
tion. They are of the most compact kind of 
Flemish horse, and do not exceed 154 hands in 
height; chiefly roan and chesnut in color. As 
’ the banks of the river supply good hay, in this 
district they are indulged with that species of 


tat 


food, which is not the case in other parts of Flan- 
ders ; but they are also fed upon straw, chiefly 
of rye, and upen oats with chopped straw in eve- 
ry feed, and after every feed, a bucket of water, 
richly whitened with rye, or oatmeal. A vessel 
\of this composition is in every stable; nor are the 
‘horses suffered to have any other drink. The 
‘quantum of food in the 24 hours for each horse, 
\in winter, is 15 1b. of hay, 10 lb. of sweet straw, 
land 8 Ib. of oats ; in summer, clover is substitut- 
led for hay; the other feeding remains the same ; 
land the white water is never omitted: on this 
|\they place a chief reliance. The allowance of 
\oats is but moderate, and yet the horses are in 
superior condition: the chopped straw contri- 
butes much to this, in converting. by the mastica- 
tion necessary, every grain of corn to nutriment. 
The use of it isso universally approved through- 
out Flanders, that in every town it is sold by re- 
‘tail, andif generally adopted with us, it could not 
fail to improve'the condition of the working horses, 
‘and lessen the expense of their provender. 

In Flanders, a farmer. will work fifty acres 
with two horses ; and by the regularity of his 


cow, by the day, the week, the month, the year 
upon an average of twenty cows ? 

A. Forty cows well fed, and well takén care of, 
may give from 200 to 250 pints of miJk* by the 
day, during the entire year, 

According to the calculation of the Commis- 
sion of Agriculture of the Province of ,South 
Holland, one good cow produces 78 lbs. of but- 
ter, and 180 lbs. of cheese, in the six summer 
mosths. 

Q. 5th. How are the cows fed in summer and 
in winter ? 

A. In summer they feed in the pastures day 
and night: in wincer, they are fed with hay, tur- 
nips, carrots, grains from the breweries, cakes of 
linseed, bean-meal, &c. &c. 

Q. 6th. What is the best age for a bull, and 
why? 

A. A bull well kept, well fed from a calf, and 
of good blood, is fit to serve cows generally at 
one and a half, or two years old ; and this is con- 
sidered the best age, as those more advanced are 
heavy and wicked. The cow served by an aged 
bull is more likely to miss being in calf; and if 





care and keep, will preserve their condition, In 


Ireland, the great wheat farmer of Fingal, upon) 
a similar extent, will keep four times the num-! 


ber, fed more expensively, but not so judiciously, | ™! 


always over-worked and always poor. Some of 
these farmers, upon 100 acres, keep sixteen hor- 
ses intheir employ, and there have been instan- 
ces of three-fourths of that number being lost 
within the year by hardship and disease. By 
these means the profits of a farm are consumed 
without benefit to the farmer; and what would 
reasonably support and enrich him, is squandered 
upon supernumerary horses. This special cir- 
cumstance not the high rent, keeps the tenant 
in indigence and difficulty. If landlords interfer- 
ed to procure for their tenantry a good descrip- 
tion of working horse, and encourage them to 
use him properly, and feed him well, it would 
tend more to their advantage than any abatement 
they can give. Upon the tarm of Vollandre, the 
management was in all points, to be approved : 
economy prevailed in every respect, except in 
the application of manure; the occupier was in 
comfort and affluence, and yet his rent was near 
40s, by the plantation acre, and his taxes triple 
those of the Irish farmer. The difference isto 
be found .in established system, skilful manage- 
ment, and unceasing industry. 


Upon the farm of which we have been speak- 
ing, all the crops vield a great return—too much 
so to be stated as the average of a district ; the 
succession, however, is pretty generally the 
same, 


| The answers of Mr. Van de Poes, President of 
the Commismon of Agriculture in South Hol- 
land, to questions of the Right Honourable Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart. Resfecting the Dairy 
Mr. Van de Poes. 


Q. 1st» The number of cows? 

A. Sixty-four of/all ages. 
» Q.°2d, How is the milk disposed of? in mak- 
ing butter? or cheese ? or feeding veal ? 

A. The total produce of the milk is sold whole- 
sale, and bein 


is retailed there by the purchasers. 

Q. 3d. What is the most profitable manage- 
ment ? 

A. For those within reach of great towns, the 
most profitable mode is to sell the milk ;-——but 
for those ata distance, the making of butter and 
cheese is more productive. 

Q. 4th, What quantity of milk is given by one 





impregnated, is more liable to suffer inconveni- 
ence with respect to the fetus. 

Q. 7th. At what age are the bulls sold or dis- 
ssed ? 

A. At the age of two, or two and a half years, 
they are replaced by younger bulls. 

Y. 8th. Isit an advantage that the tails of cows 
should be tied by a chord, and raised high up? 
and why? 

A. Cleanliness requires that their tails should 
be fixed in this manner, otherwise they acquir< 
dirt, and communicate it to the milkers. 

Q. 9th. How is the butter made ? with the en- 
tire milk, or only with the cream ?—TIs it some- 
times saved with sugar and saltpetre ?—Is it 
washed ?>—How is the butter-milk consumed ? 

A. In the greatest part of Holland, they make 
butter of the cream only: they wash it ver, 
much, and save it with salt. There is a grea‘ 
demand for butter-milk—what is not sold, serves 
to fatten pigs, and to feed calves. 

Of. the skimmed-milk, they make cheese with 
a material called Komyude Kaas. In some parts 
of Holland, where less butter is made, they make 
a rich cheese with the entire milk. 

Here terminate the answers of Mr. Van dec 
Poes, which reiate tothe dairy. In the Island of 
Cadsand, a gentleman very willing to conmuni- 
cate, but.not versed in that kind of information, 
mentioned generally, his having remarked, that 
in the dairying districts, the best kept cow-sta- 
bles, were strictly attended to in point of cleanli- 
ness andtemperature. He spoke of having drank 
coffee with the cow-keeper in the general stable, 
in winter without the annoyance of cold, of dirt, 
or any Offensive smell. 

In Flanders, they preserve in their cow-stables 
the temperature of the month of May. 

In Mr. Roper’s well-conducted establishment, 


0) 
Ns Ireland, consisting of nearly two hundred 


cows, the thermometer is kept at sixty degrees, 
and it is considered, that any variation from that 
temperature tends to reduce the quantity of milk. 

The Reporter regrets extremely, that he had 
not the opportunity of detailing from personal 


‘inspection, the practice of the chief dairies in 
carried to the Hague in copper, Holland. 
vessels, immediately after the cows are milked, | 





* This, on an average of the Flemish pints, 
of different districts, would be 121 quarts English 
fer duy, which, from forty cows, would be but 


about ‘three quarts from each cow. This, even 
for the year round, seems but a trifling produce. 
The reporter is not aware whether there is any 
difference between the print of Flanders and that 





of the Hague. 
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ON THE PLANTING AND CULTIVA- jof earth over the upper tier of roots, which will 


TION OF ORCHARDS. 
From that valuable work, Coxt on Fruit Trees. 

The first thing to be determined upon in the 

lanting of an orchard, is the proper distance of 
the trees: if a mere fruit plantation be the ob- 
ject, the distance may be small—if the cultivation 
of grain and grass be in view, the space between 
the trees must be wider: at thirty feet apart, an 
acre will contain. forty-eight trees; at thirty- 
five feet, thirty-five trees ; at forty feet, twenty- 
seven trees; and at fifty feet, about eighteen to 
the acre—these are the usual distances. In my 
own plantations, I have adopted the various dis- 
tances according to the depth and character of 
the soil; about two thirds of the ground, com- 
prizing about one hundred acres, are planted at 
50 feet; on the remaining fifty acres, I have 
tried 30, 35,and 40 feet ; and as far as could be con- 
yeniently done, | have planted the trees of small- 
est growth on the lightest soil: taking every cir- 
cumstance into consideration, it will probably be 
found, that forty feet is the most eligible distance 
for a farm orchard.—It will admit sufficient sun 
and dir, in our dry and warm climate ; and until 
the trees shall be fully grown, will allow of a 
profitable application of the ground to the culti- 
vation of grain and grass. 

Much trouble will be saved, and much accura- 
cy in planting will be ensured, by marking the 
sites of trees by stakes, previous to digging holes. 
In shallow soils, I would recommend making the 
holes of the depth of two spits of earth, scatter- 
ing the lower spit at some distance ; and supply- 
ing its place by an equal quantity of the neigh- 
boring surface earth—the depth of the hole 
must depend upon that of the sub-soil. 

An eligible mode, which I have practised with 
success in a large portion of my orchards, on the 
lighter soils, is to supply the place of the stra- 
tum of poor earth, by qe or two loads of mea- 
dow mud, ditch banks, or good surface soil, laid 
round each tree after planting; ploughing the 
ground for a fallow crop the next spring, when 
the mud has become completely pulverised by 
the frost : the size of the hole should be sufficient- 
ly large to admit a spade handle, when laid ho- 
rizontally in the bottom ; affording amvle space 


forthe expansion of the roots in loose rich earth.|of trees will be found, I believe, to be in propor- 
Well digested compost is usefal round newly|tion to the air and moisture which its greater 
planted trees, in stiff or cold soils—both limejor less vigorous growth may keep from the roots ; 


and fresh stable manure, I have found prejudicial 
in the dry and hot weather of summer ; the Iat- 
ter substance is also frequently a cover for moles 
and field mice, which are extremely injurious in 
winter, totrees of even six or eight years old in 
light soils. 


summer, and vermin in winter. 


The proper season for planting, will be found|planting each kind in distinct contiguous rows. 
to depend on a variety of circumstances—in|Some cultivators pay particular attention to con- 
light soils, the winter settles the earth round thejtinuein the orchard the aspect the treé maintained 
roots, and best secures them against the drought!in the nursery: I have sometimés adopted the 
of the following season—it is a time of leisure to}practice, without much, confidence in its-efficacy ; 
the farmer, and affords an early selection of treés|nor can I think it probable, that trees growing in 

In stiff or wet soils, I shouldjclose rows, not much exposed, in the nursery, 
give a preference to spring planting, other cir-|can by any habit so limited in its duration, be 
cumstances being equal—I have planted at both |affected by any permanent contraction or rigidity 
seasons, and have generally found that care and 
attention ensured a correspondent success inthe |effects I have ever heard ascribed to the infiu- 
In whatever season an or-jence of aspect, on the stems of young trees. 
chard may be planted, too much attention cannot 
be given to extend the roots in every direction ;|the north-west : in light soils, their violence will 
to cut off all wounded parts, and more especial-|sometimes give an inclination to newly planted 
ly, not to plant too deep ; this I believe is the/trees to the south-east: this may easily be reme- 

lanters : as ajdied by setting up the trees while young : and 
that the tree |when they have attained a large growth, it may be 
_ be placed in the orchard with about three inches/overcome in a great degree, by cutting off the 


from the nursery. 


growth of my trees. 


common error of inexperienced 


I have found great benefit from thejluxuriant und deeply rooted species of grass, 
application of every kind of manure on the sur-jabsorbing the moisture, and exhausting the 
face, and mixing it gradually by cultivation with|strength of the soil which covers the roots of 
the soii, as the best security against drought in} 


make it about two inches deeper than it stood in 
the nursery ; that the tree, after being partially 
covered, should be well shaken, to admit the fin- 
er particles of the earth among the fibrous 
roots, and that it be well settled by treading the 
earth around it—with these precautions, I have 
never found the necessity of stakes. The tops of 
young tyees should never be shortened, lest it 
should produce a growth of suckers: I would re- 
commend in preference, that they be thinned, if 
found too heavy: if the trees have been long out 
of the ground, and the roots have become shri- 
velled at the time of planting, the labor of pour- 
ing a pail full of water round each tree, will be 
amply repaid in the success it will ensure in their 
growth. 

The looser the ground is kept for the first, and 
indeed for several succeeding years, the more 
certain and more vigorous will be the growth of 
the orchard—in the luxuriance and color of the 
foliage of contiguous plantations, I have found 
every stage of cultivation strongly marked: 
those orchards which have been two years under 
cultivation, exhibit a striking superiority over 
those which have been ‘but one year under the 
plough ; while these, in their turn, surpass the 
fields in clover or in grain, both in the quantity 
and size of the fruit: when clover is sown in 
young orchards, I have been in‘the habit of dig- 
ging the earth for about three feet, at the root of 
each tree: A man will dig round one hundred 
trees in a day; the trifling loss of grass and la- 
bor, will be fully remunerated by the improved 
vigor of the tree. When the ground can be 
spared from cropping, four or five furrows on 
each side of arow, will be found a most eligible 
mode of promoting the growth of a young or- 
chard. 

All fallow crops are most favorable to the 
growth of orchards, at every early stage of their 
cultivation—indian corn, potatoes and vines, are 
preferable to oats or barley; and these again are 
more favorable than winter grain: Buckwheat is 
among the most beneficial crops for the promo- 
tion of the autumnal growth of trees—Clover is 
by many farmers believed to be injurious to 
young trees ; its tendency to check the growth 


light and heat, appear as necessary to the roots, 
as to the branches of trees—clover, while it oc- 


far I apprehend it will be found pernicious, but 
probably not ina greater degree than any other 


small trees. In the arrangement of an orchard, 
both convenience and beauty will result from 


of the bark, or sap vessels, which are the only 


The prevalent winds of our climate, are from 





cupies the ground, must prevent cultivation ; so” 


leaning branches, and by frecly pruning the lee- 
ward side of the tree. 

Moss is a plant produced by poverty and ne 
glect ; itis very prejudicial to trees, and should be 
carefully removed : this can be readily done, by 
rubbing the trees in damp weather with a bone, 
or the back of a knife; good cultivation will 
generally prevent the growth of moss—white- 
washing* the stem, not only cleanses the tree of 
moss, but destroys many kinds of lice very inju- 
rious to fruit trees; it is followed by a cleanli- 
ness in the bark after it has been dissolved by 
rain, and promotes the health and vigor of the 
tree whenever applied. 





* For reasons against this, and in favour of 
soap-washing, see American Farmer, No. 50. 
Edit. Am. far. 
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FROM THE EDINBURGH FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Experiments in Reaping Barley at different Sta- 
ges in its progress towards Rifieness. 
Some observations lately circulated by Sir 
John Sinclair, regarding the stage at which it is 
proper to apply the sickle to corn crops, led to 
an experiment, ot which the following is a detail. 
As it was conducted ona minute scale, it may 
not be regarded as very conclusive ; but conside- 
rable'pains were taken in endeavouring to equa- 
lise the criteria ; and such an experiment, per- 
haps, affords facilities for this which an exten- 
sive one might not command, as a slight differ- 
ence eithcr in the quality of soil, in the prepara- 
tion of land, or in other obvious circumstan- 
ces in an experiment on a large scale, might oc- 
casion error greater in the one case than what is 

likely to attend the other. 

A particular spot in a field of barley havin 
been selected for the trial, 24 stalks of grain, afi 
as nearly as possible of the same size and state of 
advancement, were cut close by the ground at 
different periods ; and each parcel, being tied up 
and labelled, was suspended in a room. The 
following are the dates of reaping, and the ap- 
pearances of the plants when cut. 

August 11th.—tst, 24 stalks.—The ear pretty 
well filled, but soft and quite green. The stem 
and hose also green, and the leaves very partially 
decayed. 

August 18th —2d, 24 Staiks.—The ear full 
and plump, but still green, and the grain soft 
and pulpy; so that it separated from the husk on 
a slight presstre between the finger and thumb. 
The stem quite green. The hose withered on 
the lower joint, but green on the upper. The 
leaves almost withered. 

August 25th—3d, 24 Stalks—The ear firm, 
and with its awns beginnifig to assume a yellow- 
ish hue. The grain doughy, and no longer to be 
separated from the husk by pressure of the fin- 
gers. The lower part of the stems turning to 
straw color ; the upper part still green, or ver: 
little changed. The upper part of the hose, on 
the side.towards the sun, changed to straw color. 
The leaves quite withered. 

September Wste——Ath, 24 Stalks—Awns quite 
withered. Ear straw color, with a remaininz 
tinge of green. The hose faded, except on the 
upper joint, where it is still somewhat green. 
The stem quick, but yellowish at the foot, and, 
immediately below the ear, nearly changed to 
straw color. The grain still soft and doughy. 

Sefitember 6th.—Sth, 24 Stalks,—A slight tinge 
of green remaining on the ear. Part of the hose 


still quick. The stem also quick, but immedi- 
ately below the ear, entirely changed to straw 
color, The grain still soft, and easily crushed be- 





tween the finger and thumb. 
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September 11th. —6th, 24 Stalks.— Awns, ear, 


stem and hose, completely straw colo:. Grain 
still soft; but the field, on the whole, in the state 
of ripeness commonly esteemed sufficicat ; and 
accordingly it was this day begun to be reaped. 


On the 10th of October, by which time the 
parcels were properly dried, the grain was care- 
fully rubbed out, and subjected to an operation 
equivalent to acomplete winnowing, each parcel 
being still kept separate from the others. 

The produce of No, 1. was found shrivelled 
and imperfect, and that of No, 2. little, if at all, 
superior to what is usually dressed from good 
grain by the fanner. With regard to these two 
parcels, it is obvious they were cut when, with a 





PHILOSOPHY OF ZOOLOGY. 
FOOD OF ANIMALS. 





ver stands pre eminently conspicaous, the num- 
iber of individuals which unite, in cutting down 


Although temperature appears to exercise a,timber to supply their storehouse, and the regu- 


very powerful controul over the geographica 


When 


abundant supply of suitable food. 


shape of the animals are altered. 


ness of its nourishment. 





view to weight of grain, reaping would be impro-| 
per. It is presumable, from their appearance,| 
that they would both vegetate; and it may be 


which are destined to feed on particular kinds 0 
tood. 


marred, and its feebleness indicates the scanti-| 


The dependence of the geographical distribu-|branches of an old tree. At raki 
tion of animals on the supply of nourishment, is|the place where the timber is beginning to decay , 
most conspicuously displayed in those species |and where a hollow may be easily formed, it 


jjlarity with which they dispose of it, in order to 


distribution of animals, yet is lhkewise indispen-| Make it serve the double purpose of food and 
sably necessary that they be provided with an Shelter, are equally calculated to excite astonish- 
this; ment. 
supply is deficient in quantity, both the size and| Marks to British animals, wherever the subject 
The frame} Will permit, we select as an example of this 
vecomes diminished in stature, its symmetry is| kind of storing propensity, the common squirrel, 


But as we rather wish to confine our re- 


; 


(Sciurus vulgaris.) ‘his active little animal 
prepares its winter-habitation among the large 
After making choice of 


f| scoops out with its teeth a suitable magazine. In- 


Thus many species of insects are restrict-|to this storehouse, acorns, nuts, and other fruits, 


ed in their eating to one kind of plants, or are| are industriously conveyed, and caretuily con- 


parasitical on one species of animal. The distri 


.'cealed. This granary is held sacred until the 


desirable to ascertain whether barley, reaped in!) tion of such animals is thus dependent on their|:nclemency of the weather has limited the range 
the state of either of these parcels, might sately! food, 


be used as seed ; because, if so, an evident ad-| 


The same remark is generally applicable to|its opportunities of procuring food. 


of its excursions, and consequently diminished 
It then be- 


vantage would arise from the additional value,! carnivorous and phytivorous* animals. But, in gins to enjoy the fruits of its industry, and to live 
which the consequent preservation of its juices) any species, though the restriction is absolute contentedly in its elevated dwelling. 


would give tothe straw, while perhaps, as seed,!as to the nature of the food, it admits of a consi- 


the grain might go as far as when perfectlyri- 
pened. 


The 


being what is termed hungry, and containing a}* horse, a cow, or even of man, 


large proportion of light grain; but it was not, 
upon the whole, of a quality, which would be 
considered unmarketable. 


Nos, 4, and 5. had the appearance of maturi- 
ty, but contained more light grain than No. 6. ; 
from which it may be inferred, that a crop reaped 
in the state in which they were, would not, 
ceteris pfparabus, prove as productive as one 
reaped in the state of No. 6., although it may 
deserve to be considered, whether, in a late and 
precarious season, the benefit is equal to the risk 
of delay in reaping, after the crop has arrived at 
the state of No. 5.° * 


The six parcels were subjected to various 
tests, by measure and weight, with a view of de- 
termining their comparative value ; and the re- 
sults appeared to warrant the following statement 
of their relative proportions, 


No. 1, being as 40 
No. 2. was as 59 


No. 3... .— as 77 
No. 4 — as 91 
No. 5. — as 89 


A greater difference, it will be observed, is 
noted between No. 5. and 6,, than occurs, in a 
similar space of time, between No, 4 and No. 5; 
and this may be attnibated, partly to an improve- 
ment in the wéather,. which. had become more 
favorable fora week before No..6. was reaped, 
than it had been, previously, and partly tothe 
accelerpigaePraaress towards maturity which it 
is supposed crops acquire in the latter stage ot 
ripening. It appeared, also, that although No. 
6. was proportionally heavier, sfon the whole, 
than No, 5., yet this. contained a ccnside- 
rable portion of grains equal’ téthe best-in No. 
6.; so that the superiority of the latter seemed 
to have proceeded entirely from the» improve- 
ment of the lighter grains in the period between 
the 6th and the 1ith of*the month. /If, in ‘that 
period, high winds, or weather otherwise unfa 
vorable, had od, the c ence might have 
been, tot 
afford an i 
ing, afte: 

tained, 









2 ofthe danger of delay in reap- 


y: “> 





roduce of No. 3. was.also defective,'cravings are equally satisfied with the carcase of 


in-favor.of No. 5.. and to and belong to the natural tribe of guawers. 


Yaluable of the crop has lecting and wisdom in preserving a winter-store, 


derable range with regard to the variety or kind. 
Thus, though the lion is restricted to flesh, his 


The hog in 
general feeds’on roots, but it is nut confined to 
these of one Kind of plants; hence it can subsist 
wherever the earth is clothed with verdure. 

The seasons exercise a powerful influence on 
animals, directly, in reference to their tempera- 
ture, and, indirectly, with regard to the produc- 
tion of their food. Thas, the ips¢ct that feeds on 
the leaves OF a particular tree, can only enjoy its 
Tepast vag be that part of the seascn when this 
tree is in leat. How, then, is life preserved dur- 
ing the remaining portion of the year? The re- 
sources are numerous. It either exists in the 
form of an unhatclied egz, an inactive pupa, in 
the imago state, requiring little food, or actually 
becoming torpid. 

The birds which feed on insects in summer, in 
this climate, are, from the absence of this kind 
of sustenance in winter, obliged to have recourse 
to various kinds of vegetable food during that 
season. Should this change of diet be un- 
suitable, migration to other districts, where a 
proper supply can be obtained, becomes indis- 
pensably requisite. 

In compliance with these regulations, we ob- 
serve numerous mammalia, birds, ‘and fishes, 
accompany the shoals of herrings in their jour- 
neys ; andthe grampus and seal enter the mouths 
of rivers in pursuit of the salmon. The bats, 
which feed on insects in summer, couid not, in 
this country, Obtain a suitable supply of food. 
Yet the race is preserved, since the same fall of 
temperature, which'is destructive to insect-life, 
brings on their winter-torpor. 

With many pga ag however, and even 
insects, especially the bee, where migration to 
more fertile districts is impracticable, and where 
torpidity is not congenial to the constitution, 
theré is an instinctive disposition to be provident, 
of futurity,—to ‘subject the Ives to much la- 
bor, during the autumn, when the bounties of na- 
ture are scattered’ so profusely, in heaping up a 
treasure for supplying the deficiencies of a win- 
ter, of whose accompanying privations, the youn 





at least are ignorant. quadrupeds whic 
possess this sforing inclination are all phytivorous, 


Of all those animals, whose industry in col- 


have attracted the notice of mankind, the bea- 








| * Haters of grass and vegetables. 


—a> 0) ~~ 


MAGNOLIA. —MAGNOLIA. 


Natural order, Coadunatw, Magnolie, Juss. 
A genus of the Polyandria Polygynia class. 





[We have received for distribution, another sup- 
ply of magnolia seed, from Mr. Rowand of 
Carolina. Our friends are to understand, that 
these are not seed of the common magnolia, to 
be found in swampy grounds in Maryland, thas 
is the swamp magnolia, g/auca, sometimes cal- 
led swamp laurel, or swamp sassafras, a com- 
paratively diminutive shrub, which seldom 
grows tothe height of more than 15 or 20 feet ; 
the magnolia grandifl@ra, isthe one describe:! 
below by Philips, an English author, who has 
added somuch to the stock of elegant literature, 
and botanical knowledge, by giving us, in the 
most entertaining form, the naturai history of 
forest trees, culinary vegetables, shrubs, &c.] 

Edit. Am, Far 


— —=* Columbus shew’d 
The western world to man.”’ 


If we except the general deluge and the origin 
of Christianity, the discovery of America may 
be considered the most important evert that has 
been recorded since the creation of the world.— 
it has discovered to us an immense territory of 
and; a people whose habits and minds were 
new to us; it exhibited unknown animals, anc 
afforded us vegetables no less novel than numer- 
ous. It has had the effect of a new creation ; 
new wants have arisen, and new inventions have 
sprung yg gratify them. 

+o. 


«Then commerce brought intothe public walk 


The busy merchant; the big warehouse built ; 


Raised the strong crane ; choaked up the loaded 
street 
With foreign plenty ; and thy stream O Thames’ 
Large, gentle, deep, majestic, king of floods' 
Chose for his grand resort.” 
Thomson, 


The shrubs of the new world have been trans- 
plantec into our gardens, and the forest trees of 
America rear their heads in our woods; whilst, 
in return, we have planted colonies on the new- 
ly discovered shores, who have reared their na- 
tional constitution and laws with such care, that 
it may probably be found thriving there in its 
purity when time and corruption shall have de- 
stroyed the parent trunk. 
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The magnolia grandiflora, or laurel leaved 
magnolia, is a native of that part of America 
which has been named Florida, from the beauti- 
ful plants with which it abounds; and when 
growing in its native soil, the magnolia is es 
teemed the most beautiful tree known; it 
reaches from 90 to 100 feet in height, and is 
elothed with an evergreen leaf of the most lucid 
colour on the upper surface, and of a russet tint 
beneath. The shape is nearly that of the com- 
mon laurel leaf, but much larger; and being 
agreeably waved on the edge, it has not the heavy 
and stiff appearance of the laurel leaf, although 
the consistency is the same. It is sessile, and 
placed without order on every side of the 
branches. The flowers appear from June to Sep- 
tember, during which time they perfume the 
air for a considerable distance round with the 
most agreeable odour, Which at one moment re- 
minds us of the jasmine or lily of the valley, and 
the next of the violet mixed with the apricot. 

During the last summer we saw a fine tree of 
this description in the exotic gardensof M_ Bour- 
seau, Rue Mont Blanc, in Paris, which scented 
the whole of that elegant plantation. 


year following. We notice this circumstance 
more particularly, because in case of similar ac- 
cidents, gardeners may not be too hasty in grub- 
bing up the roots. The magnoliais generally 
injured most by the early frost, as the extremi- 
ties of the young shoots are then tender. 4 
His Grace the Duke of Richmond has two of 
the finest standard magnolia grandiflora trees in 
this country, at his seat at Goodwood in Sussex, 
one of which at six inches trom the ground, 


‘girths three feet one inch, and at four feet from 


the ground, two feet five inches; at about five 
feet from the earth it divides into branches, 
forming a very beautiful head about twenty-three 
feet in height. The other is thirty-five feet in 
height, and measures four feet in circumference 
at fourteen inches from the ground: these trees 
flower abundantly every year. The time of their 
having been planted cannot be now correctly as- 
certained. 


The magnolia should oocupy a situation shel 
tered from the north and north-east winds, but 
fully exposed to the south or south west sun. It 
seems to thrive in the sea-air, when the situation 
is not exposed; and the soil congenial to this 





We have also seen a most noble magnolia in 
the grounds of the Priory, near Ryde, in the 
Isle of Wight; and which, we were then told, 


'this tree, we think it deservi 


tree is a deep rich loam, rather dry than moist. 
From the great rarity and extreme beauty of 
of more care than 


often wafted its delightful fragance to more than}js generally bestowed on it, so @$ to secure it 


halfa milein distance. The flowersare produc- 
ed at the ends of the branches, and are so large 
as to measure from seven to eight inches in di- 
ameter, and are composed of eight or ten petals, 
narrow at their base, but broad, rounded, and a 
little waved. ‘They spread open like a tulip, and 
have the appearance of white kid leather more 
than of a vegetable substance. In its native 
country this tree begins to flower in May, and 
gives out a succession during the whole summer, 
so that the woods are constantly perfumed with 
itsodour. The pencil can give but a faint idea 
of the splendour of this beautiful tree, which 
defies the pen altogether to describe its charms ; 
its leaves are more glossy than those of the latrel 
and from nine to ten inches in length, and about 
three inches in breadth, with a softness gn the 
underside, that gives great variety tothe foliage. 
The young branches are of a fine purplish brown, 
and whence each spray, for a hundred feet in 
height, is holding up its petaled vase, as if to 
offer incense to the sun that nourishes its fruit, a 
massof beauty is composed, that rivals the proud- 
est work of man. 

The fruit of the magnolia is seated in the flow- 
erin a manner similar to the strawberry, which 
afterwards becomes a strobile or cone, composed 
of many capsules, each of which, when perfect, 
contains twe scarlet seeds. We are not aware 
that the fruit has ever matured its seed in this 
country, though we have seen some old plants 
that have formed strobiles of considerable size. 


This splendid plant received the titleof mag- 
nolia from Plumier, who so named it in honor of 
Pierre Magnol, prefect of the botanic garden at 
Montpelier, and author of several works on 
plants. 

Sir John Colliton is thought to have reared the 
first plant of this kind in England, at Exmouth, 
in Devonshire, some time prior to 1737. It was 
unknown to Mr. Miller, in 1724, when he pub- 
lished the first edition of his Gardener’s and 
Florist’s Dictionary ; but in a later edition, he 
mentions that there were a great many plants in 
England before the year 1739, but the severe 
winter of that year destroyed most of the young 
ones. He also tells us, that he had a pretty 
large plant which was apparently killed by the 
severe winter of 1739-40, but that he cut it down 
after Midsummer, and that it shot up again the 


from the frost, and which might easily be done 
by placing blocks of wood in the earth, with mor- 
tices in them, into which poles might be fixed, and 
a frame or wire-work thrown over, to lay mats or 
other covering on during the-inclement nights. 
Tall evergreens, of the darkest foliage, form the 
most proper back ground for this-tree. 

Our nurserymen raise these trees from seeds, 
which are sown in pots, and plunged into old hot 
beds of tanners’ bark. 


We. have now eighteen species of this plant, 
nine of which are natives. of North America, 
and nine belong to India, China, or Japan ; and 
should we be able to naturalize them so as to en- 
dure our winters in the open air, as the common 
tulip tree has been made to do, they cannot fail 
of being regarded as ove of the greatest orna- 
ments of the shrubbery. 

—=<—= <= 
MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS 
From late numbers of the London Farmers’ Jour- 


nal, received at the office of the American Far- 
mer. 


ANSWER TO X. Y.’s QUERY. 
Castle Hay Pari, Nov. 5, 1823. 
Sir—Having perused your letter in Zhe Far- 
mers’ Journal of the 3d ult. [ beg leave to ac- 
quaint you, that any description of cut straw will 
be a good substitute for hay, provided you mix 
oil-cake along with it. Or cut outs in the straw, 
and turnips wil! be excellent feed for fattening 
beasts, without any thing else. 
' I remain, Sir, ' 
Your obedient humble servant, 
JOHN BROWN, 
P. S. Being short of hay in general myselt, I 
speak from experience. Let the cattle have 
what cut straw, &c. they will eat, three times a 
day, and drink plenty of water. 


METHOD OF CURING THE FOOT- 
HALT, &c. 
Aear Banbury, Nov.7, 1823. 
Sir—Your having treated so largely on the 
foot-halt m heomtt shall not trouble you with 
any remarks of mine, only my mode of cure, 
which is short. - l-once had a flock of aged dowr 





ewes feeding on pasture, and was quite in Pastor’s 


case, having a score bad together, and tried al- 
most all the mostrums you have enumerated ; 
butter of antimony, I remember, made matters 
worse ; some Aad lost their claws ; at last a per- 
son dressed them : in the first place, with a sharp 
penknife, cut the unsound part from the sound, 
till the blood starts, then take a small pot or 
oyster shell, put a small quantity of sweet oié, 
add a few drops of oi/ of vitriol, more drops or 
less of vitriol, according to the badness. ot the 
foot ; stir up the oil and the yitriol together with 
a flat stick, directly spreading it over the part af- 
fected ; the mixture is best made fresh for every 
foot ; after dressingturnthem upon dry pasture ; 
if not at hand in a dry hovel, &c. for an hour or 
two ; after a week or ten days, look them over 
again ; those that are not quite well, dress as 
above directed, and you will find them cured. 

As several of your correspondents complain of 
a distemper amongst their pigs, I have annexed 
a receipt of an uncle of mine, who was in the 
farming ‘ine upwards of fifty years:—‘* For the 
garjet in hogs—madder 1 oz.; diapente 4 oz. ; 
turmerick 4 oz.; brimstone 4 0z.” This is suf- 
ficient for a large hog; little pigs, three, four, 
or five. 

If you think these worthy of insertion in your 
valuable Journal, they are quite at your service. 
I remain your constant reader. 

A FARMER. 

iG To start the blood can be of no service.— 
Our correspondent may observe that his oils dif- 
fer but iittle from the composition we proposed. 
Zrain oil is recommended for cheapness; for 
from the decomposition which takes place with 
the vitriol, the mixture becomes precisely the 
same.—dit. Lon. Far Jour. 





RECEIPT FOR POISONING RATS AND 
MICE 
Haigh Hall, near Wakefield, Nov.7, 1823. 

Sir—In consequence of many. enquiries lately 
made as to-the best mode of preserving corn 
stalks from vermin, I beg you will insert in your 
Journal the following receipt for poisoning rats 
and mice, which was purchased of the renowned 
Mawson, of Eckup, near Leeds, for £10, and is 
now used with pics success by several persons 
who get a good livelihood by it, inthe neighbor- 
hood of Leeds, Wakefield, Pontefract, &c. 

For enticing rats and mice—take ‘en table 
spoonsful of oatmeal and one table spoonful of 
common raw sugar, which must be well rubbed 
together with a piece of wood, and laid three 
nights on the declineof the moon on bits oi slate, 
where these vermin frequent. On the fourth 
night the. poison ‘must be laid, which is as fol- 
lows:—Take ten table spoonsful of oatmeal and 
one of raw sugar as before, and rub it well to- 
gether; then add two table spoonsful of white 
mercury in powder, which must be very well 
pounded together a second time ; then puta table 
spoonful of cléan water into a bottle, and drop ic 
regularly over the whole, and mix it again, a 
third time; very well together; the water is 
merely to’take off the dustiness of the mercury, 
which~gets into the nostrils of the animals and 
prevents their eating it 

It'is advisable to confine dogsand other anfmals 
the night the poison is laid, and to take it away 
the next morning, to prevent accidents. The 
poison should be kept in a bladder 

I remain, Sir; your’s truly, 
JOHN WOOLLIN, 


Polar Expiedition.—W e understand it is in the 
contemplation of the Admiralty to’ commission 
the Discovery Ships for another voyage to the 
Polar Seas, with this.difference, that their route 








is now to be by Behring’s Straits, whence they 
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will sail eastward. ‘The distance which must be 
traversed before they can well be said to com- 
mence proceeding to the object of their mission, 
and the consequent difficulty of reserving the 
necessary supplies, has hitherto been the obsta- 
cle to the attempt by this passage. This latter 
impediment it is now proposed to obviate, by 
sending a supernumerary vessel, laden with ne- 
cessaries, which will probably accompany them, 
to the neighbourhood of the Kamschatkan coast. 
Captain Parry is again totake the command. 


Jitiquette—Barrow states, that the visiting 
ticket sent by the Governor of Pe-tche-lee to the 


British An bassador, was crimsov paper, and of 


such dimensions, that a room of moderate size 
might have been papéred with it! 


God and my Country.—The common question 
asked a criminal, viz. How he will be tried? is 
improperly answered, says Barrington, in his 
work on the statutes, By God and my Country. 
It originally must have been By God or my 
Country—that is, either by ordeal or by jury ; 
for the question asked supposes an option in the 
prisoner, and the answer is meant to assert his 
innocence, by declining neither sort of trial. 

—_ 
ON A WONDERFUL VEGETABLE. 
Somersetshire, Nov. 15, 1823 

Sir—A constant reader of your valuable Jour- 
nal copies from the Bach Journal the following 
account of Czxsarian kale: 

“This valuable and most excellent vegetable 
will soon rank high in cultivation and esteem,there 
being no species of vegetables in this country 
resembling this prolific plant during the winter, 

articularly in severe frosts and deep snaows.— 
NVhen other green fodder for cattle cannot be 
had, this plant, from its elevation, growing to 
four or five feet, and its natural hardness, yields 
abundant and successive supplies, which is an 
important desideratum. The mode of using it 
for cattle is, by cutting off the large leaves as 
wanted, when a regular succession takes place 
continually through the wipter. Very early in 
spring, previously to most other vegetables, it 
produces vast numbers of large delicious sprouts 
for the table, equal in sweetness to asparagus, so 
that it may be said to produce two crops. Cows 
fed on this plant give.a greater quantity of milk, 
and the butter is richer than when fed on any 
other vegetable; a matter also of great utility is, 
that of its comforting and cheering qualities in 
feeding of ewes in winter, Whilst suckling house 
lambs. Culture—sown in spring or beginning of 
sutamer, broadcast, and transplanted at the dis- 
tance of about two feet. ‘When sown with tur- 
nips, it answers an admirable, purpose, as tew 
crops are more subject to fail than that of tur- 
nips ; whereas, Casarian kale may be depended 
on ; it is so prolific and hardy-that it will vegetate 
in almost any soil'or climate, ‘and prosper even 
in the shade of fruit or other trees.” 

If we can rely on the above account, it deserves 
attention ; but 1, as one-of your numerous readers, 
who believe nothing authentic on such subjects 
but what comes from you, beg your account of it 
and its best mode of culture. 

I am, Sir, a well wisher to your useful Journal, 


QUERY ON\FEEDING BULLS. 
«J Somersete’ire, Nov. 12, 1823. 

‘ pest ceequalpence who have 

prec 8,.0f different breeds, 

ise ‘to complain of their want of 

araed, that itis from the bulls be- 

on Corn and .7urnifes (as they 


Devise ad 
issue, have I 
ing highty 

mostly are when made up for sale.) I shall be 


jland, where I sup 


———— ee 


{March 12, 1824 





glad to be informed if the same disappointment 
will happen from bulls highly fed on oi/ cake, par- 
ticularly yearlings ? e 


ANSWER TO THE QUERY ON FEEDING 
BULLS, SIGNED C. 
London, Nov. 21, 1823. 

Sir—It is not the quality of food that is given 
to bulls, which prevents their having issue, but 
an unfortunate obstinate perseverance in the in- 
jand-in system of breeding, which has been car- 
ried to the most fatal extent, particularly in what 
are called ‘improved short horns :” all sprung, 
male and female,- from Mr. Charles Collings’ 
bull Favourite, and continued through his de- 
scendants from the year 1794 tothe present time. 
(See Coates’s her book of short horned cattle.) 
The weakness of constitution, and consequent 
great mortality of calves, at this time, may, as 

assuredly, be attributed to this cause. 

lam, Sir, your humble servant, 
JOHN HALL, 

Of Little Marshall, near Exeter, a Breeder 

of Sockburn short horns. 


Oil Gas.—At a meeting of the new Gas Com- 
any at Edinburgh, on Thursday se’nnight, Sir 
Valter Scott said, that he had now had three 
months’ experience of oil-gas light in his house 
at Abbotsford, and he could assure the meeting 
that nothing could be more pleasant, more use- 
ful, safe, and economical. € was sure the ex- 

ence was not the twentieth part of what it had 
Demat cost him for oil and candies. The light 
itself was greatly superior, was extremely clean- 
ly, saved much trouble to servants, and did not 
produce the least smell, or the least injury. Not 
only could it be used in kitchens and dining- 
rooms, but it was extremely useful in bed-rooms, 
where a flame could be kept up during the whole 
night so minute as to be scarcely perceptible, 
which could beenlarged to a powerful hght in an 
instant at any hour when wanted. It was also ve- 
ry safe, atleast wasmuchs fer than common lights, 
it was not carried from place to place as common 
lights were; and unless combustibles were 
brought to it, nodanger could arise. The light 
was indeed, so convenient, cheap, and delightful, 
that were it once introduced, he was convinced it 
would be used within two years, in every private 
house in Edinburgh. 

-——= C <———_— 


FACTS RELATIVE TO FELLING 
TIMBER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Brookville, 3d month, 5th, 1824. 
DEAR Sir, 
In the latter cnd of the 8th mo. (August, ) 1820, 
I cut two gum poles, say about two inches in di- 
ameter at the 


saw grass seeds and plaster by, When the work 
was done, the poles were left where last used, 
and one of them at least fell, on a rich spot of 
pose, during the growth of 
grass and bp Sp it the following summer, 
it, was placed “gircimstances as well calcu- 
lated to roty as couldwell be 


. Nearly twelve er; that isin the early 
part of the 8th ust,) 1821, I was pas- 
sing. by the spot, and itup, when to my as- 


tonishment, I found no appearance of decay 
about it, not even in the bark. I then laid it on 
the fence, and immediately set to work, and cut 
about fifty poles, of which there was an equal! 





spanish oak, and hickory ; these poles would 
average about seven or eight inches in thickness 
at the but end, and perhaps, about thirty five 
feet in length, and were laid on what we call a 
trunnel fence, as riders. 

1 continued to ¢xamine the small pole, first 
spoken of, trequently cutting it with my knite, 
and trying to break it by holding one end of it in 
my hand, putting the other on the ground, and 
placing my foot in the middle. But it remained 
perfectly sound, until sometime during the last 
summer. I brought it to the house, for the pur- 
pose of showing it to some of my neighbors, to 
whom I had spoken of the circumstance, and 
where it was ere long, transterred from the place 
where I had lodged it, to the kitchen fire, or the 
oven, which circumstance I very much regretted, 
as 1 cannot so soon know how long a gum pole 
will last, when cut at that season of the year.— 
It isnow time to say, that the large poles cut in 
the 8th month, (August,) 1821, all appear to be 
pertectly sound, even the bark seems to have 
suffered little or no decay, and is in many instan- 
ces leaving the wood so hard, that it is a curiosi- 
ty. The bark on some of the poles gives thema 


| 
| 





Bat end, for the purpose of sight-| 
ing, in laying off furrows in my rye field, to 





singular appearance, detaching itself at one 
point, and curling round, forming something like 
small hoops. The hickory has suffered a iittle 
;by the worm, but none of the rest. If these re- 
/marks are considered worthy of notice, so far as 
\to be worth publishing, and should in that event, 
j\induce others to make turther experiments on 
this, (as I conceive,) important subject, I have 
no doubt, but discoveries will be made, which 
will prove valuable to many of us. 
AMOR PATRLE. 

[The whole case is confirmatory of the facts 
and opinion advanced by Col. Pickering, as to 
the best time of felling timer, with a view to 
its durability. Yet the general impression is 
that timber, cut when the sap is up, will speedi- 
ly decay—and the practice accordingly is, in 
most cases, to cut timber in mid winter—in thc 
“dark of the moonin February,” where dur. bility 
isan object. Our surprise is, in this case that dec. 
was not greater, in consequence of leaving the 
bark on. But why has not the writer, who is an 
observing farmer, and not afraid of the labour, 
taken the pains to cut other poles of the sam: 
wood, and of the same size, at different season 
and subjected them to the same temperature, 
and the same exposure ? that would at once lea: 
to the establishment of certain facts from whic): 
useful and practical results might be drawn. ] 

Edit. Am. Far. 


———<=_ 0 <a 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


-MANUFACTURES. 

Sir—With respect to manufactures, and your 
correspondent uris Consultus, or some such un- 
farmer like name, I must let you know,’ that I 
am a practical farmer of a thousand acres, and 
was a manufacturer of some thousand yards per 
annum, of homespun, tillthe effect of the finan- 
cial tariff of 1816, cutting the nation, (farmers, 
merchants, and all,) over the backs of the poor 
manufacturers, cuz me out of $20,000, ina few 
years afterwards—put my building and machine- 
ry;* in “dry dock,” to rot—and sent my 300 
head of merinos to bleed and die, for the of 
the treasury! And though my motto has been 
that of the brave and persevering Lawrence, 
using the French pronunciation, “* dont give up 
the sheef,” yet I have scarcely crooked horns 





* The windmill, that goes by water,”—Hon. 
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enough left, should the new tariff set me ‘4 


wool gathering” again, to begin a flock with— 
I was fool enough to think, that 


Genius and talents, often fail, 
But perseverance will prevail. 


And had I not tacked shif, and left John Bull 
victorious, I should have gone to “* Davy Jones’ 
locker,” like poor Lawrence himself. Indeed, 
it almost broke my heart, any how, to see that 
though we could mawl him on the ocean, our 
helmsmen (rather landsmen) would let him mur- 
der usinour workshops, and nearly starve us on 
our farms. 

You publishec a few weeks back a wee ex- 
tract from “the Crisis,” addressed to president 
Monroe. If your correspondent will read that 
pamphlet, it may save him much ink-shed, for 
he appears to me, to write more to convince him- 
self, than others. If he has read it, and wiil 
still write dn, I am sure, it would be useless for 
me to attempt to stop him. 

Ihope, Mr. Editor, you will publish this, be- 
eause it is original, though I fear you may con- 
sider the style as /00 origima/ for the gravity of 
your useful and instructive columns. 

PHILO-HAMILTON, 
Frederick County, Md. Feb, 22, 1824. 


ES () 


“JJild Geese-—When wild geese are tamed, 
they will join with a flock of domestic geese, but 
at the usual time of migration, are very apt to 
join any flock which approches near them in their 
passage.” —Williamson’s Hist. Vt. fp. 136. 


Auaumber of years since, stares, in. Bde and killed a hog weighing 914 lbs. Length from 


chusetts shot at a flock of wild geese that was pas- 
sing over to the south, and broke the wing of one of 
them. He kept and domesticated the goose, un- 
til it was apparently as tame as any one from our 
common flocks. The ensuing spring he neglect- 
ed to clip her wings, and she flew away in a flock 
that was passing to the north, and he conceived 
her lost. The next autumn, however, when a 
very large flock was returning to the south, eleven 
detached themselves and alighted in the farmer’s 
yard. They proved to be one old and ten young 
ones. The old was the same that left hinmvin the 
spring.—Hariford Mercury. 





Vegetable Milk.—In addition to the vegetable 
bread, vegetable butter, and cabbage tree, which 
have been brought to light by recént travellers, 
we now learn by the Gazette de Santa of the 25th 
July last, that M.de Humboldt has discovered 
in that region a tree which abundantly affords a 
milky juice, similar in its properties to the milk 
of animals, and employed for the same purposes. 
This liquid, which was drank by Humboldt, is sta- 
ted to be derived from the fa/lo de teche, or da 
vaca, a tree which grows, abundantly in the moun- 
tains above Periquitto to the north-east of Mara- 
cay, a village to the west of Caraccas. The 
milk possesses the same physical qualities as 
that of the cow, with this only difference, that 
itis alittle viscous: it has the same taste also 
as cows’ milk.—£v. Post. 


Fire proof and Water proof Cement.—To half 
a pint of milk put an equal quantity of vinegar 
in order to curdle it, then separate the curd from 
the whey and mix the whey with the whites of 
four or five eggs, beating the whole weil togeth- 
er; when it is well mixed, add alittle quick lime 
through a sieve, until it has acquired the consist- 
ence of a thick paste, with this cement broken 
vessels, and cracks of all kinds may be mended. 
It dries quickly and resists the action of fire and 
water. 




















Blankets,—TYook their name from Thomas FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 
Blanket, who established the first manufactory 
wae 3300. mfortable article at Bristol, about the |pupi ic peBr OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ear 104. 
, cna Statement of the Public Debt of the United States, 
Vinegar —VYhe vinegar manufactured by all] om the frst day of January, in each of thi 
the great establishments in London is made from] years, from 1791 to 1823, inclusive. 
malt. Most of the vinegar consumed in Paris EE sale rere meaner 
and indeed throughout France is extracted either In 1791, $75,463,476 52| In 1508, $55,190,517 97 
from wood or potatoes 1792, 77,227,924 66 1809, 57,025,192 09 
I : 1793, $0,352,634 04 1810, 55,173,217 52 
pe 1794, 78,427,404 77 1811, 48,005,585 76 
In the tenth century, Gregory V. excommuni-| 1795, 80,747,587 39 1312, 45,209,737 90 
cated Robert, king of France, and such power; 1796, 83,762,162 07 1813, 55,962,827 57 
had the Pope in those days that the king was for-| 1797, 82,064,479 33 1814, 81,487,846 24 
saken by allhis courtiers, and even by his confi-! 1798, 79,228,529 12 1815, 99,835,660 15 
dential domestics, there only staid with him two 1799, 78,408,669 77 1816, 127,334,933 74 
servants, who threw into the fire what he left at} 1800, 82,976,094 35 1817, 123,491,965 16 
his meals, from the horror they felt at what had) 1801, 83,038,050 80 1818, 103,466,633 83 
been touched by an excommunicated person. 1802, 80,712,632 25 1819, 95,529,648 28 
| 1803, 77,054,686 30 1820, 91,015,566 15 
+ 4 “9 ae ie 
Catnip poultice, good for obstinate ulcers.—| penn, mp oa aoe pat pene _ 
The way to make a poultice of it, is to put it on 1806. ger ban 66 1993, 90°875 877 a 
in vinegar, and boil it until it becomes soft, then, 1807. cre ane 64 sit wr oyen © Se 
thicken it with bran, spread a little butter, that) ’ tn baat 
has no salt in it, over it, to prevent its s ticking. —> 0 ae 





: THE LITTLE PET PLANT. 
Fora common cold—Take two or three swal-’ ; 2 
lows of molasses, four or five times a day, at A Florist.a sweet little blossom espied, 
bed time drink as much of it as your stomach Which bloom’d like its ancestors by the road 
will bear. This I know from experience, to be side ; , A 
an excellent remedy. Its sweetness was simple, its colors were few, 
Yet the blossom look’d fair in the spot where 1* 


Mammoth Hog.—Mr. John Mail, near Com ory sao aes 


He cog : . florist beheldit, and cried, “ I’ll enchant 
hocksing, in the Northern Liberties, has fattened ye potonical world with this sweet little plant ; 


Its leaves shall be sheltered and carefully nurs’d, 
It shall. charm all the world, tho’ 1 met with it 
first ! 


nose to tail 94 feet, girth 74 feet. 


Mammoth Egg—A gentleman of this town, 
whose acute observation has more than once pe-| 
netrated into the arcana of nature, and discover- He carried it home to his hot-house with care, 
ed latent wonders, that might otherwise have re-' And he said, ** Tho’ the rarest exotics are there, 
mained hidden from the vision of man for ages My little Pet Plant, when I’ve nourish’d its stem, 
to come, one day last week, brought into our of- In tint and in fragrance shall imitate them, 
fice a Hen’s Egg, which weighed 5} ounces, Tho’ none shall suspect from the road-side it 
and measured 9} inches in circumference. It came, é 
was as large as a goose egg; and we stoutly con- Roadum Sidum I'll call it, a beautiful name ; 
tended it was such, until the gentleman broke it, While botanists look thro’ their glasses and view 


Under a hedge!” 


‘jwith the hope thereby, of convincing us of our Its beauties, they’ll ne’er suspect that it grew 


error; he did convince us; for on opening the, 
egg, a smaller one, of the size of a common hen’s| 
egg, was found'within the larger shell. The inter- Phe Jittle Pet Plant, when it shook off the dirt 
stice between the inner surface of the large Of its own native ditch, soon began to be pert 
shell and the euter surface of the small egg, con-| Ang toss’d its small head ; for, perceiving that 
tained a yolk, and the white viscous substance none 
= = common ae F ig nature, 19/ But exoticks were round it, it thought itse/f one, 
“nd reaks, in P Catek the like before, we) Asa wild flower, all would have own’d it was fair, 
ROW BAARIHEMETR VAFORNER. And prais’d it, though gaudier blossoms were 
there ; 
But when it assumes hot-house airs, we see thro’ 
The forcd’d tint of its leaves, and suspect that it 
grew 


9? 


Under a hedge 





A wonderful Grain of Wheat.—One grain 
the first year produced a stem containing 11 ears, 
each ear averaging 87 grains ; the second year 
produced half a bushel; the third year 20 bush- 
els ; the fourth year, 768 bushels, or 96 quarters! 
This morceau is makirg, with great industry, the 
circuit of the papers—A Mr. Labor, of Essex, 
the grower of the corn, and a Mr. Smith, of 
Mark-Lane, the voucher of the fact, 


Under a hedge !” 


MoRAL. 


In the by-ways of life, oh! how many there are, 

Who, being born under some fortunate star, 

Assisted by beauty, or talent, grow rich, 

And bloom in a hot-house instead of a ditch ! 

And whilst they disdain not their own simple 

stem, eee 

The honours they grasp may gain honours for 
them ; . ; 

But when (like the Pet Plant) such people grow 

pert, 

We soon trace them to their original dirt 

Under a hedge '” 





A letter from New Orleans, to a gentleman in 
this city, dated January 21, says, “ our cotton 
and sugar crops have fallen short, and the port 
is crowded with vessels that are without employ- 
ments. Cotton is very high, and rules from 13 
to 20 cents. Sugar isselling from 64 to 63. Ex- 
change on New York, from 24 to 3 per cent. dis. 
count.” 
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7 The next number will close the fifth vo- 
lume of the American Farmer, and all those 
who intend to continue their subscriptions, will 
be indebted for the sixth volume, according to 
the expressed terms of subscription, which re- 
quire the payment in advance. To those who 
have hitherto complied with these terms, and 
there are few exceptions, we cheerfully snbmit, 
whether we have not faithfully performed our 
part of the contract. We have kept our eye and 
heart, steadily on our original design, to amuse 
and enlighten our readers on the most important 
of all human avocations and interests—agricul- 
ture, domestic economy and internal improve- 
ments—stucdiously avoiding politicks, whether 
state or national, and other subjects, to which 
journa!s, numerous and able, were already devo- 
ted, while American. agriculture, whether as a 
science or a practical calling, had not a single 
advocate. 

It is for those who take a pride in their pro- 
fession, and wish their sons to be, not only suc- 
cessful, but endightened farmers, to say, whether 
they will uphcld a journal, which serves at ouce, 
as the repository and disseminator of, whatever 
carn give embellishment to the mind, and profit 
to the labours of those, whose lives are to be em- 
ployed in the noble occupation of tilling the 
earth ; and thereby locegpring the means of hu 
man subsistence, multiplying ghe sources of com- 
fort, augmenting the means of charity, and di- 
versifying the elegancies of Jife. 

But we do not mean in this number, to put 
forth what might be called an address to our} 
subscribers. The chief object in taking our pen, 
was to announce, that we have relinquished the 
design of raising the terms of,the Farmer to 
“five dollars in all cases,” as heretotore intima- 
ted. The price will continue as heretofore— 
that is, to those who take the risk of all casual- 
ties, $4 per annum, payable in advance—but 
those who prefer, as we hope most of them will, 
to pay $5 in advance, will be entitled to have) 
each paper supplied, which. may happen, from! 
any cause, not to reach them in good order, and 
an agricultural almvanack, in the bargain. The 
almanack, besides the contents of common alma- 
nacks, will have recipes, short essays, &c. con 
nected with the farmer’s and the housewife’s du-! 
ties and business, ‘Those who prefer the pay-! 
meut of four dollars, are assured that the Farmer 
is regularly fiut ufi and sent off in ‘at -/east as 
good condition, and with as much security for its 
safe arrival, as any paper in the United States, 
excepting always that invaluable work, Niles’ 
Weekly egister. ‘We are stilhof opinion that 
our plan of simplifying the terms by demanding 
$5 in every case would be justifiable and eligi- 
ble, but we are aware that times are hard with 
farmers, and may be worse before this session o 
Congress is over. 

As some subscribers always withdraw at tle 
end of a volume, we must, and do confidently re- 
ly on our old and steadfast friends, to say in its 
behalf to their neighbours what they may think 
jt merits, and thus enable us at least to ‘hold 
our own” until times get more propitious. 


In No. 49 armer, were given several] 
very useful pts in domestic economy, with- 
out stating th rce whence they were derived, 
except of the first. Upon referring, however, to 
the “ Archives of useful knowledge,” the Editor 
finds that all but the first and last, originally ap- 
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lany, from which we took it. This article is an 
abridgment of one, in the transactions of the 
society of arts of London 


because he also thinks it useful to know the sour 
ces of our knowledge. 


with useful matter. 


in 
instead of “ inferiority,” read infirmity. 
(2d page,) for ** consideration,” 
tion. 


ERRATA.—In No. 
the bottom, for “ mixtures,” read manures. 


for “‘ walls,” read walks. 
EB 


$8 to 8 50—-do. No 2, $6—Baltimore 


—CGeorgia upland, 14 to 16 cts. —Alabama, 12 to 


to 11 cts.—Spermacit), 25—Feathers, live, 30 to 
35 cts.—Fish, herrings, Susquehanna, $2 75—Fall 
mackarel, No. 1, to 3, $4 50 to $7—Shad, 
trimmed, $6 to 6 50—Flax seed, rough, per 
bushel, 70 to 75 cts.—cleaned, cask, $8—Flax, 
per lb. 10 to 11 cts——Hemp, Russia, $175 ton,~ 
Country dew rot, 7 cts. per lb.—do. water rot, 
9 cts.—Hops, fresh, 35 cts. per lb.—Hides, dry- 
ed, 15 to 19 cts. per Ib—Hog’s lard, 12 cts. 
per lb.—Lime, per bushel, 30 to 33 cts—Lea- 
ther, soal, best, 24 to 27 cts. per lb.—do. Eas. 
tern tan, 18 to 20 cts—Lumber, board measur 
ment, cargo prices:—Of the following articles 
we give the yard prices.—Oak timber and 
scant. $1 to 1 25—Boards all sizes, $1 50 to 2 
—Pine scantling, do. $1 to 1 25—Boards 4-4, 
$1 tol 25—White do. 5-4, $1 75 to 2 50—do. 
co. 4-4, $115 to 1 30—do, cl. 4-4, $1 80—Shin- 
les, cyp 18 in., $3 to 3 50—Shingles, junip. 24 
0. $7 50 to7 75—jun. com. $3 50 to 5—Staves, 
W. O. pipe, $40 to 45— do. hhd. $25—do. bbl. 
$15 to 17—R. O. bbl. $15—do. hhd. $17— 
Wool, fleece, merino full bload, 35 to 40 cts. 
er lb.—Cropped, 28 to 30 cts.—Common coun. 
try, 20 to 30 cts.—Skinner, 35 to 40 cts.—When 
assorted and cleaned, ‘any of the above will ob- 
tain an‘advance ‘of 15 t0 20 cts. 
Prices of Seed —Or hard Grass per bushel, 
$2 50—Lucerne, do. do. 50 cent 
do. $4—Herds Grass, do, do. 
$1—Mangel Wurtzel, do. do, 
do. do, $1. 


2—Millet, do. do. 


urkeys, 75 cts. to 





This statement is 
made by the Editor, from a sense of justice, and 


The “ Archives,” have 
been common proper*ty with the compilers of mis- 
cellanies, in the United States, who have gene- 
rally and improperly omitted to give credit to 
the authors, who contributed to fill their pages 


ERRATA—IN THIRD LETTER OF “ RuRiIs 
Consuttus.”—In the second paragraph, Ist co- 
lumn, 11th line, instead of “buying,” read duey- 


‘Four lines from the bottom of the same column 


In the 3d line from the top of the 3d column, 
read consumma- 


50—On the management 
of fruit trees, page 395, last column, 3d line from 


Page 396, first column, 9th line from the top, 


— 0) 
PRICES CURRENT—corRREcTED WEEKLY. 
Wharf flour, $5 624—Howard-street, do. $5 
75—Best family do. retail, §7—Wheat, red, $1 
1sto $1 17—Corn, 35 cts.—R ye, 40 cts —Oats, 28 
to 30 cts.— Whiskey, 25 to 27—Butter, inspect- 
ed, 10 to 15 cts —Coal, Liverpool, bushel 40 to 
45 cts.— Virginia, 28 cts.—Susquehannah, per ton 
$6 50 to 457—Rice, per cwt. $3 75 to $4—Beef, 
northern mess, per barrel $10—Cargo, No. 1, 
prime, 
| $10—Bacon and hams, 10 to 11 cts.—Cotton,» W. 
I. Island, 18 to 20 cts.-—Louisiana, &c. 16 to 17 cts. 


13 cts—Candles, mould, 12to 13 cts.—Dipt, 10 


t. Foin, do, 
do. $—Red Clover, do, do. $5 50—Timothy, do. 


150—Ruta Baga, 


Retail prices of provision market—Beef, prime 
jeces, 10cts.—Veal, 10 cts.—Mutton, 5 to 7 cts. — 
1—Geese, 50 to 56 cis. 
—Ducks, Canvasbacks, $1 25 to 2—Red heads, 
peared in the 2d volume of that work, and that!5@ to 75 cts.—Chickens per pair, 50 to 624 cts. 


—— 


the first was also copied from it, into the miscel-,—Eggs, 12} cents—Butter, first quality, 20 te 


,°1 cts.—Turnips, per bushel, 50 cts.—Potatoes, 
do. 50 cts. 





Agricultural Implements. 

Charles B. Palmer respecttully informs the 
public, that he has opened a warehouse on Elli- 
cott and Light-street, seven doors from Pratt- 
street, where he has on hand and offers for sale, 
the following articles, principally of his own ma- 
nufacture : 

150 Ploughs of different kinds. 

Pennsylvania Bar share ploughs, all wrought 
iron except the mould-board, and easily repaired 
by any country smit). 

No. 1 or Seed Plough, and 2, 3, and 4 Horse 
Ploughs with wings, bar of share, andjcoulter lay 
ed with steel—a two horse left hand plough, 
made in the same manner. . 

Dagon, or Connecticut plough.—Wém, Hinkse’s 
wrought iron mould board ploughs. 

Mr. Wood’s Cast Iron ploughs. 

Double mould board ploughs, for hilling corn 
and ‘toacco, 

Shovel ploughs—Sub-soil ploughs—hill side 
plough ultivators of several kinds—Beast- 
man’s Scarifier. 

Mr Eastman’s Cylindrical straw cutcers— 
common hand straw cutters with or without 
treddies—Fans, Sieves, Screens, Wove Wire, 
&c., Smith’s Bellows, Spades, Shovels, Hoes, 
and all kinds of agricultural implements to suit 
the seasons—Edged tools of all kinds, made by 
George Gillingham. 

Iron or wood of any implement furnished se- 
parately, if required.—Ploughs and implements 
of all kinds repaired at the shortest notice and 
of the best materials ; and implements not’ an- 
swering on trial, may be returned uninjured, and 
exchanged or the money refunded.—A considera- 
ble deduction made to those who purchase a 
large quantity. 

Charles B. Palmer hopes by his personal at- 
tention and labour to business, to receive a por- 
tion of public patronage. 

Persons making ploughs in the country, can be 
furnished with iron at the lowest prices. 
CHARLES B. PALMER. 





eee ———— 


For Sale. 
A very fine stallidn colt, two years old this 
Spring. He was got by the Cleveland Bay Horse 
imported by Mr. Robert Patterson from England, 
and. out of a very fine half blooded mare. 


For terms apply to the Editor of this paper. 
February 24, 1824. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Communicated for pudlication in the American 
Farmer. 











JonATHAN RoseErRtTS, Eso. PRESIDENT OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Powelton, November 28, 1823. 
Philadelphia County. 
Dear Sir, 

I enclose certificates showing that sixteen hun- 
dred and thirty-four bushels of Mangel Wurtzel, 
weighing seventy-eight thousand four hundred, 
and forty-eight pounds, were produced at Powel- 
ton, upon one acre and fourteen perches of farm 
land, accurately measured by a regular surveyor. 

I selected a parallelogram, containing thirteen 
contiguous rows, which were drawn, and measur- 
ed in my presence, to ascertain the largest quan- 
tity, which had grown upon the richest part of 
the field. One hundred and forty-three baskets, 
equal to one hundred and seventy-four bushels, 
were produced upon thirteen and an half perches, 
at the rate of two thousand and sixty-five bush- 
els per acre, weighing 44 tons, 5 cwt. 0 qrs. 27 Ibs. 

{am satisfied that the account of my farmer is 
correct, and as the roots had been drawn ten days, 
had been closely cut beneath the crowns, were 
dry, and entirely free from dirt, both the siéa-| 
surement by the basket, and the estimate by; 
weight, must be fair. If a barrel had been used, 
or any other large vessel, of similar shafie, the 
crop would #py ear greater, as the measure wouid 
not have been so often filled, and consequently 
not so often heaped. 

Mr. Milnor, the Recording Secretary, was 
good enough, to superintend the measurement of 
the basket, and saw the manner in which it was 
filled. 

I submit to you, the shingles containing the ori 
ginal scures, and refer you to him, for corrobo- 
ration of the facts. It may be well to state, that 
however great this crop may appear, in England 
a larger product has been obtained. 

My soil was not naturally strong ; it has been 
gradually so much deepened, as to enable me, 
with Wood’s plough, No. 2. drawn by four oxen, 
to plough fourteen inches deep. Fresh barn- 
yard manure, was equally spread upon the sur 
face, and ploughed under in the early part of 
April, in quantities not larger, than are usually 
applied, to potatocrops in thiscounty. Eariy in 
May the Jand was twice stirred with Beatson’s 
scarifier—harrowed—rolled—after stirred—har- 
rowed and rolled again in the opposite direction. 
The holes for the seeds, were made by a wheel 
containing pegs in its circumference, which pe- 
netrated the ground, about an inch, leaving inter- 
vals of four inches—the rows were made two 
feet asunder—two capsules were dropped into 
each hole—the wheel of a common barrow was 
passed over them, thus compressing the earth, 
and leaving a slight rut, for the retention of 
moisture. 

A small cultivator which I had contrived for 
the purpose, was drawn between the rows soon 
after the weeds appeared ; a taree inch triangu- 
lar hoe, removed the alternate plants, leaving the 
others at distances, varying from eight to twelve 
inches asunder. The cultivator was twice used 
before the 20th of July. The heavy rains of 
August made another hoeing necessary, and 
surcharged the ground so much, with moisture, 
that roots increased much less in that month, 
than they had grown during the same time, in the 
two last years. 

In order to convey an idea of a Mangel Wurt- 
ze] crop, to some of the members, who are not 
acquainted with its usual product, it may not be 


extend above the ground—that | last year obtain- 
ed one which at Mr. Landreth’s shop weighed 
some days after it was drawn, 17 lb. 10 oz, 

I this year desired smaller roots which might 
grow so closely, as by their leaves, to protect the 
soil, as much as possible from the exhalations of 
the sun. My cultivator, by its peculiar form, 
enabled me to cut off the weeds, wiicn the plants 
were so young, that if I had applied the plough, 
their crowns must have been covered in many 
instances, by earth which occasionally falls from 
its land side. The failure, which attends the 
cultivation of most root crops in drills, proceeds 
from the neglect of weeds in their early stages. 
Four or five days of delay, frequently make the 
difference of fitteen days in the labour of making 
clean an acre of ground. The same weeds which 
a boy with a sharp shingle, could remove at the 
commencement of one week, may, before the end 
of the next, require the application of an imple- 
ment drawn by an horse. 

| ascribe my success, in great measure to the 
use of Wood’s extraordinary plough, which en. 
ters the soil more deeply, and pulvetizes it more 
perfectly than any other I have ever seen with 
equal force in any country—to the habitual use 
of cultivators, which complete the production of 
fine tilth—to the destruction of the weeds on 
their first appearance—to leaving the smallest 
space upon which a horse can walk between the 
rows, and above all to planting the seeds of a frro 
ner kind upon a surface whichiskepit perfectly flai. 

In proof of the advantages of this invaluable 
root, 1 exhivit cream obtained from one of my 
cows, which has been fed for several weeks, 
exclusively upon Mangel Wurtzel and Millet 
todder. You will find that its color and flavor, 
are perfectly good—the butter which it affords, 
is more like that produced in June, than any I 
have used, excepting such as had been derived 
from cows ted on carrots, and corn meal. 

Notwithstanding the large product, I am con- 
firmed in the opinions, which 1 have repeatedly 
expressed, that in Ais country, nothing can sup- 
plant the king of vegetables, Indian Corn. I 
would recommend Mangel Wurtzel, in prefer- 
ence to all other roots, for dairy and breeding 
farms; and to a limited extent, where labour and 
manure, are not too dear, in comparison with the 
value of land, it should be cultivated upon all 
farms. 

The expense of preparation for a mangel 
wurtzel crop, is not so great as might Ye supposed. 
The labor of four oxen, a ploughman and 

driver in ploughiug one acre, fourteen 

inches deep,* costs $3 00 
3 stirrings with Beatson’s improved scari- 

fier, which two oxen managed by one 

man, can readily pass over five acres in 


good condition, in one day, $i 25 
2 harrowings and 2 rollings, 1 25 
Dibbling with a wheel, 1 00 
Dropping seeds, (if performed by men,) 5 00 
Pressing them under by a wheel, 1 00 
Hoeing and thinning, 15 OC 
Cleaning with Blockley cultivator, drawn 

by one horse, 3 00 


$30 50 
JOHN HARE POWEL. 





* The great depth of ploughing, was noticed 
by Dr. Buck, the Secretary of the Agricultural 
Society, at Bridgton, New Jersey, in an early 
number of the present volume; and we are au- 
thorized to assure our much valued correspon- 
dent of Talbot, that a Pennsylvania farmer, al- 
though no Hercules, can plough fourteen inches, 
and obtain good crops, without the Augean filth 





ee to state, that three fourths of the root 
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of a great city —Zdit. Am. far. 


‘roots, yield very large 





Joun S. SKINNER, Eso. 
Sir, 

At a meeting of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Society, held in November, Mr. Powel exhibit- 
ed a bottle of cream, produced by a cow, which 
he stated, had been fed solely on Mangel Wurtzel 
roots, and millet hay. It was pronounced by all 








|who examined it, to be equal, in richness and 
iflavour, to any they had ever seen. 


His Durham short horn heifers, fed upon these 
‘ uantities of milk, af- 
fording the richest cream I ever tasted. 
Respectfully your’s, 
JOHN P. MILNOR, 
Assistant Recording Secretary 
Penn. Ag. Soc. 
Philadeifhia County, March 3, 1824. 


We have counted the scores, examined Wil- 
liam Powell the farmer, and are satisfied, that 
the piece of land at Powelton, measured by Mr. 
Henry Serrill, produced thirteen hundred and 
forty-one baskets of mangel wurtzel, and that 
the part thereof containing thirteen and an 
half perches, produced one hundred and forty- 
three baskets, all the roots having been closely 


cut below the crowns. 
JOHN P. MILNOR, 
HENRY SERRILL. 
Powelton, Nov. 19, 1823. 





I have carefully measured the basket used by 
William Powell, and referred to in the foregoing 
certificate, and find, that it contains, precisely 
one bushel and seven quarts. A basket of this 
size, wide at top, and of sufficient height, was 
selected, in order that the beets might be fairly 
measured, by being placed singly, nearly fer- 
fendicularly, their necks extending above the 
sides, upon which others were afterwards laid 
horizontally, until the usual heaped measure was 
given ; thus leaving as few interstices as possible. 

JOHN P. MILNOR, 

November 19. 





Having measured the above piece of ground, I 
certify it contains one acre and fourteen square 
perches. A part of, which, containing thirteen 
and an half square’ perches, had been staked out 
in order to ascertain the exact quantity of man 
gel wurtzel thereon. 

HENRY SERRILE. 

November 19th, 1823. 


I have measured the mangel wurtzel, taken 
from farm land at Powelton, surveyed by Mr. 
Serrill, and am convinced from the careful man- 
ner in which I scored upon shingles with a knife 
every basket as it passed, from my hand, and as 
I was checked in my account by the person who 
assisted me, it is not possible any mistake couid 
arise. Upon one acre and fourteen square per- 
ches, thirteen hundred and forty-one baskets wer 
produced. From the piece which had been sta- 
ked out, in order to ascertain the exact quantity 
of mangel wurtzel thereon, I took one hundred 
and forty-three baskets. The strip included 
thirteen adjoining rows, which were measured 
from the edge towards the centre of the field 


without any break. 
WILLIAM POWELL. 
Farmer at Powelton. 


Philadelphia County, 88. 

Personally appeared before me, the subscriber, 
one of the justices of the peace, in and for the 
county aforesaid, the above named William Pow- 





ell, who being sworn according to law, saith, that 
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the foregoing statement, is true, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief. 
Sworn and subscribed, this twenty-eighth day 
ef November, A. D. 1823. 
GEORGE HOWARTH, 
Justice of the peace. 


A farm basket, properly filled with mangel! 
wurtzel, was brought to my store, by Mr. Pow-| 
el and his farmer. The roots alone, weighed| 
rather more than fifty-eight and an halt pounds. 

DAVID HOOPES. 
Mest Philadelphia, Nov. 28, 1823. 
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THE AGRICULTURE OF FLANDERS. 

[Attracted by the rumours of excellence, in 
the practices and the great products of Fiemish 
husbandry, and especially by an interesting outline 
of it by Sir John Sinclair, the Directors of the 
Farming Societ” in lreland resolved to procure a 
more minute detail of it, and accordingly deput- 
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ent, being nearly one-ninth English acre, clover. 
Winter feed for seven months, fourteen sacks, be- 
ing 2165 1b. avoirdupois, eats; 600 bundles, six 
three fourth lb. avoirdupois each, of hay ; chop- 


|ped straw and chaff; quantities vary. 


In the district of the Pays de Wacs—Summer 
feed for five months, the produce of half an ar- 
pent of clover; ten hectolitres, being twenty- 
eight two-fifths Winchester bushels of oats ; ten 
hectolitres, ditto ditto chopped straw. Winter 
feed for seven months, twenty-one hectclitres, 
being fifty-nine three-fifths Winchester bushels 
of oats; twenty-one hectolitres, ditto ditto chop- 
ped straw ; 4200 lb. of Ghent, being one four-fifths 
tons English, of hay. 

Ir. the different districts a variation takes place 
in point of regimen ; but the object of all, is to 
keep up the uniform good condition of their 
working-horses, fm which they are universally 


meet with interruption or delay, from the fatigue 
or debility of the horses allotted for its cultiva- 
tion. 





ed the Rev. Tuomas RapcuirrFr, to maice a tour 
of Flanders, and from personal and particular) 
inspection, to draw up a report on the subject.| 
The duty was, we think very judiciously execut-| 
ed and resulted in a valuable work, published in} 
1819, from which in our last number, we extract-| 
ed two articles—ore on the forces and manner of| 
feeding work horses in that country—the other, | 
answer to queries, propounded by Sir John Sin-! 
clair, respecting a celebrated dairy establish-| 
ment, of Mr. Van de Poes, President of the 
commission of agriculture in South Holland. 

The report abounds with curious and valuable | 
hints and details, and we shall occasionally ex- 
tract from it, such as seem most appropriate and 
useful to the readers of this journal. They will, 
we think, be gratified with the accounts which 
follow, of the ‘‘MANNER OF FEEDING HORSES 
AND COWS IN DIFFLRENT DISTRICTS.” 

The * FORMS OF LEASES IN FLANDERS,” and 
a description of the “‘NkW METHOD OF STEEPING 
FLAX,” will be given in the first number of our 
next volume. ‘The last mentioned article, will 
be, at this time, no doubt acceptable, and at all 
times vaiuable.]—LZdit. 4m. Far. 


From Radcliff’s Agriculture of Flanders. 


MANNER OF FEEDING HORSES IN 
Dif FERENT DISTRICTS. 

This subject has been touched on in different 
parts of this Report, and it has been stated, that 
m some places where hay is scarce, the withhold 
ing of that species of provender does not affect 
the condition of the animal. In the following 
districts, however, hay is made a part of the 
forage, and the proportions are as follow : 

In the district of Bruges—Winter feed, per 
diem, for each horse, seven litres, being six and 
one-third quarts 0: oats; sixteen kylogrammes, 
thirty-five and one-third pounds avoirdupois of, 
hay. In lieu of fifteen poundsof the hay, thirty - 
three kylogrammes, (being seventy-three pounds) 
of carrots. Summer feed per diem, seven litres, 
being six and one-third quarts of oats ; clover in 
the manger, eighty pounds; four litres of bruis- 
ed beans are 1 eng substituted, instead of 
the seven litres of oats. The drink is water, in 
which some oil cake has been dissolved, and 
whitened with rye meal, oat meal, or the flour 
ef buck wheat. 

In the district of Courtray—Winter feed per 
diem, fifteen pounds of hay ; ten pounds of straw ; 
seven ds of oats. In summer, clover, in 
place of hay, and straw ; quantity of oats the 
same. Drink, whitened with rye meal. - 

In the district of Zermond. mmer feed, five 


MANNER OF FEEDING COWS, 

DIFFERENT DISTRICTS. 

In the district of Bruges, the mode of keeping 
cows is as fellows: 

In summer, where pasturage is to be had, they 

are left at liberty ; where this is not the case, 


&c. IN 


‘each cow is led by a rope, and permitted to feed 


round the grassy borders of the corn fields, which 
are left about ten feet wide for this purpose. 

in winter, the kinds and quantity of food for 
one cow within twenty-four hours, are, straw, 
eighteen pound; turnips, sixty pound. Some 
farmers boil the turnips for them ; others give 
them raw, chopping them with the spade: one 
or other operation is necessary, to obviate the 
risk of the animal being choaked, where the 
turnips, which is usually the case in Flanders, 
are of toc small a size. 

In lieu of turnips; potatoes, carrots, and grains, 
are occasionally given; bean-straw likewise, and 
uniformly a white drink, prepared in the same 
manner as for the horses. 

In the district of Courtray, very little variation 
takes place, except in giving about one-sixth less 
straw. 

In that of Zermonde—The summer keep for 
each cow is nearly an English acre of clover, as 
soiling. 

For winter, nearly an English acre of turnips, 
and one of carrots, with a very little hay and 
straw ; perhaps five pound of hay, andten pound 
of straw per diem. 

The white drink, as for the horses, is regularly 

iven. 
. In the district of the Pays de Waes—The 
summer keefi for each cow is about half an Eng- 
lish acre of clover, cut and carried tothe stall. 

For winter, nearly an English acre of turnips, 
one and a half of carrots, six sacks of chaff ; and 
white water, or soufz, as it is termed, prepared 
in the same manner every where, and as is de- 
scribed in the former section, upon the keep of 
horses. 

The precise quantity and kinds of provender 
given to each animal per day, have been men- 
tioned, as to particular instances, in a former 
part of this report. The present section states 
the general practice of the different districts, 
from the best authorities. From these state- 
ments may be deduced the inferiority of the 
turnip crop of Flanders to that of our countries ; 
they furnish, however, an excellent example of 
the value and feasibility of the soiling system 
by the means of clover. In Ireland a sane 
operates against it, from the supposed er of 





months, six sacks, being 927 lb. of oats; one ar- 


the fixed air generated im the stomach of the 


successful; the operations of the farm never; 


[March 19, 1824. 


animal thus fed. This, in the worst cases, may 
be remedied by the flexible tube or the trochar,* 
but may better be prevented, as in Flanders, by 
giving the clover in small quantities at a time, 
and always from that which has been cut at least 
four-and-twenty hours, that the fixed air contain- 
ed in the stalk of the clover, may have time to 
evaporate. 

If this excellent Flemish practice of soiling 
upon clover, with that of saving their own clover 
seed, could be established in Ireland, the benefit 
to the farmer of every class, would be incailcu- 
lable. 

The manner of feeding sheep, in Flanders, is 
the same throughout, and has been already de- 
tailed. That of feeding swine, has also been 
particularized. 

With respect to calves, those to be reared for 
a succession, have very little new milk, and for 
avery short time, averaging, perhaps, two quarts 
a day for a month; they are then reduced to 
buttermilk and water, and havethe refuse of 
the cows’ diet, with a portion of their drink, and 
a little hay. 

Those intended for the butcher, as veal, are 
uniformly kept upon their legs in narrow boarded 
‘stalls; they are bled, as is usual with us; are 
kept particularly clean, and fed abundantly with 
sweet milk fresh from the cow. 

In the Paysde Waes, a peculiar attention is 
given to this branch of rural economy ; and, be- 
sides the usual routine, they give them once in 
the day a mixture of new milk, eggs, and white 
bread, carefully beaten up and blended. The 
veal is uncommonly fine and white, and is read, 
for market after six or eight weeks feeding. 

It may be expected that something should be 
said upon the subject of dairies, but it has been 
already remarked, that they do not prevail in 
Flanders on any considerable scale: the chie: 
points respecting them, as.to the management of 
the cows, and produce of milk and butter, have 
been already mentioned. 

Had time and circumstances permitted, the 
author of thisreport would have gladly extended 
his tour to Holland for the purpose of this inquiry. 
He endeavoured to obtain useful information 
through a friend, who had connexions there, but 
did not succeed. The proprietors of dairies in 
that country, have for the most part an insur- 
mountable objection to communicate the detail of 
a business in whith they have attained a charac- 
ter for superiority, which they wish to preserve ; 
little can be done, except by residence, and per- 
sonal inspection. 

Mr. Quarles d’Ufford, Secretary of the Com- 
mission of Agriculture in South Holland, inter- 
ested himself most politely, in endeavouring to 
procure some information upon the subject, and 
transmitted from the president of the commis- 
sion, some answers to queries put by Sir John 
Sinclair, who visited the dairy of that gentle- 
man. As Sir John has not noticed them, in his 
interesting publication, it may be well to let such 
of them appear here, as relate to the transactions 
of the dairy. 











* The flexible tube forces back the leafy matter 
which the generation of the fixed air has pressed 
against the orifice of the stomach, and lets the air 
escafie, which would otherwise expand, to the de- 
struction of the animal. The trochar, a surgical 
instrument, inserted between the hifi and shart rib 
produces the sume effect. ; 
DO eee 
From Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, 


PRESERVATION OF FLESH MEAT. 
Meat can be preserved fresh in hot weather. 
1. By covering it with fresh charcoal powder in 
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No. 52. | 
a cool ceilar. 2. By covering it with molasses 
3. By keeping it in a vessel wherein carbonic 
acid gas has excluded the common air. 4. By 
folding it in a cloth dipt in vinegar wherein pep- 
per has been infused. 5 By wiping it dry, and 
enveloping it in melted suet. 





Under the article Brrr, in the first vol. ample |come an important study, and ought to form part 
directions were given for salting beef. The fol-jof the education of every individus!. 
lowing additional account of the result of a suc-|however, a period at which mankind cease to 
cessful trial to preserve beef, killed in very hot/grow; and beyond which our existence continues 


weather, in August, will be found useful. 


The animal fasted a night and day before being|full growth at the age of fifteen, he generally 
killed. About nine o’clock in the evening he was/dies at that of sixty ; provided that no accidents, 
At 4 A. M.jintervene, by which the vital principle be affect-; 


killed, and cut up immediately. 


every piece was quickly wiped, rubbed withjed, and prematurely extinguished. 
finely pounded salt, and instantly put into a bar-/to the calculations of others, every animal body 
The next night the piecesjis by Nature destined to live eight times the 
were taken out, drained for half a minute, put length of its growth. 


rel in a cool cellar. 


into another barrel, and the following pickle was 
poured on them boiling hot : 

To every two gallons of water were added 40 
oz. of salt, and 3 oz. of salt petre. This was 
poured on boiling hot, Ist. to kill the egg of any 


fiy-biows: 2dly, to corrugate the external fibres|thirty-five or thirty-six die annually : while, in 


of the meat where it is first apt to taint, 
N. B. The meat was deprived of all the large 
bones. 

In about a week the meat was taken out of 
pickle ; the pickle boiled and scummed, and again 
uredon hot The meat kept perfectly well. 

The pickle of meat should be often examined, 
and once a fortnight boiled and scummed. 

The above proportions of 20 oz. of salt and 
14 02. of salt petre to the gallon of water, is the 
best proportion for pickling meat for family use. 


FLOUR. 

The proportion of flour, which a bushel 
of grain affords, greatly varies. A bushel of 
Essex wheat, Winchester measure, weighs up- 
on an average about 60 lbs. which when ground, 
will yield (exclusive of the loss incurred by the 
grinding and drying,) 454 lbs. of the flour called 
seconds, which alone is used fer baking through- 
out the greater part of England, and which af- 
fords the most wholesome, though not the whit- 
est bread. Beside the seconds, such a bushel of 
wheat yields 13 Ibs. of pollard and bran: the total 
loss in grinding seldom exceeds one pound and a 


half, 
A correspondent of the Editors of the Ency- 


clopedia Britannica (Article BRrEAp,) states, that |provably live, 


he weighed two bushels, Winchester measure,} A personoflyearold, 41 u 
of white and red wheat, the whole of which of 3. ‘ 45 7 
amounted to 122lbs. This wheat was ground a wit, & 4 
under his own inspection, and yielded 1214 Ibs. of i ae 44 9 
meal, so that the waste or loss in grinding the 15. , 41 6 
two bushels, amounted only to Aa/f a pound.— a % 38 3 
The meal was also dressed in his presence, and Ba 35 3 
produced 934 Ibs. of seconds, and 254 Ibs. of pol- 30 32 3 
Jard and bran, so that the whole loss in the two 35 2 8 
bushels, both by grinding and dressing, cid not 40 26 6 
exceed two pounds and a half. The bran and 45 3 0 
pollard were also dressed in a bolting mill, and 50. 20 11 
produced, 55 17 0 
lbs. oz. 60 14 2 

Sharns, 6 0 65 . 11 5 

Fine Pollard, Pree as 70 8 11 

Coarse ditto ° 7 8 7 (Cw . 6 8 

Broad Bran, . 5*°S 80. F 4 10 

rsa Op 85 . . 3 3 

24 8 90 2 0 


One pound only was thus lost in the bolting, 
and if the sharps had been sifted, they would 
have afforded three pounds of good flour. We 
are inclined to think, from these and similar data 
if the price of wheat were given, that of flour 

ight be easily ascertained, and those frauds 


which are now practised with impunity, could be 
effectually prevented. 





LIF R—DURATION OF. 

Lirr, in apeculiar sense, denotes the animat- 
ed state of living creatures, or that space of 
time during which the soul is united to the body. 

Longevity has always been hiv)!y estimated 
by man; hence the art of preserving life has be- 


There is, 


fora limited time. Thus, if a person attain his 


According 


From the most accurate political accounts, 
made by comparing the bills of mortality pub- 
lished in different countries and climates, we 


—— 


evident that most persons die in the months of 
March, August, and September; but the tewest 
in November, December, and February. In 
populous cities, liowever, such as Londoa and 
Paris, death makes the greatest havock during 
the winter. 

One half of the human race is doomed to dis- 
solution, before they have completed the 17th 
year of their age ; but, after this critical period, 
the survivors’ chance of life becomes more valu- 
able with every year: hence, for instance, a per- 
son thirty years old, according to the preceding 
calculation, will probably live thirty-two years 
longer : so that he may attain the age of sixty- 
two ; whereas a youth of fifteen, though he have 
a chance of living forty-one and a half years lon- 
ger, will neverthless arrive only at the 56th or 
57th year of his age. 

According to BorERHAAVE, the most healthy 
children are born in the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, and March ; indeed, the greatest number 


shall insert the following result :—Of one thous- jot births takes place during the two months last 


and persons living in large cities, no less than 





country places, or small towns, only from twenty- 
eight to thirty deaths happen in a similar period.| 
Among 1000 children, five die during parturition ;' 
and scarcely half that number in childbed; but 
about three hundred are computed to fall vic-; 
tims to a perverse mode of education, though 
suckled by their mothers ; and not less than five 
hundred, or one half cof all that are born, if 
reared by wet nurses. The mortality of infants, 
indeed, has increased to a most alarming degree 
in this luxurjous age ; as the plurality of them 
is carried off by convulsions, and difficult teeth- 
ing. Among one hundred and fifteen dead per- 
sons, there is only one woman deceased in child- 
bed; and, of four hundred mothers, only one by 
previous pains. A greater proportion of boys 
than of girls die of the natural small pox.— 
‘There are always to be round more aged-persons 
in hilly or mountainous countries, than in low 
situations ; and it is proved by the most authentic 
computation, that of 3,125, only one individual 
survives the huadreth year. From the same 
source, the following is the most probable chance 
which persons may have for the duration of 
their lives, after a certain fixed period ; namely, 
Years. Months. 
A new born infant will 34 6 


The proportion "of the female sex tothat of 


mentioned. The proportion of boys, annually 
born, is to that of girls, as 104 to 100; but, oa 
the other hand, a greater number of the former 
die during infancy than of the latter; so that, 
about the age of puberty, both sexes are nearly 
equal. Among 65.or 70 infants, there is gener- 
ally but one instance of twins. The number of 


\Marriages, compared to that of the whole popu- 


lation of a country, is as 175 to1000. Fourchil- 
dren are generally computed to arise from each 
married couple ; but, in towns, only thirty-five 
children from ten families. Lastly, it is proved 
from the records of the most experienced phy- 
sicians, that, among 160 persons living ir cities, 
throughout the year, only twenty are indisposed, 
or confined to their beds for one month; or twen- 
ty-four for the space of a fortnight. 

We have already pointed out the most proper 
treatment of persons in a feeble state, under the 
article DEBILITY ; and, at the same time, stated 
the necessary rules and directions for the pre- 
servation of health, and consequently the pro- 
longation of life. There is, however, so much 
justice in the observations of the late illustrious 
HALLER, on this subject, that we are induced to 
insert the following brief statement. He re- 
marks, that some of the causes which contribute 
to protract life, beyond its usual period, are e2- 
ternal. Such, for instance, is climate: hence, 
the more northern latitudes, orabout 50 degrees, 
are the most proper for youth ; because, in such 
a region, the circulation is less rapid, and acute 
diseases seldom occur. But in a more advanced 
age, when the pulsations of the heart are faint 
or slow, and its irritability is diminished, a 
warmer region is more salutary ; and he recom- 
mends aged persons to migrate 30 or 40 degrees, 
or even nearer to the equator, where they may 
enjoy, at pleasure, the genial warmth of the sun, 
or the cooling shade. 

Among the internal causes of longevity, the 
rudiments of a sound body, descended from pa- 
rents uncontaminated by hereditary disease, arc 
to be considered as the principal: thus dropsy, 
gout, apoplexy, consumption, and the long train 
of disorders that are too frequently transmitted 
from one generation to another, will in a great 
measure be prevented. With respect to the 
mode of living, HALLER recommends abstemi- 
ousness during youth ; the drink should be water, 
which Nature has provided for our common use; 





males, with respect to the number of deceased, 
isas 100 to 108. Previously to the 60th year, 
the chance of survivorship is in favour of wo-! 
men; but after that age, men generally survive | 
them. Married women, on the whole, live lon-' 
ger than those in a state of celibacy. From ob- 
servations made for the space of fifty years, it is 


and he justly considers wine as a species of medi- 
cine. Animal food should be sparingly eaten, 
together with a large proportion of vegetables, 
and but a small addition of saline, or aromatic 
substances. Temperance is, in every respect, 
an essential point; so that the quantity eaten 
may be well digested, and perfectly assimiJated ; 
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that the blood may circulate regularly, and free 
from all corruption or infection, similar to that 
of an infant. Aged persons, however, may some- 
what more freely indulge in the use of animal 
food; on the other hand, tranquillity, both of 
body and mind, is of the greatest consequence ; 
as nothing is more detrimental, than an irrita- 
ble or irascible disposition. Hence, a due mix- 
ture of a lively and placid temperament, is a 
very desirable condition, so as to be neither in- 
sensible of pleasure nor too much addicted to 
the gratification of sensual desires. Moderation 
is, therefore, here likewise a beneficial attri- 
bute; but, with regard to sleep, old and decre- 
pid people may be more indulgent. 
ders, who are anxious to become acquainted with 
more minute rules and directions tor prolonging 
human lfe, both in a state of health and disease, 
will derive considerable information from Pro- 
fessor HureLann’s “ drt of prolonging Life,” 
and from Dr. Struve’s ** Asthenology ; or, The 
Art of preserving feeble Life,” in which the sub- 
ject isamply and philosophically discussed. 
—70 
From the Compendious Dictionary of the 
inary Art. 
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THE DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANI- 
MALS AND THEIR CURE, 
Falling down of the Calf Bed. Inversion of 
the womb. This accident occurs sometimes im- 


through the “ lips of the womb.” In old cows, 
whose parts have been much weakened or relax- 
ed, and where the accident has occurred several 
times, some expedient of this kind may perhaps 
be necessary. It would be proper, however, to 
try first if it could be effected by means of a pes- 
sary. After the operation, Mr. Clater, very conu- 
siderately, for he is a druggist, directs an expen- 
sive drench to be given, whieh, in my opinion, is 
much more likely to do harm than good; sed 
utilis eet sibi. Sometimes the vagina falls or be- 
comes inverted, but it is easily replaced: and 





Those rea-| 


farriers usually put two or three stitches in the 
shape to prevent its returning: in this also if the 


\cow is in a stall, she should be made to stand 


higher before than behind. The only medicine 
that can be necessary in either of these cases is 
some laxative medicine, if the bowels are not 
sufficiently open; and when the straining is so 
considerable as to render it impossible to re- 
place the womb, an anodyne or opiate clyster 
should be thrown up, and if this fail, from half 
an ounce to an ounce of tincture of opium may 
be given as a drench. 

Farcy. This was formerly considered as a 
disease of the sunerficial veins, which, in the 
language of farriers, became knotted and corded, 





It has been ascertained, however, by Mr. Cole- 
man, that it is an affection of the lymphatic or 


absorbent vessels. Its most usual form is that of 


for this “purpose, the passing a piece of wire 


mediately after the extraction of the calf, parti- small tumours, or buds, as they are termed, about 
cularly in difficult labours, or when much force the legs, inside of the thigh, neck, face, and 
has been used in the delivery of the animal. It other parts: the buds are at first hard, but gra- 
may also happen from the cleansing remaining dually become softer, and at length suppurate 


in the womb after delivery, which generally 
eauses the cow to lie down and strain. This ac- 
cident is more likely to happen when the floor of 
the cow house is lower behind than before ; when 
this is the case, the animal should be removed to 


another place, or the floor so raised, that the cow’s 
hind parts may be rather higher than the fore 
parts. If any dust or bits of straw are observed 
about the womb, they should be carefully remov- 
ed; and if the placenta or cleansing still ad- 
heres, it must be gently separated, before any at- 


tempt is made to put back the womb. A linen 
cloth is to be put under the womb, which, being 
held by two assistants, the cow should be made to 
rise, that being the most favourable position. The 
operator is then to grasp the mouth of the womb 
with both hands, which will enable him by gently 
pushing forward, to force that part into the body 
of the cow; when so returned, one hand is to be 
immediately withdrawn, while the other remains 
to prevent the part from fa!ling down again. The 
hand at liberty is then to grasp another portion of 
the womb, which is to be forced into the body like 
the former, and retained with one hand: this is 
to be repeated until the whole of the calf bed is 
put back. In grasping these different portions of 
the womb, it is to be particularly observed, that 
it must be done by its upper surface, or that ly- 
ing next the back of the cow: for, if grasped at 
the under part, it would be impossible to return 
it, und there would be danger of wounding some 
large blood-vessel. During the operation, the 
assistants must be careful to support the womb, 
and on no account suffer it to hang down. If the 
cow cannot be made to stand during the opera- 
tion, the hind gen should be raised by placing 
some trusses of straw under them. hen the 
operation is finished, the hand is to be thrust 

ntly up to the bottom of thie womb, and kept 
there until the parts have regained their natural 
situation, which will-be known by moving about 
the hand. When the womb has been properly 
returned, it seldom falls down again. Some far- 
riers, however, put two or three stitches in the 
shape as a preventive. Mr. Clater recommends 


and burst, and become a foul ulcer. Between 
the ulcers or buds there is generally a line of 
communication, or what farriers term a corded 
vein is seen, which is, in fact, aninflamed lymphatic 
or absorbent vessel. When the farcy bud has burst 
or has been opened, i: sometimes spreads under 
the skin, forming what are termed sinuses or 
pipes; these should always be laid open with 
the knife through their whole extent, except 
when they occur about the joints or tendons, in 
which case they generally occasion lameness, 
and are difficult to cure, Sometimes the farcy 
comes on in a more violent and maligt.ant form : 
there is a prodigious swelling of the legs or 
other parts; foul, spreading ulcers appear; the 
nose swells and discharges stinking matter ; 
there is also considerable fever, and the horse 
soon fails a victim to the disorder. This malig- 
nant form of farcy, however, is not very common, 
When no remedies are applied, the farcy ulcers 
usually spread ; but by dressing them with caus 
,tics, and laying open any sinuses there may be, 
they gradually heal, and the horse often appears 
to be cured. This apparent cure may continue 
from two or three weeks to.several months, but 
it is generally followed by glanders. In some in- 
stances farcy is merely a local disease; and in 
such cases, if proper remedies are seasonably ap- 
lied, it may be radically cured without being 
Pilowed by glanders. The farcy sometimes at 
itacks horses that are in good condition, and with- 
out any previous illness ; at others it is preceded 
by various symptoms of constitutional derange 
‘ment. In some cases the horse gradually loses 
flesh and strength, the coat becomes dry, the skin 
sticks close to the ribs, and the legs swell. These 
symptoms are followed by the appearance of far- 
cy buds, and soon after by glanders. When far- 
cy attacks a horse that is in good condition, there 
is a probability of its being cured by a proper mode 
of treatment, particularly if the buds are not nu- 
merous and confined tothe fore legs, without af 
fecting the joints or tendons. Topical applica- 
tions alone ought never to be depended on, but 
the following ball should be given morning and 





evening, -rovided it does not occasion sickness or 
uneasiness of the bowels. 
Ball for Farcy. 
Sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) from one to 
two or three drachms ; 
White arsenic and sublimate, of each, from 
ten grains to a scruple ; 
Powdered} cascarilla-bark, from one dram to 
two; 
Oil of caraway seeds, twenty drops ; 
Linseed-meal, half an ounce ; 
Venice-turpentine, enough to form a ball. 
When the buds become soft and appear to con- 
tain matter, they should be opened and dressed 
with some caustic preparation; as solution of 
sublimate in muriatic acid, with the addition of 
spirit of wine and water, in the following pre- 
portions : 
Corrosive sublimate, one drachm : 
Muriatic acid, three drachms ; 
Spirit of wine, one ounce ; 
Water, half an ounce. , 
First mix the sublimate andthe acid, then acd 
the water, and lastly the spirit. This is a strong 
preparation, and need be applied only once or 
twice, provided the bud has been completely laid 
open, so that every part of the diseased surface 
; May be exposed to its action. Aiter this, the 
|sore generally heals of itself. Some practition- 
/ers use lunar caustic, powdered blue vitriol, with 
|red precipitate and burnt alum ; in fact any caus- 
|tic preparation will answer the purpose. Blister- 
ing the corded lymphatics has also been recom- 
mended. The horse’s diet should be nutricious, 
but rather of an opening nature, as bran-mashes, 
with oats or malt, carrots, vetches, or lucerne: 
his water should be at the summer temperature, 
or have the chill taken off. Regular exercise is 
necessary ; taking care to avoid rain and cold 
winds, and clothing according to the season dur- 
ing the time of exercise. By adopting this mode 
of treatment at an eariy period, a cure may of- 
|ten be effected, provided the horse is in good con} 
‘dition, and not previously diseased ; but the use 
,of proper remedies is too often delayed until the 
poisonous matter has been absorbed; and then, 
| though the farcy may be completely healed, and 
the horse apparently cured, I have generally 
‘found that he has eventually become glandered, 
‘In some instances, there has been an interval of 
|several months between the supposed cure of 
,farcy and the appearance of glanders. As to the 
cause of farcy, we only know that it may be pro- 
duced by inoculating a sound horse, in any part 
of the body, either with matter taken from the 
nose of a glandered horse, or from a farcy bud, 
when first opened, or to which no caustics or 
other dressings have been applied. It may also 
be produced by rubbing glanderous or farcy mat- 
ter upon a common sore on the bedy of a sound 
horse; but in this case the disease does not so 
readily take place ; and though the sore general- 
ly assumes a different appearance after the poi- 
sonous matter has been rubbed on it, appearing 
at first indisposed to heal, oreven to spread, yet, 
after a short time, it often heals spontaneously, 
and is not followed by glanders. Farcy some- 
times appears ina horse that has for some time 
been glandered ; and if a sound horse be suffered 
to feed or drink with one that is glandered, the 
first symptoms of his being infected by such com- 
munication will sometimes, but not -often, be 
the farcy. The farcy, however, frequently takes 
place where there has been no known communi- 
cation, either with a glandered or a farcied 
horse ; in such cases, the disease is, perhaps, 
produced by some cause with which we are unac- 
quainted. Dropsical swellings sometimes occur 
in the limbs, or other parts of horses, which far- 
riers name Water Farcy ; but is a very different 
disease. 
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From Adams’ Medical and Agricultural Register. 
A COMPARISON 
Between the advantages and disadvantages of 

Agriculture in Britain and in America. By 

Ropert R. Livineston, Esq. 

The first advantage England possesses, consists 
in her early spring; this enables the farmer to 
commence his work sooner than he can in this 
country : to this cause it is owing, that such crops 
as require early sowing on a well prepared _fal- 
low, succeed better in Britain than here. Bar- 
ley, for instance, requires four good spring 
ploughings, and yet should be put in by the first 
of May; this cannot be done here, except upon 
very light lands, our ciays being hardly fit to 
plough before May; but light land will not pro- 
duce good barley without manure. In England 
it may be raised to advantage on strong loams, 
and even on clay. It is for this reason that bar- 
ley isnearly as cheap in England as here, though 
every other grain is nearly sixty per cent. dearer 
than in America. The same reasoning applies 
to beans, which are unproductive in England, 
unless sown in February and March, which is 
hardly possible here on strong clays, the soil 
these require. Turnips cannot be raised in our 
climate to advantage, as a food for cattle ; the 
season in which they are sown being usually very 
dry, and the plants liable to be destroyed by the 
fly. 
‘Great Britain has also some advantage over 
us in the shortness of the winter, but much less 
than is generally imagined. Their autumn is 
cold and wet; and though there is some appa 
rent verdure, yet the vegetation is so slow, as to 
render it usual for good farmers to house their 
cattle by the first ef November, rather than suf 
fer them to poach their fields, in gleaning a scanty 
subsistence from them; nor do they turn them 
to pasture till late in April. 

These, I believe, are all the advantages that 
the British farmers fairly claim over us. Let us 
now examine those we exclusively possess. The 
noblest of these is the maize, or Indian corn, 
[which does not grow in England.j Neither the 
beans* or turnips* of Britain can be compared 
with this plant. First, it need not be planted 
till the last of May, so that the farmer is never 
hurried by it with his spring work. Secondly, 
it is cultivated with a plough or horse hoe; and 
as the plants are large, and placed at five feet 
distance, there is ample room for this; and 
though it is also usual to hand hoe, yet, as this 
is done after the ground is loosened by the plough! 
and when the plant is a foot high, and then only 
just about the stem, it is easier to hoe ten acres 
of this than one of theturnips or beans, Third- 
ly, it defies the drought, and never fails to make 
ample returns to the husbandman that cultivates 
it with diligence ; forty bushels an acre being 
acommon yield when well tended, and from six- 
ty to seventy ina good soil and in the best state 
of cultivation. The grain furnishes a palatable 
and nutritious food for man, and is greatly supe- 
rior to any other species tor farm stock. And 
while bean-haulm is of little value, the tops and 
blades oi maize are not inferior, if gathered in 
season, to the best hay ; and as thiscrop is easily 
and necessarily kept clean, it is the best of all 
fallow crops. 

The want of turnips in this country, may be 
amply compensated by carrots, which may be 
raised at less expense here than in Britain, be 
cause we have much fewer weeds, which are the 
greatest enemies to that root; by cabbages and 








* Both these ( beans and turnifis ) are impor 
tant crofisin Angland, for the feeding of horses, 
cattle, and shech. 





potatoes, which grow well here ; and by pump- 
kins, which are raised in very considerable quan- 
tities in our Indian corn fields, without any other 
expense than that of dropping a few seeds in the 
hills and carting the crop. Nor can I help re- 
commending them as a rich and nutritious food, 
that will save two month’s hay, if used in the 
beginning of winter, and afford milk and butter 
equal in quantity and quality to the finest pas- 
ture. 
These legumines would not be so much ne- 
glected here as they generally are, were it not 
that hay is made in this country at half the ex- 
sei that it requires in the moist climates of 
ritain. Vegetation there is extremely slow ; 
their spring is nearly one month earlier than 
ours ; yet, though their wheat beginsto grow in 
March, it isnot reaped till late in August ; ours 
is cut six weeks earlier, though it does not begin 
to vegetate till late in April ; sothat it takes five 
and one half months in Britain, to perfect a crop 
which is performed here in little better than 
three. The same causes influence the growth of 
grass. In soils, therefore, of equal quality, 
much less will grow in a given time in Britain 
than in America, as I inier trom the genera! 
average of their clover and natural grass in not 
exceeding ours, though they are longer in a 
growing state. It is true, that the moisture of 
the climate, and mild winters, give a great ver- 
dure to their fields at some seasons; but this is 
only an apparent advantage, which deceives su- 
perficial observers, while it 1s attended with real 
inconveniences ; first, the grass itself is by that 
circumstance rendered less nutritious, as is well 
known by every farmer; secondly, while the hay 
is lighter, it isgotin at more expense than ours, 
which is made at the driest season of the year.— 
In our crops of grain we enjoy similar advanta- 
ges; their harvests are frequently wet, while 
nine years in ten ours is got in without the least 
obstruction from rain. The produce would also, 
Iam well satisfied, be greater here than in Eng 
land, on highly cultivated soils, since it is well 
known that the strength of the straw depends 
upon the dryness of the season. In a moist cli 
mate, therefore, without sufficient sun to harden 
the straw, heavy crops must be very oiten injur- 
ed by lodging, especially if we take into consi- 
deration, that high winds are much more usual 
in Great Britain than here. Blight and mildew 
are effects of a moist climate. These are seldom 
and partially known in this country, prevailing 
only in particular districts, in extraordinary sea- 
sons. In Britain it often happens, that wet 
weather, when the wheat is in blossom, affects 
all the wheat in the kingdom, many parts of 
which, on this account, do not pretend to raise it. 
If vegetation is slower in Britain than here, and 
if the grass is also less nutritious, it must follow, 
that with the same attention to stock, our pas- 
tures with the best grass, and to keep the cattle 
out of them at improper seasons, a larger stock 
may be maintained on the same quantity of 
ground inthis country thanin England ; and thus 
the difference in the length of our winter be am 
ply compensated. This observation leads me to 
a circumstance in British husbandry, which 
might be advantageously practised by us. Many 
of their farmers sow rye, for the use of their 
sheep and lambs, in the spring. In order to do 
this, they must be at the expense of a fallow ; 
and as their rye grows two fifths slower than ours, 
it must follow, that they can only keep three 
sheep where we may have five. If, therefore, 
this practice is advantageous in England, it 
would be much more so in America, to sow our 
corn fields with rye, to feed off with sheep inthe 
spring, not only because of the additional num- 
bers we can keep, but because we are more pinch- 











ed for sheep food in the spring; besides that: 
the rye that costs the British farmer a complete 
fallow, costs us nothivg but the seed, if sown 
among the corn when it is topped. As five sheep 
will leave more manure than three, the rye field 
so fed down, will be left in better order here than 
it would be in England. 

In the healthfulness of our stock, we have 
great advantages over Britain. Among our black 
cattle I have been told that some disorders pre- 
vail, though they are so extremely rare, that in 
twenty years since I commenced farming, I do 
not recollect to have lost one creature, unless it 
were by some accidental hurt ; nor have | known 
any others to die among my neighbours, except 
from the same cause, or bad keeping in the 
spring ; and while the rot sweeps away whole 
flocks of sheep in Britain, it is a disorder entirely 
unknown in this country. 

All these natural advantages being in favour of 
the American farmer, I shall be asked how it 
happens that the lands in Britain are more pro- 
ductive? The answer is, more labor is expend- 
ed upon less iand there ; and the product is al- 
ways in proportion to the labor, the soil, and the 
climate. 

— 0S 


MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS 
From late numbers of the London Farmers’ Jour- 
nal, received at the office of the American Far- 
mer. 





Some Account of the Origin of Cards.—Cards 
were invented by Jacquemin Gringonneur, a pain- 
ter at Paris, in the reign of Charles the Fifth, 
King of France. They were first made use of 
for the purpose of diverting or diminishing a 
deep melancholy under which that unfortunate 
monarch laboured for many years ; and he is said 
to have experienced temporary relief and consi- 
derable amusement from Piquet, the first game 
ever played at with cards, if we may rely on the 
respectabe authority of a French writer, who 
has composed “ A dissertation, symbolical, alle- 
gorical, political and historical, on these pictures 
of human life.” 

It seems from his account, they were meant to 
represent, in the rude efforts of those days, parti- 
cular persons, and sometimes the productions of 
nature and art, 

“ The ace,” saysthis author, “is, in fact, only 
the Latin word as, which signifies literally, only 
a piece of money, but in a general sense, wealth. 
Aces accordingly have precedency before Kings, 
and all other cards ; for as riches are the sinews 
of war, the most powerful monarchs submit te 
their controul, and the great question of peace or 
war must, ina great measure, depend on the fi- 
nances and resources of a country, 

“ Pigues et carreaux, spades and diamonds, 
mean arms, the heavy arrows formerly shot 
from cross-bows, being shaped like diamonds on 
cards; the inference to be drawn is sufficiently 
clear, that without arms and courage (under the 
appropriate typ. of hearts) to make use of them, 
neither life nor property can be secure, 

** The kings of the four suites, originally were 
portraits of David, the son of Jesse, Alexander 
the great, Julius Cxsar, and Charlemagne, each 
of whom had his ecuyer, modified into the mo- 
dern word esquire, and called i: the middle ages, 
valet or hnave—titles, in those days, consiuered 
as honourable. The names of two distinguish- 
ed individuals of this rank, the companions of 
knights and of kings are preserved, Ogier and La 
Hire. famous intrepid French captains, who would 
not have suffered any one to have applied the 
term knave to them in its present signification 
with impunity. 
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Argine, the queen of Clubs, is an anagram 
formed of regina, and was a representation of 
Mary of Anjou, wife of Charles the Seventh. 
The queen of Diamonds, under the name of Ra- 
chel, was meant for the beautiful but frail Agnes 
Sorrel ; and the queen of spades, under the sem- 
blance of the chaste and warlike Minerva, was 
the heroic Maid of Orleans ; while Judith, the 
queen of hearts, was designed as a picture of the 
enchanting Isabeau ce Bariere. 

* Clubs treffle or trefoil, a herb that grows in 
the meadows, implies that a general should never 
encamp without good opportunities for forage.” 

The figured cards, as king, queen, and knave, 
were at one time called coat, and not court cards, 
as at present. The knave probably was intend- 
ed at first to represent the Prince, or son of the 
King and Queen, as Chauser twice applies the 
term knave-child to the son of a Sovereign 
Prince. Cards, as well as other games had their 
origin in times of chivalry. The kings, queens, 
knaves, all carry marks of that period. The 

resent absurd figures stamped on cards seem to 
be faithful and accurate representations of ele- 
at original ornaments of the reign of Henry 


se 


Herefords and Short Horns.—The following 
statement has been sent for insertion :— 

The Steer bred and fed by the Marquis of Exe 
ter, 2 years 11 months, by a son of Blyth Comet, 
was sold for £45 ; the seven steers bred and fed 
by Mr. Charles. Tibbits, Esq. under three years 
old, were sold for £31 each; and £48 was re- 
fused by Mr. Champion for his Steer, (3 years 
and 3 months old, by Warrior,) from a butcher, 
to slaughter him at Deptford. The above ani 
mals, it will be recollected, were exhibited at the 
late Smithfield Show. The weight of Mr. White’s 
yearling Hereford Heifer, shewn at Tredegar, 
was 12cwt.3 yrs. This heifer, being 22 months 
old, at 12 cwt. 3 qrs., averages not quite 65 lbs. 
per month; and Mr. Champion’s Short-horn, 
weighing 11 cwt. 103 Ibs., averages near 78 lbs. 
per month, she being 16 months old at the time 
of exhibition, 


Match for 100 Sovereigns.—An_ interesting 
race took place on Wednesday morning, made on 
the preceding evening over some mellow port, at 
the Turf Coffee house, between Mr. Hewston, 
late of the Guards, and Gilbert Stanhope, Esq. 
It was to go on foot twenty miles ; and Mr. Hew- 
ston backed himsélf to do his work within two 
hours and a half, in several bye bets. The match 
was run on a mile piece of ground leading from 
Hanwell towards Harrow, and betting was even. 
Mr. Stanhope cut out the work, and did his first 
mile in six minutesandtenseconds It was a ve- 
ry fine race, Mr. Hewston keeping close with his 
opponent. Both were together at the tenth 
mile, which was performed in one hour and ten 
minutes. The travelling pace was a mile in 
about seven minutes and ten seconds; but in the 
sixteenth mile Mr. Stanhope fell off his speed, 
and resigned in the eighteenth. Mr. Hewston 
kept at work to win his bye bets, and he did so, 
by accomplishing the ground in two hours and 
twenty-five minutes, with apparent case. 


Extraordinary Kidney.—A small four-year- 
old heifer was last week slaughtered by Mr. Mul- 
lins, butcher, of Maidstene. Upon opening the 
animal, one of the kidneys was found to be of an 
amazing size, the solid suet being computed to 
weigh at least ten stone, and measures in circum- 
ference full fotr feet. The exact weight cannot 
at present be ascertained, asthe kidney is not yet 
removed from the side to which it grew. The 
other kidney was of an ordinary size. The heif- 


week, and slaughtered on Wednesday. ‘The ani- 
mal had nothing particular in its appearance pre- 
vious to being killed. 

Advice —Would a man wish to offend his 
friends? let him give them advice. Would a lo- 
ver know the surest method by which to lose his 
mistress? let him give her advice. Would a 
courtier terminate his sovereign’s partiality ? 
let him offer advice. In short, are we desirous 
to be universally hated, avoided and despised, the 
means are always in our power ; we have but to 
advise, and the consequences are infallible. ‘Two 
young ladies, whose friendship, though apparent- 
ly founded on the lock of eternal attachment, 
terminated in the following manner: 


My dearest girl, I donot think your figure well 
suited for dancing, and, as a sincere friend of 
your’s, I advise you to refrain from it in future.” 
The other delighted, as you may well suppose, 
with such a mark of friendship, replied, ‘*I feel 
very much obliged to my sweet friend for her 
advice ; and as this fresh proof of her friendship 
demands some return, I would recommend her 
to relinquish her singing, as some of her upper 
notes resemble the melodious squeakings of the 
feline race.” The advice of neither was follow- 
ed ; the one still continued to sing and the other to 
dance, and they never met but as bitter and im- 
placable enemies.—Gazette of Fashion. 


To kill Cockroaches.—An infallible means to 
destroy them will be found in giving them the 
root of the Veratum Vinex, commonly called 
black hellebore, which grows wild in our coun- 
try marshy grounds, and may be got of our mar- 
ket people. Strew these roots about the floor at 
night, and next morning you will find ali the fa- 
mily of the cockroaches dead or dying, from hav- 
ing eaten it, which they will do with much avi- 
dity. They will never fail to eat it while they 
can getit, and will assurely die. It causes them 
te foam at the mouth, and to split in the back oc- 
casionally. 


WHAT REVOLUTIONS IN THE YORAL WORLD!! 

[When the reader reflects on the numberlessas- 
sociations which have of late vears been form- 
ed, for the translation into all languages, print- 
ing and gratuitous distribution of the Bible— 
that men of the highest rank and power, not 
excepting freace loving Kincs and Emperors, 
have vied with each other in this pious work ; 
until Bibles have become as cheap as alma- 
nacks—he wili be, as we were, the more forci- 
bly struck with the following anecdote mentioned 
by himself, in the life of that greatest of philo- 
sophers and philanthropists, Benj amin FRANK- 
Lin.]—Ldit. Am, Far. 


Our humble family early embraced the reform- 
ed religion, Our forefathers continued Protes- 
tants through the reign of Mary, when they were 
sometimes in danger of persecution, on account of 
their zeal against popery.. They had an English 
bible, and to conceal it, and place it in safety, it 
was fastened open with tapes under and within 
the cover of a joint stool. When my great grand- 
father wished to read it to his family, he placed 
the joint stool on his knees, and then turned over 
the leaves under the tapes. Oneof the children 
stood at the door to give notice if he saw the ap- 
paritor coming, who was an officer of the spiri- 
tual court. In that case the stool was turned 
down again upon its feet, when the bible remain- 
ed concealed underitas before. This anecdote! 











had from uncle Benjamin: 


[March 19, 1824. 


er was purchased at Smithfield, last MondaY|PuBLISHED AT THE REQUEST OF THE SOCIETY,. 


AGRICULTURAL PREMIUMS. 


The Farmer’s Sdéciety of Barnwell District, 
will award the following premiums of Fifteen 
Dollars, or a silver cup of that value: 

Ist. For the best bull, steer, or cow, not more 
than 3 years old. 

2d. For the best buil, steer, or heifer, not more 
than 2 years old. 

3d. For the best male or female calf, not more 
than 1 year old. 

4th. For the greatest quantity of corn, from 
one acre of high land. 

Sth. For the greatest quantity of corn, from 
one acre of either swamp or pond land. 

6th. For the greatest crop of root, or slip pota- 
toes, from one acre of either high or low land. 

7th. For the greatest crop of rice, from one 
acre of either high or low land. 

Also, premiums of Ten Dollars, or cups of that 
value. 

Ist. For the best stud horse, not more than 7 
years old, 

2d. For the best mare, not more than 7 years 
old. , 
tas For the best hog, not more than two years 
old. 

4th. For the best male or female hog, not more 
than 1 year old. 

Also premiums of five dollars: 

eee: For the best ram, not more than 1 year 
old. 

2d. For the best specimen of cotton homespun, 
not less than 10 yards. 

3d. For the best specimen of homespus of a 
cotton warp and wool filling, not less than 10 
yards. ; 

The animals, if not raised by the competitors, 
must have been owned by them, at least 6 months 
previous to the regular meeting in January 1825, 
on which day they must be exhibited to the Soci- 
ety at Barnwell Court House, when the premi- 
ums will be awarded. 

The acre to be square, and not more than 210 
feet square. The crops to be harvested, and 
measured in a sound and merchantable state. 

Whenever practicable, the Society expect: 
some of the members to be invited to attend to 
the gathering and measuring of the crops. If 
not, disinterested farmers must attest as to the 
quality and quantity of the crops, and also state 
precisely the moce adopted to ascertain the 
amount of each crop. The corn crop must con 
sist of only one crop, which must not be harvest- 
ed previous to the 15th day of October next, and 
the quantity made to be ascertained the day ga- 
thered from che acre. 

JOHN S. BELLINGER, President. 
Jennincs O’Bannon, Secretary. 
Barnwell re vents 
January 19th, 1824, 


FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS. 


AGRICULTURAL REMARKS, 
On the state of Pennsylvania, Anno 1823. 

We have reason to be thankful for the munifi- 
cence of nature this year. The farmer’s cup of 
joy would indeed have been full to overflowing, 
had not disease checked his industry, and clouded 
the brightness of his rural prospects. 

The spring was pleasant and seasonable, and 
the heat of the summer moderate, accompanied 
by plentiful showers. 

Within 20 miles of Philadelphia, the average 
of Farenheit’s Thermometer was in June 73 aud 
2-3°. 





The prevailing winds were, S. W. N. W.N. 
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There were 9 rains—10 clear and 14 cloudy days. 
—No thunder and lightnings. 

In July, average thermometer 73 2-3 degrees, 
prevailing winds, 8S. W., N. W., N. E.—8 falls 
of rain—20 clear days, and 11 overcast. This 
month was remarkably cool. The Thermome- 
cer stood on the morning of the Ist. at 58°. We 
had several gales of wind, but little thunder and 
lightning —it occurred twice only, and a total 
eclipse of the moon on the night of the 22d. 

In August, average thermometer78 1-S degrees. 
—prevailing winds S. W., S. E., N, E.—10 rai- 
ny days, 18 clear, and 13 cloudy and overcast,— 
very little thunder and lightning. The weath- 
er was unusually cold. 

In September, average thermometer 70 de- 
grees, prevailing winds N, E., N. W., S, E.— 
9 rainy davs,—15 clear, and 15 cloudy. This 
month was cold. There was frost on the 22d and 
ice on the 30th. Vo thunder and lightning. 

The productions of the year, may be estimated 
as follows. 

Corn was abundant. The repeated showers 
followed by a warm sun, caused it to grow with 
great vigor. It was the best corn season for ma- 
ny years. 

Wheat generally, not good. Perhaps to be at- 
tributed to the deficiency of snow last winter. 

The crops of Rye, and Oats,and Hay were 
plentitul. 

Pasture rich and very good during the summer 
and fall. Refreshing and nourishing showers 
preserved the grass green and vigorous, 

Peaches, scarce and of an inferior quality. 

Apples, not so good and abundant as last year, 
but no deficiency. They were not in much de- 
mand for exportation. /The consequence was, an 
unusual quantity of cide# was made. The Craé 
Cider was of superior flavour and quality. 

All other fruits generally good, and of suffi- 
cient quantities. 

Green Peas, plenty. 

Potatoes in great abundance. Our markets 
overflowing. Noetl believe from any increase in 
their culture, but the productiveness of the sea- 
son. 

Turnifis, uncommoniy large and abundant. 

Our winter vegetables, celery, cabbage, ruta 
baga, beets, radishes, &c. very fine. 

The summer of 1823, was in many respects 
peculiar. It was the coldest since 1816, and the 
most prolific in showers. I have paid some at- 
tention to the seasons tor many years, and I do 
not recollect one where there was so little thun 
der and lightning. This observation applies with 
almost equal force to the summers of 1821—22, 
The summer and fall were very sickly. Might 
not this be owing to the deficiency of electric flu- 
id inthe air? If epidemic diseases are genera- 
ted by animalculz, may not these be destroyed by 
electricity ? 

These hints and reflections would soon lead me 
outo’ my depth. I shall therefore leave them to 
the investigation of natural philosophers and 
physicians. AGRICOLA, 

———D Oa 
DIRECTIONS FOR BOILING POTATOES. 

We copy the following from the Irish Farmer’s 
Journal, a very gooc authority on such a subject. 

How to boil potatoes nicely without waste.—Sel 
dom do we see potatoes well cooked, and still 
seldomer do we see them cooked without waste. 
By the following directions, both ends will be at- 
tained. Choose your potatoes of equal size, and 
put them into a saucepan or pot without a lid, 
with no more water than is sufficient to cover 
them ; more would only spoil them, as the pota 
toes themselves, on being boiled, yield a consid 
erable portion of water. By being boiled in a 
vessel without a lid, they do not crack, and all! 


waste is prevented. After the water is come 
nearly to boil, pour it off, and replace the hot by 
cold water, into which throw a good portion of 
salt. The cold water sends -the heat from the 
surface to the heart of the potato, and makes it 
mealy. Like all other vegetables, they are im- 
proved by being boiled with salt, which ought 
not, therefore, to be spared. The only preper 
test of their being done enough, is trying them 
with a fork. Whenthey are boiled with a lid, 
cracking is usually considered as the test of their 
being done enough; but they will often crack 
when they are quite raw in the heart. After 
straining off the water, they should be allowed to 
stand ten or fifteen minutes on the fire to dry. 
eI 
The following recipe to cure a cold, is said to be 
so efficacious, that we republish it at the re- 
quest of a correspondent who has tested its 
virtues. 

Take a large tea-spoonful of flaxseed, with 
two penny worth of stick licorice, and a quarter 
of a pound of sun raisins. Put them into two 
quarts of soft water; and let it simmer over a 
slow fire, till it is reduced to one; then add to it 
a quarter of a pound of brown sugar candy, 
pounded, a table-spoonful of white wine vinegar ; 
or lemon juice. 

Note. The vinegar is best to be added only to 
that quantity you are going immediately to take ; 
for if it be put into the whole, it is liable, ina 
little time to grow flat. 

Drink half a pint at going to bed; and take a 
little when the cough is troublesome. 


in two or three days; and if taken in time, may 





be said to be almost an infallible remedy. It is 
a sovereign balsamic cordial for the lungs, with- 
out the opening qualities, which endanger fresh 
colds on going out. It has been known to cure 
colds, that have almost been settled intoconsump- 
tions, in less than three weeks. 


_—— 
HUSWIFERY ADMONITIONS. 
Written Three Centuries back. 





Learn you that will thee, 
This lesson of me. 
1, No breakfast of custom, provide for to save, 
Not only for such as deserveth to have. 


2. No shewing of servant, what victuals in store, 
Shew servant his labour, and shew him no more. 


Of havock beware, 
Cat nothing will spare. 
$3. Where all thing is common, what needeth a 
hutch ? 
Where wanteth a saver, there havock is much. 


4.Where window is open, cat maketh a fray, 
Yet wild cat with two legs, is worse, by my fay. 


Look well unto thine ; 
Slut slothful must whine. 
5. An eye in a corner who useth to have, 
Revealeth a drab, and preventeth a knave. 


6. Make maid to be cleanly, or make her cry 
creak ; 

And teach her to stir, when her mistress doth 
speak. 


Let holly wand threat, 

Let Fizgig be beat. 

7. A wand in thy hand, though ye fight not at all, 
Makes youth to their business, better to fall. 


8. For fear of fool had I wist, cause thee to wail 








Let Fizgig be taught, to shut door after tail. 


This recipe generally cures the worst of colds. 


Too easy the wicket, 

Will still appease clicket. 

9. With her that will clicket, make danger to 
cope, 

Lest quickly her wicket seem easy to ope. 


10. As rod, little mendeth, where manners be 
spilt, 
So naught will be naught, say and do what 
thou wilt. 


Fight seldom ye shall, 

But use not to brawl. 

11, Much brawling with servant, what man can. 
abide ? 

Pay home when thou fightest, but love not to 
chide. 


12. As order is heavenly, where quiet is had, 
So error is hell, or a mischief as bad. 


What better a law, 
Than subjects in awe? 
13. Such awe as a warning will cause to beware, 
Doth = the whole household the better to 
are. 


14. The less of thy counsel thy servants do know, 
Their duty the better, such servants shall 
shew. 


Good music regard, 

Good servants reward. 
15. Such servants are oftenest painfull and good, 
That sing in their labour, as birds in the wood. 


16. Good servants hope justly, some friendship 
to feel, 
And look to have favour, what time they do 
well. 


By once or twice, 
*Tis time to be wise. 
17. Take Runagate Robin, to pity his need, 
And look to be filched, as sure as thy creed. 


18. Take warning by ence, that a worse do not 
hap, 
Foresight is the stopper of many a gap. 


Some change for a shift: 
Oft change, small thrift. 
19. Make few of thy counsel, to change for the 
best, 
Lest one that is trudging, infecteth the rest. 


20. The stone that is rolling, can gather no moss, 
For master and servant, oft changing is loss. 


Both liberall sticketh, 

Some provender pricketh, 

21. One dog for a hog, and one cat for a mouse ; 
One ready to give is enough for a house. 


22. One gift ill accepted, keep next in thy purse, 
Whom provender pricketh, are often the 
worse. 

-—=—OOO > 

ON A SCULL. 
{The following lines by Lord Byron are hardly 
inferior to damlet’s meditations in the grave 
yard. 
s Leck on its broken arch, its ruin’d wall; 
Its chambers desolate and portals foul, 
Yes, this was once ambition’s airy hall, 
The seat of thought, the palace of the soul. 
Behold through each lack-lustre eye-less hole 
Che gay recess of wisdom, and of wit 
Can all that saint, sage, sophist ever writ 





People this lonely tower—its tenement refit ? 
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continue their subscription to the Farmer, are 
respectfully reminded that the dest froof they 
can give of their approbation of our labours, 
will be a prompt compliance with the stipulated 
terms of subscription, which will remain, as 
heretofore, to wit: 

To those who take the risk of all casual- 
ties, -§4 per annum, payable in advance—but 
those who prefer, as we hope most of them will, 
to pay $5 in advance, will be entitled to have 
each paper supplied, which may happen, from 
any cause, not to reach them in good order, and 
an agricultural almanack, in the bargain. The 
almanack, besides the contents of common alma- 
nacks, will have recipes, short essays, &c. con- 
nected with the farmer’s and the Aousewwife’s du- 
ties and business. Those who prefer the pay- 





ment of four dollars, are assured that the Farmer 
is regularly fut uf and sent off in ar least as 
good condition, and with as much security for its, 
safe arrival, as any paper in the United States,| 
excepting always that invaluable work, Niles’! 
Weekly Register. 

t7- The money whether four or five dollars, 
to be remitted, in all cases, directly BY MAIL, at 
the Editor’s risk—he, requiring only the word of 
the subscriber that the money was deposited in} 
the neighbouring post office. 37” The difficul-| 
ty arising from the impracticability of getting| 


‘thow much more useful and honorable are the 


resolutions, which thus lead them, to renounce 
the unmanly. and enervating pleasures, and pur- 
suits of the town, of which, if ever, it may now 
be truly said 

* Where news and politicks divide mankind, 

** And schemes of state involve th’ uneasy mind, 
** Faction embroils the world ; and every tongue 
“Is mov’d by flattery, or with scandal hung: 

‘** Each rival Machiavel with envy burns, 

** And honesty forsakes them all by turns ; 
**"While calumny upon each party’s thrown, 

“ Which both promete, and both alike disown :” 


To seek, where “all the grateful country 
breathes delight,” the invigorating toils of the 
field, and the never tiring studies of nature. 
It is from reflections like these, and not from 
the vanity, which is the growth of overweening 
partiality, for our own offspring, that we antici. 
pate the time, when every tiller of the soil, will 
patronise the “ AMERICAN FARMER.” To the 
intelligence andthe liberality of our correspon- 
dents, we owe unspeakable gratitude, for enabling 
us to say with confidence to every farmer, that in 
its pages, his’ wife may find the most valuable 
recipes, and instructions in every branch of 
household industry—that his children may find 
in them, amusement and edification, and that to 
himself, they will furnish the results of experi- 
ments and practical directions, applicable to the 
whole circle of agricultural operations—finally, 
we ask the favour of all those, who think its use- 
fulness not overrated, not only to consider them- 
selves as agents to receive subscriptions, but that 


- BALTIMORE MARKET. 

PRICES CURRENT—corRECTED WEEKLY. 

Wharf flour, $5 624—Howard-street, do. $5 
75—Best family do. retail, $7—Whéat, red, $1 
15 to $1 17—Corn, 35 cts.—Rye, 40 cts.—Oats, 28 
to 30 cts. Whiskey, 25 to 27—Butier, inspect- 
ed, 10 to 15 cts—Coal, Liverpool, bushel 40 to 
45 cts.—Virginia, 28 cts.—Susquehannah, per ton 
$6 50 to $7—Rice, per cwt. $3 75 to $4—Beef, 
northern mess, per barrel $10—Cargo, No. 1, 
$8 to 8 50—do. No. 2, $6—Baltimore prime 
$10—Bacon and hams, 10to 11 cts—Cotton, W, 
I. Island, 18 to 20 cts.—Louisiana, &c. 16 to 17 cts. 
—Georgia upland, 14 to 16 cts.—Alabama, 12 to 
13 cts.—Candles, mould, 12to 13 cts.—Dipt, 10 
to 11 cts.—Spermaciti, 25—Feathers, live, 30 to 
35 cts.—Fish, herrings, Susquehanna, $2 75—Fal! 
mackarel, No. 1, to 3, $4 50 to $7—Shad, 
trimmed, $6 to 6 50—Flax seed, rough, per 
bushel, 70 to 75 cts.—cleaned, cask, $8—Flax, 
per lb. 10 to 11 cts—Hemp, Russia, $175 ton,— 
Country dew rot, 7 cts. per lb.—do. water rot, 
9 cts.—Hops, fresh, 35 cts. per lb.—Hides, dry- 
ed, 15 to 19 cts. per lb.—Hog’s lard, 12 cts, 
per lb.—Lime, per bushel, 30 to 33 cts—Lea- 
ther, soal, best, 24 to 27 cts. per lb.—do. Eas- 
tern tan, 18 to 20 cts—Lumber ooard measure- 
ment, cargo prices:—Of the following articles 
we give the yard prices—Oak timber and 
scant. $1 to 1 25—Boards all sizes, $1 50 to 2 
—Pine scantling, do. $1 to 1 25—Boards 4-4, 
$1 to1 25—White do. 5-4, $1 75 to 2 50—do. 
co. 4-4, §1 15 to 1 30—do. cl. 4-4, $1 80—Shin- 
gles, cyp 18 in., $3 to 3 50—Shingles, junip. 24 


» 





a4 


‘do. $7 50 to7 75—jun. com. $3 50 to 5—Staves, 


$4 notes, in many places, may be obviated in this |the Editor will feel himself under particular ob-'W. O. pipe, $40 to 45—do. hhd. $25—do. bb. 


way.—Let the subscriber send a $5 note, with a) 


ligations to all those, who by sending him a single 


$15 to 17—R. O. bbl. $15—do. hhd. $17— 


request that the odd dollar be passed to his cre-|Ssubscriber, so far enable him to continue, the,;Wool, fleece, merino full blood, 35 to 40 cts. 
dit for three months of the succeeding year, and |./”"% American Journal, devoted exclusively to per lb.—Cropped, 28 to 30 cts—Common ‘coun- 


it will be done: but where &5 are received, with- | 
out any such wish expressed by the subscriber, it | 
will be taken for granted, that his desire is to be 
considered as a gucranteed subscriber, and entitled 
to an Agricultural Almanack, and he will be so en- 
tered on the books. J} Lastly, the Editor as-| 
sures his friends, that from the variety and value | 
of materials on hand, the regularity of his sup- 
ply from abroad, of such publications as afford 
matter adapted to this journal, and above all, 
from the number, zeal, intelligence and generous | 
publick spirit of his correspondents in all the 
states of our own blessed country, with her infi- 
nitely diversified soil and climate, and unexplor- 
ed resources of Agriculture and Natural I isto-| 
ry, he can promise, without fear of failure, that) 
the Farmer will continue to be at least as wed/ 
wor hy of their patronage as heretofore ; to say no- 
thing of improvements in the plan and substance 
of the work, which ought to be expected from 
greater experience and facilities, and undiminish- 
ed fondness for the subject. 

The most inattentive observer, must have per- 
ceived the progress of publick opinion, within 
the last few years, in attaching more respecta- 
bility, and a higher moral consideration to the 
business and character of the Farmer, embel- 
lished as it now is, with researches in Natural His- 
tory, Botany, and other liberal studies, and guul- 
ed by the results of modern discoveries, in phy- 
siology, chemistry, &c. No longer is the practice 
of agriculture, associated with the idea of mere 
brute force, and all its results, considered as ending 
solely in calculations of profit and loss. Its votaries 
are expected to combine the polish and the plea- 
sures of reading, with better judgment, in direct- 
ing the labours of the field—and hence it is, that we 
witness the just pride, which is now felt, in se- 
lecting the cultivation of the soil, in all its allur- 
ing varieties, as their regular profession, by young 
men of the first consideration and talents, and 





the instruction and benefit of the agriculturists 
of America. To promote their interests, to de- 
fend their rights, to deserve ¢Aeir esteem, and to 
exalt and embellish their vocation, in the estima- 
tion of themselves, and of mankind, is the 
greatest pride, and the highest ambition of their 


humble servant, 
THE EDITOR. 


j7 The Editor has occasion to beg pardon of 
many, amongst his most esteemed correspondents, 
for inattention to letters, which civility, as well 
as duty and feeling require to be answered. But 
for some weeks he has been confined to his room, 
by protracted indisposition, until the file of un- 
answered letters, has become unusually volu- 
minous—in postponing the demands of corres- 
pondents, it often happens, that the greatest h- 
cense is taken with friends, nearest to our heart, 
of whom we are apt to think—* He knows the 
sincerity of my regard, another day will do for 
him.” We shall, however, take the first mo- 
ment, to wipe off these old scores, and the com- 
mencement of the Editorial, like the beginning 
of every year, brings with it the mental resolu- 
tion—at least, to turn over a new leaf, and do 
better for the time to come. 


jG A few complete setts of this Journal may 
be had on application to the Editor, or will be 
forwarded to any part of the Unior. 

jG> The Index for the fifth, will not be delay- 
ed, beyond the appearance of the second number 
of the sixth volume. 

ED 0 

ERRATA, in the article on Seeds, in Farmer No. 50.— 
2d paragraph, 4th line, for their read the same vicinity—L4th 
line, for drassida read brassica ~5th paragraph, 1st line, for 
pods read seeds—8th paragraph, 3d line, for gum read 
—/th line, for feminal read seminal—17th tine, for alkilus 
read alkalies. 5 


itry, 20 to 30 cts.—Skinner, 35 to 40 cts.—Wher: 


assorted and cleaned, any of the above will ob- 
tain an advance of 15 to 20 cts. 

Prices of Seed.—Orchard Grass per bushel, 
$2 50--Lucerne, per lb, 50 cents—St. Foin, do, 
do. $7—Red Clover, do. do. $5 50—Timothy, do. 
do. $4—Herds Grass, do. do. $2—Millet, do. do. 
$1—Mangel Wurtzel, do. do. $1 50—Ruta Baga, 
do. do. $1. 

Retail prices of provision market—Beef, prime 
pieces, 10cts.—Veal, 10 cts. —Mutton, 5 to 7 «ts.— 
Turkeys, 75 cts. to 1—Geese, 50 to 56 cts 
—Ducks, Canvasbacks, $1 25 to 2—Ked heads, 
50 to 75 cts.—Chickens per pair, 50 to 624 cts. 
—Eggs, 124 cents—Butter, first quality, 20t 
21 cts.—Turnips, per bushel, 50 cts.—Potatoes, 
do. 50 cts. 


— 








For Sale. 


A very fine stallion colt, two years old this 
Spring. He was got by the Cleveland Bay Hors: 
imported by Mr. Robert Patterson from England, 
and out of a very fine half blooded mare. 

For terms apply to the Editor of this paper. 
February 24, 1824. 
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